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THE exhibition of the works of Sir J. E. Mixtats, Bart., 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, is now open. Including draw- 
ings there are 158 works. As the painter has been at work 
for nearly forty years the number does not represent more 
than about four works per year, which is much under the 
artist’s rate of productivity. Some of Sir J. E. MILvais’s 
works are on exhibition elsewhere, others are not available. 
Several pictures are however absent, which would have 
increased the interest of the collection. With the exception 
of 1858 and 1861, there are pictures for all the years since 
1848. It is difficult to realise what principle guided the 
arrangement. It is not one of chronology, and it is not one 
of effective contrast. 
test of a special exhibition, and it seems to us that a more 
satisfactory result might have been attained if the pictures 
were better hung. The interest of the collection is unques- 
tionable. We can trace the course of the artist from the 
Lsabella and the Christ tn the House of His Parents, to the 
Academy and Grosvenor pictures of the present year. We 
shall have more to say of the exhibition next week. The 
catalogue is valuable from the notes by Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, 
who was one of the pre-Raphelite brethren, and is accord- 


ingly able to speak with knowledge of the whole career of | 


the painter. 


THE competition for the Cheltenham Grammar School 
has been decided, after more than six months’ deliberation. 
‘The Governors have awarded, the first premium of 100/. to 
Mr. Henry Hatt, F.R.I.B.A., of 19 Doughty Street, and 
the second of 50/. to Messrs. CoNDER, of Parliament 
Street. There were seventy-eight competitors, and Mr. J. 
‘CLARKE, F.S.A., was the assessor. 


ACCORDING to CARLYLE the modern epic should not 
sing “Arms and the Man” but “Tools and the Man.” 
The French have recognised the new state of things by 
opening an exhibition of the appliances which are used on 
public works. It is held in the Pavillon de Flore of the 
Tuileries. There are many kinds of machines which could 
not be got into the Salle des Etats, and they are represented 
by models and drawings. The exhibition is a novelty, and 
suggests that France is abreast of England in the means for 
undertaking large works. It has been organised by a 
syndicate of contractors, and is under the presidency of 
M. F. DE LEssEps. 


A Biti has been deposited seeking powers to dispose 
of the Charterhouse property in London. The third clause 
proposes that the Governors from time to time, if and when 
they think fit, may sell or exchange and absolutely dispose 
of and convey the lands of the Governors or any part or 
- parts thereof, or at their option they may grant building or 
other leases of the said lands or any part or parts thereof, 
at such rent, for such estate, term, or interest (not exceed- 
Ing ninety-nine years). In the fourth clause authority is 
sought to pull down and remove all or any of the buildings 
at present existing on the site of the hospital, and to sell 
and dispose of all building or other material of such build- 


Very few artists have sustained the | 


ings, and to set apart and appropriate for the forma- 
tion of streets, roads, or open space any part or parts of the 
lands of the Governors. The fifth clause proposes the 
conversion of a disused burial ground into a public garden 
or recreation ground. From the Bill it might be supposed 
that Howard House, the hall and chapel, are about to be 
removed. But, according to the Archbishop of York, they 
“are not to be destroyed or sold, but carefully preserved. 
The monument of ‘the splendour of the great noble of the 
Tudor period’ will not be minished by a single stone, 
and, if some public use can be found for it, consistent with 


| the rights of the charity, to that use it can be applied.” 


A PROTEST having been raised against a scheme of 
decoration for the east end of Canterbury Cathedral, which 
was prepared by Canon HoLtanp, that gentleman has 
offered some explanation of his handiwork. It appears to 
be an experiment in colour, the part subjected to the opera- 
tion being a portion of the east choir screen, which is an 
enlarged copy of the reredos in the Lady Chapel in the 
crypt. The modus operandi was sticking on colcured paper, 
and according to the Canon it has produced “unexpected 
success.” There is not much value in the screen, which is 
probably due to the happy thought. of one of the Canons 
who flourished fifty years ago, and if it were handed over to 
Canon HOLLAND no one would regret. But we hope the 
public are not to be asked to subscribe for preserving the 
coloured paper and wafer decoration in a more enduring 
form. Canon HoLLanp expresses a wish that “some of 
our best architects and artists” would see his decoration 
and pass judgment on it. Whether he believes it is able to 
afford a hearty laugh at this season we cannot say—but 
Lent as a season of mortification might be more opportune 
for the visit. 


Dr. SAMUEL BircH, who died on Sunday, was a scholar 


| who in his own line upheld the credit of the British Museum 


and of England among the savants of Europe. His success 
is enough to suggest what an admirable school is afforded 
by the Museum. Fifiy years ago he entered there after 
serving a couple of years in the Record Office, and there 
his knowledge was acquired. Dr. BircH appeared to live, 
move, and have his being in the Museum, and it used to 
be said that he never travelled as far as the neighbouring 
Tottenham Court Road during many years. He was not 
a mere official who accepts pay for taking charge of anti- 
quities; all his thoughts appeared to be among things of 
Egypt. Yet he traversed a wide range of atchzology before 
he took possession of that region, and at one time his hobby 
was Chinese literature. His merit was recognised in foreign 
countries as well as in England and Scotland. Dr. Brrcu 
was a voluminous writer, although much of his work is con- 
cealed in newspapers and periodicals. His most popular 
book is ‘The History of Ancient Pottery,” which has a 
wider interest than might be imagined. As an Egyptologist 
he stood alone in England, but he was entirely without 
arrogance, and we can testify to his considerateness in 
imparting knowledge. The death of Dr. Brxcw and the 
retirement of Professor NEwTon are no transient losses to 
the Museum. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


T the beginning ,of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six the world is in a state of 
expectation that may be likened to that of children at the 
theatre, when they héar the tinkling of the bell and observe 
the first sign of motion in the big green curtair. Who can 
tell what is in store for us all during the year, and how many 
strange scenes are about to be enacted? ‘The wisest are 
unable to foresee the course of political affairs in the 
ensuing months, and indeed many members of Parliament 
seem to be doubtful about their position in the coming 
struggles, and for all they know they may have to make a 
breach in the constitution instead of defending it to the 
last, as would be their glory if they were free to act. Itis 
not England alone which is in suspense about the events of 
the next twelve months. There is hardly a State on the 
Continent of which it can be said with any certainty that 
the year will resemble the one which has come to an end. 
Economical as. well as political changes are impending. 
In France fear of the future has this week decided the pre- 
sidential election in a way that no one anticipated a year ago. 
Germany just now, according to the British Chargé d’Affaires, 
‘Cis capable of rapid economic revulsions;” and as Protec- 
tion came in the night when men slept, so in a time equally 
short the new measure of state socialism by which capital 
is charged with the responsibility for accidents, for illness, 
for poverty, nay for old age, as if it were the cause of all 
evils, may induce the taxpayers to hate the sight of a 
customs officer and his tariffs. In Greece the English 
ambassador tells us that almost all hope of re-establishing 
the finances has been destroyed, and people are therefore 
calculating the effects of a national bankruptcy. The intel- 
ligence from the remaining countries may vary in its details, 
but it all tends in one direction. Portugal is often sup- 
posed to be in a reposeful condition and free from disturb- 
ing influences; but here again we learn from official 
documents how “it has been objected in some quarters 
that the present condition of the Portuguese Exchequer is 
such that it is folly to undertake any public works.” 
Having a Treasury in that state it is fortunate for Portugal 
that it has not ambitious neighbours. 

The architectural events which the new year is to 
reveal will appear insignificant in the eyes of a statesman 
who thinks of the state of Europe ; nevertheless, they affect 
a great many fortunes. Several questions can be raised for 
which time alone affords the answer. Some years ago the 
first weeks of January used to be selected for speculation 
about the style of the future, but men have become too 
careworn for exercises of the kind, which after all could 
have no influence in a case where fashion alone is the 
arbiter. What we need now are opportunities to design 
and build, let the style be what it may. There is a rumour 
that the Chinese Embassy is to become a sort of college 
for the training of embryo mandarins in the wiles of 
Western diplomacy. If, instead of seeking for a vacant 
‘< private asylum,” the wise men of the Flowery Land would 
institute a competition for a suitable building, they may be 
‘assured that a sufficient number of English architects 
would be willing to put prejudices aside and endeavour to 
produce something that might recall Pekin. The question 
of style, under the pressure of circumstances, has been 
thrust into the back group. The picturesque treatment 
which recalls Holland and Italy, as well as England, is not 
likely to be superseded until those happy days return when, 
in the abundance of commissions, novelty must be intro- 
duced if it were only to vary the monotony of drawing 
offices. 

The Government, or rather the Office of Works, will 
during the year have to decide at least one important ques- 
tion. The first to he settled is that relating to the new 
Admiralty and War Offices. Since the Metropolitan Board 
have endorsed the appeal of the St. Martin’s Vestry for a 
direct communication between the Strand and the Mall, 
the subject cannot be lightly dismissed in Whitehall Place. 
A settlement may be evaded by suggesting that the ap- 
proaches can be dealt with ‘when the building has made 
some progress, for it was asserted by Mr. SHAw-LEFEVRE 
that his scheme was not an obstacle to opening out the 
Mall. But, however important this part of the question 
may be, it does not touch the more important part which 


relates to the design. The Metropolitan Board of Works 

have other duties besides the securing of the amenity of the 

metropolis, and, after all that has been allowed to be perpe- 

trated in the streets of London, it would be a strange sight 

if the members remonstrated with a Government depait- 

ment about the style of a public office. Is it, then, to be 

assumed that the design is to be carried out, although it is 

so rare to find any one who approves of either the interior 
or the exterior? Time will show. The Office of Works 

cannot ask the designers to prepare another design which 

might meet the desires of the public, or to remodel the 

existing design by the removal of excrescences, unless 

the usual formalities are gone through. It would be 

necessary not merely to hint dislike in a safe way, 

through the medium ofa letter, but to express it openly. 
with the support of a deputation. But apparently every- 

one’ shirks from taking the initiative. ‘There is conse- 

quently a sort of deadlock.. The Office of Works must 

have an excuse if there is any departure from the prescribed 

departmental course, and the entreaty of a deputation — 
would serve as well as another. Considering all that is to 

be heard whenever the subject arises, it is surprising so 

much. difficulty should arise about the organisation of a. 
representative deputation qualified to express general, as 

well as architectural, opinion. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, if properly 
managed, should have gained by this time an authority that 
demanded respect from a Government office whenever a 
question arose like that of the Whitehall building. There 
is no use, however, in lamenting the past. What has to be 
decided in the course of the year is whether the Institute 
can be put in the way of attaining that influence which 
should belong to the oldest architectural society. How it is 
to be brought about has to be determined. A costly piece 
of lawyers’ work was devised for the purpose of accom- 
plishing that end by “strengthening the hands of the 
Council,” but as the members were not refractory horses 
that required to be kept well in hand in order to he saved 
from destroying themselves and others, the thing had to be 
scrutinised, and its fate may be among the revelations of 
1886. But, judging from the past, the “new Institute 
Charter seems likely to require more time for its adjust- 
ment than was expended over the Charter which the country 
builder called “the Palladio of British Liberty.” 

There is little likelihood that the year will do much 
towards the realisation of the scheme of “federation.” On 
economical grounds it might be preferable to pay one sub- 
scription instead of two, but the profession cannot be 
expected to have influence with the public unless union is, 
based upon a higher principle than the saving of a couple 
of guineas. The proposal, however, is an indication of how 
little advantage is to be gained by an architect from mem- 
bership of a local or of a London society, or indeed from 
both. If the Liverpool society could offer no other 
benefits than opportunities’ for friendly meetings, the price 
to be paid does not seem to be excessive, whilst the Insti- 
tute “* Transactions” ought to be worth a fair share of what 
is paid in subscriptions by every country member. The 
federation scheme is, therefore, a symptom of discontent. 
But when it is found that architects who hold aloof from all 
societies can succeed equally well with those who pay for 
the privilege of membership, and are as much esteemed by 
individuals and public bodies, we need not be surprised if 
misgivings arise about the advantages of association when 
it is employed mainly for the filling up of subscription-lists. 
It is not a little curious that the notion should have arisen 
in Liverpool, where the meetings of the local society are 
said to be as dull as if they took place in Conduit Street 
rather than in Leeds, where some life is put into the pro- 
ceedings. The conclusion to be drawn is that councils and 
committees must endeavour to make their societies more 
attractive (there are many ways available), and, if this end 
can, be attained, the originator of the federation scheme will 
be entitled to be ranked with the benefactors of the pro- 
fession. : 

We have referred to the success which.can be gained by 
architects who are independent of societies. There is 
seemingly one drawback to that position, If we may judge 
from the procedure hitherto followed, it is all but impossible 
for an English architect to receive the royal gold medal 
unless he is enrolled among the Fellows of the Institute. 
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According to the conditions of the trust, any architect is 
eligible for the honour who “ may have designed or executed 
a building of high merit ;” but, unless we are mistaken, 
Mr. BurreRFIELD is the only architect in England, external 
to the Institute, whose works were supposed to possess the 
quality that is necessary, while no less than thirteen 
foreigners have been recipients. We hope the Fellows of 
the Institute will this year take no narrow view of their 
privilege in the recommendation to Her Majesty. The 
man wha is best entitled to the distinction is, it is needless 
to say, Mr. Norman Saw. It would be an impertinence 
to discuss his claims, when every one knows how he has 
exercised more influence over English architecture than any 
of his contemporaries. When the number of members who 
have been imitators of that gentleman is considered, it 
will be a blunder if any other name is put forward. The 
award would show there was a sense of justice in the Insti- 
tute, and more advantage would be gained by the members 
than by Mr. NorMAN SHAW. 

The first important competition problem that awaits 
solution is that for the Liverpool Cathedral. Although the 
number of competitors is unusually limited, there is no 
doubt of the interest which is taken in the contest. It is 
no easy task which is before Mr. Cristian when assessing 
the value of the three designs, but about his impartiality 
there is no question. What is to be feared is the revival of 
the opposition to the site, and we have heard that some of 
the members of the committee are less assured than for- 
merly about the prudence of forcing a comparison between 
the St. George’s Hall and a lofty cathedral, between Greek 
and Gothic. . 

The exhibition at South Kensington this year is certain 
to give pleasure to a great many sightseers, and as all the 
arrangements are in the hands of Sir PHILIP CUNLIFFE 
OwEN, instead of being divided among honorary com- 
mittees, the organisation will be better than heretofore. As 
very few English exhibitors can have part in the show, it 1s to 
be hoped that the Indian and Colonial Exhibition may not 
be the last of the series. Building in the widest sense of 
the word has a claim on recognition. South Kensington 
has not done much for it, and the collection that represents 
building in the Exhibition Road can only afford amusement 
toa German or Frenchman. A building exhibition on a 
grand scale, in which art was recognised as well as science, 
would surpass all its predecessors in general interest, and 
the authorities need have little fear of a financial loss. It 
is only by a display of the kind that the public will be able 
to learn the importance of the trade in itself, and the 
number of auxiliary crafts which are associated with the 
builders under the direction of architects. We are, of 
course, aware of the excellent exhibitions which are held 
every year, and are growing in importance, but the pro- 
moters of them would hardly object to give way for once to 
anything which would give prestige to the trade, and 
eventually lead to the increase of. business. 

There are many other questions which could be sug- 
gested, and there has been rarely a year in which so much 
expectation awaits the doings of “ that old common Arbi- 
trator, Time.” That architecture at the end of the year may 
be in a fortunate condition is a wish in which all will unite. 


TESSERZA. 


An Assyrian Palace. 
Sir A. H. LAYARD. 

VISITOR was ushered in through the portal, guarded by 

the colossal lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the first 

hall he found himself surrounded by the sculptured records of 
the empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chase, 
the ceremonies of religion were portrayed on the walls, 
sculptured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous colours. Under 
each picture were engraved, in characters filled up with bright 
copper, inscriptions describing the scenes represented. Above 
the sculptures were painted other events—the king, attended 
by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving his prisoners, entering 
into alliance with other monarchs, or performing some sacred 
duty. These representations were enclosed in coloured borders 
of elaborate and elegant design. The emblematic tree, winged 
bulls, and monstrous animals were conspicuous amongst the 
ornaments. At the upper end of the hall was. the colossal 
figure of the king in adoration before the supreme Deity, or 
receiving from his eunuch the holy cup. He was attended by 


warriors, bearing his arms, and by the priests or presiding 
divinities. His robes, and those of his followers, were adorned 
with groups of figures, animals, and flowers, all painted with 
brilliant colours. The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, each 
bearing an inscription recording the titles, genealogy, and 
achievements of the great king. Several doorways, formed by 
gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian 
deities, led into other apartments, which again opened into 
more distant halls. In each were new sculptures. On the 
walls of some were processions of colossal figures, armed men 
and eunuchs following the king, warriors laden with spoil, 
leading prisoners, or bearing presents and offerings to the gods. 
On the walls of others were portrayed the winged priests or 
presiding divinities, standing before sacred trees. The ceilings 
above him were divided into square compartments, painted 
with flowers, or with the figures of animals. Some were 
encased with ivory, each compartment being surrounded by 
elegant borders and mouldings. The beams, as well as the 
sides of the chambers, may have been gilded or even plated 
with gold and silver ; and the rarest woods, in which the cedar 
was conspicuous, were used for the woodwork. Square openings 
in the ceilings of the chambers admitted the light of day. A 
pleasing shadow was thrown over the sculptured walls, and 
gave a majestic expression to the human features of colossal 
forms which guarded the entrances. Through these apertures 
was seen the bright blue of an eastern sky, enclosed in a frame 
on which were painted, in vivid colours, the winged circle in 
the midst of elegant ornaments, and the graceful forms of ideal 
animals. 
Italian Gothic. 
W. S, OKEBY. 

A person accustomed only to that special and beautiful 
Gothic of which this country possesses so many noble examples, 
would at first feel disappointment on beholding St. Petronio, 
Bologna, St. Antonio, Padua, or any other Italian church. In 
them he would in vain look for that picturesque multiplicity of 
parts and strong contrasts of light and shade produced by the 
congeries of mouldings and profusion of tracery with which the 
northern Gothic abounds. He would, perhaps, consider as bald 
the large uncut planes, ornamented by surface decoration only 
—such as mosaics or frescoes. Then, again, the immense span 
of the pier-arches, and also their height relatively to that of the 
partition walls, leaving no room for a triforium, or even a proper 
clerestory ; the great breadth of the aisles themselves com- 
pared with their length ; the absence of large windows for the 
display of tracery ; and the stiff foliage of the capitals, too 
vividly calling to remembrance the Classical types—all these 
features which are characteristic of Italian architecture can 
hardly fail to create disappointment at first. But what seems 
most extraordinary is, that English architects should so hastily 
criticise these buildings, forgetful that their own conceptions of 
the beautiful are thereby exposed to the danger of censure ; and 
it is still more strange that some should even assert of Italian 
Gothic that itis an imitation, but a most contemptible one, of 
the northern Gothic. Surely we cannot suppose that men of 
undoubtedly great minds, many of them universally acknow- 
ledged as having excelled in painting and sculpture, could have 
produced buildings—and these, too, almost unmatched in size— 
differing so entirely and so systematically in many respects 
from those of the northern Gothic, if they were all the while 
attempting to imitate them. Is it not more reasonable to con- 
clude that those peculiarities which have been by some so 
readily styled faults, were, in fact, the results of a perception of 
beauty in the architects different from ours but not the less 
true? Can we not conceive that architectural excellence may 
lie equally in the boldness produced by simplicity of ornament 
as in the variedness consequent upon the multiplicity of parts? 
Is the mystery of the northern Gothic, by which the mind is 
kept in a state of unsatisfied curiosity, alone to be sought after, 
while the repose resulting from a complete comprehension of 
the design is to have no claim upon our regard? In fine, must 
we not admit that, as in individuals, excellence may exist as 
well in one combination of mental qualities as in another, so 
also it may be found in different architectural productions, 
which are the lasting impressions of the collective minds of the 
age and country to which they belong? 


Colour in Gothic Churches. 
M. E. CHEVREUL. 

In the great Gothic churches colour has rarely been em- 
ployed on the exterior, except in a few cases, and always in a 
restrained manner, and without injury to the general harmony, 
for the colour on porches and in niches is altogether insig- 
nificant in this point of view; and, besides, there is nothing to 
show that it was not added long after the erection of the structure 
on which it is found. One of the things I most admire in these 
vast edifices is the art, or, if you will, the luck, with which they 
have succeeded without colour, by having recourse only to 
architecture and sculpture, in giving to the exterior of the 
edifice a variety which in no respect injures the imposing effect 
of the whole. If wenow regard the interior of these churches 
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the magic of the colours of the stained windows will complete 
the enjoyments the sight can receive from colour allied to archi- 
tecture, enjoyments which can only strengthen the power of the 
religious sentiment in those who enter these edifices to address 
their prayers to the God of Christians. M. Boiserée, author of 
a work full of research, as original as profound, on the cathedral 
of Cologne, thinks that the ceilings of Gothic churches ought, 
according to a general custom, to represent the celestial vault 
and be painted blue, studded with stars of gilt metal. If paint- 
ing has from the beginning really concurred with architecture, 
and even with painted sculpture in the interior decoration of 
Gothic churches, it can only have been in a secondary degree 
and on the system of flat tints, from the time when it had been 
decided to put in windows of stained’ glass, for no painting 
applied upon an opaque body such as stone, wood, &c., could 
sustain itself beside the brilliant coloured light transmitted by 
the glass; and if this painting had been graduated according 
to the rules of chiaro-oscuro, all its merit would have disappeared 
for want of pure and white light, the only kind suitable for illu- 
minating it. Is it true that the vicinity of stained glass neces- 
sarily requires as an effect of harmony painting on the 
contiguous walls? Without deciding absolutely in favour of 
the contrary opinion, I confess that, after reflecting long upon 
the deep impressions IJ have received in great Gothic churches, 
where the walls present only the simple effects of light and 
shade upon an uniform surface of stone, where there are no 
colours except those transmitted by the stained glass, I say that 
the sight of more varied effects would have appeared to me an 
error against the principle of suitability of the place to its 
-destination, and this opinion was especially fortified by seeing 
after the Coronation of Charles X. the fine vault of the ancient 
cathedral of Rheims, which, for the occasion, had been painted 
blue sprinkled with frezrs-de-/7s, and recalled the more favourable 
impression received some years before when only the uniform 
colour of the stone was visible. 


Wrilkie’s Method in Painting. 
JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. : 

When Wilkie had fixed upon a subject for painting, he 
reflected upon all pictures of that class already in existence, 
and chose as a model the one in highest repute with the public. 
He was well aware that the general look of the whole was the 
characteristic feature. By, therefore, adopting the leading 
points as a foundation to build upon, he secured a situation 
which had received the approbation of ages. This sometimes 
was the distribution of the principal figures, sometimes the 
situation and shapes of the principal lights, sometimes the 
arrangement of colour, and the proportions of hot and cold 
hues. Each or all combined, therefore, gave him a confidence 
in proceeding not easily to be shaken by the conflicting opinions 
of criticism. Having erected his stage, he brought out. the 
leading persons of his drama, whom, from repeated sketches, 
he placed in the most natural and expressive action. He then 
formed a model of the whole in clay, so as to get the true light 
and shade, which he heightened by the local colour of the 
draperies. From such studies and materials he then com- 
menced his picture, not only painting every figure from the life, 
but collecting also for the same purpose the most trifling objects. 
Hence his works look a faithtul transcript from nature. In 
them we perceive a “full display of the united force of study 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, with judgment 
to digest and fancy to combine them.” Nor is it too much to 
apply a still stronger characteristic. ‘An accumulation of 
knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented by study, and 
exalted by imagination.” 


Modern Fresco Painting, 
ANDREW WILSON. 


I lately went to the royal palace (Genoa) to see the Signor 
Pasciano paint a ceiling in fresco. His tints had all been pre- 
pared before my arrival ; he had only two in pots, namely, pure 
lime and a very pale fiesh tint. He had no palette, but a table 
with a large slate for the top. On it he set round (1) terra vert, 
(2) smalt, (3) vermilion, (4) yellow ochre, (5) Roman ochre, 
(6) darker ochre, (7) Venetian red, (8) umber, (9) burnt umber, 
and (10) black. These colours were all pure, mixed only with 
water, and rather stiff; put down whh a palette-knife, perhaps 
about an ounce, or two at most, of each. He mixed each tint 

. as he wanted it, adding to each from the pot of flesh tint or 
that of white. Near him lay a lump of umber, and, on taking 
up a brushful of colour, he touched this with it; the earth 
instantly absorbed the water, and he was thus enabled to judge 
of the appearance which the tint would present when dry. 
The painter used a resting-stick with cotton on, the top, to pre- 
vent injury to the intonaco. The intonaco being prepared in 
the manner which I have described, the moment it would bear 
touching he set to work. The head was that of the Virgin. 
He began with a pale tint of yellow round the head for the 
glory (the colour of the ground, owing to the mixture of sand 
with the lime, it is to be remembered, is a cool middle tint). 
He then laid in the head and neck with a pale flesh colour, 


and the masses of drapery round the head ard shoulders with 
a middle tint, and with brown and black in the shadows. He 
next, with terra vert and white, threw in the cool tints of the 
face ; then, with a pale tint of umber and white, modelled in 
the features, covered with the same tint where the hair was to 
be seen, and with it also indicated the folds of the white 
veil. All this time he used the colours as thin as we do 
in water-colours ; he touched the intonaco with great tender- 
ness, and allowed ten minutes to elapse before touching the 
same spot a second time. He now brought his coloured study, 
which stood on an easel near him, and began to model the 
features, and to throw in the shades with greater accuracy. He 
put colour in the cheeks, and put in the mouth slightly ; then 
shaded the hair and drapery, deepening always with the same 
colours, which become darker and darker every time they are 
applied, as would be the case on paper, for instance. Having 
worked for half an hour, he made a halt for ten minutes, 
during which time he occupied himself in mixing darker tints ; 
and then began finishing—loading the lights, and using the 
colours much stiffer, and putting down his touches with pre- 
cision and firmness: he softened with a brush with a little 
water. Another rest of ten minutes; but by this time he had 
nearly finished the head and shoulders of his figure, which, 
being uniformly wet, looked exactly like a picture in oil, and 
the colours seemed blended with equal facility. Referring 
again to his oil study, he put in some few light touches in the 
hair, again heightened generally in the lights, touched too into 
the darks, threw a little white into the yellow round the head ; 
and this portion of his composition was finished all in about 
an hour andahalf. This was rapid work;.but you will ob- 
serve that the artist rested four times, so as to allow the wet to 
be sufficiently absorbed into the wall to allow him to repass 
over his work. The artist now required an addition to the 
intonaco, The tracing was again lifted up to the ceiling, and 
the space to be covered being marked by the painter, the 
process was repeated ; and the body and arms of the Madonna 
were finished before I left him at one o’clock. 


Sensitiveness of Plats Glass. (°, 
M. FARADAY. ¢ 

I mentioned to you a fact respecting the production upon 
glass of the forms delineated in a drawing which that glass 
had been used to protect. That drawing was a view of Rome, 
in water-colours, by Coke Smyth, was two years old}; and 
perhaps had remained glazed the whole time. Since then I 
have observed many similar effects with recent drawings, but 
none so very striking and perfect as that one. ‘This effect was, 
I think, without doubt due to the influence of vapour rising 
from a body and affecting the parts of a contiguous body, 
influenced by the ever-varying circumstances of heat, cold, 
moisture, perhaps electricity, &c., connected with the situations 
of the drawings, and can have no relation as to its cause with 
effects apparently similar produced by radiating agencies, 
whether of light or heat or chemical force. But as the effects 
of these different causes are likely to be mingled in some of the 
extreme cases for a while, I was glad of an opportunity lately 
given me by Mr. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East, to examine the 
effects produced by the vicinity of drawings of great age upon. 
the glass placed before them. The drawings I refer to were. 
part of the original Lawrence collection purchased by Sir 


_Robert Peel, and the glass placed before them was in quality 


bad, being subject to a very slight chemical action from the 
atmosphere. Many of these glasses were very dim within, and 
presented only a mottled and irregular appearance; but on one 
or two there were striking effects, and especially on that of the 
drawing of the Crucifixion, by Vandyke, in which the spear,’ 
several Of the limbs of the figures, the faces, and parts of the 
general forms, were very clearly visible on the glass. Now this, 
drawing must be about 200 years old, and yet it produced the 
effect in question. 
Lightning-rods. 
SiR. W. SNoW HARRIS. 

The general principles to be kept in view in the application 
of lightning-rods are these: the rod should be made of the best 
conducting substance ; it should be continuous, and have great 
electrical capacity, and the metal of which it is composed 
should expose as great an extent of surface as possible, con-. 
sistently with strength and durability. Its upper extremity, 
which should project freely into the air, should be pointed, and 
may be triangular, somewhat similar to a bayonet. In cases. 
where metallic vane-spindles or other points exist, it may com- 
mence from these. It should be led as directly as possible 
along the building, and be fixed to its walls. It should termi- 
nate immediately under the surface of the ground in two or 
more branches passing out in any convenient direction ; these: 
branches should, if circumstances permit, be connected with a. 
spring of water, a drain, or some other conducting channel. It 
should be applied immediately to the part to be defended, and 


| not at a short distance from it, and should be so applied, that a 


discharge of lightning falling on the general mass could not. 
possibly find its way to the ground by any circuit of which the 
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conductor did not form a part; that is to say, the conductor 
should be united with all the great masses of metal in its 
vicinity, which offer other possible lines of discharge : by this 
arrangement no more of the discharge could pass in the direc- 
tion of such masses than could be transmitted without damage. 
It is not difficult to carry out these views in the application of 
conductors to stationary elevations—these may be defended by 
solid or tubular rods, or flat plates of metal, applied in any 
convenient way, and carried over projecting portions of the 
building ; when fixed, such conductors require little, further 
attention. 
A Greek Arch. 


W. MURE. 


On emerging from a thick grove of olives and turning up a 
ravine to the right, the object of our pursuit presented itself 
full in front; and with the exception, perhaps, of the Lion 
Gate of Mycenz, I scarcely know a monurnent the first view 
of which produced so powerful an impression on my mind. 
No entire ancient bridge of any kind, still less an arched 
bridge of a genuine Hellenic period, had hitherto been known 
to exist within the limits of Greece; and even the ability of 
the Greek masons. to throw an arch had been very generally 
questioned. Here I saw an arched bridge of considerable size 
and finished structure, and in a style of masonry which guaran- 
tees it a work of the remotest antiquity—probably of the heroic 
age itself, This monument, therefore, while it tangibly con- 
nects us with a period of society separated from our own by so 
wide a blank in the page of history, realises to our senses a 
state of art to all appearance proper and peculiar to itself, and 
which, but for the existence of this and a few other venerable 
remains of the same class, might be considered (as the men by 
whom they were constructed have been by some modern 
schools of sceptics) to be but the unreal-visions of a poetical 
fancy. The beauty of its situation adds much to its general 
effect. It is built just where the stream it traverses, a respect- 
able tributary of the Eurotas, issues from one of the deepest 
and darkest gorges of Taygetus. I could learn no other name 
for this river than that of the neighbouring village on its 
banks, which is called Xerédkampo (Dry-field). It brings down 
a considerable body of water dammed up immediately below 
the bridge for the supply of the village-fountain. The 
masonry of the arch, the piers, and the portions of wall 
immediately connected with either, are ancient and in good 
preservation, The parapet is modern, of poor rubble-work ; 
and where the outer cyclopean facing of the retaining- 
wall at the extremity of each flank has fallen away, traces 
are also visible of Turkish repairs. The span of the arch 
is about 27 feet; the breadth of the causeway between the 
parapets from 6 to 7 feet. Each parapet is about 1 foot 3 inches 
in thickness, giving 9 or 10 feet for the whole breadth of the 
arch. There are no visible remains of pavement. Although 
the precipitous nature of the ground rendered it impossible to 
obtain any full view of the upper or western front of this monu- 
ment, I was yet enabled to ascertain that the masonry is at 
least as well preserved on that side. The largest stones are 
those of the arch. Some of them may be from 4 to 5 feet long, 
from 2 to 3 feet in breadth, and between 1 and 2 feet in thick- 
ness. In size and proportions they are nearly similar to these 
which form the interior lining of the Heroic sepulchres of 
Mycenz, and the whole character of the work leads to the 
impression of its being a structure of the same epoch that pro- 
duced those monuments. Even those who may-not be willing 
to acquiesce in this view will scarcely venture to dispute its 
genuine Hellenic, or rather Spartan, antiquity. Apart from the 
style of the masonry, it is hardly in a situation to admit of its 
being a work either of the Macedonian or Roman periods, lying 
as it does in this remote corner of the peninsula, where in later 
times it is little likely there could have been a thoroughfare 
of sufficient importance to warrant such extensive under- 
takings. Its existence, therefore, seems sufficient in itself 
to establish the use of the arch in Greece at a very remote 
epoch. 

Spanish Choirs. 
G. E.. STREET, R.A. 

In all these churches the proportion of the length of the 
choir to that of the nave is very small. Usually the apses are 
either simply added against the eastern wall of the transept, 
or else, whilst the side apses are built on this plan, the central 
apse is lengthened by the addition of one bay between the 
crossing andthe apse. It is very important to mark this plan, 
‘because, however it was introduced—whether in such churches 
as that of the abbey of Veruela, where the conventual 
arrangement of Citeaux was imported, or in those earlier 
churches of which San Pedro, Gerona, may be taken as an 
example, in which from the first no doubt the choir was trans- 
ferred to the nave, and the central apse treated only as a 
sanctuary—the result was the same on Spanish architecture 
and Spanish ritual. The Church found herself in possession 
of churches, with short eastern apses and no choirs; and 
instead of retaining the old arrangement of the choir, close to 
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and in face of the altar, she admitted her laity to the transept, 
divorced the choir from the altar, and invented those church 
arrangements which puzzle ecclesiologists so much. In our 
own country the same system to some extent prevailed; but 
our architects took a different course; they retained their 
choirs, prolonged them into the nave, and so contrived with- 
out suffering the separation of the clergyfrom the altar they serve, 
which we seein Spain. In one great English church only has the 
Spanish system been adopted, and this, strangely enough, in the 
most complete fashion. Westminster Abbey, in fact, will enable 
any: one to understand exactly what the arrangement of a 
Spanish church is. Its short choir, just large enough for a 
sumptuous and glorious altar, its crossing exactly fitted for the 
stalls of the clergy and the choir, its nave and transepts large 
enough to hold a magnificent crowd of worshippers, are all 
misused just as they would be in Spain, whilst the modern 
arrangements for the people—much more mistaken than they 
are there—involve the possession of the greater part of the 
choir by the laity, and the entire cutting off by very solid metal 
fences of all the worshippers in the transepts from the altar 
before which they are supposed to kneel, and the placing of 
the entire congregation between the priest and the altar. This 
digression will be excused when it is remembered how univer- 
sally this tradition settled itself upon Spain, and how com- 
pletely the perseverance in Romanesque traditions has effected 
her ritual arrangements, and with them her church architecture 
from the twelfth century until the present day. The long choirs 
which were naturally developed in England and France were 
never thought of there, the choir was merely the “Capilla 
mayor ”—the chapel for the high altar, and the use of the nave 
as the people’s church was ignored or forgotten as much as it 
was—very rightly—in some of our cwn old conventual churches, 
where the choir was prolonged far down into the nave, and the 
space for the people reduced to a bay or two only at its 
western end. 
The Line of Beauty in Architecture. 
R. P. KNIGHT. 


As to lines, I know of none that may not be graceful, 
elegant, and beautiful in proper circumstances and situations, 
and none that are not the reverse when employed improperly. 
This just application of them just feeling alone. can determine, 
for those who have attempted to regulate it by system have 
only set up system against sentiment, and thus co-operated 
with the caprices of novelty and fashion in diffusing false taste 
through the world :—Zigzag walks, serpentine canals, spiral 
columns, broken or scooped pediments, have all sprung from 
this systematic “line of beauty,’ and, for some periods, 
triumphed over the common sense and common feelings of 
mankind. In architecture, indeed, this sacrifice of feeling to 
system has been less prevalent than in other arts, which, being 
less immediately appropriated to the uses of common life, 
were less under the influence of common sense; for, though 
spiral columns and scooped pediments were for a time in 
fashion, it was more with painters than with architects ; and 
painters, as before observed, have reasons peculiarly belonging 
to their own art for preferring them. Undulating walls and 
serpentine balustrades have nowhere, that I know of, been in 
use ; nor have I seen or heard of curved roofs on this side of 
China, except in imitations introduced into this country prin- 
cipally by a person (Sir William Chambers, R.A.) who gave 
equal proofs of the purity of his taste when he censured the 
temples of Athens and designed those of Kew. 


Light and Air. 
O. S. ROUND. 


Undisturbed enjoyment of a window or windows, with the 
same access of light and air for a period of twenty years, con- 
stitutes a house, what is called the Dominant tenement, having 
that advantage over the adjoining one or one in the immediate 
neighbourhood which cannot claim the same, or a greater, 
length of user for its windows, and this is called the Servient 
tenement fro hac. Up to the expiration of the last day con- 
stituting the term of twenty years, inasmuch as the title to be 
called “* Dominant” or the obligation to be considered as the 
“‘ Servient” has not arisen, any obstruction to light and air (so 
that it does not constitute a nuisance and so come within the 
purview of the common law on that subject) may take place 
with impunity ; but the moment that the twenty years are com- 
pleted, if the ordinary user of the windows be interfered with, 
then immediately arises the remedy in a court of equity either 
to restrain the act of the obstruction, or to prevent its con- 
tinuance if it has taken place, although usually the remedy is 
preventive, and matters are kept in s¢a¢w guo until the right is 
determined either by granting an injunction until the hearing, 
or trial of the question on the merits, which is the usual 
course, or by some arrangement which has the same effect. 
The prevention of the continuance of the obstruction is, of 
course, tantamount to asking for its removal, and this is called 
a mandatory injunction, being something active rather than 
restrictive, a commanding something to be done and not simply 
restraining the doing. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ACCORDING to a late number of /¢a/ie, the paintings by 
MicHEL ANGELO in the Sistine Chapel have of late years 
shown signs of decay, especially those on the ceiling. The 
Pope, who is a great lover-of art, has ‘resolved to do every- 
thing that is possible for their preservation. One of the 
causes commonly ascribed as affecting the frescoes 1s the 
smoke from torches and thuribles. ‘There is no-other way 
to remove it except by a cessation of the ceremonies in the 
chapel. It is understood that this course is under the con- 
sideration of the Pope. The Pauline Chapel could be 
employed as a substitute. It contains the last paintings of 
MicHeL AncELo—the Crucifixidn of St. Peter and -the 
Conversion of St. Paul. It would be a tribute to the 
memory of the great artist if the Sistine Chapel were 
cleared from the seats, balustrading, &c., and thus became 
a shrine which would be visited for the sake of art alone. 


THE Association of Workers in Bronze have re-esta- 
blished the technical school for drawing and modelling, 
which was closed since 1870. It is under the direction of 
M. EuGENE Ropert, who is an excellent sculptor. Oral 
lectures are given every week on elementary geometry, 
perspective, anatomy, and history of styles of ornament. 
The students draw and model alternately, in order that they 
may be facile in both branches. Models are selected which 
combine historic interest while being suited to the require- 
ments of the students, and in this way it is expected that 
the students will acquire the knowledge which will enable 
them to design in all styles. ‘The trade in ornamental 
metal-work is one that is essentially Parisian, but owing to 
the advance of art education in Belgium and Germany, and 
the new competition with the Japanese, Paris finds it 
difficult to retain her old position. ‘The Chambre Syndicale 
feel that it is only by superiority of design they can retain 
their customers. 


THE last report testifies that under the new management 
the Manchester School of Art has attained a great deal of 
success. During the year 10,649 works by students have 
been submitted for adjudication to the examiners of the 
Science and Art Department, this number being nearly 
3,500 in excess of the number submitted in the previous 
year, and more than double the number four years ago. 
Of the quality of these works and the character of the 
teaching given in the school the South Kensington examiners 
in their recent report speak very highly. If further proof 
were required of the efficient training of the students, the 
results of the national competition of works by students of 
all schools of art in the kingdom would be conclusive, the 
Manchester school having gained one gold medal, ten silver 
medals, twelve bronze medals, forty national Queen’s prizes, 
four free studentships, seventy-six third-grade prizes, and 
seventy-one second-grade prizes. The last Government 
return, that for 1883-84, shows an average of one prize to 
rather over fifteen students for the kingdom in second and 
third-grade advanced local and national competitions, while 
in the Manchester school there was one prize to every four 
students on the register. 


THE preliminary works for the Fine Arts Exhibition in 
Berlin have been commenced. The ground to be covered 
is of larger area than was originally contemplated, for it has 
been resolved to make the historic section of exceptional 
importance, and, among other experiments, the relation 
between Greek architecture and the severe imitations which 
are so generally adopted in Prussian cities will be suggested 
by restorations of ancient buildings on a grand scale. A 
copy of an Egyptian temple will be employed to display a 
series of landscape paintings from the German colonies in 
Africa. The explorations in Greece, which have been 
carried out under the protection of the German Govern- 
ment, will also be amply illustrated by means of copies of 
the figures which were found. It will not be the fault of 
the managers of the exhibition if the visitors do not come 
away convinced that in these days Germany is the heir of 
Greece. The artists’ societies will have many opportunities 


to form cavalcades that will recall Panathenaic festivals and. 


African caravans, as well as historic events in the history of 
the Fatherland. The Royal Academy of Berlin, who have 
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charge of the arrangements, are desirous to obtain the 
assistance of foreign artists. A bureau will be opened for 
the sale of works, on which a commission of 5 per cent. will 
be charged, and in order to increase the opportunities of 
finding purchasers a lottery will be organised. Besides the 
ordinary catalogue, there will be an illustrated edition and 
one with special illustrations on a large scale of the most 
distinguished works. The exhibition is to be open from 
May until October. : 


THE municipal authorities of Paris have invited al? 
young artists who wish to compete for the bourses offered 
by the City, to send in their applications. There are five 
of 12,000 frs. each to be divided, and painters and sculp- 
tors who are natives of the department of the Seine are 
eligible to compete for the gifts. The selection will be 
determined by the number of prizes which a candidate has 
obtained in the course of his studies, but it is also necessary 
to show by a work that art has been adopted as a profes- 
sion. Architects and musicians who have obtained a second 
Prix, de Rome are allowed to compete. 


LAKE NEMI was in classic days supposed to be pale 
Dran’s mirror (Speculum Diane), owing to the clearness of 
the waters and the position of the temple, which was dedi- 
cated to the goddess and stood on the banks. In the last 
century excavations were undertaken to ascertain if any 
remains of the temple existed, but as nothing was found 
the work was akandoned, and doubts were raised about the 
truth of the descriptions which are to be met with in Latin” 
writers. An exploration is again in progress at the side of 
the lake, and the walls of the temple and of its annexes 
bave been discovered. Over five thousand objects have 
been unearthed, many of them being votive offerings such as 
statuettes, medals and inscriptions. Some of the figures. 
are said to be good examples of modelling. 


ALTHOUGH the financial condition of Greece excites 
apprehension, a decree has been signed by the King autho- 
rising the holding of a great exhibition at the end of next 
year in Athens. ‘The building assigned for the purpose is 
the fine palace which was erected at the expense of the 
Messrs. Zappas from the designs of M. BOULANGER, andi 
then presented to the city. It must have cost over 70,000/. 
The purpose of the exhibition will be to show the progress 
made by Greece since the War of Independence, in arts as ~ 
well as in industry and commerce. It is intended to have a 
revival of Olympic games. Lectures will also be delivered 
by various academicians, in order to explain the efforts. 
made by the Greeks, and to dissipate the prejudices which 
prevail against them as a people. The customary medals 
will be awarded to exhibitors. 


At the beginning of the year it becomes a duty to 
recommend the diaries and blotters which are produced by 
Messrs. Hupson & Kearns. The publishers have gone so- 
near perfection, that all that can be expected from them is. 
{o maintain a new year’s diaries at the same level as that of 
the year preceding. ‘This has been done, and we are con- 
fident their most useful a:ds to architects will continue to. 
be appreciated. 


A PETITION is in course.of signature expressing to the 
governing body of Eton the surprise and regret that is felt 
by old Etonians at the proposal to remove the range of 
buildings on the west. side of Weston’s Yard. The 
memorialists say:—The interest which these buildings 
possess as a specimen of Elizabethan and later domestic 
architecture, has been recognised both by the Society of 
Antiquaries and by the Royal Archeological Institute. 
Their architectural value is enhanced by the special his- 
torical associations which attach to that portion of them — 
which is in the occupation of the Head Master. To many 
successive generations of Etonians these buildings are en- 
deared by memories, which ought not, it will be generally — 
admitted, to be needlessly disregarded. Of two other pro- 
jects said to be impending—the destruction of Hawtry’s. 
Library and the conversion of Upper School to the purpose: 
of replacing it—it will be enough to say that we fail to see - 
the necessity for the one, and are strongly impressed with 
the unsuitability of the other. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE REVERIE OF ALBERT DURER, 


NE of the accepted traditions in the history of art is 
that relating to the unhappiness of ALBERT DURER, 
who is supposed to have suffered much through the rapacity 
of his wife. Like so many famous artists he was the son 
of a goldsmith, and it is said that ALBERT was a master of 
the craft when he was little more than sixteen years of age. 
But he grew dissatisfied, and after much entreaty was 
bound an apprentice to MicHAEL WOHLGEMUTH, who was 
a sort of “ general utility” artist in Nuremberg. When his 
term was over ALBERT set out on the usual Wanderjahr, 
which, in his case, lasted for more than four years. From 
the time he left his father’s workshop a period of about 
eight years had elapsed, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the elder DUrrEr, who was a lover of old- 
fashioned ways of living, began to imagine that his son had 
inherited the roving disposition of his ancestors,’ the cattle- 
dealers, and was never likely to become a staid Nuremberg 
burgher, unless some arrangements were made for the pur- 
pose by providing him with a house and wife. The 
daughter of Hans FREI, a worthy who was known as a 
musician and as an optician, was selected for the bride, and 
she was betrothed to ALBERT DURER on the day of his 
arrival in his native town. He was in his twenty-third year, 
being eight years older than AGNES FREI. 

The marriage, it is said, did not bring happiness to the 
bridegroom. There exists a portrait of himself, which 
DURER painted a few years afterwards, and which is not 
suggestive of a young man of twenty-eight. Mrs. JAMESON 
interprets the melancholy expression as evidence that the 
artist “was then suffering from that bitter domestic curse, 
a shrewish avaricious wife, who finally broke his heart.” 
The proofs that are relied on by those who believe in the 
artist’s misery are threefold. First, there is tradition; 
secondly, there are DURER’s letters when he was absent from 
his home, which are marked by coldness of expression; and 
in the third place there is a letter from the artist’s friend, 
WILIBALD PIRKHEIMER, addressed to TSCHERTE, the 
Emperor’s architect. Init he describes AcNEs as a fretful, 
jealous, scolding wife, who urged DUrReER to labour night 
and day solely to earn money, even at risk to his life, 


in order that she might be left rich, It is now 
difficult to say how much truth may be in the 
allegations. Dr. Morirz TuHausinc, about whose enthu- 


siasm for DURER there is no question, has lately examined 
the evidence with all the patience of a German. In his 
opinion PIRKHEIMER was the originator of the accusation 
against DUreEr’s wife. He disliked her not because of 
cruelty to her husband, but simply because she sold a pair 
of stags’ horns which he had’ been eager to possess. As 
there is no limit to what a disappointed collector can do in 
his rage, itis not impossible that Dr. THAusING’s surmise 
is near the truth, and if so DURER’s wife has been maligned 
for centuries because one man in Nuremberg was her 
enemy. Whatever amount of truth may be in the tradition 
it forms a subject fitted to be utilised by a novelist, and it is 
rather surprising that no one turned it to account prior to 
LEOPOLD SCHEFER. His book has given rise to the picture 
by Herr Jacos, of which an illustration appears in this 
number. The following extract from the story will enable 
us to realise the intention of the artist :— 


Labour was life and delight to Diirer, for anyone can 
make mention of his own industry as he would of a duty, and 
of the want of it as asin of omission. But the artist is no 
machine, no mill-wheel that turns round and round day and 
night ; his toil is mental, and his works are mind produced 
by mind. In spring when it becomes hot, and the heavens are 
inflamed, and the thunderstorm in the spring night, with its 
red flashes and great rain-drops, causes a thousand buds to 
spring, brings forth blossoms, opens out crocuses, violets and 
hyacinths, and they, when the heavenly blessing hangs over 
them, stand there in the morning, as if by their own power they 
had grown out of the earth, because they are so beautiful, and 
every one gives them credit for possessing the wonderful power 
of self-production—in like manner, an inward mental! sun opens 
out as suddenly the flowers in the mind of the artist. But they 
must all wait patiently till their time comes, and he must wait 


patiently and tend them for a long time as germ and bud ; and ° 


the restlessness, the laying of the hand, the rubbing of the 
brow, and the painful self-torture are of no avail, nay, all in 


vain. If nevertheless he tries, then he is like a child who tears 
a still-clesed snowdrop along with its stalk, and forces it 
open with his mouth, or peels a butterfly out of the chrysalis, 
and only beholds the wonder of incipient life before it comes 
to an end. 

Master Albert often dreamed and delayed whole days; 
sat down, rose up, spoke to himself, drew with his stick on the 
sand, or began to sketch an eye ora nose with black chalk ; 
and then Agnes called him a child, or thought that, dissatisfied? 
with her, he held converse with his own-soul. Or he walked 
up and down in the garden, stood for a quarter of an hour at a 
time before the trunk of a tree, and studied its wonderfully- 
bursting bark ; looked up to the heavens, and imprinted on his. 
memory the forms of the clouds; or he sat before the door, 
and called thither handsome children, placed one quite in the 
shade of the roof, another only half, and made a third stand in 
the full sunshine, that he might adjust for himself the colours of 
the dresses in light and shade; or he accosted old men and 
women, who came to him just as if they had been sent by God. 
Then Agnes complained, and said peevishly, ‘ My God! why 
not rather work? Thou knowest well we need it.” 

“T do work,” said Albert ; “my picture is ready.” 

“God grant it!” sighed she, as if he were lazy or in- 
capable. 

“Just consider, my Agnes,” said he then, smiling. ‘‘ Does 
the chisel carve the forms? Does the pencil paint? These 
are my spirits and slaves, who do my will when | call them.” 

“ But still thou canst sit down.” : 

“T certainly can do so.” 

“ If thy pencil would only move of itself—were there such a 
pencil—then we should have our wants supplied.” 

“ T would burn, I would banish such a pencil, as if it were 
an evil spirit! I—I must do all: myself, otherwise I should no 
longer be myself.” 

Internal images appeared to Diirer’s mind, as if induced by 
constant devotion, and disclosed to his sight how the crocus 
appearing out of the earth, tears its little delicate white child’s 
shirt; and then the master glowed like a vessel full of molterm 
gold, liquefied and pure for the casting, so that he trembled, 
knew nothing more of the world, and what was revealed to 
him he transferred to the tablet with inspired haste. Then 
came Agnes and called to him two or three times, always 
louder and louder, about some trifle. He sprang up, 
neither knowing where he had been nor where he was; 
the portals of the spiritual kingdom closed suddenly, and the 
only half conjured-up images: sank back into night, and into 
spiritual death, and perhaps never returned to him—ah! nevey 
thus again. : 


SCHEFER’S novel, it may be remarked, is put forth as if 
it were taken from a manuscript by one of DURER’s friends, 
and this will account for the striving after simplicity. Herr 
Jacos, in his picture, imagines the painter to have been 
attracted by a group of children in the garden of his house 
who are watching a bird, and then to have fallen into a 
reverie, from which he will soon be awakened by the shrill 
voice of his wife, as she urges him to return to his painting- 
room. One need not be surprised if at such a time DUrErR’s 
blood, as SCHEFER supposes, ran through his veins like a 
spring flood, that he seized the dream-dispeller by the arm, 
and held it as in a vice until he awoke. Apologies followed 
when he recognised who was before him, but for both of 
them the world had become more prosy. 

Herr JAcos has all that love for children which is a 
characteristic of his countrymen, as may be seen by the 
importance given to poems relating to children in every 
collection of German literature. It might even be 
objected to his picture that DUreErR is not the principal 
figure, and is introduced as a means to fill up the 
background, But if DUrER could have seen the design, 
he would probably make no objection to the position 
assigned to him. In the representation of the house Herr 
Jacos has allowed himself some latitude. Every one knows. 
the great rambling half-timbered building belonging to 
DwreER in the street which now bears his name, but was. 
formerly called the Zisselgasse. At present it has nothing: 
corresponding with the garden shown in the picture, but it 
is supposed that at one time outbuildings and a garden. 
formed part of the premises. In 1826 Dr. Camps, the 
author of an interesting book on Dtrer, purchased a 
balcony carved by the painter which formerly belonged 
to the buildings. It is not certain where it was placed, but 
it is reasonable to imagine that it was near the painting- 
room and may have overlooked a garden. It could not, 
however, have belonged to the room with the long light near 
the ceiling, which is shown to visitors as the master’s studio, 
for the window might have been devised by DUrer’s 
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wife in order that the painter could not gaze upon the street 
without the aid of a ladder. 


INSTITUTE AND BATHS, TAMWORTH. 


HIS building, which is being provided by the bene- 
ficence of the vicar of Tamworth—the Rev. WILLIAM 
MacGrecor—will be presented by him to the town to 
supply a want of accommodation for recreation and_ prac- 
tice ‘in swimming, &c., which has long been felt. It is 
situated in a central position near the fine parish church, 
which is an object of interest in the view obtained from the 
first floor windows. The construction is of half-timber 
framing in solid oak, this style of building being deter- 
mined upon with the view of continuing the ancient build- 
ing traditions of the town, exemplifications of which are 
seen in the adjoining houses and in other old structures 
near by. 

The large ba*h-room is 57 feet long and 36 feet wide. 
The walls are lined with brown glazed and buff bricks, and 
it is fitted with dressing-boxes, shower-bath, &c., complete. 
The swimming-bath itself is 47 feet long and 27 feet wide. 
It is lined with white glazed bricks, and arrangements are 
made to keep the water heated up to a temperature of 
70 deg. Fahr. There are three private bath-rooms supplied 
with hot and cold water. Adjoining the baths is a care- 
taker’s house, and a fives’ court with separate entrance 
from the street. The staircase adjoining the principal 
entrance leads up to good reading and recreation-rooms. 

The architects have given careful attention to the 
arrangements for heating, ventilation, and drainage, and 
have endeavoured to introduce the most improved materials 
and fittings consistent with a reasonable expenditure. A 
movable floor will be laid down over the swimming-bath in 
winter, to allow of the large room being utilised for other 
useful purposes. 

Messrs. CHARLES CLARSON & Son are the contractors 
for the whole of the work, the cost being about 3,oo0/, 
Mr. ALLAN Luoyp is the clerk of works. The whole of 
the glazed bricks and the roofing tiles were supplied by Mr. 
Epwarps, of Ruabon. The architects are Messrs. DouGLas 
& ForpHAM, of Chester. 


HOUSES, HANDSWORTH WOOD, 


HIS picturesque group is erected near Birmingham, 
in a district which is rapidly changing from rural to 
suburban. The exterior is of best pressed bricks, with 
stone bands and lintels. The half-timber gables and eaves 
are rendered between timbers in the cement, and the roof is 
covered with pressed tiles. A large portion of the space in 
the roof is occupied by a billiard-room, having a covered 
balcony attached. The contractor was Mr. JOHN WEzp, 
and the architect was Mr. JoHN P. OsBorne, A.R.LB.A,, 
of 95 Colmore Row, Birmingham, from whose designs and 
under whose superintendence the whole was erected. 


ETCHINGS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE first instalment of the series of etchings from West- 
minster Abbey by Mr. A. H. Haig having appeared, the 
Times, in noticing the plates, says :—‘‘ Mr. Haig is the most 
successful architectural etcher now living, and his work is 
increasingly popular. He deserves all his success, for his 
draughtsmanship is first-rate, his command of light and shade 
is very considerable,'and he spares no labour in attaining per- 
fection. The three étchinys before us are the first instalment 
ofa series of seven plates of Westminster Abbey, varying in 
size from 15 inches by 23 inches to 9 inches by 8 inches. The 
two larger represent the north chancel aisle and the view from 
St. Edmund’s Chapel; while the smaller is a view of the choir 
from the south transept. The largest and most important is 
the St. Edmund’s Chapel, which will probably rank as the best 
or almost the best of all Mr. Haig’s works. The position is 
chosen with great skill, the drawing both of the arches and of 
the small details is excellent, and the light and shade are dis- 
tributed in a masterly manner. The Worth Chancel Aisle is 
equally well drawn, but is somewhat less effective as a whole, 
the light being more uniformly spread over the plate. There 
is much delicacy and charm in the small plate of Zhe Chancel, 
seen from the South Transept, and the group of figures in 
shadow is a very legitimate device for increasing the effect. We 


may add that Mr. Haig issues with the etchings a small hand- 


book of some features of the abbey, prettily printed within 
ornamental borders, and adorned with outline reductions of his 
plates.” 


ST. MICHAEL’S. CHURCH, COVENTRY. 


HE foundations on the south side of the tower are being 
underpinned after the manner of those on the north side. 


Apparently when any small quantity of the old foundations is — 


removed there is a movement in the tower towards the south 
side ; and it would appear that the south-west buttress has 
sunk a little. A series of new cracks have appeared on the 
south side of the western doorway, both on the internal and 
external faces of the tower. These run vertically several feet 
in length up the faces of the walls, and “‘ tests” which have been 
applied by the foreman eyery day proved that the tower had 
moved perceptibly on each separate trial. The underpinning 
of the foundation at the south-west angle is now completed so 
far as to render the fabric perfectly free from collapse. At the 
invitation of the Restoration Committee Mr. J. L. Pearson, the 
consulting architect, accompanied by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, Mr. 
Thompson, the contractor, and Mr. G. R. Webster, the clerk of 
the works, lately made an inspection of the fabric. The object 
of the visit was to report upon the condition of the tower and 
steeple, and to ascertain whether the bells could be safely re- 
hung in their former position. 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF HOUSES. 


T the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, which 
was held last week, a paper “‘ On Construction in Earth- 
quake Countries” was read by Mr. John Milne, F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Geology, Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokio, Japan. 

The result of observations showed that there was at least one 
earthquake per day in Japan, including simple tremors. 
ings in that empire were of three types—ordinary brick-and- 
mortar structures, light wooden houses, and buildings strongly 
bound together with cement and iron rods, considered to be 
earthquake-proof. The author had observed the effects of 
earthquakes upon buildings, and had instituted experiments to 
measure the relative motion in different parts of a building 
when shaken by an earthquake, as well as others to determine 
how far earthquake-motion might be cut off from buildings. 
Earthquakes which had produced effects on buildings in Japan, 
generally commenced with tremors of small amplitude and 
short period. They appeared to be surface waves and lasted 
ten or twelve seconds. These tremors were succeeded by the 
shock. If this had an amplitude of 25 miullimétres, and a 
maximum acceleration of 500 or 600 millimétrés per second, 
brick chimneys were in danger of being cracked. The ampli- 
tude and period of a shock were measured by diagrams taken 
by seismographs. From these quantities, on the assumption of 
simple harmonic motion, the maximum velocity which deter- 
mined the projecting power, and the maximum acceleration or 
intensity might be calculated. The author,then showed in 
what respect the methods pursued by him differed from those 
followed by the late Mr. Robert Mallett, M.Inst.C.E. The 
phenomenon terminated by a series of irregular vibrations 
resultant on the first shock, together with other shocks at 
intervals of a few seconds. The period of all the vibrations 
depended partly on the intensity of the disturbance and partly 
on the nature of the ground. These concluding vibrations had 
periods of from 0:2 to o'25 of a second. The author showed 
that there might be a disturbance of very large amplitude 
which would produce no destruction, and that at two neighbour- 
ing stations it was only the shocks which had similar direc- 
tions. The motions were generally performed in ellipses (like 
the figure 8, spirals, and in ‘a complexity of directions too 
intricate to define. The vertical component was relatively so 
small that it might usually be neglected.. In the vicinity of an 
epicentrum there was, without, doubt, much vertical motion. 
Of this, however, the author had no experience; but he con- 
cluded that the area of the anaseismic wave was relatively 
small, and that if the effects of the horizontal shock could be 
nullified much destruction might. be prevented. 

Experiments had shown that earthqua<e-motion might be 
partially avoided, either by making a seismic survey of the area 
on which it was intended to build, and then selecting a site 
where the motion was comparatively small, or by adopting free 
foundations, or by using deep foundations. The author de- 
scribed a series of earthquake-stations he had established on 
the premises ot the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, 
which included an area of ten acres. The differences in the 
amount of motion at some of these stations showed that, in the 
same earthquake, buildings in certain positions would have 
been destroyed, while others on the same limited area would 
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have been practically uninjured. The authorities in Tokio had 
since discussed the feasibility of making a seismic survey of 
the whole city, or at least of those portions where it was 
intended to erect large and important buildings. Some years 
ago the author made experiments to determine the difference 
in the range of motion on high ground as compared with that 
experienced on low ground. The result obtained in Tokio 
showed that there was least motion on the hills. This rule 
appeared to be reversed in Yokohama. 

With respect to free foundations, the author had erected a 
building, 20 feet by 14 feet, constructed of timber, with a 
shingle roof, plaster walls, and a ceiling of laths and paper. 
The building rested on 10-inch shells, supported on cast-iron 
plates with saucer-like edges fixed on the heads of piles. 
Above the shells, and attached to the building, were cast-iron 
plates, slightly concave, but otherwise similar to those below. 
From the records of instruments placed in the building, it 
would appear that at the time of the earthquake there was a 
slow motion backwards and forwards, but that all the sudden 
motion or shock had been destroyed. Although this device 
somewhat mitigated the effects of earthquakes, the motion 
produced by walking, by the wind, and by other causes, 
resulted in effects much more serious than those due to ordi- 
nary earthquakes. To increase the rolling friction the author 
next employed 8-inch shot, and after that 1-inch shot. The 
last attempt was to support the building at each of its six piers 
upon a handful of -inch cast-iron shot resting on flat plates. 
By this means friction had been so much increased that the 
house stood solidly, and unless its free foundations were pointed 
out, the peculiarities of the building would not be noticed. — Its 
movement at the time of an earthquake was very small. If still 
finer shot and in greater quantity could be employed, the 
resultant advantages might be increased. These experiments 
showed that light one-storeyed buildings, like bungalows, built 
of wood or iron, might be put up so that sudden horizontal 
motion of the ground could not be transmitted to them. 

Experiments with regard to deep foundations had been 
carried out in a pit ro feet deep and 4 feet wide. At the 
bottom, where there was a natural hard earth, a seismograph 
proved that there the motion was always very small. 

The question of how to avoid destruction, due to the acqui- 
sition of momentum, was then discussed. It was pointed out 
that stresses and strains applied horizontally had chiefly to be 
dealt with, and not those due to gravity. This was illustrated 
by an ordinary masonry arch. For vertically-applied forces this 
was stable, whilst for horizontally-applied forces its stability 
solely depended upon the adhesion of the material which 
cemented it together. An examination of many brick arches 
which had been cracked by earthquakes showed, among other 
points, that if archways were indispensable, they should curve into 
their abutments and not meet them at an angle. Another import- 
ant rule was to avoid coupling together two portions of a structure 
which from their position were likely to have different vibrational 
periods. A remarkable example had been afforded in Yoko- 
hama after the earthquake of February 20, 1880. A moderately 
high factory chimney was supposed to require support ; it was 
therefore connected by an iron band to a neighbouring building. 
When the earthquake came, the band cut it in two. Chimneys 
of bungalows were liable to.destruction due to difference in 
vibrational period. By themselves either the chimneys or the 
roofs of the bungalows would have been secure, but when in 
contact they had been mutually destructive. If united, the 
various parts of a building, having different vibrational periods, 
should be connected by bonds so strong as to be constrained 
to move as a whole. Other observations indicated that in a 
severe earthquake the difference in phase of the portions of the 
building at the two sides of a crack sometimes reached two 
millimétres, from which it was deduced that portions of a 
building not likely to synchronise in their vibrational period 
ought either to be strongly tied together, or else, by joints in- 
tentionally left during its construction, be completely separated 
from each other. 

Finally, the author. observed that in the construction of 
buildings in countries liable to earthquakes, the most important 
principles to be followed were :—First, to provide against 
horizontally-applied: stresses ; secondly, to allow all parts of 
the building with different vibrational periods either to have 
freedom amongst themselves, or else to bind them securely 
together with long steel or iron tie-rods, especially at the flocrs 
and near corners ; and, thirdly, to avoid heavy superstructures. 


THE MOFFAT LIBRARY, PORT GLASGOW. 


A MEETING of the Moffat Library trustees was held last 
week to consider the report by Mr. William Leiper on 
the designs lodged by the competing architects, and also a 
report by Messrs. Shields & Walker, measurers, on the three 
designs recommended by him, and marked “ Bibliothéque,” 
“ Newark,” and “Port Glasgow.” After considerable dis- 


cussion a vote was taken, which resulted in the design marked 
“* Bibliothéque” being selected, and, on the sealed envelopes 
being opened, it was found that Messrs. Wilson & Stewart, 
architects, Glasgow, were the authors. This design had been 
placed first by Mr. Leiper, and in his report he remarked with 
regard to it that “the design architecturally is very good, and 
has the distinctive look of a library, the reading-room being 
the main feature, internally as well as externally.” 

The building is to be of two storeys. On the ground-floor 
is the lending library, librarian’s house, of two apartments, with 
arrangements for the cooking apparatus in connection with the 
town hall; and on the first floor there is a reading-room and 
two smaller rooms. The lending library on the ground-floor 
occupies the centre, and is entered by the main door direct 
from King Street. This room is to be fitted up with 
mahogany counter, shelving, and presses for about 12,500 
volumes. The room is 30 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. Upstairs 
the reading-room fronts King Street, and occupies the greater 
portion of this floor. Itis 47 feet by 24 feet 6 inches, and is 
thoroughly lighted and ventilated. The furniture in this room 
will consist of tables, chairs, forms, writing-desks, and attend- 
ance office; and there is a lift from this room by which books 
can be sent up or down as required, without the .necessity of 
the librarian leaving the library. The other two rooms on this 
floor are over the lesser town hall, the one being 24 feet by 
18 feet, and the other 21 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 6 inches. 
The present lighting of the lesser town hall is not interfered 
with, but there is an additional light from the roof, a “ well” 
having to be formed so as to avoid interfering with the “ wheel ” 
window on the gable of the town hall, and to conserve this 
light ; and a large roof light is placed on the back of the lesser 
hall, which will give more light than this building has at 
present. 

The heating of the apartments is to be by means of hot- 
water pipes carried through the present heating apparatus in 
the town hall. It is expected that the building will cost be- 
tween 1,700/7, and 1,800/. Theother two designs recommended 
by Mr. Leiper were ‘“ Newark,” by Mr. James Lindsay, 248 West 
George Street, Glasgow ; and “ Port Glasgow,” by Messrs. Johm 
Burnet & Sons, architects, 167 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Uppington.—The church at Uppington has been re- 
opened after restoration and enlargement. The masons’ work 
has been executed by Mr. Dodgson, of Northallerton ; the 
carpenter and joiners work by Mr. Thomas Morris, of 
St. Austinfriars, Shrewsbury ; the plumbing by Mr. Dodwell,, 
Wyle-cop, Shrewsbury; painting by Mr. Robinson, Dogpole, 
Shrewsbury ; ornamental glazing by Mr. Atkinson, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; heating and constructional ironwork, Messrs. 
Alltree & Lea, Shrewsbury ; ornamental brasswork, Messrs. 
Thomason, Birmingham ; lamps, Messrs. Wright & Butler,, 
Birmingham. The peal of six bells were cast by Messrs. 
Warner, of London, the fittings and hangings being by Messrs. 
Mallaby & Sons, of Masham. The work has been carried out 
under the supervision of the architect, Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington. 


Reepham.—The church of St. Mary has been re-opened 
after works of renovation, which have been carried out by 
Mr. W. Chapman, contractor, of Hunworth, from the designs 
of Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, of Norwich. 


Lyme Regis.—The old church of St. Michael has been re- 
opened after works of reparation, which have been carried out 
at a cost of about 2,500/, under the direction of Messrs. 
Crickmay, architects, Weymouth. 


Midhurst.—Iping church, Midhurst, has been reopened. 
The church has been all but entirely rebuilt, having become 
very unsafe, although it was only forty years old. It had at 
that time superseded an ancient Norman building of much 
interest. The work has been carried out by Mr. Till, of Mid- 
hurst, under the superintendence of Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., architect, of London. 


Port Glasgow.— The memorial-stone of a new church has 
been laid. The building has been designed by Messrs. Burnet 
& Son, architects, Glasgow, to accommodate about 800 people, 
and will have a hall in connection capable of holding about 
400, besides five classrooms with accommodation for 100, 
ministers vestry, and session-house. Externally the church 
will be Early English Gothic, of simple but extremely bold 
character. The contractors for the whole work are Messrs. 
Macormack & Sons, Glasgow. The estimated cost of the 
building is 3,500/. 

Wellingore.—The chapel at Wellingore Hall, which was 
destroyed by fire last year, has been restored and consecrated 
by the Bishop of Nottingham, Dr. Bagshawe. The building 
has been erected by Messrs. Lawrence & Sons, of City Road, 
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London, from the designs of Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, hon. 
secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
altar has been executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, in 
Painswick stone, from the designs of Mr. C. A. Butler, London. 
Its front panels are sculptured, the figures representing our 
Blessed Lord in the centre, with St. Michael, St. Raphael, St. 
Hugh, and St. Christopher on either side. Three windows, of 
two lights each, have been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls, of London. The chapel is lighted by 
electricity in conjunction with the hall. The style of archi- 
tecture is Romanesque, with Norman dog-tooth ornament in 
the arches; the walls are constructed of massive masonry. 
Ancaster stone has been used throughout, except for the pillars, 
which latter are of Devonshire marble. 


Hebden Bridge.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened. The chapel is designed in the Italian style. The 
material used is the stone of the neighbourhood, and the effect 
of the whole is substantial. The arrangement of the building 
consists of chapel to seat about 1,000 persons, with spacious 
entrances and stairs to the gallery on each side, as well as 
from the back. Four vestries are also provided. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, of Liverpool and 
London. The windows are of lead-light work in geometric 
pattern of well-chosen coloured glass, by Messrs. Holloway, of 
Liverpool, and the font is of hammered brass and copper work, 
with jewelled band, by Messrs. Brawn & Co., of Birmingham. 
Messrs. W. Ives & Co., of Shipley, have had the contract for 
the building generally. The cost, in addition to the site and 
old material, is 4,000/. 


Contractors’ Grievances. 


S1rR,—In November last we were invited by Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, architect, of Barking, and surveyor to the Local 
Board there, to submit a tender in a limited competition for a 
malt store in that town, and, having received the quantities in 
due course, we on the 18th inst. sent one in, with the following 
result :— 


Mowlem & Co. - £4,189 { Cunliffe . ‘ 437013 
Clarke & Bracey 3,999 | Nightingale’. 8g, ORO 
Morter 3,993 | “SMITH . ; . 3,868 
Brass & Son 3,983 | Rider & Son . 1 778 


Accepted * 


We at once wrote to both the employers and the architect, 
and the former replied that “they believed they had acted 
quite within their rights,” and the latter informed us that “as 
Mr. Smith had already commenced the building in question by 
erecting the most difficult portion of it, viz. the wall next 
river” (completed some time since), “‘and that taking into con- 
sideration such work had been unremunerative to him, they 
thought as the difference—go/.—was so slight, they could not 
do otherwise than accept Mr. Smith’s tender.” 

Although the usual clause about non-acceptance of the 
lowest or any tender was conspicuously absent in both the 
invitation and also in the quantities, we suppose we have no 
legal remedy, but it certainly seems monstrously unfair that we 
should have to waste time and money in making calculations 
simply for the purpose of checking the estimate of a more 
favoured competitor. 

We have communicated with the other builders who tendered 
to ascertain their views on the subject, and desire by the 
medium of your columns to make known to the trade another 
instance of a too frequently recurring custom. We also intend 
to bring the matter before the Council of the Builders’ Institute 
and Central Association of London Builders, asking them to 
consider if any steps can be taken to prevent such treatment 
in a business already harassed by an exaggerated competition, 
and exposed to enormous risks, difficulties, and annoyances.— 
We are, &c., THOS. RIDER & SON. 

181 Union Street, Southwark, S.E.: . 
Dec. 30, 1885. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Southampton.—The new building for the Royal South- 
ampton Yacht Club has been completed. The building occu- 
pies a commanding position on the west side of Above Bar 
Street, at its junction with Ogle Road and Manchester Street, 
thus giving building frontages to three roads. The site con- 
tains In area about 4,400 square feet, and is almost entirely 
occupied or covered by the new buildings, a small space only 
being reserved in the rear for light and air. The three princi- 


~ 


pal fronts have irregular outlines. The space between the 
boundaries and the building is paved with tesselated tiles, and 
enclosed with an ornamental cast-iron railing, fixed on a dwarf 
brick wall and stone kerb. The building is three storeys in 
height, the exterior being faced with dark red bricks, from the 
contractors own yard at Chandler’s Ford, pointed in black 
mortar, and relieved with dressings of red terra-cotta. The 
roofs are covered with permanent green slates, and the ridges 
capped with ornamental red tiles and terra-cotta finials. The 
design is.in the “‘domestic Gothic” style, treated to suit modern | 
requirements, the outline of both plan and elevation being 
varied and broken, giving a considerable play of light and 
shade, the general effect obtained being substantial and massive. 
The contractors for the works were Messrs. John Crook & Sons, 
of Northam ; the terra-cotta work has been supplied by Mr. 
J. C. Edwards, of Ruabon; the gas services, speaking-tubes, 
and electric bells were fitted by Mr. George Vivian, of Bernard 
Street ; and the gasfittings by Mr. Kent, of Above Bar Street. 
Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of Portland Street, is the architect. 


Birmingham.—A large piece of building land, situated in 
Heath Street, Dudley Road, in this town, and having a frontage 
of about goo feet, has been leased by the Birmingham Canal 
Company to a local gentleman for the purpose of erecting 
artisans’ dwellings and corner shops. The total number to be 
erected will be about fifty, a portion of which number are 
already in progress. These buildings will be of very con- 
venient arrangement and substantial character, good-sized 
parlour, living-room and kitchen, bedroom, attic, cellar, well- 
paved yard, &c., being given to each house and shop. The 
front elevation will be three storeys in height, and early Gothic 
character, ornamental brick and stonework, stone carving, 
coloured glass in lead lights, &c., being introduced. The cost 
of erection will be about 10,o00o/. The builder is Mr. E. Airey, 
and the architect Mr. J. Statham Davis, both of Birmingham. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. John Mossman, of Glasgow, has completed a marble 
statue of the late Mr. Thomas Ormiston, C.E , for Bombay, and 
subscribed for by the merchants and citizens of that town. Mr. 
Ormiston, who was chief resident engineer to the Bombay Port 
Trust, was previously connected with the Clyde Trust. 

The Art Union of London is making special efforts in 
view of the circumstance that this is the jubilee year of the 
society. The book of the year is Sir Walter Scott’s poem, 
“The Bridal of Triermain,”’ for which fourteen striking pic- 
tures have been finished by Mr. Percy Macquoid. 

Mr. F. W, Williamson has undertaken to complete the 
marble memorial group of the victims of the Victoria Hall 
accident at Sunderland, which has been left unfinished owing 
to the death of the sculptor, Mr. W. G. Brooker. 

The Aberdeen Art Gallery Committee report that the 
expenditure under the construction account has been 9,588/., 
which includes 3,279/. as the cost of the sice of the building, 
and 6,205/. as the cost of the buildings themselves. The sub- 
scriptions received for the year amount to 8,739/, leaving 
2,600/. to be collected as the fourth and fifth years’ instalments, 
it being optional for subscribers to spread their contributions 
over a period of five years. 

The Society of Independent Artists have obtained the 
use of the Pavilion of the City of Paris in the Champs for the 
exhibition of this year, which is to be restricted to members of 
the Society. 

The Winter Exhibition was opened in’ the Free Library, 
Bradford, on December 23. The pictures are mainly derived 
from houses in the town, and a loan collection of objects has 
been obtained from South Kensington. 

MM. Puvis de Chavannes, the decorative painter, has been 
nominated an officer of the Order of Leopold. 

The Building Committee of the St. Michael’s church 
tower restoration, Coventry, have ordered the great or tenor 
bell to be hung in the octagon or highest stage of the tower, 
that the public may have an opportunity of judging the effect 
of chiming at this height of 150 feet, which is more than twice 
the height at which the bells were formerly hung. 

Messrs. R. & G. Tangye were on Wednesday presented 
with an address signed by 5,000 working-men of Birmingham 
in recognition of their services to the town. The address has 
been richly illuminated by Mr. Oliver Whiteley. % 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—The fol- 
lowing honorary members have been recently elected :— 
Marquis of Ripon, K.G.; Mr. Briggs Priestley, M.P.; Mr. 
Surr W. Duncan, Horsforth Hall; Alderman John Baynes, » 
Mayor of Ripon; Rev. John Gott, D.D., Mr. John Barran, 
Professor Bodington, M.A., Principal Yorkshire College; Mr. 
J. S. Mathers, Dr. Ernest H. Jacob, Mr. H. B. Hewetson, 
M.R.C.S., Mr. W. Irwin, all of Leeds ; Mr. J..M. Barwick, 
Daylight in Warehouses.—Chappuis’ Reflectors, 69 Fleet 
Street. me ; 
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THE WEEK. 


THE beginning of a new year is made the occasion of 
many additions to the Legion of Honour in France as well 
-as of promotions. Among the new officers are M. BAUNE, 
tthe architect, and M. Gourtet, the chief inspector of the 
national palaces. M. Muntz, the well-known writer on art, 
-and M. Tuomas, the architect, are Chevaliers. Crosses of 
the Order in connection with the exhibition at Antwerp 
were awarded to M. DELAPLANCHE, sculptor, M. GAILLARD, 
engraver (officers); MM. ComMrerre and M. br Btant, 
painters ; M. BERNIER, architect ; M. Car.ier, sculptor ; 
M. Rory, engraver of medals; and M. Boussop, the 
publisher, who is one of the successors: of MM. GoupiL 
et Cie. 


A CASE involving the responsibility of architects was tried 
‘before Mr. Baytis, Q.C., in the Liverpool Court of Passage 
-on Tuesday. Messrs. Doutton & Co., of Soho. Street, 
‘sought to recover 15/. 18s. 6d. from Messrs. TRouGHTON & 
PRESCOTT, architects, for goods supplied. The defendants 
were the architects employed by the Liverpool Brewery 
“Company in the erection of a hotel in Belmont Road, Mr. 
Bartow being the contractor. On December 3, 1884, Mr. 
Prescott, one of the defendants, went to the plaintiffs’ 
depot in Soho Street, and ordered some fancy bricks to be 
sent up to Belmont Road. ‘The bricks were delivered as 
ordered, and the question in dispute was whether the 
-defendants were liable, or Mr. BARLow, the contractor, who 
had since become bankrupt. Mr. Prescotr stated that he 
‘simply selected the bricks as architect, and distinctly in- 
formed the clerk whom he saw at the depot that he was 
the architect, and that Mr. BarLow was the person to be 
‘charged. On the other hand, the evidence for the plaintiffs 
was to the effect that not only was the name of BaRLow 
mever mentioned, but the defendants had repeatedly pro- 
mised to pay. The jury, being unable to agree after being 
docked up for about an hour, were discharged. There will 
‘be a new trial in April. 


A QUESTION has been asked by Mr. W. H. Wuire, of the 
‘Secretary of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, which does not 
appear to have elicited a reply. Mr. Mirrorp says that the 
case of a gardener at the British Museum who gave evidence 
about the poisoning of pigeons was laid before a “ Board.” 
According to the Act the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings are the Marquis of SALIsBuRy, 
‘Sir R. A, Cross, Mr. STANHOPE, and Mr. PLUNKET. 
Thereby, power is given to any two of these Commissioners 
to act, or to Mr. PLuNKE?, the First Commissioner, solely. 
Mr. WuiTE pertinently asks, Did Mr. Mirrorp summon 
the two principal Secretaries of State and the President: of 
the Board of Trade, or did he simply consult Mr. PLUNKET, 
and is the last-named gentleman the ‘‘ Board” referred to? 
In connection with buildings we often hear of what has 
been done by the “Board,” and doubts will arise as to 
whether what is meant by the word is not four single Com- 
missioners rolled into one. | 


A HITCH was near occurring which would have impeded 
the progress of the Liverpool Exhibition, if it did not lead 
to a postponement for another year. The Corporation of 
Liverpool assigned temporarily to the promoters. an. old 
brickfield which was purchased in order to extend the 
Wavertree Park. The ground presented the usual aspect 
of a place of the kind, and before any building could ‘be 
erected it was necessary to fill the pits and level the 
irregularities. But that work was no less necessary for the 
purposes of a park. It was estimated to cost about 3,500/,, 
and the Finance Committee directed it to be carried out, 
ostensibly with a view to the future use of the ground after 
ithe exhibition closed. The levelling and filling went: on 
until the sum of 7,3152. had been expended, and the work 
‘was not then completed. It is calculated that 33,000 cubic 
yards have to be removed, which will cost 2,550/. at least. 
The anticipated outlay has been increased threefold, and 


apparently without any authority. The chairman says that 
“the surveyor delegated the management of the work to the 
curator, who has been prosecuting the undertaking according 
to plans given to him by Mr. Saunpers, the architect. for 
the exhibition.” One of the features is a level plateau 
1,250 feet long, 650 feet wide, raised 27 feet above the 
ground on which the building is to stand. The chairman 
says it effectually interferes with the use of the land in 
connection with the park. While the Corporation are most 
eager to help the exhibition, irregularities cannot be sanc- 
tioned, nor is it equitable that the Corporation workmen 
should be carrying out the plans of an architect who is not 
responsible to any of the committees. The resolution that 
was come to on Wednesday may condone the past expendi- 
ture, but care will have to be taken to prevent the corporate 
and exhibition interests from clashing. 


THE safety of the buildings which collectively are known 
as Mont Saint-Michel, has for a long period excited appre- 
hensions in the minds of French archeologists. From 
time to time one hears of the visits of officials, and that 
reports have been prepared which are the prelude to exten- 
sive works ; but the next archzologist who visits the place 
discovers that the only progress is one of destruction. The 
Temps again sounds the alarm, and appeals to the authori- 
ties to be prompt in their measures if the buildings are to 
be preserved. The situation becomes worse every day. 
The old walls of the ewcecnte are described as presenting a 
deplorable appearance, large stones are detached by the 
action of the sea, and the Tour d’Escadre is menaced with 
destruction. At any moment a catastrophe may occur. 
The buildings have so much interest for English archzo- 
logists, that there is no reason why they should not co-operate 
with their French brethren in making an effort to preserve 
Mont Saint-Michel. 


THE Society of Parisian Monuments (which to some 
extent corresponds with the English Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings) intends to call the atten- 
tion of the Administration of the Fine Arts to the mutila- 
tions of public statues, which unhappily too often occur of 
late in Paris, both within and without the museums. One 
of the means suggested to prevent vandalism is the erection 
of an iron railing along the side of the Tuileries Gardens 
which faces the site of the palace, by means of which the 
gardens would be closed against the public on that side 
during the night. In other parts similar precautions are 


| proposed so as to leave no part open except footways across 


the park. ‘The society also suggests that the remains of the 
Baron Montyon, or Montuyon, should be transferred to 
the Panthéon from the old Hétel Dieu, and that his statue, 
which is now in the church of St. Julien le Pauvre, should 
be. erected in some public place. The baron was the 
founder of the prize for virtue which is at the bestowal of 
the Academy, and he was a great benefactor to the Paris 
Hospitals. He died in 1820. 


“ CHEVREUL on Colours” is a book which may be 
described as causing a revolution. It gave the certainty of 
science to a subject that before its appearance was supposed 
to depend upon individual fancies. The savants of Paris 
have been offering their congratulations on New Year’s Day 
to M. CHEVREUL, who is a veritable centenarian. His 
memory stretches back to the old days of the Vendean 
insurrection. In 1814 he was offered the seat in the 
Academy of Sciences which was occupied by the regicide 
GuyTON DE Morveavu, but he declined to take advantage of 
the dislike of the chemist which was felt by Louts XVIII. 
It is M. CHEvReEut’s belief that whatever truth may be in 
the Newtonian theory of light, the colour sense is entirely 
individual. Hence, as he says, painters who wish to use 
one colour substitute another, of which peculiarity Mut- 
READY and TuRNER in their latter days were notable 
examples, and Daltonism or colour-blindness is more 
general than was at first supposed. M. CHEvREUL has 
been for many years the Director of Dyeing at the Gobelins 
factory, and his law of the simultaneous contrast of colours 
was derived from an inquiry into the causes why the black 


‘wools of France, which were used for shadows of blue and 


violet draperies in the tapestry, were so ineffective, 
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THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION. 


OR any one who is able to be amused by the “cant of 
de criticism,” there could hardly be a better place than 
the Grosvenor Gallery at the present time. The painter 
whose works are on view is one of the very greatest that 
England has been fortunate in producing. It requires no 
small knowledge of art in order to understand the qualities 
of his style, and it may safely be said that the average 
British sightseer is far below a Continental workman in 
ability to recognise the elements that go to the making 
of a picture. But a stock of opinions on the subject of art 
can be possessed without any trouble, and, as in old days 
people could talk glibly about the correggiosity of CORREGGIO, 
so in Bond Street we find them laying down the law upon 
the defects of the pictures. To hear what is said there, 
one would think that England was above all other countries 
in having an exalted idea of art, and that Sir Jon MILLAIS 
is to be condemned for falling away from the national 
standard. He would seem to have given dissatisfaction, 
not merely by what he has done, but by the works he has 
not attempted. However, this manner of enjoying the 
gallery is not surprising. For nearly forty years the painter 
has been subjected to more criticism than any of his con- 
temporaries, and the opinions which are given with so 
much confidence are in reality but recollections, more or 
less vague, of the rash judgments which have been uttered 
from time to time since 1849. 

No matter what is said to the contrary, a more delightful 
exhibition of pictures has never been held in London. 
There is not a single work inthe collection that can be 
called) bad. The test of bringing works together is one 
which few artists have ever sustained, and it goes in favour 
of Sir JoHN Mittais. It is evident that while his style is 
original, it will bear comparison with that of great masters. 
His most impressive effects are produced in a legitimate 
way without any trace of trickery, and, thanks to his eager- 
ness to be truthful, his earliest works’ in-a style that is 
obsolete can compete with his latest in exciting interest. 
And it should be remembered that the painter has been as 
loyal. to this land of ours as GainsporoucH himself. He 
very rarely goes beyond Britain even for a subject. Whenever 
he paints an historic or everyday incident he takes an 
English story, and the Northern scenes are sufficient for his 
landscapes. It is often said by painters that colour is only 
to be found in foreign skins and scenes ; if so, the more 
credit is due to Sir JoHN Mittats for discovering so much 
which was hitherto concealed or neglected. In that respect 
he is a counterpart of TURNER. 

That Sir JonN Mittais is primarily a portraitist may 
be seen not merely by his early portraits, such as Zhe 
Grandfather and Child, and Hugh Fenn, of 1849, but by 
the Zsadel/a of the same year. This last, as an imitation of 
an old style of treatment, is as remarkable as any of the 
Rowley ballads of CHATTERTON. A dinner party is at all 
times an ineligible subject to paint, and the difficulty is 
generally evaded by waiting until the dishes are. removed. 
In this case the attention is attracted by the faces of the 
principal figures, in which emotions are strongly expressed. 
We have the spirit of half the love poems of Italy in the 
reverence for IsABELLA that is seen in the eyes of LORENZO. 
It would serve for DanTE and the glorified BEATRICE. 
The anger of the brother is not at red heat but at white, 
and one almost hears the curses he utters at the lover’s 
presumption. All the figures are portraits, but the interest 
of the scene is in the three figures nearest the spectator, 
and in their faces. The dictum of ReyNnoLps that a 
painter of history should keep to action is disregarded. 
The sense of impending tragedy, which the picture excites, 
ig again found in Christ in the House of His Parents. 
It was painted in 1850, when prettiness was wor- 
shipped in English art, and the ideal of form was 
supposed to be found in a “Book of Beauty,” or 
other. fashionable annual. A picture of the kind in 
which the conventional treatment of the Italians was 
ignored was enough to raise a tempest, and the wonder 
is that an attempt was not made: to prosecute the painter. 
It. is a similar idea to that suggested by Mr. Ho_mMan 
Hunt in his Shadow of the Cross, namely, the constant 
terror of the Virgin after hearing the prophecy of SIMEON. 
A picture like this could hardly have been produced 
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without mental pain to the author, and although his early 
works suggest that Sir JoHN MILLals was fascinated by 
tragic emotions, we need not be surprised if he left them 
for the study of those which were less fatiguing. He is too: 
sincere an artist not to be moved by his own creations. In _ 
the early picture we see the artist’s skill in representing 
children, and it is again seen in the little picture of Zhe 
Woodman’s Daughter, where the squire’s little boy hands 
fruit to the woodcutter’s girl. It is a suggestion of the old 
story by which many a man’s life has been blighted. The 
following year (1852) produced two more pictures of a 
tragic kind, Zhe Huguenot and Ophelia. Both pictures, it 
is needless to say, are known from the engravings, but there 
is a power about the former which no reproduction by a 
different hand can suggest, and the engraving gives an 
erroneous notion of the scheme of colour. Zhe Huguenot 
bore no resemblance to Signor Mario, the typical RAout ; 
nevertheless the old Puritanic spirit which subsists in 
England felt that this man was a hero who was soon to: 
gain a martyr’s crown. Whatever critics might say about 
the experiments of the preceding years, in this case they 
were forced to be respectful. The Ophelia could hardly 
fail to be misunderstood, for the hapless daughter of 
PoLONIUS was not shown floating in the white robes which 
have become a stage tradition, and the absence of any 
painful expression on the face would not be understood at 
first. The flowers and vegetation on the banks seemed to be 
as important as the figure of the drowned girl, and this was 
a departure from recognised canons. The exquisite detail 
that is seen about the tree in Zhe Proscribed Royalist 
testifies that the picture is of this period. _ To it also belongs 
the small full-length of Mr. Rusk1n, which has a marvellous 
background of a Highland waterfall, and then (unless Zhe ~ 
Rescue and Autumn Leaves be included) we may say that the 
painter’s first manner was ended. But what must strike a 
visitor in the Grosvenor Gallery is the surprising brilliancy 
of every one of those early works. At twenty years of age 
an English artist in the nineteenth century can’ have few 
opportunities of discovering the secrets of permanency in 
pigments; but if Mr, Mrztars had been brought up in an 
Italian or Flemish studio, his works could not be more 
secure against the ravages of time. 

There was always mastery shown in Sir JoHN MILLAIs’S 
works, and consequently their division into periods must 
always be a difficult matter. It will be better, therefore, to 
glance over the remainder according to subjects. If we 
give historical works the precedence we at once perceive 
that the painter has fixed a limit to the number of his 
figures. In his first work, the /sade//a, there are several, 
but he soon restricted himself to two or three. We have 
high authority for the belief that “un sonnet accompli 
vaut seul un long poéme,” and, as everyone knows, WoRDS- 
woRTH defended the sonnet on principle. The Italiam 
masters in the days when there was exuberance in all things 
were compelled to lay down a rule about the “ figures to 
let” in pictures. Sir JoHN Muttats is more rigid still, and 
for the normal number nine would substitute three. In 
The Ruling Passion, which is one of his latest works, there 
are six or seven figures, and in the /ephthah there are 
several in the background, but they form exceptions. Much. 
could be said in support of his system. <A spectator ought 
to be able to take in a picture at a glance; but how can that 
be possible if there are a great many figures ?—for, accord- 
ing to psychologists, it is only by extreme difficulty that any 
mind can have cognition of five separate things or forms 
at the same time. ' 

How much can be done within the narrow limits which 
Sir Joun Mitvais set for himself is manifest in the picture 
representing AARON and Hur supporting Moses during the 
battle with AMALEK. There are only three figures, but they 
tell the story. The mental conflict which Mosss is under- 
going is evident not only from the expression of his face, _ 
but from his powerlessness. The events of the battle are 
suggested to the imagination by the look of the Israelite on 
the right, who seems eager to be among his brethren. This 
picture is one of the artist’s noblest works. The figures are 
splendidly modelled, the flesh-painting is admirable, and the 
characterisation of the figures leaves nothing to be desired. 
Seeing the success of this painting, it is to be regretted that 
the Jephthah was not worked out on the same plan. The 
warrior and his daughter are sufficient, and the pathos of 
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the situation, as he sits dazed, with his arm around her neck, 
must have been heightened if the two had been shown as 
left alone in their sorrow. Another delighful three-figure 
piece is Zhe Boyhood of Raleigh. The difference between 
genius that hears the voice calling it and feels that it must 
obey, whatever may be the consequence, and the scepticism 
which runs few risks because it trusts itself alone, was never 
better depicted than in the boy Ra.ricu and his playfellow 
as they listen to the bronzed fellow who relates his adven- 
tures on the seas. The sailor’s voice is the siren’s song for 
poor WALTER, and, as he gazes with troubled eyes into the 
distance, he seems fascinated, as if he could see Tower 
Hill in the vista. For the second child there is no romance, 
but he is pretty sure to die a prosperous gentleman. In 
The Princes in the Tower we have nervousness of another 
description shown in the figure of the young king, and in 
contrast with the fidelity of his brother. In the Grosvenor 
Gallery the picture has its charming companion, Zhe Princess 
Llizabeth. May it not be said with perfect truth that not 
only REYNOLDs and GarnsgoroucH, but even the best of 
the Italian painters, can produce nothing which for psycho: 
logical interest will compare with those pictures of Sir JoHN 
Mitrais? Whether the difference arises from the new con- 
ditions of life we need not discuss. 

There are portraits in the Grosvenor Gallery which 
would hold their own if placed beside the best works of the 
class. Sir JoHN Mitars excels GAINSBOROUGH, inasmuch 
as he is equal to paint men of any kind of power, whilst 
GAINSBOROUGH was admittedly inferior to REYNOLDs in 
such portraits as those of JoHNson and Exior. The por- 
traits suggest the ease with which Sir JoHN MuLiais can 
turn from childhood to old age, from beauty to plainness. 
It is only a master who could with equal power represent 
faces so different of Mr. GLapstonr, Mr. Bricut, Sir 
JAMES PaGET, Sir JouN Fow.er, and the Yeoman of the 
Guard. With THomas CaRLyLg, it must be confessed, he 
has not been more successful than some other English 
painters, and, indeed, the only portrait of CARLYLE which 
suggests the man is a bust by an American sculptor. 

To do justice to the portraits of ladies and little girls 
which Sir Joun Mitiais has painted would need a volume. 
Many will say that in work of the kind he is at his best. 
There may have been examples of hasty work produced 
occasionally by his hand, but they are exceptions, and the 
portraits in the Grosvenor Gallery suggest not only the skill 
of the painter, but the reverence, as it were, with which he 
regards one class of subjects. Between 1864, to which 
belongs the two brunettes (Daughters of John Pender, Esq.), 
and 1884, when the Zady Campbell was painted, he has 
given us a series that will not suffer by comparison with the 
series of Rrynotps. Then there are the single figures 
which have all the vraisemblance of portraits, such as the 
exquisite Gambler's Wife, which is perfect in its harmony, 
the Sved/a, the Vanessa, and The White Cockade. These 
pictures will not be fully appreciated until some of them 
find their way to public galleries, when artists will discover 
the difficulty of making good copies from them. 

In his landscapes there is more of the old pre-Raphaelite 
spirit than remains in the portraits. We can see from the 
background in the Z/fie Deans that Sir JoHN Mitvais can 
linger as lovingly as ever over wild flowers, leaves, and moss. 
The landscapes in the Grosvenor Gallery suggest that he 
generally prefers to treat the elements of a landscape rather 
than a landscape as a whole; but some of them have no 
shortcomings in breadth and perspective. Sir JoHN MILiats 
can express the peculiar lightness that is seen in Scottish 
trees and plantations—and it is not every Southern painter 
is equal to the task—but the blue of the northern rivers is 
not seen in Plowing to the Sea. When there is so much to 
charm the eyes in the landscapes, as in every one of the 
pictures, it is ungracious to be raising objections. The 
Grosvenor Gallery deserves to be the cynosure of all lovers 
of painting for the next three months, and a debt is owing 
by them to the owners of the pictures and to Sir Courrs 
Linpsay for organising the exhibition. 


_Exeter.—The corner-stone has been laid of the residence of 
the medical superintendent at the new City Asylum, which is 
being erected at a short distance from the main building. Mr. 
< oad Wilkinson is the architect, and Mr. H. Phillips the 

uilder. 


GEORGE HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


HIS fine building, which is said by some writers to have 
been designed by Inigo Jones, is about to be recon- 
structed internally, so as to make it suitable for the accommo- 
dation of the pupils of the day secondary and technical school 
which is’to be established under the New Educational Scheme. 
Began in 1628, the hospital was not finished until 1650; and 
was curiously enough first used by Cromwell, who quartered his 
sick and wounded soldiers in it after the battle of Dunbar. It 
was opened for the reception of the sons of burgesses on 
April 11, 1659, and has been occupied as a boarding and 
educational house ever since. Now the foundationers are to 
be boarded out, and a great day-school established, in which 
goo pupils will be instructed. The Superintendent of Works 
(Mr. Chessar) has just prepared a report showing how the 
dormitories and other apartments, which will be vacated shortly, 
-can be converted into classrooms, of which nineteen in all will 
be provided, including a chemical lecture hall, 46 feet by 29 
feet. In doing so, the superintendent, of course, kept in view 
clause 38 of the Educational Endowments Commission Scheme, 
which provides that, while the governors shall have power to 
make such alterations as may be necessary in the interior of 
George Heriot’s}Hospital, “they shall not in any respect alter 
the external structure or appearance of the said buildings.” 
The accommodation available in the hospital for classrooms 
consists of the various dormitories and other apartments need- 
ful in a boarding-house, but which will be left vacant when the 
foundationers are boarded out, as they will be under the new 
scheme. It is suggested that the apartments in the great towers 
at the angles of the buildings on the first, second, and third 
floors should, for the most part, be appropriated for classrooms. 
These, off and on, are about 27 feet square, and from II to 12 
feet high, and would accommodate each about forty-eight 
pupils. They are well lighted on two sides, and can be easily 
adapted to the suggested new purpose. The gymnasium, on the 
east ground floor, might remain, it is said, as it is at present, 
while the dining-hall opposite to it might be converted into a 
luncheon-room for the pupils, or into an additional gymnasium. 
On the east side of the quadrangle on the first floor, a large 
dormitory gives a classroom 42 feet long by 22 feet 3 inches 
in breadth, capable of accommodating sixty-three pupils ; and 
the museum, under the new arrangement, would be lodged 
in the corresponding apartment on the west side. It 
is proposed that the dormitory on the east side of the 
second floor should be converted into the chemical lecture- 
room—the size of it being 46 feet long, 29 feet broad, 
and ro feet high. This hall would accommodate 63 pupils. 
The corresponding apartment on the west side—4g feet long by 
23 feet broad—would be appropriated for the drawing class. 
The accommodation on the east and west sides of the building 
on the third floor are marked off for storage purposes. At the 
north-east and north-west corners of the quadrangle, the 
present circular spiral staircases, while ample for the present 
number of pupils, would be quite inadequate for the increased 
number the new classrooms will accommodate in that portion 
of the building. The superintendent therefore recommends 
that the use of these staircases be discontinued, with the excep- 
tion of the top flights, which are required as accesses to the 
two upper classrooms, and that two new staircases be intro- 
duced—one in the east section, and the other in the west. The 
present staircase at the south-east corner of the quadrangle is 
said to be sufficient for the number of pupils in the three class- 
rooms to which it will be the means of access. In all nineteen 
classrooms are provided, with the usual cloak-room and other 
accommodation attached for teachers and pupils. The total 
number of pupils arranged for in the above space is go4. If, 
as suggested, the apartment on the east side of the second floor 
be used as a chemical lecture hall, one of the classrooms 
adjoining would be required as a preparation-room, and this 
would take off 24 pupils, leaving space for 880, calculated ona 
superficial feet basis for each pupil ranging from 14 feet 1 inch 
to as much as 17 feet 4 inches. In the estimate no account is 
taken of the chapel, dining-hall, proposed museum, council and 
charter-rooms, vestibule, and the three floors at the south-west 
corner, occupied by the house governor as a dwelling-house. 
The Governors may, if they think fit, erect laboratories and 
workshops in connection with the Secondary and Technical 
School which it is proposed to establish, but these will require 
to be built on the lower and west sides of the playground. They 
are not, however, in the meantime considered. Several altera- 
tions are suggested in connection with the rearrangement of the 
seats and screens in the chapel, which it is proposed should be 
utilised as an examination hall, or for the pupils meeting with 
the Governors on special occasions, The more important of 
these alterations are the opening up to view of the oriel window 
facing the door by the removal of the pulpit, and the erection 
of its beautiful oak canopy over a seat at the west end of the 
chapel, which might on special days be occupied by the chair- 
man of the Trust. A new system of drainage is also suggested 
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for the hospital, as also the overhauling of the outer walls, &c. 
The cost of the alterations is not stated by the superintendent 
in his report. 


TESSERA. 


The Style of the Future, 
W. BurRGEs, A.R.A. 


F we are ever to have a style in architecture, it will certainly 
not come from the exclusive choice of any of the existing 
ones, neither will it come in our own time, although certain 
writers as early as thirty years ago were calling out for no 
copying, but for the creation of a new style. They might as 
well have asked for the millennium. Nobody ever can or ever 
will invent a style; it must come by common practice and 
common consent. In the meanwhile we may help it on by 
becoming better artists, and being better read. No one can 
predict how the new style will be evolved, or when it will come : 
perhaps some day we may wake up and the law of leasehold 
may be abolished ; then it may be discovered that it pays to 
make what is our own—say our house or our warehouse—the 
best of its kind. Then may follow the consideration that dirty 
brick and decaying stone are not the most suitable materials ina 
city like London, with its atmosphere saturated with gases ; then 
may follow the reflection that granite, porphyry, and majolica 
are the only substances which will resist the said gases. But 
majolica can be decorated and painted and made to tell 
histories, and to speak like the living stones of the Medizval 
artists, and then, if we have not neglected our opportunities, 
and if we have studied the arts, both the great and subsidiary, 
in a monumental spirit, then indeed we may see the beginning 
of a new style—a style founded upon common sense and 
construction in our own materials, combined with beautiful 
and monumental art. 


Expressive Power of Architecture, 
EUGENE VERON. 

Architecture in its own province has a power of expression 
which cannot be denied. That it can convey an impression of 
calm or of boldness, of grace or of power, of religious bigotry 
or of gaiety, of size or of richness, the sight of certain monu- 
mental work is sufficient to prove. In our study and analysis 
of architectural construction, we may easily notice the reasons 
for each of these impressions. For example, prolonged hori- 
zontal lines create ideas of stability, durability, and weight ; 
vertical lines, on the other hand, express boldness, enthusiasm, 
aspiration; the predominance of plain surfaces over voids 
suggests austerity and gloom, while many and various openings 
create absolutely opposite ideas. We must also recognise that 
the nature of materials and their arrangement, the various use 
of smooth and carved surfaces can either add greatly to, or 
much detract from, the character and beauty of an edifice. 
Great architects are those who are able to tell in advance, with 
accurate knowledge and feeling, the exact effect which all 
these various conditions will have in the finished building. 
But it is obvious that this ability cannot be acquired except by 
a series of experiments, in which each component part is 
gradually reduced to its just importance. Architecture, even 
when considered from the esthetic point of view, remains so 
dependent upon geometry, upon mechanics, and upon logic, 
that it is difficult to discover accurately the share which senti- 
tment and imagination have init. It is this uncertainty which 
has rendered it possible to fasten upon the art a string of 
various ambitions and speculative notions—people even going 
so far as to derive its origin from rival creations of the universe. 
Truly, architecture moves in a sphere of somewhat narrow sen- 
timents and ideas, narrower, at least, than that of most of the 
other arts. Its first aim is to minister to convenience: it has 
to provide edifices fitted for their final destinations. In most cases 
such fitness is in itself enough to endow them with character. — It 
is, as we have said, allimportant. Ifit carry beauty naturally with 
it, so much the better; but nothing is more repugnant to true 
architecture than an illogical use of forms divorced from their 
true purposes and real signification, in order to act as orna- 
ments which are, in truth, no more than disguises. Such a pro- 
ceeding reminds one of the discourses of those fine talkers 
of Moliére and La Bruyére, who were never content to speak of 
things as they were, but decorated their conversation with a crowd 
of flourishes and phrases as ridiculous as they are far-fetched. 


Raphael’s Cartoons. . 
G. D. LESLIE, R.A. 


It is not much use being surrounded with beautiful objects 
ifone has not the eyes to see them with. The eye must be 
educated; in fact, we must be taught to see. 1 believe a well- 
skilled artist sees nearly twice as much as the ordinary 
spectator. Now, it must ever be remembered that it is 


through hard, patient work the eye becomes educated. Talk 
and books will not do. You can get up a sham admiration for 
nature or art in this way, but the genuine artistic second sight, 
as I may call it, comes from hard work alone. By endeavouring 
humbly and faithfully to reproduce the beauties of nature or 
art, we learn in time to be appreciative of what is around us. 
When I first saw the cartoons of Raphael at Hampton Court, I 
had just commenced studying art in earnest, and I confess I 
felt most grievously disappointed with them. I could not per- 
ceive the slightest beauty in the compositions ; they seemed to’ 
me to be dull, heavy, and dingy, and totally devoid of interest. 
I dared not tell my father what I thought about them. Fortu- 
nately, he directed me to copy part of one, and the result was 
that the practical acquaintance I was thus privileged te form 
seemed gradually to awaken in me a perception of their real 
beauty—in a word, I began to see them. I have gone on 
studying the cartoons ever since, and I believe them now to be 
simply the finest works of art that we pussess in England. I 
used in those days to think it was curious how the public passed’ 
in a listless and apathetic way through the room where the’ 
cartoons were hung. If they stopped it was merely to stare at 
my modest copy rather than at the great original, and then they 
usually inquired the way out. 


Greek Ornament. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


When we think of all that classical art represents, and all 
that it hides and buries of its pretensions and its shortcomings, 
surely we shall not accuse the fates too loudly of blindness for 
overthrowing it, or think that the confusion and misery of the 
times that followed it was too great a price to pay for fresh life 
and its token, change of the forms of art which express men’s 
thoughts. The pattern designs of Greek art, under a system 
which forbade any meddling with figure work by men who 
could not draw the human figure unexceptionably, must have 
been the main resource of their lower artists (what we call 
artisans), ‘They are generally, though not always, thoroughly 
well fitted for the purpose of decoration which they are meant 
to serve, but neither are, nor pretend to be, of any interest in 
themselves ; they are graceful, indeed, where the Assyrian 
ones are clumsy, temperate where those of Egypt are over- 
florid ; but they have not, and do not pretend to have, any 
share of the richness, the mastery, or the individuality of 
nature, as much of the ornament of the earlier periods, and 
most of that of the later have had. I must ask you not to 
misunderstand me, and suppose that I think lightly of the 
necessity for the due and even severe subordination of archi- 
tectural ornament; what I do want you to understand is, that 
the constant demand which Greek art made for perfection on 
every side was not an unmixed gain to it, for it made renun- 
ciation of many delightful things a necessity, and not un- 
seldom drove it into being hard and unsympathetic. 


Medizeval Glass Painters. 
T. GAMBIER PARRY. 


Very few glass-painters of the Middle Ages have recorded 
their names in their works. There is one case as early as the 
tenth century in a window in Rouen Cathedral, which testifies 
to a school of glass-painting at that time established at Chartres. 
The painter signs himself, “ Clemens Vitrarius Carnotensis.” 
There is also a good example among Mr. Winston’s drawings. 
It is from Merton College, Oxford. Over the figure beneath a 
canopy is a scroll bearing the words, “ Magister Henricus de 
Mansfeld me fecit.”. Of those of later date there is a quaint 
one also in memory of one Sir John Pety, in a window in York 
Cathedral. Beneath his figure, in full costume as Lord Mayor 
of York, has been inscribed, “‘ Orate pro anima Johannis Pety, 
glassiaril et majoris, Ebor. 1508 :” at once the chief magistrate 
of his city, and the chief glass-painter of its cathedral. From 
that period the whole interest in the biography of glass- 
painters (who then were legion) concentrates round the well-. 
known names of Luk v. Leiden, Albert Diirer, and Bernard 
Palissy. Some fine works were done under the influence of 
these men ; but with the exception of their friends and pupils, 
who painted the magnificent windows of Brussels and Liege, 
and the Crabeths and their pupils, who painted those equally 
famous windows at Gouda, the art declined rapidly. 


Architects, Clients, and Builders. 
ALFRED EMDEN, 


It is a principle of law and equity that an agent is not 
allowed to make any profit out of the agency, without the 
knowledge and consent of his principal, beyond his proper 
remuneration ; and any sums of money so obtained by an 
agent from any other source must be accounted for to the 
principal, who may claim it as money received to his use, 
Where, therefore, an engineer (and this case again equally 
refers to an architect) entered into a sub-contract with the con- 
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tractor without the knowledge or consent of the employer, it 
was held that any surreptitious dealing between the contractor 
and the engineer was a fraud, and entitled the defrauded 
employer, if he came in time, to have the contract which was 
entered into without his knowledge or consent rescinded, and 
to refuse to proceed with it in arly shape. So, on the other 
hand, the architect should not, without the knowledge of the 
builder, enter into a contract or engagement with the employer. 
If, besides the contract between the employer and the builder, 
there is a contract between the employer and the architect, not 
communicated to the builder, that the outlay shall not exceed 
a given sum, and the builder is, by the contract, subject to the 
orders of the architect as to what works he shall execute, this 
agreement is not binding upon the builder, and such restriction 
of the ‘architect’s authority by contract, as agent for the em- 
ployer, cannot in any respect prejudice the builder’s rights. 
And in order to enable the employer to claim the benefit of a 
proviso that the architect was to arbitrate in all matters between 
him and the builder, it is essential that the fact of such a con- 
tract as above mentioned, between himself and the architect, 
should have been communicated to the builder, and distinct 
notice of such an engagement given to him previously to his 
entering into any contract, as otherwise the architect would be 
put in a position of undue bias. If, however, the builder was 
aware of the agreement between the architect and his employer, 
and of the fact of the architect’s interest in consequence, the 
builder would be bound. 


Vastness of Architectural Knowledge. 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 


It has been too much the custom of those who pursue a 
subordinate class of professional practice to taunt those en- 
gaged in the higher artistic branch with their ignorance of the 
practical details, and it has been a source of personal mortifi- 
cation with the latter that they may not have mastered all the 
minute processes. Here is a rock on which many ardent and 
modest minds may find discouragement, and not deservedly. 
Our profession is not one undivisible, but like all other pur- 
suits it has many gradations, each most creditable and useful 
in itself. But it is impossible for any man, however vast may 
be his intellect, however lofty his ambition, however varied his 
talents and persevering his studies, to conquer and grasp them 
all. There is a limit to human capacity, except in rare 
instances of giant knowledge. In the medical profession 
there are the physician, surgeon, dentist, aurist, oculist, the 
chemist, and other special practitioners. In the law the 
barrister and solicitor are two distinct branches of the pro- 
fession, and these.divided into classes as various in principle 
and practice as the courts of law, criminal or civil, chancery, 
common law, conveyancing, &c. I need go no further in the 
parallel, which applies equally to divinity, music, and other 
branches of knowledge. So with the architect. He may, asa 
matter of taste, prefer the Classic or Medizval style ; he may 
be able as the artist, or as the practical man, but there is also 
the general or measuring surveyor, the engineer to design and 
calculate the combinations and strength of materials; and 
then again there may be the writer of the history or practice of 
architecture; or the learned and experienced professor to 
inculcate the highest elements into the youthful mind. Each of 
these classes has his mission, and it behoves the intelligent 
architect not to despise the existence.of either, or with supreme 
arrogance to assume a mastery of all technical knowledge, but 
to call a/Z into his aid for their assistance and counsel. Dy 
their concurrence he may render his conceptions at once 
perfect by their design, useful for their destination, and sound 
and substantial for eternity, or at least for as long as the 
materials of which they are composed will endure. 


Inclination of Conduits. 
PROFESSOR DOWNING. 


The actual rate of fall adopted by engineers may be studied 
in the following series of examples. The celebrated Shaw’s 
Water aqueduct or canal, which conveys water to Greenock for 
mill-power and supply of the town, has a fall of 4 feet per mile 
throughout its length of five miles. The canal from the River 
Durance to Marseilles, intended for irrigation and water-power, 
has a fall of 2416 feet per mile. The Ganges Canal, the largest 
in the world, having a course of 898 miles, navigable through- 
out, and furnishing irrigation to 5,400,000 acres, has a fall of 
1'5 feet per mile, a depth of 10 feet, and aconstant bottom width 
of 140 feet. The fall in this canal may, from its vast dimensions 
of transverse section, be considered very great, and the result- 
ing velocity such as would ordinarily wear down the sides; in 
tropical countries, however, it would appear that the growth of 
aquatic plants, causing a great increase of resistance on the 
bottom and sides, is a serious evil to canal works, and neces- 
sitates a greater inclination of surface than would be required 
in higher latitudes. The Croton Waterworks, supplying the 
city of New York, afford the finest modern example of water- 


supply, having the great advantage of a covered channel, so 
essential to the purity and low temperature of the water. The 
fall is 133 inches or 1°125 feet per mile. The supply from Loch 
Katrine for the city of Glasgow is by a culvert or tunnel 8 feet 
in diameter; in crossing the intervening valleys a cast- 
iron pipe, 4 feet in diameter, is used like an inverted syphon, 
the total fall from point of entry to that of delivery being at 
the rate of 5:28 feet per mile. The Canal de Ourcq, convey- 
ing water to Paris, has a fall of 0°5575 feet per mile. The New 
River is graduated to 0-25 feet per mile, which is too small, as 
in summer the water becomes raised in temperature from the 
great surface exposed in its long course, and from the low rate 
of motion, which is about half a mile per hour. 


The Certosa and Giotto’s Tower. 
E. M. BARRY, R.A. 


Both examples illustrate the method of design called painters’ 
architecture, for both rely on surface effects rather than on con- 
structive forms for architectural effect. In the Campanile we 
find a superficial decoration of incrusted marbles; at the 
Certosa the ornament is. also supplied in the form of panels, 
bassi-relievi, and an elaboration of detail which in its minute 
character does not combine with the architectural lines. Again, 
we notice in both buildings the prevalence of horizontal forms, 
and this, indeed, is even the more strongly marked in the 
earlier example. Giotto’s tower displays in a typical manner 
the peculiarities of the Italian Gothic school. There is nothing 
in it of the vigour of the north ; much of southern softness and 
voluptuous refinement. Bold projections, with strong contrasts 
of light and shade, are shunned, and even the shadows of the 
angle: turrets which serve as buttresses are toned down by 
canting their sides. In its straightness from bottom to top the 
structure gives an idea of instability. It seems as if it had 
suddenly grown out of the ground, rather than that it had been 
placed deliberately upon it. The vertical effect thus produced, 
and which at first sight might appear to be truly Gothic, is 
marred by the prevalence of horizontal lines, which are, indeed, 
so marked that the composition is divided into distinct storeys, 
while at the top every vertical line is merged in a strongly- 
marked projecting cornice. The beauty of the building is 
mainly dependent upon—first, the proportion of the mass ; 
secondly, the gradations of the openings and proportions of 
voids and solids ; and, thirdly, the refinement of finish which 
pervades the whole. These are the points in which a painter- 
architect of genius, such as Giotto, might be expected to excel, 
and they are here controlled by a purer and more severe than 
the Renaissance artists of the Certosa possessed. In the latter 
building there is little beauty of form and none of general pro- 
portion. The openings appear as if they had been pierced at 
random, having no relation to each other in size, shape, or 
gradation. The harmony of lines observable in Giotto’s Cam- 
panile is absent, and we have in the same front arches and 
pediments, straight lines and curves, wide and narrow openings, 
large columns and small arcades, with mullioned windows of 
all sizes and proportions. To harmony has succeeded discord ; 
to order, confusion. The one work is a work of architecture, 
decorated in subordination to form and intention, while the 
other is architecture in name only, but in reality a peg on 
which to hang excessive and inappropriate decoration. It 
illustrates the danger which beset the architects of the Renais- 
sance in their attempt at fusion. It was obviously impossible 
to carry them much further in that direction, and this was soon 
evident to artists of cultivated taste. 


Mahogany. 
W PIPER. 


There are two descriptions of mahogany recognised, the 
Honduras and the Spanish. Logs in either of these can be got 
almost to any width and length up to 3 feet 6 inches wide. An: 
extra price is usually charged for the wide stuff, as there is a 
great demand for it for counter-tops. A judge tells Honduras 
from Spanish by (among other signs) looking into the grain of 
the wood. One distinguishing mark of the Spanish is by a 
white speck in the grain, which is not so prominent in the other 
description. The Honduras comes from the bay whose name 
it bears, the Spanish from the other side of the island. Of 
late years a third description has come into the market, of the 
name “Cuba.” It is an intermediate article both in quality 
and price ; and as it is often equal to Spanish in appearance it 
frequently takes its place with advantage. The name has not 
yet found its way into specifications. The way to distinguish 
Cuba from Spanish is bya slight black streak varying from 
6 inches to I inch long, readily recognisable when once pointed 
out. Veneering is more a matter of cabinet-making than of 
building, but sometimes first-class doors have to be veneered, 
and I have paid-as much as Is. 6d. per foot (on the veneer) for 
first-class Spanish veneers full of figure, the doors themselves 
being made of the straightest and plainest, and therefore the 
cheapest, Honduras that could be bought, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Amonc the most successful of the Jarge art plates pub- 
lished in Zhe Architect was the long frieze by M. JULEs 
Diprer, representative of agricultural: scenes. In a short 


time not a copy could be had. A similar work was executed | 


about the same period by M. Baupoin. By the permission of 
the authorities of the city of Paris, we have been allowed to 
reproduce the painting, and the first section will appear in 
our next number. 

A sERIEs of lectures will be delivered in connection 
with the Dublin Sketching Club: Sir Tuomas A. JONEs, 
the President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, has selected 
“WitttaM MuLreapy” as a subject. The work of another 
Irishman, JaMES MacArDELL, the mezzotint engraver, will 
be described by Mr. J. CHALONER: SIrH, a civil engineer, 
whose hobby is the collection of engravings ; Dr. FRAZER 
is to discourse on ALBERT DURER ; and Dr. PEARSALL on 
“Sketching from Nature.” The theatre of the Royal 
College of Science has been lent to the Club for the 
lectures. 


A PAPER on “ Architectural Ethnography,” was read at 
the meeting of the Manchester Architectural Association on 
Tuesday by Mr. J. SpENcER Hopcson. After describing 
the characteristics of Turanian, Semitic, Celtic, and Aryan 
races, the author came to the conclusion that the one 
’ grand and fundamental principle that guided the earlier 
races to such a high state of perfection in the architectural 
art was based upon the golden rule ‘‘ Truth,” which is such 
a marked contrast to the present age of shams. 


AN arrangement has been come to for a mutual modifi- 
cation of their respective designs, by Mr. Detissa JosEPH, 
the architect of the six warehouses now being erected upon 
the larger portion of the former site of St. Paul’s School in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Mr. FREDERICK HEeEMING, the 
architect of the three warehouses in course of erection upon 
the remainder of the site, whereby the whole frontage of 
over 240 feet will be harmoniously treated as one imposing 
facade. 


THe Caledonian Railway Company have taken the sites 
of two schools in Greenock for the purposes of an extension 
to Gourock, and offered 2,o00/., with a site for a new school 
as an equivalent. The Town Council of Greenock, to whom 
the ground belongs, claimed 10,000/. The case has been 
tried in the Greenock Sheriff Court, when the decision of 
the jury was as follows :—For 1,484 square yards of ground 
at 35s. per square yard (less feu-duty capitalised), 2,602/.; 
for the school buildings, 5,120/.; for 10 per cent. for com- 
pulsory removal, 772/ 4s.—total award, 8,494/. 45. 


THE project of the French Exhibition of 1889 is 
becoming more of a puzzle. We stated that the Minister 
of Commerce had asked the various Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country to say whether a national or 
an international exhibition was most desired. From the 
form of the application, it was expected that the decision 
would be in favour of an exhibition devoted to France. It 
had the advantage of being the cheaper of the two. But 
with politicians it is the unexpected that generally comes to 
pass. It is now found that the chambers are in favour of 
an international exhibition, but it is also suggested that the 
funds should be mainly derived from private sources. The 
cost of a universal exhibition (supposing one were 
feasible) on the scale proposed would be enormous, and it 
remains to be seen whether Frenchmen will care to take the 
burden off the national exchequer. It will also have to be 
discovered how far foreign monarchies are prepared to co- 
operate in celebrating the rise of a republic. 


THE authorities of the City of Paris have compulsory 
powers to take any land that may be needed for the im- 
provement of the public roads at a price that is fixed by a 
jury. That price is often used as a basis for the sale of 
property in the neighbourhood. During the year 1885 
eighty-three plots were required in various parts of the city. 


offered 308,078 firs. 


They contained 5,088 métres, for which the authorities 


407,914 frs., or an average of about 80 frs. per méetre., 
When, in the alterations, land can be disposed of by the 
city, the neighbouring proprietors are compelled to take it. 
There were twenty-seven lots of the kind, for which the 
authorities asked 119,486 frs., while the jury valued them at 
88,306 frs., or 57 frs. per metre. The highest price was 
700 frs. per métre for ground in the Rue Montmorency, 
while in the Rue Montibceufs the price ran down to 18 frs. 
per métre, and in the Boulevard Lefevre it was only 20 frs. . 


AccorDING to No. 649 and the following, articles of the 
Code Napoléon, certain public rights are established over 
roads, banks of rivers, &c. The question has arisen as to 
whether they can be supposed to comprise to fix supports 
for telegraphs and telephones on the roofs of houses. The 
owner of a house in Boulogne disputed the right of the 
postal administration, and the president of the local 


tribunal decided in his favour, and ordered the supports to. 


be removed within twenty-four hours. The case was carried 
on appeal through the various courts of the department, 
but finally the original decision was upheld. ‘The case is 
likely to become a precedent, and much importance is 
attached to it. What seems most remarkable is that for 
once a public department has not been allowed to have its 
own way. 


THE show rooms of Messrs. RotrMan, STROME & Co., 
of St. Mary Axe, E.C., are always worthy a visit. They 
have just been enriched by the arrival of a Japanese screen, 
which is probably the most beautiful work of its class that 
has yet been produced in Japan. 
proportions, and would be admirably adapted for a picture 
gallery—the price is 1,000/, 


THE Swiss Federal Assembly have voted 5,000 frs. to 
the Department of the Interior for the conservation of 
works of art. With so small an amount as 20o0/. not much 
can be done, but in Switzerland they contrive to make 
money go farther than elsewhere. The origin of the vote was 
due to the sale of stained-glass windows belonging to the 
convent of Rathausen. They ought to have been retained in 
Bale, but they have been sent across the border. It is also 
known that many remarkable examples of pottery, medals, 
and glass have also been exported. There is a society for 
the conservation of historical works in Switzerland, and it 
is at their suggestion that action has been taken by the 
Assembly. F 

BIRMINGHAM has not given its customary support this 
year to the Art Union in connection with the local Royal 
Society of Artists) The number of tickets issued 
amounted to 20,000, but less than half were bought, and 
after the payment of expenses no more than 277/ re- 
mained to purchase pictures. 
took place, and there were in all thirty-three prizes, namely 
—one of 25/4, one of 20/,, three of 152, ten.of 1o/., seventeen 
of 57., and one of 3/, besides which there were six extra 


prizes consisting of pictures not claimed at former ballots. 
% 


THE series of “Artistes Célebres” published by M. 
Rovuam, of Paris, has been increased this month by five 
biographies, the subjects being PAtissy, PRUDHON, CALLOT, 
REMBRANDT, and Fortuny. They are all amply illus- 
trated, mainly by facsimiles of the artists’ drawings, The 
collection-will be invaluable, and, considering the character 
of the writing and of the illustrations, the price is much 
below what is usually charged in Paris. 


THE Edinburgh ‘Dean of Guild proposes that the 
Edinburgh working-masons should hew a couple of large 
columns, which might »be erected at the western entrance 
of the forthcoming exhibition, and be retained as memorials. 
Mr. Gowans. offers to give some of the stone, and believes 
that other quarry-owners will imitate his example. The 
masons are disposed to adopt the suggestion, and twelve 
members of the trade have been appointed to consider 
whether an arch might not be added to columns. = 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


HE great Emperor of the Franks holds a correspond- 
ing position in the minds of the French and the 
Germans, for both peoples, however divided at present, 
claim CHARLEMAGNE as one of their monarchs. Bossuer 
considers him to have been the last of the epoch-makers in 
ancient history ; according to the bishop the first historical 
period began with ApAm and-ended with the emperor, 
while others make CHARLEMAGNE the originator of our 
modern period. He was the earliest patron of the revival 
of letters and arts, the first legislator under the new condi- 
tion of society, the strongest upholder of the ecclesiastical 
system, Europe was in CHARLEMAGNE’S days in a state of 
unrest and fluctuation, like some mighty sea ; his was the 
trident, says GuizoT, that smote the moving mass and 
fixed it. 

The coronation of CHARLEMAGNE, by which he became 
the recognised successor of the Roman emperors, is one of 
the puzzles of history. His name is not, according to 
THIERRY, a translation of CaroLUS MaGNus or CHARLES 
the Great, but is simply a corruption of his German name, 
CARLOMAN or KaRL-MANN—that is, the strong man. As 
the man of greatest strength, CHARLEMAGNE was for many 
years practically the Emperor of the West, but in the eighth 
century, although Europe was in semi-barbarism, there was 
2 respect for etiquette, and, incredible as it may sound, 
‘CHARLEMAGNE professed to have been made emperor, in 
Spite of himself, by means of a Papal ruse! The authority 
for the statement is EcinHaRD, who was the friend of the 
emperor. On Christmas Day, A.D. 799, CHARLEMAGNE, it is 
said, attended service in the church of St. Peter, in Rome, 
and instead of the simple dress he usually wore, he appeared in 
the garb of a Roman patrician. After mass Pope LrEo 
suddenly brought forth a splendid crown and placed it on 
the king’s head, while the people shouted, “ Long life and 
victory to CiiARLES the most pious AUGUSTUS, crowred by 
Gop the great and pacific Emperor of the Romans.” ‘Then 
the new emperor was anointed, and he took a solemn oath 
to maintain the faith and privileges of the Church. 

Can it be supposed tbat so eventful a scene was 
impromptu, and that the chief actor was taken unawares ? 
According to EGINHARD, the emperor assured him that if 
he could have foreseen the intention of Lro, he would not 
have even entered the Church. But later historians, while 
hesitating to suggest that CHARLEMAGNE was insincere, are 
unable to accept the emperor’s version of the transaction. 
, GIBBON was disposed to put the worst construction on the 
acts of a Christian bishop, and would have little difficulty in 
making out a connection between the tactics of Lro and 
the spirit which inspired the Church from the commence- 
ment. But he is forced to decide against the emperor, for, 
as he said, ‘‘ The preparations of the ceremony must have 
disclosed the secret, and the journey of CHARLEMAGNE 
reveals his knowledge and expectation ; he had acknow- 
ledged that the Imperial title was the object of his ambition, 
and a Roman synod had pronounced that it was the only 
adequate reward of his merit and service.” The latest his- 
torian of France, M. HENk1 Martin, is no less incredulous. 
That the ceremony was anticipated in the emperor’s house- 
hold is evident from the circumstance that ALcuIN, 
the Englishman who was one of the scholars patronised by 
CHARLEMAGNE, entrusted a bible and a congratulatory letter 
to the care of a pupil in Rome, in order that they might 
be presented to the new emperor immediately after the 
ceremony.’ An explanation of CHARLEMAGNE’s statement 
will be found if we suppose that he was eager to place the 
Imperial crown on his head without the assistance of any 
hands but his own, and was naturally annoyed at the part 
taken by Leo. If CHARLEMAGNE was made to kneel he 
would be still more aggravated. When the emperor’s son 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, CHARLEMAGNE enjoined 
him to crown himself, and the scene is so represented in the 
picture by ALFRED REITHEL, which was published in ZZe 
Architect in 1879. 

The painting in the Panthéon of a scene from the life of 
CHARLEMAGNE is not to be taken as if it were no more than 
a subject from the life of an early French monarch. His 
memory deserves to be held in repute throughout the 
Quartier Latin, of which the hill where the building stands 


' 


is the crown. If not the founder of the University of 
Paris, a title given to him by many historical inquirers, at 
least he created a school of secular learning which con- 
tinues to our day. This is shown by BaLa&us in his great 
book on that university, CHARLEMAGNE, he says, made> 
literature in a certain sense secular, transplanting it to the 
palace from the convents, and establishing in Paris a universal 
school like that at Rome. The emperor’s schools were placed 
in charge of the Englishman Atcurn, who came from York, 
and was probably the first scholar of the time. Learning 
was certain of a welcome from the emperor. It is related: 
that two wandering Irish scholars found their, way to 
France, and attracted a crowd by crying out like pedlars 
that they had wisdom to sell to all who wished to buy it. 
Word was sent to CHARLEMAGNE, and he directed that the 
two men should be brought to him, and finding that they 
were what they professed ‘to be he gave them professorships.: 
The warrior and legislator loved to fly from the cares of 
government and war to the society of his. scholars. In 
order to make them feel more at ease in his presence he 
changed his name for them and was addressed simply as: 
the Lord Davin, It is fitting that his name should be pre- 
served by one of the public schools founded by NApoLEon, 
who in many ways bere a resemblance to CHARLEMAGNE. 

The sketch of the emperor: which was written by Ecin-. 
HARD is so interesting, both from the subject and as an 
illustration of life ten centuries ago, that the following 
extract may not be considered out of place as an accom- 
paniment to the illustration :— 


In person the emperor was robust and strong, and of great 
height, for he measured seven of his own feet. His head was 
round, his eyes large and animated, his nose somewhat ex- 
ceeded moderate proportions ; his grey hair was beautiful to 
behold, and his countenance joyous and cheerful, whence his 
figure derived peculiar dignity and charm. He had a firm step 
and a perfect manly bearing. He practised riding and hunting 
incessantly, according to the customary habits of his nation, for 
scarcely a people existed upon earth that could rival the Franks 
in these arts. Besides this, he was such a skilful swimmer 
that none could justly be said to surpass him. He enjoyed 
constant good health, with the exception of the last four years 
of his life, when he was frequently attacked by fever, which at 
last occasioied him to limp slightly on one foot. During these 
attacks he continued, nevertheless, to follow his own counsel 
rather than the advice. of his doctors, with whom, in fact, he 
was sorely vexed, for they prohibited him from eating roasted 
meat, which he himself considered the most wholesome of all 
food. He was exceedingly temperate in both eating and 
drinking, but especially so in the latter, for intoxication was: his 
abhorrence, in any person, and particularly in his own palace. 
His daily meal consisted of four dishes only, exclusive of the 
roasted joint, which his jagers or squires brought upon the 
spit, and which he preferred and relished before every other 
dish. During his meals he listened with great pleasure to the 
lays of his minstrels on the lute or to a reader, the subjects 
sung or read being always the histories or events of heroic men. 
In summer it was his custom, after dinner, to enjoy a little 
fruit andto drink once ; then to undress himself as at night, and 
thus repose for three or four hours. His nights were very rest- 
less, not merely by his awaking up several times, but likewise 
by his getting up from his couch and walking about. During 
his toilet, not only were his friends admitted, but likewise if his 
Count Palatine had to present him any appeal, which could 
not be decided without his opinion and determination there- 
upon, he forthwith caused the disputants to be brought before 
him, and then investigated the affair and gave judgment at 
once. His dress consisted of the national costume, and was 
but little different from that of the common people. He wore 
next his skin a linen shirt, over which was a garment witha silken 
cord and long hose. His feet were enclosed in laced shoes, 
and in winter for the protection of his shoulders and chest he 
wore a waistcoat of otter skin. As upper garment he wore a 
mantle, and had always his sword girded on, the haft and 
defence of which were of gold and silver, and at times he wore 
a sword inlaid with jewels, but only on particular festivals, or 
when he gave audience to foreign ambassadors. His raiment 
likewise on these occasions was of golden cloth, and he wore 
a crown inlaid with gold and precious stones. Foreign dress, 
even the most beautiful, he disliked and despised, and would 
never clothe himself in such ; except when at Rome, where first 
at the express wish of Pope Adrian, and secondly at the request 
of Leo, his successor, he wore a dress with a long train and a 
broad mantle, with shoes made according to the Roman 
fashion. Charlemagne devoted much labour and time in 
acquiring a knowledge of astronomy from Alcuin. He also 
endeavoured to attain the art of writing, and was even accus- 
tomed to have his tablets under his pillow in bed, so that when 
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he had a leisure moment he might practice his hand in imitating 
letters. Owing, however, to the late period at which he began 
hé made but little progress.. The minster at Aix-la-Chapellé, 
which is of extreme beauty, is a monument of his love for the 
arts, as also of his great piety. After he had it built he 
directed it to be ornamented with gold and silver, together-with 
windows, lattices, and gates of solid brass. He had all the 
pillars and marble stones used for its construction brought from 
Rome and Ravenna, as he could not obtain them elsewhere. 


We have already published illustrations of some of the 
wall-paintings in the Panthéon, and any of our readers 
who may not have seen the building will remember that one 
of the difficulties attending the artists is, that a clear 
continuous space is not available for a picture. There are 
always three divisions which are divided by pilasters, and 
the painter is compelled to break up his arrangement of 
figures. This will account for the blank spaces which 
separate the sections of the illustration. ‘The mount should 
be arranged to suit them, or slips may be introduced if the 
plate is framed. 

An article on the painter, M. Henri Levy, by one of 
our correspondents, has been unavoidably held over until 
next week. 


NOTTINGHAM AND NOTTS BANK, NOTTINGHAM. 
HE bank we illustrate this week is one of the most 
important of the buildings lately erected in Notting- 
ham. The interior offers every facility for the transaction 


of the extensive business of the banking company, and the’ 


building is a standing proof of the suitability of Gothic 
when properly handled for modern requirements. Owing 
to the position of the bank it is difficult to obtain a 
photograph that will do justice to the details. The archi- 
tect of the building is Mr. ForHErRcILL Watson, of 
Nottingham. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


NEW journal for English and American visitors was 
started in Venice on Saturday. It is directed and edited 
by Mr. William Scott, whose name will be familiar to many 
architects in London as an admirable draughtsman, Mr. Scott 
announces that in addition to articles of literary and general 
interest it is proposed to give, say, once or twice a month, an 
illustration of some work of art, or object of interest con- 
nected with Venice, and the co-operation of some of the most 
distinguished artists residing in the city has already been 
promised. 

The following graphic description of Christmas Eve in 
St. Mark’s will suggest that the journal is deserving of the 
Support it claims :— 

Across the Piazza where the lamps are already gleaming 
though the daylight has scarce faded from the sky, under the 
arched portals of the old Basilica where overhead the bronze 
horses keep their silent ward, along the dark narthex with its 
memories of Barbarossa and Alexander, and up the marble 
steps with the gathering throng, into the shadows of the aisle 
where a single lamp is burning before the carved semblance of 
a saint, and we seem to enter into a shadowy dreamland, far 
away from the noise and turmoil of the daytime. 

Footsteps fall noiseless on the wavy marble floor, shadows 
move to and fro softly between the columns, under the arches, 
and across the gleams of light thrown here and there from the 
tall tapers in their massive sockets. 

In the centre of the nave is the glow of a myriad twinkling 
lights in the great cross-shaped lamp, burning bright against 
the gloom of the dark arches and the transept beyond. 

Around the fair chapel of the Crucifixion with its jewelled 
apex, kneeling forms blend into the darkening shadow. There 
beyond it, in the chapel of Our Lady, many lights are burning 
brightly on the altar. Above and around us is the gloom of 
the vast arches where the slender gaileries cross them, and 
where one by one in solemn order over the columns gleam the 
Stately candles ; and higher still is the mystery of the mighty 
domes, where through the darkness a flash of gold in mosaic 
half reveals some saint or angel, mystic form or sacred symbol ; 
- while ever and anon through the echoing aisles and transepts 
sounds some chanted psalm. 

Across the width of the nave stretches solemn and dark a 
broad mass of worshippers, and, nearer to us, single figures 
detach themselves here and there where the polished marbles 
on wall and door flash back a thousand shimmering lights. 
Beyond the dark line of living shadow stands the stately screen 
with its twelve apostles like calm sentinels guarding the gate of 
Heaven, and twelve tall candles for their mystic signs. 

Under the mighty Cross and past the shadowy figures is the 


blaze of light where the matchless splendour of the Pala d’ oro 
glows like summer suns above the altar, there where rest the 
treasured relics of the Patron Saint. Beyond this again, dark 
onthe shimmering of the gold mosaic ground where the simple 
curve of the apse bends fotward towards the sacred shrine is 
the One figure which symbolises all that the Church holds most 
sacred and the worshippers hold most dear, ae 

From the recesses above, wave on wave of melody is wafted, 
echoed, and re-echoed from 'the organ and the choir. It sighs 
and rejoices, swells and fades, thrilling the listeners with its 
pathetic beauty, soothing the troubled soul of poor suffering 
humanity, or melting hard hearts into a loving and generous 
compassion for those for whom no merry Christmas-tide brings. 
joy and gladness, but whose cold hearth and empty plate are 
all that await them beyond the Sanctuary door. 


As we dream there under the storied vaulting, how many ~ 


shadows from the past arise and fill the vast temple with their 
old historic forms. Stern crusaders swear on the banner of the 
Cross ere setting out forthe Holy Land; bronzed warriors who: 
have borne the standard of the old Sea Queen far through the 
glowing East have brought their spoils and riches to lay them 
at the feet of their Patron and Protector ; mighty Doges, whose 
names recall all that Venice was in her prime, and whose 
blazoned shields once hung on the marble walls, come slowly 
pacing in their robes of state down the vistas of the vaulted 
aisles ; ambassadors from distant lands and Popes in their 
majesty and power all bend in willing homage at the shrine of 
the Republic’s chosen saint. 

And beside and beyond these great ones is the throbbing 
mass of those nameless multitudes whom history calls “ the 
people.” That people whose love for St. Mark’s was based on, 
and inspired by,.a love for their country and its greatness; 2. 
people who loved freedom as their own sea waves, and who saw 
in the old Basilica not merely the expression of a religious. 
creed, but the palladium of their cherished liberty, the inviol- 
able temple of their God, and the Holy Ark of their own 
beloved State. Ce eee 

Here lies the secret of the hold which St. Mark’s once had 
upon the Venetian people, that it was always their ducal chapel, 
their own favourite shrine, its priests chosen and appointed by. 
their Doges, holding their office under conditions framed by 
the secular power, and liable to dismission for any infractiom 
of those laws. 

And to-day the descendants of that same people still kneel 
and pray on the marble floor where the feet of so many cen- 
turies have passed with swiftly-gliding footsteps ; still to-day 
the marble gleams with as rich a splendour around the silent 
worshippers ; still the same psalms are chanted under the 
shadowy vaulting and the fragrant incense rises through the 
evening air; at the same signal a reverent crowd bends low in 
adoration, then passes forth once more through the dark portals. 
into the silent night, where, beyond the tall standards and 
across the grey piazza, with its gleaming and flickering lamp- 
lights, is seen in the deep dark blue of the Western sky the 
radiance of one bright star. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. — 


N Monday last the~Liverpool Cathedral Committee met 
in the Grosvenor Room of the Walker Art Gallery, 
where the drawings by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, Brooks, and) 
Emerson were hung. The Bishop of Liverpool was in the 
chair, and there were present Sir James Picton, Sir William 
Forwood, the Rector of Liverpool (Canon A. Stewart), the Rev. 
Canon Eyre, the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson (Warrington), Canons 
Warr (Childwall), Mr. Clarke Aspinall, Mr. J. Prescot, Mr. 
William Bartlett, Mr. A. Earle, Mr. Alfred Turner, Mr. Shel- 
merdine (Corporation surveyor), &c. The committee unani- 
mously decided that the whole of the designs should be thrown 
open to public view. 
during all the month of January, and immediately afterwards the 
committee will meet again to further consider the subject in 
relation to the building. The estimates are about the same 
amount in each case, and that amount is nearly 500,000/. . 
Of the three sets of designs, says the Liverpool Post, it is. 
exceedingly difficult, from merely cursory inspection, to point 
out their characteristics, or the intention of the architects, who, 
in two cases—those of Mr. William Emerson and Mr. James. 
Brooks—have issued most elaborate and costly reports, giving 
copies of the design and full information as to various cathedral 
buildings. ; 

In the third instance, the design of Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner, a very much briefer report accompanies their drawings. 
Mr. Bodley is not in favour of reviving the Italian style, which 
was very generally employed in the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren; but he advises rather the revival of what he very 
properly calls the National style, in which, he says, all our 
cathedrals, except St. Paul’s, are erected, and which is so 
intimately connected with the Englishman’s idea of a cathedral, 
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They will be exhibited to the public. 
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He points out some unquestionable advantages of St. Paul’s (as 
in the dome), which, however, as in the case of Ely, where 
similar arrangements exist, can be successfully adopted in the 
English or Gothic manner. Accordingly his plan, which 
appears to have been exceedingly well considered, is based on 
avery grand and majestic model, and a very noble-looking 
work follows some of the finest examples of Gothic architec- 
ture. It is intended to be a cathedral of the first class. Its 
height to the apex of the vaulting is 110 feet, being “ greater 
than any other church in England, though, of course, less than 
many foreign cathedrals.” The style chosen is of the early 
fourteenth century, and it is a magnificent example of English 
Gothic, a pleasing and impressive part of the plan being the 
complete harmony and symmetry of its masses and spires. 

In the case of Mr. Brooks’s plans, he has utilised the site 
to great advantage, and a feature of the design is the provision 
of a number of buildings, running part of the distance up St. 
John’s Lane, intended for the chapter-house, consistory court, 
&c. Opportunity will be given of explaining more fully these 
magnificent and elaborate designs. But with reference to Mr. 
Brooks’s proposals, it may be said that he has expended the 
utmost amount of labour upon the work, and has studied the 
requirements and opportunities of the site very closely. As to 
the style, he, too, adopts the Gothic Pointed architecture, being 
_ in harmony with the associations of religious architecture in 
this country from the earliest times. This style is maintained 
in a high pitched roof, flying buttresses, a special form of 
the arches, windows, &c., and exceedingly lofty towers and 
Spires. 

Mr. Emerson’s plans, along with the others, will attract 
great attention. He seems, at first glance, to have designed a 
cathedral almost on the Classic model as it is understood by St. 
Paul’s. And yet the whole of the details, which are exceedingly 
rich and imposing, are of Gothic form. The main features of 
this splendid building would be its vast dome and its general 
form from some point.of view, as from the south, would much 
wesemble St. Paul’s. Mr. Emerson lays great stress on the 
importance of obtaining in form the idea of massiveness, which 
he says cannot be obtained by English churches of the strictly 
Medizval type. But this grouping and massiveness, which 
gives distant effect as well as internal spaciousness (as in the 
case of St. Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul’s, London, the 
Mosques of Constantinople and Cairo, and other buildings such 
as the Panthéon and the Invalides at Paris) can be obtained by 
the early phase of Gothic which he has adopted. This “ pyra- 
midal form of grouping with the grand domical central feature ” 
he considers to be the best. 

In all these suggestions a great number of considerations will 
present themselves according to the religious and artistic modes 
of mind in which they are looked at; and it will have to be 
temembered by all who examine these interesting plans that 
the committee have a most responsible and difficult task before 
them, to discover at once the most suitable and the most noble 
arrangement for a building which will be in all probability an 
honour to this great city, and one of interest throughout the 
whole country. 


THE TEACHING OF DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


HE annual meeting of the Manchester School of Art was 
held last week, when Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., delivered 

the prizes. .In the course of his address Mr. Poynter said it 
was an especial pleasure to him that the school had won the 
first and second plasterers’ prizes. In decorative work the 
knowledge of modelling was that which, perhaps, required the 
greatest attention in the present state of art education. Model- 
fing was an art which could: not .be played with. A moderate 
amount of practice in drawing, combined with a sentiment for 
colour, might produce a sufficiently agreeable surface design to 
pass muster and gain a prize perhaps; but a modeller must 
know his business, There were no happy accidents in model- 
ling, as there were in water-colour drawing, to cover inferior 
design and execution. That was especially the case in the 
work required for the plasterers’ prizes, where proficiency in 
ornamental design had to be combined with a knowledge of 
architecture and of the proper adaptation of modelled design 
to architectural forms. Such prizes were among the most 
useful offered during the national competition. He would be 
glad to see other institutions offering similar prizes—for 
national competition—for designs in practical connection with 
industrial art ; especially would he like to see national prizes 
offered for decorative design applied to architecture. A proper 
study of architecture, with regard to its constructional and pro- 
portional features as distinguished from a mere acquaintance 
with Gothic or Renaissance detail, was the basis of all the 
higher forms of decorative design, and was a useful foundation 
for all forms of design. It had been a source of much satis- 
faction to him to see the great advance made in late years 
in modelling from the figure. That advance was mostly 
to be found in the schools at South Kensington, and 


also in the Lambeth School. It was no exaggeration 
to say that when he first went to South Kensington, 
with the exception of a few of the studios of leading 
sculptors, the art of modelling was really extinct. The speci- 
mens then sent up to the national competition were of a feeble 
kind, and such as might be expected from amateurs acting 
under the direction of amateurs. There was none of that 
system of proceeding with the work which marked a modeller 
who had learnt his trade. Some work of that kind was still 
sent up from local schools, but the plan which the Art 
Department, under the system of Mr. Armstrong, the new 
director, had lately adopted, of sending an able instructor to the 
principal provincial schools to give some lessons in modelling, 
could not fail to extend a knowledge of the proper methods 
throughout the country. But the modelling of ornamental 
design still seemed to lag a little behind. In order to teach it 
efficiently it would be necessary to have an instructor at head- 
quarters who was himself a first-rate master of ornamental art. 
It would be a difficult matter to find such a man, but he believed 
such a one could be found. What was wanted was someone 
whose capacity for original invention was such that he would 
introduce a little freshness into the well-worn style now in 
vogue, and which was founded by Alfred Stevens on Michel- 
Angelesque and the Holbeinesque styles of the Renaissance, 
and which had filtered through his pupil, Godfrey Sykes, and 
through Moody into what might almost be called the South 
Kensington style of ornament, with which we all were so 
familiar. That style seemed to exhaust itself in clever varieties 
on the same themes. When a style had become thus fixed, 
and, as it were, crystallised, what was required to revive it was 
an infusion of nature, combined, of course, with all the best 
styles of ornament. It might seem absurd to make such a 
remark when the principal part of the enormous mass of 
studies sent up to South Kensington consisted of studies of 
flowers and adaptations of them. But the point which required 
attention was the proper application of nature todesign. The 
natural treatment of a plant or flower or figure was nota design, 
nor was any arrangement of natural forms necessarily a design. 
For a design to have the qualities suitable for ornament the 
forms must be suggested or derived from nature, not copied. 
If natural forms were introduced they should at least be so far 
conventionally treated as to bring out their special qualifica- 
tions for ornamental treatment, and should be combined with 
purely ornamental or architectural forms. Forms purely natu- 
ralistic, however cleverly executed, were not suitable for 
decorative work, and all the mass of plant study which was 
yearly done in the country should be treated as stock laid up on 
which to found a style, and not, as was too often the case, 
merely as a substitute for it. The same remarks applied to the 
study of the figure. In the lighter styles of ornamental art 
more freedom was allowed—he meant in designs for textiles or 
wall-papers, or even on pottery, though the rule still held good 
that a purely naturalistic treatment was always inappropriate. 
A semblance of a water-colour drawing of flowers from nature 
sprawling over a plate, which was one of the commonest expe- 
dients for decoration now in fashion, was also quite the worst 
and most poverty-stricken. With regard to the Manchester 
School of Art, he was glad to learn from the head-master’s 
report that the design classes were fully attended by pupils, 
who, from the nature of the rewards they had gained, were 
evidently much in earnest. The beginning and end of these 
schools was the study of design as applied to manufacture, and 
it was for this that they were first instituted in 1835, and it 
would be a matter for regret if other branches of the art were 
to usurp or overshadow the original intention. The study of 
still life, for instance, first introduced as a means of studying 
the grouping of objects for decorative purposes, had conspicu- 
ously broken loose from the original.idea, and almost, if not 
quite, smothered it. It was impossible to help being taken with 
the brilliant results in still-life painting which began to appear 
in the national competitions some ten or twelve years ago, 
shortly before he entered the department, and the tendency 
was naturally to reward them accordingly, and there was 
no doubt that this acted as an encouragement to the 
further multiplication of those works, already occupying 
too prominent a place in the course of instruction in most of 
the schools. Besides the stimulus of these high rewards, it was 


- 


soon found that but a moderate amount of skill was required 


for the execution of a naturalistic painting, as compared with 
that which had to be exercised in the conception and execution 
of a good design, or in working from living models or drawing 
from the figure. A few clever students gained high distinction 
for the schools ; this saved much trouble to masters, and the 
evil went on increasing, But when there was a change in the 
directorship, upon his resignation, it was thought a favourable 
opportunity for discouraging a class of art which was obviously 
foreign to the original intention of the departmental schools, 


when. it came to the point of almost swamping study of other’ 


kinds, and it was thought advisable to. lower the high awards 


which had been hitherto offered for works of mere skill in, 


painting. A change in the head-mastership in the Manchester 
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school had, he was glad to think, operated in the same direc- | not allow himself more than four or five hours’ sleep of a night,, 


tion for that institution, which formerly, if he remembered 
aright, gained its principal distinctions in subjects of this class. 
Now it appeared to him that the school had only to go on 
steadily in the work it had set itself to do to exercise a real 
influence on the manufactures of the city, and by example, it 
might be hoped, of the country generally. It was highly 
gratifying to read in Mr. Willis’s report to the Council for the 
year that several of his pupils had received employment as 
designers. It had always been a puzzle to him that manufac- 
turers should (as he understood to be frequently the case) 
‘make little or no use of the Schools of Art. He was 
told there ‘were many difficulties in the way, and trade 
jealousies were hinted at. Then there were amiable critics 
who saw in this a proof of the incompetence of all 
those who. were engaged in the work of art education, 
from the heads of the department to the teachers in 
the schools, and affirmed incontinently that the schools 
were of no use. He suspected a more reasonable cause in 
that manufacturers were timid, and would rather follow a 
fashion than initiate it. The fertility of French designers, who 
were always inventing new things (not necessarily always in 
good taste), supplied us with constant novelties, which, when 
‘they were a proved success, set the public taste in a certain 
direction, and English manufacturers found their advantage in 
working this taste totheir profit, as it gradually permeated all 
classes. He was certainly not in a position to advise manu- 
facturers on these matters, which they understood much better 
for themselves. The margin of profit was, he believed, always 
small, and not likely to be risked. But it seemed a pity 
certainly that so much beautiful and thoughtful work as yearly 
came before the examiners, and which was second to none that 
was done anywhere, should be of use merely as exercises which 
led to nothing, or if they produced teachers they simply led to 
more of the same profitless production. Our designers were not 
so prolific as the French, who were quicker and more fertile in 
invention, and were gifted by nature with more _ technical 
facility in all branches of art, but a comparison made when he 
was a juror on the Paris Exhibition of 1878 showed him that 
the designs of the English schools had a certain originality and 
a certain capacity for development, which was less conspicuous 
in the French designs, which were constantly variations in 
well-known styles. It was possible that it was this very 
originality which alarmed the manufacturer, who dared not 
venture too far into new fields. But he thought it was certain 
that if the schools continued to do good work—such work as 
he had seen in the Manchester School that day—their influence 
must ultimately permeate and affect the industrial art of the 
country to a far greater extent than at present, and we might 
perhaps in time realise the original ideal of the promoters of the 
schools of design, and achieve an entire independence of 
foreign designers. He had only, in conclusion, to congratulate 
Mr. Willis—his best pupil at one time at South Kensington— 
on the success he had achieved, and the students on having 
such an excellent master. 


Po goes. 


S* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAzuitTT. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


HE subject which monopolised the attention of architects 
in the early part of 1836, was the competition for the 
new Houses of Parliament. In February the announcement 
was made that the premium of 1,500/, had been awarded to 
Mr. Charles Barry (whose design was marked by a portcullis), 
and that three premiums of 500/. each had been gained by Mr. 
J. C. Buckler, Mr. Robert Hamilton, and Mr. William Railton. 
The fifth premium, which was alse one of 500/.,, was withheld. 
The commissioners were said to have declared that, with the 
exception of the four designs selected, there was nothing worth 
notice placed before them. In the report they say the merits 
of several were so evenly balanced that a selection was difficult. 
Yet they had the works of ninety-seven competitors to select 
from. It was remarked at the time that, “with the exception 
of Mr. Railton, none of the gentlemen who obtained prizes 
were regularly brought up to the profession, that is, articled to 
first-rate architects,” and a similar phenomena has often been 
exhibited in the course of the half century. 


* 
* * 


Barry was among the spectators of the burning of the old 


building, and the value of the opportunity which lay before him. 


was, it is said, then present to his mind. He entered on the 
contest with all his force. While preparing the drawings he did 


\ 


and when the work was over the excitement told upon his. 
health. He was then in his fortieth year. It was not to be 
expected that the great prize of the century was to be carried 
off peaceably. ,In and out of Parliament there was a battle of 
styles. The casus belli was apparently in respect of the designs 
selected for the 500/. premiums. We find one of the defeated 
competitors, in the course of a letter in the Morning 
Chronicle upon the want of fair-play, acknowledging that 
Barry’s success was a foregone conclusion from the first. 
‘The sterling merit of Charles Barry is so well known,” 
he wrote, “that long before the designs were sent in it 
was the general opinion of the profession that he would 
bear off the prize.” There were innuendoes about Barry’s con- 
nection with Sir E. Cust, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
put an end to them when he assured the House of Commons, 
in the most distinct and precise manner, that up to the moment 
when the seals were broken not one of the commissioners was. 
aware which was Mr. Barry’s plan. 

* is * 

An exhibition of both the successful and the unsuccessful ~ 
designs was afterwards opened, and while there was general 
unanimity about the first design, the three others which had 
been premiated were condemned. A meeting was held of the’ 
unsuccessful competitors at the Thatched House Tavern on 
June 7, with Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., in the chair. Resolu-- 
tions were adopted stating that the commissioners had failed 
to produce that result which the just expectation of the public 
and of the competing architects was prepared to see realised. 
As a remedy, it was proposed to memorialise the two Houses, 
praying that Parliament would recommend to> His Majesty 
King William the appointment of a competent commission to 
revise the whole of the proceedings, in order that the competing 
architects might no longer suffer under an incompetent decision. 
The resolutions were energetically opposed by Mr. Donaldson, 
on the ground that the competitors knew beforehand what 
judges were appointed, and after recognising them it was. 
absurd to attempt to set aside their decision. Mr. Joseph 
Hume was selected to present the petition, but the House was 
not persuaded by the arguments of a man who on principle. 
was opposed to any outlay upon architecture. Sir Robert Peel 
used his influence in support of the decision, and expressed 
commiseration with the successful architect, who was described. 
by him as hunted and pursued by his rivals. A protest against 
the Thatched House resolutions as unprofessional was got up, 
and finally the storm subsided. But there were dangers await- 
ing the architect during subsequent years compared with which: 
the opposition of 1836 was a trifle. 

* sf * 

The Institute of British Architects was then in youthful 
vigour, but, however the contest might rage outside, there was 
peace in the Covent Garden Hotel. At the first meeting of the 
year it was reported that the treasurer was possessed of 172/. in: 
hand, and, besides, there was funded property amounting to 
1,000/. Mr. Donaldson was the active spirit at the meetings, 
and, no matter what the cost to himself might be, contrived 
that something should be read which was worth listening to. 
In February he was able to explain the great. scheme for a 
Thames Embankment and sewerage of the City which had 
been prepared by John Martin, the painter. At another meet- 
ing he described the elder Brunel’s plan for constructing brick 
arches of large span without centering—a kind of construction 
which no contractor would venture to imitate. Afterwards he 
gave a full account of the means employed by M. Lepére to 
raise the statue of Napoleon to the top of the Vendome Column 
in Paris. At the ‘meeting on July 4 Charles Barry occupied 
the chair for the first time, and it was an ominous circumstance 
that the occasion was selected by the secretary for the reading’ 
of a paper by Dr. Reid, of Edinburgh, upon the “ Principles of 
Sound applied to Buildings, more particularly with reference to 
the Classroom.” The chairman had afterwards too many 
opportunities offered to him for acquiring a knowledge of Dr: 
Reid’s principles. “The following officers were elected in 1836: 
—President, Earl de Grey; vice-presidents, Messrs. Barry, 
Papworth, and Robinson ; honorary secretaries, Messrs. Donald- 
son and Fowler; ordinary members of council, Messrs. Basevi, 
Goldicutt, Kendall, Moore, Newman, Rhodes, and Wallace ; . 
auditors, Messrs. W. S. Inman and A. Burton. On the recom- 
mendation of the Council, Mr. Cockerell, R.A., was elected an 
Honorary Fellow, on payment of the usual contribution. The 
following subjects were selected as subjects for the essays which 
were to be premiated :—“ On the effect which should result to 
architecture, in regard to arrangement and design, from the 
general introduction of iron in the construction of buildings.” 
“On the practical application of the theory of sound in the 
construction of edifices, by which the rules may be ascertained 
for building theatres, churches, halls, and other ,places for 
public meetings, in the manner most favourable for the trans- 
mission of sound.” The concluding meeting of the session was 
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held on July 18, when the President was able to congratulate 
the members on their prosperity and assure them that they had 
only to be known in order to be appreciated. 


* 
* * 


The building work of 1836 was not of much importance in 
London. A Bishop of London’s fund had been started for the 
erection of fifty churches in the metropolis and suburbs. King 
William Street was then in progress, and the balustrade 
of the basement of the Mansion House had been altered, in 
order to preserve a right line for the frontage. Several 
houses in Newgate Street were removed for the purpose of 
giving more light and air to Christ’s Hospital. It is difficult to 
imagine the playground enclosed by houses. The British 
Museum was being transformed under the direction of Sir 
Robert Smirke. The erection of the terrace of houses, known 
as Hyde Park Gardens, was commenced in this year, and were 
considered as likely to surpass all others in London. In the 
House of Commons Alderman Wood obtained a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of a new street from Southwark 
Bridge to the Bank of England; another from Waterloo 
Bridge to the New Road ; a third, from Lothbury to the Post 
Office; a fourth, from the Post Office to Smithfield; a fifth, 
from Holborn to the Strand; a sixth, through Southwark ; a 
seventh, from St. Paul’s to Blackfriars Bridge; an eighth, 
from Oxford Street southwards ; anda ninth, from Westminster 
Abbey to Belgrave Square. In the provinces the most im- 
portant work was the Birmingham Town Hall, which had been 
constructed, as well as designed, by Mr. Hansom. 

* . * 

The chief architectural work among the literature of the year 
was the volume on the Alhambra, by Jules Goury and Owen 
Jones, which, after fifty years, continues to be a treasure. Mr. 
Ruskin tried his hand in architectural description by a short 
essay on the cathedral of Basle. That this year was not a 
profitable one to publishers is evident from the sale by auction 
of the plates and copyright of John Britton’s “ Cathedral 
Antiquities” and the “Vitruvius Britannicus,” “ Rural Archi- 
tecture,” and other architectural works, by Mr. P. F. Robin- 
son, one of the founders of the Institute. 


* 
* * 


When speaking of literature, a word should be said about 
the remarkable essay which appeared in August from Alison, 
the historian.. It was written to demonstrate the thesis that 
there is little hope for architecture at the hands of a democracy. 
In cities like those of Italy and Holland when important build- 
ings were carried out, it was, he said, “a proud and high- 
minded aristocracy” who were the prime movers. ‘A genuine 
democracy,” according to the historian, “is at once short- 
sighted and selfish, stingy and rapacious, parsimonious to all 
other parties or objects, avaricious and rapacious for its own 
advantages or the fortune of its favourite leaders ; and such a 
spirit is the precise reverse of the disposition required for 
architectural greatness, which of all other things requires most 
the elevated views, grandeur of conception, and durability of 
design which belong to bodies whose interests and habits are 
detached from the shifting quicksands of popular administra- 
tion, and fixed on the permanent character of aristocratic 
government.” Alison was able to point to the America of those 
days in support of his argument, and to the indifference of the 
Revolutionary leaders of France when they held power in 
France. But happily his. forebodings were not realised. The 
France of our time is not forgetful of art in any shape, and 
America has expended a large quantity of dollars over public 
buildings. The historian might have found a subject for specu- 
lation, no less interesting, if he had tried to explain why the 
English manufacturers and people were so neglectful of monu- 
mental painting and of industrial art. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


T the Worcestershire Quarter Sessions, which began on 
Monday, the Committee of Visitors of the County and 

City Lunatic Asylum presented a special report in reference to 
the large excess in the cost of the asylum enlargement over 
the estimated expenditure. The committee said they had care- 
fully reconsidered the special report presented to the Michael- 
mas Quarter Sessions on the subject, and referred the Court to 
that report, believing it contained a full explanation of the 
matter, and embraced all the committee were themselves able 
at present to state, The committee appended to this report a 
Jong explanatory letter, which, at their request, Mr. Rowe, the 
county surveyor, had written on the subject. Mr. Rowe ad- 
mitted that the large extras for builders’ work in connection 
withthe wash-house and laundry, and which formed the 
principal item of the extra cost, were made without the direct 


7 
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authority of the committee, which the terms of the contract 
with Messrs. Horsman required. The committee were satisfied 
that the whole of the work done under this head was necessary,, 
and that it had been well carried out, but it was most unfor- 
tunate that the necessity for it was not brought specially under 
their notice before any orders were given to the contractors. 
Had this been done, all or most of the difficulty of the present 
position would have been avoided. It was, however, due to 
Mr. Rowe that the committee should confirm his statement 
that so far as the work of the main building alone was con- 
cerned, the net extras were very trifling in so large a contract. 

The letter from Mr. Rowe referred to contained the follow- 
ing :—“In reply to yours of October 21, in which. you ask me 
to furnish dates on which the Asylum Committee gave orders 
for the extended work in connection with the wash-house and 
laundry, and also the work required for receiving the new boiler, 
engine, and other works, I am not aware that these works were 
commenced and the extensions made under any written order 
of the committee ; but the plans, after being altered and revised. 
more than once, were submitted and approved by them, and the 
work hastily pushed forwards afterwards. As regards the 
wash-house and laundry, my approximate estimate was, it will. 
be seen, increased between May and September 1882 by 800/. 
This amount was doubtless intended to meet the additional 
cost of extensions to wash-house and laundry embraced in a 
subsequent plan, and which increased the estimate to 1,400/. 
The addition, however, was inadvertently placed to the ap- 
proximate estimate of 24,000/., instead of the separate estimate 
of 6007, Further alterations subsequently took place under the 
recommendation of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and which 
are particularised in the accounts. I may also say that there 
was a sum of 7o00/. included in the approximate estimate of 
24,000/, for boiler and engine-house extension. At this time, 
however, nothing had been decided; the estimate, there- 
fore, being without detail, was an assumed one, but the: 
required provision eventually necessitated such alterations 
to the old offices as to require the construction of new. 
The report of the committee to the Court of last Quarter 
Sessions has conveyed generally, and to my prejudice, the idea 
that the extras have arisen on the builders’ contract of 19,4952. 
This, as you are aware, is not the case, indeed, taking into 
consideration the additions directed by the committee, the 
extras on such contract are but trifling. The works done in 
the extension of wash-house, laundry, boiler and engine-house: 
were outside the contract, but had to be done as far as practic- 
able under the same schedule of prices ; indeed, nothing has: 
been carried into effect excepting that which was found 
absolutely necessary.” Mr. Rowe quoted the cost of recently- 
erected asylums at Rubery Hill, Burntwood, and Gloucester, to. 
show that in the present case the expenditure could not be 
considered otherwise than moderate. He further stated that 
his approximate estimates in September 1882 amounted to 
29,980/., whereas the actual expenditure to September 1885 
was 29,572/. 12s.; and additional works had been carried out 
which brought up the total expenditure to 30,4647. 175. 3d. Mr. 
Rowe concluded :—‘‘ I may say I do not consider myself respon- 
sible for the approximate estimate for the engineers’ work, it 
having been furnished by the engineers themselves, or for the 
increased cost of communication between the old building and 
the new annexe. And it will be seen that my approximate. 
estimate of 29,980/. (exclusive of gas works), taking into con- 
sideration the erection of new offices and other additions or 
extras, has been exceeded only by about 500/.” 

Earl Beauchamp, in moving the adoption of the report, said. 
he had nothing really to add to what he said at the last ses-. 
sions, except to express his regret that the committee were 
unaware of the circumstances in which the buildingwas. They. 
were under the impression that the additional work that was 
being done would come within the original estimate. He might 
congratulate the county upon having now an asylum which 
would meet all the wants of lunacy for a very long time to 
come, probably without any further addition at all. It was 
very remarkable that three years ago, before they entered on 
this extension, they took every means in their power to satisfy 
themselves as to the probable increase of lunacy in this county. 
For two years before that time the committee ‘scrutinised: 
statistics and tried to persuade themselves that the climax had 
been reached. But they were not able to arrive at that con- 
clusion, because there had been a constant rise, year after 
year, in the number of lunatics, clearly in excess of the increase 
of population. The remarkable thing now was that as far 
as they could judge, it seemed probable that the climax 
had been reached, and that the increase which had taken place: 
had been due very much to the increased longevity of the 
lunatics owing to the greater care they now received and to the 
promptness with which the malady was treated. Of course 
the increase of population would always bring its own additional 
number of cases ; but he believed they would henceforth be 
able to deal with all cases arising in their own county, and to 
make some substantial profit by taking into the asylum patients 
from other counties. The number of places vacant in the 
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annexe would be larger than they anticipated twelve months 
ago. That vacancy would be to a great extent filled up by 
155 patients whom they had contracted with the county of 
Essex to take in. He trusted that for a long time to come the 
Court would not hear any more of any extension of the Lunatic 
Asylum. : 

Mr. Berkeley seconded, and said the committee were of 
Opinion that though the outlay had been larger than had been 
expected, still they considered the money was most judiciously 
laid out, and the county was in possession of a building 
rendered much more complete ‘than it otherwise must have 
been. 

' The report was adopted. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


white WNotley.—The parish church has been reopened 
after repairs and alterations, which have been carried out by 
Mr. Joseph Grimes, builder, of Colchester, under the direction 
of Mr. J. O. Scott. A small Norman window was brought to 
light during the work, containing old stained glass nearly 
intact. 
chancel arch, with fresco painting in fair preservation. 

Writtle—The chancel of Writtle church has been re- 
opened after restoration. Messrs. Brown & Co., builders, of 
Braintree, did the work, the architect being Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, Bloomsbury. 

Dunham Magna.—The Saxon church at Dunham Magna, 
which has been restored, has been opened, The work has been 
carried out by Mr. R. Curtis, builder, of Litcham, from the 
plans of Mr. W. O. Milne, architect. 

St. Peter’s, Plymouth.—Three lancet lights in this church 
have been filled with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
‘The central light represents the opening of the books as 
described in the Revelations.. The. highest portion of the 
window portrays the throned Deity, under a rich canopy ; in 
the centre is St. Michael with drawn sword ; and angels in 
kneeling posture, with trumpets, fill up the lower part. In the 
heads of the side lights are the two supporting angels of 
Justice ; and the remaining portion is occupied by the twelve 
apostles, each holding an emblem, sitting on thrones as 
assessors. The windows have been given in memory of the 
late Mr. Thomas Merrill Vicary, who was the vicar’s church- 
warden for no less than thirty-six years. For the intervening 
wall space between the sanctuary arch and the sills of the 
window a design has been prepared by Mr. E. A. Fellowes 
Prynne, the subject being “The Church Triumphant.” The 
architect of the building is Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Hulme.—The memorial-stone of a school in Bangor Street 
thas been laid. This is the seventeenth school built by the 
Manchester School Board, and the fifth in Hulme. The cost 
will be about 10,000/. In general plan the building is in the 
form of the letter H. The elevations are simply treated in a 
Gothic style. Common brickwork forms the general walling, 
and a free use has been made of red terra-cotta for the deco- 
rative features. The heating throughout is by open fireplaces, 
and two ventilating turrets serve for the extraction of vitiated 
air. Messrs. R. Neill & Sons are the general contractors, and 
the architect is Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester. 


Motherwell.—A public school has just been opened by the 
Motherwell School Board. The school buildings are 117 feet 
in frontage, 64 feet in width, and two storeys in height, giving 
accommodation for 866 scholars. The rooms are fitted up with 
all the modern improvements. The total cost will be about 
7,000/,. The plans were designed by Mr. A. Cullen, architect, 
Motherwell. 

Longton.—New Board schools have been opened for the 
Longton School Board at Florence. Mr. John Taylor, of 
Longton, was the architect, and the builders were Messrs. 
Inskip, of Longton. 


Longton.—A new Board school has been opened at 
Normacott. The school has been erected by Mr. Barlow, of 
Stoke, from the designs of Mr. T. P. Hulse, of Longton. 


Foleshill.—The schools newly erected in the parish of 
St. Paul have been opened.- The building is of red brick, in 
keeping with the church. Mr. Andrew Randle, contractor, of 
Foleshill, carried out the work. The architect is Mr. H. 
‘Chattaway, of Coventry. 


Delph, Yorkshire.—A new infant school has recently been 


opened, the architect being Mr. A. Banks, of Oldham, and the: 


builder being Mr. William Lees, of Oldham. The building is 
in the Early Gothic style of architecture, and has been erected 
at a cost of about 1,000/,, exclusive of fittings. ‘It is faced with 


Two niches were also found on either side of the. 


‘Yorkshire parpoints, relieved with polished stone dressings, the 


roofs being slated with Welsh slates, capped with Ruabon red 
ridge tile. On the ground floor are large schoolroom, 39 feet 
by 23 feet, classroom, cloak-room and lavatory ; and on the first 
floor are two classrooms, to be used by the scholars of the 
school adjoining. The schoolroom is provided with large 
gallery, and has an open-timbered roof, of inexpensive design, 
though in accordance with the style of the building. The floors 
are laid with wood-block paving, and special attention has been 
directed to the thorough ventilation of the building. The plans 
for same were sanctioned by the Educational Department last 
year, 


GENERAL. 


Pictures of the value of 1,612/ have been sold in the 
Dundee Fine Art Exhibition during the past three months. 


Mr. Herbert Johnson, the artist who accompanied the 
Prince of Wales throughout the Royal tour in India, has been 
selected to design the memorial tablet to be erected in 
St. Pauls Cathedral in memory of the war correspondents, 
Mr. Cameron and Mr. St. Leger Herbert, who fell in the 
Soudan. 

/ Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed archi- 
tect for the new school to be erected by the Basingstoke School 
Board, which is to cost 9,000/, There were six competitors. 
Mr. Roper was assessor. 

The Architectural Association held its usual fortnightly 
meeting on Friday, the 1st inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, in 
the chair. Mr. E. C. Robins,.F°S.A., read a paper on ‘“ The 
Temple of Solomon,” being a review of the various theories 
respecting its form and style. A discussion took place in which 
Professor Kerr, Mr. Rickman, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, and Mr. H. 
H. Stannus took part. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Robins, and the proceedings terminated, There were very few 
members present. ; E 


The “Work Class” of the Edinburgh Architectural 


Association will be resumed on Thursday evening, when — 


Mr. Robert Wilson, architect to the School Board of Edin- 


burgh, will comment on “ School Planning.” 


Plans for the erection of a permanent fever hospital for the 
East Riding Lunatic Asylum, prepared by Messrs. Smith & 
Brodrick, architects, were approved of on Tuesday at the open- 
ing of the quarter sessions at Beverley. bay 

The Libraries Committee of the Glasgow Town Council 
have agreed to recommend the expenditure of 20,000/. on the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new library building. 

The Associated Carpenters and Joiners of Scotland 
opened a conference in Glasgow on Monday, when the rules 
laid down for the guidance of the trade were discussed. 


The Sunderland Town Council, on Wednesday, decided 
to spend 7,000/. upon the construction of sea-front improve- 
ments at Rocked, Sunderland, to give work to a large number 
of the unemployed. capes 

Mr. Sidney Young and Mr. W. B. Brown have entered 
into partnership as quantity surveyors at 5 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 

The Dean of Bristol has received 100/. from an anonymous 
donor, for the improvement of the western approach to the 
cathedral. : 

Mr. Crayston Webster and Mr. Ormiston have been re- 
elected diocesan surveyors for Carlisle, = : 

The Warwick County Magistrates, on Tuesday, sanc- 
tioned a grant of 6,750/. for the purchase of land adjoining 
Burntwood Asylum, and for the erection of a dining and 
recreation-hall. 

A Parliamentary Bill is to be promoted to supply the city 
of Ripon with water on the gravitation system, in place of the 
present pumping scheme. The undertaking, it is estimated, 
will cost 12,000/. 

An Amsterdam Company has .been formed to take pre- 
paratory steps for draining the. Zuyder Zee. a 

Mr. A. O. Collard, who has for the past four years been 
engaged in the Building Act Office of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, has commenced to practice as an architect and 
surveyor at No. 9 Queen Victoria Street, and proposes to give 
special attention to matters relating to applications to the Board 
for their approval of lines of frontage, new roads, special and 
temporary buildings. 

Mr. Oliver Essex, architect, has removed from Paradise 
Street to Newhall Chambers, Birmingham. 

Wo More Gas or Lamp used in Daytime.— Wherever 
there is a window, skylight, or fanlight, Chappuis’ Daylight 
Reflectors can be adapted. They supersede all artificial light, 
and are manufactured at prices suitable for either noblemen’s 
mansions or artisans’ workshops. Prospectus sent on receipt 
of two stamps’addressed (A.) Chappuis, patentee and manufac- 
turer, 69 Fleet Street, London, uae 
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THE WEEK. 


THE first case tried by’ Mr. Justice GRANTHAM was one 
in which an architect was defendant. Mr. ALpous was 
sued for the recovery of two quarters’ rent. for a house in 
Romford Road, against which he set up a counter claim for 
~damages in respect of defective drains, dampness, &e. It 
was alleged that waste-pipes from the bath-room opened 
‘into the main sewer, that the drain-pipes were untrapped, 
that the gas from the main sewer escaped into the house, 
and in consequence the defendant’s family suffered in 
health, and he was obliged to quit the house. He stated 
that he asked the landlord about the condition of the 
drains and water supply, and was informed that both were 
perfect, of which he made a note in a pocket-book. The 
plaintiff denied that any representations were made, nor 
‘was he asked for any. The view of the case taken by Mr. 
Justice GRANTHAM was that the house in question being 
unfurnished, there was no implied contract by the landlord 
that it was fit for habitation, and the defendant therefore 
-could only recover on his counter-claim by showing that he 
was induced to take the house by representations of the 
landlord which were either false to his knowledge at the 
time, or made recklessly without any care whether they 
were true or false. The jury found for the plaintiff. The 
case is remarkable as a warning to intending tenants, for 
apparently a landlord’s statement is considered more 
acceptable by a jury than the evidence of sanitary officers 
and of a medical man who testified to the fact that the 
defendant suffered. The only safeguard is an assurance in 
writing from the landlord. 


Sir WitiiAM Harpy, F.S.A., has resigned his post of 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, to which he was 
appointed on the decease of his brother, Sir THomas 
Durrus Harpy, in June 1878. Lord EsHEr, the Master of 
the Rolls, has appointed Mr, HENRY CHURCHILL MAXWELL- 
.LyTE to succeed Sir Wittiam Harpy as Deputy-Keeper. 
Mr. MaxweE.u-LyTe was one of the inspectors of the His- 
torical MSS: Commission. 


On Wednesday, in the Liverpool City Council, it was pro- 
posed that the agreement between the Corporation and Mr. 
THOMAS STIRLING LEE, as to the bas-reliefs at St. George’s 
Hall, should be approved. It stated that the sculptor ‘be 
engaged to execute the remainder of the bas-reliefs at the 
rate of 450/. for each, the work to be executed, according 
to the design already approved, to the satisfaction of the 
Council, the Council to be at liberty to terminate the con- 
tract after the delivery of any bas-relief on payment of the 
amount due for each.” A good deal of opposition was exhi- 
‘bited to the proposal. It appears a letter had been received 
from the honorary secretary of the Liverpool Architectural 
‘Society, calling the attention of the Council to the specimen 
of the sculpture on the panel on the east side of St. 
George’s Hall, which was out of harmony and inferior to 
the high standard of the architecture, and the members 
suggested that no step should be taken to con- 
tinue the sculpture without further consideration. Sir 
JAMES Picron, in supporting the resolution, displayed the 
contempt for his brother architects which is not uncommon 
among members of the profession when they reach a high 
position. “ Who,” he asked, ‘‘ were the gentlemen who came 
forward to give the Council the benefit of their artistic 
‘knowledge? It must be only to expose their own igno- 
rance. He believed these gentlemen were intruding them- 
‘selves where they had never been asked to come. An 
architect was one thing, and a sculptor another. He knew 
most of the gentlemen in the society referred to, and he 
‘had a great regard for many of them, many of whom were 
‘gentlemen of promise in their own profession. Let them, 
“however, stick to their own profession, as the Council did 
not want their opinion on works of art. The Council 
ought not, therefore, to pay the slightest attention to the 
statements and objurgations of the society.” There is not 
‘much hope for architecture if the members of the 
Liverpool Society are incompetent to say whether the new 
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relief is worthy of so fine a building, for that should be a 
simple problem. Considered simply as taxpayers, the 
architects had a right to offer their opinion. This, how- 
ever, is only one among many. instances of the disesteem 
in which local architects are held in Liverpool. After Sir 
James Picton had given s> marked an opinion about the 
qualifications of the critics, it is not surprising that the 
agreement was approved by twenty-seven members 45 the 
Corporation against fifteen. 


THE proposal which Mr. Cares offers will be a boon to 
many students. So little is known about the nature of the 
examination for admission to the Institute, it is not surpris- 
ing that many young people imagine it to be more severe 
than it is, and are afraid to undergo the test. As Chairman 
of the Board of Examiners, Mr. Cares will be able, in some 
cases, to suggest delay to aspirants, but with others he can 
inspire confidence. ‘The-proposal is an innovation which 
may do good if it finds imitators, for too many of the 
Council are prone to believe after their election that they 
are like stars, and must dwell apart froin the commonalty. 
Sir JAMEs PIcTron was, we believe, at one time a member 
of that high and mighty assembly, and probably was taught 
in Conduit Street to act as he did on Wednesday. There 
was a time when his relations with his brother architects 
assumed a different form. 


On Thursday Mr. James Fercusson was buried, in 
Highgate Cemetery, and the following representatives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects attended out of 
respect to the memory of one of the most distinguished 
members :—Mr. Ewan CuristTIAn, president; Mr. ALFRED 
WATERHOUSE, R.A., vice-president ; Mr..Ocravius Han- 
SARD, member of Council; Mr. J. Macvicak ANDERSON, 
hon. secretary; Mr. Wittram H. Wuitre, secretary; Mr. 
Wyatr Papwortu, and Mr. HucH Srannus. The Royal 
Asiatic Society was represented by Mr. T.. H.: THornrton, 
C.B., C.S.I., and Major-General Sir FREDERICK GOLDSMID, 
C.B., K.C.S.I. Among the friends who were present were 
the Right Hon. Sir H. A. Layarp, G.C.B.; Mr.. Joun 
Murray, F.S.A., of Albemarle Street; Mr. A. B. Mitrorp, 
C.B., of H.M. Office of Works; and Mr. Penrosg, M.A, 
surveyor of the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Letters 
were received from Major-General Sir HENRY RAwLINson, 
K.C.B., Sir EpwarpD Co.Leprookr, Bart., and Sir F. W. 
Burton, of the National Gallery, expressing regret at their 
inability to attend. 


A DIFFICULTY will hereafter arise about the re-erection 
of the Osney Bridge, Oxford, which was lately destroyed by 
flood-water. As a county road passed over it, there is, 
according to counsel, no liability with the Oxford Board for 
its construction. The county authorities repudiate all 
responsibility for the loss. .In order that the traffic may not 
cease a temporary timber bridge is to be erected as an 
expedient, and, unless some compromise is effected, the 
Courts will be called upon to determine between the parties. 


THE director of the General Administration of Public 
Assistance in Paris is authorised to accept the legacy which 
has been bequeathed to his department by Madame 
ALQUIER. It is stipulated that the money, which amounts 
to about five millions of francs, is to be expended on the 
construction of a hospital in the city. 


THE project of erecting suitable municipal offices in 
Edinburgh has not been abandoned. The subject was last 
week brought before a committee meeting by the Lord 
Provost, who is in favour of having the present site of the 
Royal Exchange as the site for the new buildings. A 
majority of the committee is supposed to be in favour of the 
proposal. A site in the New Town has also its advocates. 
What has been agreed on before coming to a conclusion is 
that a report should be obtained as to the accommodatior 
which was likely to be required in the new buildings, not 
only by the departments which have offices in the Royal 
Exchange now, but by other public bodies outside, which it 
is desirable, in the interests of public convenience, should 
be under the municipal roof, and that some estimate should 
be had of the probable cost of acquiring the adjoining 
properties. 
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MR. FERGUSSON. 


HE late James Fercusson had nearly reached his 
eightieth year on Saturday, and his death was not 
unexpected; but his loss is to be regretted, for he was one 
of the few men in our time whose love for architecture 
could not be said to have been inspired by pecuniary gain. 
He was out of place in a country like England, which has 
no recognition for a votary of art or science who is dis- 
interested. FERGUSSON had made architects his debtors by 
his books, but his position among them was anomalous. 
Happily for himself, he was above the turmoil of life, and 
it might be supposed that whenever he expressed an opinion 
it would be received with the respect that should belong to 
all honest utterances. But everybody who differed from 
him was ready with the same reply, that FERGussoN had 
had no experience in designing or building, and was only 
talking about things which were known to him by theory. 
In the general opinion the character of Cassio could be 
applied to him ; his knowledge was supposed to be “mere 
prattle without practice.” 

In public esteem his position was very different to Mr. 
Rusxin’s. It would be difficult to decide between the 
dogmatism of the two, but Mr. Ruskin was accepted as a 
‘genius, and everybody was delighted when he became 
rhapsodical over buildings or mountains. He had gone 
through all the training which an English university could 
offer, he had devoted himself for years to the study of a 
few towns and painters, and he was possessed of powers of 
draughtsmanship which could not be gainsaid. Moreover, 
if he was idolised, he bowed down before idols in his turn. 
Mr. Ruskin somewhere says that his chief defect is his 
tendency to overpraise people, and however biting his 
sarcasm can be at times, everybody feels that it gives him 
no pleasure. Then he has that gift of style which imparts 
importance to a child’s primer. Mr. FERGUSSON, on the 
other hand, was not only wanting in style, but was without 
literary skill to the end of his writing days. For him there 
were no idols except his own theories. He was self-taught, 
and unhappily was possessed of the arrogance which 
accompanies that mode of education. He could write in the 
following style of the English universities :—“ They have 
been content to conduct the education of the select few 
entrusted to their charge on the narrowest and most limited 
basis, adopting the standard of a bygone and semi-barbarous 
age; but though they have thus succeeded in keeping 
back the upper classes to their own level, they have not 
been able to hinder the progress of the middle and lower 
classes, who are beyond their ever-narrowing influncee.” 
Yet three or four years in an university would have done 
wonders for FERGUSSON in knocking the conceit out of 
him, and have made him far more serviceable to his genera- 
tion. 

In a good many ways he exhibited the traits of the 
“Old Indian” or the “ Nabob” of the early part of the 
century. He conducted himself as if he belonged to a 
superior caste ; he was self-opinionated, and delivered his 
opinions ina manner that could not turn opponents into 
friends, At the same time, there was anxiety to appear a 
master of the practical part of architecture, which revealed 
the weakness of the lawgiver. From the first he exhibited a 
consciousness of power as if he were standing in an eastern 
plantation. Everyone knows that philosophers in all ages 
have been puzzled over investigations of beauty in art. If 
we believe CARLYLE, it was the will-o’-the-wisp which 
led such giants as SCHILLER and GOETHE into quagmires. 
But when Mr. FEerRcusson, fresh from his indigo bales, took 
up the subject, he was without the slightest diffidence of his 
own infallibility, and he was no less assured of the errors of 
the men who went before him. “I believe,” he wrote in 
1849, “‘Isee the path which other and cleverer men have 
mistaken, and as the veriest cripple who progresses in the 
right direction ‘will beat the strongest pedestrian who 
chooses a wrong path, I trust to being able to instruct 
even those before whose superior knowledge and abilities I 
would otherwise bow in silence. ? 

To treat properly a subject of the kind a writer should 

' be possessed of sympathy, and be able to admire beauty 
when he saw it; in a ward, he ought to be something of the 
artist or the poet. But what most excited Mr, FERGUSSON’S 
admiration were things which were ‘mechanically great. 


ri 


The statue of RHAmMsEs, 60 feet high, in his opinion, was on 
that account the most, sublime and godlike of figures, and 
among London buildings he saw nothing which approached 
the Great Northern terminus at King’s Cross and the prison. 
of Newgate. ‘ . 

The truth was, that however lengthy might be his dis- 
quisitions about technic, phonetic, and esthetic principles, 
he looked on architecture and art in general simply as an. 
utilitarian. ‘‘If we would judge of art fairly and for itself,” 
he said, “ we must carefully separate it from all extraneous. 
influences, and judge of it only by the good that it pro- 
duced or the evils that resulted from it.” Weare all aware 
what good means in an utilitarian sense, and this doctrine 
could be taken as an excuse by all the Iconoclasts and. 
Puritans of the world.. The arts are by many supposed to 
have been the roots of evil, and, judged by Mr. FerGusson’s. 
principle, there ought to be an end to them. According to. 
his idea art was something extraneous to an useful form, 
and in architecture ornament was something that could be 
stuck on or omitted at discretion. ‘This is evident from his. 
proposal for the improvement of the British Museum, where 
he says that the most rational arrangement would be “three: 
buildings designed wholly for their uses, ornament being 
afterwards applied where it was most wanted.” In the same: 
spirit he was opposed to regularity of plan for the sake of 
appearance. ‘The sculpture gallery in the Museum, he tells 
us; was planned because it was believed “that perfect 
symmetrical regularity was a necessary and: fundamental 
principle of this style” (z.e, the Greek). ‘‘ Never,” he adds, 
““was doctrine so false or slanderous,” and we can see by 
the amazing plan he offered in his restoration of the Erech- 
theum how long that belief was uppermost in his thoughts. 
With a mind of his cast, it was difficult to realise that the 
Greeks would have chambers with a proportion that was 
gratifying to the eye, when it was possible to form others 
wanting that quality with less trouble. 


Convenience or utilitarianism being his first qualifica- 


tion, we can see the reason why Mr. Fercusson should. 
have been the great advocate of the inspired workman. 
Why is there not one building entirely satisfactory between. 
the days of ALBERTI and the days of ViscontI, while in the 
three preceding centuries it is difficult to discover a single 
one that is not beautiful or that cannot be contemplated 
with delight? The answer is very simple. The latter,” 
he tells us, “were the work of men comparatively ignorant 
and rude ; the former of men in the highest state of refine- 
ment and civilisation which the world has yet known ; and. 
this difference in result can only be ascribed to the differ. 
ence in the principles on which the work was carried out. 
during these two periods.” After so sweeping a condemna- 
tion of modern architecture, we need not be surprised if 
the best work of our own days found little favour in his. 
eyes. The criticism and condemnation might, however, be 
overlooked, but infinitely harder to endure were the pro- 
posals for the amendment of buildings which Mr. Frrcus- 
son offered. In his restorations on paper his own deficiencies. 
were manifested, but there was not the least hesitation shown 
about the advantages of his proposals for the alteration of 
some of the principal buildings in Europe. In his self- 
confidence Mr. FERGUSSON resembled the cognoscente in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” who was known to “very deliberately 
take a brush with brown varnish and rub it over a painting 
with great composure before all the company, and then ask. 
if he had not improved the tints.” ao 


How he acquired the aplomb that was requisite for work — 


of the kind is beyond us. We could understand an enthu- 
siast taking long journeys on a jolting camel in order to. 
obtain the information that is: found in Mr, FERGUSSON’S. 
many books on Indian art. But to find the same man, 
who was apparently in his element when describing Indian, 
caves before the Asiatic Society, demonstrating to his own 
satisfaction, soon after his return to England, how the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, the Record Office,, 
the Royal Academy, the royal palaces could be improved, 
and how the army and navy estimates could be reduced by 


his system of fortification, is a phenomenon without prece- ~ 


dent. Is it the inhalation of Indian air which works the 
miracle? Mr. AyRTON was also an architectural reformer 
after a sojourn in the East, although no one was aware 
before he went there that he could tell the difference 
between one building and another. se or 
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We have spoken of the debt to Mr. Fercusson. How 
then has it been incurred? We-have no hesitation in 
saying that it comes from the accuracy with which build- 
ings are described and illustrated in his books. In some 
cases he was unable to give us the benefit of his own 
observation, but when he was compelled to take things on 
trust he spared no pains to secure the most trustworthy 
authority. His theories helped him in his investigation, 
for as he sometimes assumed that the proportions of a 
building must correspond with his own ideal, Mr. FER- 
GUSSON was not satisfied in those cases until he was able to 
compare more than one set of dimensions. This part’of 
his work, however, gave him less pleasure than the philo- 
sophical speculations. We fear, however, that the latter 
will be treated in the same way as the descriptions of 
scenery over which novelists so often labour. For nearly 
half a century Mr. Fercusson devoted himself to the study 
and exposition of architecture, with a perseverance and 
energy that if devoted to politics must have placed him in 
a prominent position. His rewards were not encouraging. 
‘The one he prized most highly was, we imagine, the more 
worthy spirit with which English residents regard Indian 
remains, and it is in India that a memorial of his great 
enthusiasm will best find a site. 


M. HENRI LEOPOLD LEVY. 


HEN an artist has secured one of the commissions 
for the decoration of the Paris Panthéon, there is 
mo longer any question about his prominence asa figure- 
painter. In the noble series by which the walls of that 
temple are adorned we see the work of M. CasaneEL, of 
M: Puvis DE CHAvaANNES, of M. J. P. Laurens. Other 
artists have their allotted spaces, and it-is even said that 
M. MEISSONIER is eager to depart from his accustomed 
gnetier in order that he may take a share in the friendly con- 
tention between the representatives of various styles. For 
the Paris authorities made no stipulation about seeking after 
uniformity of style. They knew that if that condition were 
imposed, a different class of artists must have been em- 
ployed. 

One of the advantages of the paintings will be the 
suggestion of the relation between the artists and their pre- 
decessors, and the walls of the building will reveal how in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century French art was 
not “cabined, cribbed, confined” within narrow limits, but 
was allowed full liberty for individuality. No two of the 
works are alike. The stern figures depicted by M. Laurens 
are as far removed from those of M. Puvis de CHAVANNES, 
as the aged St. GENEVIEVE seen in one panel is from the 
little child of that name who is shown elsewhere praying in 
the fields. The realism of M. Bonnar will no less offer a 
contrast to the graceful contours depicted by M. CaBaneL. 
When ‘the paintings are completed they will, if compared 
with the figures in the spandrel of the dome, which gained 
a peerage for M. Groz, inform the spectator of the progress 
which French art has made in the course of sixty years. 

It may hereafter be thought that one artist’s work seems 
out of place in the collection. M. Henri Levy is a painter 
who appears to belong to a period when high art was in 
fashion. If he has any relation with the modern school, it 
is through DELacrotrx, and both artists have the peculiar 
power of suggesting that their pictures were not laboriously 
worked out bit by bit, but struck off at once, as it were, 
while the mind of the painter continued to be in the same 
mood. In the works of the two we fancy we can observe a 
desire to prevent the spectator from resting on any part in 
particular, and to compel him to take in the scene as a whole. 
Both painters have a profound reverence for RuBENs, and, 
like him, care little for that accuracy of costume and detail 
in which archeologists take delight. 

No one, for instance, can suppose that at the coronation 
of CHARLEMAGNE in the eighth century the bishops who 
attended wore vestments of the fashion seen in his picture, 
or that children were allowed to thrust themselves between 
the Pope and the Emperor. M. Laurens, who is at home 
in that age, would have given an altogether different version 
of the scene, for he would have hunted out all the informa- 
tion that was forthcoming before he painted one of the 
candlesticks. But we must accept artists as they come to 


us, and we know that the attention to archeological details 
is no more a necessary quality among the greatest than 
among the historians or the dramatists. SHAKESPEARE did 
not trouble himself about the dress of his characters or 
their surroundings, for with him the body was more than 
the raiment. . 

It needs no little courage in a man to be faithful to a 
style of art like that seen in his picture, when it is known 
that fashion is in favour of something very different. M. 
Henri Levy. does not, however, pose as one of the 
painters who are in revolt. There is nothing about him to 
suggest bravado. To all appearance he is one of those 
modest men who shrink from notoriety, and are happiest 
when left alone in their quiet studios. There are artists as 
well as writers of that class in Paris, and in many cases they 
have to pay.a high price for their devotion. But although 
they are the men who are niost willing to suffer for the sake 
of their ideal, their lives are generally free from adven- 
tures. It is mental growth that marks their years. M. 
HENRI Levy came up to Paris from Nancy, and entered 
himself in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He worked under 
Picor and FrRoMENTIN, as well as M. CABANEL. It was 
natural that a student who soon made his mark in the 
ateltevs should seek the Prix de Rome, although he could 
have been forewarned that his style was likely to be an 
impediment to his success) M. Levy failed. He 
tried again and again, with the same result. There are 
artists to whom the failures become catastrophes, who spend 
the remainder of their lives in bewailing their destiny, and 
look upon themselves as victims who have been ruined to 
make sport for Fate. Everyone who knows the Paris art 
world has met examples of that class, and their existence is 
sometimes cited to show the evil which attends the struggles 
for the Prix de Rome. An over-sensitive artist like M. 
Levy, who appears too gentle for an athlete in the arena, 
might be expected to succumb; but he was not one who 
thought much about what people said of him, Like all 
self-contained men, he soon found recuperative force within 
his breast, and could look back upon his efforts to gain the 
Roman scholarship without dissatisfaction. The examina- 
tion test is no more a guarantee of genius in the Rue 
Bonaparte than in Oxford or Cambridge, in Burlington 
Street or Cannon Row, Westminster. 

In 1867 he gave proof that he was not, daunted by 
reverses when he sent his picture of Hecuba finding the 
Body of her Son to the Salon. It was followed in 1863 by 
another, having for subject the Biblical scene, /Joash Saving 
the Grandson of Athalie, and in 1869 by his Hebrew Captive 
lVeeping among the Ruins of Jerusalem. These works con- 
firmed the belief in his powers which was held by M. Levy’s 
friends, and they prepared the way for his success in 1872. 
Henry ReGNAuLr (who was also an unsuccessful com- 
petitor for the Prix de Rome) had in 1870 produced his 
masterpiece Aerodiade, and the interest which it created 
was sufficient to excite M. Levy to attempt a similar 
scene. His version was, it is needless to say, entirely 
different. SALOME was represented at the moment when 
she presented the head of the Baptist to her mother, 
who was shown seated on a luxurious couch, surrounded by 
female slaves, some of whom were aghast at the sight. ‘The 
head of Joun bore a glorified aspect. The picture revealed 
a master’s hand, and obtained for the artist the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. The picture of 1873 was worthy to be 
hung in any church in Christendom. The subject was the 
Entombment. After the custom of many of the Italian 
painters two large angels were introduced. One, standing 
at the head, drew away the shroud from Curist’s body, 
while the other wept at his feet. The body of CuristT was 
spendidly modelled ; the right arm hung heavily, and just 
touched a dish, on which the nails and crown of thorns 
rested. In 1874 M. Levy went back to the “Iliad” for a 
subject, and selected Sarvpedon. 

During 1875 and 1876 M. Levy did not exhibit, as he 
was then occupied with the decoration of the vault of one 
of the galleries in the Bon Marché warehouse and various 
large works. Fora chapel in the old church of St. Merry, 
Paris, he painted a series illustrative of the life and death 
of St. Denis. The work appeared in the International 
Exhibition of 1878, and obtained a first-class medal for 
the artist. M. Levy was commissioned afterwards by M.G. 
DE ROTHSCHILD to paint several panels with subjects taken 
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from the “Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso. He also 
produced a great painting fer a ceiling in the Chateau 
de Fernitres, and two works of that class for mansions 
in New York and San Francisco. Another recent worx 
of the painter is a series of mythological pictures to 
be placed over the doors in the house of the Marquis 
DE Casa-Rresa. In 1885 he exhibited a painting with 
several figures in the Salon, the subject being the Hebrew 
Paschal feast. 

The foregoing abstract will suggest to our readers the 
position which M. Henri Levy occupies among the deco- 
rative artists of France. As a rule, he selects historical 
subjects, and he treats them with an ample palette. 
M. Levy has no fear of colour, as he is confident that, do 
what he will, his works will never be gaudy or crude. The 
picture in the Panthéon which was published last week has 
the verve of RuBENS, and, whatever may be the fate of the 
building containing it, the safety of that work need excite 
no apprehensions. 


ART IN IRELAND. 


ae Saturday the prizes in the Dublin Metropolitan School 

of Art were handed to the students by the Countess of 
Carnarvon. Among the speeches delivered was one by the 
President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, Sir Thomas Jones, 
who said :—For my own part, being a professional artist, I 
should, under any circumstances, feel an interest in the pro- 
gress of the students of my country; but I feel peculiarly 
interested in everything connected with these schools, for 
though I have no immediate connection with the schools, as 
they are now under the Department, yet I well remember that 
in the old schools of the Royal Dublin Society, which were a 
great feature in the past of that society from its foundation, 
I had the great privilege of being a student myself; and I may 
say that, to the opportunities afforded me there, I attribute any 
success I may have attained in my profession in after-life. The 
system which has been since enforced by South Kensington 
is as near perfection as we could expect. The old schools had 
not much of that system, but, at the same time, they produced 
many distinguished artists, prominent amongst whom was one 
to whose care I was entrusted. I had the advantage during 
ten years in the schools of being entrusted to the care of the 
late sculptor, Mr. Foley—-a man of such ability that he had left 
few to succeed him or equal him, I may also say that in those 
schools—the old schools and the new—nearly all the members 
and associates of that Royal Hibernian Academy which I have 
the honour to represent, have received their first lessons in 
art, and I am happy to say that the most cordial relations exist 
between the two institutions, and I hope they will continue to 
exist. Under the old system our competitions were local, our 
judges were local, and our success was local; but of late 
years the authorities of South Kensington have, and I 
think wisely, determined that all works intended for com- 
petition shall be sent up annually to South Kensington, 
and be there hung side by side with the productions of the 
other pupils from the different schools of the kingdom ; so that 
they really undergo a severe ordeal, and I am proud to say that 
in these competitions, both in present and in past years, Irish 
students have distinguished themselves, and gold and silver 
medals and other prizes of the highest character have fallen to 
their lot. It is gratifying to think that in such a tournament 
of ability our Irish students have manfully held their own. 
The adjective I have used is not particularly appropriate to the 
success of the students on this occasion ; for, as your Excellency 
will perceive, the rewards have mostly fallen to the gentler sex. 
This is explained by the fact that most of the students in 
attendance at the schools have day occupation, and, therefore, 
have not sufficient time to produce works of a character to 
undergo such an ordeal. I remember when in my early days 
I studied the lives of the painters, I looked into Pilkington’s 
Dictionary—the /z6ro d@’oro of artistic fame where so few ladies’ 
names were inscribed—and it struck me with surprise that an 
art which demanded no profusion of physical strength, but 
refined ideas, should not have found favour with the fair sex. 
It now seems that we are about to change all that, seeing the 
awards which ladies have taken—prizes including a gold medal, 
awarded to a lady here; and in the competition from the other 
schools in England and Scotland ladies are taking a leading 
part ; while in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, admission 
to which is considered a diploma, I find that out of the 
1,300 or 1,400 admitted after the rejection annually of some 
8,000, amongst that 1,3co or 1,400 I counted in the recent 
catalogue of the Academy 300 pictures painted by ladies. 
This must indicate either that the ladies are devoting 
themselves seriously to the profession of art, or that the 
council of the Academy are a very gallant body. The 


intention of the old schools of the Royal Dublin Society was to 
a great degree to produce artists. That is not the object of 
the schools now under the Department at South Kensington, 
which very wisely desires to disseminate a taste for art amongst: 
all classes, and to take designs for art manufactures. It is in: 
designs for art manufacture that, I think, Irish talent is. 
especially remarkable. I am afraid I shall lay myself open to. 
adverse criticism by saying that in the higher walks of art I do. 
not find that Irish students are in any way remarkable either 
for taste or proficiency, but in the department for ornamental. 
design they have been remarkable, and it has been so for cen- 
turies. From the time when Irish monks executed those 
remarkable illustrations in the Book of Kells down to the 
present day, taste and ability for ornamental design have been 
displayed by Irish students. Ladies who have won prizes for 
those ornamental designs should be highly congratulated. What. 
ultimate use they may make of that ability | cannot say, but. 
certainly they have profited by the opportunities that have 
been afforded to them. We also want technical schools which 
would teach us how to utilise that marvellous talent which 
we possess, and even if we had technical schools—and I see 
that there has been a considerable agitation in favour of them 
—I fear we should go to other countries for the exercise of that. 
ability, for we have no art manufactures here. Our market is. 
full of art manufactures produced in other countries, and pro- 
duced under more favourable circumstances, and under dif- 
ferent social relations, which admit of their being produced at. 
prices which undersell anything that can be produced in this: 
country. : 


TESSERZ. 


Meyrick’s Method in Archeology. 


J. R. PLANCHE. 

N the subject of ancient arms and armour, nothing but the: 
most confused and erroneous ideas existed at the com- 
mencement of the present century. Francis Grose had pub- 
lished (1786-1801) his military antiquities, full of valuable 
documents and false deductions. Joseph Strutt, the most. 
laborious and unassuming of archzeologists, had scattered here: 
and there throughout his voluminous works important facts, 
without systematic arrangement or scientific investigation. It 
remained for Sir Samuel (then Dr.) Meyrick to collect, to 
examine, to sift, to classify, and chronologically marshal alk 
these and numberless other evidences, and to produce as the: 
result of his enthusiastic yet cautious labour, his “ Criticali 
Inquiry into Ancient Arms and Armour,” which, despite the im- 
perfections almost unavoidable to the first publication of an 
extensive work upon a forgotten art and an abstruse subject, 
increased by the peculiarly disadvantageous circumstances 
under which it passed through the press, will continue to be the- 
grammar of the English student in this branch of archzology- 
The practical knowledge Sir Samuel eventually derived from, 
the accumulation of existing specimens of the weapons and. 
personal defences of our ancestors, was communicated after- 
wards to the antiquarian world in two quarto volumes, entitled 
“Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and Armour” (London,, 
1830). The plan Sir Samuel Meyrick pursued in this particular 
investigation is one which cannot be too strongly recommended’ 
to all critical inquirers. He appropriated certain drawers to 
certain centuries, and threw into each, as he made or acquired) 
them, the notes and authorities, engravings, drawings, tracings, ~ 
&c., which appeared to appertain to such particular periods. 
Having thus in the course of many years collected an immense: 
mass of material, he sat patiently down to examine and com- 
pare the dated and undoubted evidences with those supposed to. 
belong to the same eras. By this test he was enabled to cor- 
rect an erroneous date and to recognise a particular fashion, to: 
detect fraud, and to rectify misconception. Everything that 
did not tally with the general features of the age to which it 
had been assigned was ejected from that compirtment, and,,. 
if genuine, speedily found its proper place in another. Shrewd, 
cautious, indefatigable, warped by no theory, misled by no- 
assertion, he toiled on in pursuit of truth, his veneration for 

which in all things was the first point in his character. 


A Gourmand’s Dining-room. 


T. WALKER. 


Justness of proportion, harmony of colouring, and dis-- 
position of light are the most desirable qualities in any room, 
but especially in a dining-room; without any individual orna- 
ments or objects to distract the attention, so that the moment 
one enters there may be a feeling of fitness which is productive: 
of undisturbed satisfaction, and disposes the mind to the best 
state for enjoyment. Attention should be directed to produce 
an effect from the whole, and not by the parts. For this. 
reason light should be thrown in the least observable manner, 
and not ostentatiously from ornamented objects. There should. 
be the pleasing effect of good light with the least perception. 
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whence it comes. There is no art in lighting a table by cum- 
brous branches, but there is in throwing a light upon it, like 
some of Rembrandt’s paintings, and the effect is accordingly. 
The first is vulgar, the latter refined. In the same manner, 
light from windows should be admitted only with reference to 
the table, and during dinner the view should be shut out to 
prevent distraction. With respect to the proportions of a room, 
they should be studied with reference to the table, which, as I 
have said, should, in my opinion, be of the size to accommodate 
not more than eight persons. In point of width, I would not 
have more space than necessary for the convenient circulation 
of the least possible number of attendants. In point of length 
there should be room for a sideboard at one end, and a suffi- 
cient space from the fireplace at the other, so that the length of 
the room would be somewhat greater than the width. In 
respect to height it should be proportioned to the length and 
width, and, therefore, the height would not be considerable. A 
high room is certainly not favourable to conversation, because 
it is contrary to the principle of concentration, and the preju- 
dice in favour of height arises from its effect considered with 
respect to large parties, and to overloaded tables. I would 
have the door in the side at the end near the sideboard, and 
the windows on the side opposite. As to colouring, the same 
rule ought to be observed as in everything else, that is, to study 
general effect. To suit all seasons best I think the walls ought 
to be of rather a sober colour, with drapery of a warm appear- 
ance for cold weather and the contrary for hot. 


Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
JOHN PYE. 


Stothard was apprenticed in Spitalfields to learn to draw 
‘patterns. In 1779 he was applied to to correct a drawing that 
had been made by Dod, to be engraved from for Harrison’s 
Novelists Magazine. This commission Stothard agreed to 
execute for the sum of five shillings ; but instead of correcting 
the old drawing he made a new one, which was done so satis 
factorily that he was persuaded to abandon pattern drawing in 
favour of the superior employment of embellishing books, and 
he embarked his energies in this new line of practice in the 
service of Harrison’s magazine. At first Stothard charged half 
a guinea for each drawing, but subsequently the price was 
raised to one guinea. At an early period of his professional 
career he adopted the plan of constantly carrying about with 
him a sketch-book for the purpose of sketching all kinds of 
objects from nature. By continually adding to this store of 
truths of all kinds applicable to his purpose, he supplied his pro- 
fessional wants, and by this means he was enabled to avoid the 
evil of employing again and again the same idea. His first 
design made for Harrison above alluded to was for “Joseph 
Andrews.” The plate from it is by Heath, the first engraved 
for that work. The price he charged for it was five zuineas. 
It stands the first of the series of Harrison’s Vovelists’ Maga- 
zine, which work is comprised in twenty-three volumes. For 
Bell’s “ Poets” Stothard accustomed himself to make two, and 
sometimes three designs of the same subject, and Mr. Bell 
selected one of them from which the drawing was made for the 
engraver. For the designs and the drawing of each subject 
Stothard charged one guinea. 


Generalisation in Art. 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 

The act of generalising, applied to the arts of design, is 
concerned as well in the composition of subjects as in the 
representation of the human body. As regards composition, 
the end to be kept in vie, equally as in the conceptions of the 
poet, is to reduce the most extensive and intricate subjects to 
the simplest and, at the same time, most forcible expression 
they will admit of. Force and simplicity must not here be 
separated. The true value of every thought lies, no doubt, in 
its simplicity ; but, be it understood, that it is this very sim- 
plicity that renders the thought more forcible. Painting, like 
language, is capable of expressing by a small number of figures 
what many would only serve to weaken. It has, moreover, its 
laconicism of form as the poetry of language, that of words in 
those celebrated axioms deemed to be epitomes of the wisdom 
of ages. What but a summary of a theological treatise in paint- 
ing is that composition of Raphael in which Religion, elevated 
above the clouds, is seen pointing towards the earth, and indi- 
cating that the book which she holds closed in her hand, being 
that of the knowledge of Divine things, is sealed from the 
curiosity of mortals? . . . The act of generalising, and its effect, 
may be more easily comprehended in what is termed composi- 
tion, and in those cases where the artist, frequently obliged to 
cast aside the details that would otherwise overload and 
obscure the principal action, generalises, without knowing it, 
when he brings out either the chief point of view in a subject, 
its cause, or its consequence. All these operations take place 

_in passing from the compound to the simple, and in referring 
all ideas of a subject to one principal idea comprehending the 
details (as the genus comprehends the species). But greater 


difficulty is experienced in conceiving and rendering an account 
of the same operation, as regards the imitation, properly so 
called, of the human body. In it the subject for imitation 
appears simple. In it also the model is presented as a whole, 
that is easily comprehended and defined. Yet this whole is a 
compound of parts, and the individual, ‘as already remarked, is 
far from furnishing in all those parts that complete harmony of 
which corporeal beauty is the result. The artist is, therefore, 
obliged to subject all the forms of the individual to a critical 
comparison founded on a knowledge of the type of absolute 
perfection. Hence we find that the operation of generalising is 
here also to be brought into play. Moreover, be the object 
about which it is concerned what it may, its action is ever the 
same, since it mainly consists in referring every idea, as well as 
every particular image, to its generating principle, to its own 
peculiar type or genus. 


Heating Roman Baths. 
ALFRED BEAUMONT. 


In looking over the baths of Pompeii, for example, we find 
that the caldarium, a hot-air chamber, was heated in the 
following manner :—The whole of the floor, consisting of stone 
flags, 3 or 4 inches thick, is raised upon brick piers, 9 inches 
square and about 19 inches high, leaving a vacancy of that 
depth beneath the floor; the surface of the floor is stuccoed 
over to the thickness of about an inch; round the walls of the 
room there is a casing of tiles set on edge, and securely fixed 
with iron ties to the wall, but so as to leave an interval of a few 
inches between them and the wall, and these tiles are also 
stuccoed over ; then the flues from two boilers, which have been 
placed on the outside of this apartment, open beneath the floor, 
and the draught of heat, diffusing itself there, ascends between 
the wall and casing on the opposite side, and finds an exit at 
the top. This principle of heating the hot room of their baths, 
under various modifications, appears to have been universal 
among the Romans, and nothing could be better adapted for 
the purpose. The bathers being accustomed to walk, sit, and 
converse, naked and barefoot, in these rooms, it was necessary 
that the heat should rise through the body of the floor itself, 
and this it did copiously and with purity; and as this draught 
of heat was only a continuance of the furnace and flue, after 
they had done their work in heating the boilers, it was an 
economical application of the surplus heat, which, had there 
been only a common chimney to the furnace would have passed 
off in waste. A detailed account of the construction of these 
Roman hot-houses is given in the works of Vitruvius. These 
heated rooms, on a smaller scale, appear to have been pro- 
vided in every Roman villa, and they have been discovered in 
England, wherever the remains of Roman habitations have 
been found. 

Cingue-cento Ornament. 


R. N. WORNUM. 


The Cinque-cento asa critical distinction of styles does not 
merely imply sixteenth-century art, but a particular art of the 
sixteenth century. The term Renaissance is sufficiently definite 
for a mixed style, more especially as this style belongs to 
several ages and countries, though more peculiarly to France, 
where it has prevailed almost to the exclusion of every other 
style, but it is of strict Italian origin. There are, accordingly, 
four Italian styles of the revival—the Tre-cento, the Quattro- 
centro, the pure Cinque-cento, and the mixed Cinque-cento or 
Renaissance. There is one French style of the period—the 
Renaissance, the same as the mixed Cinque-cento of Italy, and 
there is one English style, the Elizabethan, which is the 
English Renaissance. Minor modifications it is unnecessary to 
notice here. We have made this cursory enumeration for the 
sake of defining the Cinque-cento itself, as practised by 
Augustino Busti and others, more particularly in the north of 
Italy, towards the middle of the sixteenth century ; the school 
of Julio Romano, at Mantua, developed it in painting. The 
prevailing spirit of this style, aiming at a revival of the 
gorgeous decorations of Rome, naturally threw out all those 
peculiar arbitrary forms which are never found in ancient 
examples, as the scrolled shields and tracery; and on the 
other hand, elaborated to the utmost the most conspicuous 
characteristics of Greek and Roman art, especially the acanthus 
scroll, and the grotesque arabesques abounding with monstrous 
combinations of human, animal and vegetable forms in the 
same figure or scroll work, but always characterised, what- 
ever the materials, by an extreme beauty of line. Every national 
form and every conventional or ornamental form of antiquity is 
admissible in the pure Cinque-cento ; it hasalso this feature, a 
beautiful variation of ancient standard types, as the anthemion, 
&c., which occur not only as we find them in ancient examples, 
but as Italian plants also, treated in the order of thé ancient 
examples. The Cinque-cento is considered the culminating 
style in ornamental art, as presenting the most perfect forms 
and the most pleasing varieties—nature and art vying with 
each other in their efforts to attract and gratify the eye. It 
appeals only to the sense of beauty ; all its efforts are directly 
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made to attain the most attractive effects, without any intent to 
lead the mind to an ulterior end,as is the case with the 
Byzantine and other symbolic styles. The Cinque-cento forms 
are supposed to be symbols of beauty only, and it is a remark- 
able concession to the ancients that the moderns, to attain this 
result, were compelled to recur to their works. And it is only 
now in the contemplation of this consummate style that the term 
“ Renaissance” becomes quite intelligible. The Renaissance, 
or Re-birth, of ornament is accomplished in the Cinque-cento ; 
still the term is not altogether ill-appropriated to the earlier 
styles, as these were really the stepping-stones to the Cinque- 
cento. 
Tensile Strains. 


PROFESSOR ROBISON. 


In fibrous bodies, such as timber, the fibres are held together 
by some cement or gluten. This is seldom as strong as the 
fibre. Accordingly timber is much easier pulled asunder in a 
direction transverse to the fibres. There is, however, every 
possible variety in this particular. In stretching and breaking 
fibrous bodies, the visible extension is frequently very consider- 
able. 
particles of the cohering fibre ; the greatest part chiefly arises 
from drawing the crooked fibre straight. In this, too, there is 
great diversity, and it is accompanied with important differ- 
ences in their power of withstanding a strain. In some woods, 
such as fir, the fibres on which the strength most depends are 
very straight. Such woods are commonly very elastic ; do not 
take a set, and breakabruptly when over-strained. Others, such 
as oak and birch, have their resisting fibres very undulating and 
crooked, and stretch very sensibly by a strain. They are very 
liable to take a set, and they do not break so suddenly, but 
give warning by complaining, as the carpenters call it , that is, 
by giving visible signs of a derangement of texture. Hard 
bodies of an uniform glossy structure, or granulated like stones, 
are elastic through the whole extent of their cohesion, and take 
no set, but break at once when overloaded. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AG ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 

evening, the Ist inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, in the 
chair. Mr. E. C. Robins read a lengthy paper compiled from 
various sources on the “ Temple of Solomon,” but strange to 
say there was no mention of the latest attempt at restoration by 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez. 


The Yemple of Solomon. 


Mr. ROBINS, in the course of his address, said :— 

The theories of modern antiquaries were divided into three 
classes, viz.:—1. The African, or those which assume that the 
Temple was designed on the model of Egyptian edifices, or in 
the Egyptian style. 2. The European, or those which assume 
that it partook of the forms and design peculiar to Grecian 
architecture. 3. The Asiatic, or those which assert that it is 
to Pheenicia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia we must look for 
the style of architecture employed. 

The advocates of the African theory were Professor 
Hosking, the Commendatore Canina, the Rev. Mr. Thrupp, and 
the Count de Vogiié. The European theory was upheld by 
William Wilkins, the architect of the National Gallery, who is 
described as a professor, although he never delivered a lecture. 
He wrote an essay on “ The Temple of Jerusalem, the Type of 
Grecian Architecture.” Mr. Hakewell also saw a resemblance 
between the Hebrew and the Greek type of temple. For the 
Asiatic theory the principal authority is Mr. Fergusson, who is 
followed by Mr. Lewin. 

For my own part, said Mr. Robins, I think with them, that 
it is to Asia and not to Africa or Europe we must look for the 
true architectural type. Not indeed for the form and arrange- 
ment of the plan, this was emphatically Jewish, but for the 
style and forms of art adopted in details and accessories. I 
think with them, that whatever was the character of the arts in 
Tyre, the Temple of Solomon partcok of that character. A 
Tyrian architect and Tyrian artisans were employed in the 
design and construction of the buildings at Solomon’s own 
request, for he expressly stipulates with Hiram, the contem- 
porary king of Tyre, that Hiram’s servants should be with his 
servants, “For thou knowest,” says he, “that there is not 
among us any that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians.” Thus the style of art prevailing at the period in 
the capital of Phoenicia would, doubtless, be stamped on every 
part; and we are interested to know what may have been the 
style peculiar to Phoenicia, if indeed it was peculiar to it, seeing 
that there are no remains of native art existing which can be 
safely depended upon. What, in short, was the type of 
Pheenician architecture ? 

I think that they were not indebted to the Egyptians, but 
rather that they drew their ideas of art from the regions whence 


This is not solely the increasing of the distance of the 


they migrated, and with which they held important commercia! 
relations. Their own traditions affirm that they came from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and settled on the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean sea, and immediately undertook distant 
voyages. Their literature has a close affinity with the Hebrew, 
and to them is attributed the invention of letters and their 
introduction to Greece. In the Rev. Mr. Kenrick’s work on 
Pheenicia, published in 1855, he says, “The recent discoveries 
at Nineveh have brought to light inscriptions in the Phoenician 
character, along with others in the Cuneiform, proving an inter- 
course between Phcenicia and Assyria in the flourishing times. 
of the empire of Nineveh.” 

Their religion, too, was closely allied to the Sun and Planet 
worship of the Persians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, and their 
temple arrangements must have been very similar. The Jews 
came from Northern Mesopotamia, and the Phcenicians from 
Southern Mesopotamia, and both practised the rite of circum- 
cision. 

Hiram was ever a lover of David, but Pharaoh was a jealous. 
rival, whose ambition was only temporarily satisfied by the 
matrimonial alliance with Solomon; and it seems scarcely 
probable that Hiram would have taken the same interest in the 
work if Solomon’s Temple had been a mere reproduction of an 
Egyptian fane. In Solomon’s time Tyre and Sidon had 
reached an unparalleled pitch of commercial greatness, and 
Mr. Kenrick observes, “ The friendship of Hiram was essential 
to Solomon in carrying out his own commercial enterprises.” 

On the north Solomon’s reduction of Hamath, his building 
of Baalath and Tadmor in the Wilderness considerably 
increased the facilities of traffic already existing between 
Damascus and the Euphrates, the Tigris, Nineveh, and 
Babylon. 

The artists Hiram furnished to Solomon for the construc- 
tion and adornment of his Temple and palace represented the 
skill of the nation; it comprehended every branch of art— 
working in gold and silver, in brass and iron, in purple and 
blue, in stone and timber, in fine linen, and in the engraving of 
precious stones, 


Phcenicia had inexhaustible supplies of cedar and fir, Hence. 
it was natural that wood should be the prevailing material of 


Pheenician architecture, while it was almost banished from that 
of Egypt. All the internal work of Solomon’s Temple, instead 
of sculpture, was carved work of olive wood, cedar, and gold. 

‘“‘ The characteristic ornaments were of native origin,” says. 
Mr. Kenrick. “’The pomegranate is not an Egyptian fruit. 
The gourd, whose swelling fruit supplied the place of the egg- 
moulding in Greek sculpture, was a native of Palestine. The 
palm and the lily belong quite as much to Pheenicia as to 
Egypt. Nevertheless, within the limits of Phoenicia itself the 
only architectural remains which can be clearly referred to that 
people are foundations of walls, which, from the bevelling of 
the joints are supposed to be Pheenician.” 

The closest approximation to what Phcenician art may have 
been appears to be realised only in the remains of Assyrian and 
Persian art. Acting upon this theory, first expounded by Mr. 
Fergusson, I many years ago linked together in the sketches 
before you various architectural details gleaned from the 
examples at Nineveh and Persepolis, adapting them to the 
requirements of the Temple of Solomon; but of course the 
design is but a suggestive compilation, a sort of inductive 
solution, yet another example in this study of architectural com- 
parative anatomy, which I have purposely left unaltered, except 
as regards the internal pillars, the only addition to my original 
design. 

The age of the Assyrian palaces has been variously 
estimated ; some of them, however, are admitted to be from 
six to thirteen centuries before Christ ; while the Persepolitan 
examples arose subsequent to the accession of Cyrus to the 
Persian throne in 560 B.C. 

The points of similarity between Assyrian and Persepolitan 
art are sufficiently well known, especially since Mr. Fergusson 
completed his remarkable restorations of the former by the 
latter, yet I have sketched a sculpture or two to illustrate the 
fact ; for instance, the celebrated four-winged figure of Cyrus at 
Passargardz, with its inscription, “I am Cyrus the Archee- 
menian,” contrasted with one of the four-winged figures of 
Assyria from the Khorsabad palace. Also the winged bulls in 
front of the hall of Xerxes at Persepolis, contrasted with a 
winged bull from Nimroud. The identity of the style is 
obvious. 

The walls of Persepolitan buildings, however, were not like 
the Assyrian palaces, cased in sculptured alabaster slabs, but 
only the doorposts and lintels and window openings. The 
wooden roofs of both Assyrian and Persepolitan palaces have 
perished, but in the latter the stone pillars sustaining the same 
remain in great numbers, and of various design, which may 
reasonably be supposed to have been first employed and 
brought to perfection in the timber pillars of Assyrian buildings, 
an adaptation of which I employed in restoring “ Jachin and 
Boaz.” Hiram may have executed something akin to them in 
bronze, just as the Persepolitans afterwards did in stone, 
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The arrangement of these pillars in the porch of the Temple 

is precisely similar to the Persepolitan, the brazen network and 
pomegranates encircling the capitals and hanging over the 
lily-work being most probably an original device of the 
Sidonians, so celebrated for their works in brass, unless we 
accept Mr. Fergusson’s ingenious theory of an independent 
gateway or “ Zoran.” ' 
_ With respect to the side chambers, the Vihara at Adjuntah 
and the palace of Darius, as restored by Mr. Fergusson, make 
these cells appear not so singular after all ; and possibly they 
formed a series of strong-rooms wherein were stored the various 
utensils required at the sacrifices and services of the Temple 
which must have been stowed away somewhere, and may be 
referred to by David when speaking of the “treasuries and 
upper chambers and inner parlours thereof.” Doubtless it was 
in one of these that Hilkiah found the book of the Lord in the 
reign of Josiah. 

In the construction of the platform upon which the Temple 
and its courts were reared, the vast number of workmen must 
have been chiefly engaged, the outer portions of the raised 
platform being sustained on artificial constructions carried up 
from the rock at the base of the hill. The similarity in the 
masonry of the retaining-walls of the platform, which is sup- 
posed to be visible at the south-eastern angle, and at the 
Wailing Place and elsewhere, to those existing at Passargardx 
and Persepolis, and all Assyrian buildings, is very remarkable. 

The courts of the Temple, as restored by Canina, cover an 
area of about 600 by 4oo feet. Mr. Fergusson thinks this much 
more than Scripture warrants as existing at the time of the 
dedication, at all events, who gives about 450 by 350 feet only 
to Solomon’s time, but reaching in Herod’s time to 6o0 feet 
square. It is very probable that Solomon and his successors 
made many subsequent additions and improvements, but it is 
extremely doubtful that the phrase, “ Solomon built Millo.” can 
possess the wide meaning given to it by Mr. Lewin, who claims 
the whole Haram area, 1,500 feet by 950 feet, as belonging to 
Solomon’s time. The court of the priests, the middle court 
before the house, and the great court surrounding them, are 
each described in Chronicles, and seem to indicate no more 
than Fergusson or Canina have shown. 

Mr. Lewin, in his “ Siege of Jerusalem,” page 255, says 
“The space thus enclosed by Solomon for the outer temple 
was a square, each side measuring a stadium, the dimension 
which the outer temple preserved to the last. Within this 
square was another raised platform, and within that another 
platform still, upon which was the sacred edifice ‘itself. These 
successive terraces were in imitation of the Assyrian style of 
architecture, which at that time prevailed more or less over all 
Syria, and particularly at Tyre.” 

It is said that Solomon made “a brazen scaffold 5 cubits 
long and broad, and 3 cubits high, and set it in the midst of the 
court, and upon it he stood and kneeled down on his knees 
before all the congregation of Israel.” Therefore the inner 
courts can only have been then enclosed by low walls, if any 
at all, else how could he have been seen by “all the congre- 
gation”? I have already referred to Canina’s restoration of the 
brazen utensils, which were doubtless not dissimilar to those 
depicted on the arch of Titus. 

I have only now to draw your attention to the details of 
Assyrian and Persepolitan architecture which I pieced together 
in composing the design exhibited, which, as I have said, was 
made by me some twenty-eight years ago, and though it does 
not solve the problem, it remains as a record of an early attempt 
to do so. The doors and windows are from the palaces at 
Persepolis. The upper and crowning members of the cornice 
are from the tomb of Darius; the lower members from the 
Pavilion in the Khorsabad sculptures, the similarity of the 
arrangement of which with the porch of Solomon’s Temple is 
remarkable. The lower cornice is from the bas-relief of El- 
tell-Armarna, and from the stylobate of the temple at Khorsa- 
bad. The enrichments are from the pavement, and other 
details from ornamental pottery at Kouyunjik. The pillars 
are from Persepolis, with adapted capitals and network, &c. 
complete. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, Robins 
for his paper. Inthe course of his remarks, Professor Keir 
touched on the state of the Hebrews previous to the building 
of Solomon’s Temple. He pointed out that Saul, the first king, 
was a great warrior, but a man of no culture. He had led the 
Hebrew people in their wanderings as Nomadic tribes, and 
they had worshipped the Deity in a tent. David, who suc- 
ceeded Saul, was a man of elegant aspirations, and the embodi- 
ment of the highest poetical culture. He raised the intellect of 
the people very considerably. He settled in Jerusalem, and 
built himself a house by help of the Sidonians. The house 
like Eastern houses to this day, was nothing but an enclosure, 
and had no roof. David desired to build a temple, and, after 
his death, Solomon built it. David was born a shepherd 
Solomon a prince. Solomon found himself reigning in peace 
and in comparative splendour, a little of which went a long way 
with an imaginative people, who would exalt to the utmost the 


glory of their Temple and houses. Solomon also had recourse 
to Tyre, saying to Hiram, “For thou knowest there is not 
among my people a man that has skill to hew wood like to the 
Sidonians.”’ The Temple was a timber structure, and on a small 
scale, but the best that they could devise ; and, when finished, 
was no doubt highly esteemed, and was useful for the particular 
purpose. It might have been surrounded by a stone wall, or 
the stonework might have been the foundation. The Assyrians 
carried the Jews into captivity. After many years they returned 
under Zeru Babel, and the second Temple was built. That was 
in turn destroyed, and 20 B.c. the third Temple was built. 
Professor Kerr pointed out that writers had not hesitated to 
falsify matters if it suited them to do so, and such writings must 
be taken for what they are worth. The records of the Jews 
were substantially correct, and, looking at the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, would show there was no foundation for 
the elaborate work described by other writers. In dealing 
with buildings of remote Asiatic history, it must be remembered 
they were dealing with courts and not with covered buildings, 
This would perhaps explain a great deal of the vexed questiom 
as regarded the character of the temples. 

Mr. RICKMAN seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS said there was absolutely nothing 
remaining of the building, and the tendency of restorers was 
to reproduce the Temple in the style they were most familiar 
with, and a good case could be made out for a restoration of 
the Temple in Queen Anne style. It was difficult to see how 
such absurd restorations as those of Canina and De Vozié 
had been made. Mr. Robins’s designs represented a much 
later time, and he had taken the principal elements of his 
designs from Persepolis, 500 B.c. Mr. Spiers then pointed to 
the influence of Assyrian architecture, and strongly recom- 
mended to students the book by MM. Perrot and Chipiez. 
He believed that not only workers in wood but also masons 
were brought from Tyre, these latter being employed for the 
substructures. 

Mr. STANNUS expressed the interest which all must feel in 
anything which tended to throw light on the topography, plan, 
or style of the Jewish temples. Some years ago he had the 
honour of drawing the plan of Herod’s Temple for Mr. Fer- 
gusson, for the fine book to which Mr. Robins had referred, 
and he had then gone through all available authorities on the 
subject. By taking these three groups :—(qa) the Bible and the 
“ Wars” for the historical incidents ; (4) the “ Middoth” and 
the “ Antiquities ” for the plan ; and (c) the existing site for.the 
topographical facts, he believed it was possible to arrive at a 
very probable restoration for Herod’s Temple. Then we might 
work backwards, through Zeru Babel’s, to the one under dis- 
cussion—Solomon’s. Hewent through the arguments showing 
that Herod’s Temple enclosure was a square of 600 feet at the 
south-west angle of the Haram area, and that the ‘‘ Mosque of 
Omar” could not have been included in it. Further, he sup- 
ported Mr. Fergusson’s theory that this mosque is the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, erected by Constantine over the burial- 
place of the Lord ; and, in reference to the change of its locality 
from the Haram area to the site of the “ Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre” in the town of Jerusalem (forthe benefit of pilgrims 
after the Haram was closed against Christians) he reminded 
the Architectural Association how in Verona the demand of 
visitors for the tomb of Juliet had created the supply. Another 
instance of possibility of change was that of the American who 
wished that the birthplace of Shakespeare might be ‘ moved up 
nearer to the metropolis.” Having once settled the position of 
the altar and the Temple walls in Herod’s time—which he 
thought could be established within very small limits of varia- 
tion—he contended that, since these points were identical in 
the successive rebuildings, it was easy, by working from the 
central axial line, to plot out the position of Solomon’s Temple 
on the site. Asregards the style, while agreeing with Professor 
Kerr that too much advance in architectural refinement was not 
to be expected froma people recently emerged from a migratory 
life, he thought it was clear that the outer walls were of hewn 
stone, and not merely of wood, as suggested by the Pro- 
fessor. From the sixth chapter of Kings we learn the house 
was built of stone and wainscotted with cedar panelling, so that 
no stone was visible inside. The wood was easily carved, and 
would lend itself to the Assyrian style of decoration ; and the 
lavish use of gold is also more Assyrian than Egyptian. The 
Pheenicians, who were the carriers for the world, acted as the 
connecting links. And the Hebrew nation was really of the 
same family as the Arabs, Chaldees, Phcenicians, and Assyrians, 
as is seen by analogies of language ; hence there was more 
sympathy and more likelihood to be similarity of style between 
Jews and Assyrians than with Egyptians. He concluded by 
thanking Mr. Robins for his exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
and the very complete collection of illustrative diagrams ; and 
he expressed his regret, in which he was certain all would share, 
that the serious illness of Mr. Fergusson was likely to prevent 
his taking any interest in what had been said that evening. 

The vote of thanks was then passed unanimously, M , 
Robins replied, and the proceedings terminated. i 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue French periodical Z’A7v¢ began the new year with an 
exceptionally important number, which will have additional 
interest, since it is the last which can be under the artistic 
direction of M. Leon GAUCHEREL, who was associated with 
the periodical from its commencement. We regret to learn 
that M. GauCcHEREL was buried on Saturday. As an etcher 
he was possessed of great skill,and his suggestions have had 
much to do with the late development of the art in France. 


AccorDING to Mr. Scort’s Venice Mews, the scattered 
portions of the tomb of Doge Dawnpoto are likely to be 
collected and reunited. At present the sarcophagus lies in 
the cloisters of the Seminario; the arch that formerly covered 
it remains in the Archivio di Stato, where the monument 
was originally erected, and the painted spandrel of the arch 
is in the sacristy of the Salute. It will probably be re- 
erected in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, which in 
return is to give up the group belonging to the monument 
of Verror CaAPELLo, also now dispersed, but to be reunited 
in another place. 


THE last volume of the Pord¢folio—which holds the first 
place among the English periodicals relating to art—is 
valuable not only on account of the fine etchings, but from 
the illustrations of Canterbury and Windsor, which are 
reproductions of drawings by Mr. HERBERT RAILTON. 
A few years ago Mr. RaILron was an assistant in an 
architect’s office in Blackburn, but, thanks to the merit of 
his work, he is now in the front rank of artists attached to 
the metropolitan press. He has, of course, the advantage 
of being able to understand the building he may have to 
draw, and it must be said that whatever he does appears to 
rbe in advance of his last work. In the oréfolio volume he 
is at his best, and there are not many better exemplars of 
-picturesque treatment of ancient buildings than Mr. 
Raiiton’s sketches. The volume is well deserving of a 
.place among architects and students’ books. 


THERE has been a good deal of consternation in Paris 
~when it was announced that the works at the colossal church 
of the Sacre Coeur were ordered to be suspended by the 
Cardinal-Archbishop. For a long time they have been 
progressing slowly, and it was supposed by some that the 
treasury had been exhausted. But the stoppage turns on 
the questions whether the design of the original architect, 
the late M. ABADIE, is to be carried out in its entirety, or 
whether his successor, M. DAUMET, is to have the power of 
altering it. The competition for the church excited almost 
universal interest. Some English architects took part in it. 
The committee, which included M. QuEsTEL, M. GARNIER, 
M. Ginain, and M. Batu, selected the design by M. 
ABADIE, which was inspired by the severity that was to be 
-expected in the work of an architect who had been engaged 
upon St. Front, Perigueux. On M. Apapie’s sudden death 
‘the work was entrusted to M. Daumet, who wished to 
introduce several modifications. The committee felt they 
were bound in honour to have the original design carried 
out as faithfully as if the author were living. When the 
subject was brought before the Archbishop, his eminence 
invoked the assistance of a commission composed of M. 
BaiLtLy, M. VAUDREMER, and Cu. GARNIER, and, mean- 
while, directed the suspension of the works. It is possible 
that in so large a work many alterations must have been 
proposed by M. Axapie if he had lived, and therefore it 
cannot be said that his successor is disloyal. The 
authorities wish to recognise the claims of the living while 
doing honour to the dead, and the reference to a committee 
of architects is creditable to the authorities. 


Tue Bill which the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH proposes 
to introduce cannot exercise an influence on restoration, for 
apparently pews in existence can remain. Should the Bill 
become law, “it shall not be lawful for any archbishop, 
bishop, ordinary, court, or any corporation, or other person 
or persons whomsoever, to issue any faculty granting or 
confirming, or purporting to grant or confirm, or in any 
other way to appropriate, any seat or pew in any parish 


church to or in favour of any person or persons whomsoever, 
except in the cases hereinafter provided.” But the Act is 
not retrospective. Seats may continue to be let if the 
arrangement was made before the passing of the Act, and 
nothing therein is to affect “legal titles by faculty or pre- 
scription, or any rights to such private aisles, chapels, or 
chantries as from time immemorial or from their founda- 
tion have not been used by the parishioners as part of any 
church, and have been maintained and kept in repair by 
the owners thereof.” - 


Tue following questions have been circulated by the 
Society of Architects in reference to the conference which 
is to be held in April, when the subject of “federation” 
will be considered :—1. Are you in favour of the federation 
of all architects throughout the kingdom and the colonies, 
having a central council in London and branches in all the 
great cities and towns—such branches to elect their own 
officers and to manage their own affairs, and to be repre- 
sented on the central council by a delegate appointed by 
themselves for the purpose? 2. If you are a member of 
any architectural society, will you take an early opportunity 
of bringing the matter forward for discussion, and endeavour 
to persuade all architects in your locality, whether members 
of your society or not, to attend such discussion and to 
appoint delegates to attend a conference to be held in 
London in April next? 3. Will you attend the conference 
yourself, and endeavour to persuade others to do so? 
(N.B. This conference will be open to all architects, whether 
favourable to federation or not.) 4. If you have no local 
society, will you endeavour to call together a meeting in 
your neighbourhood to discuss the question? 5. Will you 
kindly favour the president and council of the Society of 
Architects, who are promoting this scheme, with any sugges- 
tions upon the subject? It may be observed that efforts’ 
are being made to induce the R.I.B.A. to provide for a 
comprehensive scheme of federation, whereby all architects 
may be admitted. The Society of Architects will cordially 
co-operate with them in one really comprehensive scheme, 
if it be considered by the majority of those present at the 
conference desirable that such united action be taken. 


A veERY pretty quarrel has been started in the Z7mes, 
which may throw a light on the proceedings of the execu- 
tive committee for the completion of St. Paul’s, and, if so, a 
great many amusing matters are sure to be revealed—that 
is if the stories which we have heard from time to time can 
be taken as a sample. The writer of the obituary notice of 
Mr. FERGUSSON in the Z7mes referred to the reredos which 
was about to be introduced in the cathedral, and had been 
matured without the sanction of the committee. To that 
statement Mr. BEREsrorD Hope demurred. The corre- 
spondent, who is eager for the fray, at once returned to the - 
subject, and pertinently remarked on Thursday, that “if no 
concealment had been intended a distinguished Associate 
of the Royal Academy, like Mr. BopLry, would surely have 
written to or called upon Mr. PENnRosE, his learned pro- 
fessional colleague, to acquaint the ‘surveyor of the fabric’ 
with the nature of the commission which Messrs. BoDLEY 
and GARNER had accepted from the Dean and Chapter.” 
The correspondent can with reason point to Mr, BERESFORD 


Hoper’s Gothic proclivities, and suggest that he is hardly | 


the safest master of the situation when the building to be 
decorated is St. Paul’s, and who knows but Londoners may 
“wake up one morning to find the interior of the cathedral 
painted a bright red, as a preparation for yellow and green 
saints.” But is it not time that the completion committee 
gave an account to the public of all their proceedings ? 


Tue Société Centrale of Belgian architects have resolved, 
with the approbation of the Government, to organise an 
exhibition of national architecture. It' will comprise a 
retrospective section and a contemporary section. For the. 
material, an appeal has been made to the country. The 
exhibition will open on May 1, 1886. Drawings, models, 
and photographs are acceptable. They should be sent 
to the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, before April 15. 
The secretary of the organising committee can be addressed 
at 128 Rue Soyale, Sainte-Marie, Schaerbreck, Brussels. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WHEATFIELD._{f. 


N/ E publish this week a section from the long frieze, 
by M. Paut Abert Bauporn, in the drawing- 
school of the municipal school in the Rue Dombasle, Paris. 
The painting, like the Agriculture by M. JutEs DIprIEr, 
‘was selected in a competition, of which M. Baupry was 
the judge. In the former work agriculture, horticulture, 
arboriculture and the allied trades were represented. 
As our readers know, M. Bauporn takes the most impor- 
tant field-work, for his subject, and follows out the history 
of wheat, beginning with the preparation of the ground to 
receive the seed and ending with the bakery. It is no 
small honour for a young artist to have succeeded in a con- 
test in which so many of the best painters in Paris took a 
part. But M. Bauporn’s victory is a testimony to the value 
of a long course of training no less than to innate ability. 
He was born in Rouen, a city which can claim many 
famous artists as its sons, After going through the courses 
in the local schools he came to Paris and entered 
Gieyre’s studio. There was a_ stranye fascination 
about the Swiss artist, for we need only look over a 
list of the younger painters of France to be convinced 
of the number who came out of his studio. He was a lover 
of art for the sake of art, caring little for wealth or public 
esteem. GLEYRE at one time penetrated to Khartoum, 


and was so happy in the novelty of the scene that it was’ 


with difficulty he was brought back to civilisation. He would 
have been as ready to go to the North Pole if he were assured 
that effects were to be observed there which deserved to be 
recorded. But there was no neglect allowed in the atelier, 
and a student who was either lazy or incompetent soon 
found that he must change his quarters. GLEYRE was proud 
of his school, and there at least he expected to have no 
allusions perdues. We was not disappointed. GLEYRE was 
more anxious to develop individuality than to raise a body 
of imitators of himself, and his best memorial is to be 
found in the variety of styles among the French painters 
who so willingly acknowledge how much they owe to him. 
After exhibiting his first picture, Zhe Prawn Fishers, at 
the Salon in 1868, M. BaupoIn left France for Italy. After 


spending the best part of two years studying in that country, 


he resolved to take up decorative painting, and placed him- 
self under. the direction of M. Etre DrLaunay and M. 
Puvis DE CHAVANNES. ‘The former, who is now a member 
of the Institute, was a pupil of FLANDRIN, and continues 
the severe draughtsmanship of the school of INGREs. 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES is the founder of a school 
rather than the inheritor of one. As we have often pointed 
out he is essentially a decorator, and as such believes that 
his art is best when it is subservient to architecture. He 
endeavours to produce some of the flatness of the oldest 
frescoes when he works on canvas, and in his choice of 
colours limits himself to. those which are quietest. His 
works should always be seen in the position for which they 
were painted, yet somehow they cannot be passed over in 
the midst of one of the Salon galleries. It is to M. Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES that M. Bauporn is most indebted, 
although in subjects like that of the frieze he comes nearer 
to everyday life than his master, who is an idealist if ever 
there was one. 

The first of the rustic scenes of Norman life which 
M. Baupoin exhibited was Le Pain de dix heures. ‘Then, 
tin the competition of 1880, he obtained the commission for 
ithe important work which we have begun to illustrate in 
this number. It was exhibited in the Salon of 1882, and 
obtained one of the gold medals. The critics bore 
testimony to the merits of the frieze, its truth to life, 
its variety, its picturesqueness, and its unity. ‘ We have 
a scene that is complete,” said M. CLEMENT ; “it is well 
composed, and executed in a manner that is very remark- 
able. The. picture is full of gaiety and light, and is 
attractive. It is the feast of abundance.” ‘The illustration 
in this number will suggest the general character of the 
whole work. In a country scene M. BAUDOIN recognises 
the value of light, and he therefore takes care that his 
groups may not be crowded. His wish is to express space, 
and, as he was limited for depth, this could only be done 
laterally. Difficulties are not evaded, and an instance is 
to be found in the horses attached to the harrow, all being 


foreshortened. There are no peasants who work harder 
than those of France ; but M. Baupoin depicts nothing 
that indicates oppressive labour. The men represented 
are probably some of those peasant proprietors who are 
described by MicHELET as regarding their plot of ground with 
an affection that townsfolk cannot always comprehend. 
The authorities of the city of Paris have shown their usual 
shrewdness when they prescribed country scenes for the 
decorative paintings. To city-children the paintings must 
have the advantage of novelty, and be more recreative than 
representations of the life of Paris. 

The next work with which M. BauporIn was occupied 
were the panels for the new theatre in his native city, which 
we published a few months ago, and which have been much 
admired for their typical character. In 1884 he exhibited 
at the Salon a decorative panel, which was intended for the 
staircase of a chateau in Normandy. ‘The subject was Az 
April Morning. 

Subsequently he received his most important com- 
mission. It followed a competition for several large panels 
and a ceiling painting for the Mairie of St.-Maur, in the 
department of the Seine. One of the panels was exhibited 
in 1885 at the Salon, the subject being a betrothal, and the 
remainder of the work is in hand. 

There is a wide field in France at the present time for 
the exercise of M. Baupotn’s powers. ‘The example set by 
Paris will of course excite emulation in all the larger towns, 
and there is no pressure needed to induce the provincial 
corporations to patronise art in every form. But what Paris 
has done is to seek for a class of decorative subjects which 
will not be pasticcios of the works by famous masters who 
lived two or three centuries ago. ‘The artists have been 
allowed plenty of latitude, but one quality is essential, and 
that is modernness of idea. Even when the picture becomes 
allegorical, the figures must be related to the life of our 
time. For works of this class M. BAUDOIN is well qualified. 
A close observer of peasant life, he has acquired the skill 
to transform everyday incidents, into decorative forms, and 
of this the frieze we illustrate is a noteworthy example. 


FINANCIAL BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA. 


HESE illustrations show a part of the large group of 

Government buildings lately erected in Calcutta 

from Mr. Martin’s designs. <A description and plan will 
be given on a subsequent occasion. 


THE LATE JAMES FERGUSSON. 


HE following interesting communication appeared in the 
Times from a correspondent who must have been intimate 
with Mr. Fergusson :—‘ The scholarlike architect and distin- 
guished historian whose death, at the age of 78, occurred on 
Saturday afternoon, has left literary and artistic works which 
will not be thoroughly appreciated until a later period, when 
the higher classes of Englishmen may perhaps take more pains 
to understand architecture than they do now, and when archi- 
tectural students may receive some systematic training or at 
least acquire their technical education in a less haphazard 
fashion than is the case at present. 

“ The second son of a Windsor physician, who had passed 
the greater part of his life, prior to 1817, with the army, 
and who was the author of a posthumous work on barracks, 
hospitals, army diet, and diseases, published in 1846, James 
Fergusson was sent to a private school at Hounslow, and 
brought up with a view of partnership in the house of 
Fairlie, Fergusson & Co., of Fairlie Place, Calcutta, with 
which his family had long been connected. Arrived in 
India, he began a mercantile life—a luxurious one in those 
days, and not uncomfortable even now — but he did not 
like it, and he seized every opportunity to go up country in 
search of old buildings. Having in course of time bought a 
share in an indigo factory, he made money as a planter, and 
left his own firm before the smash came which ultimately rent 
it. In the factory he had remarked an indigo ‘press-house,’ a 
native building of a type to be seen in other factories on the 
banks of the Ganges, and his description of it affords a notion 
of the system of critical analysis he then started and steadily 
pursued through life. In this ‘ press-house’ of brick piers and 
a wood roof he saw roughly. indicated all the parts of the 
Grecian orders; it represented a traditional method of 
design and construction, all the parts of which he found 
cut in the cave-temples he explored. Here is the key— 
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or a key—to his system of research, but how he learnt to 
observe, and what to observe, how to collect, store, and classify 
the information he obtained, I am at a loss to understand. At 
first he was entirely without any criteria by which to judge 
either of the age or of the style of the buildings he was looking 
at. He journeyed on a camel or ina palanquin, over many 
thousands of miles of territory, with a camera lucida and a 
note-book, more than half a century ago, from Calcutta south- 
wards into Orissa, from Calcutta to Delhi, and further north ; 
thence southwards to Oodeypore and the neighbouring cities, 
across the hills to Ajunta and Bombay, along the western coast 
to Calicut, across Southern India and up to Madras. It was no 
mean or easy progress, but rather a feat to be recorded among 
the triumphs of peace. In his notes of it he made little com- 
plaint of Bengal and the North-West, but in the Southern 
Presidency, still known as the ‘ benighted’ one, he found the 
dak establishments broken up ona plea of economy, and was 
often hungry and at a ioss for a meal, receiving neither hos- 
pitality nor assistance from the old company’s servants who 
were stationed there. Indeed, while traversing India a few 
years ago, aided by the modern comforts of railways and 
hotels, new roads, new suburbs and cantonments, in peace and 
security under Imperial rule, I well remember confessing that 
of all the monuments I saw not the least marvellous to me was 
that Calcutta merchant’s book, which I carried, on Indian 
architecture. 

“The foundation of his histories lies in his ‘Inquiry into 
the True Principles of Beauty in Art, more especially with 
reference to Architecture, published in 1849. He therein 
first propounded his theory of the divisions of the arts into 
three groups—technic, esthetic, and phonetic; and also his 
theory of the mode of lighting the Greek temples. ‘That was 
the best book I ever wrote,’ he lately said to me, ‘and I only 
sold four copies of it.’ But he made presents of several, 
and it is now almost impossible to obtain it. Since then 
hardly a year has passed without an essay, or a treatise, or 
a great work from his pen. But, nevertheless, he could have 
been several hundreds a year richer had he never written a 
book, a fact easy enough for those who know to understand, 
and one which I learnt from his own lips. His loss will be 
most felt by the Institute of British Architects and the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and he will be missed in the world of London 
generally. In any other country but this—and I include the 
United States and Australia—Fergusson would have held high 
office in some department or under some commission having 
charge of the public buildings and of the higher arts of the 
nation. But in these islands, where the two absolute deities of 
government are pocket and party, Fergusson’s genius and 
learning and honesty were not utilised. His advice, it is true, 
was often sought by the State and other powers, but not always 
taken. Once, persuaded by Sir Henry Layard to accept an 
appointment in the office of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings, he became the First Commissioner’s advising officer 
in architectural matters. At that time the designs for the new 
Royal Courts of Justice were before the Commissioners, and it 
was Fergusson’s obvious duty to advise respecting them. But 
he was not allowed even to see them, and though he sought the 
aid of a Cabinet Minister, still alive, he found that no further 
protest would avail, as the accepted architect of the new Courts, 
the late Mr. Street, was supported by a person in power, also 
still alive. He resigned, but not until the advent of Mr. Ayrton 
enabled him to do so without umbrage to his friend, Sir Henry 
Layard, whose adviser he was, and who was not permitted to 
take his advice upon one of the most important national build- 
ings erected during this century. 

“ Fergusson has lived long enough to see many of his so-called 
theories accepted by experts, and he has enjoyed what to him 
were triumphs. His pamphlets, ‘The Peril of Portsmouth’ and 
‘ Portsmouth Protected,’ rendered a true service to the country, 
and were used by the Government of the day without acknow- 
ledgment. A pirated edition of his ‘History of Architec- 
ture” reproduced in America, page for page and _ illus- 
tration for illustration, on large paper, pleased him; and 
when he showed me the copy which had been sent to him 
he was laughing at the Transatlantic bookbinder who, unaided 
by photography, had spelt the author’s name with a single s. 
He has witnessed the Medizeval mania subside, and has heard 
a good deal of affected church restoration characterised, in his 
own words, as forgery. He has built a picture gallery for Miss 


North in Kew Gardens, and lighted it on the principle which’ 


he maintained, contrary to the evidence of Pausanias, was that 
used by the Greeks in their best temples, and it is the best- 
lighted picture gallery in England. A consistent supporter of 
Dr. Schliemann, he thought he saw in the recent discoveries of 
that explorer the opening up of a vast field of inquiry into 
periods more remote than many learned men dare to assume. 
If St. Paul’s Cathedral is still safe from the Medizevalists, it is 
principally due to his tenacity of purpose, and his energy. 
Something, though, that has recently occurred there vexed him. 
The executive committee for the completion of St. Paul’s— 
what a sublime work for a committee to do—had been recently 


startled by learning that, unknown to the majority of the 
members, and unknown even to the learned surveyor of the 
fabric, a Gothic architect had been commissioned to design and 
erect a reredos or baldacchino for the choir of the cathedral, and 
that the work was advancing towards completion: Mr. Gambier 
Parry, indignant at being kept ignorant of the fact, resigned, 


.but Fergusson, who years before had prevented the internal 


walls from being skinned to receive a marble veneer, held on, 
and was the means of softening some of the crudities of this 
hitherto concealed effort. His death leaves Mr. Beresford- 
Hope master of the situation and sole apostle of things 
mundane in a clerical committee of taste. : 

‘“‘ Fergusson had been nearly forty-seven years a member of 
the Oriental Club, and he was elected a member of the 
Athenzeum in 1856, under the rule (2) for admitting distin- 
guished men. The Classical Sunday rendezvous for dinner 
was then, I think, transferred from the Oriental club-house to 
that in Pall Mall.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE. 


HE Council of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, in 
their annual report, state that the past year’s work must 
always be memorable in the history of the Institute. The 
removal of the School of Art from the rooms belonging to the 
Institute, the great extension of scientific teaching in the indus- 
trial department, and the development of the School of Music, 
mark the year 1885 as an epoch in the Institute annals. With 
regard to the removal of the School of Art, while the Institute 
Council rejoice for the school that it has found a worthy home 
in the singularly convenient and beautiful building to which it 
has removed, they have also cause for satisfaction in this 
removal as regards the Institute. The rooms hitherto occupied 
by the school are now available for the Institute, and the space 
thus acquired is of the greatest service. The Council were 
enabled to replace the classes disturbed in the space now 
vacated by the School of Art. The whole of the interior had 
to be rearranged. 
to consider a proposition for expanding the study of metallurgy, 
and finally approved a scheme recommended by this committee. 
The scheme involved the construction of an engineering work- 
shop and a large increase of space in the existing metallurgical 
laboratory. The cost of the required alterations and needful 
apparatus was estimated at 2,000/.,, which was generously 
guaranteed by a member of the committee, Mr. G. H. Kenrick. 
The Council hope that this new school of metallurgy will be of 
very great service to the town. It is now the most extensive 
metallurgical school in Great Britain. While the Council have 
thus taken an important step in the teaching of science, the 
claims of art have received no less attention. The tablet to 
the memory of the late Mr. J. H. Chamberlain has been put up | 
in the entrance hall, below the memorial of Mr. Arthur Ryland. 
It was mentioned in the last report that Mr. William Morris 
had kindly undertaken to furnish a design for it. The work 
has been executed in a thoroughly artistic way by Mr. Samuel 
Barfield, of Leicester, from a modification of Mr. Morris’s 
drawing. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


HE following is the report of the Council for the year 
1884-5 :— 

The Council, in presenting to the general assembly of 
members its annual report for the year 1884-5, have to state 
that the receipts from sales, admissions, and other sources, 
show some decrease as compared with the preceding year ; 
but, as compared with the exhibition of the year 1883-4, the 
results show an increase. 

The exhibition of 1885 contained works of exceptional 
interest, and the general standard of merit was beyond the 
average. It was opened on Monday, March 2, and closed on 
Saturday, June 13, remaining open fifteen weeks, during seven 
of which it was open by gaslight, at a reduced charge of 1¢. 
It contained 572 works, as against 641 in that of the preceding 

ear. 
d At a general meeting of the Academy, held on March 26, 
1884, it was decided to open the exhibition on Sundays from 
two to six o’clock, at a reduced charge of 2d, the members 
being of opinion that it might be a boon to many who were 
unable to visit the exhibition on week days or week-day even- 
ings. The Council regret that this concession has not been as 
much appreciated as had been expected, but it recommends 
that the opening on Sundays be continued, in the anticipation 


that when more generally known it will be taken advantage of | 


by those for whose benefit it was intended.. 


The season tickets numbered 532, as against 764 in 1884. 
The day admissions, at one shilling, 4,989, as against 6,501 ; 


\ ke 


In May the Council appointed a committee — 
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and the evening admissions, at one penny, 17,676, as against 
20,937- 

"The purchases amounted to 1,357/. 75. 6d., including those 
made by the Art Union prize-holders, which amounted to 


d. 

The following is an analysis of the attendance and re- 
ceipts :—532 season tickets, at 35., 792. 16s.; 4,989 day admis- 
sions, at Is. 2492. 9s.; 17,676 evening admissions, at Id, 
731. 135.3; 2,334 catalogues, at 6d., 58/7. 75.; 2,794 catalogues 
(evening), at 3a, 34/. 18s. 6d.; 1,350 Sunday admissions, at 
2d., 11. 58.3 313 catalogues (Sundays), at 3d, 37. 18s. 3a. ; 
commission on sales, 69/. 18s. 6d.; total, 5817. 55. 3d. 

The schools of the living model and for the study of the 
antique opened on Monday, October 27, 1884, and closed on 
Friday, June 19, 1885, being opened thirty-two weeks. The 
average weekly attendance in the living model school was 
forty ; in the antique, twenty. The painting school. opened 
Monday, January 19, and closed June 19, 1885, being opened 
twenty-two weeks, three days each week ; average attendance 
weekly, twenty-four. 

The annual visit from the inspector of the department of 
science and art, Mr. F. B. Barwell, took place on fuly 1, and 
in conjunction with the president, Sir Thomas A. Jones, and 
the keeper, Mr. P. Vincent Duffy, R.H.A., the following awards 
were made :— 

Special Competition. 

Drawing from the living model—silver medal, J. O’Reilly ; 
bronze medal, J. P. Moran. 

Drawing from the antique, bronze medal, J. O'Reilly ; 47 
for best drawing from life, J. O’Reilly ; 27, second best drawing 
from life, C. E. Lodge; 2Z. best drawing from the antique, J. 
O'Reilly ; 17. second best drawing from the antique, J. C. 
Radcliffe ; 3/. best study, painting class, R. T. Moynan; 22. 
second best study, painting class, C. Russell. 

The number of works in competition amounted to 156, 

The Council regret-to report the death of one of its members, 
Mr. J. R. Marquis. The vacancy caused by his death was 
filled up at the general meeting, held on June to, by the 
election of Mr. J. C. Ashlin. — 

(Signed) Sir T. A. Jones, Knt., president. 

Members of Council—James Farrell, R.H.A.; Henry E. 
Doyle,’ C:B., R.H.A. ; H. Owen, R.H.A.; Bingham 
M‘Guinness, R.H.A.; Charles Grey, R.H.A.; Thomas Farrell, 
R.H.A. B. Coles Watkins, R.H.A., secretary. 


COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS. 


()*% Monday evening Mr. W. M.. Fawcett, M.A., read a 

paper at the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society upon “Points in the History of Collegiate 
Buildings.” Mr. J. W. Connon, the president, in. introducing 
Mr. Fawcett, stated that the society had now received its 
charter of incorporation, and therefore from this point it 
entered upon a career which was in advance of any other 
architectural society in England, with the single exception of 
the Institute of British Architects. The lecturer said he was 
pleased to visit not only his native town, but the place where he 
received his professional training, in order to give some account 
of the town in which he had had a home for the last thirty 
years. Many could hardly understand why Cambridge should 
have been early selected as a University centre, seeing that the 
neighbourhood was then both level and damp. The fact was 
that in the time of the Romans the place was not only strongly 
fortified, but lay in the heart of the country at the centre of the 
two main roads from Chester to Colchester and from Bran- 
caster to Cirencester. The fens at this time came up to the 
town, and, except by the Rornan roads, the country was more 
difficult to be traversed than the open sea. The first to 
found a University was the King of the East Angles ; but 
the evidence was fragmentary, not to say legendary. How- 
ever mythical its foundation, there was no doubt that a 
University as a chartered body existed at an early time, and 
that in his day Alfred the Great was a benefactor. But it had 
its system of teaching professors and students long before any 
college was thought of. Formerly the students lived in lodg- 
ings or congregated in hostelries where more or less discipline 
prevailed. Only in the middle of the thirteenth century was 
the college system thought of. The first to move was Walter 
de Merton at Oxford, one of whose aims was to make better 
provision for the secular clergy. A Bishop of Ely about this 
time made similar arrangements at Cambridge. Gradually 
the movement came to be widely recognised. The chapels 
next received attention, and while at first enlarged choirs were 
formed, large bays were afterwards constructed on each side, 
at the east end, for the scholars of, in most cases, two colleges. 
King’s College was founded by Henry VI., and the collegiate 
chapel obtained prime and chief attention. Roche Abbey 
stone was first used, but the Wars of the Roses stopped opera- 
tions for forty years and the points of resumption after the 


death of the king could yet be traced on account of the different 
stone employed. In erecting colleges the idea was to form 
halls or houses, and not to imitate the monastic system, the 
ordinary large houses of the time being taken as the model. 
In connection with his work Dr. Keys, who was regarded as a 
second founder, made it a rule that no court should have more 
than three sides, so that light and air might be readily 
admitted. The work done was in the early Renaissance, 
and attention was paid to the pretty conceits of the 
time. In those days four or five students lived to- 
gether in a common room—some without fireplaces—and 
with little studies about 4 feet square. In case of a severe 
cold the students had to resort to the brazier in the hall below. 
The college lodge system was brought about by permission to 
marry, and now that Fellows could take wives, it would doubt- 
less increase where sites could be obtained. When books were 
not plenty the students had the use in their rooms of those of 
which there was a fair number of copies, while the rare and 
important ones were chained to the bookstands, which had 
desks and seats. The latter were removed as space became 
valuable ; and when the volumes grew more numerous, 
sectional compartments for books were provided, with cata- 
logues placed on the panels at the end. In order to check 
extravagance, the dining-halls were now being restored to their 
original intention, and at two or three colleges already all meals 
were taken in these apartments. In conclusion, Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out that great things often had small beginnings. If 
they would take a hint, too, from the practice in ages gone, they 
would try to induce their clients to avoid show for show’s sake, 
and to always build what was wanted. Then success would 
doubtless attend the outlay of clients as well as the labours of 
architects. After a few remarks from the chairman, a motion 
of thanks was passed to the lecturer, on the motion of Mr. 
G. B. Bulmer, seconded by Mr. T. Ambler, and supported by 
Mr. W. H. Thorp, to which Mr. Fawcett suitably replied. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HE usual monthly meeting of this Society was held in 
Edinburgh on Monday, Professor Norman MacPherson, 
vice-president, in the chair. The first paper read was an 
account of the excavation of St. Medan’s cave and chapel, in 
the parish of Kirkmaiden, Wigtonshire, by Dr. Robert Trotter 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. The cave is a triangular rent 
in the cliff, across the mouth of which there has been built a 
rudely-constructed wall, having a doorway to give access to the 
cave. This wall forms the back of the chapel, which is thus 
built, as it were, in the mouth of the cave. The living rock, 
forming the two sides of the rent in the cliff, is utilised for two 
sides of the chapel, the front wall and an elbow of one side 
wall to join the rock being built of rough masonry with lime 
mortar, and the back wall before alluded to being either dry 
built or rudely cemented with clay mortar. ‘The first explora- 
tion by Dr. Trotter took place in 1870. The rubbish having 
been cleared from the floor, large quantities of the broken 
bones of sheep and cattle were found, and twelve pieces of 
carved stone, which on being fitted together formed a draped 
female figure, about 2 feet 10 inches in height, the head and 
feet being wanting. Some mountings of plated brass which 
seemed to have been attached to the wooden boards of a book 
were also found, and a considerable number of old copper 
coins, none older than the reign of Charles I. It was proposed 
also to examine the curing wells, a large pothole and several 
smaller ones in the rock under tide mark, which had a great 
reputation for curing various diseases, being especially effica- 
cious in the case of “backgane bairns.” But unfortunately a 
Sunday intervened, and the rumour of the exploration of the 
chapel having spread pretty widely the place was visited by 
parties from Stranraer, and everything that had been left 
completely cleared out, and the “ graven image” smashed up 
as arelic of Popery and the fragments thrown into the sea, 
The paucity of relics found may be attributed to the fact that 
the cave is known to have been searched at least twice before 
this tine, in 1825 and in 1844. The first of these searches 
was made by an Irishman named Brown, who dreamed that 
there was treasure hid in the cave, and who actually did find a 
number of silver coins, some of which are said to have been of 
the reigns of one of the Alexanders, and probably David II. of 
Scotland. Summing up the results of these explorations of the 
cave and chapel, along with those of a more recent examina- 
tion by himself and Mr. Cochran-Patrick for the Ayr and 
Wigton Archeological Association, Sir Herbert Maxwell said 
that it might be deduced from the scanty remains discovered 
within the cave, from the bones of oxen, sheep, and pigs, 
edible shells, mingled with pieces of stalagmite and charcoal, 
that the cave had long been used as a human dwelling-place, 
before it was adopted as a place of retreat by the Christian 
anchorite whose sanctity was afterwards commemorated in the 
construction and dedication of the rudely-built chapel which 
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attracted pilgrims to it in the Middle Ages, and even in later | this of no great thickness; for after the removal of the 


times, and down to our own day, caused superstitious parents 
to bring their weakly children to be bathed in the neighbour- 
ing potholes on the first Sunday of May, so that this Sunday is 
still known in the district as Co-Sunday, or the day for visiting 
the Cove. 

The second paper was a description by Mr. Alex. Ross, 
architect, Inverness, of two portions of penannular brooches, 
with Celtic ornamentation and beads of amber and glass, found 
with a coin of Coenwulf, King of Mercia (A.D. 785-818), on the 
farm of Mains of Croy, near Fort George, in 1875. The 
articles were exhibited by permission of Mr. James Shearer, 
Mains of Croy. They seem to have formed part of a hoard of 
similar articles, of which a few were obtained for the museum 
at the time of the original discovery, consisting of a penannular 
brooch with settings of amber, a piece of a chain of plaited 
silver wire resembling Tyichinopoly work, a portion of the 
beam of a small balance of bronze, some variegated beads, and 
a penny of Coenwulf. The special interest of the find lies in 
the indication of date afforded for these penannular brooches 
by the presence of ninth-century coins in the hoard along with 
them. 

Four papers were subsequently read on subjects connected 
with ancient burials. 


THE LATE MR. T. A. WARING. 


hoe the 6th inst. died Mr. Thomas Albert Waring, at his 

residence, Sutton, Surrey. Originally a pupil of the late 
Mr. Charles Tyrrell, he formed a link between the old and new 
generation of surveyors. Though an able draughtsman, 
colourist, and student of the Royal Academy, increasing prac- 
tice early led Mr. Waring into prosaic facts. Probably his 
knowledge of property law generally, and all the details con- 
nected with glebes, was unrivalled. No-man was more 
esteemed for his amiability and for his willingness to impart 
information to the younger race of professional men. His 
inflexible integrity passed almost into a byword. Mr. Waring 
married a daughter of the late Mr. James Brown, of the firm of 
Messrs. Bolton & Watt, and leaves no issue. He retired some 
years ago from the firm of Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, 
55 Parliament Street, of which he was the senior partner. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, COVENTRY. 


"THE following report on the tower and spire of St. Michael’s 
Church has been sent to the Restoration Committee by 
“Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A. :— 

Having carefully surveyed every part of the tower, and 
‘having fully considered the questions that have been submitted 
to me, I am of opinion that if the restoration be carried out, 
strictly adhering to the old lines—that is, without “ additional 
masonry ”—it would not be safe to ring the bells in it at the 
level of the top of the groining, and that if rung even at the 
lower level, taking into consideration the very considerable 
inclination of the tower towards the west and the north, and 
also its height, and the very slender proportions of both it and 
its lofty spire, I believe it to be much more than likely that 
some of the fractures may reappear, although the greatest care 
may be taken to bond the new stone casing into the core of the 
walls, and although new and substantial foundations replace 
those which have failed. I am, therefore, in tavour of strength- 
ening the tower by means of additional masonry, as suggested 
by Mr. Scott in his report, and then I think it would be quite 
safe to ring the bells at the level they have hitherto been 
placed. 

My opinion is that it would not, under any circumstances, 
be at all safe to ring them at a higher level than this; they 
might be chimed, however, with perfect safety in the top stage 
of the tower, with or without the additional masonry. 

The masonry is in a very much worse condition than I had 
anticipated from the reports I had received ; it was only here 
and there that a small portion of moulding could with difficulty 
be traced, and settlements and fractures, both large and small, 
exist in every direction, both in the tower and spire, and a con- 
siderable proportion of them of an alarming nature ; it is, there- 
fore, my opinion, irrespective of the consideration of its great 
inclination towards the west and north, that nothing short of 
taking down and rebuilding the spire can be entertained, and as 
the foundations of the tower must be underpinned, and the 
whole of the external surfaces, together with the buttresses, 
must be cut away and be replaced by new masonry, and that the 
few features existing on the inside surfaces need renewing toa 
considerable extent, and that much of the inside ashlar 
also must be replaced, and the large fractures cut 
out and filled up, there will be little else left of the old 
tower than the seriously fractured core of the walls, and 


external masonry, formed as it is of large stones, and after 
the removal also, .in so many places, of the inside masonry, but 
little of this core would be left. These facts, then, appear to 
me to raise the question, whether under such circumstances it 
would not be a better and a more prudent course to take down: 
the tower also, and to rebuild it in every way according to the 
old design of which fortunately there is so perfect a record ; 
and, should this be determined upon, I would recommend the 
bells being placed at their former level, and that a floor for the 
ringers be constructed at the level of the string-course, directly 
over the tower arch, and that under this floor a groined ceiling 
of stone be constructed. 

The pulling down and rebuilding of the tower removes the 
difficulty which has been felt of placing the bells at the lower 
level, and of not restoring the groining. A large peal of heavy 
bells was evidently never contemplated when the tower was de- 
signed, but as the bells are to be provided for, it becomes an 
easy matter in the rebuilding of the tower to adopt the internal 
arrangement, and that consistently for their reception, and in 
such a way that they may be rung in the usual manner. - 

A meeting of the general committee for the restoration 
was held on Tuesday at St. Mary’s Hall. The Mayor presided. 
The Vicar read the following letter from Lord Leigh :—“JI was 
very much interested the other day in seeing a bell raised to 
the top stage of the tower, and I am so very glad to hear that 
it has been a success. I am glad to find in Mr. Pearson’s 
report that he agrees, I believe also with Mr. Scott, that the - 
bells could be chimed with perfect safety in the top stage of the 
tower, with or without the additional masonry. -I do most 
sincerely hope, therefore, that the idea of the rebuilding of the 
tower or the building of a new belltower will be abandoned, as 
I am sure it will be better to be:satisfied with chiming the bells, 
and give up pealing them, and thus retain the tower, than 
having a ‘brand’ new one, to say nothing of-the saving of 
expense, which will be a great gain, by the retaining of the 
old tower.” ; 

The Mayor stated that the meeting had been calléd to 
consider the report of Mr. Pearson, consulting architect, on the 
state of the tower and spire. 

In the course of a long discussion, Mr. Scott expressed his 
opinion that, though the tower was in such a shattered state as 
to have no parallel in works of restoration in modern times, 
yet by restoring it upon the original lines it could be made 
practically safe ; indeed, with the improvement which they were 
making in the foundations, his opinion was that it would be 
even stronger that when first built, but it could not be made 
safe for the ringing of the bells. Ultimately it was resolved, 
on the proposition of Mr. Woodcock, seconded by Mr. Andrews, 
“That this committee, having carefully considered the report 
of Mr. Pearson upon the restoration of the tower of St. Michael’s 
Church, is of opinion that the restoration of the tower and 
spire should be carried out, strictly adhering to the old lines, 
and in accordance with the contract entered into with Mr. 
Thompson and the plans and specifications prepared by the 
architect.” ' 

On the proposition of Mr. Andrews, seconded by Mr, 
Fretton, the working committee was instructed to “consider 
schemes for dealing with the bells, clock, and chimes, either by 
placing them in the octagon for chiming, or for carillons or 
otherwise, or by building a new bell-tower, so as to allow 
the bells to be rung in full peal,” and to report to the general 
committee. 


GEORGE HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


‘Ox Tuesday a general meeting of the Governors of George 
Heriot’s Trust. was held, when the special committee 
appointed to consider that part of the Commissioners’ scheme 
relating to the discontinuance of the present hospital, as such 
intimated that the superintendent of works, Mr. Chesser had 
submitted to them a report which he had prepared, showing 
the alterations to be made on the present hospital building to 
adapt it for an hospital day school; that, after carefully con- 
sidering the report and the relative plans, they had directed 
that these should be laid before the governors at their next 
meeting, with the recommendation that they be approved of 
generally ; and that the whole matter should be remitted back 
to the committee, with powers to them to do what might be 
necessary to have the work carried out in such manner as 
might be most expedient, and also to consider as to the fitting- 
up and furnishing of the various rooms, and also the providing 

of the accommodation required outside the building. 
The Lord Provost remarked that the Governors might 
easily adopt the committee’s report, as it did not commit them 


to details. There were things in it that he himself thought 


required to be looked into. For instance, it occurred to him 
that the gymnasium was far too small for an institution with so 
many scholars ; and he hoped also that they would not see 
some sixty-five or seventy boys in some of the classrooms, as 
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he thought that was too many for a master to manage in a 
secondary school. 

Mr. Chesser (superintendent- of works) said the details 
would come up for consideration afterwards. Before he could 
take any estimates, however, he would require to see how the 
joists and woodwork lay in a building so old, and it would take 
a fortnight or three weeks to lift the floors and take down the 
plaster of the ceilings in order to ascertain this. No step in 
the structural rearrangement of the building would be taken 
without the sanction of the governing body 

The Rev. Mr. Giffen understood that all Mr. Chesser wanted 
was permission to gut the building, in order to see what required 
to be estimated for. 

Mr. Chesser said that was so. 

__ Professor Chrystal thought it was high time they were con- 
sidering how the school was to be organised in respect to 
curriculum and the like. It was a school of a kind which did 
not exist in any great number at present. He would just men- 
tion one among many important items to be kept in view. 
They were bound to supply a laboratory and workshop accom- 
modation for this school. This accommodation could not be 
furnished inside the hospital. They would accordingly have to 
set to work to see, first of all, where those outside buildings 
were to be erected, what the extent of them should be, and 
what amount of furnishings they would require. 

_Mr. Murray thought no alteration should be made in the 
building until the Education Committee, after due consultation 
with the head-master, had arranged what was to be done in the 
school. 

Bailie Cranston thought it had been made plain by Mr, 
Chesser that all he wanted was to strip the floors and see what 
was to be done. After that the Education Committee would 
come in. 

After some further discussion, the Governors, on the motion 
of Bailie Anderson, seconded by Mr. Giffen, agreed to the 
committee’s recommendation, approving generally of Mr. 
Chesser’s report. 


Dygones. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAZui1T. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: 
(Concluded from page 21.) 


HE importance of industrial art was hardly recognised in 
England before 1836. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons had been appointed, on the motion of Mr. Ewart, to 
inquire into the subject, and after examining many witnesses 
they presented a reportin August. It begins by a lamentation 
over the little encouragement received by the arts in this 
country, while ‘‘in many despotic countries far more develop- 
ment has been given to genius, and greater encouragement to 
industry, by a more liberal diffusion of the enlightening in- 
fluence of the arts.” The words must have given satisfaction 
to Alison. It is remarkable that the committee and the 
witnesses did not recognise the existence of special designers 
unless they were men like Stothard, and all defects were thrown 
on the shoulders of the workmen as if they were expected to 
design as well as execute. “ The want of instruction experi- 
enced by our workmen in the arts is,” says the report, “ strongly 
adverted to by many witnesses. This deficiency is said to be 
particularly manifest in that branch of our industry which is 
commonly called the fancy trade; more especially in the silk 
trade, and most of all, probably, in the riband manufacture. 
Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter, complains of the want of 
correct design in the China trade; Mr. Papworth, an eminent 
architect, of its absence in the interior decorative architecture 
of our houses, and in furniture. Hence the adoption of the 
designs of the era of Louis XV. (commonly dignified with the 
name of Louis XIV.); a style inferior in taste, and easy 
of execution. To a similar want of enlightened informa- 
tion in art, Mr. Cockerell attributes the prevailing fashion 
for what is called Elizabethan architecture, a style which 
(whatever may be the occasional excellence of its execu- 
tion) is undoubtedly of spurious origin.” The superiority 
of the French was ascribed to the general diffusion of 
art. In England art was dear, and could only be obtained 
by affluent manufacturers. One artist in England was able to 
supply eight or ten manufacturers, while in France there were 
three or four artists employed in a manufactory. The Govern- 
ment, it was said, had recognised the importance of the subject 
by proposing for the first time a vote towards the establishment 
of a normal school of design. But according to the committee, 
not only theoretical instruction, but the direct practical applica- 
tion of the arts to manufactures ought to be deemed an 
essential element of this school. It was also recommended 


that the principles of design should form a portion of any 
permanent system of national education ; and the committee 
point out that the absence of instruction in the history of art 
In universities and public schools was no less marked 
than in the days when Burke noticed the omission. The 
want of protection for original designs was shown to be. 
one of the impediments to progress in industrial art. We read 
how “Mr. Smith, an eminent manufacturer of Sheffield, states 
that the piracy of his designs will compel him altogether to 
abandon designing as connected with his trade. A similar, or 
corroborative, statement is made by architectural sculptors, 
modellers, manufacturing artists, and artists generally. Mr. 
Martin has been seriously injured by the piracy of his works 3. 
and Mr. Papworth attributes to the want of protection for 
inventions the absence of original matter in tablets, vases, and 
foliages, of which, in England, we possess few specimens, and 
perhaps none worthy of observation. It is well known that a 
short period of copyright is extended to printed cotton patterns. 
A doubtful protection has also been afforded to the arts by the 
statutes 38 Geo. III. c. 71, and 54 Geo. III. c. 56. The copy- 
right given by these statutes extends to metallic figures of men 
and animals, to figures combined of the two, and to what is. 
somewhat loosely styled ‘matter of invention in sculpture.’ 
Metallic foliages, arabesques, vases, candelabra, and similar 
works, are unprotected by them.” The remedy suggested was 
a cheap and accessible tribunal like the French Conseil de- 
Prud’hommes. If any of the lawyers in the House condescended 
to read the report they must have been amused to find members. 
of Parliament believing in the possibility of law being avail- 
able for any but the rich. Another baneful influence was. 
found by the committee in the fiscal duties of those days :— 

“ The excise laws, in their restrictions on the manufacture 
and the form of bricks, have obstructed the exercise of art in that 
material. The window duty acts injuriously on the proportion 
and beauty of our buildings. The paper duty has been exten- 
sively detrimental in its effects on periodical publications on the 
arts, on the use of drawing-paper, on the employment of cards 
in the Jacquard loom, and in its oppressive application to the 
whole trade of paper-staining. The glass duties have fettered 
the arts in their endeavours to restore painting on glass, in 
which (contrary to common belief) we are able to surpass the 
artists of former times. The same duties have restricted the 
adoption of engravings as ornaments in dwelling-houses. The 
lower cost of glass in France has encouraged a much more 
extended use of engravings in private residences.” 

The system by which competitions were decided was also 
said to be injurious to art. “In France, the tribunal which 
decides between competing artists is less limited and more pro- 
fessional. The opinion of the public is also there called in aid 
of the tribunal. It appears from the evidence of Mr. Cockerell 
that on occasion of a recent concours for a public commission in 
Paris, the plans of the different artists were subjected to general 
public criticism for eight days; after which a tribunal, con- 
sisting of artists in general, as well as of those belonging to the 
Institute, assisted by persons professionally acquainted with the 
subject of the work, pronounced a final opinion on the merits of 
the different designs.” Some of the recommendations of the 
committee have been adopted, and if, in our time, the condition 
of art is better than it was in 1836, we have to thank the 
authors of the report for acting as pioneers in removing the 


obstacles. 
* 
* * 


While the parliamentary committee considered art simply 
in its relation to manufactures, Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, 
addressed a letter to the Treasury Secretary on the need of 
encouragement of the higher classes of art. There is hardly 
a country in Europe, he said, except England, that does not 
uphold its artists by some public encouragement. The archi- 
tect and the sculptor obtained occasional opportunities for the 
exercise of their arts in England, but the historical painter was 
ignored. “In all our triumphs—in all our prosperity—no 
fostering regard, no flattering smile, no protecting hand, has 
been extended to raise the painter of history from the bitter 
pain of disappointment and of hope deferred: /zs art, though it 
might be patronised at an infinitely cheaper rate, and, therefore, 
even in case of failure, at less serious loss in a pecuniary point 
of view, is left unnoticed, uncared for. He has even had the 
mortification of seeing the sister arts treated with favour and 
distiaction, while his own seems doomed to pine away in 
miserable and degrading neglect.” The grievance still remains. 
The State does not encourage historical painting, and in con- 
sequence one of the noblest branches of art is neglected. 
Historical gezve on a small scale is not a substitute for the class. 
of works which should be found in every public building. 


* 
* * 


An advertisement appeared in February 1836, which stated 
that the committee appointed to procure plans for a memorial 
to be erected in Edinburgh, to Sir Walter Scott, were ready to 
receive designs ; the combination of a statue with architecture 
was indispensable. The plans were to be accompanied with an. 
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accurate estimate of the,total expense, distinguishing the archi- 
tectural part from the statue. The cost of the whole work was 
not to‘exceed 5,000/. September 1 was named as the last day 
for the reception of designs. It is‘ evident from the following 
paragraph which appeared afterwards that the evils attending 
the competition system found entrance into the Edinburgh 
committee-room :— 

“The committee of subscribers to Sir Walter Scott’s 
Monument at Edinburgh have for years been trifling with the 
matter. At first they had designs from a limited number of 
artists, and Rickman, Roberts, and one or two others were 
directed to submit drawings of a Gothic cross. Neither of 
them pleased these critics, and Playfair was instructed to pre- 
pare an obelisk, but that would not do. Then came a simple 
statue ; but, dissatisfied with the designs submitted to them for 
that idea, after years of deliberation the whole affair was thrown 
open to general competition, and a decision come to; still, 
however, not a final one. To Rickman, who had a claim 
against them for his former design, a premium has been 
adjudged ; another has been awarded toa carpenter, who was 
well known for some clever drawings of Melrose Abbey ; and 
a third has been gained by Fowler, the architect, and Sievier, 
the sculptor, who sent in a joint design ; but neither of the 
plans, it is said, will be adopted. Long ago it was reported as 
probable that a young sculptor of the name of Steell would 
be likely to succeed, but he has not got a premium. It is said 
that, at the last meeting of the committee, a friend of Playfair, 
the architect, stated that he had some design in embryo, and 
that, if they would wait till it was completed, he would favour 
them with a sight of it; and, as he made such a handsome 
offer, it was resolved to suspend further proceedings. This is 
too trifling and ridiculous. The committee, had they at first 
adopted an open, straightforward Course, and offered, the 
subject for fair competition, with the promise of an unbiassed 
and competent tribunal to decide their choice, would have had 
every artist of reputation enter the lists, and, by this time, 
would have had a monument worthy the occasion to point at 
as evidence of their attachment to their highly-gifted country- 
man: as it is, they will outlive the interest attached. to the 
circumstance, and a sacrifice will be’made, as usual, on the 
shrine of interest, favour, trickery, and humbug.” 

We need hardly say that the carpenter who received the 
premium was’ George Kemp, who had sent in a design under 
the name of John Morvo.- There was a second competition, in 
which he was successful. The memorial in Princes Street 
does not exactly correspond with Kemp’s design, for after his 
death (he was drowned in a canal) many alterations were made 
in order to give a more imposing character to the memorial. 


* 
* * 


One of the most interesting events of the year in Paris was 
the raising of the Egyptian obelisk in the Place de la Concorde, 
which had been.ying on the ground for three years. An in- 
clined plane was constructed from the ground to the top of the 
pedestal, and the monolith, which had been previously placed 
in a casing on a framed sledge, was hauled to its position by 
the aid of three hundred artillerymen, and with the aid of a 
sort of battefing ram. When elevated the military band played 
the great duet from the opera of ‘ Puritani,” which Tamburini 
and Lablache had so often chanted in the Haymarket Opera 
House. There are few places better adapted for a spectacle 
than the Place de la Concorde, and to the lively imagination of 
the Parisians it seemed to be a vast open theatre. The blows 
of the carpenters, as the wedges were fixed, recalled the strokes 
which precede the rising of the curtainin theatres. The terrace 
of the Tuileries Gardens on one side was so arranged as to 
appear like a dress circle. Louis Philippe and the royal family 
were seated in a pavillon of the Ministry of Marine. The cere- 
mony took place in October. In June Louis Alibaud had 
attempted to assassinate the king, and it was remarked that the 
Duke of Orleans placed himself in such a position on the 
balcony as to form a protection for his father against a bullet. 
The name of the place had been often changed in order to 
remove the associations with the revolutionary scenes, but the 
bridge over the Seine was still called Pont Louis XVI. The 
obelisk had been brought from Luxor, and raised under the 
charge of M. Lebas, a naval officer who was rewarded by the 
directorship of the Musée de Marine. Various estimates have 
been given of the cost of the work. According to one 
200,000 frs. were expended. 


* * 

. The year 1836 was the last of the Royal Academy’s occu- 
pancy of Somerset House. The removal thither was made a 
subject of congratulation by Reynolds in 1780, when he told 
the students that it should be their duty not to allow people 
who admired the exterior of the building to be disappointed 
when they visited the apartments of the Academy. When, on 
December to, 1836, Sir Martin Shee delivered his address, he 
adopted the idea by advising the students to emulate the 
example of the many eminent men who had acquired their 
education under the roof of Somerset House, and to carry to 


the new Academy in Trafalgar Square, with increased ardour, 
the talents which they had displayed in the old. But there 
never was a year which showed more clearly than 1836 that the 
prizemen of the Academy do not always gain a name. The 
winners of the medals ‘were Douglas Cowper, E. B. Morris, 
John Waller, John Garring, Conway Hart, George Mitchell. 
Can any of our readers recall’a work by,one of them? We 
hope that avery different fate may befall the successful students 
of the year we have entered. And with this record of disap-. 
pointed hopes we may say good-bye to the year A.D. 1836. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 


HE following descriptions accompanied the three designs 
for the Liverpool Cathedral by Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner, Mr. James Brooks, and Mr. William Emerson. ~~ =| 


Messrs. Bodley & Garner’s Design. 

In sending the accompanyizg designs for the new cathedral | 
at Liverpool, we beg to offer the following observations upon ~ 
them as a report. The building of a new cathedral for’ the’ 
city of Liverpool offers an architectural opportunity such as 
has not occurred in England since the erection of St. Paul’s: 
Cathedral, in London, in the time of Charles II. We think — 


that no trouble or expense ought to be spared in order to make. 


this present work as great a success as Sir Christopher Wren’s 
noble church is admitted to be. We do not think that, in the ' 
abstract, it would be well to adopt the revived Italian style, 
which was the one almost universally employed in Sir 
Christopher’s time, but would rather advise the national style, 
in which all our cathedrals, except this one, are erected, and ’ 
which is so intimately connected with an Englishman’s idea of 
a cathedral. Sir Christopher himself, in almost all his works 
—-and notably at St. Paul’s—shows great leaning towards these * 
ideas, and we have no doubt that, had he lived-in these days, 
he would have designed such a work in the English rather 
than in the Italian manner. How far the proposed site may 
affect this question shall be considered later, 


Arrangement. 


After the question of style, the plan and arrangement of the 
cathedral have to be considered. Here, again, it will be useful 
to refer to the cathedral of St. Paul, as the principal cathedral 
of great size and magnificence which has been built for the 
Church of England since the Reformation. ‘Although the style 
of the old English cathedrals seems to us the best to adopt fora 
new one, yet, in many respects, they are unsuitable, as models, on 
account of the different wants and requirements of the present ~ 
day. We do not, therefore, advise an unreasoning imitation 
of their plan or arrangements, but rather an adaptation. In) 
one particular, namely, the large circular space under the dome ~ 
at the entrance to the choir (so suitable for receiving a large, . 


congregation who can easily see and take part in the service), , 
and so convenient also for assembling them around and in the | 


immediate neighbourhood of the pulpit, St. Paul’s offers an 
excellent model. Fortunately one of our old English cathedrals 
shows how this useful feature can be adopted in the national 
style, and in the octagon at Ely we have the same arrangement, — 
treated most successtully in the English manner, by the cele- 
brated Alan of Walsingham. This, however, was not a build- 
ing designed de nove, but merely an adaptation of an existing 
church. 


In the present case we have the advantage of an entirely . 


new design, and we think that the octagon we propose, with its 


eight nearly equal arches, would produce an interior effect . 
which has not been obtained, as far as we know, in any cathe- 


dral yet erected in the world. 


We think that the three spires” 
would make a fine group. 


Lichfield is the only one of our 


cathedrals which at present possesses them, but they existed at _ 
marly other English cathedrals two centuries ago, as at Lincoln - 


and elsewhere, and may be considered as having been gene- 
rally contemplated, if not executed. They could, however, be 
postponed if funds did not allow of their completion... We must 


remark that in our opinion solid and massive piers to the nave . 


are essential, both to appearance and stability, and that their 


existence in our design should not be considered as a defect, 
because the use of the aisles for congregational purposes is out — 
of the question in a church of this magnitude; and they must - 


be considered as alleys or passages and places for the reception 
of monuments—a most essential part of a modern cathedral. 
We think it desirable to insist on the absolute necessity of. 


providing a very large space for this purpose, as the number | 
of memorials becomes so greatly increased in the course of ages 
that, unless there is very considerable room left, the church, , 
becomes greatly encumbered and disfigured ; as is the case in.. 


Westminster Abbey, for instance. _ 


Character. : BAN v Si 
We have kept the instructions, to avoid elaborate and 
minute detail, carefully before us ; and we trust that the com- 
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mittee will consider that our design does not err in this direc- 
tion, the quantity of ornmamen: being very inconsiderable 
compared with the dimensions ot the building, and the size of 
the ornaments themselves being in reality, very large. They 
are, in fact, larger than usual, though the small scale of the 
drawings makes it impossible to show this clearly. We should 
be quite willing, however to simplify the design still further, in 
execution, if it should bethought desirable. We would, how- 
ever, draw attention to the fact that the sides of the large and 
massive buttresses are of plain ashlar, and these, of course, 
do not appear on the elevational drawings. This would give a 
much greater appearance of solidity and plainness than might 
be supposed. 
Plan. 

With regard to the dimensions of the church, we fee 
strongly that the cathedral church of soimmense and populous, 
and at the same time so wealthy and important, a city as 
Liverpool should not be inferior in any way to the church of 
any other city in the kingdom. We have, therefore, designeda 
cathedral of the first class, and its height to the apex of the 
vaulting, 110 feet, is greater than any other church in Eng- 
land, though, of course, less than many foreign cathedrals. 
The style we have chosen is that of the early fourteenth 
century, and is of strictly English character. We cannot but 
think that the beautiful manner of our English architecture 
should be employed for this, which will be the most important 
ecclesiastical building that has been planned for many genera- 
tions in England. The general internal arrangements of the 
church do not seem to call for much remark. We think it 
essential that a passage should be kept all round the east end 
on account of visitors to the monuments and cathedral. We 
have placed the great organ at the west end, where it would be 
well heard when played as a musical instrument merely ; it 
might also be used on occasions when a large congregation was 
gathered in the nave; and a smaller organ over the stalls 
would accompany the choir. This organ would be played from 
the stalls. In the planning of vestries, &c., we have indicated 
the general position and arrangement; but this could, of 
course, be modified to suit the practical requirements of the 
place. We should be happy to confer with the committee on 
this point. 

Stte. 

We have now to consider the requirements of the site, the 
nature of whlch presents a somewhat difficult problem. On 
the plan supplied to us by the committee the space allotted to 
the cathedral is not, in our opinion, quite sufficient. The 
church we have designed is, indeed, contained within its limits, 
and one bay of the nave could be omitted if necessary, but we 
feel that it approaches too closely to St. George’s Hall, and 
that it would be most desirable to move it a little westward. 
The scale of the building could be slightly reduced with- 
out alteration of the design, and so more space be gained 
if it is thought desirable. We have indicated this, on a sugges- 
tive plan for the rearrangement of the site, and there does not 
seem to be any difficulty in the way, as there is a large open 
space in front of the site already, which is now occupied by the 
weighing-machine. Of course it will be necessary to remove 
this, as it would not do to have it just at the west doors of 
the new cathedral. But we think also that the removal of the 
mean and unsightly modern houses at the west end is merely a 
question of time, and that a plan for the rearrangement of this 
portion of the town will form a part of the cathedral scheme. 
In our present plan, however, we should only require about 
25 or 30 feet more, and this the open space, at the west end, 
easily affords us. Another difficulty consists in the abrupt 
slope on which the building is to stand. We have arranged 
the necessary steps under the western porch, thus avoiding the 
difficulty of a long flight of steps between the carriage-road 
and the building, which in wet weather would be a serious 
inconvenience. ‘The north transept we have also close to the 
road.: We should recommend that an avenue of trees be 
planted, where we have shown it on plan, and that the rest 

-of the ground be turfed and laid out with shrubs, the levels 
being made out by terraces and steps, which could be made to 
look very well. Although we feel the advantages of the present 
_site, and that it would be quite possible successfully to grapple 
with its difficulties, we think it should be a matter of careful 
consideration whether another site should not be selected, as 
- the one proposed is certainly very confined. Another objection, 
and a still stronger one, to our minds, is the fact that the 
cathedral will stand half-way up the hill which is crowned by 
‘the fine building of St. George’s Hall. It will be difficult -to 
give proper prominence to the one building, without in some 
degree detracting from the dignity of the other, as they are in 
such close proximity. 
’ Style. 


This brings us to the consideration of how far the present 
‘site must affect the choice of style. Surrounded as it is by a 

series of unusually fine buildings of the Classic style, it becomes 
“at once a question how far they should influence the style of the 
cathedral. We have no doubt at all, that for the reasons 
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stated at the beginning of this_report, a new cathedral should 
be English rather than Italian ; but we also think that it is ex- 
tremely important that the different uses to which the build- 
ings are dedicated should be at once apparent. There is great 
danger that a group of buildings, arranged as they must be 
very closely, and designed in the saine style, should be con- 
fused together... The cathedral must, of course, be the most 
important in every way, but it would not occupy the place of 
honour, which is already taken by St. George’s Hall; and we 
think that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the 
latter from appearing a part of the former. Of course the 
group would, architecturally, be very fine. 


Materials. 

With regard to the nature of the material, we should be 
inclined to advise the use of the local red sandstone for the 
interior, using some harder stone, such as Dumfries, where 
required. The exterior would require a stone carefully selected 
for its properties in resistance to the smoke and chemical 
action, spoken of in the instructions. We should advise Port- 
land, or one of the best hard stones of the north. This is a 
matter which ought to be carefully gone into by an examina- 
tion of the various stones used in Liverpool, in order to ascer- 
tain which best resists the action of smoke and weather. In 
conclusion, we beg to say that, if entrusted to us, this very im- 
portant work should have our best attention. We should be 
glad to confer with the committee, and to offer any explana- 
tion of the design. 


Mr. James Brooks’s Design. 
Site. 

I have on several occasions made a personal examination 
of the site, and have studied on the spot the question of the 
arrangement of the plan. The advantages which its natural 
position offers are very considerable, the magnificent building 
adjacent, the approaches, and the various levels all contributing 
to give prominence to any important edifice that may be raised 
upon it. However much opinions may differ as to the selection 
of the site, it is not an architect’s duty to find fault, but to do 
the best he can in adapting his design to meet its requirements. 
Bearing this in mind, | propose to take advantage of the differ- 
ences of level, and on the whole | consider that I have to deal 
with one, the value of which this circumstance enhances, and 
on which a cathedral of commanding proportions and dignity 
may be erected. Situate as this building will be, in the centre 
of such noble buildings as St. George’s Hall and those in 
William Brown Street, it needs to be of greater height than 
they are in order to maintain its central and distinctive 
character ; to this I have given effect in the disposition of my 
design. 

Style. 

An ecclesiastical building of leading character, surrounded 
with magnificent buildings of some form of Classic architecture, 
should necessarily be marked by a distinctive style, such as is 
adopted in connection with the religious worship of the 
country ; and such a building would form a pleasing con- 
trast to those around it, In pursuance of this idea I have 
endeavoured to procuce harmony as it were with existing 
buildings, while retaining the distinctive features of the style 
which I have chosen. The introduction of the apsidal or 
circular termination of the east end serves to suggest a 
contrast with the adjacent pile of St. George’s Hall, and gets 
over the difficulty which might arise from the awkward end 
that will be produced by a square-ended building in close prox- 
imity, but not at right angles with it. I have selected the type 
of architecture which prevailed during the last portion of the 
thirteenth century, among which may be placed Beverley 
Minster, Fountains Abbey, Ripon Cathedral, Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, Lincoln Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Tynemouth 
Abbey, Whitby Abbey, and numerous other examples. The 
general features of this period, together with its mouldings, are 
more suitable for a building of this nature, and in this situation, 
than those of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, which con- 
tain elaborate mouldings and features, such as tracery, pin- 
nacles, crockets, tabernacle work, &c., &c., that are very readily 
affected by the atmosphere of a city like Liverpool. Though 
guided by my study of the best examples of English architec- 
ture, I have, from my study of Continental work, adopted one 
of its features which seems specially useful for this climate. I 
refer to the deeply-recessed porches, which will serve as a 


protection from the great quantity of rain with which we so 


unfortunately are visited in this country. These also give a 
facility for enrichment and adornment by the introduction of 
sculptured subjects, for the reception of which such ample 
protection is afforded, and which will form rich and pleasing 
features on the exterior of the building. The style selected 
enables me to give windows of a severe type, but these will, in 
my opinion, harmonise better with the Greek or Classic archi- 
tecture of the adjoining buildings than would windows having 
more or less elaborate tracery. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Examination in Architecture. 


S1rR,—It has been announced that the next examination in 
London to qualify for candidature as Associate of the Institute 
will be held at No. 9 Conduit Street, on March 22 and the 
‘following days of that week. Notwithstanding the wide circu- 
lation which, through the medium of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation and provincial societies, has been given to the pamphlet 
containing the programme of the examination, advice to candi- 
dates, and list of books (which pamphlet can be obtained by 
any student on application to the Secretary of the Institute, 
and has been printed in full in the Kalendar issued at the 
commencement of the session to every member), I hear occa- 
sionally that some intending candidates are desirous of obtain- 
ing further information for guidance in their studies. 

Being most desirous to assist in advancing this examination, 
on the success of which much of the future prosperity of the 
profession and of the Institute depends, I shall be happy to 
receive here, by previous appointment only, fixed by me, any 
gentleman who actually intends to offer himself for examination 
either in March or at a subsequent period, and to answer his 
reasonable inquiries and give him such advice as my experience 
as Chairman of the Board of Examiners may enable me to 
afford. 

I earnestly hope that those students who may have hesitated 
to come forward, from any doubt as to the nature of the exami- 
nation, will not fail to seek a conference with your obedient 
servant, 

ARTHUR CATES. 
7 Whitehall Yard: January 13, 1886. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Worthampton.— New Board schools have been opened in 
Military Road. They will accommodate 1,150 children, and 
are planned on the classroom principle, having only one general 
room, which is for the infants. The schools are heated by the 
small-bore hot-water system, and each room is lighted by a sun 
light. Mr. J. Wingrove is the contractor, The heating has 
been done by Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co., of London. Mr. 
Charles Dorman, 78 Abington Street, Northampton, and Mr. 
W. Talbot Brown, Market Square, Wellingborough, are the 
architects. The contract amounted to 7,127/. 


Dunfermline.—The High School for Dunfermline and 
West Fife has been formally opened. Mr. J. S. Mercer, of 
Liverpool, and Messrs. F. & G. Holme are the architects. The 
style adopted is Scotch Baronial. The contractors for the 
various works were—Mr. G. Dick, for mason-work; Messrs. 
Mitchell & Kinghorn, for joiner-work; Mr. A. - Rolland, 
for plumber and _ gasfitter-work; Messrs. McOuan & 
Lambert, for slater-work; Messrs. A. & R. M‘Gregor, for 
plasterer-work ; Messrs. Bennett & Son, for ironwork; Mr. A. 
Lowe, for glazier-work—all of Dunfermline ; Messrs. Stuart & 
Co., Edinburgh, for granolithic work ; Messrs. Robinson & Son, 
Edinburgh, for heating work ; Mr. Roger Lowe, Farnworth, for 
wood-block flooring work ; Mr. Hooper, Glasgow, for ornamental 
glass-work ; Mr. Stevens, Leeds, for ventilation extractors ; Mr. 
H. Thompson, Birkenhead, for gasfittings; Mr. Jas. Roy, 
Liverpool, for grates and stoves ; and Messrs. Bonnar & Sons, 
Dunfermline, for ornamental ironwork, railings, gates, &c. The 
carving was done by Mr. W. Neilson, Edinburgh. The clerk 
of works was Mr. W. Swinton, Dunfermline, and the measurer 
was Mr, A. Lawrie, George Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—A contract has been entered into by the 
proprietor of the Colonnade Hotel, New Street, Mr. Cox, for 
the extension of the hotel to incorporate the whole of the 
ground-floor now occupied by shops. The alterations will be 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Oliver Essex, architect, of 
Newhall Street. The Colonnade passage and shops will be 
converted into a magnificent suite of rooms. At the entrance 
from New Street will be a large hall or vestibule, which opens 
on the right into a spacious restaurant running the entire length 
of the Ethel Street side of the building, of a total length of 
86 feet by 24 feet in width, and 19 feet 6 inches in height. 
This is obtained by clearing away the whole of the shops in the 
centre of the building, and throwing the space into the 
restaurant, massive iron columns and girders being substituted 
for the present stone pillars. This will then be one of the 
largest, best appointed, and most admirably lighted restaurants 
in the provinces. Ordinary dining accommodation will be 


provided for 200 persons, but the room will be made available 
for banquets on a large scale, when between 300 and 4oo people 
can be seated at a time. Adjoining the restaurant at the 
Stephenson Street end of the building will be located the 
kitchen, still-room, and the culinary department. Turning to | 
the left from the entrance vestibule a corridor leads to the hotel 
offices and the bar, and adjoining the latter will be a com- 
modious and coméortable smoke-room, 36 feet by 18 feet, 
elegantly fitted up. On the same side and floor will be a large 
billiard-room, 49 feet by 24 feet, which will contain two first- 
class tables. Lavatories, cloak-room, luggage, and other 
conveniences will be situated near to the New Street entrance 
to the hotel. The estimate of Messrs. Barker & Sons, of Villa 
Road, Handsworth, has been accepted for the work, at a cost 
of nearly 2,000/., but the actual outlay will nearly double that 
amount. 


GENERAL. 


Professor T. Roger Smith will give a lecture on “A 
Damp House” on Wednesday evening, at the Parkes Museum 
of Hygiene, under the auspices of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association. Sir Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S., will take the chair at 
eight o’clock. ; 

A Picture by Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., Zhe Lass who 
Baits the Line, at present in Dundee Fine Art Exhibition, has 
been bought by Mr. J. B. Orchar, and presented to the 
permanent collection in the picture gallery. Mr. J. M. 
Keiller, merchant, Dundee, has given Zhe Swineherd, by Mr. 
W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., and a marble statue of Hamlet, two- 
thirds life-size, by Weisenberg, of Rome. 

Herr Matejko has received a commission for twelve paint- 
ings for the ceilings of the principal rooms of the University 
Buildings in Cracow. ‘The sum to be paid by the Government 
is 20,090 marks. ; 

Monday, the 25th inst., has been appointed for the recep- 
tion of works of art intended for the spring exhibition of the 
Nineteenth-Century Art Society, at the Conduit ‘Street 
Galleries. 

M. Paul Baudry, the French artist, who was the principal 
decorator of the Opera House, was on Monday stricken with 
paralysis, and he is not expected to survive. 

The First Conversazione of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts will take place on Thursday, at the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, 
Piccadilly. ) 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Edis, F.S.A., presided at a 
Conservative banquet, held in connection with South St. 
Pancras, at the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday. 

Dr. Grierson has been appointed president of Dumfries 
and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, in 
room of the late Dr. Gilchrist. 

Mr. J. M. Hay will read a paper at the meeting of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society on Monday, which will be 
illustrated by drawings, and entitled “St. John’s Site ; its 
Fitness for a Great Cathedral : Design of a Great Cathedral ; 
its Fitness for St. John’s Site.” 

A Scheme has been submitted to the managing committee 
of the Aberdeen Infirmary for the proposed restoration of the. 
building at an estimated cost of 22,000/. 

Great uneasiness is being felt by the owners of property on 
the High Street side of the town bridge, Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, as the new post-office buildings near the river show signs 
of collapsing, owing to the giving way of the foundations. 
Every effort is being made to strengthen the buildings, and 
which it is hoped will be successful. 

A Range of Buildings on the cliff at Southwold, is, it is 
stated, about to be converted into an hotel. 

The North Staffordshire Tramway Company having 
failed to work the lines within the prescribed period, the 
Longton Town Council have decided to apply to the Board of 
Trade for powers to take up the whole of the tram rails in the 
borough, and to charge the company with the cost of so 
doing, as well as with the expense of putting the road in proper 
repair. 

™M. Alphand, the Director of Municipal Works, of Paris, was 
on Tuesday elected an honorary member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. : : 

The Widnes Local Board have adopted a plan of Messrs. 
F. & G. Holme, of Liverpool, by which provision is to be 
made in the public offices now building for premises for a free 
library, at an additional cost of 700/. é 

The Shoreditch Vestry, on Wednesday, resolved to 
impose a penalty of 100/. upon each of the contractors for 
cleansing the streets, for their neglect of duty in connection 
with the recent fall of snow. 

Chappuis’ Reflectors for Celkiars.—Factory, 69 Fleet 
Street. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir was rather premature to bring resolutions like those of 
Mr. Ripcr, Mr. PHENE Spiers, and Professor KERR 
before the Institute meeting on Monday. ,At present the 
Institute is supposed to be in a state of transition, although 
eit is more than likely that no change will take place in the 
character of its administration, for something stronger than a 
charter is needed to ensure reform. But it is as well to 
recognise the possibility of the country members taking an 
anterest in the proceedings, and a more opportune moment 
could hereafter be found to discuss the principles on which 
the resolutions were based. Mr. L. W. RivceE advocated 
that Fellows should be able, without any real or imaginary 
umpediment, to take out the quantities for their own build- 
ings. The question has been so often argued as to make 
it difficult to say anything novel about the advantages or 
-disadvantages of the existing system, when considered from 
the architect’s and surveyor’s standpoints. But no one 
Cares to inquire what the builders have to say on the sub- 
ject. It would hardly be fair to bind the Institute to an 
-alteration by the vote of a meeting at which few were 
present, and Mr. Ripce need not regret that he suffered a 
defeat. The existing system is therefore not to be changed 
‘for the present. 


THE resolutions which stood in Mr. PHENE SpiERs’s 
name were withdrawn after a discussion. By one it was 
‘proposed to reduce the rate of subscription of Fellows from 
four guineas to three guineas, while the alternative resolu- 
tion proposed that the Associate’s subscription should be 
raised to three guineas. The Finance Committee would, 
no doubt, wish to see the latter carried, for there are schemes 
‘in the air which, if adopted, will need a very large outlay. 
The resolutions were another indication of the discontent 
which prevails in the ranks of the Institute. The advantage 
‘of being a member is becoming less apparent, but Fellows 
who have not yet lost faith in the Institute readily agree 
that their privileges differ so little from those of the Asso- 
.ciates as to be incommensurate with the difference between 
the subscriptions. Among the Associates are architects who 
for years have been eligible for Fellowships, but they are 
~wise in their generation, and decline to pay four guineas for 
what is to be had for two. Mr. PHENE Spiers did good 
service by exposing the anomalies of the existing arrange- 
ments, and we anticipate that when his resolution is brought 
‘on again it will excite even more interest. Professor Kexr’s 
resolution was withdrawn, as there was not time for its dis- 
cussion. ‘There is no question of its importance, for if, as 
was proposed, the election of Members of Council could be 
-accomplished by voting papers, without the trouble of 
attending in Conduit Street, the coterie system would hardly 
survive. 


A MEDALLION, by M. VAN DER STAPPEN, representing 
‘the late Henri Dupols, was on Sunday inaugurated, amidst 
much friendly sympathy from many artists and writers, in 
ithe cemetery of Schaerbeck, Brussels). M. CAMILLE 
LEMONNIER delivered an address at the grave, in which he 
-spoke of the loss to Belgian art which arose through the 
‘death of Henri Dusots, who was one of the truest repre- 
‘sentatives of realism in painting. 


In Geneva it is a question where the new Museum of 
Art is to be placed, and for a solution three conditions have 
to be considered—viz., those of artists, manufacturers, and 
taxpayers. ‘The art sts and amateurs wish to have a fine 
building, well lighted, and capable of extension, and the 
most eligible site is by them supposed to be the Casemates. 
But the local authorities cannot be expected to think of art 
alone, and as they wish to have a building in which industrial 
-art as well as fine art can have a place, they propose a site 
that would be more accessible to the workmen and manu- 
facturers. ‘The economists do not wish to purchase ground, 
as in their opinion a site may be found without cost on the 
land adjoining one of the promenades. Amidst so many 


rival interests it is apprehended that the business men will 
gain the day; and if so, fine art can only expect to hold a 
secondary place in the museum when it is erected. 


A CALENDAR of the Science and Art Department is not 
anovelty, but this year it appears for the first time as a 
Blue-book. The usual information is supplemented by a 
history of the Department, which appeared before in one 
of the annual reports. The growth and corresponding 
expense of the system could hardly have been anticipated 
when the modest sum of 1,500/. was granted in the year 
1836 for the establishment of a normal school of design 
with a museum and lectures. Twenty years afterwards the 
vote had risen to 64,6752, and for 1886 it amounts 
to 391,5734 The schools, which in 1851 numbered but 
seventeen, have now increased to 1,927. The total num- 
ber of art students in England and Wales at the date of the 
report was 54,474 and of science students 67,258. In 
Scotland the art students numbered 7,965, and science 
students 14,398. In Ireland the art students numbered 
2,412, and the science students 6,121. Altogether there 
were 1,927 schools in the United Kingdom, with 64,791 art 
and 87,777 science students. 


. 


M. Lockroy, the new Minister of Commerce in France, 
has not yet made up his mind about the rival exhibition 
schemes,-and in this case delay is allowable. While the 
international scheme, with the Champ de Mars as a battle- 
field, is in embryo—and no one knows to what limits it may 
run—the promoters of the limited liability scheme at 
Courbevoie have issued a nearly complete set of plans to 
the members of the Chambers, the municipal council, and 
to all bodies likely to have an interest in the proposal. 
On paper M. Devic’s scheme is accordingly the most 
alluring. Everything depends on the estimates which may 
be formed of the profit and loss. It is notorious that the 
International Exhibition of 1878 added a sum of eighteen 
millions of francs to the national burdens. Politicians 
believed that it would be advantageous to bring Europe to 
Republican Paris, no matter what the cost might be ; but 
the necessity is not so great just now. The Courbevoie 
project would release. the State of all financial responsi- 
bility, and on that account alone it merits a favourable 
consideration. 


THE report of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, 
which was read at the annua! meeting on Tuesday, states 
that there are now 14 honorary members, 55 ordinary mem- 
bers, and 44 associates, besides 28 lady students and 26 
gentlemen students. ‘The income of the past year was 
4027, and the expenditure 294/. Mr. R. Crozirer, the 
president, Mr. H. Haprietp, secretary, and Mr. Warp 
Heys, treasurer, were re-elected. Messrs. J. H. DAvigs, 
A. GooDFELLow, W. Roxsinson, W. Morvon, and R. BRucE 
WALLACE were elected members of the Council. The annual 
exhibition by members and associates of the Academy is 
arranged to take place in the City Art Gallery next month. 
Varnishing-day is fixed for February 8, and the private view 
for the 9th. On the roth the exhibition will be opened to 
the public. 


In the course of the discussion on Copyright in the 
Belgian Parliament two cases were cited to prove the 
advantage which is sometimes gained from an engraving 
after a painting. IncRes sold his Oda/isguz for the small 
sum of 1,200 francs. The profit on the engraving amounted 
to 24,000 francs. By the engraving of the picture of the 
Battle of Austerlitz 202,009 francs were gained, but for 
the picture only one-fifth that sum was paid. 


Ir is satisfactory to learn that one of the sa//es in the 
new Hotel de Ville of Paris will be assigned to M. Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES, in order that he may decorate it in his own 
way. The news will be welcome to artists who expect com- 
missions, for M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES is a decorator with 
whom it is difficult to compete. His simplicity cannot be 
imitated ; he has the secret of enhancing. the interest of his 
work by giving flatness to it, and producing an effect that is 
better than brilliancy by colours that might be thought 
sober. Critics may differ about his style ; but, once seen, his 
paintings can never be forgotten. 
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been lent from Apsley House, one of which is An Znéerior by 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL | Jan Sreen, representing a woman asleep and a child pick- 


ACADEMY. 


HE Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy contains 
two hundred and fifty-six works. Among them are 
forty-six drawings by TURNER which are gems, and if we 
say there are as many fine oil-pairitings in addition, it will 
be a liberal estimate. It is a miscellaneous collection which 
we see this year, but the pictures, with all their faults, pro- 
bably afford.as much pleasure to the majority of visitors as 
if they were better. They will at least enable people to 
display acquaintance with foreign galleries in discoursing on 
the difference between the works in Burlington House and 
those found elsewhere. The most interesting part of the 
exhibition is the water-colour room, but we suppose TURNER 
by himself would not bring crowds. 

The first room is filled with works by English masters. 
The most interesting of the fifty pictures is WILKIE’s Che/sea 
Penstoners Reading the Waterloo Despatch, which was painted 
seven years after the battle for the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
and was the principal attraction in the Academy exhibition 
of 1822. It is rare to find a work from Apsley House in a 
public exhibition, but the arrangement of this picture is well 
known from the large engraving. The scene took place at 
a time when the most fateful news travelled in a leisurely 
sort of way. The great battle was fought on a Sunday, and 
the account of it reached Chelsea four days. afterwards. 
WILKIE had not abandoned his first manner at the time, 
and the picture is therefore without any suggestion of a 
southern clime. It is the last of his works which could be 
said to be racy of England. The painter gives us a repre- 
sentation of national character as it appeared among a 
humble class at a moment when a load had been removed 
from. all hearts. The figures are typical of three gene- 
rations of soldiers. Everything tends in one direction, and 
for the time there is nothing to suggest at what price the 
victory was purchased, or how much sorrow was brought to 
some who were then rejoicing. A painter less sincere 
would utilise the occasion as an opportunity for the display 
of a variety of emotions, but WILKIE knew his business too 
well to sacrifice truth for the sake of contrast. The spirit 
of the scene is further brought out by the absence of 
officers, whose presence would cause some restraint. The 
rank and file have it all their own way. As a piece of 
character-painting it surpasses anything by a Dutchman in 
the adjoining room. There is no more exaggeration in the 
figures than in the clear light of the English day, which is 
spread over the canvas. The dragoon who is as proud as 
if he had carried the despatch from the battle-field, the 
old soldier who reads the tidings with the gravity of a 
chancellor, the impatient fellow who cannot wait, but wishes 
to seize all the contents at a glance, the Irishman who relates 
the event with the aid of his imagination, are all admirable 
studies of human nature, and as full of individuality as the 
peasants in Zhe Blind Fiddler and The Rent Day. It is 
always difficult, when there are many scarlet coats, to 
balance them with more sober suits ; but there is no lack of 
harmony, and the colours are as bright apparently as when 
they were painted. This picture was true to the time, and, 
if so, how does it happen that with none of our later wars 
is a similar scene to be observed? 

“ Wricut of Derby ” is represented by a dozen pictures. 
The largest is Zhe Orrery, one of those lamplight effects in 
which he took pleasure ; but the mezzotint engraving gives 
almost as good a notion of the artist’s capacity as the 
painting, for the light and dark have lost their relation. In 
Ldwin the figure of the unhappy poet has a grace of line 
that suggests a truer recognition of beauty than might be 
expected from a man who was so fascinated with experi- 
ments in chiaro-oscuro. Zhe High Tor is vigorous enough, 
but Wricut could not get rid of conventionality in his 
landscapes, and he was no colourist. There is one land- 
scape ascribed to REYNoLDs, but it is difficult to believe 
that it is a genuine work from his hand. It would be 


difficult to have an exhibition without portraits by REYNOLDS 
and GAINSBOROUGH, 


sidered, Hoppner holds the first place in the room as a 
portraitist. 


Among the Dutch pictures in the second room four have 


The best example of the former is: 
the Mrs. Abington as Roxana; but, all things con- 


ing her pocket, while other people look on with indifference. 
A large view by Van Upen and Teniers has come from 
the Dublin Gallery, and is so fresh in colour as to suggest 
comprehensive operations by restorers. The view of the 
piazza of St. Stephen at Venice, by BELorro, which is in 
this room, at first recalls a work by CANALETFo, but it is. 
more solidly painted. The small portrait of a man by 
NicHoLas Maas, in a brown doublet with a red cloak, is a: 
good example. a 

In the large room there are examples of many schools. 
The head in the portrait of drs. Sheridan by GaAins- 
BOROUGH is charming ; but the rest of the work is below 
the painter’s usual standard. The flesh tints in his Lady 
Brisco seem to have faded; the background shows the 
facile hand of the painter. Rryno.ps’s Mrs. Hale as 
Luphrosyne might be the Goddess of Health. There is one 
work by TurNER, Zhe Pilot Boat—a scene off the Kent 
coast, and apparently in the painter’s second period, before 
he attempted any idealisation of nature. We have two: 
good landscapes by ConstasLe, Zhe Hay Wain and Strat- 
ford Mill, which are probably the first works he painted 
after his election as an Associate. Both might be described 
in the painter’s own words as being “ without either fal-de-lal 
or fiddle-de-dee,” qualities which he supposed brought 
success to his contemporaries. eee 

From Apsley House comes Zhe Water-Seller, by 
VELASQUEZ, a picture which has a history. It was 
carried off to Paris, like so many others from Italy and 
Spain, and when restored it was presented by Frrpt- 
NAND to the. Duke of WELLINGTON. It ‘is a vigorous 
work in browns, but for a picture with such a reputation 
is somewhat disappointing in its severity. The Earl of 
Wemyss has been the most liberal contributor this year. 
The works have great names attached to them, and it wilk 
be difficult to decide how often there are grounds for the 
authorship. In this gallery there is a Venus and Adonis, 
by Titian, which corresponds in arrangement with the 
picture in the National Gallery, and which must have come 
from a better copyist than the operative who reproduced 
Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, and has painted flesh as if it 
were tallow. A portrait, but a good one, is ascribed 
to RAPHAEL, but a better work is the anonymous Head of 
an old Man. ‘The gallery affords opportunities for specula- 
tion to embryo connoisseurs, for although the evidence of 
authenticity is not forthcoming, many of the pictures are by 
dexterous hands. The fourth room contains several works. 
of an earlier date, and as the painters have not always pos- 
sessed a great reputation, there is a stronger probability that 
they are not replicas by unknown copyists or imitators. Zhe 
Virgin and Child, by SANDRO BOTTICELLI, is one example. 
The leaves of the rose-trees which occupy much of the 
background appear to have been worked over, but the face 
of the Virgin is so full of power and of so uncommon a 
type that the chances are in favour of its coming from the 
master. The S¢é Sebastian and St. Jerome, by PERUGINO, 
has that painter’s characteristics, but no painter gave more 
facilities to the forger, owing to his mechanical system of 
posing and arranging drapery. Zhe Virgin and Child 
Enthroned, by BRAMANTINO, has a curious resemblance 
to the popular work by M. BovucuEerEau in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. One is no less sceptical about 
GIoRGIONE than about Da ViNcl1, although, owing to the 
facility with which names can be ascribed, England is 
supposed to be richer in works by the Venetian master than 
it was in the days before Mr. Ruskin wrote. The fine 
full-length of Zemperance, which belongs to the Royal 
Academy, will from its ownership be accepted with less 
hesitation, and it is one of the most interesting works in 
the exhibition. 

The water-colour room will more than repay a visit. 
Several of the drawings are in a brilliant state, and the 
lighting of the room enables the most delicate touches to 
be visible. ‘TURNER appears to be equally great in little 
sketches that are almost like vignettes, and in large draw- 
ings such as Zhe Devil’s Bridge and The Lake and Town 
of Geneva. It seems difficult to believe that the same hand 
could elaborate the detail that is seen in the Scottish 
sketches as a guide for an engraver, and deal with the — 
masses of rock seen in Zhe Falls of the Reichenbach. As. 
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the drawings belong to a period ranging from 1810 to 1842 
they suggest the variations in his manner, no less than 
capacity to treat land and sea under all conditions. The 
drawings are sufficient to suggest TURNER’s supremacy, and 
it may be said that for many his glamour has made a new 
world full of wonders. 


IS THE PROFESSION OVERCROWDED P 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


SUPPOSE there are very few architects who have had 
a dozen or more years’ experience of architectural 
practice who do not inwardly pity the youths who are about 
to join the profession. The architects know too well that 
it is only in exceptional cases that a high degree of success 
is reached ; and on the other hand, the number of men 
who are failures is probably larger in proportion than in 
either law or medicine. 
practice that will enable an architect to possess a moderate 
competency needs not only an enormous amount of toil, 
but the possession either of great ability or great interest. 
It may safely be said that at the present time in every town 
in Great Britain architects are to be found who are really 
suffering through the absence of commissions. Do the 
young men who are ambitious to be called architects expect 
that their fate will be different ? 

That supply and demand have a surprising power to 
regulate one another few people would venture to deny. 
But the misery that often follows the process is always 
ignored. According to the theory of economists, when one 
kind of employment is closed against a man, through a 
variation in either supply or demand, he can. take up 
another employment. How far he may be fitted by nature 
or training for the change, and how far the condition of 
society would allow of it, are trifling matters, which it is 
beneath the dignity of a science to answer. from the 
€conomist’s point of view it is reasonable that there should 
be a larger supply of lawyers, doctors, and architects than 
is ever likely to be needed. His science will explain why 
it is inevitable. But about the fate of the elements which 
constitute the supply he has no concern. They are equally 
useful to him as items of statistics, whether they reside in 
palaces or workhouses. 

This way of looking at things is not confined to economists. 
I know some architects who on principle will have nothing 
to do with pupils. They decline to have any share in fixing 
a stranger ima state of life which may not be to his advantage. 
But men of that class are the exception. Everything seems 
to be done to allure young fellows into the profession, and 
not a word is said about the fate which awaits the majority 
among them. For, judging from the state of things which 
has been in existence for several years, it is almost a matter 
of certainty that the larger part of those who have taken the 
irst step in architecture are doomed to be either assistants 
or to waste their lives over the chance commissions which 
fortune may send them. 

In the first place, too many suppose that the necessary 
skill is to be acquired by all. The nearest aprroach to a 
warning to aspirants that I remember to have read is con- 
tained in the address which Mr. CurRIstIAN delivered in last 
November. In speaking of the advantage of ‘university 
education for an architect,” he said that ‘ nothing of course 
will atone for want of general aptitude and artistic feeling.” 
It is not every youth about to enter an architect’s office who 
can honestly say he is possessed of those qualifications. It 
will be said that such and such architects who have con- 
trived to make a practice do not possess a superabundance 
of the artistic feeling. But the pupil would probably find, 
if he inquired, that in these cases the success has been due 
to influences which may not be exercised in his behalf. In 
fact, a young fellow is seeking unhappiness if he becomes a 
pupil without any probability that he will be possessed of 
the artistic feeling and the general aptitude by the time he 
is about to practice. He had better be advised beforehand 
and seek a different calling. 

If a young man is sure that he will be backed up with 
interest, he can dispense with many things which are 
essential to a man who must depend on his own ability. 
Assistants are always forthcoming who will enable him to 


The attainment. of sufficient’ 


get over all difficulties. But cases of the kind are so rare 
that they may be left out of consideration. 

The need of original ability will be more apparent if it 
is remembered that an English architect has little chance of 
practice except in England. A young mechanical or civil 
engineer could reasonably say that he had a great part of 
the world open to him as a field of employment. It is so 
still in a measure, although he has to compete with highly- 
trained Germans. But as regards architecture the case is 
different. The Colonies prefer their own men, and it would 
be absurd to expect commissions in a foreign State. Official 
employment under Royal Engineers in India, or elsewhere, 
is so undesirable a state of existence that it had better be 
left to the natives. Admitting, then, that England must be 
the vantage ground of an English architect, it is as well to 
remember that the country is not of unlimited extent, and 
that new towns are not being raised every year. In America 
an architect can console himself with pleasing anticipations. 
He has a vast country around him, and he knows that 
many cities have to be created. Although architects have 
a tough struggle for existerice in the States, yet so strong is 
the hope of the future that I was not surprised to hear of 
some of the American architectural societies offering to 
admit lady members on the ordinary conditions. We have 
not gone so far in England, but in the eagerness of our 
societies to secure additional support, we may soon learn 
that the American example is about to be followed. 

What do we see now with this limited England, and 
with an army of architects that would suffice for a con- 
tinent? Is it not the fact that in the anxiety to gain prac- 
tice on any conditions, the old regulations about fees are 
disregarded? In country towns where, owing to their size, 
news travels fast, it is well known that clients are able to get 
hold of young architects who will design buildings on terms 
that are startling. I could give many examples, but I 
refrain from doing so, for I must say I pity the delinquents 
almost as much as I blame them. They are victims of a 
vicious system, and when once within the profession it is 
natural that they should think of themselves in the first 
place. Their expectation may be that if they once secure 
a footing they can afford to insist on the same terms as the 
best of their neighbours. Too many among them will find, 
however, that it is easier to enter into bondage than to 
escape from it. In London the same state of things is 
likely to be found, although from the size of the place the 
transactions are not so generally known. But it is not long 
since I heard of a whole set of plans and specifications for 
a very large house being prepared in return for a ten-pound 
note. Then there are the men carrying on trades connected 
with architecture who have no objection to undertake the 
work which by right belongs to architects. It is necessary 
that they should be able to utilise somebody with a know- 
ledge of architectural routine, and their only chance is with 
the young and the unfortunate. Much must be overlooked 
when it becomes a struggle for existence with a man; but 
when one remembers their own castles in the air which 
were built in the first days of pupilage, it is saddening to 
see any honest fellow come so low as to be the tool of those 
speculators. Better be a builder’s bookkeeper, a clerk 
of works, ora timekeeper than the author of plans which 
are supposed to cost nothing, since they never appear in a 
bill. 

There is a notion that it is always possible for an archi- 
tect to turn his training to account if he cares to design for 
manufacturers. This is little more than a delusion. If an 
architect have a name, there are plenty of people who are 
willing to utilise one of his designs and take credit for so 
doing. But work of that kind does not come within the 
limits of ordinary business. I have known some of those 
designs to have taken far more time than could be paid for, 
and their production is not always determined with a view 
to immediate profit. The training of an architect is an 
excellent aid towards the acquirement of skill as a designer, 
but it no more imparts that skill than the preparation of 
specifications will make a young man an author. Designing 
for manufacturers is a business in itself, and one in which it 
is most difficult to be an expert. There cannot be a greater 
absurdity than to believe that it can be tacked on to another 
business, or acquired without a special devotion to it. 
Little difficulty is found in dashing off designs for furniture, 
pottery, wall-papers, stained-glass, and so on, which please 
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the ,authors, but try and sell them, and the difference 
between the tradesman’s standard of perfection and one’s 
own is then apparent.; The difficulty of producing designs 
which will correspond with the needs of commerce is seen 
by the small number of architects who have been successful 
in that line, and consequently it is absurd to suppose that 
what used to be called industrial art is always available. 

It may be said that one of the few ways in which architec- 
ture resembles some of the other professions is by the absence 
of auxiliary means of utilising one’s special knowledge, 
unless by a great sacrifice. Indeed it seems to have less, for 
Jawyers are supposed to be qualified by their training for 
administrative offices, and since the sanitary craze has taken 
possession of people -the doctor’s field of occupation has 
been enlarged to a vast extent. Clergymen are recognised 
as possessing a monopoly of knowledge and wisdom, and 
may, therefore, lay claim to the teaching office whenever 
they wish. But who can be convinced that an architect by 
reason of his profession is adapted for anything but the 
designing of a building ? 

Architecture has the advantage of being deemed a pro- 
fession, and it is possible to enter the ranks on very 
economical terms.. That is a temptation to a great many 
ambitious youths in this age, when so much value is placed 
on position. But, on the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered how much has afterwards to be paid for the barren 
honour. The possession of aptitude and artistic feeling will 
not necessarily attract commissions, and there are not many 
more pitiable sights than one of those professional men 
expending his energy in waiting and hoping solitarily in 
an office. All over England there are architects in that 
position. 

It is wise to suffer in silence, but it is no less a duty to 
warn strangers when there is danger, such as awaits many 
of the youths who are eager to add to the number of archi- 
tects. That duty rests with those who have attained a 
recognised position. Considering the state of architecture at 
the present time,.and that additions to the profession do 
not mean an increase in the production of buildings, would 
it not be advisable if some of the presidential addresses of 
the societies were devoted to the subject, and the suggestion 
was thrown out that opportunities for the display of artistic 
feeling are more abundant in other callings ? 


M. BAUDRY. 


FEW years ago, M. Paut Baupry, who died in Paris 
on Sunday morning, held the first place in the 
affections of his brother painters, and although from one 
cause or another he ceased to occupy that position, his 
death could not be more sincerely regretted. He was 
born in 1828, but he seemed to be ten years younger. 
M. Baupry was a Vendean, and his black hair and swarthy 
complexion gave an appearance of vigour that would be 
able to sustain the weight of many years. He was one of 
the artists who went through a long course of academical 
training without losing his originality. The son of a poor 
maker of sabots, it seemed likely at one time that he was 
destined to be an itinerant fiddler. But he found his way 
to the atelier of DROvLING, in Paris, and fought his way to 
the Prix de Rome amidst the greatest privations. Some- 
how the memory of those days hung over him like a cloud. 
He knew nothing of comfort then, and he cared little for it 
afterwards. His studio was the barest in Paris: the four 
bleak walls presented a chilling contrast to the luxury that 
was found elsewhere. His patrons were grandees, but he 
continued to live in a small house in the most retired 
street of an unfashionable quarter. But there was nothing 
of the Diocenrs in him. If he lived in a different 
style it would be necessary to paint faster, and he loved 
his art too much to comply with that condition. There was 
a fascination about him that was irresistible. EDMOND 
Agour found him alone in Pompeii studiously occupied in 
copying a fresco in a deserted tavern ; and when he dedi- 
cated a book to the artist he said it was his hope that they 
should one day arrive among the Olympians ‘arm in arm. 
Many other celebrities were no less desirous to be associated 
with PauL BaupRY. 
It is too early to attempt to assess his value as a painter. 
When, in 1857, he sent his /ortune, which is now in the 


Luxembourg, to the Salon, it was said to be only a copy of 
the Profane Love of Titian, for there are always critics: 
who believe that no good can come out of the Villa Medici. 
He continued to exhibit with additional success every year, 
and when his fellow-student, CHARLES GARNIER, secured: 
for him the decoration of the Opera House it was felt that 
he was the man for the opportunity. He went about his 
work like an enthusiast. The paintings, which could not be 
fully seen until the electric light was introduced, do not 
suggest the enormous amount of work which preceded 
their execution. His sketches were numberless, and such 
was his fertility that when he drew a figure, or part of one, 
it was immediately superseded; and a study by him, 
therefore, represents a succession of thoughts. The lines 
cross one another in all sorts of ways, but he could never be 
induced to erase any part. Baupry was able to paint 
admirable portraits of men, but his figure subjects are 
mainly women and children. Z%e Architect gave plates of 
the series belonging to the Comte pE Paris, and symbolical’ 
of the cities of Italy. He had also guaranteed us the 
privilege of publishing works of greater importance which 
he proposed to undertake. His ambition was to be the: 
painter of the history of Joan of Arc, just as M. GouNop: 
wishes to have his crowning work inspired by the French 
heroine. Baupry was distinguished by the beauty of the: 
lines of his figures no less than by the richness of his. 
colouring. As a decorator he most resembled T1EPOLO 5. 
but he was not an imitator, and in his own line he has left: 
no successor. 3 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE fourth ordinary meeting of the thirty-ninth session of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society was held at the society’s. 
rooms, 9 Cook Street, on Monday evening, Mr. Thomas Mercer, 
president, in the chair. There was a good attendance of 
members. : 
The Proposed Cathedral. 

Mr. James M. Hay. read a paper, illustrated by drawings, 
entitled “St. John’s Site—its fitness for a great Cathedral ; 
Design of a great Cathedral—its fitness for St. John’s Site.” 
In his opening remarks, Mr. Hay mentioned that his draw- 
ings had been prepared months ago, and he had only waited 
till the competition designs had arrived and were laid open to 
public view before bringing them forward. He then proceeded 
in terse and humorous terms to combat all the objections that 
had been urged against the site, expressing his belief that the 
real secret of it all arose from the prevalent feeling of the in— 
congruity of placing a Gothic building in close proximity with a 
structure of such a severely Classic style as that of St. George’s- 
Hall. If the cathedral must be Gothic, and of an old stereo- 
typed plan, then he sympathised with that objection. A Gothic 


the place demands that it should be Classic. Admit that, and 
the site becomes the finest in Liverpool, although the whole 
city were pulled down in search of a better. Where could an 
architect find a nobler background for his picture than St. 
George’s Hall—admittedly one of the finest buildings in Europe:. 
As for difficulties, like wax between the fingers of a skilful artist 
these were moulded according to his will, and often became: 
the finest features of his design. It was not the function 
of an architect to plead difficulties, but to overcome them.. 
He was, at an early period, impressed with the conviction that 
the cathedral should have its central axis at right angles to the 
hall, and be brought as close up to it as possible, that it should! 
not be too high as if appearing to indicate a desire to dwarf 
the hall—that would be vulgarity ; nor, on the other hand, too~ 
low—that would betray incapacity. Here, he continued, is. 
our design, of equal magnitude with the hall, and conceiveds 
in the same spirit. The sky-lines are on the same level, and. 
the calm repose of the one glides along every line and feature: 
of the other. There is a vein of Gothic running through it, 
chiefly observable in the windows. This is no violation of” 
good taste. There is as much affinity between the pointed: 
arch and the trabeated system of pure Greek, as there is be- 
tween the round arch and the same system; only, the Romans- 
having practised the one, we are familiar with it, while as yet 
the other is a novelty. The design, to borrow an illustration. 
from a sister art, may be compared to a symphony or musical 
composition of three parts, in which the major part is played. 
in the fine old Classic style of ancient Greece, and a minor 
part in pure Gothic. The third part breathes the air of old’ 
Byzantium, and its loudest note is sounded where the great 
central dome, attended by others of lesser magnitude, heaves its: 
head above the sky-line and crowns the edifice. Both strains of 
the two first parts are audible throughout the piece, but as the- 


building there would be an zesthetic blunder. The genius of 
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eye scales the western towers the music almost ceases, These 
towers, as they rise above the entablature, present a lofty plain 
stage of no architectural complexion, but no sooner do they 
reach the upper air than, freed from the environments of the 
Classic region below, they burst into all the splendour of the 
richest Gothic, and soar aloft peerless and alone; the minor has 
become the greater, the greatest of all, and celebrates its vic- 
tory in a triumphal chorus. It is fitting that the doorway 
which forms the connecting link between the exterior and the 
anterior should exhibit the characteristics of both styles. It 
does so. The Classic and romantic have met together; Greek 
and Goth have kissed each other. The moment you cross the 
threshold the transformation is complete. Every vestige of the 
Classic has vanished, and the Gothic reigns supreme. The 
interior is Gothic, but of an unusual character, for while the 
churches of the Middle Ages are remarkable for height or 
length, this is remarkable for width ; and while their vaulted 
ceilings are but dimly seen through a twilight of gloom, our 
interior is bathed in radiant light direct from heaven. In 
addition to the side windows, seven domes are employed for 
this purpose, the greatest being the great central dome, go teet 
diameter, with.its forty windows round the base. It is modelled 
after that of St. Sophia at Constantinople, the finest interior in 
the world. Mr. Hay takes advantage of the natural slope of 
the ground to raise his western facade upon a level plateau, by 
which he obtains an extended base, which gives grahdeur to 
this part of his design. Here, he pointed out, is the lowest 
point, but at the north-east corner you can enter the building 
on level ground. It is not so at St. George’s Hall, for there 
“you cannot enter anywhere without having to ascend a Io feet 
height of steps. Mr. Hay next referred to the objection that 
might be made to the blending of styles in his design. Why 
should it not be so? he asked. Are we to be slaves when our 
fathers were free men? I disclaim the bondage. Art is free, 
and the artist, because he is an artist and not a mechanic, is 
bound by no rule, by no precedent. He owes no allegiance 
alone to those eternal principles of beauty, through which he is the 
true exponent of art, and the faithful high priest at her altar. 
He stands heir to all that has been done in the past. The 
monuments of ancient Greece and Rome are his; all the art 
work of the Middle Ages, of Egypt, and Turkey, and India, 
belong tohim. They are his property, to select, to mingle, to 
transfuse or re-create, according to the best efforts of that 
artistic soul with which by a beneficent Creator he has been 
endowed. The key-note of the design is struck by St. George’s 
Hall, and while unity of conception has been maintained, 
individuality of character has been impressed to show that the 
cathedral is a distinct and separate edifice. The style is the 
resultant of an honest attempt to select the best of different 
styles, and weld them harmoniously together. It ought, so far 
as it has been successful, to commend itself to men of taste 
-and culture who would like to see architecture rise out of the 
rut of professional habit, and worthily enter a new region of 
development. It may, perhaps, heal the breach between those 
who admire the site, even though the cathedral should have to 
be in the Classic style, and those who dislike the site from its 
unsuitability for a Gothic design. The course and tendency of 
‘the architectural thought of the present day is through the 
Mueen Anne towards the Classic style. Why, then, should it 
be deemed extraordinary that on this particular site, and under 
the peculiar circumstances, we should erect our cathedral after 
an adaptation of that style? These twin structures, the 
hall and the church, united on fair terms of equality, would 
be an important group of multiplied architectural power, and 
would contribute immensely to the architectural character 
of Liverpool. Our design provides for all modern requirements, 
pays due homage to the religious sentiment of the day, and 
without severing the continuity of Anglican tradition, with. all 
its hallowed memories of a thousand years. In preparing this 
design three forms of architectural expression were considered, 
two of which, however, have been exhausted by the great 
masters who have gone before us. The French sought to 
express the idea of infinity by means of great height, and carried 
dt to excess. We cannot compete with the Frenchman. The 
English aimed at the same idea by means of length, but the 
day of long churches is passed. We shall never build another 
Canterbury. The third mode of architectural expression is 
that of width; the avenue is open and the field unoccupied. 
Width—space—multitude—the great round sky—the swelling 
dome—omnipresence—God. 

After a discussion, a vote of thanks to Mr. Hay was pro- 
posed by Mr. Aldridge, and seconded by Mr. Cook. 

The President wished his own personal thanks to be included 
in the vote. With reference to Mr. Hay’s design, he thought 
the plan was admirable; but in addition to the arrangement 
of the plan he would almost have preferred to sée a cathedral 
connected closely to St. George’s Hall. He thought a good 
effect could be produced bya corridor or staircase leading from 
St. George’s building itself to the cathedral. He could not, 
however, agree with Mr. Hay in the mixture of styles. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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St. Georges Hall Sculpture. 


The President called attention to the discussion which took 
place at the Council on the memorial from the society, expres- 
sing the opinion that the specimen sculpture panel on the east 
front of St. George’s Hall was out of harmony with and inferior 
to the high standard of the architecture, and suggesting that no 
step be taken to continue the sculpture without further consi- 
deration. He described the remarks of Sir James Picton on 
that occasion as very injudicious, and such as he was sure Sir 
James would very much regret when he came to think over 
them. He read a letter from Mr. John Douglas, architect, 
Chester, in which the writer said the remarks published were 
unworthy of Sir James, and that every architect with the 
interest of his profession at heart ought to feel it his duty to 
protest against them. 

Mr. C. Aldridge said the memorial was in moderate terms, 
and scarcely merited the treatment it received from some of the 
members of the City Council. He emphatically protested against 
the opinions expressed by Sir James Picton. He thought Sir 
James, who was himself an architect, would experience a feeling 
of regret when he came to consider the statement he made, that 
architects had no business or right to express an opinion upon 
works of sculpture. It was a new thing to him that they had 
no business with matters immediately connected with the 
buildings which they designed. 

Mr. E. Kirby remarked that they had no fault to find with 
the sculpture or the sculptor, but they said that it was not in 
harmony with the architecture, and they would be wanting in 
their duty if, when they saw such a flagrant violation of good 
taste, they did not protest against it. 


AN ANCIENT ROMAN TOMB. 


DISCOVERY :of high interest from historical, archi- 

tectural, archzeological, and other points of view has just 
been made, says a2 Roman correspondent of the Zzmes, in very 
curious circumstances. With the difference of a couple of feet 
in the tracing of a line on an engineer’s plan, extending over 
an area measuring 2 miles in length, it would have been lost, 
perhaps, for ever. A magnificent main sewer (not unworthy of 
being compared with the Cloaca Maxima), into which the flow 
from all the drains and sewers of the city will be turned, and 
carried for discharge into the Tiber, at a spot beyond the 
Basilica of St. Paul’s, outside the walls, is now in rapid progress 
of construction. The wide, deep trench for the continuation of 
this has just been cut along that area. 

A few days ago the workmen, while dressing the left per- 
pendicular side of the cutting, which passes near the remains 
of the Emporium, laid bare the front of an ancient tomb, 
facing exactly on the line. It is perfect in every respect, 
excepting the cornice, which is wanting. It stands at a depth 
of some 20 feet below the modern level, embedded in the solid 
mass of accumulation, which rises above the upper part of it 
full 10 feet. As seen now, it looks like part of a fine archi- 
tectural panel, set into the cleanly-dressed side of the trench. 
It is of rectangular construction, measuring as it is about 9 feet 
in height by 15 in length, the dado being formed of four courses 


.of tufa blocks standing on a projecting base, with finely-wrought 


mouldings. In the middle of the face is a single block of 
travertino, about 3 feet in length by 24 high, bearing an inscrip- 
tion, and on each side of it five lictor’s fasces, wrought in bas- 
relief on the tufa blocks. The inscription-reads :— 


SER . SULPICIUS . SER. F. 
GALBA . COS. 
PED . QUADR. XXX. 


This Sergius Sulpicius Galba, son of Sergius, must have been the 
same who was consul in the year 144 B.C., together with L. Aure- 
lius Cotta, and grandfather of the Sulpicius Galba who was sent 
by Czesar at the opening of the Gallic campaign in 58 B.c. 
against the Nantuates, the Veragri, and the Seduni, and who 
was great-grandfather to the Emperor Galba. Sergius, who 
was eventually the occupant of this monument (which, judging 
from its materials and style of construction alone, might be 
attributed to a still earlier date, and which, according to the 
last line of the inscription, occupied a space .measuring 
30 square feet), received Spain as his province during his 
Preetorship in 151 B.c., and committed unheard-of atrocities 
against the Lusitanians. He was wealthy and niggardly, ex- 
cept when bribery and corruption required an open hand ; but 
on the other side his memory is distinguished by the high 
praise which Cicero bestowed on his talent as a speaker, in 
calling him the first among the Romans whose oratory was 
what it should be. He was still living in the year 138 B.c., 
when he spoke for the Publicani; but that is the last record we 
have of him. 

It is curious that within little more than twelve months two 
sepulchres should have been found, distant from each other at 
the extremities of a diagonal line drawn across tke city, each in 
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a perfect state of preservation, with inscriptions illustrating the 
times of one of the least interesting of the first twelve Ceesars, 
namely, the unfortunate Piso, adopted by Galba as his suc- 
cessor, to be slaughtered with him on the Forum a few days 
afterwards (see letter, “The Ashes of a Cesar,” in the 
Times of March last), and afterwards this tomb of an ancestor 
who lived and made the Forum ring with his oratory two 
hundred years before. Further, each of these was discovered 
accidentally, and each at a depth far below the modern level. 
I believe it is the intention of the archzeological authorities to 
have the stones of this tomb now discovered carefully taken 
down, numbered, and removed before the sewer is built, that it 
may be re-erected and preserved in one of the piazzas of the 
new quarter rising in this locality. ekgntec 

I may add that, in the course of the building operations in 
progress near the spot where this discovery has been made, an 
ancient road, with the blocks of its basalt, 27 sz/z, was laid bare. 
Along this, no doubt, rolled the incessant traffic between the 
city and the Emporium and the great warehouses and granaries 
situated in this district. Among other remains of the buildings 
of twenty centuries ago laid bare, the site of the college or 
guild of the Faculty of Medicine of that date, with an inscription 
bearing the names of thirty physicians, members of the college, 
arranged in three columns, has been found. 


TESSERA. 


Oriental Influence over Gothic Ornament. 
Sir S. FERGUSON. 


HERE is in the Indo-Germanic races of the north of 
Europe a strain of Asiatic sentiment delighting in a 
barbaric profusion of carved ornament. ‘The filigree work 
which drapes the west front of an English or French cathe- 
dral is different in detail from the carvings which cover an 
eastern pagoda ; but the tastes to which they appeal are funda- 
mentally the same, and a Greek or an Italian would regard 
both with equal repugnance. This, in its crudest state, was 
the taste which the Goths brought into Italy, and which the 
northern energy forced into reluctant fusion with the broken 
members of Roman civilisation. It was then wholly barbaric. 
It possessed the exuberant life of a new faculty, covering with 
monsters and grotesques of its own creation everything it 
received from the civilisation it overthrew. . It seized with 
equal avidity on the forms of Byzantine mosaic, of Greek 
tracery, of Moorish fret-work, and assimilated them all in 
bizarre but vigorous combinations from Aix and Tréves to 
Palermo and the coasts of Africa.” All this it did before it 
found the outlet for its aspiring energies in the flying buttress, 
and the correction for its original coarseness in these parts of 
the world, in the more elegant instincts of the mixed Celtic 
population of France and Britain. Nowhere had it mingled so 
happily with the flowing and graceful forms of Eastern tastes 
as at Venice. Northern strength and Oriental delicacy are 
here blended in an harmonious and refined union; but the 
Oriental element preponderates, and style appears to have 
reached its perfection after the Gothic energy had begun to 
wane in Italy. The Italians proper had never forgotten their 
nobler traditions, and as they regained their independence 
returned to Roman models. Long before the restoration by 
Palladio, the Italian palace had become a perfect example of 
simplicity and convenience, combined with the utmost strength 
and dignity. Then came the revival of the Orders, by common 
consent adopted throughout the world as the architecture of 
civilisation ; while the Medizeval, as if exhausted by its own 
restless efforts after something new during the Flamboyant 
and Tudor periods, sank into that obscurity from which we 
have just seen it recalled to so eminent a place in the national 
service. But whether this is due to a freak of national senti- 
mentalism, or whether it be the Sign of an innate sympathy with 
the old barbaric tastes of our forefathers, the leading intelli- 
gences of England seem to have considered the step a retro- 

gression. 

Haif-tones in Painting. 
J. EAGLES. 


I imagine those scenes will be found most pleasing where 
the light is far the smallest portion, the half-tone by far the 
larger, and the dark but to show the power of both. Take, for 
instance, a garden scene—a broad walk, trees on each side. 
‘All is in broad light, but all is in painful glare, monotony, and 
sameness of endless detail. Let a shadow pass over it; a 
broad shadow, or rather, a half-tone of light, that shall only 
show the local colour subdued ; now let a gleam pass across it, 
and just touch here and there the leafage and seem to escape 
behind it ; how small is the light, but it has given life to the 
picture. I cannot but think it a fault of our day that half-tone 
is neglected ; light is made a glare, and therefore the very 
object of light is lost. I believe it was the aim at a mere 


novelty that first introduced this false principle. It was recom- 
mended to Guido, but he failed in it ; pictures so painted by 
him are far from being his best. Rubens erred in it, but 
modern artists have carried the false principle to the utmost. 


limit ; and, in doing so, are liable to a.palpable incongruity, an 


impossibility in nature, which they profess to imitate. For it is 
the property of light to take away colour; yet in this school 
the whitest light and the most vivid colours are in the same 
piece. The old painters, aware of this property of light, in 
their out-of-door scenes avoid not to say a white but even a 
light sky—especially the Venetian—so that their great depth 
and power of colour was rendered natural by the depth of 
their skies. Their blues were dark, intensely so—but they 
were sustained by the general colour. If it be said the Italian 
skies are notoriously the bluest, Mr. Ruskin has, in contradic- 
tion, pronounced them to be white ; but I believe the fact is 
that the great painters considered colour, as a beauty in art, 
sui generis, and that there was no need of a slavish adherence 
in this respect to nature herself. Indeed they delighted, even 
when aiming at the richest colouring, to subdue all glare, and 
to preserve rather a deep half-tone. I believe they studied 
nature through coloured glasses; and we learn from Mrs. 
Merrifield that Gaspar Poussin used a black mirror which had 
been bequeathed to him by Bamboccio. The works of some 
of the Flemish painters evidently show that they used such a 
mirror. 
Italian Architects in Russiae 


A, HALLMANN. 


With the reign of Ivan III. (1462-1505) begins a new era of 
art in Russia, and a great part of the antiquities date from this 
epoch. He caused the church of the Assumption in the 
Kremlin to be restored, but -before its consecration the new 
church fell in, The prince, vexed at the circumstance, sent an 
embassy into Germany and Italy to procure skilful artists ; and 
an architect named Aristote, a native of Bologna, and cele- 
brated at the time at Venice, constructed in Moscow the 
church of the Assumption upon the former plan, and as it exists. 
at the present day. He decided, from a careful examination of 
the materials at his command, upon constructing the vaults of 
hewn stone, previous to making a journey to Vladimir, the 
ancient church of which is said to have excited his admiration. 
In the year 1479 the new cathedral of Moscow was consecrated. 
Another architect, named Pietro Antonio, built in 1487 a palace 
known by the name of the Granite Palace in the Kremlin, and a 
third Italian Alevigo constructed in brick a palace called the 
Belvidere. About the same time (1499) Paul de Bossio, Pietro, 
and the architect Aristote, cast the gigantic cannons still to be 
seen before the arsenal in the Kremlin. Having perhaps 
greater liberty in the construction of the palaces than in that of 
the churches, the influence of Italian taste of these architects is 
very evident ; their style is a singular mixture of the Floren- 
tine, Venetian, and Eastern. The ground floor is nearly with- 
out windows, and constructed with large hewn stone in the 
manner of the palaces of Florence; on the first floor the 
windows are -of considerable width, and divided into two parts 
by a slender column in the middle. The effect is good, and 
would be finer and more venerable if the whole were not 
miserably whitened. Ivan IV., the Cruel, did much for the arts; 
he sent an embassy into Germany under the direction of Schlit, 
who collected one hundred and fifty different artists; but he 
never reached Russia, being detained at Lubeck from motives 
of jealousy. He likewise renewed the laws for exactly imitating 
the ancient painting in new churches. Hence the reason why 
all the paintings of the Greek Church are so much alike that it 
is impossible to judge of theirepoch ; but they may be regarded 
as the type of the earliest Christianity. Ivan built the church of 
St. Basil, one of the most fantastic edifices imaginable, and also 
the only one of which the plan and interior and exterior decora- 
tion differ greatly from the other churches. The architect was 
likewise a foreigner, and Ivan ordered him ‘‘to employ the best 
resources of his art.” When finished Ivan was satisfied with it, 
and, on rewarding the architect, asked if there were any possi- 
bility of his building a finer edifice; the unfortunate artist, 
proud of his art, replied in the affirmative, and the tyrant 
caused him to be blinded and murdered in a-miserable manner. 


Lighting of Schools, 
C. E. PAGET. 


All windows should be of glass set in durable casements, 
and their sills should not be less than four feet above the floor, 
so that the light may come in above the heads of the children 
and prevent dazzling of their eyes and such distraction from 
work as would result from the windows being placed low down. 
The window-space should bear a definite proportion t> the 
cubic space of the rooms ; and if the walls be of a proper thick- 
ness, it will be found that 15 square feet of window-space may 
be provided for every 1,000 cubic feet of room-space without 
seriously interfering with the arrangements for the warming of 
the rooms. It is, moreover, very undesirable that this amount 
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of window-space should be reduced, and certainly in towns it 
never ought to be. The minimum laid down by the State is in 
England lower than this amount, but it is merely a provision 
against a positively harmful reduction of the quantity which is 
advisable. And, further, it should not be forgotten that the 
aspect of the room must be taken into consideration, for a 
northern aspect. requires more window-area than does a 
southern ; and that, seeing how variable is the state of the 
weather in England, it is better to make more than sufficient 
» provision for the lighting of classrooms than too little. If the 
window-area be found at any time insufficient the windows 
should be heightened rather than lowered, so that the greatest 
part of the light may enter the rooms above the heads of the 
children. The windows ought not to be cut up unnecessarily, 
as is the case when lead lights and diamond panes are in use; 
but the panes of glass should be as large as possible, and set in 
frames which interfere as little as may be with the transmission 
of light. Under no circumstances should school-children face 
the windows, for when their eyes are raised from the desks 
they suddenly encounter,a much stronger illumination, which, 
instead of resting, stimulates the eyes to increased efforts of 
accommodation, and thus tends to hasten the fatigue of school- 
work, and eventually to permanently affect the eyesight. The 
windows should preferably, therefore, be placed to the left-hand 
side of the children as they sit at work, and that this arrange- 
ment is superior to any other may be seen in what occurs when 
the children are writing. Ifthe light be from the right-hand 
side the shadow of the hand will be thrown exactly over the 
spot where the writing should come; and if from the back, 
then the shadow of the body will obscure the: field of vision. 
In both cases the eye will be constantly strained in repeatedly 
accommodating itself. 


Ensecurity of Stone Stairs. 


E.. M. SHAw,;C.B. 


For stairs stone is a very dangerous material, unless it is 
embedded on some substance which can carry it when it gets 
hot. Stone stairs are usually made by tailing in the ends of a 
number of blocks of stone a few inches into a wall, leaving 
some two or three feet protruding and hanging unsupported in 
mid air. After such stairs have been completed, they present 
an imposing appearance of solidity and strength, and so deceive 
the eye; but where is the man who would willingly trust his 
life to one such step if fixed alone at a height of thirty or forty 
feet above the ground? Even at the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere the block would then be somewhat fragile, but 
there can be no doubt that any sudden rise of temperature, 
such, for instance, as might be produced by pouring a kettle of 
boiling water on it, would suffice to bring it to the ground. In 
this case the exposed part would expand with the heat; the 
supported part, being protected, would not expand, and a frac- 
ture would occur between the two, generally close to the wall. 
At a fire which took place in the basement of a private house 
a cupboard and some small articles of furniture were burned, 
and the fire was confined to the spot in which it originated. 
The stairs leading from the basement to the ground-floor were 
of stone, and were separated from the basement by a door and 
partition both of wood, only half an inch thick in the panels, 
and this door and partition, though very much charred on the 
inside and blistered by the heat onthe outside, were not burned 
through. No fire whatever reached the stone stairs, and nothing 
but heat from above or below; no water was thrown on them 
to cool them suddenly, and no draught of cold air from outside 
passed over them, and yet they were broken into fragments and 
totally destroyed up as far as the first landing, where they 
ended and the wooden stairs commenced. 


Fourteenth-century Gothic. 


F. A. ‘PALEY; M.A, 


This was the glorious age of church architecture. It was 
the climax beyond which Christian art was never carried. 
Though all that riches, devoted piety, and sublime talents could 
effect was done to sustain its consummate excellence, it followed 
the universal law, and, having once reached perfection, began 
gradually to decline. We, who see nothing around us but the 
wrecks of ancient art, have some difficulty in forming an accu- 
rate idea of the extreme architectural and decorative magnifi- 
cence which prevailed at this period. It may however be 
fearlessly asserted that not only were the abbey and the cathe- 
dral of gorgeous beauty and wealth incalculable, but every 
parish church was proportionately adorned. Let us step, for 
example of the former class of sacred edifices, into the Lady 
Chapel at Ely. Examine any one of its hundred canopied 
sedilia ; but your enraptured gaze must dwell for an hour upon 
it before you can comprehend its beauties or your eye can scan 
the whole of its exuberant details. Look first at the exquisite 
mouldings and panellings of the polished Purbeck shafts and 
buttresses below; then admire the minute images, the crisp 
bunches of hollow foliage, carved like ivory balls with almost 


microscopic nicety. Lastly, see the thick flakes of gold which 
overlay them, and the bright, varied colouring which may yet 
be traced under the coats of modern whitewash. Then view 
the spangled vault, once glowing with stars and golden bosses.; 
the windows, which were filled with the richest stained glass, as 
their scanty and obliterate fragments still attest ; observe the 
countless compartments of tracery within tracery and canopy 
above canopy which climb even to the ceiling. The vestiges of 
ancient workmanship which have not been hewn away by the 
axe and the chisel must.be minutely observed, if the mind 
would truly realise the splendour which the eye now desi- 
derates. Again, imagine Lincoln or Westminster in its glory. 
There are many parts of these, and indeed of every cathedral, 
where a single square yard of sculptured detail exhibits the 
labour of months ; where a niche, or a canopy, or a moulded 
base must have been the task of many a long and toilsome 
week. The aggregate cost of any one such building would 
now be almost incredible. Take the first of that long series of 
high tombs, with its panellings, its canopies, its effigies ; the 
jewelled mitre and ring, the painted orphery, the gilded crocket ; 
look up under the dark canopy ; there is gold and colour and 
intrinsic groining, though man’s eye was never likely to behold 
it. The pavement was once of coloured tiles, or mosaics, in 
which an hundred latten effigies and crosses shone resplendent. 
You may still see the marble slabs, reft of their metal; the 
boss faint with its faded gold; the canopy deprived of its silver 
Saint ; the window without its ancient hues. Go again to the 
village church. In the time of the Edwards alone, thousands 
of these were built throughout the land. It is certain and may 
be proved by actual examination in numberless instances that 
even these, however remote, generally possessed the most 
exquisite decorations. 


Roman Aqueducts. 
W. W. STORY. 


The remains of an antique aqueduct, which brought under- 
ground to Alatri the fresh springs of the mountains beyond, 
have been recently unearthed, thus satisfactorily proving that 
the ancients thoroughly understood the fact that water would 
find its own level. The colossal aqueducts which span the 
Campagna were not built in ignorance, as many have supposed, 
but rather for ornament and in a spirit of magnificence. To 
them, with their immense treasury, their armies of slaves, and 
their imperial power, the cost was comparatively nothing. They 
strove to combine utility with grandeur of effect, and to delight 
the eye with their mighty architecture. When a private person 
could build an amphitheatre to divert the populace for a week, 
the Government could well. afford to make Rome splendid and 
imposing with such permanent and noble works. That they 
should have done this through ignorance of so simple a fact 
that water will find its level is impossible; every fountain that 
played in their gardens and piazzas would have taught them 
this. Besides, there is still another reason for building these 
aqueducts above ground : though the original cost was greater, 
it was easier to repair them and easier to detect the leakage 
and breaks. 


Greek Windows. 
E, DODWELL, 


Stuart imagines that the windows of the Erechtheion were 
closed with transparent marble, or phengites : that stone, how- 
ever, seems. not to have been known until the time of Nero. 
They were perhaps closed with dapzs specularis, which, though 
a general term, is commonly supposed to signify talc or mica. 
Glass might even have been employed, but this was not likely, 
for, though in many parts of Greece I discovered fragments of 
glass vases, and several glass bottles in the Athenian sepulchres, 
yet I never found any fragments perfectly flat, as the glass 
used in windows must be. It is said that a glass window 
almost entire was discovered many years ago amongst the ruins 
of Pompeii; and it would appear from Pliny that it was used 
by the Greeks as well as by the Romans, but probably not in 
early times. Vopiscus asserts that Firmus furnished his house 
with square bits of glass : these were perhaps windows, but the 
author is not sufficiently explicit. Seneca mentions windows 
long before this time, but it is probable they were of lapis 
specularis. Tertullian mentions corneum specular, which seems 
to allude to windows closed with horn; but the passage is 
obscure. As very few fragments of window-glass, and none of 
phengttes and lapis specularis, have been found in the ruins of 
Grecian cities, not even at Pompeii nor Herculaneum, we may 
reasonably infer that windows of those materials were very rare 
in early times. At all events the mica, phengites, and horn 
were only calculated to admit the light, like ground glass, but 
without the limpid transparency of our modern panes. Ta- 
vernier says that in his time some of the windows of the 
Seraglio, at Constantinople, were closed with talc instead of 
glass, which is the case at present in China. In the North of 
Italy the windows of poor houses are closed with paper, which 
admits all the cold but little of the light. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Section of Fine Arts of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium has been nominating Associates for the approval 
of the king. Sir Freperick Leicuton, P.R.A., has been 
selected as the successor of the late Louis HAGHE, who, 
although a Belgian by birth, was recognised as an English- 
man, Mr. Wareruouss, R.A., is proposed to replace the 
late Professor Donatpson. The new director of the 
Academy is M. Fraikin, the sculptor, and M. WAUTERS, 
the historian, takes the place of the late M. GACHARD as 
secretary of the historical commission. 


Tue director of the National Museum at Brussels an- 
nounces that a long-sought picture of Vanpyck’s has been 
discovered in the village of St. Jean de Maurienne, in 
Savoy. While on a journey to Italy, the painter fell 
ill at St. Jean de Maurienne, and was there attended for 
some months in the family of CLaupE BorELLY. VAN- 
DYCK employed the enforced leisure of his convalescence 
in painting the portrait of a daughter of BoreLiy, and he 
left the picture with the family as a testimonial of his 
gratitude. Many collectors, especially from the Low 
Countries, have searched for this picture in vain. Now at 
last the Marquis Costa pE BEAUREGARD announces that 
he has found it, and has become its owner. The autho- 
rities of the Brussels Gallery will, it is expected, endeavour 
to purchase the portrait. 


THERE is one branch of art which has not been 
acclimatised in England, and that is sculpture in the form 
of the medallion. M, Lrcros has in the Slade School done 
something towards its introduction, and the President of the 
Royal Academy is believed to be disposed to encourage it, 
so the art may accordingly find a footing here. France 
received it from Italy, and in the present century it received 
an impetus from the success with which it was treated by 
the great sculptor, Davip D’ANGERS. A set of his medal- 
lions of the celebrities of the day was esteemed a treasure, 
He presented copies to Vicror Huco, who had them 
framed in citron wood. They formed the principal orna- 
ment of his dining-room, and when the poet was exiled they 

“were among the objects which were sacrificed at the sale of 
Victor Huco’s furniture. 


An Alsatian artist, M. RincEeL, who is as good a 
Frenchman as Davip p’ANGERS (which is saying much), 
proposes to model a companion series that will be a record 
of contemporary celebrities, but which will not be confined 
to French representatives. The subjects of the first are 
M. Grivy, the French President; M. CHEVREUL, the 
venerable chemist; MM. Gui_ttaumre and Ropen, the 
sculptors; M. F. pe Lessrps, the explorer; M. RENAN, 
the author ; M. Pasteur, the physiologist ; with VicTor 
Huco, Gamperra, and others, forming twelve portraits. 
Now that the authorities of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment have at length become convinced of the advantages 
of modelling we may expect to see a set of the medallions 
in every art school. M. RrncEL is a master of his craft, 
and from the forcible style of his modelling and his skill 
ii. grasping character, he is especially well adapted to be 
taken as an exemplar at the present time. 


THE letters from the presidents and ex-presidents of 
provincial architectural societies do not augur well for the 
federation project. Mr. OLIvER, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, puts 
the matter briefly when he says, “The object of the Insti- 
tute is, I apprehend, to raise the status of the profession ; 
this, I think, would lower it.” Mr. Hoiprn, of Manchester, 
brings forward many reasons, one being the risk that the 
identity of local societies may be lost. “I for one,” he says, 
“should not consent to the extinction of the Manchester 
Society as a Society even by incorporation with the Insti- 
tute.” Mr. Connon, of Leeds, writes, “I am decidedly ot 


opinion that the provincial societies, at least, are more. 


likely to carry out their special work efficiently and enthu- 
siastically, with complete liberty and freedom, than they 
would do if they had to consider their management with 
the prospect before them of possible interference with any 


proposals they had formulated.” — 


Mr. HoNEYMAN, of 
Glasgow, says, “ There are, I think, two fatal objections to 
the scheme; it is impracticable and undesirable.” The 
local societies sometimes contain, he says, a semi-pro- 
fessional or amateur element, and, in all these cases, amal- 
gamation would be out of the question. Mr. JacKkson, of 
Leicester, believes that it is premature to'talk of the ad- 
vantages of federation when no one can say whether the 
scheme would work well permanently, or would not lead to 
disintegration of the local societies. One writer only is favour- 
able to federation, viz., Mr. Lawrence Boots, of Man- 
chester, who, being of a metaphorical turn, proposes to let 
“the accession of numbers go to the widening and strength- 
ening of the foundations on some well-defined principle, 
and not be dead weight to be carried by all sorts of 
curiously contrived corbels and brackets thrown out from 
the main structure.” It is hard to say which is the less 
desirable prospect—to be sunk in a trench or perched on a 
corbel. Federation cannot be of much importance if that 
is all that can be said on its behalf. 


Ir is anticipated that the new Chamber of Representa- 
tives in Brussels will be completed in about four months, 
The interior has been entirely remodelled since the fire, and 
the Chamber will possess more of an architectural character. 
Indeed, the old Chamber was always disappointing to 
strangers. The statue of Lropo.p I. stood in a niche that 
was surmounted by a large clock supported by two figures. 


The new statue will be a better example of the sculptor’s . 


art, and instead of a clock an escutcheon will be placed 
above it. The gallery for strangers is about two feet higher 
than formerly, an alteration that has some disadvantages, but 
as a compensation the reporters will have the accommoda- 
tion for preparing their reports, in which the old building 
was notoriously deficient. 
lighting the building by gas as well as by electric power, but 
care will be taken to have the gaspipes accessible through- 
out. It deserves to be mentioned that a safe coal-cellar has 
been constructed; for, incredible as it may appear, there was 
formerly no place for the storage of fuel, which was carried 
in baskets from day to day. But the precaution did not 
save the building. ‘The library is constructed mainly of iron 
and glass. The uprights of the bookcases are of iron and 
the shelves of glass. The whole of the works have been 
carried out under the direction of M. BEYAERT. 


An appeal has been made to the Burns Clubs, which 
are to be found wherever Scotsmen congregate, for the 
purpose of obtaining money for the conservation of the 


house in Dumfries in which Ropert Burns died, The. 


house was bequeathed to the directors of an Industrial 
School by Colonel W. N. Burns, the poet's son, on con- 
dition that they should undertake to keep the house in 
repair, and as far as possible in the condition in which it 
was when his father lived in it, pay three of his relatives 
in succession an annuity of twenty pounds, and keep the 
Burns mausoleum in St. Michael’s Churchyard in good 
order and repair. The property has proved a heavy burden 
on the school, the annuity being more than the annual value 
of the house. The house, moreover, has got into complete 
disrepair, and the north gable will have to be entirely 
rebuilt. It would be too much to ask that the Industrial 
School, which is a charitable institution with no funds to 
spare, should have to bear the expense of repairing the 
building. In carrying out the repairs, care will be taken to 
preserve all the features of the house. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the Rev. J. Paton, Dumfries. 


Ir is strange that the illustrious Frenchman, CLAUDE 
Griz, universally known as CLaupE Lorrain, should be 
for two centuries without a memorial in his own country. 
A committee has been formed, with the venerable land- 
scapist, M. FRancals, as president, and M. RocreR Marx 
as secretary, for the purpose of erecting one at Nancy. 
The committee have been able to collect over two hundred 
examples of contemporary art—pictures, statues, and en- 
gravings. The works are to be disposed of by lottery, the 
tickets being 20 frs. each, and it is guaranteed that a 
purchaser of twenty is to have not only a prize, but the title 
of “Subscriber to the Monument of CLaupE LorRaIN.” 


Provision will be made for. 
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STUDY IN GLAZING. 


SHOWING USE OF SLABS OF VARIEGATED GLASS. 


({Ilustration to Mf Lewis F. Day's paper on glass.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WHEATFIELD: PLOUGHING. 


HIS illustration forms a section of the frieze by M. 
PAUL BAUDOIN. 


DESIGN FOR STAFFORDSHIRE BANKING COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

HIS design was submitted in competition by Mr. 

JerHRo A. Cossins, of Birmingham. The com- 

petition was limited to six Birmingham architects ; the out- 

lay was to be 13,000/. The site is at the corner of St. 

Philip’s Churchyard, the old rectory having been recently 
pulled down to make way for the building. 

The plan comprises three adjoiningbut clearly-defined 
blocks—(1) the large banking-room, with the usual adjoin- 
ing offices adjacent thereto, on the ground-floor. Inthe 
basement fireproof safes and stores, &c., and on the first 
floor a large board-room, with waiting and other rooms ; 
(2) a manager’s residence in St. Philip’s Churchyard ; and 
(3) a row of shops with offices over, fronting Temple 
Row. 


STUDIES IN GLAZING. 


HE two illustrations have been reproduced from draw- 
ings by Mr. Lewis F. Day, which were exhibited 
at the Architectural Association on Friday. One suggests 
the practicability of using leads as a kind of skeleton for 
the figure, so as to produce work, with the aid of unpainted 
glass, that is well adapted for windows of large size and at a 
great height. The second is a suggestion from the marble 
wall panelling of Venice, in which glass of a ruby or other 
deep colour is surrounded by white glass bearing patterns. 
The drawings are described in Mr. Day’s paper, of which 
a part is published this week. 


TERRA-COTTA IN THE FINANCIAL 
BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA. 


HE architect (Mr. E. J. Martin, F.R.1.B.A.) of the Financial 

Buildings, of which we gave two views last week, in his 

description calls attention to the character of the terra-cotta. 
He says :— 

Another drawback to successful building in Calcutta is the 
absence of stone in the neighbourhood, the nearest quarries 
being several hundred miles away. The only building material 
available at a reasonable cost is, therefore, brick, and until 
comparatively recent times the quality of the bricks procurable 
was of an inferior description. This will doubtless account for 
the fact that the exteriors of nearly all the buildings in Calcutta, 
both public and private, are coated with lime plaster, and this, 
owing to the presence of a minute fungus in the material, 
rapidly becomes discoloured, and decidedly shabby-looking. 
The only remedy for this is periodical repairs and colour-wash- 
ing, successive layers of which obliterate and destroy the sharp- 
ness of mouldings and other architectural features. 


In the Calcutta Financial Buildings, and other large offices | 


wecently erected by the Government, nothing but plain un- 
covered brickwork has been used in the exterior wall faces 
with decorative details in buff terra-cotta. This latter material 
has been supplied by Messrs. James Stiff & Sons, of the London 
Pottery, High Street, Lambeth, and the effect produced by the 
excellence of the workmanship turned out is highly satisfactory. 
This firm obtained the gold medal for the architectural terra- 


_ cotta goods sent by them to the Calcutta Exhibition, which for 


hardness, sharpness of outline, and accuracy of detail is 
‘superior to any material yet imported into India. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


AS offer has been made by Mr. William Nelson, the pub- 
lisher, to restore the Parliament Hall as well as the 
chapel of St. Margaret, in Edinburgh Castle. It has been 
tentatively accepted, the necessity of providing for a new hos- 
pital in lieu of that at present occupying the hall building being 
primarily to be considered. Whenever a favourable site is 
‘selected for the new hospital, which, it may be hoped, will be 


soon, steps will at once be taken to give the great Parliament 


Hall something of its ancient dignity and interest. The pre- 
paration of plans has been entrusted to Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
architect, who has also the plans for the restoration of the 
chapel in hand. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting was held last Friday evening, 
the 15th inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, in the chair. 
Mr. H. D. APPLEYON, honorary secretary, proposed a vote 
of thanks to the editors of Zhe Architect and The Builder for 
giving copies of the paper to the library. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
P, L. Marks, W. G. Wallis, R. H. Fowler, H. J. Treadwell, 
H. A. Barnett, E. Walters, J. Hutchins, T. W. Ketchlie, and 
W. Tarrant. 
Mr. Lewis F. Day then read a paper, part of which 
appears in another page, entitled 


Some Lessons from Old Giass. 


On conclusion of the paper, Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A,, 
who rose by request, said he had not come to teach or 
to speak, but to learn a little; but he hoped they would 
allow him to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Day for 
his interesting and exhaustive lecture. Mr. Day had shown 
he had given great thought to all the principles and details 
of the subject, but they could hardly grasp all these prin- 
ciples till they read them over again, because there were, so 
to speak, so many paradoxes in the principles Mr. Day laid 
before them. But the paradoxes were perfectly true, and they 
became apparent as true, when he had called to mind the 
defects and beauties combined in the same windows, and in 
windows of the same period. There could be no doubt that an 
exaggeration of fine-art painting in a window was wholly mis- 
applied. The material of glass was not suited for that at all, 
but for giving. an effect of colour. To his mind the principal 
aim in glass was to give grand effects of colour, not to produce 
fine-art painting, just in the same way as in fine art one went 
to study a picture and not to receive an impression of colour. 
Mr. White concluded his remarks by saying there was a large 
field of work open here to the rising generation, and he hoped 
the work would be taken up with a view of carrying it out on 
the lines laid down by Mr. Day. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he did not know whether he quite understood what Mr. 
Day said about style. As architecture followed, to a great 
extent, the old work, surely in glass they should follow old 
work to some extent also. Depth of colour and translucency 
in glass were most desirable, but our modern glass often looked 
dead and insipid. He had seen wonderfully good effects pro- 
duced in stained glass by introduction of white glass, and it 
would be better if in our town churches windows were treated 
in that way, instead of the heavy, dead style. He had noticed 
with modern glass that sunlight cast the colours on the pave- 
ment, and old glass simply gave a patch of light on the floor. 
This he had seen in the York chapter-house, where one window 
was modern, and the rest old work. 

Mr. WM. WHITE confirmed this, and said he had noticed 
the effect twenty years ago in a small piece of glass in an old 
church in Kent. 

Mr. Booth referred to two windows sent, he believed, by 
Sir F. Leighton from Cairo, of a sort of plaster in wooden 
frames, with glass let in. There was very little glass. 
The effect was very charming and suggestive of what might 
be done with broad lines -of lead. 

Mr. STOKES: Did you object to the use of enamel ? 
a charming effect. 

Mr. BLAGROVE said he had perpetrated some windows in 
which the colours were burnt in for the proprietor of a house 
who objected to much lead, and he found that the extra cost of 
firing the large pieces far outweighed the cost of extra leading. 

Mr. W. H. PRATT observed that they must all have noticed 
the modern idea of thought throughout the paper, and Mr. Day 
had always shown the same tendency in regard to all ornament. 
Mr. Day, he took it, had been preaching eclecticism, and 
advised their taking of a broader view. Pointing to a Floren- 
tine example shown on the wall, Mr. Pratt said some of the most 
effective glass work of a domestic kind had been based on 
that style. He thought during the last few years there were 
signs of a new departure from the old archaic work, the repro- 
duction of which seemed extraordinary in the nineteenth 
century. 

The vote was then passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Day in replying said, with regard to the remarks of 
the last speaker, that the fault he found with the windows— 
these windows were without borders—was that the effect of the 
glass was naked, a defect of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Cost he had happily nothing to do with, but of 
course minute and elaborate glazing was not cheap in the 
general sense of the word, though if you had money to spend 
you could do a great deal in that respect. He must not be 
supposed to mean that any style of window would do in any 
style of church. That was not his notion. Personally, style 
did not trouble him much, and the architect would please 
him better if he troubled less about style. He felt in 
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dealing with a church they should set themselves the task of 
doing what the men of old did. And what did they? 
The fourteenth-century man would take the thirteenth-century 
church he was working on into consideration, so that he might 
produce harmony with the whole, though the details differed. 
Mr. Day suggested as an explanation of the effect of sunlight 
coming through old glass, that it might be due to refraction in 
glass which was riddled with holes. The windows of Chartres 
Cathedral from the outside looked just like oyster shells, and 
that must have caused a great deal of refraction. In the 
Arabian glass to which Mr. Booth referred, little holes were 
pierced in the plaster and filled with glass, and the effect pro- 
duced was like that of jewellery, and very beautiful work might 
be done in this way. Of course something could be done in 
enamelling, but it was so dangerous that he thought it best that 
nothing should be done in it, for any one who coquetted with 
enamelling was, he thought, in danger of going to the bad. __ 
The members then separated, after a short but sympathetic 
reference to the late Mr. Fergusson from the President. 


MR. HORSLEY, R.A, ON ART SCHOOLS. 


bets prizes obtained by the students of Stoke and Fenton 

School of Art were handed to the students on Friday last 
by Mr. Horsley, R.A. In the course of his address he said the 
object of schools of art should be to give art instruction in 
connection solely with the improvement of manufactures ; not 
to train students with a view to their becoming artists in the 
common acceptation of the term, but simply designers for 
manufacturers. That great purpose had been allowed to drift 
considerably in these days, and art schools were responsible for 
the production of uncommonly mediocre painters. This was a 
danger that masters of art schools should bear in mind ; but, 
he added, from what he had seen and heard, while he had been 
in Stoke, it was a danger they were not likely to suffer from 
there. He saw amongst the works of the students evidence of 
good study in design; the freehand was very good, and the 
drawing from the antique was very fair. He could not say 
much for the drawings from life, and he recommended some of 
those engaged in life study to go back to the antique. After 
giving an account of the work of the Royal Academy, he 
advised schools of art to adopt a system of independent or sur- 
prise -visitations. ‘They would be all the better for this, and 
until it was attained they would have still that amount of per- 
functory work which had reduced these institutions to schools 
for the production of cheap painters which the country could 
very well do without. They had a national academy, and ex- 
cellent schools of art, but they wanted something wider than 
these, viz, a national school of art, and they nearly 
approached that in Staffordshire between 1740 and 1794. 
During that period Staffordshire was producing the most 
interesting pottery ever seen in any country. Everything 
that was connected with the national life of England was 
represented more or less by Staffordshire pottery, and in 
so doing they were carrying out the true principles upon 
which alone the great schools of Egypt, of Greece, and of 
Rome were conducted. It was absurd to attempt to imitate 
the art of the ancients in their goddesses and their nymphs. 
The great schools to which he had referred dealt solely in their 
art with representations of their own time. They did not go 
back thousands of years for their artistic inspirations, but 
honoured their own religion, their own manners, and customs. 
He hoped they would see that art revived, and in this connec- 
tion he was glad to read this extract from a letter he had 
received from a friend, Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton :—“ You 
may, if you like, offer from me to the students of the Stoke and 
Fenton School of Art a prize of twenty guineas for the best 
design in clay, in low relief, of Gordon’s burning the kour- 
bashes and public bonds and debts of the Khartoum inhabitants, 
in the square at Khartoum. The design might be reduced, and 
put on a jug or mug, like M. Solon’s péze-sur-fpdte productions, 
which are truly artistic; the original to be executed for me in 
glazed terra-cotta, like Della Robbia ware, and for which I will 
pay another twenty guineas; size, 2 feet long by 21 inches 
high. But do as you think best—anything to stop the wave of 
indecencies, nudities, and horrors of modern Paris Salon art. 


I hardly éver saw any old Staffordshire group that was coarse - 


or indecent; the home life was pure. Therefore impurities 
never sold—z.e. they did not pay to produce.” There was 
nothing Mr. Willett cherished more in his whole collection than 
his Staffordshire pottery of the end of the last and the com- 
mencement of the present century, and nothing would give him 
such intense pleasure as the feeling that his commission would 
bring about a return to the art. Mr. Horsley then distributed 
the prizes, mentioning that the works of Mr. Birks, who gained 
the gold medal, were considered so valuable that they had 
been purchased for the national collection. 

_ A vote of thanks to Mr. Horsley concluded the proceedings. 


THE ST. PAUL’S REREDOS. 


Ae following history of the project for introducing a 

reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedralis given by Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck :—I have been for many years a member of the 
Committee for the Completion of the Cathedral, and in the 
month of July last my colleagues and myself were summoned 
to the Cathedral Chapter-room for ‘the despatch of business, 
and a resolution was then unanimously carried to the effect 
that the proposed designs for the decoration of the dome should 
not then be approved. Subsequently the Dean informed us 
that he and the Chapter had, upon their own responsibility and 
at their own cost, decided to erect an altar-piece composed of 
marble and bronze, according to certain designs prepared for 
them by Mr. Bodley. Drawings of this altar-piece were then 
shown to us, and I well remember telling Mr. Fergusson that I, 
for one, should object to any application of the funds under the 
control of our committee in aid of the cost of this altar-piece— 
first, because the design in principle was at variance with the 
idea of Sir C. Wren and of the great Italian architects of the 
sixteenth century ; and, secondly, because its main feature was 
a sculpture in relief, which had been designed by some French 
artist, whose name neither the Dean nor Canons present could 
remember, and which appeared to me utterly unworthy of the 
commanding position it must necessarily occupy in the 
cathedral. Mr. Fergusson expressed his entire concurrence 
with my views, and I heard no more of the matter until 
October 31 last, when Mr. Fergusson acquainted me that the 
Dean and Chapter had proposed to the sub-committee (of 
which he was a member) to contribute towards the addition of 
two wings to the altar-piece, so as to form a complete screen 
or division at the east end of the choir, and that he was dis- 
posed to assent to the proposal in order, to use his own words, “to 
make the best of a bad job.” Mr. Fergusson then asked me to 
attend a meeting to be held at a short date at the residence 
of a Canon, and I replied that election exigencies demanded 
my immediate departure from London, but that in any case I 
should refuse my consent to any advance of funds to the 
Chapter until I had had a full opportunity of examining the 
new designs, which Mr. Fergusson was not then in a position 
to produce tome. From that time to this I have never heard 
the result of the meeting at the Canon’s residence, and I am 
absolutely in the dark as to what decision may have then been 
taken. I entirely agree with your correspondent’s inference 
that Mr. Fergusson’s unexpected and deeply-lamented death 
has left a gap in the St. Paul’s Cathedral Committee’ almost 
impossible to fill. His removal and Mr. Gambier Parry’s. 
resignation reduces the minority (not the moiety) of the Com- 
mittee who successfully opposed the absurd and destructive 
scheme, devised by the late Mr. Burges to Mr. Oldfield and 
myself, with Mr. Walter in reserve; and unless some deus ex 
machiné should speedily chance to intervene and add some true 
believers in Sir Christopher Wren to our number, I am afraid 
that even the worst forebodings which your correspondent has 
shadowed forth may yet be realised. 

I have always, both in and out of Parliament, consistently 
advocated that the unlimited powers which governing bodies 
of cathedrals now possess of dealing with the fabrics under 
their charge should be materially curtailed by the State; but 
the House of Commons has hitherto shown a complete apathy 
upon the question, notwithstanding that they have under their 
very eyes the ravages which have been and are being com- 
mitted upon Westminster Abbey by its Deans and Chapters, 
and which are due in no small measure to the artistic incapacity 
of the late Dean Stanley. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL. 


HE committee of this hospital, in April last, invited six 
architects to submit plans in competition for the proposed 
new hospital in the Holloway Road. In response to their 
invitation, five sets of plans were sent in on September 18 last, 
one of the invited architects having declined to compete. The 
designs were all referred to a building committee, comprising 
several gentlemen specially acquainted with hospital arrange- 
ments and of members of the medical staff, who were assisted 
in technical points by Messrs. Hovenden, Heath & Co., the 
well-known surveyors. 

The committee, after having carefully examined all the 
designs, decided to award the first place to those bearing the 
motto “ Thought.” Upon opening the envelope, the authors 
were found to be Messrs. Keith Young & Henry Hall, 17 South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury, who have accordingly been ap- 
pointed architects of the new buildings. The drawings of the 
competing architects will be on view at the out-patient depart- 
ment of the present hospital, in the Caledonian Road, for a 
fortnight from January 23 instant. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 


Mr. James Brooks's Design. 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


Plan. 


PLACE the cathedral itself on the extreme northern 

boundary of the site adjoining William Brown Street, having 
three of its principal entrances on that side. The western end 
is on the extreme west boundary of the site next the Old Hay- 
market, and in the event of the present block of buildings on 
the west side of the Haymarket being pulled down for city im- 
provements, a new street forming a continuation of Dale Street 
might be carried up directly to the west front, which will form a 
magnificent object at the end of this portion of the new street. 
I place the subsidiary buildings fronting St. John’s Lane, and 
forming the southern boundary of the cathedral close. These 
are so designed that a view of St. George’s Hall, with which it 
is undesirable to interfere, may be obtained above their roofs 
from Manchester Street. They will also serve the purpose of 
giving a scale to the cathedral building. Gateways are pro- 
vided in St. John’s Lane for entrances to the cathedral close, 
and thence a carriage-drive communicates with the south door- 
way of the transept. Opposite these doorways I would suggest 
the erection of a monument, on the base of which should be 
inscribed the names, so far as can be ascertained, of deceased 
persons whose remains have been interred in St. John’s Church- 
yard ; the termination of this monument to be in the form of a 
churchyard cross. On the eastern side of the site the buildings 
are so arranged that a considerable space is left between them 
and St. George’s Hall; and the adoption of an apsidal end to 
the cathedral contributes much to the freedom of space which 
there is in that quarter. 

Ground Plan. 


The principal object which I have kept in view in designing 
my plan has been to obtain as great a breadth as will secure 
space for the accommodation of a large congregation, and so 
contrived that when assembled there shall be as little obstruc- 
tion as possible to the sight. For this purpose aisles are added 
to the transept, as well as to the nave and choir, thereby giving 
a very large and open space in the centre of the cathedral, and 
enabling a large body of people to be seated within sight and 
hearing of the preacher. This large and but little-obstructed 
space, lighted as it will be from a lofty central lantern, will pro- 
duce, I firmly believe, a great and imposing feature in the 
building. The nave is intended to be 50 feet wide, with north 
and south aisles each 25 feet 6 inches wide; the north and 
south transepts, also the choir, will be of the same width as the 
nave, and each will have aisles corresponding in width with the 
nave aisles. The great width of the choir, viz., 50 feet, gives 
an opportunity of providing ample accommodation for bishop, 
dean, canons, choristers, and congregation, such as is found in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and most 
other cathedrals in England. Owing to the great fall that 
exists in the land between the eastern and western boundaries, 
it has been a matter of much study to fix the level of the nave 
floor. Considering the importance of the thoroughfare on the 
north side, viz., William Brown Street, I have decided to make 
one of my chief entrances from it, and to so fix the level of the 
nave floor that access to the building should be obtained by as 
few steps as possible : thus at the easternmost door the floor will 
be two steps above the pavement, at the central door it will be 
six steps, and at the westernmost it will be eight steps above 
the same level. Having settled the position of the nave floor, 
my next endeavour was to arrange the approach at the western 
entrances. To effect this I have brought forward the two 
western towers to the extreme western boundary of the site, 
and have placed them wholly outside the nave and aisle walls, 
by this means gaining a very great breadth for the design, and 
causing the facade to occupy the whole frontage of the site 
next the Old Haymarket: this arrangement will allow of the 
towers, if desired, being erected after the main portion of the 
structure is completed. A crypt is rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of the very great fall from east to west. The architect 
then describes the subsidiary buildings meant to form the 
enclosure of the site next to St. John’s Lane, two storeys in 
height. The western facade, he says, will occupy the whole 
frontage of the site next the Haymarket, and its principal 
features are the lofty western towers and spires, and the three 
deeply-recessed doorways. A large rose window fills a pro- 
minent and central position in the gable. The ceilings 
throughout are to be vaulted and groined in stone. 


The Cost. 

Having gone carefully into the cost, given due consideration 
to this part of the subject, and having had, moreover, a long 
experience in church building, many of my churches being of 
considerable magnitude, I am of opinion that the munificent 
sum provided for this work will be sufficient for the purpose, 
and my views are confirmed by the opinions of others who 
have gone with me into this matter. The floor area within the 


walls available for worshippers is 40,510 square feet, and in 
addition to this area there will be in the triforium 17,070 square 
feet, making a total of 57,580square feet. The cubical contents 
of the building, calculated above the principal floor level, and 
including walls and projections, such as buttresses, &c., are as 
follows :—Nave, aisles, choir, transepts, chapel, vestries, and 
baptistery, 6,242,678 feet ; towers and spires, 1,099,182 feet— 
7,341,860 feet ; subsidiary buildings, calculated from the ground 
level, 434,508 feet—grand total of cubic feet, 7,776,368 feet. 


Mr. William Emerson’s Design. 


A cathedral, the chief church of a diocese, the seat of its 
bishop, and a symbol of the Divine law, should dominate the 
city of whose religious life it is the centre. The site selected 
for the Liverpool Cathedral is pre-eminently adapted to sub- 
serve this purpose, and, indeed, there are few others in any of 
the cities of Europe on which a properly-proportioned cathedral 
would produce a more imposing effect. But what style of 
architecture would be adapted to the situation? A church of 
the long and narrow Medizval type, with its towers or spires, 
such as that of Westminster, Lichfield, Salisbury, or Chester, 
besides being unsuited to modern requirements, could not, 
with any agreeable grouping of its parts, be arranged on such 
a site. The length of the building area, although ample enough 
for a magnificent cathedral, if properly treated, is insufficient 
for an erection of the above-mentioned strictly Medizval type 
worthy of the second city of the empire. Churches of the type 
referred to rise, indeed, with infinite grandeur in many pro- 
vincial towns. Their prominence was even more conspicuous 
at the time when they were built; for the towns were 
smaller and the houses less imposing and of less height 
than now. In large cities like London, Paris, and Liverpool 
structures of this style cannot hold their own: they want mass. 
This is particularly noticeable in distant views of London and 
Paris. Westminster and Notre Dame stand out with no special 
prominence, while St. Paul’s and the Panthéon impress the eye 
at once. In Edinburgh the new cathedral, even where one can 
command a full view of it, looks unimportant, not to say 
unimposing, and from the city it is scarcely seen at all. 
Examples of the necessary mass for a dominating church in a 
city may be seen in St. Paul’s, London; St. Peter’s, Rome; 
Sta. Maria del Fiori, Florence; the Suleiman and Citadel 


| Mosques at Constantinople and Cairo; the Jumna Musjid, at 


Delhi; the Gol Gomuz, at Beejapore; and even the Panthéon 
and Invalides, at Paris. To secure the effect of mass, a treat- 
ment differing from the long and narrow Medizval one is 
necessary, and imperatively called for in the case of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral. I consider’the pyramidal form of grouping, 
with a grand domical central feature, to be the best: first, 
because its mass, in combination with its height, gives the 
greatest attainable grandeur and impressiveness; second, 
because it best insures the execution of a plan essentially 
adapted to the modern requirements of the cathedral service. 
Liverpool itself, indeed, may be said to have no distinctive 
cathedral associations; but the people are English, and have 
memories which connect themselves with the beautiful Medizval 
churches of the country. Accordingly, while to suit the city 
and the requirements of our modern service a new departure is 
desirable, and should be made, the architecture, out of respect 
to the sentiment of the people, should follow the principles and 
express the feeling of our grand old Gothic cathedrals. To 
effect this combination, and design a cathedral which shall be 
worthy of the second city in the British Empire, has been my 
aim in the plan I have submitted. The mass of the design 
which I submit is shown by the bird’s-eye view, and the view 
from Birkenhead. 
Style of Architecture. 


The style of architecture to be adopted depends greatly on 
the nature of the site, and this accordingly must first be taken 
into consideration. Some might think that the surroundings 
demand a Classical or Renaissance treatment. To my mind a 
style of building based on this idea would bea great mistake 
artistically. The scale of St. George’s Hall is enormous ; and 
a cathedral of similar architecture, holding its own in respect of 
detail, would require to rival St. Peter’s at Rome in magnitude; 
and this would only overwhelm the hall, a building which the 
cathedral should enhance and not extinguish. A further and 
cogent reason why a Classical architecture should not be 
adopted is, that it is Pagan and un-English in its origin, while 
Gothic is Christian, and, moreover, our national style of archi- 
tecture ; and whatever may be done in the matter of our civil 
or municipal buildings, surely our religious edifices ought to 
preserve the Christian character that they have borne for ages. 
The style to be adopted should be in harmonious contrast with 
the surroundings, and edifying, not annihilating. It should be 
broad, simple, and dignified. Such a style is to be found ina 
very early phase of the Gothic when it had just shaken itself free 
from the trammels of Classic art. This, accordingly, is the 
style which I have adopted. It will be found at once good for 
a simple broad exterior, suited to the atmosphere of Liverpool, 
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and capable of a-rich interior in keeping with its magni- 
tude; and that it may be made to vie with the best work of the 
Greek artist, is shown by the detail at Arles, Loches, Poictiers, 
Fontevrauet, Perigueux, Angouléme, Toulouse, &c., where we 
have the nearest approach to the Classic feeling found in Gothic 
_work, and which is exceedingly beautiful. The contrast of the 
Early Pointed arches and the detail with the surroundings 
would be the most harmonious and the best, and by reason of 
the difference in character would do away with any sense of 
competition with the adjacent buildings, such as another 
Classical erection alongside of them could not fail to suggest. 


Plan. 


Traditional usage seems to require that a complete cathedral 

should be composed on the plan of nave and aisles, and tran- 
sept, and choir and aisle, the structure to comprise arcade, 
triforium, and clerestory, with towers or spires. This ancient 
and convenient arrangement of parts I have adopted generally. 
T have introduced a clerestory as being more English than a 
nave and aisle of equal height, such as we see at Bristol and in 
some churches in Germany and France, and also as diffusing 
the light better, which is desirable. As to the plan: as the 
mystery affected by the religious bodies in the Middle Ages, 
and which enforced their separation from the congregation and 
partial concealment by choir screens, &c., no longer exists, 
and modern feeling demands that the largest number shall be 
admitted to see and hear the services that are specially 
intended for their benefit, without being impeded by large piers, 
it is necessary that the construction be such as to insure an 
extensive unbroken area in the interior. Respect, on the part 
of the architect, for this demand is not only in accordance with 
all that has been written and said during the last few years on 
the necessity for churches being suited to modern requirements, 
‘but also with the fact that on the Continent within the last 
two centuries over one thousand churches have, for this rea- 
son, been erected on this principle and surmounted by domes. 
I have therefore added to the nave and transepts, of the great 
width of 53 feet from centre to centre of the arcade walls, an 
open space in front of the choir and pulpit of about 9,000 
superficial feet, exclusive of the accommodation in three gal- 
leries, containing 1,200 superficial feet. This is after the plan 
at Ely. Again, were such an area roofed by a ribbed vault, its 
chief internal charm—viz., the impression of vastness—would 
disappear, as the divisions would render it easily measurable to 
the eye, and therefore unimposing. This is apparent at Ely. 
A dome is impressive internally in proportion to the inability of 
the eye to measure it, as, ¢.g. in the Panthéon, in St. Peter’s, 
‘in Santa Maria del Fiori, in St. Sophia, and in the Gol Gomuz. 
This property. gives it vastness; and grandeur is unattainable 
without asense of vastness. For decorative purposes also the 
unbroken surface of a dome is more susceptible of a majestic 
treatment than the cells of a ribbed vault. A dome, therefore, 
internally is the best artistically. I have thus given three 
reasons for a domical treatment :—1. Its necessity externally, 
as alone affording the impression of mass required in the 
dominating church of a large city. 2. Its necessity construc-: 
tionally for roofing the large open area at the crossing of a 
church adapted to modern requirements. 3. Its desirability 
internally for grandeur and artistic effect. 


The Site and its Approaches. 


There are several methods of dealing with the site. By 
this plan the cathedral and its approaches would be comprised 
within the limits of St. John’s Churchyard : the present levels 
would require to be but slightly and partially altered, and that 
only to suit the side entrances ; and there would be wide flights 
of stairs at the north-west and south-west corners to the west 
entrances. ‘This method has the advantage of simplicity, and 
also of not embarrassing the building committee with con- 
flicting interests. The sloping site, the massive bases of the 
towers, and the wall under the west porch carried down to the 
tevel of the Haymarket, would give considerable picturesque- 
ness and dignity to the west facade. The high portion of the 
east end and the clerestory windows would be distant 60 feet 
from the St. George’s Hall, the lower, namely, the east end of 
ambulatory, 40 feet, and the windows in the main ambulatory 
about 50 or 60. There would thus be ample room for effect 
and light, as well as for a path or road, if desired. In any case, 
in regard to this site, I do not fear the juxtaposition of St. 
George’s Hall. Ifthe buildings are happily contrasted, and the 
amasses relatively right, the effect will be to enhance rather than 
to impair each other’s impressiveness. The domical arrange- 
ment shown will group harmoniously with St. George’s Hall, 
which at present, by reason of its squareness and horizontal 
lines, is isolated, and groups with nothing in respect of its sky- 
line. Nothing is more disastrous to the effect of a large build- 

ing than its being isolated in the midst of a large open site. 
Surrounding adjacent buildings are necessary to supply a scale 


and produce effect. By this plan the church would lie parallel 
with the road facing the Picton Library. 


A Second Scheme. 

' There is a second larger and grander method of dealing 
with the site. This is to arrange the approaches in such a way 
that at the same time a splendid municipal improvement may 
be made, and the site be rendered in appearance as well as in 
reality one of the finest in-Europe. To effect this, I venture 
to suggest that it would be worth while, in connection with an 
undertaking of this importance, for the Corporation and Build- 
ing Committee to join hands and clear away the old buildings 
on the triangular space facing the west front of the site, to 
remove the breast wall of the road facing the Picton Library, 
to raise the road on the north side of the site to the same level, 
and to construct an overbridge with a road sloping about 1 in 
50 to the top of Dale Street. By a slight adjustment of the 
Haymarket and Byrom Street levels, the bridge might have a 
clear height of 20 feet. The levels on Section A, No. 4, are 
shown as nearly correct as was possible with the data available. 
Pedestrians from Byrom Street could obtain access to the high 
level by the steps at Z on the plan, and vehicles by a new road 
which might be constructed at X. This general scheme for a 
municipal improvement and overbridge has been suggested 
before, and is, I think, most advantageous. The triangular 
space should be well laid out with fountain, trees, &c., which 
would add beneficially to the lungs of the city, and com- 
pensate for the space to be occupied by the cathedral. 
There would be grand flights of steps to the west entrance, 
and a way through the porch from the high-level road 
on the north side to a sloping road on the south side 
to St. John’s Lane, by which carriages might draw up to 
the western doors on state occasions. Were this scheme 
carried out, the church might, if thought desirable, be brought 
so far to the west that the steps at the west end could be nearly 
in a line with Byrom Street. This would give greater space 
between the east end and St. George’s Hall. These wide flights 
of steps to the lofty porch, the massive bases of the towers, and 
a handsome bridge at the north-west side of the facade, would 
afford a picturesque effect possessed by no other cathedral. 
The effect might be made finer and grander than that of either 
Burgos or Brussels, each of which has an elevated west facade 
on a similarly sloping site. In the perspective view of this 
arrangement I have shown plain piers to the steps and bridge; 
but these might with advantage be surmounted by massive 
lamps and groups of statuary, after the fashion of the bridge at 
Prague. As the population and traffic in Liverpool, like those 
of other large towns, are ever increasing, and the necessity for 
open spaces and wider roads is becoming more urgent day by 
day, my belief is that the carrying out of such an improvement 
would be only anticipating a measure that will be felt to be 
obligatory on the authorities at no distant date. Houses 
might, indeed, be built on this triangular space on both sides of 
a new road cut through its centre, and leading to the west 
front of the cathedral, and this would no doubt compensate 
well for the demolition of the old buildings ; but with such an 
opportunity for improvement as now offers itself, would not this 
be rather a paltry saving of thousands, and spoiling of tens of 
thousands? I see no other way so fit as this of dealing with 
the site. 


STAINED GLASS.* 
By Lewis F. Day. 


Rae difference between stained and painted glass is one 

mainly of terms, for painted glass is almost invariably 
stained also, and stained glass painted. Indeed, in the case of 
absolutely unpainted work, the term technically used is “leaded” 
glass—which, again, is not so absolutely discriminative as it 
would be if painted glass too were not, as I have said, for the 
most part more or less leaded. It is, in fact, the more or less 
of paint which makes the term “ painted” applicable to coloured 
windows generally; although, correctly speaking, it may be 
said best to describe the windows of the worst period. 


'The Early Gothic windows are clearly only a carrying. 


further of the idea of mosaic. They are merely mosaics of 
translucent glass supplemented with paint. This supplement of 
painted detail was added probably from the very first, the strict 
mosaic of differently tinted bits of glass having been most 
likely even then used mainly, as it is now, for the sake of 
economy. 

Yet there was something to be done in purely mosaic glass, 
or glass mosaic—much more than was ever attempted. The 
pity is that economic considerations rather than artistic have 
regulated its development, or, more properly speaking, ruled its 
degradation. 

It may be taken for granted, notwithstanding the abstract 
character of savage ornament, that mankind naturally prefers 
pictures to anything in the nature of ornamental design. And 
no one would think of denying that this bias has led toa higher 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural Association 
on Friday evening, the 15th inst. 
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form of art than any mere pattern work. But it is nevertheless 
to be regretted that the branch of art called “ fine” has been 
cultivated practically to the exclusion of art ornamental, which 
has been so generally adopted for the strict purpose of saving 
only, that that has come to be thought almost its vazson détre. To 
apply this to the subject in hand, the aspiration towards figure- 
design leads immediately to the use of paint on glass, and so to 
a neglect of the capabilities of another sort that lie in mere 
glazing. They have never been tested. I maintain that even 
in figure, if only on a very large scale, and at a sufficient 
distance from the eye (as, for example, in the clerestory of lofty 
cathedrals), splendid results might be obtained without any use 
of paint whatever. None but those who design for glass can 
realise how little the coarse lead-lines, cunningly disposed, 
interfere with the actual forms of the design in glass. The 
amateur does not suspect the amount of leading in the windows 
he admires, and would scarcely believe, if he saw the cartoon 
first, that the leads would be so little noticeable. 

The difficulty in designing for a building of great size is to 
be bold enough (witness the recent experiments at St. Paul’s), 
and the leading necessary in absolutely mosaic figures would 
compel the artist to be bold—bolder, perhaps, than he would 
otherwise dare be. The windows immediately under the dome 
of St. Paul’s suggest a position where leaded figure-work would 
be all that one could wish. At that distance from the eye, and 
on the scale necessary at such a height, the folds of drapery 
might obviously be leaded up in any variety of shade that was 
desired, and even the flesh tints might equally be glazed up. 
Imagine the cartoon of a head “ blocked in” after the broad 
effective French manner made familiar to us by M. Legros— 
the shadows, that is to say, laid in as masses of broad flat tint. 
It would be a very simple thing to glaze up these masses in 
the right shades of glass, and the lead lines bounding them 
would, at that distance, be inappreciable, if, indeed, they were 
to be detected. I remember that in the windows at King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, which are comparatively near 
the eye, the heavy saddle-bars in the upper lights have about 
the value of an ordinary lead-line, whilst the lead-lines them- 
selves go practically for nothing. You will, perhaps, be the 
readier to believe in the possibility of what I suggest if you 
think of the way in which the tessere of ordinary mosaic are 
lost in the general effect of colour. It seems almost impossible, 
when one sees it near the eye, to persuade oneself that such 
brutality of line as the mosaicist uses can be made to produce 
so delicate an effect. 

However, it is not very often that there is an opportunity 
for figure-work on the scale necessary to its satisfactory execu- 
tion in pure glazing, and, where there is, no committee (every 
big thing now is controlled by a committee, more or less 
incompetent by its very constitution) would be likely to venture 

.on the experiment. What there is ample opportunity for is 
mosaic ornament, which is so much more amenable than 
figure design, and by means of which the richest possible 
effects of colour might be produced at a cost comparing with 
the common painted work, which has a way of always adver- 
tising its own cheapness, only it would take more brains to do 
it. I do not mean to say that those who resort always to paint 
have no brains; but they economise them, as they do when 
they give in their adherence to traditional and worn-out types 
of glass design. They are, indeed, far too clever to admit— 
what they must as artists own to themselves—that their ortho- 
doxy is the doxy of the tradesmen sustained by a very present 
fear of profits falling off. 

The more I see of old glass—and I have studied it at home 
and abroad for the last twenty years—the more I see how 
much there is in it to admire and wonder at, and the more 
I realise how ill-advised we are in copying it. We can gather 
from it, first and last, nearly all that is needful to know about 
the treatment of glass; but the one thing for which it affords 
neither pretext nor precedent is the mock antique. 

The art of glass-painting followed the course of contemporary 
art, up to its culmination and down again to its decline, from 
good to better, and from bad to worse ; and from almost every 
phase through which it passed there is a lesson to be learned. 
But to adopt any one phase, even though it were the best, as 
our model, and to limit ourselves to the imitation, affecta- 
tion, or reproduction of that period, seems to me out of the 
question. 

The contemplation of old work inspires me at least with a 
desire to do something too, but something different. The 
thought of how beautiful it is, is followed immediately by the 
_ reflection how impossible it is for us to repeat it without insin- 
cerity ; and the regret that we cannot go and do that any more 
is tempered by the consolatory conviction that, thanks in no 
small degree to it, we can do something that is also worth 
doing, and which they did not do. 

Apart from any personal objection to imitation (and I admit 
that mine is very strong), it seems to me that neither the earlier 
mosaic nor the later pictorial glass can be taken by us as an 
adequate “ authority,” and this not only because we live in our 
own century, and must march in step with it, but because 


neither is enough. The early work does not go far enough in 
the direction of technique, whether in respect to composition,, 
drawing, or painting ; and the later windows go too far in the 
way of ignoring the better principles of glass-painting taught 
us by the earlier craftsmen. To put it in other words, the 
thirteenth-century glass is too crude in its conception, too rude 
in execution, too entirely out of touch with the modern notion 
of art ; the later work, with all its technical perfection, falls far 
weley the ideal of a workmanlike use of the capabilities of 
glass. 

We cannot conceivably limit ourselves to glass such as now 
forms the glory of many a Gothic cathedral, nor can we 
entirely dismiss all that from our minds and be content with 
cinque-cento picture windows. To fuse the two styles into one. 
is, very likely, impossible ; but it is possible, it seems to me, to 
deduce from both principles which shall guide us in producing 
something as good as can be done, without overmuch perplex- 
ing our minds as to the style by name of which it shall be 
labelled. If it is really after the manner of glass it will not be 
found wanting in style. 

Very hard things have been said, and I am one of those 
who have said hard things, of Renaissance glass ; but that was 
in the days when I was bitten with the belief that every good 
thing was included in the style called Gothic. I am less rabid 
now that I am older and have seen more and thought more,, 
and I want to persuade you, too, that there are qualities in 
later styles which are worth our admiration and respect, and 
that we shall not reach the highest level in our art—architec- 
ture, glass-painting, or whatever it may be—without having 
learned something from all of them. There are few that can 
teach us only what to avoid. The tide of popular enthusiasm 
has turned now away from Gothic; but under no circumstances. 
can the glass-painter ignore it, for the later styles will not 
teach him all his trade. 

It will always depend very greatly upon our immediate pur- 
pose whether there is more to be learned from one style or 
another. The earliest glass will be useful to us, mainly asa 
guide in church work, and that especially on a fairly large 
scale—in a building, that is to say, in which the object is to shut 
out or greatly to subdue the light, and where the dimensions 
of the building and the scale of its detail are such that the: 
simple forms of the glass do not appear proportionately coarse. 
Some of you will remember an earnest attempt that was made,, 
not sO many years ago, to introduce into the homes of the 
nineteenth century a rude and rigid form of Gothic furniture, 
with the result that it looked like Hodge in the drawing-room— 
loutish, clumsy, out of place. The would-be reformation was 
not nearly thorough enough. 

A similar incongruity occurs wherever the unmitigated forms 
of Early Gothic, glass are inserted into windows of buildings 
other than reproductions of thirteenth-century churches. Thank 
Heaven, we have not yet suffered from domestic dwellings after 
the Early Gothic manner, rush floors and all. What, I wonder,,. 
would Baron Huddleston say to a really Medizval court 
of law? ate 

In churches, halls, and other large public buildings, we 
might, as I have said, not only model our practice upon that of 
the first glass-painters, but we might even out-Goth the Goths, 
and make mosaic glass that was more purely mosaic than 
anything they have left to us. 

So far as big, bold, simple work is concerned, so good ; but 
there ends the adequacy of the primitive models. In the 
windows of the smaller chapels of a cathedral, or in the win- 
dows of an ordinary parish church, and most especially in 
domestic windows, which are now assuming some importance 
in the glass-painter’s calculations, mosaic will not of itself 
suffice. We must go for inspiration to Renaissance glass or 
Transition work, or, at any rate, to the very latest phase of 
Gothic, to work, that is to say, not much earlier than about the 
year 1500. 

The very perfection of glass-painting, as such, is attained in 
cinque-cento windows, such as those at St. Gudule at Brussels. 
The breadth, the dignity, the monumental character of their 
design, is unsurpassed; the drawing is the very best that 
Flanders at that time afforded, and the painting is something in 
the nature of a ¢our de force. (Therein, in fact, is its weakness). 
To have seen such work, and to have appreciated it, is to be in- 
capable ever afterwards of going back to the ideal of thirteenth- 
century art. It is not as if our whole choice lay between the: 
two. If I believed that, I, for my part, should be disposed to. 
toss up the whole thing in despair. 

It is not only in the matter of. painting that this glass, and 
much other of the period, stands superior, but, as I have said,. 
in drawing, and often in design. There is nothing in early work 
to compare with the large spirit in which it is conceived. 
There is often a simplicity and straightforwardness about the 
composition that is not to be excelled. In fact, the composi- 
tion of some of the windows in the Chapel! of the Holy Sacra- 
ment is of a naiveté that one would be disposed to attribute 
rather to a designer of the thirteenth century than to Michael 
Coxcie or his master, Bernard Van Orley, who had studied in 
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Italy to such purpose that his paintings have been passed off 
as the works of Raphael. i 

These are, of course, superlative examples. The later 
glass designers had not all that admirable self-restraint, that 
sense of fitness, that supreme quality of style—in short, far from 
it. But, for all that, there are generally to be found in windows 
of the early sixteenth-century qualities, more or less pictorial, 
which we cannot at this period of the world’s wagging do with- 
out. That men who lived before us knew not of them and were 
content will not help us. 

Why, then, can we not follow these later lights? Are we 
so much greater than they? No, but we have seen what their 
neglect of the qualities most characteristic of glass led to; we 
<ome after the event, and it is easy to be wise. 

The error of their ways lay, in a word, in too exclusive a 
reliance upon painting. How far they were ignorant of the 
nature of glass, and how far only impatient of the restraint it 
would have imposed upon them, may be open to dispute. It is 
certain, however, that the painters of this period (who, by the 
way, were painters, and not glass-painters by craft) sought to 
do in glass just what they would have done on canvas; and, if 
the truth must be told, some of them very nearly did it, but 
never quite. Theresult isin no case all that it might have been 
on canvas, and I contend that it might easily have been finer 
had they relied more upon glass and what could be done in it. 
The wonderful degree of success reached by force of art, in spite 
of the material used, makes us wonder what such men might 
have done had they known, had they cared, more about glass. 

The unfortunate effect of depending upon the use of paint 
in glass is most conspicuous in the windows of later date, when 
the decadence was already far advanced. You see it, on a vast 
and gradually-declining scale, at Gouda; and you see it very 
manifestly in the windows ascribed to the pupils of Rubens in 
the south chapel at St. Gudule itself, where during great part 
of the day colour is eclipsed. But the evil exists, not altogether 
latent, in the splendid windows in praise of which I have said 
so much. Take, for example, the deeply-shaded soffits of the 
canopy arches, against which the golden swags tell so splendidly: 
it cannot be doubted that if that coffering had been leaded up 
in browns and “pot-metal” yellows, instead of being so 
heavily loaded with paint, a richer quality of colour might have 
been obtained. So also with the canopy work altogether, if 
the shaded portions of the masonry had been glazed in shades 
of deeper-tinted glass (as was.actually done, here and there, in 
work of about the same period, by men more thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of Medizeval glass-painting), the gain in 
translucency and brilliancy would have been very considerable, 
and surely it is translucency, brilliancy, and richness of colour 
that one can least afford to sacrifice on glass. 

A glass-designer has, so to speak, to think in glass; and the 
men of the Renaissance, being more painters than anything 
else, did not sufficiently think out their thought in the language 
in which it was ultimately to be expressed. 

The vice of over-painting was inherent from the very first 
in the art of glass-painting, growing withits growth, already by 
the time of its culmination deeply rooted, so that we can point 
to no one period as being absolutely the best in the history of 
glass-painting. With the most perfect technique we have the 
fault of obscurity already strongly marked. If we go back to 
the period previous to the development of the evil, we find that 
we have gone back too far for perfectly-developed technique. 

But if we can define no period, we can point sometimes to 
specimens in which the happy medium seems to have been as 
nearly as possible found—where the painting has been carried 
to the highest point without undue sacrifice of the translucency 
which is so indispensable in what is, after all, only translucent 
mosaic painting. 

Delight in shadow seems to be partly a national character- 
istic. Certainly it was developed in the Netherlands at a 
period when elsewhere there was a much stronger feeling for 
colour, and it was there, of course, that the school of chiaro- 
oscurists par excellence arose. Glass-painting of the six- 
teenth century is inevitably pictorial; but there are pictures 
and pictures, glories of colour, and marvels of light and shade. 
It is only in proportion as the painter’s ideal is one of colour 
that it is capable of realisation in glass—and by colour is 
meant not colour in the subtle sense of, for example, a Reynolds 
(who failed very conspicuously at New College), but in the 
sense of the early Florentine and Venetian painters; of the 
men so much in love with colour that they hesitate to sacrifice 
anything of its beauty for the sake of qualities, equally beautiful 
may be, but less dear to them. We find, accordingly, in France 
a quantity of early sixteenth-century glass, quite pictorial in its 
aim and yet not going far beyond what may be done, and well 
done, in the material. It is inferior to such work as that at 
Brussels only in largeness of design and strength of execution ; 
in colour, which is of most account, it is sometimes superior. 
Indeed, it affords, on the whole, a type of old work most fit for 
our guidance in pictorial glass of modest aim and moderate 
dimensions. Its pictures are always decorative in design and 
glowing with jewel-like. brilliancy of colour, not obscured by 


heavy painting, but modelled often with a delicacy reminding 
one rather of sculpture in very low relief than of the pronounced 
light and shade of pictures, which pretend to be “ real” in 
proportion as they are lacking in the qualities most beautiful 
in art. 

It is by no means only in coloured pictures that this quality 
of delicate, and as I think adequate, modelling is observed. 
One meets with windows in grisaille (there are some beautiful 
specimens at Chalons-sur-Marne) which fulfil in transparency 
exactly the part of sculptured bas-reliefs on a wall. I havea 
vivid recollection also of some medallion heads, in one of the 
chateaux on the Loire, painted very thinly on ordinary sheet 
glass, which reminded me more of some of Holbein’s tinted 
drawings than of anything that I know of in glass. Here, if 
you like, is something on which we might found a treatment of 
domestic window-panes. 

The later Swiss glass, heraldic or what not, is, in like 
manner, most suggestive, although it is usually on too finikin a 
scale, even for the purpose to which it is applied. But nowhere 
can we learn better what can be done in the way of delicate 
manipulation and finish in glass-painting than from those same 
medallions and heraldic panels, to be found in nearly every 
Continental museum of any importance. There are some 
superb specimens in the museum at Lucerne. - The Swiss 
colour, however, is inclined to be crude, even where enamel has 
not been resorted to in order to,evade the necessity of leading 
—an evasion, by the way, which may.be said to lie at the root 
of all evil in glass. 

A beautiful feature in the best French glass, as seen, for 
instance, at Rouen, is in the grey-blue sky tint, on which is 
painted, with some minuteness and much delicacy, the back- 
ground of the subject—architecture, landscape, or, it may be, 
the sea. This is going beyond what is necessary in glass, or, 
perhaps, desirable ; but there is not much fear of its revival to 
any great extent. To be tolerable it must be done as it was 
done; that is to say, so well that only the designer himself 
could be the painter of the glass—a practice much to be de- 
sired, but scarcely to be hoped for in these days, when the 
applied arts have practically no existence apart from com- 
merce, and penny-wisdom rules that the artist’s design shall be 
executed by a cheaper, and presumably, therefore, inferior 
artist. One thing we might learn from the old glass-painters is 
to treat our art as an art, and not as so much manufacture. 

The Renaissance glass in Italy is much of it, of course, 
earlier in date than that of other countries, which goes far to 
account for its individual character. The art was never very 
largely cultivated there for obvious reasons, and what there is 
is said to have been executed toa great extent in France and 
Germany; but the design is Italian, markedly so, reminding 


one far more of contemporary Italian paintings than of old 


glass elsewhere. 

It must be obvious to any one, on the slightest reflection, 
how well fitted are the paintings of the Italian masters of the 
fifteenth century for reproduction in glass. The love of simple 
forms, and pure, bright, beautiful colour evinced in them, can 


find more adequate expression than ever in the medium of. 


glass—so much so, that one is almost tempted to marvel’(until 
one calls to mind to what extent Italian churches were at the 
same time picture-galleries) that they did not more commonly 
adopt it. 

The pictorial quality of Italian glass was more decorative 
than that of the French glass spoken of, partly no doubt because 
it was earlier—and probably the happiest mean of all is found 
in it between the glass-like and the pictorial. This is a mental 
note that others have made before me. The first of modern 
glass-painters has drawn something of his inspiration at that 
source. Mr. Burne Jones, whose treatment of glass is as work- 
manlike as it is original, would doubtless confess some 
indebtedness to the teaching of certain old windows at 
Florence and elsewhere in Tuscany. There are hints, both as 
to treatment, colour, and design there which no other glass 
affords. 

I said both as to treatment, colour, and design, and I may 


add that what was said of the inadequacy of any one historic 


type as our model in the treatment of glass holds good, and 
that even more emphatically with regard to colour and design. 
Because the early figure glass was mostly deep in colour, 
are we to have no figures in grisaille? Because the later glass 
was best when it was delicate and silvery in tone, are we to 
have no rich windows any more? Because the medallion sub- 
jects of the thirteenth century were diminutive in scale, are we 
to have no larger pictures ever? Because the cinque-cento 
pictures were spread over the entire window, are we to give up 
all idea of framing smaller subjects in ornament? And as to 
that ornament, are we to choose, once and for all, between the 
forms of this or that period, between the formulas of design 
adopted in one or other of them? 
It is very true that in times past the artist worked pretty 
much on clearly-defined lines, which can be traced very dis- 
tinctly in his work, and mark the period of its execution. But 
there was a good deal in that that was mere fashion, only more 
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respectable than the fashions of our own day because it was 
less ephemeral. Strip off all that unmeaning and unnecessary 
surplusage, and you will find that the naked principles under- 
lying the work of the various periods are not nearly so dis- 
similar as they at first appeared. Once unveiled, they are, 
indeed, seen to be not only of one kind, but of one family, the 
later only a development, for better or for worse, of the earlier 
—in certain directions, and up to a certain point, decidedly 
for the better, and from a certain point very much for the 
worse. 

To follow the development of glass design would be to 
follow once again (and once too often) the well-worn course of 
the styles, which succeeded one another in glass much as they 
did in sculpture and the rest of the allied arts which go to make 
up architecture—only always a little in the rear of architecture 
The essential thing is to note how the succeeding fashions of 
design fitted in with the conditions of glass-painting, what the 
art gained from them, and wherein they were misapplied—in 
fact, their influence, good and bad, upon glass-painting. 


(To be continued.) 


MANCHESTER SKETCHING CLUB. 


MEETING of the Manchester School of Art Sketching 
Z Club was held last week to hear addresses from Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., vice-president (who occupied 
the chair), and Mr. Robert Crozier, president of the Manchester 
Academy, the adjudicator on the works, who distributed the 
prizes to the successful competitors. The addresses of both 
gentlemen were listened to with great interest, and very cordial 
votes of thanks were passed to them at the close of the pro- 
_ ceedings. The Head Master spoke of the invaluable services ren- 
dered to the school by the adjudicator. Both Mr. Crozier and Mr. 
Worthington referred to their own early connection with the 
school as students, and warmly urged the members of the club 
to use untiring effort in developing their talent and sustaining 
the prestige of the institution. Mr. Crozier dealt in detail with 
the merits of the various premiated works, his wide range of 
art knowledge enabling him to do so in a very interesting and 
instructive manner. The members of the club afterwards spent 
some time in the exhibition rooms studying the matters to 
which their attention had been more particularly directed. 


COCKERSAND ABBEY. 


AT the last meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
f quarian Society a paper was read by Mr. W. O. Roper 
on “The Premonstratensian Abbey of Cockersand.” The 
paper described the ruins of the abbey, which stand at the 
edge of the shore, close to the mouth of the river Lune. Not 
many, it is believed, in the neighbouring town of Lancaster are 
aware of their existence, and still fewer think that the little 
chapter-house and the tottering walls which stand so expesed 
to the south-westerly gales represent an abbey that ranked 
third amongst the monastic houses of Lancashire. The black- 
looking spot now occupied by the ruins seemed first to have 
been devoted to religion in the time of Henry II. by one Hugh 
Garth, “an hermyt of great perfection.” Mr. Roper gave a 
graphic history of the abbey, and expressed his desire to 
undertake at his own expense an excavation of the ruins pro- 
vided the Society obtained permission from the owner. With 
regard to Mr. Roper’s offer, a resolution was passed referring it 
to the council. 


YARMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


HE Borough Surveyor reports that “the levels ot this 
building have been taken each month since May last. 
In June, July, August, and September no settlements were per- 
ceptible ; in October the levels gave very slight settlements on 
the west side. In November these settlements had increased 
to about three-fourths of their present amount, and the levels 
taken on the 14th instant give the total settlements as follows :— 
South-west corner, 0°04 inch ; north-west corner, 005 inch; 
‘east side of north door, 0703 inch. A plan shows the levels 
taken on May 8 last in red figures, and the levels taken on the 
14th instant in black figures. The concrete paving shows 
signs of these settlements; but none of the cracks stopped 
by order of Sir J. W. Bazalgette in May last are broken at 
present.” 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. | 


ORE than one hundred candidates have sent in theirnames 

for this year’s examinations at the Surveyors’ Institution. 

_ Of this number forty-five are candidates for the studentship of the 
Institution—their examination taking place during the present 
week. The remaining fifty-seven candidates will shortly offer 


. 


themselves for examination in professional knowledge, with the 
view of qualifying for the professional Associateship or Fellow- 
ship of the Institution. The number of candidates would have 
been still larger this year but for the effects of the new rule 
requiring, as a condition of admission to the examinations, 
proofs of the satisfactory performance of practical and re- 
sponsible duties in a surveyor’s office under the hands of their 
employers. The whole body of candidates is nearly equally 
divided between the three branches of land agency, valuing, 
and building surveying. 


St. Michael's, Coventry. 

S1R,—I am much obliged to you for sending me a Coventry 
paper with the report of the meeting about St. Michael’s tower. 
As there is apparently to be some further investigation, I wish 
to say that Messrs. Scott and Pearson’s independent reports, that 
the tower will not bear ringing (but only chiming) bells if it is 
only refaced, ought to be decisive against that, especially as 
they also agree that thickening the walls and enlarging the 
buttresses would make it strong enough to carry a ringing peal. 

Rebuilding the face of a tower decayed as much as that 
was is making an absolutely new one visibly, and not a copy of 
anything that this generation has ever seen, though the refacers. 
seem to imagine that it is. Deliberately rebuilding a tower of 
that importance too weak for ringing its bells is simply con- 
temptible when it can be so easily avoided. And the more so 
because everybody with an atom of architectural knowledge 
knows perfectly well that it is too narrow for its height, and 
would look far grander widened in the buttresses. 

I read somewhere lately that the Manchester people have 
found out by this time the mistake of rebuilding their cathedral 
tower so small about twenty years ago, as | then said they 
would. These people who want everything to be rebuilt with 
all the defects that they happen to be attached to, forget that 
future generations will only look at it as it will be, and curse 
them, as they deserve, for deliberately doing wrong to please 
their own temporary prejudices. They are worse pests of 
restoration than the most destructive architects who talk the 
cant of “conservative restoration.” EDM. BECKETT. 

33 Queen Anne St., W.: Jan. 19. 


REVIEWS. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. Being a 
Fac-simile Reprint of the First Edition published in 1766. 
With an introduction by Austin Dobson. Elliot Stock. 


There is always a refined .pleasure in reading one of the 
reprints which Mr. Stock has had the courage to produce, since 
type and paper help to transport us for a while out of the cares 
of our own time. The books selected for reproduction are 
among the classics of the language, and it is satisfactory to 
have the zpsissima verba of the author free from the misprints 
and emendatious which are almost inevitable when a book 
passes through several editions. Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” has undergone sundry alterations from the simplicity of 
the first edition. For example, we are told in the current 
editions that the painter of the famous portrait group was “a 
limner who travelled the country and took likenesses for fifteen 
shillings a head.” Originally it was said that he “did them” 
for that sum. In the first edition we are told that Mrs. Prim- 
rose ‘desired ta be represented as Venus, with a stomacher 
richly ,set with diamonds,” while in modern copies it is 
said that “the painter was desired not to be too frugal 
of his diamonds in her stomacher and hair.” Instead 
of “Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as many 
sheep as the painter could put for nothing,” the first edition 
has “with as many sheep as the painter could spare.” 
The Vicar, as everyone knows, was an advocate of monogamy 
among the clergy. When his son tells him that he tried his 
hand in pamphleteering, Dr. Primrose says, “I hope ‘you did 
not pass over the importance of Hierardical monogamy.” In 
the ordinary editions the characteristic adjective is omitted. 
It is so impressive a word that it must have confounded the 
French translator of an edition near us, for he gave the opposite 
sense to the passage, “ J’espere que tu n’oublias pas importance 
du second mariage des ecclésiastiques.” Mr. Dobson, in his 
scholarly introduction, says that “a few minor modifications 
found their way into subsequent editions,” but a close examina- 
tion would detect a great many. They may not all be Gold- 
smith’s. The bibliographical list is remarkable, and from the 
number of tongues into which the story has been translated 
Goldsmith’s fame must be more widely extended than that of 
any author of his time. It would be interesting to know which 
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edition was in the hands of Goethe when the reading became 
an epoch in his life. In 1776 an English edition was published 
‘in Berlin by Mylius, but there was a German translation in 
4767, a year after the appearance of the bookin London. A 
French translation appeared the same year. The esteem in 
which Goldsmith’s name was held on the Continent is seen by 
the translations of “The History of Francis Wills,’ a novel 
‘ascribed to him. An edition in English was published in Berlin 
dn 1786, but a French translation was about long before. We 
have one printed in Neufchatel in 1774. What seems most 
remarkable is that no edition of ‘“‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” has 
been produced in Ireland since 1767. Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
reprint is so valuable. that it will henceforth be necessary for a 
‘collector to have a copy to keep company with Van Voorst’s 
edition of 1843. 


WICTIONNAIRE * DES MARQUES ET MONOGRAMMES DE 
GRAVEURS. Par G. Duplessis et Henri Bouchot. Paris: 
Jules Rouam, 

A series of handy guides for collectors is in course of pub- 
lication in connection with Z’A7¢, and the latest addition is the 
first part of the dictionary described above. The compilers 
are the conservator and under-librarian in the Print Depart- 
ment of the National Library. A work of the class could only 
be prepared by experts, with abundant materials at command, 
for in this first part over one thousand different monograms of the 
engravers of all countries are copied. Several English names 
appear, such as Armstrong, Ashley, Geddes, MacArcell, 
Bewick, Beckett, Branston, Knapton, Nesbit, Stonhouse, 
Cockson, Cooper, Owen, Craig, Faithorne, Place, Frye. Here 
and there titled amateurs flit across the pages. The fourth 
name is an Austrian archduchess—Elizabeth of Brunswick, the 
wife of Frederick the Great, was also an engraver, and so was 
Albert Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick about 1732. The com- 
pilers profess to have no other object than the explanation, for 
the information of novices, of marks most commonly met with, 
and they have undoubtedly utilised their pages to the best 
advantage. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Thurmaston.—A new parish church, just erected, has been 
opened. The building is Gothic in’ style, the material used 
being red sandstone from a quarry belonging to Mr. T. H. 
Ismay at Heswall. The church will accommodate about 160 
worshippers, the sittings being open and constructed of teak. 
The church has been erected by Mr. Shillitoe, from the designs 
of Mr. Pearson, R.A., London. 

Hampstead, w.w.—Considerable additions have recently 
been made to Rosslyn Hill Chapel, by which further accommo- 
dation for about Ioo sittings has been obtained, the seats being 
arranged in anew north aisle. A new chancel has also been 
‘erected with vestry and committee-room adjoining, and a new 
organ-chamber formed out of the old vestry. The building is 
of Decorated Gothic character, with Bath stone and Kentish 
rag facings, and the new portions have been designed to corre- 
spond. The architects are Messrs. Thomas Worthington & 
J. G. Elgood, of Manchester, under whose superintendence the 
work has been well carried out by Messrs. Adamson & Sons, of 
Ealing, Mr. W. T. Creed being the clerk of works. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Oliham.—New Independent Methodist Sunday Schools, in 
Smith Street, have been opened. The schools are in the 
Italian Gothic style of architecture. The front of the building 
is faced with Ruabon brick of Mr. J. C. Edward’s make, relieved 
with Yorkshire stone dressings, the base being of Yorkshire 
parpoints, and the window angles having moulded quoins. The 
walls to the sides and backs are faced with local press’ bricks, 
and the roofs are slated with Welsh slates, capped with Ruabon 
and ridge tile. Lead lights are used for the upper portion of 
‘Staircase windows, also for fanlight to front door and other 
windows at back of large school, these being executed by Mr. 
S. Bourne, of Birmingham. Wood-block paving is used for the 
floor of large school and side classrooms, as it is noiseless, 
and also impervious to damp and dry-rot. Great attention 
has been paid to the ventilation throughout the building, Mr. 
E. Wood, of Manchester, having carried out this portion of 
the work. The work has been satisfactorily carried out by Mr. 
Wm. Lees, builder, Smith Street, and the following sub- 
-contractors :—Stonework and flagging, Messrs. J. & J. White- 
head, Marsden and Oldham; plumbing, glazing, and painting, 
Mr. Wm. Hall, Oldham ; slating, Mr. M. Bailey Shaw. The 
hoist has been supplied and fixed by Messrs. Hodkinson & Co., 
Liverpool, and the heating apparatus has been fixed by Mr. 
Butterworth, hot-water engineer, Hollinwood, near Oldham. 
‘The plans have been prepared by Mr. A. Banks, architect, 
Union Street, Oldham, and he has also superintended the 
erection of the buildings. 


am 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of the works of M. A. J. Magne, the archi- 
tect, was opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, on last 
Sunday. It will be closed on the 28th inst. R 

| Tne President and Council of Cheltenham College have 
commissioned Mr. R. L. Boulton, sculptor, to’ prepare a 
memorial tablet, with medallion portrait of white marble, of the 
late Rev. T. A. Southwood, M.A., to be placed in the chapel 
next to that of the late Major Pearson by the same sculptor. 

A Stained-glass Window has been presented to the 
Bolton Infirmary by Alderman Musgrave, one of the trustees. 
It is illustrative of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and was designed 
by Mr. P. H. Newman. 

A Convalescent Home and a new Bath Hospital will be 
erected in Harrogate. Six architects have been invited to 
compete, and the plans will be submitted to Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A. 

The Plans of Mr. Charles Davidson, of Paisley have been 
selected in competition for the new Board school to be erected. 
Nineteen architects competed. 

Captain H. Gore-Browne has been appointed adjutant of 
the 20th Middlesex Rifles (Artists) in succession to Captain 
Haggard. ‘ 

Tne Huguenot Church in the crypt of Canterbury has been 
restored, as a memorial of the late Archbishop Tait. 

The Beecles Burial Board have selected the plans of 
Mr. Reginald Upcher, of Tivetshall, for the proposed new 
cemetery. 

The Chester Town Council have decided on the erection 
of a wholesale vegetable market, which will be available for 
holding the cheese fairs, on land at the back of the town hall: 

Mr. E. W. Stephens, of Maidstone, has been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for the erection of a town hall at 
Chatham. ; 

A Special Committee have unanimously decided to re- 
commend the Portsmouth Town Council to obtain plans at 
once for the erection of a town hall. The plans will be sub- 
mitted to two London architects of standing to select the four 
best for final adjudication by the Council. ee 

The West Bromwich Guardians have approved of plans 
for the erection of Board offices, at an estimated cost of 
10,000/, 

The late Rev. C. A. Relli, who, during his lifetime, gave 
6,o00/. towards the erection of the new parish church of Brent- 
wood, has given directions in his will for completing the edifice 
by building the tower and spire. This work will cost between 
3,000/7, and 4,000/. 

A Volunteer Drill-hall was opened on Monday in Ports- 
mouth, which is the largest building of its class in England. It 
measures 147 feet by 143 feet; and is estimated to contain 
standing accommodation for 10,520 people. 

A Town Hall is to be erected at Motherwell from the 
design of Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, which was selected 
on Tuesday night out of designs submitted by fourteen 
architects. 

The Birmingham Board of Guardians on Wednesday 


decided to advertise for plans for new infirmary buildings. A .- 
motion to restrict the competition to Birmingham architects was 


lost. 

Mr. 3. Williamson, the High Sheriff of Lancashire, has 
given 1,000/. for the purpose of providing a new peal of eight 
bells and a chiming clock for the tower of the parish church of 
Lancaster. 

Mr, J. Wm. Trounson, of Penzance, has been appointed 
architect for the Pike’s Hill Wesleyan Chapel new school 
premises, and will prepare the necessary plans forthwith. 

Mr. F. B. Jessett, F.R.C.S., will lecture on “ Preventible 
Diseases” at the Parkes Museum on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Chatfeild Clarke is to take the chair. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. G. Mallinson, of Ripon, 
for the proposed erection of a public hall in connection with 
the present public rooms in that town. 

The Hanley Town Council are considering the question 
of lighting the public buildings and streets of the town with 
electricity. 

The Parish Church of Newick, in Sussex, is to be 
restored and enlarged. Plans for the work have been prepared 
by Mr. J. O. Scott. ' 

Plans for the enlargement of the sick wards at the South 
Stoneham Workhouse have been prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Mitchell, of Southampton. 

The London and North-Western Railway Company 
have decided to relay their permanent way with metal 
sleepers in place of wood. The experiments already tried 
have proved very satisfactory, and the manuf: cure of these 
sleepers is now being pushed forward in Crewe Works, At 
present they will be put down only when it is necessary to 
lay the new permanent way. : 

The Picture Gallery Reflector. — Chappuis’ Factory 
69 Fleet Street. 
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THE WEEK. 


Every year the Exhibition of the Twenty creates great 
interest in Brussels. It is an honour to be selected to 
take part in what is an international contest, and the 
selection is generally made with impartiality. This year 
Miss CLarA MonrTacsa is to represent England. America 
will have Mr. WuisTLeR and Mr. Cuase for champions. 
France should carry everything before it, as nine out of the 
twenty are to be sent from thence. Their names are :—MM. 
‘ALBERT BrEsNARD, CLaupE Monet, Avucuste Renoir, 
FREDERIC ZANDOMENEGHI, painters ; M .FERDINAND GAIL- 
LARD, painter and engraver ; M. Henrt GUERARD, engraver ; 
M. OpiLLon Repon, designer; M.. Jos—EPH CarRIEs, 
sculptor ; M. Oscar Rory, engraver on medals. Belgium 
trusts her interests to MM. Cuarites Hermans and 
LreopoLD H. SPEEKAERT, painters, and M. A. Danse the 
engraver. Holland has M. Israrts the younger, and M. 
BREITNER. Signor ADOLPHE MONTICELLI comes from 
Italy, and MM. F. Kotsro and Cristian Krocu from 
Norway. Small as the exhibition may be, it will suggest the 
work of seven countries. 


TuHeE French artists have resolved to make the experi- 
ment this year of producing the illustrated catalogue of the 
Salon at the risk of the Society. The prudence of the step 
will be questioned. There is a limit to the size of a 
catalogue, and every artist whose work is not reproduced 
will naturally suppose that the omission arises from jealousy. 
The principal reason for the change is the hope of in- 
creasing the finances of the society, and owing to the 
jealousy of rival publishers it may be possible to bring out 
the catalogue at a cheap rate. It is plain, however, that 
the demand for publications of the kind has not been so 
great as is generally supposed, otherwise it would not be 
‘possible to buy copies in London at a third of the published 
price. If the catalogue is to be official more facilities will 
be allowed for the sale of photographs from pictures and 
statues in the lower part of the Palais d’Industrie. 


As we announced in our last number, the Motherwell 
‘Commissioners have accepted a design for the proposed new 
‘town hall, burgh offices, &c. Fourteen architects had been 
invited to compete, four of whose designs had been laid 
aside as exceeding the stipulated cost, leaving ten under 
‘consideration. The first premium was awarded to Mr. 
Joun B. Witson, A.R.I.B.A., Bath Street, Glasgow, and 
it was agreed to adopt his design and instruct him to pro- 
ceed with the work at once. The second premium of 25/. 
was awarded to Mr. H. B. STeet, Glasgow ; and the third, 
to/,, to Messrs. Witson & STEWART, also of Glasgow. 
‘The adopted design provides. a town hall seated for over 
1,200 persons, lesser hall and court-room, burgh engineer’s 
and town clerk’s offices, two public offices, committee- 
rooms, &c., fire-engine store, caretaker’s house, &c., the 
estimated cost being about 6,000/. 


M. MEISSONIER intends to offer himself as a Republican 
candidate for the seat in the Senate made vacant by the 
death of M. GitpeRT BoucHer. The painter is no longer 
young, but he has still plenty of energy, and his success in 
opposing the election of M. RoruHscHiLp in the French 
Academy suggests that’ he can induce men to accept his 
ideas as their own. After so long a devotion to 2 kind of 
painting that must have tried his eyes, M. MEIsSONIER is 
entitled to seek another kind of usefulness if it is more 
pleasing to him. 


NorwIcu possesses a building which is known as the 
Dutch Church, because in 1713 it was leased to a congre- 
gation of Dutch settlers for a term of 200 years, at a yearly 
rent of 6s. 8d. It was formerly the choir of the church of 
the Black Friars. The Local School Board were desirous 
to gain possession of the building in order that they might 
convert it into a higher grade school; and a sum of 5oo/. 
was to be paid for the property. There was nothing about 
the church which made it adapted for a school, and an 
expense of three or four thousand pounds would have to be 


incurred to adapt it to that purpose.. An appeal wis made 
to the Town Council, and, although it was said that the 
opposition was only fictitious, there were thirty-five coun- 
cillors who declined to sanction the transference of the 
lease ; and, as there were only twelve in favour of the pro- 
posal, the building will continue to be in its present con- 
dition. 


Amonc the recent decisions of the Tribunal dela Seine 
is one relating to the responsibility for fires caused by 
electric lighting, A gentleman had arranged that the 
electric light should be introduced to his house on the 
occasion of a fete. The contractor was a M. JARRIANT, 
who undertook the entire work. When the hour arrived to 
set the apparatus in action, through some mischance a fire 
broke out, and a painting by Dausicny was destroyed. It 
had been insured, and the company paid the owner the 
assessed value for it, which was 7,600.frs. Assuming all the 
tights of the owner, the company sought to recover that 
sum from the contractor, on the ground of his negligence in 
arranging the apparatus. M. JARRIANT threw the blame on 
the servants, who had meddled with the apparatus in the 
interval between fixing and working. The Court considered 
that it was natural that the servants should be curious, and, 
being ignorant of the risks, should interfere with the lamps 
and wires. . It was held to be the duty of the contractor to 
have taken precautions to obviate all danger, either by ex- 
plaining the nature of the apparatus to the servants or by 
so fixing the wires as to make them secure. Judgment was 
accordingly given in favour of the insurance conipanies, with 
full costs. 


For any metropolitan ratepayer who takes an interest in 
figures the return of the cost of the sites and buildings 
belonging to the London School Board must have a sort 
of fascination. ‘The sites, including legal and surveyor’s. 
charges, have been purchased for 2,331,762/. 15s., and the 
erection of buildings and cost of superintendence amount to 
3,672,019/. 4s. The total is consequently 6,003,781/. 19s. 
By that outlay accommodation has been insured for 390,753 
children, at an average rate of 15/. per child. But if the 
divisions are taken separately, the cost varies from 4o/. 5s. 7d. 
in the City and 33/. os. 4d. in Westminster to 14¢. 16s. 9d. 
in Lambeth. In Lambeth places are found for 95,033 
children. It is thus the most expensive division; but, 
fortunately for the returns, the rate per head is lower than 
elsewhere. Chelsea comes. next, the cost being 157. 15. 6a. 
per child. 


In March 1883 an international competition was opened 
for designs for a public building in Rio de Janeiro, which 
was to comprise a public library, an office for archives, and 
a hall for conferences. ‘The assumed cost was 2,500,000 frs. 
Owing to the depression of trade and other causes the 
decision was delayed, but it has been at last announced. 
The first prize of 25,000 frs. is gained by M. AucusTE 
SAUVAGE, of Paris, and the second by a local architect, 
M. Caminuoa, of Rio de Janeiro. 


A LARGE number of candidates presented themselves at 
the preliminary examination of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
held onthe roth and zoth instant. The following satisfied 
the examiners :—H. F. Bagot, J. B. Ball, A. C. Bateman, 
E. J. Belcher, G. W. Booth, H. W. Bowker, R. H. Brady, 
L. A. Bridgford, W. J. Cambridge, G. H. Chapman, A. C. 
Collins, H. T. Davey, W. F. Eagland, C. W. S. Elton, 
R. F. Grimes, A. Grover, D. Haslam, jun., F.. A. Harding, 
C. J.:Hawker, C. E. V.° Jessett, W.*V. Lynam, H.'G. 
Martin, F. Melrose, H. Michelmore, J. H. Oakley, C. H. 
Saunders, F. C. Stainton (at head of list), H. D. Tilly, 
J. W. Tyler, D. Watney, R. Watson, C. T. O. Wheeler, 
W. E. Wilson, A. G. Wordley. 


A SECOND course of eight free lectures to artisans and 
others connected with the building trade is announced to be 
given on Wednesday evenings at eight o’clock at the Car- 
penters’ Hall, London Wall, on ‘‘ Matters connected with 
Building.” The first of the course will be given on Feb- 
ruary 17 by Mr. T. Brasuitt, F-R.I.B.A., when the subject 
will be “Timber: its Growth, Seasoning, and Preparition’ 
for Use.” Tickets, admitting to the course, may be obtiine1 
at the hall of the company. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. IN CONGRESS. 


SPECIAL number ‘of the Jxland Architect and 

\ Builder of Chicago contains an official report of the 
Second Convention of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects at St. Louis. The meeting is considered by those who 
took part in it as forming a sort of era in the history of the 
profession in America. So much was anticipated from the 
corresponding English conferences, and the results have been 
so fruitless, that a stranger is apt to believe that history 
may repeat itself in the States. But if competitions in 
American cities should henceforth show a clearer recog- 
nition of fair-play because of the resolutions at the meet- 
ings, if the relations between the authorities and architects 


are inspired by more honour, then the three November days. 


occupied with the Convention were well spent. The posi- 
tion of American architects does not differ much from what 
prevails in England, and if any arrangement can be made 
for the well-being of the profession in one country, it will 
be none the worse for imitation. 

The Western Association is only,in, its infancy, having 
been founded little over a year ago in an upper room in 
Chicago, but it has all the signs of vigorous life. Although, as 
is* usual with new societies, little difficulty was offered in ad- 
mitting members, we now find it is propesed that the initials 
F.W.A.A. are to be taken as evidence. that the possessor 
has undergone some kind of test. The President recom- 
mended the appointment of a committee to consider the 
feasibility of raising the qualifications of candidates, for, as 


he added, ‘‘architects can render the community no better : 


service than by thus giving them (a¢. the community) a 
standard of. selection, and enabling them if they will to 
discriminate between those who are thoroughly qualified 
and pretentious charlatans.” . The proposal, as will be seen, 
means an examination test, although the Association corre- 
sponds in one sense with the British Associations. for 
the Advancement of Science and of Social Science, 
since there is but. one convention in the course of a 
year. An American architect.is expected to belong to at 
least three societies. There is a local body, a territorial 
body, and an American Institute. If they all insist on 
tests the members who go through the ordeal will resemble 
refined gold. The difficulty in cases of the kind is to 
satisfy the public that election is really a criterion of 
ability. In America, as in England, it is the interest of 
some people to decry the value of the practical knowledge 
of architects, and to suggest that as they are supposed to 
be artists their thoughts are occupied with the external 
appearance of buildings. According to the President of 
the Convention there is a prevailing impression among his 
countrymen “ that the sole or chief service of architects is 
to put ornamental fronts, to add ‘the architectural features,’ 
as, people often say, and that they give but minor attention, 
or none at.all, to the uneesthetic details of mixing limes and 
cements, of building plain brick and stone walls, and other 
necessary but common work.” Mr. ILisLey. considered 
that’ notion to be a most harmful mistake, for, in spite of 
the division between construction and design, which cir- 
-eumstances have made a convenience, he insisted that the 
architect was still the master builder. But the President 
was compelled to admit that the temptation to give the 
preference to artistic appearance, rather than to prosaic 
details of planning and construction, was almost irresistible, 
and. American clients will probably keep his words in 
remembrance when they are about to build. 

It: was a remarkable commentary on this part of the 
President’s address that almost the first): duty of the Con- 
vention was to determine whether a lady architect was 
eligible for admission. Mrs. Louisa BETHUNE applied, 
along with her husband, but the latter withdrew. The lady, 
according to the President, ‘“‘ has done work by herself and 
has been very successful.” Mrs. BETHUNE was unanimously 
elected, and it was admitted that a precedent was established 
for imitation. .That ladies. may be able to make designs 
for buildings with some of the success they have gained in 
painting pictures and modelling statues will not be denied; 
but is it to be supposed that they will go through the labour 
of, attaining “all the intricate.science and practice of build- 
ing -in all its branches, masonry, carpentry, plumbing, 


drainage; ventilation, and ‘everything else,”’ which, the Pre-_ 


sident believes, should be the first and most indispensable 


requisite of every, one professing to be~ an architect ? . 
According to,the old imaginative historians, SEMIRAMIs laid — 


out the plan of Babylon, and was consulting engineer for 
the works ; but there is no record that her queenship walked 
through the sewers ‘or climbed up scaffolding in order to: 
watch the puddling of the Hanging Gardens. , The Westerm 


Association, by its. election of a woman, has done more 


than the London '7mes towards convincing people that if 
they want healthy houses and substantial houses, it is unwise 
to seek an architect’s assistance unless pretty patterns om 
paper are needed. | ae Pee . 
It is difficult with this election before us to consider the 
remaining proceedings. in any other light than as questions 
relating. to designing or draughtsmanship, to theory rather 
than practice. But if the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on legislation could be. made operative, there would 
be some. check hereafter on elections which may be inspired 
by gallantry. A Bill has been prepared by that committee 
in order to be presented to the various legislatures, of which 
the character can-be inferred from. the first and last clauses, 
viz. :—‘ That every person practising the. profession. of 
architecture within the limits, shall have secured a license 
or diploma under, the provisions of this Act,” and that 
“ Any person practising architecture in this State, without 
complying with the provisions of this Act, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than fifty and not more tham 
five hundred dollars for each and every offence, to be paid 
into the State treasury.” The diploma is to be obtained 
by those who pass..an examination by a Board of five 
members appointed by.the governor of the State.. Four of 
the members are to.be architects.who,haye been at least 
ten years in practice, and the remaining member is to belong 
to a different profession. The Board is to be reconstituted 
every five years, and the members are to serve without, pay, 
The names of those applicants who are in practice will be 
announced in some newspaper that is. published in the 
neighbourhood of. their respective .residenees, and, if no- 
objection is made within thirty days, the Board will issue to- 
every such architect a diploma or license to practise archi- 
tecture within the limits of the State, without, subjecting 
him to any examination. But ‘‘if objection is made by 
one or more of his former clients to the issue of a license 
or diploma to any applicant for the same, then said Board 
shall give the parties a hearing.” . If the charges appear to 
be substantiated, and are of a nature that demonstrates the 
incapacity or unfitness of the candidate, the, license is not 
to be issued, but the architect is not debarred from obtain- 
ing one if he. pass the examination. The candidates who- 
are likewise eligible to be admitted to that examination are 
graduates of a university, technical college, or training 
school who have served four years in an architect’s office 5: 
builders who have been one year in an. architect’s office ; 
and, finally, any one who has been for, six years in the 
employment or under the tuition of an architect, or for four 
years if the remainder of the. term has been spent with a 
builder of good standing. The conditions are strict, but: 
not more so than is needed for the creation of a class of 
architects who will be deserving of the title... ake 
The examination is to be of a comprehensive character. 


Pe 


It is to “ extend over the entire field of the construction of 


buildings, with special reference to. a test of the knowledge 
of the candidate of the strength of materials, and of his. 
ability to make practical application of such knowledge in 
the ordinary professional work of the architect, and should 
also seek to determine his knowledge of the laws of sanita- 
tion as applied to buildings.” The cost of a diploma is to 
be 25 dols..to those who are not-subjected to an examina- 
tion, and so: dols. to those who have been examined, The 
money is to be paid into the State treasury, and to that 
extent the public would have a financial interest in pro- 
moting the examinations. The license can be temporarily 
withdrawn or revoked, if a charge of gross carelessness or 
recklessness . against. an architect should be considered 
proven by the Board. This would be: a. severe punish- 
ment, for it is contemplated that any person who practises 
architecture without the possession of a diploma is to be 
punished for every offence by a fine varying from 50 to 
500'dols. A license is not to be valid beyond the limits of 
the State in which it was granted, but the holder of one by 
presenting it can obtain a cortesponding-license in a different 


State without being subjected: to .a fresh examination...» 


, 


oh 
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»The’ relation of architects’ to the public buildings of 


America is almost.as unsatisfactory as it isin England. The 
aweport informs us that ‘‘the supervising architect of the 
Treasury Department,.in. whose charge. are the design and 
the erection of those public buildings which bring home 
in a tangible form to the citizens of every part of this 
Republic the standing and. dignity of their government, is. a 
clerk without fixed tenure of office, employed at a clerk’s 
salary, and required to accomplish in his office an amount 
of work that is far beyond the capacity of a private office, 
the head of which earns more than ten times the salary of 
this official representative of the architecture of our national 
government.” On reading this the architects of the Office 
‘of Works must congratulate themselves on their good luck. 
In America, as in England, there is a growing ‘conviction 
that the /azssez faire policy is-not suited to the-age, and the 
draft of another Bill was accordingly presented, having for 
ats: object the regulation of the official:architecture.. It pro- 
poses the conversion of the supervising architect into a 
commissioner of architecture, with a® salary of 6,000 dols. 
and travelling expenses.» There is to be also a deputy com- 
missioner with a salaty of 4,000 dols.; and the bureau is to 
have a staff costing 32,300 dols., besides. ‘as many draughts- 
men.and copyists as are necessary.” The commissioner is to 
prepare the designs for all buildings costing less than 50,000 
dols., and for all alterations and repairs of existing build- 
ings of that class; but for new buildings or alterations. cost- 
ing a higher sum. a special. architect is to be appointed in 
each case, who is to prepare the plans in his own office (at 
the rate of 5 per cent.), all tenders, payments of contractors, 
and the like being under the control of the commissioner’s 
department. ‘The clerk of works is to be nominated by the 
special architect and appointed by the commissioner, his 
salary being six dollars a day. ‘The selection of the special 
architect is to be determined by public competition, the 
judges consisting of the secretary of the treasury, the com- 
missioner of architecture, and four other members, one of 
whom shall be the executive officer of the offices for whose 
use the building is to be erected, and the other three 
architects, citizens ‘of the United States, selected for 
eminence in their profession. As some of the judges are 
temporarily appointed, there will be practically a new 
tribunal for each public competition. 

It is understood that contracts for public buildings in 
the United States become rewards for political services, and 
that.if the contractor.is unknown.as a party zealot there is 
somebody connected with him who atones for his short- 
comings.. In the Bill prepared by the Convention it.is pro- 
posed to utilise publicity as a means of. reform.:, The 
contracts are to be announced by means of advertisements 
during six weeks. The tenders are to be kept:sealed until 
the day appointed, and the lowest tender is to gain the 
work. All tenders are to be preserved and their amounts 
published in the annual reports of the commissioner of 
architecture. It is also supposed that contractors may 
please themselves in the character of their work, but a 
clause proposes that if a contractor should not carry out 
faithfully the conditions agreed to, he can be fined not less 
than five hundred dollars. 

A reform of the kind contemplated in the Bills will be 
likely to cause dismay among the lobbyists in Washington. 
At present it cannot be said that the American architects 
are unanimous about the details. Apparently, some. wish, 
by their rigour, to prove their descent from the Puritan 
emigrants. |. They would punish culpable architects by im- 
prisonment rather than by fines in dollars.. But the legis- 
lators wish to have plenty of liberty themselves, and they 
are willing to accord. as much to their constituents as will 
not interfere with their own interests. Can we, suppose 
that they will sanction such Bills as those proposed? If 
they do they have.been much maligned in England. The 
drafts are, however, no. less interesting to us, for they 
express definitely the ideas which manyEnglish architects 
hold, but have been afraid to formulate. It is believed 
here by some that diplomatised architects would be likely 
to gain more Clients than those who were not possessed of 
such a document. But the shrewd Americans know that 
no diploma or license is worth much unless as a means of 

“exciting the satisfaction of the owner with himself. They 
wish the State to be as protective of architects as of doctors. 
It remains to be seen whether the desire of the architects’ 


societies will be realised. -If the American legislatures pass 
the Bills we have described above, there ought to be little 
difficulty in enforcing similar laws in England. 


.BRUGES. AND THE “CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW.” 


[By a CoRRESPONDENT.] . 


PAPER appears in the January issue of. the 
AX Contemporary. Review. with the,somewhat. pompous 
title of “ Life, Art, and Nature in Bruges.” , Its writer tries 
to be lively and, severe; he succeeds -in being unfair and 
inaccurate. His description of life in Bruges ought to 
have appeared in a society journal, not in.a heavy review. 
His flippant remarks about the worthy Scotch banker and 
the English residents in Bruges—many of whom “have 
done the State some service”—are unworthy of the 
periodical in which they appear... The writer wilfully 
ignores that all the English in Bruges are zo? failures, 
otherwise, why does he pass over the English Orphanage, 
the English’ Boys’ School, and the English Convent 
School, all three highly successful and useful establish- 
ments? This writer is not more successful in his attempt 
to describe the place. We know every nook and cranny of 
Bruges, but’ we ‘failed utterly to recognise the place as 
described in the periodical cited. We are quite familiar, 
too, with the life and scenery of Flemish canals, but we 
never saw a Flemish bargee—as the writer tells us— 
smoking his “ China’ pipe.” A Fleming always prefers a 
“clay.” The writer probably. “did” Bruges and the Rhine 
with a Coox’s ticket, and the notes of his trip have just got 
“a little mixed.” Equally, or rather more, imaginative is 
his description of Van Eyck and other early Flemish painters 
having “picked up their St. JoHws at the post-office.” . He 
becomes nearly accurate when he describes the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Bruges as being built 200 years ago, and as 
being “an exact imitation in every detail of the original church 
of that name in Jerusalem.” Unfortunately, it was built earlier 
than 1428, and almost the only resemblance it has to the 
Jerusalem church is its name. This writer in the Cov- 
temporary becomes almost poetical in his description of the 
old Flemish city, and bids us “imagine continual wind- 
mills” around it. Alas! our imagination is now needed; 
for of the once numerous and picturesque windmills that 
some dozen years ago encircled Bruges only two or three 
still stand. All the artists and architects who have. visited 
Bruges have been charmed with the irregularities of street- 
architecture and rich colouring of its houses and _ roofs. 
Our writer apparently admires more modern methods and 
scenes, and his tastes would seem more of the bank-holiday 
type than esthetic. . His single authority, for his knowledge 
of Bruges is ‘‘Mr. BAEDEKER,” as he politely names him, 
and this authority he has not even fully read. Otherwise 
why does he tell us that Damme—not Dam—is “ not men- 
tioned in any guide-book?” At Damme, in its town hall, 
are shown a pair of ancient tongs of gigantic size, but our 
writer, finely imaginative, doubles their length. We might 
note other similar mistakes, but we shall not attempt to 
follow our writer further or notice his shallow criticisms on 
the masterpieces of the Flemish school. We may end by 
expressing a wish that before Mr. HARRY QUILTER again writes 
for English readers, he may learn that there are excellent 
equivalents* for such French terms as “Flamand” and 
“hotel de ville.” And we may add the hope that in future 
he may be at more pains in getting up his subject, and not 
rely “on his imagination for his facts and on his memory 
for his jokes.” 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have passed the 
plans of a model working-men’s house, for erection in the 
International Exhibition grounds. The house will bé two 
storeys in height, the walls of whinstone blocks, and internally 
it will be fitted up with the most approved sanitary appliances. 
The Dean of,/Guild is to provide.the stone, and: various 
tradesmen are to supply the other requisites for its complete 
equipment, 

_. The Manx Legislature, on. Tuesday, after a twelve months’ 
consideration, resolved to extend the Victoria pier at. Douglas 
by 300 feet, at an estimated cost of 52,500/. © 
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M. AUGUSTE RODIN. 


cela the French sculptors of the present there are not 

many whose works excite more interest than those of 
M. Rodin. He is one of the artists who have departed from 
the mode of treatment which time has sanctified. His figures 
are marked by a realism and intensity that cannot be forgotten 
when once seen. M. Rodin’s statues are not much known in 
England, and we therefore give a translation of an essay which 
M. Félicien Champsaur has devoted to the sculptor in the 
Paris /igaro. 

The eminent sculptor, M. Rodin, is on the eve of completing 
the plaster model for a bronze gate, which is intended for the 
future palace of decorative arts that is proposed to be erected 
in Paris upon.the ruins of the Cour des Comptes. ‘Even if the 
museum should never be constructed on the Quai d’Orsay, the 
world will be the richer for the gate, which is a sort of poem 
in bronze, having over a hundred and fifty characters. Dante 
has been translated with an impressiveness that must affect 
the most ignorant. The misery of this world is unfolded in 
the reliefs in a style that overcomes the spectator at the first 
glance, and which haunts him afterwards. Poor humanity 
with its revolts, despair, and remorse, its passion, frenzy, and 
malediction, its earthly appetites, and its appeal to the Infinite 
and the Ideal is there figured in so vigorous a manner as 
almost to suggest that matter has assumed a new quality. 

The gate is a realisation of the terrible circuits of the 
“Inferno” of the Italian poem. Three doomed figures are 
especially prominent, and seeni to be incarnate evidence of the 
truth of the harrowing inscription which they point out— 
“‘Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ intrate.” In the upper part 
amidst the boiling lava, the reviling mouths, the menacing 
arms, the shrivelled hands, we see faces writhing in anguish 
and wet with tears that are never to be dried. Prominent ona 
relief we observe the figure of Dante, pensively seated, his chin 
resting on his hand, with his elbow supported on his thigh. 
His eyes are rivetted on the bottom of the abyss from whence 
issued, as he says :— 


Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 


Upon the right are twined figures of the damned who are 
wishful to grasp and penetrate the unknown. On the left 
children fall into the vapours of limbo. It is a veritable epic, 
complex and harmonious. Each leaf of the gate is divided 
into two separate panels by a group. On one side is Ugolino, 
on the other Francesca of Rimini. Fleshless as a famished 
animal, Ugolino drags himself over the corpses of his sons. 
Francesca, to whom the sculptor has imparted feminine 
graciousness, holds her arms around the neck of the unhappy 
Paul Malatesta. Above we have a crew of furies, tragic masks, 
and other allegorical figures, while below is a relief representing 
the centaurs of the “ Inferno” carrying women to their fate, 
some of whom are struggling in terror, while others have 
swooned. Should any attempt to escape, they are wounded by 
the centaurs’ arrows, 


Around the fosse these go by thousands, 
Aiming shafts at whatsoever spirit dares emerge. 


The gate is a colossal conception, but perfect in its execu- 
tion. It recalls the cantos of Dante in a surprising manner, and 
like them, moves us with its impassioned expression. M. Rodin 
has all the spirit of a Gothic master of the great era, having a 
profound faith in his art, and the conviction at once grandiose 
and simple of the ancient architects of the cathedrals. It is 
time that the author of so masterly a piece of sculpture should 
receive some of the reward which is his due, for the sum of 
60,000 frs. granted by M. Turquet, a minister who was able to 
comprehend an artist’s work when he saw it, has hardly been 
sufficient for the expenses which were undergone in the 
preliminary works. The gate is now almost ready for casting. 

M. Auguste Rodin is a little man, fair and timid, having an 
immense beard, short hair, and blue eyes, with a soft ex- 
pression. His life has been uneventful. By birth he is a 
Parisian, and in his youth was poor, as he continues to be 
throughout his career. After a training of a somewhat irregular 
kind he presented himself for admission into the Ecole des 


Beaux-Arts and was refused. His comrade, M. Dalou, con- 
gratulated him on his escape. ‘ You have now a chance,” he 
said. ‘“ Whenever I do anything ill it is a consequence of what 
I was taught in that school.” In order to live M. Rodin was 
compelled to sacrifice himself. He worked for a time as a 
sculptor’s assistant, and among other places was employed at 
Sévres modelling for M. Carrier Belleuse. It was hard to do 
work of a humble kind while his head was full of projects of his 


‘own. His visions could only come back to him on Sundays ; for 


the rest of the week the artist was simply a bread-winner. 

Then came the Franco-German war, and M. Rodin dwelt 
for a time in Belgium and Holland, working as an architectural 
sculptor. In 1879 he sent two statues to the Salon, viz., Ze 
Age of Bronze and St. John the Baptist. Both are now in the 
Luxembourg. Victory was attained, but the struggle was hard, 
and it is not yet ended. 

The Age of Bronze is so expressive that the sculptor was 
accused of having followed a cast from nature, and for a time 
the journals of Paris were much occupied with the subject. 
M. Rodin found it necessary to seek the Belgian soldier who 
served him as a model, and persuade the man to let a cast be 
taken of his body in order that the jury might be satisfied. 
The sculptor possesses not only an absolute knowledge of 
anatomy, but has also that indefinable power which gives 
movement, and seems, as it were, to imprison breath within 
the bronze. Thus, for instance, his St. John the Baptist seems 
to speak and to teach. Standing like a popular tribune, with 
extended arm and open hand, he turns his unkempt head 
towards the sky; his meagre frame suggests the anchorite 
while the enthusiastic look bespeaks the apostle. There has 
been much discussion over the two works. According to some 
critics they manifest a robust talent, while others deny them 
that quality. Such difference of opinion is inevitable but dis- 
couraging. ‘ : 

' M. Rodin’s statue, Zhe Creation of Man, shows the first 
man awakened to life, and full of astonishment at the world 
around him. But it is not altogether satisfactory. In repre- 
senting the muscles, there is overmuch display of anatomy- 
The counsel of Leonardo still holds good: it is not wise to 
make figures that resemble sacks of nuts. However, the best 
eulogium that can be passed on M. Rodin is to say that one 
cannot see a statue by him without thinking somehow of Michel 
Angelo. 

M. Rops, who in his originality as an etcher has some 
affinity with M. Rodin as a sculptor, said once, “If we wish to — 
rise, it is as necessary to throw money about as an zeronaut throws 
ballast.” .M. Rodin has never been able to follow that advice. 
Not many years ago, finding himself too poor to buy a block of 
marble, he purchased a statue by one of the Academicians at a 
low price. Strange as it may sound, he was able, by chiselling 
the marble, to use the figure as if it had just come from the 
quarry, and in this way to produce A Bacchante. 

Even in France a sculptor has a severe calling, and it is 
necessary for him to have a strong vocation, an ardent faith, 
and energy to undergo painful labour. His life is spent in a 
shed, where he wears the garb of a workman. He has with his 
fingers and his chisel to make inert clay and marble assume 
the agitation of life. For him there is no luxurious studio full 
of gimcrackery where the master receives fine ladies, and a 
footman in livery presents visiting-cards on a gilded salver: 
The sculptor can never expect a prompt and easy success; he 
has long to wait. His art can only be understood by few, for 
whom an initiation is requisite. A painter once complained of 
his lot to Barye. The sculptor, in reply, said, “For my part 
I thank my stars,; I have been making statues for forty years; 
and I am not yet killed.” 

M. Rodin, through pride, shuns coteries, and his work 
occupies him from the dawn. He has an atée/ier in the Depdt 
National des Marbres, but he does not wait until he reaches it 
for a commencement of his work. The idea that comes to 
him in the night takes form in clay at the earliest hour when 
there is light. In the evening, after the hard day’s struggle 
over his gate and his Calais group in his afe/ter, he does not 
abandon labour. Sometimes he takes up a volume of Baude- 
laire, the poet, and sketches figures on the margin which have 
the largeness of sculpture. Ideas may come which are to be 
expressed in marble. Then he calls for clay, and his sketch is 


er 


-after the manner of Polyeucte. 


-of its class. 


_ entered into with the late director. 
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made, It was in this way he was able to make his sculpturesque 
poem, Les Femmes damnées. 

_ M. Redin has likewise made busts of some of his contem- 
poraries, illustrious personages, or, better still, his friends, such 
as Victor Hugo, M. Dalou, the sculptor, and M. Antonin 
Proust. The last was described as a calumny in bronze because 
of its sincerity. That of M. Dalou might belong to an ecstatic, 
from its expression of emotional life. The bony forehead, 
marked *by vigorous thought and memories of exile, the 
-energetic look, the.emaciated neck, all denote an individuality 
where passion is subdued and the will has become mystic. 
The detail of the bust is refined while the effect is remarkable. 

The busts are the results of an observation that is close and 
‘concentrated, and they have been executed as a recreation in 
‘the intervals of the exhausting labours upon the gate described 
-above, and the large group which the town of Calais has com- 
missioned. In the latter work M. Rodin represents Eustache de 
Saint Pierre and his five townsmen, worn by privations and the 
fatigues of a long siege, at the moment when they surrendered 
themselves as victims in the camp of Edward. They have the’ 
terror of death within them. It is no easy task to make a 
work of sculpture out of six men. in their shirts, and with a 
rope round their necks. The attitudes are diversified. They 
encourage one another while saying farewell. Some are 
afflicted, some are exalted. There is nothing of conventional 
and academic heroism about them. They do not go to glory 
The six await the punishment 
with no more than resignation. They had devoted themselves 
for their fellow citizens amidst the excitement of a siege; but 
‘théy are only human, and the reaction has come. 

This work, like the others, suggests that what M. Rodin 
seeks above all is expression and life. His work is the first 
The greater number of sculptors resemble the 
Parnassian poets who write verses which are faultless and life- 
less. M. Rodin is not satisfied in rendering noble forms ; he 
wishes to have them animated by athought. As an artist he 
is sincere, upright, and indifferent to wealth. He has no other 
passion than to accomplish his creative dreams. A man of his 
stamp is always rare, but more especially in our time, when the 
golden calf is once more regarded as a venerable idol, before 
which it is good to offer sacrifice. 


. A CHILIAN PAINTER. 


ie the Salon of 1882, it was generally admitted that there was 
no better single figure'than the Caz by M. Lira, a young 

artist from Chili, who was at that time resident in Paris. The 
first illustration of it was published in The Architect. In the next 
year the artist returned to Santiago, and as he was in a delicate 
state of health while in Paris, some of his friends feared that 
he was not likely to produce many more masterpieces. A cor- 
respondent of the Courrier de 7Art in Santiago has sent over 
a long letter relating to M. Lira, who occupies a prominent 
position in that city. The history of the artist, as related by 
M. de Keyser, is somewhat singular. é 

Although M. Pedro Lira was a very young man when he 
came over to Europe, he was known in his native city as the 
organiser of three exhibitions of art. The experiment «was 
novel, but enough profits were realised to enable the School of 
Painting to lay the foundations of an art library. In Paris his 
own studies were most onerous, but he never forgot his country- 
men. Knowing how much benefit would be derived from 
selected examples of modern French art, he purchased over 
thirty pictures. But his father declined to be responsible for 
the amount, and a loss of nearly 5,000/. was entailed on the 
artist, who was in consequence obliged to suffer some privation 
‘during his residence in Paris, and to lead a very retired life. 

The picture of Cazz drew attention to M. Lira, and his 
success was increased by his Prometheus in 1883, which we 
described. But suddenly he was recalled to Chili, in order, as 
was supposed, that he might undertake the direction of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at Santiago. When he landed he dis- 
covered that a few days before a new arrangement had been 
Politics are as influential 
factor in the South as in the North of America. M. Lira’s 
brother had been chef de cabinet of a president who had just 
retired, and it was natural, according to the usual code, that 
the new president should annul all the appointments, including 
M. Lira’s. 

The artist was not a man to be discouraged by a disap- 
pointment, and, as the school was closed against him, he set to 
work in order to help his brother-artists in another way. He 


organised an exhibition for the benefit of the Musée, and out 
of the proceeds he was enabled to purchase the cartoon of M. 
Elie Delaunay’s Afo//o, a work of very high value. 

Then in 1884 the Chilian Government undertook an exhi- 
bition, and in connection with it there were five competitions 
in various branches of painting. In each the first prize was 
carried off by M. Lira. His position was therefore established. 
He resolved to found a joint-stock society, with the title 
“Union Artistica,” for the purpose of erecting a permanent 
building in which exhibitions could be held periodically, the 
profits being applied to the purchase of works of art for the 
Musée of Santiago. He proposed that a site should be given 
in one of the public gardens; that the receipts should be applied 
in the first place to the payment of interest and the cancelling 
of debentures; that when the shareholders were bought out the 
building should become the property of the state ; that every 
year a sum should be applied to the purchase of pictures which 
were exhibited in the galleries, the pictures to be afterwards 
sold by auction, and the product employed in the purchase of 
works of art in Europe for the Musée. In this way money is 
distributed, and local art is patronised. In the Fervocarrie of 
October 17, 1885, a decree appeared from the Chilian Minister 
of Public Instruction approving of the project, and announcing 
the regulations of the first exhibition of the Union Artistica, 
which was opened on November 15. As an auxiliary to the 
exhibition the first number of an illustrated journal with the 
title of £7 Salon appeared on November 22. It contained the 
eloquent discourse delivered by Don Augusto Orrego Luco. 
The exhibition was a great success. It contained nearly three 
hundred pictures. Among them’ were many of a valuable 
description. M. Lira has not been satisfied with organising 
and taking shares in the Union Artistica. He has advanced 
30,000 frs. towards. establishing the society. 

From what has been said it will appear that M. Pedro Lira 
is an artist whose appearance in a state like Chili is a blessing, 
for he becomes a civilising agent. ‘There is no doubt that a 
splendid career was open to him if he had remained in Europe; 
for in modelling and flesh painting he is a master. Everyone 
will, however, esteem the painter who thought more of his 
duty to his countrymen than of his own reputation, and who 
has sacrificed much in order that his native city might learn 
how much advantage is to be gained by a love of art. 


PARIS AS AN HISTORIC CITY. 


«)* Monday evening a lecture, “ Paris as an Historic City,’ 

was delivered by Mr. Frederic Harrison at the London 
Institution before a large audience. , Mr. Harrison said that of 
historic cities in Europe in the very first rank he could count 
but four—Rome, Constantinople, Paris and London. Of all 
these London had the most complete monumental record, and 
had suffered least from violent shocks and breaks in its history. 
Paris was the only modern capital which could for a moment be 
placed beside London as an historic city ; but modern trans- 
formation had been even more destructive of Paris than of 
London, so that the historic remains were much more com- 
pletely screened in Paris than in London. Nor had Paris any 
monuments which appealed to the historic imagination in such 
mighty tones as our own Abbey, the Great Hallof Westminster, 
and the Tower. It was not, however, clear that Paris was a 
city of inferior historic memories if we took into account sites 
as well as monuments, and made a study of the place from the 
time of Julius Cesar to the time of Jules Grévy, together with 
St. Denis, Vincennes, St. Cloud, and Versailles. Paris was by 
at least a century older than London, and wanted now but 62 
years of two thousand years of continuous historicalrecord. It 
was a more important Roman city than London, and had far 
more important Koman remains. The history of its great 
early foundations, both civil and religious, was far more 
complete and trustworthy than anything of the kind in 
London. The fathers of men still living had seen in 
the Bastille, Notre Dame, St. Denis, and other churches, 
in the Tuileries and at Versailles, tombs, works of art, records, 
relics of the past before which the records of the Abbey would 
pale. Besides this, the events of which Paris had been the 
scene had been more tremendous, more varied, and more extra- 
ordinary than those of any other city in the world, Rome 
perhaps excepted. London never endured any serious or 
regular siege, but Paris had endured at least a dozen, culmi- 
nating during the Franco-German war in by far the biggest 
siege in all recorded history. London had known only one 
serious political riot, that associated with the name of Wat 
Tyler ; hardly one great massacre, and had never been the 
distinct seat of a great revolution. On the other hand, rebellion, 
massacre, and revolution, battles, sieges, and captures, were 
familiar incidents in the long history of Paris, from the days of 
the Ccesars and of the Franks to the days of the German 
Empire and of the Commune. But the tourist sauntered along 
the boulevards, the quays, and the “places” without one 
thought but of shops, galleries, gardens, and theatres.” The 
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effort to recall old Paris in new Paris was one which required a 
real strain on the imagination, and it was hard to think that 
this spot had been soaked with the blood of ten thousand 
victims from the King and Queen to Madame Roland and 
Charlotte Corday, and that every bright terrace, every bridge, 
and every tower had echoed with the roar of cannon and mus- 
ketry, the shouts and screams of battle and massacre, not once 
or twice, but back through the stormy times of the Revolution 
and the Fronde and League, St. Bartholomew’s, the civil wars, 
the English conquests, feudal faction fights, the Counts of Paris, 
the Franks, Gauls, and Romans. Having pointed out many 
historic spots in Paris which were within easy reach of the 
tourist, Mr. Harrison proceeded to group the historic record of 
Paris into epochs, each of which he said could be traced by the 
successive circuits and positions of the walls. The eighth and 
final circuit was that built by Louis Philippe in 1840, and 
comprised the fortifications which held the German army 
at bay for four months, and which it was now proposed to 
destroy and to substitute a circuit even more vast. Another 
line of historical association from which much was to be learnt 
comprised the history of the religious foundations, the churches, 
abbeys, and confraternities. The church of St. Géneviéve, the 
patron saint of Paris in the fifth century, who is said to have 
roused Paris to resist Attila the Hun, was founded in 508 by 
Clovis and Clotilda, the first Christian King and Queen of the 
Franks. Upon this spot a vast abbey was raised, and its 
history went back to times before Arthur, and a century before 
the beginning of Christianity among the Saxons. St. Germains, 
again, was the abbey founded by Childebert, the son of Clovis, 
in 542, half a century before St. Augustine came to Canterbury. 
The Abbey of St. Germains became one of the greatest founda- 
tions in Christendom. St. Denis had been the burying-place 
of many kings since Dagobert, and was a typical monument of 
the Middle Ages. Mr. Harrison also considered various abbeys 
and cathedrals from an architectural point of view, awarding to 
Nétre Dame the first place as a typical cathedral of Gothic 
architecture. 


TESSERA. 


Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
W. JACKSON, 

IR JOSHUA considered historical painting as the great 
point of perfection to which artists should aspire. Gains- 
borough either wanted conception or taste to relish historical 
painting, which he always considered as out of his way, and 
thought he should make himself ridiculous by attempting it. 
Sir Joshua never painted a landscape, except the two views 
from his villa at Richmond—subjects altogether improper for a 
picture, and by no means happily executed. The little touches 
of landscape which he frequently introduced in the background 
of portraits were in a much superior style, and well calculated 
for the effect intended. Gainsborough painted some hundreds 
of landscapes of different degrees of merit—some little better 
than washed drawings, others very rich—but they all possessed 
that freedom of pencilling which will for ever make them 
valuable in the eye of an artist. Sir Joshua never painted 
cattle, shipping, or other subordinate subjects. Gainsborough 
painted cattle of all denominations very finely. He never pre- 
tended to the correctness of rigging, &c., but I have séen some 
general effects of sea, sea-coast, and vessels that have been 
truly masterly. Sir Joshua in portraits was different according 
to the area of his practice. In his best times his pictures 
possessed an element of design, picturesque draperies, beautiful 
disposition of parts and circumstances, and certainly were 
greatly superior to those of all other artists. Gainsborough 
was always sure of a likeness—not frequently happy in attitude 
or disposition of parts. His pencilling was sometimes thin and 
hatchy, sometimes rich and full, but always possessing a facility 
of touch which, as in his landscapes, makes the worst of his 
pictures valuable. Sir Joshua made very few drawings. It is 
natural to suppose that he made some, but as I never saw any 
they cannot be supposed to be numerous, nor can I say any- 
thing upon the subject. Of Gainsborough, on the contrary, 
perhaps, there are more drawings existing than of any other 
artist, ancient or modern. I must have seen at leasta thou- 
sand, not one of which but possesses merit, and some in a 

transcendent degree. 


Wiichel Angelo as Architect. 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON, 

That colossus of painting and sculpture, Michel. Angelo 
Buonarotti, because he excelled in these arts, has been con- 
sidered also as equally eminent in architecture. This name is 
continually cited as that of one of the restorers of architecture. 
The mind of Buonarotti was capable of magnificence and over- 
powering sublimity as a painter and sculptor, but as an architect 
he was ignorant and capricious, of bad taste, tending by his 
example to retrograde, instead of advancing the art. We have 
unfortunately too many examples of his vicious style. The 


chapel in San Lorenzo and the Medicean Library in Florence 
evince how far Michel Angelo was deficient in the very gram- 
mar of the art. Who that examines this latter production can 
call, with any degree of reason, Buonarotti a good architect ? 
In the vestibule we see columns, instead of forming the principal 
features of the composition, used as mere ornaments sunk in 
niches, and to prove the greater absurdity of their decoration, 
supported upon consols. The door is devoid of grace, breadth, » 
and grandeur ; the windows distorted by terminal pilasters and. 
other heavy incongruous dressings. 


St. Pancras and St. Martin’s Churches. sol 
o.- Wei He: LERDS. ee fr 
It is not a multiplicity of parts that can in itself produce 
richness ; besides which, it is necessary there should be con- 
gruity, and that the predominating character of the order 
should be made to manifest itself here also. Of this we have 
a most successful example in the portico of St. Pancras Church. 
The doorcases and the doors themselves correspond with the 
style of the columns, and serve to extend and keep up their 
effect throughout. Precisely the same taste, although working - 
upon very different forms, is discoverable in one as in the 
other. There are no jarring dissonances to interrupt our satis- 
faction. It must be confessed, however, that the entablature is 
not treated with equal happiness, for, as neither the pediment nor ~ 
the frieze has any enrichment, more depth and ornament are 
required in the cornice in order to balance the effect of the 
columns, and lessen in some degree that. disparity now occa- 
sioned by the transition from copiousness to comparative 
meagreness of decoration. Nor is the deficiency here at all © 
lessened by observing that the mouldings of the antze caps are ~ 
continued along the walls at the sides of tke building, 
whereby the upper part of the elevation becomes com- 
paratively richer than in front, where, since the entablature: 
could receive no such increase, some addition in the way 
of embellishment ought to have been thrown in. The 
doors within the portico of St. Martin’s Church furnish am 
example altogether the reverse of the preceding. They are 
mean and insignificant as regards the proportions of the 
portico itself; and, instead of the centre one being made more: 
conspicuous and commanding than the other two, it appears. 
depressed in comparison with them, because the spring of its — 
arch is lower than their horizontal architraves. Neither cam 
anything well be imagined more uncouth in themselves, or less. 
suitable to the order here employed, than the forms and de- 
tails both of the doors and windows ; and if an architect does 
not show any purity of taste or nobleness of ideas in parts 
where he is left more to himself than in columns and entabla- 
tures, which are seldom other than avowed copies, whatever 
merit there may be in the latter when taken by themselves, he 
has but a sorry claim to commendation; since the praise ~ 
bestowed amounts to no more than an acknowledgment that 
the deformities he has added of his own do not altogether pre- 
vent our feeling the beauty of what he has only borrowed, 
The attention of architectural students is by far too exclusively 
directed to the orders alone; whereas, were more study be- 
stowed upon windows and other parts, which certainly allow 
greater scope for inventive design, more varied and original 
effect of detail and ornament might be obtained. 


Builders and Quantities. 


T...H.. WATE. 

I believe that the simplest and most satisfactory arrange- . 
ment would be to disconnect the surveyor from the builder, to 
make him (on the nomination of the architect) the agent and 
adviser of the employer in the matter of quantities, as the 
architect is in matters of arrangement, taste, construction, and 
decoration. That he should take out the quantities from the 
architect’s drawings on his. own responsibility ; that he should 
be paid by the employer instead of by the builder (half on the 
completion of his quantities, and half on completion of the 
work and’ settlement of account). That the priced bills of 
quantities should be attached to, and form part of, the con- 
tract, as much as the drawings and’ specifications ; and when 
signed and sealed up, should not be referred to again till 
necessary for making up the accounts except with the consent 
of both parties. That the builder should not be held respon- 
sible for the execution of any works not included in these. 
quantities, and for which naturally, as they have not been 
included in his priced bills of quantities, he has not been paid ; 
but that, on the other hand, he must be held responsible to 
execute (or to have deducted from his bill, in making up the 
final account) any portion of the work included in the quantities 
which he-has not executed; we should thus, I think, have a 
fair guarantee that only the actual quantity of work shown on 
the drawings was, included in the quantities, and thus the 
cost of our works would not be unnecessarily swelled. The 
employer would be fully protected, for as long as his architect 
and his surveyor were honest men, he would only pay for work 
actually executed, and there would be no margin taken to cover, 
unknown contingencies. I have adopted this system in my 
own practice, and can scarcely imagine, though I should be 
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ready to hear, any practical objection that can be urged against 
it. I can conceive nothing more unjust or more opposed to the 
spirit of equity, than to require a builder to take the quantities 
as they come from your surveyor, denying him the right to 
appoint a surveyor’ to verify on his part the accuracy of those 
quantities, and yet to bind him in a contract to execute all the 
works shown on a certain set of drawings, and described in 
a given specification, though many of the items may have been 
omitted in the quantities you force him to take without guarantee- 
ing their accuracy. 
Panels and Canvas. 
J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A. 

The Italians adhered to the. use of wooden panels longer 
and with greater constancy than the Flemings. Down to the 
earlier years of the sixteenth century, pictures of all dimen- 
sions were almost invariably painted on panels; there were, 
however, differences of practice in the several Italian schools. 
The use of canvas first became frequent with the Venetian and 
Lombard artists in the latter years of the fifteenth century ; 
Giovanni, and Gentile Bellini, and Andrea Mantegna employed 
canvases for their decorative pictures of great size, but. the ordi- 
nary easel-pictures of those artists were still usually painted on 
panel. With the new school of the Cinque-cento in Venice, 
with Giorgione, Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and their 
successors ever afterwards, canvas became almost the only 
vehicle. In the Florentine school, on the contrary, there is 
scarcely an instance of any picture of the Quattro-cento period 
painted other than on panel, and this vehicle continued in 
favour down to the end, paintings on canvas, except in works 
of very large diménsions, continuing always to be rather the 
exception than the rule. In the Flemish and Dutch schools, 
until the period of Rubens, or his immediate predecessors of 
the Antwerp school, pictures, as a rule, were of smaller dimen- 
sions than those of the Italian masters, and were almost 
invariably on panel; but in the seventeenth century, in these 
schools, canvas almost completely superseded panel for works 
of large size, whilst small easel-pictures were indifferently 
executed on either vehicle. In the north of Italy the woods 
commonly employed for panels were poplar and fir, or deal. 
In the Florentine and southern districts, poplar, fig, chestnut, 
and walnut. In the Netherlands, on the other hand, oak was 
almost exclusively employed. 


Earliest Use of Portland Stone. 
C. H. SMITH. 

Holinshed, who wrote his “ Chronicles of England” prior to 
the year 1574, has given rather a long account of Portland Isle. 
He has also, in another part of his works, devoted an entire 
chapter to the subject of ‘Quarries of Stone for Building,” but 
in neither case has he made even the slightest allusion to Port- 
land stone. Camden, the historian (who died in 1623), has also 
minutely described the island of Portland without mentioning 
the stone quarries ; and it is worthy of remark that in the next 
paragraph he describes the island of Purbeck, distant about 
fifteen or twenty miles, as having “many sorts of good stone, 
from which large quantities are carried to London, to the great 
advantage of the inhabitants.” From these two eminent writers 
being wholly silent on the subject of Portland stone, we may 
reasonably infer that at that time it was a material not generally 
known or used except in the immediate vicinity of the quarries. 
James I. appointed Inigo Jones his chief architect and surveyor- 
general of His Majesty’s works. Under this appointment he 
had to survey the Crown lands at Portland, and his discrimina- 
tion very soon led to the introduction of Portland stone for all 
the principal buildings in and about London. The banquetting- 
room or military chapel at Whitehall was begun in the year 
1619, and finished in two years. As far as I can search or 
learn, this is the earliest building of magnitude constructed 
with Portland stone in London, or at any considerable distance 
frox the quarries. In 1631 Inigo Jones received orders to 
repair the old cathedral of St. Paul’s. This was performed by 
“casing great part of the outside, and adding a grand 
Corinthian portico to the west front, all of Portland stone.” 
From that time it became the chief material used for orna- 
mental architecture, not only in the south of England, but in 
many parts round the coasts of this country and Ireland. 
After the fire of London in 1666, up to the beginning of the 
present century, the architects and builders of London scarcely 
ever thought of using any other kind of stone, except for pave- 
ments and similar subordinate purposes. Sir Christopher Wren 
used Portland stone for St. Paul’s Cathedral and other public 
buildings, because he considered it the best material then 
known, and on account of the quarries belonging to the Crown, 
as well as their being most eligibly situated for water-carriage. 
Among the writings of Sir Christopher Wren relative to the 
stone for St. Paul’s, he states that ‘“‘All the most eminent 
masons of England were of opinion that stone of the largest 
scantlings were there to be found, or nowhere. An inquiry was 
made after all the good stone that England afforded ; and, next 
to Portland, Rock Abbey stone, and some others in Yorkshire, 
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seemed the best and most durable, but large stone for the 
Paul’s works was not easily to be had even there.” ° At first all 
the stone brought from Portland was obtained from the Crown 
land on the north-east of the island. 


Size of Stones in Masonry. 
E. -CRESY. 

In many edifices, both ancient and modern, it has been 
observed that the stones used were too thin, viz., that they had 
not sufficient thickness in proportion to their length, and that 
in consequence they broke under the weight. These accidents 
arose from the stones not resting equally throughout the whole 
surface of their beds, either because these surfaces were not 
exactly dressed or levelled, or because some unequal settle- 
ment took place which deranged the lower stones. ‘The greater 
the thickness given to stones relative to their length, the greater 
is the power of resisting this effect, which it is often very diffi- 
cult to foresee or prevent. For works which have very great 
weights to carry, such as walls and points of support, cubes are 
the strongest, but they have less stability and do not form 
sufficient bond ; those in which the length is much greater 
than the height have more bond but less strength to carry the 
weight. According to the experiments made on stone, the 
length may be fixed at from twice to thrice their height, and 
their width from once to twice, supposing the stone of ‘a 
moderate hardness. When stones are very hard, more than a 
foot thick and wrought on all sides, their length may be from 
four to five times their height, and their width front two to: 
three times. Larger dimensions increase the expense without 
adding to the utility. 

Chantrey as a Sculptor. 
PROFESSOR VON RAUMER. 

By far the greater number of Chantrey’s works are busts, or 
portrait statues (remarkable, as I am assured, for the perfection 
of the resemblance), and sepulchral monuments, generally con- 
ceived with a view to the same end. But I see in these heads 
merely the faithful impression and imitation of nature, not the 
poetical and artistical idealisation which nobody can fail to be 
struck with in the great masters. Likeness, portrait, is, and 
must ever be, something one-sided, subordinant, dependent in 
art. Men like Lysippus, Raphael, and Titian had the power 
of breaking down and obliterating the barriers which separate 
the real from the ideal, imitation from creation, and of purify- 
ing the given form from all dross in the refining fire of their 
genius. If you compare Titian’s Charles V. and Adamberger’s 
Charles V. you will have a clear conception of what I mean, 
of what I looked for and did not find. In the whole-length 
statues of heroes, statesmen, &c., I found not, indeed, the defects 
of the last age, but a certain pervading monotony of the atti- 
tude, the station, the draperies, which made me doubt whether 
I might venture to conclude with certainty that the work gave 
the precise individuality of the man—a doubt which cannot by 
any possibility occur to anybody who looks at Rauch’s Alicher 
at Scharnhost. All Chantrey’s works jlie on this side the line 
beyond which lay the. whole region of art among the Greeks, 
at which beauty of form’and the ideal (in the true sense of the 
word) appear as the proper scope of art—the true object of the 
genial artist. Canova may have his defects, but he attempted 
to create a Paris, a Perseus, a Venus, and Graces. I do not 
mention the creations of the German masters. Rauch’s two 
queens far surpass, both in conception and execution, all that 
I saw in that style of Chantrey’s. As to works whose exclusive 
aim is the revelation of that beauty with which the soul of every 
artist should be filled, it were idle to hope that such can ever 
be produced in a country where the time and thoughts of a 
popular artist are engrossed by commissions of a very different 
character. 

italian and Gothic Ornament. 
F. W. Moopy. 


The foliage of the Lombards may sometimes be wanting in 
severity, but for the decoration of panels or pilasters nothing 
can well be finer; beside it, even the best specimens of Gothic 
ornament would appear almost barbaric. The much-vaunted 
naturalism of the Decorated style is, after all, the work of men 
of little artistic skill; much of the ornament is nothing more 
than lumps of coarsely-carved leaves stuck on at regular inter- 
vals. Iam far from ignoring the effect and beauty of much 
Gothic work ; many of the capitals, for instance, in the choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral have a stern archaic vigour that 
would certainly not be improved by the delicacy and grace 
which an Italian artist would have added to them. But it is 
the fashion to exalt and attribute every excellency to every 
phase of Gothic, whereas the plain truth is that little of it has 
any artistic merit beyond contributing to the fretted and 
picturesque effect of the building. Comparisons are especially 
odious in art, but if made the Goths will not be, gainers by ~ 
them, and they would be wise to be silent. The fact that one 
can get twenty carvers who can execute Gothic ornament to one 
that can do anything resembling the Italian style is.a. conclusive 
proof of the refinement of the latter. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association Pfo- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, vice-president of the Association, 
read a paper on “Sir Christopher Wren,” in the course of which 
he dwelt on the importance of the work of Wren to the modern 
student. The Medteval revival had passed, and Wren’s 
churches could now be estimated without prejudice. They 
had now come to see that there is no salvation in special styles, 
that all styles were good when used with a right sense of their 
fitness for the purpose in hand, and that beyond and above all 
questions of. this style or that there were the great universal 
truths of arf;to which, if their work conformed, it mattered 
comparatively little in what particular style it was planned. 
Wren’s work was modern, and was done under modern con- 
ditions. His buildings had little to aid them in the way of 
beauty of material or ornament, in association or surroundings. 
He worked without the aid of a tradition of-style, and without 
artistically trained subcrdinates. His success was due to his 
own native genius, his sense of grace and of proportion, and his 
direct, simple, businesslike method of work. His life had 
for modern architects both encouragement and warning 
encouragement, because he did great things under the un- 
promising conditions which were much the same in their own 
fime as in his; warning, because it was impossible to follow in 
Wren’s footsteps without something of the true artistic spirit 
of the master. 


UPTON CHURCH, BERKS. 


HE following paper was read by Mr. S. Slingsby Stall- 
wood, architect, at last week’s meeting of the Berks 
Archeological and Architectural Society :—In bringing before 
tthe society some brief remarks upon the interesting features of 
the Church of St. Mary ye Virgin, at Upton—the restoration 
-of the nave of which I had the privilege of directing at the 
early part of this year—I am actuated by a desire to induce 
others who are engaged in ecclesiastical works to make known, 
through the medium of this society, any similar points of 
iaterest within the county of Berks, which in the course of 
practice may come under their notice. In this way we shall 
gather together, bit by bit, information of the utmost value, 
which being published in.the Transactions from time to time, 
may ultimately become a fairly complete account of the arche- 
ological treasures of the county. According to Dugdale’s 
“* Monasticon ” (vol. v. p. 88), the advowson and tithes of Upton 
were given to the Convent of Bermondsey, by Wynebald de 
Balam, A.D. r10o92—5 William Rufus. In the annals of Ber- 
mondsey Priory (published in the Rolls Series) the entry 
is :— 1152, Hoc anno (anno regis Stephani decimo octavo), 
Winebaldus de Balam dedit monachis de Bermundseie Eccle- 
siam de Uptone et terram vocatam Melneham ;” this must have 
been a second entry, as there is also “AD. 1092, Dedit etiam 
idem Winebaldus medietatem Uptoniz.” It can hardly be sup- 
posed that fifty-eight years elapsed before the donation was 
completed,.and we may safely conclude that A.D. 1092 is the 
date of Wynebald de Balam’s gift of the church to the priory, 
and I shall presently show that the Norman features of the 
church accord with this, and that the north doorway is of an 
anterior age. This church, which is one of the smallest in the 
diocese, consists simply of chancel and nave, the dimensions 
‘being—chancel, 16 feet 3 inches by 13 feet 9 inches, and the 
nave 33 feet by 16 feet inside. The walls exceed three feet in 
thickness. The most ancient feature of the church, to which 
4 wish specially to draw your attention, is a doorway (now 
cisused) on the north side of the nave, which I consider to be a 
remnant of Anglo-Saxon times.’ Other features of the church 
belong, as I shall presently show, to a very early period of the 
Norman era, and they bear distinct evidences of date ; but the 
north doorway to which I am now directing your attention 
differs from these early Norman features in the rude nature of 
its design, in possessing no mouldings, and in an entire absence 
of anything approaching te ornament, whilst the construction 
of the masonry is excessively rude. The jambs consist of 
. ashlar blocks of irregular size. The head of the opening is flat, 
having a lintel 11 inches deep formed of four stones, and above 

. the lintel is a tympanum of plain slabs of freestone, with a 
- rough rubble arch of elliptic form above. The mortar joints 
~ are very coarse, as is usual with work of the Saxon period. 
When I first examined this old work prior to restoration, the 

, masonry was found to be in a most dilapidated condition, and 
: $0 much out of an upright that rebuilding seemed to be almost 
vunavoidable, but acting on the principle which ought to guide 
.every restorer of ancient buildings, that not a single old 
:Stone should be disturbed, unless it is absolutely unavoidable, 
‘t determined to endeavour to get the masonty back to the 
yerpendicular, and to strengthen it from behind without dis- 


turbing the stones, and in this I had the good fortune to be 
fairly successful, and the work exists now without alteration, as 
erected over 800 years ago, though somewhat out of an upright. 
The rector informs me that during excavations in the church- 
yard, Saxon graves have been discovered, and Saxon spindle 
whorls found from time to time, which indicate that a church 
existed here in Saxon times, and help to prove that the old 
doorway—differing as it does from the early Norman work— 
is a remnant of the earlier church. The other features to 
which I wish to draw attention are the very small windows, 
the chancel arch, and the south doorway, all of the Early 
Norman period, and exceedingly interesting. The windows 
are, I think, smaller than any I have ever before met with ; 
they have semicircular heads; the size in one case is only 
18 inches in height and 7 inches wide, This is on the north 
side of the chancel. The corresponding window on the south 
side of the chancel. and those in the nave are of the same 
shape, but slightly larger ; these early windows have a very 
small chamfer externally, and very wide splays on the inside, 
and my impression is. that originally there was no glazing. In 
the nave the height from the floor to the sillis as muchas 8 feet. 
The chancel arch is exceedingly interesting; it has two massive 
jambs perfectly plain, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and rather over 
4 feet high, upon which are imposts moulded and carved in a 
rude way, and from which springs a plain semicircular arch, 
with no moulding or chamfer. The.chancel arch opening is 
only 7 feet 3 inches wide, and the height from the floor to the 
top of the arch is 8 feet. The arch ought not, perhaps, to be 
termed semicircular, as it is depressed at the crown to the 
extent of 3 inches, but this is due I think to the weight of wall- 
ing above. The only moulding or ornament connected with 
the chancel arch is upon the imposts, the character of which ts 
such as to fix the date of this work at about A.D. 1080, and this: 
is borne out by the fact that moulding and ornament very 
strongly resemble work in the White Tower, the date of which 
is ascertained beyond mere speculation. The remaining feature 
to which I wish to direct attention is the south doorway: the 
opening is 3 feet in width and 6 feet 6 inches high, and has a 
semicircular head, the jambs are perfectly plam, and the head 
has-a zigzag moulding. Time has served to thrust the arch out 
of its true shape, and in restoring I have acted upon the prin- 
ciple which guided me in the case of the north doorway, and 
so left and strengthened the distorted arch, rather than disturb 
the ancient jointing of the masonry. There are other points 
about the church, such as the fine sixteenth-century roof, which 
has been opened and restored, and the old font bowl, but I 
have purposely confined your attention to those early features 
which render this church one of more than ordimary interest. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


eae twenty-fourth annual report of the Council of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts for the year ending 
August 31 has just been issued. ‘At the close of the financial 
year,” the report says, “the amount of capital stood at 
18,0132, 165.114. The increase during the year was 170/., due 
to the contributions of new members. The revenue account 
continues to show an improvement. On the year’s operations 
there is a surplus of 144f 19s. 8d., of which 100/, has been 
applied towards writing off depreciation in value of furniture 
and fittings. A considerable saving in interest has been effected. 
by the reduction from 4} to 4 per cent. of the rate of interest 
on the bonds over the property. The annual spring exhibition 
of 1885 was one of great excellence. The contributions from 
artists were of a high order of merit, and a few very valuable 
loan pictures gave more than ordinary interest to the collection. 
Prominent among these were the Turner and Gainsborough, 
kindly lent by Mr. John Graham, of Skelmorlie. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to state that the public showed their appreciation 
of the exhibition. The attendance was exceedingly good, and 
resulted in a gross increase of 258/. os. rod. over the returns of, 
the preceding year. The number of works sold was 210, 
producing 4,070/. 5s. 6a. The Institute Art Union made a 
satisfactory start. Through its intervention, pictures of the 
catalogue value of 1,194/. 5s. were bought in the exhibition. 
The galleries continue to be well let for bazaars, &c. The 
present state of the membership is as follows :—Contributors 
of 25/., 18; contributors of 1o/., 418; contributors of 52. 58 ; 
total, 494, of whom 16 have been elected since last report. Of 
the members, 19 are private gentlemen, one lady, 302 merchants, 
95 professional gentlemen, and 77 artists.’ 


The Institute and Quantities. Mr. W. Woodward, 
A.R.1.B.A,, writes to say that what the meeting on the 18th inst. 
did not care to remove was the prohibition against Fellows 
taking out quantities for the buildings of other architects. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WHEATFIELD: MOWING. 


HIS illustration forms the third section of the frieze by 
M. Paut Baupo1n. 


ASKHAM HALL, YORK: FARM BUILDINGS, 


HE illustration represents the farm buildings in con- 

nection with Askham Hall, lately constructed from 

the designs of Messrs. CHortry & Connon, Leeds. 
Views of the Hall have appeared in Zhe Architect. 


CLEDOW HALL: FARM BUILDINGS. 
HESE buildings are less extensive in scale, .and 
have been also designed by Messrs. CHORLEY & 
CONNON. 


EARLY HISTORY OF BAS-RELIEF.* 
By A. S: MURRAY. 


{te will be necessary for our present purpose of tracing the 
history of sculpture in relief among the nations of 
antiquity to go as far back as about 2,500 years B.c. Thatisa 
long stretch of time, and you may well think that work done at 
so remote a period can hardly have much interest for the active 
artist of our day. To some extent this is quite true; and I 
only ask you to go back so far for a moment while we consider 
the appearance of certain Assyrian cylinders. These cylinders, 
you are aware, formed the seals or signets of kings and’other 
persons of importance, and the manner of using them was to 
roll them along a strip of moist clay until, by a complete 
revolution of the cylinder, the whole design was impressed in 
relief. - For this purpose it was necessary that the design 
should be so engraved as to deliver itself perfectly on the 
clay. Any undercutting would have been destructive; but, in 
fact, there was no danger in that early age of any such thing 
as undercutting. The workmanship is quite rude and simple. 
Yet, with the little technical skill which they possessed the 
men who engraved these cylinders recognised clearly a point 
of some importance. They perceived that the design of a 
cylinder should be so composed that ever when it was but 
partially rolled out on the clay it would present a figure or 
group of figures so far complete in itself as to be at least 
agreeable to look on. In short they saw that the true principle 
for them was that of a procession. Their work reminds one of 
the monotonous music of a barbarous nation, just as the frieze 
of the Parthenon recalls the work of a great maestro, complex 
in its design and yet continuously dominated by a grand 
theme. Or, again, to take a comparison from literature, we 
may see in the dramas of Shakespeare the same progress from 
monotonous to highly complex composition. Critics have re- 
marked and followed out elaborately “his habit of playing 
upon one subject or several subjects in adrama; transfusing the 
subject into different characters, and continually recurring to it 
with repetitions and variations, so that the drama presents 
something which resembles the continual. recurrence of sub- 
ject, answer, and counter-subject in a fugue.” In one of his 
early dramas, the ‘Comedy of Errors,” this habit of composi- 
tion is so monotonous that a clever critic has said of it, “As 
for the structure of the composition it is a mere case of multi- 
plication by twice over.” How different, how complex with the 
wealth of fancy and thcught is “ Hamlet,” the work of his best 
time! We could hardly admire the “ Comedy of Errors,” 
even if it were presented by the best talent of the Lyceum. 
Nor could we listen with patience in the Albert Hall while an 
Arcadian shepherd piped for an hour the few notes at his com- 
mand, But should you meet the shepherd with his flocks in 
his own Arcadia, you will listen to him by the hour with eager 
‘delight. Similarly we cannot admire the ancient cylinders 
now, unless by force of imagination we can go back to those 
remote times when the ordinary circumstances of life combined 
‘to lend impressiveness to those simple works. The monoto- 
nous roll of thunder would have little effect if it were not.for 
tthe surrounding circumstances which render it imposing—the 
unnatural darkness and sense of expectation. 

As time went on the Assyrian engravers learned also to 
introduce some measure of melody into their designs, and as 
early as the year 1500 B.C. we find a cylinder on which the 
design of a hero, struggling under the weight of a slain lion, is 
repeated with considerable skill. While repeating the same 
subject the engraver has reversed it, so that the figure is now 


* A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy on Thursday evening, 
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moving from right to left, instead of from left to right, as in 
the first representation. This process of reversing meant a 
good deal of thinking, and a very respectable knowledge of 
anatomy. The workmanship is really fine, and the design 
undoubtedly presents us with the new element of harmony 
superadded to the original principle of progressive monotony. 
As you follow the rolling of the cylinder on the clay, first one 
complete and beautiful design reveals itself, then another 
equally complete and beautiful, yet differing from the last only: 
in artistic quality. The artist has claimed his right to exhibit. 
in a new variety his love for the legend which he had to repre- 
sent. 

At the phrase “ancient bas-relief” our memories revert to 
long bands of friezes such as those of the Parthenon, the 
Mausoleum, the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, and others. 
And, indeed, it is curious that, separated as these friezes are 
from the cylinders of which we have been speaking by about’ 
one thousand years, they should yet convey to us so distinctly 
the impression of a great cylinder rolled out mysteriously in 
marble. Such, however, is the fact ; and in this fact we may- 
see how Greek sculptors whose names are enshrined among us 
recognised the same laws as the humble engravers of cylinders 
who preceded them by so long a period, and who lived under- 
entirely different conditions. It might be said that the Greeks 
had only taken what they found ready to hand and, developed 
it. Yes; but when you have a vast choice, and when you 


| choose just the very right thing to set to work upon, you are as 


nearly as can be in the position of an original creator. It is no 
derogation to Shakespeare that he took the outlines of his 
dramas from a huge heap of mcre or less commonplace litera- 
ture which he found at hand. The whole question turns on the 
genius for selection. 

It would not be correct to assume that the Greek sculptors 
took the notion of their long bands of friezes directly from the 
rolled-out impressions of cylinders ; for it seems clear that what 
they followed was some such model as those long plates of 
bronze embossed with designs representing the triumphs of 
Shalmaneser II. which are now in the British Museum. No 
doubt the designs of these plates were originally derived from: 
the cylinders ; but still they form an intermediate link, and it 
is necessary to bear this in mind. Had the frieze of the’ 
Parthenon been a direct lineal descendant from the cylinders 
it would certainly not have been richly coloured, as we have 
every reason to suppose it was; still less would the bridles of 
the horses have been made of glittering bronze and attached to 
the marble, as we know positively they were. The moment 
you admit the intermediate link of bronze bas-reliefs you are 
able to account for these curious phenomena, You can see that 
the height of the relief was originally determined not by the 
taste of individual artists, but really by the nature of the bronze 
itself, which did not admit of being beaten up beyond a fixed 
limit, which limit we call bas-relief, or more properly mezzo- 
relief. In the nature of marble there is nothing to suggest the 
notion of working a relief on its surface. It is a solid aggregate 
substance, and may suggest a figure in the round very well, but 
not a relief. No doubt the clay impression of a cylinder could 
have suggested the idea of bas-relief in marble, but not so well, 
I think, as the bronze plates. For, after all, the cylinder may 
in reality be engraved very deeply if it is so desired. It was 
only convenience that kept the design shallow ; whereas in the 
bronze you have the fixed limit up to which the metal can be 
beaten, and that limit is a permanent model for bas-relief in 
marble. It is one thing to have limits as to what may or may 
not be done fixed by the judgment of individuals ; it is quite 
another and a much better thing to have them fixed by an 
unalterable law in the nature of the materials you employ. On 
the other hand, it is of the utmost consequence not to lose sight 
of the fact that the ancient artist, while readily observing such 
laws, set himself to utilise them for the purposes of his art. 
Finding himself free, or rather compelled by tradition, to use 
colour on his bas-reliefs, he at once perceived that it could be 
employed in such a way as to increase the distinctness of his 
images, and to give them, as has been said, a fixity of appear- 
ance which would render them more or less independent of the 
caprices of light and shadow. 

In thus speaking of the most famous of our Greek bas- 
reliefs, it may be thought that I have been bandying about 
great names to little purpose, and, in fact, disturbing their 
sanctity. But just as in science it is sometimes necessary to 
say, though it does not sound very respectful, that man is an 
animal, so also in historical inquiry there is occasionally no 
help for it but to regard matters in their most fundamental 
conditions. 

There can be no question that the Greek sculptors found 
ready to hand, among the works of their Assyrian predecessors, 
the principles which they carried out in their friezes of bas-relief. 
But they found them, as I have said, in a more or less primitive 
condition. Had they found nothing else they would have done 
well to have taken them to start with. The question that pre- 
sents itself to my mind is, Would they in the circumstances 
have been wise enough to have recognised the merits of these 
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principles? That is open to doubt. What we do know, how- 
ever, is that they found, ready to’ hand, a vast quantity of mis- 
cellaneous artistic material, and that from out of it they chose, 
as a. firm foundation to work on in matters of bas-relief, those 
simple principles of repetition and counter-movement. I do 
not say that Greek sculptors seized upon these principles all at 
once. It would have been strange if they had, beset as they 
were on all hands by the temptations of all those miscellaneous 
art products which had issued from their predecessors in 
Assyria, Egypt, and Phoenicia. Fortunately they had first of 
all to acquire technical skill, and in acquiring it they were 
brought face to face with eternal principles. That would help 
them for a little. But it is not difficult to imagine, and indeed 
can be nearly proved, that when once technical knowledge had 
advanced some way among the early Greeks, the temptation to 
follow the attractive but delusive examples of their predecessors 
was occasionally irresistible. It is, therefore, only fair to Greece 
that we should consider her temptations to go astray. To this 
end I will call your attention to some features of Assyrian bas- 
relief as it was being practised just before the rise of art in 
Greece, and then I will endeavour to show how the Greeks 
became acquainted with these products of the Assyrians—that 
is to say, by the mediation of the Phcenicians. 

First, it should be remarked that Assyrian sculpture consists 
almost exclusively of bas-relief. The few statues in the round 
that have survived are surprisingly clumsy. We may take it, 
then, that the artistic gifts of that people ran wholly in the 
direction of bas-relief ; and we may notice, also, slight differ- 
ences of treatment, according as the relief extends over the 
long alabaster slabs that decorated.a palace, or was worked out 
in bronze. In bronze the nature of the material allowed or 
even demanded a reasonable amount of roundness. On the 
other hand, these long facing slabs of alabaster which you see 
in the galleries of the Museum were held to be best treated 
when they presented the greatest possible extent of flat surface. 
So long as this remained a paramount condition in such work, 
it was not to be expected that sculptors would imbibe from 
their daily practice much of a fresh impulse towards the study 
of form. They glided, in fact, into a habit of rapid sketching, 
which united the vast extent and variety of subject with which 
they had to deal. And this habit was confirmed in them often 
by the ease with which the alabaster slabs could be worked, 
and the advantageous effects which were obtained by a free 
use of colour. As to the general nature of their designs, I 
cannot do better than quote the description of Professor Perrot. 
He says :— 

“There was nothing in the daily life of sculptors or in the 
requirements they laboured to fulfil which either assisted them 
to make good their deficiencies or compelled them to do it for 
themselves. By their failure to appreciate living form for its 
own sake, for its beauty of line and harmony of proportion, 
they put a voluntary limit to their ambition. But this absten- 
tion, or, if you like, this impotence, did not prevent Assyrian 
artists from fulfilling in the most brilliant fashion the other part 
of the task to which they were called by the habits and require- 
ments of the society for which they laboured. The sculptors 
were mainly employed by the king; their chief business was 
to multiply his images; they were charged to commemorate 
the sovereign in every act of his life, in every one of the many 
parts involved by his indefatigable activity as builder, chief 
justice, hunter, commander-in-chief, and supreme pontiff. 
From the king himself to the last of his soldiers or prisoners, 
everyone who had his own marked place in a picture was 
draped ; the sculptor could produce every episode ‘of the royal 
life in the truest and most.animated fashion without ever having 
learnt to draw the nude. In fact, he was not called upon, like 
the Greek artist, to procure for the zesthetic sense the pure joys 
that are given by the sight of noble forms or movements well 
rendered ; his duty was to commemorate by a series of clear 
lively images those events that were celebrated in words in the 
text inscribed on the very alabaster slabs beneath his hand. 
Assyrian sculpture had this documentary character in the very 
highest degree. Its creations in the intention of those by whom 
they were commissioned were less works of art than records ; 
the long inscriptions, and the endless series of pictures with 
which the palace walls were covered, were no more than an 
illustrated book. And in what class of literature should that 
book be placed? Jt. has been called an epic illustrated by 
sculptors—a description that seems hardly just. For in every 
epic worthy of the name the marvellous occupies an important 
place, while in these reliefs it scarcely has a place at all. With 
few exceptions the belief in a superior and divine world makes 
itself felt in Assyrian art only in certain fantastic images of gods 
and demons. And such images have their places rigidly fixed 
by tradition 3; they stand at the palace gates, but are scarcely 
ever found within its saloons, and are entirely absent from the 
marches, battles, and sieges. Here and _ there among such 
pictures, but at long intervals, we find some feature that reminds 

us of the aid that Assur andthe other national gods afforded 
their worshippers. The spaces to be covered were vast, but 
the warlike kings of Assyria cut out enough work for their 


sculptors to keep them always busy. Every campaign and 
every battle, every siege or passage of a river, seemed to them 
worthy of commemoration by the chisel. ‘Those to whom the 
work was given were’ forced therefore to multiply figures ; the 
task was complicated, and yet had to be finished with extreme 
rapidity. The sovereign was in a ‘hurry to enjoy the spectacle 
he had promised himself; he wished to inhabit for as many 
years as possible the dwelling whose walls, like so many magic 
mirrors, would reflect his own prowess and glory. And so the 
sculptor had to produce much and produce fast. We can there- 
fore understand how it was that his creations never lost a 
certain look of improvisation. 
such a mode of work, namely, force, vitality, and abandon, 
but combined with all its defects, inequality, incoherence, and 
frequent repetition.. In order to cover the surface abandoned 
to the sculptor as quickly as possible, the work had to be 
divided ; everyone who was thought to be capable of wielding 
a chisel was pressed into the service. Sculptors of established 
fame, who had already helped to decorate more than one palace, 
mediocre artists with more age and experience than talent, 
young apprentices entering the workshops for the first time—all 
were enlisted, and each received his share of the common task. 
Under such conditions, and especially when the utmost expe- 
dition was required, the collective work could not help showing 
signs of the many and variously-skilled hands that had been 
employed upon it. Examine at your leisure the long series of 


‘pictures from a single palace that hang on the walls of the 


British Museum, and you will be astonished at the inequality 
of their execution. Here and there we find figures that seem 
to have been touched upon and corrected by an experienced 
artist, while their immediate neighbours are treated in a feeble 
and hesitating fashion. Curiously enough, the figures represent- 
ing enemies are, as a rule, very roughly modelled ; sometimes 
they are hardly more than blocked out.’ It seems as if they 
wished, from the beginning, to have no mistake as to relative 
dignity between the soldiers of Assur and those men of inferior 
race whom they condescended to slay. The Assyrians loved 
to represent processions. Sometimes these consist of the king’s 
servants carrying the ensign of royalty behind him, sometimes 
of priests carrying the images of the gods; but more often of 
war-chariots, cavalry, and infantry, or bands of prisoners con- 
ducted by foot soldiers. To groups and single individuals 
progressing in long procession the sculptor gave a certain 
rhthym that is not without its dignity, but yet his treatment of 
such themes is deficient in variety. The designer has made no 
real effort to avoid monotony; he has no suspicion of those 
skilful combinations by which the Greek sculptor would succeed 
in reconciling the unity of the whole with variety of detail. 
Take, again, those pictures in which the triumphs of Sennacharib 
are commemorated. There is nothing like a central group in 
which the episodes and incidents of the conflict could, as it 
were, be gathered up and epitomised. The sculptor exhausts 
himself in striving after the confused wealth of reality ; our eye 
loses itself among the groups of combatants who seem to be 
sown broadcast over the field of the relief. The whole composi- 
tion is as confused asa real hand-to-hand fight. In spite of all 
these defects, or rather owing to their existence, the realistic 
sculpture of Assyria must have had a strong attraction, not 
only for the kings to whom it was a sort of apotheosis, but for 
their subjects, their officers, and for the soldiers who fought in 
the campaigns, and brought off their share of the glory and spoil. 
We may well find these battle panoramas not a little wearisome, 
But in spite of its shortcomings, such an art had one great 
merit: it was in the highest degree national ; it was frankly 
inspired by the most universal passion of the people among 
whom it was born ; by the ideas it suggested it helped to keep 
that passion alive and to add to its force, and so contributed 
not a little to develop the habits and sentiments in which the 
power and originality of a violent, fanatical, and warlike race 
consisted.” 

A recent writer on Assyrian art has insisted, among other 
things, on its decorative character. All true relief is in some 
sense decorative, but in Assyrian work you will find many 
instances of decoration in a narrower sense. You will find it 
most readily in the treatment of plants, flowers, and trees. 
From the manner in which plants and flowers are occasionally 
treated, it would almost seem as if they had been pressed in a 
lady’s album before they were sketched in by the sculptor. 
There is nothing of the same kind that I know of in the art of 
other. ancient nations. It is decoration in the narrowest sense. 
As would be expected, the execution is refined and delicate 
enough for the most exacting dz/ettante, and this applies equally 
to the figures of dogs represented in the same series of reliefs— 
everywhere precision and elegance, but precision and elegance 
at the cost of vitality. I doubt if work of this kind ever exer- 
cises any real attraction on an artist. But there is this misfor- 
tune connected with it, that it fascinates largely the class of 
persons to whom artists look for substantial encouragement. 
By degrees the contagion takes effect, and the epidemic has to 
run its course through the art of a period. We shall meet it 
again in full swing in the history of sculpture under the Roman 
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dominion, and I think we must admit that the Greeks, too, 
suffered from it in the last stage of what is called the archaic 
period of their art. From this period they have left us pieces 
of bas-relief—as well as sculptures in the round—in which 
obviously the dominating impulse of the artist was to produce a 
work which would be admitted by every one of his contem- 
poraries as thoroughly elegant. With that his anxiety seems to 
have ceased. Yet, even then, he is mostly spared humiliation 
by the measure of robustness which he cannot help infusing 
into his design, and by the fact that though he evidently loves 
elegance, he still does not run after new fields in which to 
display it, but keeps to his simple figures of gods and heroes. 

As regards eccentricities or peculiarities of style in the 
works of Assyrians or Egyptians with which the early Greek 
artists came in contact, it was natural that they would in time 
purify themselves from the contagion of them. But there were 
other things coming from that same quarter which these early 
Greeks had to make up their mind on at once, whether they 
would have anything to do with them or no. Fortunately they 
decided in the negative. They determined to have nothing to 
do with the richly clad figures of the Assyrians, whom they 
compared to women in their love of dress, nor with their dis- 
play of animal life at the expense artistically of human beings, 
nor with the exaltation of kings at the cost of their gods, nor 
with their sinking of the individual to a common indistinguish- 
able level. You may read in an ancient Greek writer that the 
earliest sculptures of his countrymen were Egyptian in style ; 
but that is a mere phrase with which he helps himself out in 
describing the general character of archaic work. Nothing of 
the kind has ever been found in Greece. Nor even where 
a Greek colony was established in Egypt itself, as at Nau- 
cratis, in the Delta, which traces its history back to the seventh 
century B.C., will you find any real influence of Egyptian art. 
No doubt the Greeks of Naucratis made in these early days 
copies of certain Egyptian art products, for the purpose of ex- 
port, as curiosities, but there their efforts seem to have ceased. 
Everything, we know, goes to prove that Egypt exercised no 
direct influence on the art of Greece in the matter of subject, 
while on the other hand there is reason to suspect that she 
afforded a strong stimulus in style and artistic thought. The 
Greeks had always a true love for Egypt; they traded and 
travelled observantly in the valley of the Nile from the earliest 
days of their existence as a civilised nation, and, apart from 
the trad tions which ascribe specifically an Egyptian training 
to the Greek sculptor, Theodoros of Samos, and apart from his 
relations to the Egyptian King Amasis, we should almost be 
compelled to assume some substantial, however indirect, in- 
fluence in the early ‘art of Greece from this quarter. With 
Assyria these conditions are all reversed. Between the Greeks 
and the Assyrians there was a hereditary feud which dated 
back to legendary times. But notwithstanding this antipathy, 
which the most’ bloody wars never washed out, we have the 
undoubted fact that the early Greeks owed much directly to the 
art of Assyria. 

What they owed, however, was not inspiration but technical 
training. The former they may well have drawn in some 
measure from Egypt ; for it is hardly conceivable that contact 
with a thoughtful ‘nation like the Egyptians should not have 
had some such effect. Practically, it is true, there is no trace 
of this in their bas-relief. But the influence of one nation upon 
another is at times so subtle as to be unrecognisable in 
practical matters, while all the same it is really powerful in 
moulding the attitude of the national mind. There can be no 
question, at least, of the solemn’ dignity which pervades 
Egyptian sculptures, nor of the strong, vigorous lines which 
they delighted to drive into the stubborn granite, nor of the 
economy of labour which’ they carefully studied and practised. 
There is a difference, you will observe, between the study and 
practice of economy in art. Economy may be practised from 
indolence or timidity, and the result will be poor; but if it is 
carefully studied first of all, and if it is allowed to attend upon 
the conception of a design, the world will be all the better for 
it, and the artist no worse. 

As a set-off against this sort of influence it should be 
remembered that there was much in the art of Egypt which 
could not but be distasteful even to those favoured Greeks who 
were able to visit that country, and to accept the sublimity of 
many of its creations, to be impressed with the dignity of 
thought among men of education, and to admire the physical 
conditions of the Nile valley. If it was so with them, it must 
have been worse with those Greeks who could only stay at home 
and judge of Egyptian art bywhat was poured into their shores, 
partly by their own kinsmen settled in Egypt and partly by the 
Phoenician traders. You have heard often of the Phcenicians, 
and you have rarely heard much to their artistic credit. I 
make no question that everything that has been said against 
them is perfectly true ; but there remain some considerations 
in their favour, notwithstanding that they did not initiate the 
early Greeks into the real beauties of the art of those older 
nations with whom they had excellent opportunities of being 
acquainted. They did this at all events: they handed on 
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technical skill in many forms, and they were a.medium of 
intelligence between the civilised East and the as yet only half 
civilised continent of Europe. They sustained, with their 
products of industrial art, the awakening mind of Greece, and 
it may be reasonably doubted whether anything less dzzarre 
would have succeeded under the circumstances. They could 
only sell their wares to wealthy and princely families for whom 
show and effect were a primary consideration. Strictly speak- 
ing, if these were the conditions, it would have been.artistically 
more honourable for the Phoenicians to have declined to supply 
these early Greeks. That is a conclusion which cannot be 
gainsaid, and it is due to this conclusion that the Phoenicians 
are so generally assailed. But if you consider the process of 
education, whether in an individual or a nation, you will find 
that each has in its early days to go through much that is 
bizarre, and calculated rather to sustain the opening mind 
than to really cultivate it. The teachers of children practise 
this daily, and though there are some who denounce the 
method, the teachers still hold their own. It suits their own 
capacity frequently as well as the capacity of the children. 
Let us, then, compare the Phceenicians to teachers, and admit 
that the Greeks of those days were children in art. That may. 
be no high reputation to award to the Phcenicians, but it is in 
any case an honourable reputation. It will leave us free, when 
we see their workmanship, to assume that they truly enjoyed 
the execution of it, and that if their abilities were not great, 
they were at least honestly employed so far as they went. If 
they had been mere importers and exporters of the works of 
Assyria and Egypt, there would have been no need for even this 
limited defence of them. What they imported into Greece was. 
their own versions of these works. They must either have 
seen that mere copies would have been useless for pur- 
poses of: sale, or, what. is more likely, they must 
have been themselves naturally possessed of an eclectic spirit. 
Eclecticism in art, as in everything else, professes to provide a 
selection and new combination of whatever is found to be best 
in work already existing. That, you will observe, is a different 
thing from the geni:s of selection to which we have referred as 
one of the first instincts of an artist. Then the artist selects 
for the purposes of his own creative faculty. But in eclecticism 
the selection is governed solely by the preference which is: 
given to this or that sort of work—whether composition or 
éxecution, or both. It means little more than a judicious use 
of the eyes, and certainly does not imply that turbulent agita- 
tion of the mind which precedes the final acceptance or rejec- 
tion of any particular form of expression. The Phcenicians 
may be acquitted of any such faculty. They knew not neither 
its sorrows nor its joys. What they took delight in was delicate 
workmanship, with a preference for such delicacy when it was 
to be seen in metal or other precious material. From such 
tastes technical skill found every encouragement, and this is: 
really what should be borne in mind when. we consider the 
influence of the Phoenicians. They taught the early Greeks 
what could be done with skill and refined taste of a sort ; and 
if they left them to find out for themselves subsequently a 
better and purer taste, we can at least congratulate the Greeks 
on having succeeded admirably in that. 

That the Greeks valued highly the tasteful metalwork of the 
Pheenicians is evident from the references. to it in the “ Iliad,” 
especially in one instance, where Homer speaks of a Sidonian 
vase and calls it a production of the metal-working god 
Hephaestos. Observe that the Greeks had already a god who. 
presided over handicraft in metal. More than that, they had 
already a legendary sculptor who worked in rare woods and 
ivory, whom they called Daedalus. Evidently their .artistic 
energies were awakened. We can see in the legends of 
Daedalus how they were charmed by the use of new tools and 
processes, and how in the popular imagination of later times 
the invention of these things was ascribed to him. Homer 
knew of Daedalus and speaks of a design he had made for 
Ariadne, representing, apparently, a chorus of figures dancing 
to music. I need not go through all the evidence that is to be 
found in Homer concerning the artistic productions of the 
Phcenicians or of the Greeks of his own day, though, indeed, 
there is scarcely a reference of the kind in his pages that 
would not be appropriate to the early history of bas-relief. I 
will confine myself to his account of the Shield of Achilles, of 
which I exhibit a restoration by Mr. Rylands and myself. It 
should be stated that in this restoration the various scenes that 
have been introduced to illustrate the poet have been taken 
directly from ancient works of art dating from as nearly as. 
possible his own time, most of them being Phoenician, others 
Assyrian, Egyptian, or early Greek. In these ancient works 
the relief is invariably very low, and such as would be suitable 
for the decoration of a shield. 

It is idle to suppose that there ever existed a shield such as 
that described by the poet as made for Achilles by the god 
Hephaestos. Our suspicion as to its reality is aroused before- 
hand when we see the stress to which the poet is driven to get 
an excuse for introducing it. Achilles has to lose his own 
shield, and we are to suppose that he has only one to help 
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himself with... He must not lose it himself in battle; that 
would be beneath his reputation. He is made to lend it, with 
his other armour, to a young enthusiastic friend, Patroclus, who 
thinks that the Trojans will take him for Achilles. Patroclus 
is, of course, slain and spoiled of his borrowed armour. It is 
not a pretty story on the part of Achilles. But something of 
the kind was necessary to get an occasion for introducing the 
description of the new shield and the making of it. by 
Hephaestos. It is clear that Homer had his account of the 
shield ready to hand in some old ballad, just as in a different 
field of poetry Heine found the substance of some of his 
sweetest lyrics in the popular ballads of Germany. Or, again, 
you will find that Dante, in the tenth book ofthe “ Purga- 
torio,” describes a series of bas-reliefs. which he saw in that 
region.’ They were sculptured in white marble, and not un- 
worthy of Polykleitos. It is not known that Polykleitos ever 
worked in bas-relief, and it is certain that Dante had never 
seen anything from his hands. He would, however, be 
acquainted with Roman reliefs, and on the strength of this 
knowledge his fine imagination conjured up the beautiful and 
touching scene of the widow. addressing the Emperor Trajan. 
Similarly, in the relief which he saw representing David dancing 
before the Ark, with Micol looking sadly at him from a grand 
palace, Dante may well have had before him a suggestion for 
the subject in some illuminated manuscript. The poet’s fancy 
must be left free, but it must operate on actual knowledge, 
partly of a literary and partly of an artistic kind. We must 
assume that Homer has dealt with the original ballad of the 
shield according as his own genius for construction and for 
verse required. We must assume also.that he had works of 
art to go by as well as an old ballad. That these works of art 
were in the form of bas-reliefs does not admit of a doubt; for 
if you consider his description of the city at war you will see 
at once that his language is quite unintelligible until you 
bethink yourself of an original in bas-relief. That is one 
instance where archzology has come to the aid of literary 
criticism. But now let me give you a description of the 
shield. 

The various scenes on the shield represented, first of all, a 
view of earth, sky, and sea; then two cities, of which one was 
enjoying peace, and the other steeped in the turmoil of war. 
Next we have representations of country life and its occupa- 


tions, varying as they do according to the seasons of the year ; ° 


spring with its ploughing, summer with its harvest-field, autumn 
with its vintage. Then two pastoral scenes, the one of cattle, 
the other of sheep. | Finally, a chorus of dancing youths and 
maidens.. Round the whole was placed as a border a repre- 
sentation of the ocean. The whole thus. constitutes a view of 
the visible world and its pursuits. That would be a serious com- 
mission for an artist now, or even for a poet. But life was simpler 
then, and mankind were charmed with simple renderings of its 
various phases. The strange thing is that Homer, while pro- 
fessing to give a complete sketch of human occupations, should 
overlook what was really to him one of the chief occupations 
of the Greeks of his day—the shipping interest. He knew 
nothing better than he knew it, and yet he has no place for it 
on the shield. We must suppose that the ballad which he was 
following had come originally from an inland-living nation, 
such as the Assyrians. This again is confirmed, among other 
things, by his description in one of the pastoral scenes of how 
a lion attacks a bull. He could hardly have ever heard of lions 
in Greece or in Asia Minor, and he certainly could not have 
taken such a scene as characteristic of the life of his country. 
The moment we conclude that his story ‘or ballad of the shield 
had come to him from Assyria, and had been impressed on his 
mind by works of art imported from that quarter, we see how 
natural the explanation of the shield becomes. Wecan almost 
forgive the witty Lucian for making the shade of Homer rise 
and declare that however many Greek cities might dispute 
about his birthplace, he was really a native of Babylonia. 
From what remains of Assyrian art, it can easily be imagined 
that in its time it had reproduced everything of the world as it 
was known to it, in one way or other. Homer could thus have 
had no difficulty in finding artistic material to work upon. 
Assuming that he follows works of Assyrian art, it may 
seem odd that he makes no mention of the artists. But that is 


really in favour of the assumption, because there is, I under-. 


stand, never any mention of a name of an Assyrian artist on 
any of the works of sculpture. When the poet refers to a 
Greek work, he gives the name of the artist Daedalus, and if 
he had had: other such works in his mind, no doubt he would 
equally .have added the artists’ names. . For tt was almost 
always a distinction of the Greeks, as compared with Egyptians 
and Assyrians, that they were not ashamed of their artists.. On 
the contrary, they wére very proud of them. 

_ Let us now see in more detail, the scenes of the shield. 
First. of all, as I have said, there. is a view of earth, sky, and 
sea. We have placed that scene on the boss of the shield, 
because we find a similar scene on a bronze bowl of Phcenician 


workmanship, which has exactly the appearance of.a boss or. 
I will freely admit that the poet may not have had pre- 


winbo. 


cisely this interpretation of the scene in his mind. 
possible that he thought of the whole shield as covered by a 
general representation of earth and sea, with the sky con- 
ventionally introduced in the middle. 
among the mountains he could place his cities at war and at 
peace, and his scenes of agricultural and pastoral life. This 
would perhaps be more poetical, but it would not be artistic 
according to the principles of bas-relief; it would more 
resemble some of the bas-reliefs of the Renaissance, where the 
influence of contemporary painting annihilated for the time the 
true principles of relief. Homer certainly does not make it 
clear what the view in his mind really was. 

Next there is the city at peace; and here we see the people 
leading brides from their homes through the town with blazing 
torches andthe wedding song.. Youths wheel in the dance to 
music ; women stand at their doors and look pleased. Again, 
a crowd is seen in the market-place. There is a dispute 
about compensation for a man who has been killed. The 
defender declares he has 
says no. Both agree to 
The elders of the city are 
paid into court is there to 
looks like an arbitration case of _our own day. In 
the city at peace we have thus, notwithstanding its general 
gaiety, one discordant note, which prepares us for the second 
city—a city in the throes of war. In our restoration we have 
placed the two cities at opposite ends of the shield, so as to mark 
the contrast between them. In speaking of two cities, the 
poet does not, I think, desire us to imagine the state of things 


which presents itself when in one nation a city is jubilant inits . 
peace and prosperity, while another city in another nation is at — 


the last extremity of a siege. What he rather means is the 


contrast between times of peace and times of war in the history | 
of one and the same city. A sculptor could only render this by — 


representing two apparently separate cities, and Homer has 
taken the sculptor’s representation literally. A bas-relief of a 
besieged town could only be rightly managed by dividing the 
army of the besiegers into two camps, and placing one at each 
side of the city walls. 
appearance of two hostile armies instead of one, and here 
again the poet has taken the artist too literally, with the result, 


as I have already said, of making his description entirely un- . 
intelligible until we recognise the source from which he drew it, | 


that is to say, an Assyrian or Phcenician bas-relief. The 
description of the battle, which took place in the open field, 
answers admirably to one such scene which we possess among 
our Assyrian bas-reliefs. Just previous to this battle in the open 
country, we catch a brief glimpse of two herdsmen piping and 
leading their herds to pasture without a dream of the impending 


havoc,.and this incident supplies a soothing and tranquil note 


which prepares us for the next scenes on the shield. 

We may pass over the scene of ploughing and come to the 
harvest-field. Reapers were reaping with sharp sickles in their 
hands. Here grain was falling thick to the ground; there 
binders were gathering it in sheaves. There were three binders 


at work, and boys following behind were collecting the grain | 


A king stood by in silence at the 
end of the swathe, holding his sceptre and glad at heart. At a 
distance under a tree heralds were preparing a feast. They 
had slaughtered a large ox, and were busy withit. The women 
were sprinkling white barley, to be a dinner for the reapers. 
Passing again the vintage scene, with its mirth and music, 
we come to a pastoral incident in which herdsmen are seen 
driving their herds from the byres along the reedy edge of a 
river. Suddenly the dreadful lions jump on the foremost bull 
and tear him down. The herdsmen urge on the dogs, but in 
vain. The lions gorge themselves. The scene is finely 
imagined, and is strictly correct in some points as an obser- 
vation of nature, as, for instance, when the lions are made to 
lie in wait for their prey at the edge of ariver. But the poet 


and carrying it in their arms. 


clearly assigns the incident to early morning, and it may be. 


doubted whether the lion would make his attack in daylight, 
especially near to human habitation. I fear the poet’s fancy 
has here lent its own interpretation to the piece of sculpture 
which had set it going. 


Next, we have a flock of white-fleeced sheep grazing in a 


lovely glen, or gathered in folds, sheds, and pens; and lastly, 
the chorus of youths and maidens dancing to music. . This is 
the jubilant conclusion of the whole, and it is worth remember- | 
ing that in those early days a great poet, however much strife 


might exist, could still close his view of the world and human 


Round the edge of the shield he 


affairs with gaiety and joy. : 
With that the 


placed the unknown and untraversed ocean. 
whole fabric of his imagination passes away. 

- Having dwelt at this length on the shield of Achilles I will 
take it, for granted that you have already heard enough of the 
earliest stage of Greek bas-relief. Now, when we first reach his- 
torical ground, is there much to be gleaned, for artistic pur- 
poses, except the cheering 
continued to exercise considerable attraction. .We see that in 
the wonderful chest of cedar wood, which was made about the 


It is quite , 


paid everything; the prosecutor . 
refer the matter to arbitrators. | 
seated, ready to decide; the sum | 
be seen of all; the whole affair | 


This would naturally produce the © 


fact that sculpture in basrelief 


In the valleys and plains | 
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end of the eighth century B.c. for the royal family of Corinth— 
the Kypsedidz. Its almost incredible richness of design and 
material at that early age startles us for the moment, and even 
if we allow that the workmanship inay have been rude and 
coarse, we cannot yet fail to be impressed with the fact that the 
Greek mind has made a great stride since the days of Homer. 
It has invented a little world of legendary heroes, and it is the 
exploits of these heroes that the cedar chest of Kypselos 
immortalises. It may be said that these legends had been for 
some time familiar in the literary education of the Greeks ; but 
they must have been then new, or almost new, to art. For the 
names and exploits of the heroes were carved beside them, so 
that they might be generally recognised. The designs were 
arranged in parallel bands, the one above the other, like friezes, 
or perhaps, as has been lately argued, bands of groups sepa- 
rated from each other like metopes in a temple. 

These instances will show the profusion of subject, 
‘material, and technical skill which presented itself to the 
Greek mind when it first set itself to discover or divine 
the true principles of sculpture, that is to say, when it 
first perceived that sculpture could be elevated into an 
independent art. That profusion of subject, material, and 
skill had its analogies in ancient Oriental literature—rich 
in imagery, but lacking an apparent sense of limit or con- 
struction, flowing on interminably. From this endless diffuse- 
ness of thought and expression which characterised the litera- 
ture of their predecessors, and doubtless also characterised 
their own earliest efforts, it was left to the Greeks to build up in 
their poetry the great fabric which has been in most réspects 
the model of poets ever since. What is more, it was they who 
first introduced into the world a real prose literature, clear as 
thought could make it, limited, defined, determined by the rigid 
considerations of reasonableness and utility. How they suc- 
ceeded in achieving a similar and no less enduring renown in 
the development of the formative arts we shall see in some 
measure later on. 


ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


N Friday last the Metropolitan Board of Works elected a 
district surveyor for the western division of the City of 
London. The Metropolitan says there were thirty candidates 
having certificates of competency.. After the preliminary 
voting, the following names remained :—Mr. M. L. Saunders, 
with 34 votes; Mr. H. McLachlan, with 33; Mr. H. W. Stock, 
with 32 ; Mr.W. J. Hardcastle, with 29 ; Mr. S. F. Clarkson, with 
28; Mr. P. Cowper, with 24 ; and Mr.W. L. Spiers, with 24. A 
second vote was taken on the two last names, the result being 
that Mr. Spiers, with 29 votes, was included among the first six 
competitors, Mr. Cowper obtaining 12 votes. On the second 
general vote My. Spiers dropped out ; on the third, Mr. Stock; 
on the fourth, Mr. Saunders ; and on the fifth, Mr. Hardcastle, 
leaving Mr. McLachlan in possession of the field with 32 votes, 
against 14 given for Mr. Hardcastle. The Board then formally 
passed the customary resolution electing Mr. McLachlan, who 
afterwards acknowledged the confidence reposed in him. 


Hygones. 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAzuittT. 


AN. EARLY LETTER OF SIR GILBERT SCOTT.ON 
DECEPTIONS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


N the third number of the Architectural Magazine for 
1834 a writer, who styled himself “ An Observer,” called 
attention to some deceptive practices in preparing views of 
houses. One was the surrounding of a villa by a landscape in 
such a way that the most indifferent building appeared hand- 
some. Another was the increasing or deepening the shadows 
of slight projections and engaged columns so as to produce an 
effect that would be impossible in reality. A third expedient 
was the concealment of all or nearly all of the chimney shafts. 
In those days what was called “Italian” was in fashion, and 
the nearer a building appeared to approach (on paper) a Classic 
temple the more it was commendable to the people who 
imagined they were possessed of taste. 

A couple of months afterwards there was a reply printed 
which was signed “ G. G. S.,” which we now reprint. Scott 
was commencing practice at the time, and no doubt was of 
opinion that any interference with the character of drawings 
was likely to diminish the possibilities of insuring commissions. 
The following is the communication, which is an excellent bit 
of professional argument, and cleverly written, especially when 
we consider that Scott was then in his twenty-third year :— 


In p. 117 there is an article “ On certain deceptive Practices 
adopted by some Authors of Architectural Designs for Villas,” 
by ‘An Observer,” in which, though there is a good deal of truth 
in some of the remarks, there still aopears to me to be much 
overstatement, and not a little absurdity. 

Your correspondent commences with reprehending the 
custom of “accompanying architectural designs with land- 
scapes, so as to form pictures.” Now, would he think it an 
unfair thing of the proprietor of the house if, after its com- 
pletion, he was, for the purpose of giving a distant friend an 
idea of his new abode, to send him “a picture” of it as it really 
existed, with the accompanying landscape correctly shown, so 
as to display the fitness of the building to its situation? Would 
he have him represent his villa, which he had surrounded with 
everything that the taste of the architect and landscape- 
gardener could devise to render its situation picturesque and 
delightful, as an isolated mass, midway betwixt heaven and 
earth, without ground for it to stand upon, without clouds to 
overshadow it, and without trees or shrubs to surround it? And 
this merely to avoid making a picture of what he was labouring 
to render picturesque, or attracting his friend’s “eye to the 
effect of the whole, instead of the effect of the building,” when 
he had been spending his time and his money in making the 
whole beautiful, when the architect had been employing his 
talents in rendering the building suitable to the ground, and 
the landscape-gardener (if not identical with the architect) had 
bent all his endeavours on rendering the ground still more 
suitable to the building? Your correspondent would surely not 
wish him to act so absurdly. Yet in what essential point does 
this imaginary case differ from the case in point? In the one 
case, the gentleman gives his friend a representation of the villa 
as it is, and in the other the architect gives the gentleman 2 
representation of it as it isto be. The only difference is that 
the one is a present and the other an anticipated representa- 
tion : and if the latter is an unlawful thing, the architect must 
close his office, and lay by his square and his compass ; he may 
form his design in his head, and give verbal descriptions of it 
to the employer and the workman, but for the future he must 
scrupulously avoid putting pencil to paper, for fear of returning 
to the deceptive practice of drawing what does not exist. 

What your correspondent seems on this head most to fear 
is that the architect may be “a clever artist,” and therefore 
able, “ by lights and shadows, and by introducing forms in the 
trees and ground, to contrast with those of the building,” to 
make “the most indifferent building appear handsome! But 
if the architect be so clever an artist, and if he have so accu- 
rate a knowledge of the effect of light and shade (the very 
essentials of architecture), he can surely exercise his talents as 
well on the structure itself as on the mere representation of it, 
and may be able to render it something more than a “most 
indifferent building ;” and, if he be so admirable a landscape 
gardener, he can certainly produce the effects in execution 
which he has so successfully imitated in painting. 

* 


* * 

Your correspondent next remarks that he “should no more 
think of.ascertaining the merits of a building, either as a piece 
of architecture or as a structure for a particular use, by 
observing it merely as a component part of a landscape, than 
he should think of becoming acquainted with the private 
character of an individual by seeing him at a conversazione, or 
hearing him speak in Parliament.” Now, if he had said that 
he should not think of judging of its. internal arrangement by 
its effect as part of a landscape, there might have been some 
aptness in the similitude; but does he really mean to say that 
the situation of a building should not affect the design? That 
villas and town houses may change places without injuring the 
effect of either? The passage certainly implies this. Till, 
however, I find that villas are in the habit of visiting their city 
friends, that men of science take their houses with them to 
conversaziones, and statesmen bring their country seats with 
them to Parliament, I, for one, shall endeavour to suit my 
buildings to the situations I intend them for, trusting that they 
will remain stationary where I place them. 

* 


* i: 

The next deception alluded to is that of giving a false idea 
of the projections and sinkings by incorrect shadowing. Thisis 
certainly a very improper practice wherever it exists, though I 
should not have thought it likely to be very prevalent from the 
little temptation which it seems to offer, as it certainly would 
have appeared to me that an architect who could not produce a 
good design would not possess science enough to render this. 
deception effective ; but here I am set right by your corre- 
spondent, who informs us that “ these deceptions will make the 
ugliest and most unscientific building look handsome!” JI 
should presume that he grounds this charge upon some one 
case which has come-under his notice, and that this is the case 
of the same misguided person alluded to under the foregoing 
head. If this be correct, the present instance exhibits, in a 


‘far more striking manner than the former, both the pre- 


eminent talents and the singular infelicity of that highly-gitted, 


but most wayward and unfortunate, individual.’ In the ‘former 
instance, by means of lights, shades, and surrounding scenery, 
he made an indifferent building look handsome ; but in this he 
produces the same effect, on the ugliest and most unscientific 
building, by only a slight variation of the shadows. Surely no 
parallel case is on record! An architect who, by merely varying 
lights, shadows, and surrounding forms, can produce such 
magical effects ; and yet, when he comes to attempt’a design, 
produces nothing but what is of the “ugliest, the most un- 
scientific,” or at best, of the “most indifferent,” character! 
——ifsuch a man should, at any time, be brought to bend his 
talents on the actual building which he has hitherto so strangely 
neglected, instead of' prostituting them to the deceptive prac- 
tices-in which he’ has met with such unprecedented, though 
mischievous, success, we may then expect from him nothing 
short of a masterpiece of art. 


* * 

The practice of “darkening the tint of recesses” is not a 
deception at all when done in an artistlike manner, and, when 
done badly, the architect is the sufferer by the deception. It is 
absolutely necessary in a geometrical elevation, where the front 
and back parts are shown of equal height, to. vary the tint in 
such a manner as in some degree to indicate the comparative 
distances of the parts: the greatest deception that could be 
practised would be to tint them all alike, so as to make them 
all appear as if on one face. Casting accidental shadows on 
plain parts is a blamable practice, where it is calculated to 
convey a false idea of the building ; but there are cases where, 
in execution, particular circumstances will prevent a part from 
being a prominent feature, which will not at all affect it in a 
geometrical drawing. In these cases the practice alluded to 
may be very serviceable, and not unfair. The practice of 
imitating mosses, weather .stains, &c., is to be condemned, not 
on the ground of their being shown on “buildings not yet 
erected,” for this reason would have equal force against making 
drawings of the buildings at all, but because it is representing 
blemishes and defects which in execution the architect would 
wish to avoid. If, however, the architect chooses to show 
creeping shrubs on a building where it is intended that such 
should be planted, he is by no means to be blamed. 


* 
_ In most of your correspondent’s remarks on chimney shafts 
{ quite agree with him. In the Gothic, Italian, or even Grecian 
styles: they may be rendered far from unpleasing ; but still, if 
the architect finds that they will interfere with his design, he is 
no more to be blamed for concealing them than for hiding the 
roof by a parapet, brickwork with stucco, or deal with wainscot 
or mahogany graining. The practice of not showing them in 
the drawing when they will appear in execution is certainly 
reprehensible ; but there are many cases where, their intro- 
duction being injurious to the composition, the architect has, 
with much pains and management, contrived to gather over the 
flues into a back part of the building, where they will not at all 
form part of the principal design, but where, in a geometrical 
drawing, they would show as high as if they were in front. In 
these cases they are very fairly omitted in the drawing of an 
elevation to which they do not belong.: This may be the’case 
with the design adduced. 

I will trespass no further than to apologise for having made 
my remarks so lengthy; but I think, when your correspondent 
as at such pains in raking together charges against the pro- 
fession, it is but fair to allow architects to defend themselves. 


* 


STAINED GLASS.* 
By Lewis F. Day. 


(Concluded from page 53.) 


qe design of the glass has always depended: more or less 
upon the shape of the window opening. The proportions 
of the Norman round-arched windows, or of the Early Pointed 
lights, almost of itself suggested a good broad border to.the 
glass. And it happens that in the Renaissance, again, when 
windows of somewhat similar shape occurred, a somewhat 
similar use of the broad border recurs also. 

_ The Early notion of breaking the space within the border 
into medallion pictures, with intermediate mosaic of geometric 
or foliated ornament, is in direct pursuance of early Christian 
tradition. There is a painted ceiling in the Komanesque 
Michaelis Kirche at Hildesheim (there is a photograph ot it 
here) which might have been used straight off as the design for 
an early window. And you see very much the same kind of 
thing in the little enamelled tryptichs of Byzantine workman- 
ship. But the use of the medallion form is by no means.con- 
fined to the first Gothic period ; it survives in some shape or 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural Association 


on Friday evening, the 15th inst. 
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other to the very end of ‘glass-painting. ‘The cartouche of the 
Rococo isonly a degraded medallion form... © 

With narrower lancet-lights: came narrower borders, the 
medallions being sometimes allowed to cut over them. This 
constitutes a new departure in design, cartied further in Deco- 
rated glass, in which it was sometimes quite a feature in the 
composition, as in the fourteenth-century windows at Freiburg. 
Our eyes once’opened to the usefulness of a device of'this kind, 
we Cannot in reason shut them to the facilities it affords, what- 
ever the style we adopt. ue Pit Cor Gee hee 

But even in the thirteenth century there were. men to whom 
that was not liberty enough, and we have accordingly—as, for 
example, at Augsburg—groups of lancet-lights’ treated as one 
window, the medallions, of great size, extending across the three 
lights, giving. all possible scope’ 'to the figure-painter. The 
result is effective enough, and an occasional breakin the 
monotony of Early design is welcome. How far such a practice 
should be followed may be open to dispute.’ But: I. think: it 
would be more than hard to deny the artist such a license 
altogether. a Forties Sus 2 

This opens up the wholé question as to the desirability or 
permissibility of transgressing in glass-design the limits of.a 
single light. The glass-painter is bound to respect, and in the 
main to follow, the form of the window-frame. But the archi- 
tect—assuming him to be, humanly speaking, faultless (guod est, 
in every individual case, demonstrandum)—is compelled some- 
times, by reasons of construction or other equally imperative 
conditions, to adopt a window shape not just what he would 
have chosen had he had nothing to think of but the effect of 
his window from the inside. In such a case it is within the 
province. of the glass-designer to bring it to something ‘like 
the proportion he would have preferred. A broader or narrower 
border, for example, a horizontal division, or the introduction of 
any strongly-marked shape, will make all the difference in the 
apparent proportions of a window. : br Sit 

Already, in very early glass, the designers sometimes took 
upon themselves to contradict, so to speak, the window-shape 
in the design of their glass ; that is to say, they would divide a 
too broad window into two, and treat the halves as separate 
lights with borders of their own, and perhaps the semblance of. 
a quatrefoil or so by way of tracery in the window-head. 
(This occurs, I remember, at Bourges.) Or again (as, for example, 
at Poitiers), they would include two lights in one design, with a 
border only on the outer side of each, the ornament or subjects 
enclosed extending across the two. ; ope 

In the second Gothic period, when windows were divided 
into many tall and narrow lights, it was the almost invariable 
custom to cross the constructional lines of the window with the 
lines of the glass. This was, doubtless, with''the full con- 
currence of the architect, who very likely reckoned upon some 
such filling to complete his windows. At all events, they seer 
to stand in need of that banded treatment adopted in Deco- 
rated glass, to hold the lights, as it were, together. The use of 
horizontal bands of subjects in colour across the window, alter- 
nating with bands of ornament in grisaille, proved a very satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty of treating a tall window of” 
Decorated or Perpendicular type ; and its use does not end 
with those types. 

In the earlier instances each subject was completed within 
the width of the light, only its weight and colour connecting 
the one with the other. But it was only a short step from that 
to bridging over the space of two or more lights—or perhaps 
the whole window—with a canopy enclosing a single subject, so 
affording space for figures on a much larger scale than was any 
otherwise possible—on a scale, in fact, as large as the lights 
allowed. The later Gothic glass-painter took just what space 
he wanted for his subject. In a five-light window, for example, 
he would, if it suited him, carry one subject through two lights, 
and another through the remaining. three, allowing himself 
equal license as to the height of his subjects—a practice rather 
perplexing to the eye accustomed to some sort of symmetry in 
arrangement. We attach, perhaps, too much importance to 
symmetric composition in glass, which seems much more neces- 
sary on paper than in actual work. In my experience many 
a window which has attracted me by its interesting distribu- 
tion of colour has proved to be devoid of symmetric balance, 
although I had never felt the want of it until I came to analyse 
the désign. . 

Still the confusion which results from a recklessly haphazard 
distribution of subject is to be avoided. It is no uncommon 
thing in old windows for the sky which forms the background 
of our subject to get hopelessly mixed up with the sea in the 
front part of its neighbour; distant landscape, is interwoven 
with foreground grass, and the meaning Of it all is only to be 
unriddled by a painful effort, incompatible with pure enjoyment 
of the beautiful colour of it all. sags itt 

It has been contended that to.carry the picture, or whatever 
it may be, across the lights of a window is a practice altogether 
indefensible. But to confine the design of each separate light 
within the mullions is, in many cases, to insist either upon sub- 
jects on avery small scale, or upon single figures, standing 
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each in its own little niche.. Now the standing figure scheme, 
with its rows of saints ranged in solemn order round the church, 
is a very satisfactory one, and may, as in the cleréstory at 
Bourges, be even imposing in its effect. It did good service, 
from first to last, throughout the Gothic period, and will serve 
for all time. But it is not all-sufficient, and one may surely 
aspire sometimes to subjects on a similar scale. Such subjects 
were evolved very naturally out of the foregoing scheme of 
single figures in separate lights. Two such figures might 
obviously bear some more particular relation one to another 
than that of a geries.of prophets, apostles, evangelists, or what 
not. 
and the angel Pabriel ; and thus we have, almost as a matter 
of course, an “Annunciation” subject in two lights. If this 
chanced to be enclosed in a two-arched canopy, with a central 
shaft bisected by the intervening mullion, no reasonable objec- 
tion could be taken to such an extension of the subject. ° 

Very often there was no such obvious acknowledgment of 


the stonework ;' but in any really decorative composition the © 


mullion is acknowledged by the very grouping of the figures 
and the arrarigement of the accessories. 

It would be hard lines, having once seen what breadth and 
largeness of style may be gained by overstepping the limits of 
a single light, to have to go back to the rigid system of what 
may be called the separate-cell treatment. The mullion is to 
be acknowledged, but that is not to say that it is in every case 
to be emphasised by the glass-painter. It must be remembered, 
too, that in the; actual window the mullion is: a much less for- 
midable division than it appears on paper. t Wiki 

The rightness or wrongness of it all lies in the way the 

thing is done. There are compositions in plenty which are 
quite unjustifiable as window designs, the work of men who 
did not care, perhaps who did ;not know, enough of glass to 
concern themselves greatly about mullions, any more than they 
bothered their heads about leads and saddle-bars. . But in the 
hands of men bred up in the exercise of this particular craft 
and who had always before them the effect of their design in 
the glass, it has been shown abundantly possible to produce a 
window in which the design is carried. across a number of 
lights, and where the effect is not impaired by the mullions, 
for the simple reason that thdy have been duly taken into 
account. If they do interfere with the design, then the design 
is in fault. ‘That seems to me the simple test of the fitness of 
the proceeding. Let those who cam distribute ‘their design, 
whether ornament or figure-subject, over as’many lights as they 
please. te ' 
There is one practice of the; pictorial glass-painters which 
seems to me not rashly to be followed. They were in the habit 
of filling the window with a picture without any border or 
margin whatever to separate it from the stonework. Some sort 
of framing to the subject appears, however, to be absolutely 
necessary. For the actual mouldings framing the window go 
for nothing in the effect of the glass ; the stonework tells only 
as shadow ; and any design; therefore, which: counts upon the 
masonry to frame it is bound to be disappointing in the glass. 
There are some windows in the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
by Giovanni da Udine, which illustrate very forcibly this defect. 
Relying upon the rather elaborate, canopylike, stone-framing of 
the windows he has simply treated the glass as so many panels, 
which he has painted with-his usual grotesques and arabesques 
glazed after the manner of the period, quarry-wise. In the 
drawing of the elevation this was, no doubt, all very well; but 
the glass has simply the appearance of being unframed. 

Some sort of frame is. as necessary to it as to a picture— 
the nature of that.framing is another question. It is in many, 
if not most, instances,’desirable that it should have some archi- 
tecturesque character; but that is not to allow that it should be 
architectural. The everlasting canopy I- look upon as a weak 
device of the architect (I had almost said of the enemy), either 
because the artist was compelled by the master builder to pro- 
vide some sort of architectural setting to his figures, as in the 
funny little pentshouses which figure in the earliest glass, or 
because, as ‘in the’ stupendous structures in the latest windows, 
the designer was an architect, and must needs find room for 
architecture even in his glass. 

It is a matter almost of course that, in making attempts in 
a comparatively unaccustomed direction, we should resort to 
the familiar expedients and devices which have served us so 
well under other circumstances. See how in her attempts at 
decoration the lady amateur resorts straightway to drapery, and. 
all manner of derivatives from dressmaking and millinery, in 
which she feels herself at home. 

The architect, inasmuch as he is an artist, produces some- 
thing artistically fine, however ill-advised ; but his architectural 
forms in glass are a misapplication as perverse as the flimsy 

eminine expedient of upholstery in house decoration. 

‘The Early ‘Gothic canopy in glass is to me childish. The 
Decorated canopy is a misproportioned monster, dwarfing the 


poor little figures it is supposed to honour. As to the Perpen- | 
dicular canopy, which more nearly approaches the forms of. 
stonework, or (as in Germany) those of metalwork, it is some-' 


They might represent (as they sometimes did) the Virgin - 


times marvellously beautiful in effect, framing jewelled pictures 
in a setting of silvery white. But this effect is due largely to 
the quality of the white glass so abundantly employed ; and 
might, I believe, be equally arrived at by the use of ornament 
of more intrinsic interest and beauty. Certain Renaissance 
canopies—some I remember at Rouen and some in Italy— 
consist: practically of’ arabesque ornament, just sufficiently 
taking the form of a canopy to be classed under that head. 
These are as satisfactory as they are unlike the common type 
of canopy—they are successful, that is to say, in proportion as 
they are unarchitectural. 

The huge altar-like structures of the later glass-painters, 
the finest of which are those at St. Gudule, are effective at a 
quite exorbitant expense of light and brilliancy. The men who 
were capable of designing them could surely have obtained this 
much, and more, by means less open to objection. 

The ready resort to the cheap expedient of the'architectural 
canopy seems to me to imply, if not a lack of invention, then 
at least a disinclination to take the pains to invent. . bi ctiy 

The framing cartouche of the seventeenth-century, again, 
scarcely commends itself by its results.in glass. lt depends 
for its force far too much upon shadow to be of any great use 
to the glass-painter.. 

I would plead for the more abundant use of ornament as a 
frame for figures, and, indeed, for ornamental design with little 
or nothing else. I am bound to confess that, apart from any 
significance or beauty of form in figure-work, it is usually more 
interesting than so much ornament, if only on account of the 
greater variety and unexpectedness of the colour masses : itis 
so much easier in figure design to keep clear of that monotony 
into which repeated ornament is perilously inclined to fall. 
Indeed, the difficulty with figures would be rather in observing 
symmetry of colour, were it needed. piv 

The question arises whether this sameness is a sin insepar- 
able from purely ornamental design ? 

I think not. But it is not easy to avoid a certain mono- 
tony in ornament pure and simple; and then the economy that 
is effected by frequent repetition of the same forms is a tempta- 
tion, not perhaps irresistible, but seldom altogether resisted- 
Still less easy is it to say shortly how to get variety and interest 
of colour apart from figure design, which, so far as drawing is 
concerned, isin many windows thrown away. So far as its 
meaning is concerned, one might express enough of thought 
even without figure-work or with very little of it ; and, more- 
over, we are concerned now with the beauty of glass as it 
appeals to the eye: its sentimental, historical, or intellectual 
interest is a thing apart. 

Ornament, undoubtedly, has a way of being too ornamental, 
or, I should say, too formally ornamental. It is difficult so to 
distribute it that its order shall not be too apparent, its 
symmetry too exact. The scheme of design that one can take 
in ata glance is too obvious to arouse any interest. There is. 
nothing in it to keep up our expectancy. Now in figure-work 
we are sure to find patches of unforeseen colour, which give 
point and interest to the underlying scheme. The patches of 
the ornamentist are apt to be mere spots, recurring with irri- 
tating frequency and regularity. 

A: good scheme of colour is usually simp! enough as it first 
occurs to the artist’s mind. But he is a very simple artist who 
lets it too easily be seen in his finished work. It is the business 
of art to disguise the artifice, so that it takes time and patience 
to unravel all the secret of the colour whose charm one can feel 
from the first. And this process of mystification is much more 
difficult in ornament than in figure design, where the very 
nature of the subject suggests innumerable deviations from any 
set scheme’ of colour. “(So also the introduction of coats of 
arms, and all manner of heraldic devices, is a never-failing 
source of variety and interest of colour.) But because it is 
difficult to, get variety enough in mere ornament, it does not 
follow that it may not be done. I am convinced it might very 
well be done, and would be, if the artist were not always so 
tightly bound by the consideration of price. 

Because ornament can be executed more cheaply than 
figures, it is adopted by a generation which, with all its gush 
about ‘“‘decorative art,” does not in its heart careone single 
straw about ornament, merely for the sake of economy ; and, 
that being so, the minimum is, of course, to be spent upon it, 
Figures, if possible, good or bad; if not that, then birds and 
flowers perhaps ; but as for ornament, who cares or knows any- 
thing about anything? It is so much padding. : Yet it seems 
to me that architects at least, who must know something of it, 
might more often adopt glass of ornamental character—not on 
account, of its cheapness, but because for /the price of in- 
different figure design they could get, if they but took the 
pains, good ornament ; and because, whilst good figure-work is, 
and must be, exceptional, bad figure-work is even less endurable 
in the eyes of an artist than bad ornament. 

The form of ornament adopted in glass must be, of course, 
in harmony with the surroundings of the window; but it need 
not, thereforé, be in imitation of any past period. » Good 
Renaissance glass in Gothic churches, arid in’Gothic windows 
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too, does not strike us as being out of place. The 
mistake that is made in modern attempts at “style” is 
in copying without selection the examples of that style. 
faults and all. Every vice is condoned by the stylist, if 
only it is of the period. And because the Renaissance glass- 
painter happened not sufficiently to consider the nature of 
the material he employed, that is taken as an adequate 
reason why modern giass of Renaissance style should err in 
like manner. ‘It is not a mere fancy of my own that the forms 
of a period may be adopted without following always the faulty 
manner of that period. Renaissance ornament in glass is 
sometimes glazed in 2 manner as’strictly mosaic as any thir- 
teenth-century glass could be; but this kind of thing is not 
“typical” enough for your imitator of the sixteenth century. If 
it is asked, is it then the exceptional instances that we should 
take for our example? I answer “Yes: the best is always 
exceptional.” 

For my part, I would glaze up coloured work invariably, of 
whatever period, much as the early glass-painters did, without 
ever affecting any of their rudeness. In grisaille, on the other 
hand, and especially in domestic work, I would, except in very 
darge windows, model my practice more upon the later artists, 
whilst avoiding their heavy painting and the florid forms of the 
debased period in which it was their misfortune to live. 
Because the men of one period borrowed the forms of stone or 
metalwork, [ would not on that account restrict myself to such 
forms. Whatever is convertible into good glass seems to me 
fully to the purpose. I would glean ideas from whatever 
country and whatever period they were to be gathered, and 
take a hint from woodwork, inlay, tapestry, mosaic, embroidery, 
damask, or whatever else might be suggestive of an effect worth 
yendering in glass. On the walls are two or three studies in 
the way of “translation” into glass. There is one showing 
large pieces of varied ruby glass, framed in white, something 
after the manner of the marble wall-panelling of Venice. I do 
not see why we should not take advantage of the beautiful 
variety of colour which often occurs in a sheet of glass. 
Another sketch is based on a somewhat similar idea, in which 
the central panel of coloured marble is replaced by a patch of 
red made up of flames and demons—the kind of thing one 
would not dream of submitting to a sober “client,” but it 
amused me to do it. Then there is a scrap of ornamental 
glass, taken this time almost literally from old Spanish em- 
broidery. 

The adaptation of a panel by Peter Flétner (designed pre- 
sumably for engraving on metal) is meant to show how it lends 
itself to a kind of glazing in which the leads form, as it were, 
the skeleton of the design, and are lost in it. This kind of 
thing almost suggests itself, it is so obvious. 

There is a certain common kind of modern work based on 
the same idea, in which the leads are made to form the stems 
and stalks of rather conventional foliage, with leaves and 
flowers springing from them. This is in theory so simple that 
‘one wonders almost that such was not from the beginning the 
ordinary basis of ornamental design. But the scheme is not 
so simple in execution as it seems. There occur, most likely, 
other leads not forming part of the design, and when some of 
the glazing lines are meant to count and others not, the result 
is slightly distracting. 

It is, no doubt, possible to invent designs which include all 
the leads necessary for the purposes of construction ; but that 
is by no means an easy solution of lead-line difficulty. It 
demands very great cunning in design, and it can be better 
done by the adoption of purely ornamental forms (such as 
Flétner used or the Arabs, from whom his inspiration was 
derived) than with floral forms, which leave the designer so 
much less free. 

Time fails to touch on the suggestiveness of Oriental art. 
There is something very significant in the Arabian treatment 
of coloured glass, to say nothing of Eastern pottery, metal- 
work, jewellery, and lacquer. The Italians of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries had the wit to borrow freely from all manner 
of fabrics introduced into Italy from the East. And it was 
from thence they derived the idea of geometric tesselated 
mosaic, the forms of which, being also ready-made to the 
glazier’s hand, they reproduced again very judiciously in glass. 
(There are instances of this at Assisi and elsewhere.) 

But, after all, it was little enough of their energies that the 
great Italians devoted to the cause of glass-painting. One can 
imagine very many ways in which nineteenth-century Renais- 
sance windows might be designed, inspired altogether by the 
work of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and yet in no 
wise following the lines of the glass-painters of that period, 
who were more or less off the track of glass-painting-——what 
they might have done had they known or cared more about 
glass, but what they certainly did not do. 

There, if we seek an ideal, is one worthy of the best of us. 


Materials are about to be shipped from the Tees for the 
construction of the first railway in Fiji. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. Seymonr Lucas, painter, was elected an Associate 
at a general meeting of the Royal Academy on Wednesday 
evening. 

Pictures to the value of 3,800/. have been sold at the Fin 
Art\Exhibition just closed in Dundee, being 40c/. in excess of 
the previous year’s sales. The picture, Zoot, by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., was purchased and presented to the Dundee 
Gallery. é “8 . 

The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of Pictures has 
resulted in a balance of profit amounting to 1,895/. 

Professor Colvin has, it is announced, resigned the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Arts, Cambridge, to which he was first 
elected in 1873. 

Mr. S. Harrison gave the first of a series of lectures on 
“ Anatomy as applied to Art,” at the monthly meeting of the 
Students’ Association of the York School of Art. 

The Liver Sketching Club have received the offer of a 
room at the Liverpool Art Gallery for their proposed summer 
exhibition. 

A Stained-glass Window is to be erected, at a cost of 
400/., in the parish church of Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, as 
a memento of the vicar, Canon Williams, who has been 
appointed to the Church Hostel at Bangor. 

The Liverpool Cathedral Designs, by Messrs. W. & J. 
Hay, have been placed in the Walker Art Gallery in an adjoin- 
ing room to the competition designs. The gallery has been 
kept open every evening this week to give facilities to the public 
to view the designs. 

The Designs of Mr. J. 8. A. Mercer (Messrs. F. & G. 
Holmes), Westminster Chambers, Liverpool, submitted in 
competition for a Baptist Chapel and Schools at Egremont, 
have been selected by the building committee, assisted by Mr. 
W. Parslow, F.R.I.B.A. ; 

The Rev. Newton Mant, vicar of Sledmere, read a paper 
on “ Classic Architecture and Modern Church Building,” at the 
meeting of the York Architectural Association on Thursday in 
last week. ‘ 

Professor Jamieson lectured on “ The Latest Development 
of Electric Lighting,” on Friday evening last, at the Glasgow 
Association of Students of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. David Fraser, the senior partner in the firm of Messrs. 
J. Fraser & Son, granite merchants and polishers, Aberdeen, 
died at his residence, Broadford House, Aberdeen, on Sunday 
last, from a fit of apoplexy. It is only twelve months since we 
announced the death of his eldest son. 

A Contract, amounting to about 11,000/, has been signed 
for the erection of new premises in Temple Row, Birmingham, 
for the Staffordshire Joint Stock Bank. Mr. Doubleday is the 
architect. 

The Parish Church of Mainstone is to be rebuilt. 


A Parliamentary Return just issued shows that the schools 
erected up to the present by the London School Board provide 
accommodation for 390,753 children. The purchase of the land 
cost 2,331,762/, and the erection of the schools 3,672,019/., 
making a total of 6,003 7817. aa 

A Second Donation of 1,000/. has been received from the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Duke of Buccleuch in aid of the 
restoration of the ancient parish church of Dalton-in-Furness. 
The Duke of Devonshire had previously given 2,500/. and a 
handsome stained-glass window in aid of the same object. 

The Chatham Local Board of Health are about to build 
a town-hali, at an estimated cost of 8,000/. ; 

The London and North-Western Railway Company have, 
it is stated, purchased a vacant plot of land adjoining the Salford 
Gasworks, for the purpose of a new cattle station, which will be 
in close proximity to the Salford Cattle Market. 

The Glasgow Authorities are forwarding a Parliamentary 
Bill for the ensuing session, “to vest the Glasgow bridges in 
the Magistrates and Council of Glasgow, to widen Glasgow 
Bridge, and for other purposes.” ernst 

The Government Inspector, after inquiry, said he con- 
sidered the scheme for sewerage and sewage disposal, for which 
the Redditch Local Board propose to borrow 17,371/., should 
be carried out forthwith. 

The Costly Furniture and Effects of the Lower Thames 
Valley Main Sewerage Board have been sold by auction at 
Kingston-on-Thames, consequent on the dissolution of that 
authority. 


No More Dark Rooms in Daytime.—Use Chappuis’ 
Daylight Reflectors. Thirty thousand are fitted in London 
alone. They supersede gas or lamplight in daytime and 
promote health, comfort, and economy. They are also used 
as screens or blinds, and at the same time as daylight 
diffusers. For Prospectuses send two stamps to. Chappuis, 
69 Fleet Street. ; 1 dinates 
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THE WEEK. 


SEVERAL changes are about to take place in the adminis- 
tration of the French department of Fine Arts. Two 
bureaux have been suppressed. The one which had 
charge of museums and exhibitions is to be amalgamated 
with the bureau of instruction, and the bureau of. national 
manufactures will form a part of the bureau of works of art. 
In consequence of the new arrangement there will be 
alterations in the direction of the Louvre. M. pe Tauzia 
has become the conservator of the department of paintings 
and drawings, and M. GrorGcEs LAFENESTRE is his associate ; 
M. LEepRAIN, who read a paper at the last conference of 
French architects, is now associate for the department of 
Oriental antiquities; M. CHarLes Ravaisson, for Greek 
and» Roman sculpture; and M. HERon DE VILLEFOSSE 
takes the place of M. Ravatsson MOoLuien, who retires. 


WE are glad to be enabled to announce that Mr. A. S. 
Murray has been appointed to succeed Professor NEWTON, 
‘C.B., as Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. For some years Mr. Murray has been 
virtually keeper, and there was general unanimity that he 
was entitled to the reversion of the office. But there was 
also a feeling abroad that the trustees might in this, case 
also try the experiment of introducing a stranger. It is 
needless to say that the number of men qualified for the 
appointment is extremely limited, and if Germany were 
explored it would be difficult to find a specialist who was 
possessed of a knowledge of classical antiquities cor- 
responding with Mr. Murray’s. In addition, there was the 
acquaintance with the contents of the galleries, which could 
only be obtained by long experience. The trustees have 
not only acted justly, but they have insured the interest of 
the Museum by the new appointment. 


PROFESSOR SALMSON, of the Geneva School of Indus- 
trial Arts, has completed the model of the statue of 
SAUSSURE, which is to be erected at Chamouni. The famous 
Swiss geologist is represented with his eyes fixed as if on 
the distant Alps, which are pointed out to him by a peasant 
guide. It is difficult to say whether Saussure or the 
sturdy boy is the better figure. The model is one-third the 
size of the future statue. 


M. Locxroy, the French Minister of Commerce, has 
decided that the Champ de Mars will be the best site for 
the Exhibition of 1889. The Minister proposes to submit 
a Bill in a short time to the Legislature, and to ask for a 
vote for the expenses. All the world will be invited to 
compete with France in a display of productions. It is 
intended to have the buildings erected at the cost of sub- 
scribers, who will have, however, the support of a guarantee 
of 20,000,000 frs., of which sum 8,000,000 frs. will be 
on account of the city of Paris. The designs will be obtained 
in competition. The length of time spent in deliberations 
is supposed to be an obstacle to success, but in three years 
much can be done. The works will be a boon to Paris 
operatives. The city of Geneva, contrary to the advice of 
experts, intends to anticipate Paris by having an inter- 
national exhibition in 1888, and the Spanish Ministry 
propose to hold another in Madrid at the same. time. 
Exhibitors will have, therefore, no lack of opportunities. ~ 


THE decisions which were given in London lately, 
making trustees responsible for investments in house pro- 
perty which had not been successful, will of course incite 
people to imagine that it is easy to make their advisers liable 
for any risks which may be incurred when speculating in 
property. The plaintiff in one of those.cases was a lady. 
Another lady sued a firm of valuers—Messrs. Eaton & 
Sons—at the Manchester Assizes for 1,200/. damages for 
alleged negligence. Four years ago they were employed to 
value eighteen small houses and two shops in Gorton, and 
reported that 1,400/7, might be safely advanced. Accord- 


ingly 1,300/. was.invested. . Before. a year was over the 
plaintiff tried to sell the houses, but the reserve price of 
850/, was not reached. The houses were not all let, and 
loss was sustained. As is usual in cases of the kind, there 
was much divergence between plaintiff’s and defendants’ 
witnesses about the value which should have been set on 
the property. Mr. Justice Day, who tried the case, told the 
jury that the defendants, like other professional gentlemen, 
were not responsible for errors in judgment, but were bound 
to exercise reasonable skill and reasonable diligence and » 
care. The jury accordingly brought in a verdict for the 
defendants. The. ‘decision may help to counteract the 
influence of former decisions. When it is remembered that 
judges themselves can make mistakes—this week Mr. © 
Justice STEPHEN, and lately the Lord Chief. Justice, 
honourably confessed that they were in error when laying 
down the law—it is surely absurd to expect that every 
surveyor who yalues a house can forecast all the: circum- 
stances which may affect the neighbourhood in the course 
of years. It is only beings like the witches in ‘* Macbeth” 
who are able to “‘look into the seeds of time and say which 
grain will grow and which will not.” A valuer, like a judge, 
will, in spite of himself, have to show that he is no more 
than human in his liability to error. 


Tue Prix de Rome men are supposed to stand so well 
together and to have so much faith in the infallibility of 
one another, that the verdict of the arbitrators in the case 
of the Montmartre church was expected to be in favour of 
M. Daumet. MM. VauDREMER and GarNIER were both 
prize-winners, and two out of three judges might therefore 
be considered to look tavourably on the amendments of the 
late M. Apapre’s design, which had been proposed by 
M. Daumet. The result has shown that the tribunal is in 
favour of adherence to the original plans of the church of 
the Sacre Coeur. The principal modification that was pro- 
posed related to the lighting of the sanctuary. On great 
festivals in French churches the windows near the high 
altar are sometimes obscured, in order that the forest of wax 
candles may become more effective. M. Apapte believed 
in a dim religious light, and he knew that in the Montmartre 
church there would be a perpetual festival, and that an 
abundance of candles would be always burning. Accord- 
ingly he carried out the spirit of the style he adopted, by 
making the windows very narrow in proportion to the wall 
space.. MM. Bartity, VAUDREMER, and GARNIER recognise 
the reasons by which M. ABADIE was guided, and they 
recommend that his plans should be carried out subject to 
a few modifications of details here and there. The judges 
bear testimony to the honourable spirit which inspired 
M. Davumer in his propositions, and the respect in which he 
held his predecessor can be judged from his memoir of 
M. AxaDig, which was read at the congress of French archi- 
tects in June. 


THE sale on Tuesday of the materials of the houses in 
Spring Gardens, which are to be the site of the new offices, 
need not be taken as indicating the carrying out of the 
plan as it stands without amendment. In any case the 
ground must be cleared. But the change of Government 
offers an obstacle to any alteration of the plans. The time 
for remonstrance was allowed .to slip by, and a great public 
improvement will be frustrated. 


A NOTABILITY in one section of the artistic world of 
Paris has died this week. Everyone who has studied the 
progress of modern realism in the painting of France will - 
remember Epouarp Mawnet’s Son Bock, which ardent . 
youths at one time glorified beyond measure. ‘The subject 
is a heavy man, with a Bardolphian nose, smoking. A glass 
of beer stands on a table near him. The model was EmILe 
BELLoT, the engraver, who had attracted the painter’s 
attention by his constant attendance in the brasseries. 
Henceforth BELLor was a celebrity in the school. He was 
not a great engraver, but-he was a type of good fellowship, 
and with Maner he founded the meetings around a 
dinner-table which derived their title from the picture. 
Admission to them was a favour which conferred distinction 
on an ‘artist or a writer. The school is broken up, but 
many will say that Paris could have better spared a flourish- 
ing citizen than the social EMILE BELLOT. 
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PALISSY AND CALLOT.* 


MONG the latest biographies in the series of “Les 
Artistes Célébres ” are those of Patissy and CALLor 

It would be difficult: to find two artists more unlike 
either in their lives or in their works, and if they are 
here brought together, it is owing to accident. The 
authors do not wish to suggest any relationship between the 
men, and for our part we believe that the two artists are 
more suggestive of the diversity of ability which is found 
amidst the French than of any phase of art. . 

BERNARD Pa.issy was one of those great inventors 
who have been leaders of industrialism. His life reads 
like aromance. Born, as is supposed, in 1510, and living 
until 1589, he belonged to the period when Frenchmen 
fought with Frenchmen for the sake of theology, and if he 
escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew, it was only to be 
afterwards immured in the Bastille until the day of his 
death. He was a contemporary of MOoNTAIGNE, but was 
more of a sufferer for conscience sake than the philosopher 
of Perigord. One sought all knowledge in his library, the 
other knew little about books, but 
nature, and his name is deserving of a place in the history 
of science as well as of art. Patissy was probably the first 
man in Europe who was able to comprehend the nature of 
fossils, and a large ammonite with a mass of crystals are very 
properly introduced at the foot of the fine statue of the 
potter, which M. Barrias modelled for a public place of 
Paris. Before Patissy’s time fossils were commonly 
supposed to be freaks of nature. 

The question we haye to consider is the artistic side of 
his character. As often happens in dealing with the lives of 
artists, we are puzzled by the difficulty of discovering how it 
was Pa.issy was able to take that first step which is always 
the hardest. He seems to have been a sort of wandering 
glazier, and in his journeys may have been able to do some- 
thing towards the spread of the reformed doctrines, He 
was also able to survey lands, and from his probity we can 
imagine Patissy to have been exceedingly useful in cases 
of disputed boundaries. It is also probable that, if not one 
of the alchemists, he did not believe they were charlatans, 
for there were immature ideas in his mind about the 
essential unity of things in spite of their endless transforma- 
tions. 

The story has been often told of his early difficulties as 
a potter, and it forms one of the most memorable chapters 
in the history of art. His rustic patrons had grown tired 
of his portraits, and he was as little fortunate with his glass- 
painting. People had often joked with him about his art, 
probably saying he was only fitted to form pottery figures 
of acommon kind. ‘Their words put ideas into his head, 
and he resolved to make earthen vessels. He had to dis- 
cover the kind of clays that were adaptable, the mode of 
baking, and, in fact, the whole process of the craft. He 
reached success through failures. On one occasion he 
spent six days and six nights before his furnace, and to keep 
up the heat he burnt the palings of his garden, his furni- 
ture, and even the flooring of his house. As is not extra- 
ordinary, his wife was without enthusiasm for experimental 
philosophy under those conditions. Madame Patissy 
sought the sympathy of her neighbours, and the philosopher 
was regarded as a lunatic. It required nearly sixteen years’ 
of painful toil before he could be said to have mastered all 
he sought, indeed it may be doubted whether Patissy was 
ever satisfied. 

We must not suppose that so long a period was only 
marked by imperfect melting of his enamels and explosions 
of his furnaces. From time to time he made discoveries 
that could be utilised. _In the book he published in 1564 
he described himself as “inyenteur des rustiques figulines 
du Roy et de Monseigneur le Duc DE MoNTMORENCY, pair 
et connestable de France,” and ‘under patronage so exalted 
his rustic work is likely to have been in request. It was 
an appendage to grottoes in gardens in the form of key- 
stones for arches, medallions, and other reliefs. 

_ His ware is not a true majolica, being formed of a 
different sort of clay. Majolica may have taken generations 
to bring it to perfection, whilst PaLissy, who knew nothing 
of Moorish or Italian processes, was, single-handed and 


* “Les Artistes Célébres: Bernard Palissy, by Phillipe Burty ; 
Jacques Callot; par Marius Vachon.” Paris: J. Rouam. 


was an observer of 


self-taught, able to produce a material that is comparable 

with the older work. What gives it value in collectors’ 

eyes is not its chemical nature, but the brilliant imitation of 
nature which material, enamels, and modelling combine to 

accomplish. The prices which are given for pieces are so 

high that a writer runs the risk of ceasing to be an autho- 

rity should he hint that the principle which is’ exemplified’ 

in the figures is entirely false.. We have known connoisseurs: 

to become rapturous in praising the reptiles, fishes, insects, 

and leaves which are seen in such high relief on dishes, and ~ 
to contrast the marvellous truth of representation with the 
corresponding figures that are found in modern work. But if 

an electroplater submitted a leaf which had been covered 
with a deposit, those same connoisseurs would scout the 

notion that the thing was entitled to be called art. 

Patissy’s wonderful work is not much better. His figures 
are so like reality that they’ seem to be reproductions. 

of casts from organic forms. His greatest ambition was to 

produce by his enamels serpents and lizards, which he 

fancied were able to deceive living reptiles. Nature can © 
never be entirely distasteful, and the crowd of things seen. 

on a Patissy dish excite surprise because work of a similar 

class could not be done in our time unless by the aid of 

some process of science. But if we compare Patissy’s 

representations of living things with those by Japanese 

hands, the mechanical character of his treatment will 

be apparent. His pieces are, moreover, for show ; 

his dishes would cause inconvenience to Medizval 

diners who were not over particular. If they were only 

intended to be kept as ornaments, they become pic- 

torial, and it is absurd to have a lake or a marsh standing 

upright with inhabitants floating about. The generat 

arrangement supposes that the objects are looked at from 
above, and it is only when in a horizontal position that the 

plaques have any consistency. It is now impossible to say 

what share Pauissy had in the preparation of the ornamen- 

tation of his work. He was a busy man in various ways, 

and it is likely that he was the scientist rather than the 

artist, and at most simply suggested the figures which were 

to constitute the elements of a piece. But as an example 

of what used to be called an “art manufacturer” he is 

deserving of a place among artists, although his position 

may be only in the background. As a French worthy he ’ 
will be entitled. to esteem as long as the world values those 

who have had the courage to maintain their opinions unto 

death. Happily he escaped the stake to which he was 

destined, and the death to which he aspired. There is less 

of a stain on French history when we know that he died in 

one of the cells of the Bastille instead of amidst flames im . 
the Place de Gréve. 

In 1592, three years after the death of PALissy in prison, 
Jacques CatLor was born in Nancy. His miniature repre- 
sentations of the miseries of war enable us to understand. 
the scenes which were witnessed by the potter, and which 
MoNTAIGNE described when he said :—‘‘ In the confusion 
wherein we have been for these thirty years, every French- 
man, whether in particular or in general, sees himself every 
hour upon the point of the total ruin and overthrow of his. 
fortune.” In Cattor’s etchings we seem to have the. 
bandits of SALVATOR Rosa organised into regiments, wearing. 
hats with flaunting plumes and dandified uniforms, but. 
without much change in their manners. At a time when. 
art, like poetry, recognised only the ‘‘pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war,” JACQUES CALLOT was courageous 
enough to record some of its realities. His etchings 
suggest what war was in those days. SHAKESPEARE makes 
the English king say:— 5 


We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

As send precepts to the leviathan 

To come ashore, ‘ 


and Cattor’s etchings form a cornmentary upon the 
lines. He knew by sight every kind of soldier, and was 
aware of the thin line which separated the army from 
the marauders. Looking at his figures one must regret 
that he was unacquainted with the plays which were written 
in London while he was wandering in Italy. No artist was 
so well qualified as CaLLor to give us a counterfeit present- 
ment of Ancient PisTox, and the swashbuckler lambkins of 
Eastcheap and Whitefriars. 
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_ worked under that engraver. 
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His father was “roi d’armes” in the Court of Lorraine, 
and, according to tradition, young CALLoT was precocious 
He was welcomed in the Court 
painter’s atelier, and, having been present while some artist 


related his adventures in Italy, it followed naturally that 


JACQUES ran away from home. He fell in with a band of 
gipsies, and travelled with them for at least a couple of 
months. It was a new and picturesque form of life, and he 


_ acquired the knowledge of bohemians and beggars which 


served him so well afterwards that people have supposed 
that he was to the manner born. Cattor was rescued in 
Florence by the intervention of an officer of the Grand 
Duke, and was placed with an engraver named CANTA 
Gatiina. At first he was so faithful an imitator of his 
master’s style that it is difficult to know one from the other. 
But in the course of a few months he was again wandering, 
and somehow was able to make his way from Florenceto Rome. 
He was recognised in the streets by merchants from Nancy, 
and in spite of all his entreaties was brought back to his 
family. The roving spirit was not to be subdued. He 
escaped from Nancy, but his eldest brother pursued him, 
and JAcQuEs was captured in Turin. The prodigal was 
again pardoned, and this time his father had the good sense 
to perceive that as his son was not of a stay-at-home dis- 
position, it was better that he should travel in good com- 
pany than with vagrants. He was attached to an embassy 
that was sent to Rome in order to announce the succession 
of a new duke in Lorraine. He is supposed to have placed 
himself under another engraver in order to become perfect 
in the art. But as he was needy he could not wait, and he 
joined a Frenchman in Rome with whom he was able to 
utilise such skill as he possessed in copying plates. He 
served three years in that kind of work. Then a desire to 
improve himself inspired him, and CaL.ot took the road 
to Florence. | After all his adventures he was only in his 
nineteenth year. 

He was fortunate in again securing the interest of the 
Grand Duke. It is said that he entered Paricr’s atelier in 
Florence, but according to some writers it was in Rome he 
At this time CALLOT was 
not known as a designer, and, according to a legend, it was 
at the suggestion of GALILEO he made the experiment 
of attempting original work. Florence was a lively place 
in those days, and he found an endless variety of subjects 
in everyday life. His /lorentine’ Fair is one of the most 
interesting works in existence. In its original state it is not 
equally bitten throughout, and good proofs are exceedingly 
rare. It was afterwards re-engraved by CALLoT, in Nancy, 
and the second plate, although less esteemed than the 
original, is better known. This work was enough to make 
a reputation. It is crowded with figures on a very small 
scale, but none of them are without character. The crowd 
is resolved into groups, each having an interest of its own, 
for the people who form the constituents are united in 
being intent on one purpose. Here they are watching a 
snake-charmer, in another place it is a quack doctor who 
attracts the crowd, elsewhere it is a refreshment stall or a 
booth for gimcrackery. Every group is complete in itself, 
and some of them are admirable in their composition. 
CRUIKSHANK could pack quite as many figures in a square 
inch, but he had much less art than CALLor in arranging 
his crowds, and being a caricaturist he was indifferent to 
beauty. Inthe English etcher’s work there is also more 
adherence to stereotyped forms. It is not surprising that 
the Grand Duke bestowed a chain of gold on the young 
man who was a chronicler of his reign. 

When, after the death of that prince, there was less 
patronage shown to artists, CALLOT once more turned his 
steps homewards. His reputation preceded him, and he 
was received with honour. A new field was found for his 
skill. There was war in the Low Countries, and the 
Austrian princess who was in authority in Brussels wished 
to have a record by Cattor of the siege of Breda. For 
that work he made hundreds of sketches, and the plate 
occupied him for four years. His own country was after- 
wards made the theatre of war, and the two famous series, 
Mistres de la Guerre, are supposed to have had their origin 
in the afflictions which he beheld. The King of France 
was able to enter Nancy as a conqueror, but the brave 
CaLLor refused to represent the scene. Magnanimity is 
supposed to be a kingly virtue in France, and Louis XIII. 


is said to have declared that the Duke of LoRRAINE was 
happy in possessing subjects so faithful and affectionate. 
CALLOT was, however, too good a patriot to sympathise 
with the conquered duke, who was supposed to have acted 
unworthily. He remained away from the Court until his 
death in 1635. 

It is too often inferred that CaLLoT was one of those 
bohemian artists who produce work with the least possible 
trouble to themselves. If his boyish escapades are dis- 
regarded, there was nothing in his life of which he need be 
ashamed. His etchings represented an immense amount 
of preparatory toil, which has been generally ignored. Like 
sO many great artists, he could from diadlerie impart a 
charm to his works, but it was but one aspect of that mental 
condition which was afterwards seen in his mysticism, His 
works are estimated at over fifteen hundred, which is 
evidence of his industry, and many of them have never 
been surpassed. It is not every student who can afford to 
obtain impressions of CaLtor’s etchings, but they are well 
adapted for reproduction, and some of the finest are to be 
found in the excellent biography of the artist, which forms 
part of a series that would be considered valuable if it 
depended only on the illustrations. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE fifth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 

was held on Monday evening. 

Mr. E. ANSON, vice-president, in taking the chair, said 
that he was sorry to state that the president, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, was not well enough to be present that evening. 

Professor KERR pointed out that the minutes of the previous 
meeting were not quite accurate, and accordingly the minutes 
were altered to give the correct reason—viz. the lateness of the- 
hour—why he had not proceeded with his motion in reference 
to the election of the Council for 1886-87, and the proposed 
suspension of certain by-laws for the purpose. Professor Kerr 
inquired when they would have the report of the committee on 
the draught of the charter put before them. 

Mr. MAcVICAR ANDERSON, honorary secretary, said there 
would have to be another meeting of the committee. 

Professor KERR said he thought not. He hoped there was 
going to be no delay. 

The Hon. SECRETARY said the draught was rather crude, 
and, as a matter of courtesy, would have to be accompanied by 
a short report on the alterations to be submitted. He was 
absent from the last meeting, and atime for submitting the 
report had not been fixed. 

Professor KERR said he was afraid, then, that Mr. Ander- 
son’s absence was the cause of the delay. The matter was one 
of importance, and it was distinctly understood it should be 
submitted at once. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was not at the last meeting of the 
committee, but he could answer that it required consideration. 

Professor KERR asked what had become of the report on 
Departmental Committees. 

The HON. SECRETARY Said the report was to be presented 
at the next meeting. 

Professor KERR then gave notice that he should call 
attention to certain proposals of Mr. Arthur Cates, which had 
been published, and ask by what authority, that of the Council 
or otherwise, such proposals had been made. 

Mr. JOHN HEBB asked whether the Committee for the Con- 
servation of Ancient Monuments were taking any steps in 
regard to the Charterhouse estate. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the greater part of the building, 
and all that was of any interest to the public, would be pre- 
served, and the picturesque, but not very ancient, building 
would be preserved intact, and dedicated for the purpose of the 
Bishop of London’s residence. 


Prizes. 

The CHAIRMAN presented to Mr. John Bradshaw Gass, the 
winner of the Godwin Bursary, a silver medal in the name of 
Mr. Godwin. 

Mr. W. Arnold Bidlake, M.A., Camb., was presented with: 
a silver medal (Pugin Travelling Studentship). The Chair- 
man said he had never seen more beautiful drawings. They did 
Mr. Bidlake infinite credit. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship for 1886 was then 
announced as awarded to Mr. H. D. Walton, Moore Street, 
Cadogan Square. 

The Aldwinckle Travelling Studentship to Mr. G. J. Oake- 
shott, 4 Sloane Square. 

The Godwin Bursary to Mr. W. T. Oldreive, Stanhope 
Place, Edinburgh. There had been no competitors for the 
Owen Jones Travelling Studentship, , 
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Gold Medal. 


The CHaiRMAN stated that M. Chas. Garnier was proposed 
as the recipient of the gold medal for his work of the Opera 
House, Paris, one of the noblest of modern works. 

Professor KERR said no one would hesitate for a moment 
to grant. the gold medal to M. Garnier, but surely it was 
the turn for an Englishman to receive the medal. Had they 
entirely exhausted the list of Englishmen worthy of the honour ? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that the list was not exhausted. 
Last year the medal had been given to an archeologist, and it 
was thought, in fact, that M. Garnier ought to have had the 
medal before. He would dine with M. Garnier the following 
day in Paris, and hoped to announce the honour to him. He 
hoped there would be entire unanimity on the question, 

Professor KERR concurred, but remarked that he claimed 
fair play for England. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that M. Garnier was only 
nominated, and the nomination had still to be confirmed. 

Mr. Wyarr PAPWORTH read a paper entitled “ The late 
Professor Donaldson’s connection with the Institute,” giving 
a detailed account of that gentleman’s professional and literary 
labours, papers, memoirs, &c., written by him. 


Professor Donaldson. 


Mr. PAPWORTH at the outset said that he had enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance with Professor Donaldson from 1840 to 
the time of his death, and that acquaintance extended to 
an earlier period by the intimacy of his father with Mr. 
Donaldson. He himself had attended a meeting of the Insti- 
tute in. £836 at King Street, Covent Garden, at which Mr. 
Donajdson was present. . The founding of the Institute and 
its early history was described by the author, with the labours 
of Mr. Donaldson in regard of it and his devotion to the pro- 
fession. He had suggested the motto for the Institute “ Usui 
Civium ; Decori Urbium,’ and contributed the design for the 
Institute seal. In 1834 he met. other architects to consult on 
the formation of a society, but the matter was adjourned, no 
plan being sufficiently developed, and it was felt that they 
must communicate with Jeading men in the profession. In 
(835 he published in,a pamphlet a series of. questions em- 
bracing most of the points in regard of practical architecture. 
‘This had an immense circulation, and was translated and made 
its way in France, Italy, Germany, and America, and later was 
reproduced with additions. In the autumn a conversazione 
was held to announce the foundation of the Institute. In 
1836. he published several books, among which were the 
description of Vicenza, the History of Palladius, and 
of the Italian Amaldi.. In 1837 the Council presented 
the charter of incorporation. The annual report. for 1862 
recorded the death of Mr. W. L. Donaldson, who was 
honorary solicitor to the Institute, and who, along with 
Mr. Donaldson, assisted in drawing up the charter. In 
1838 he wrote a paper on ‘‘ Public Competitions ” for archi- 
tectural designs, and was.on the Committee for Competitions. 
It was doubtful whether any advance had been made since that 
time in the conducting of competitions. In 1842 the amal- 
gamation or extinction of the Architectural Society occurred, 
on which occasion eleven Fellows and seven Associates joined 
the Institute. In 1839 Mr. Donaldson resigned the post of 
honorary secretary of the Institute, and became honorary 
secretary for foreign correspondence, and his services were 
warmly recognised by the Institute, and that body presented 
him with a silver candelabrum valued at 100 guineas. (This was 
exhibited on the table along with the Institute chain and badge 
of office.) In 1842 Mr. Donaldson was appointed professor of 
architecture at University College, London. In. 1847-49 he 
was engaged on a residence in Piccadilly for Mr. H. T. Hope, 
and during that time he visited the quarries at Caen, which 
caused the production of a,valuable essay on the subject by 
him. On the retirement.of Mr. Bailey in 1849, Mr. Donaldson 
again acted as honorary secretary, till Mr. Nelson was appointed 
to the vacancy. The annual report for 1851 recorded the 
award of the gold medal to him for his services to the 
profession. The condition of the royal tombs in West- 
minster Abbey engaged his attention, and he urged the 
restoration of thesé monuments of ancient royalty. Under 
the direction ‘of Sir Gilbert Scott, architect to the Abbey, 
a party visited the Abbey, and a petition was drawn 
up at a meeting later and sent to the Queen, calling 
attention to the state of the monuments. 
report for 1853 it appeared that a certain sum of money had 
been voted for their preservation. In 1855 Mr. Donaldson was 
commissioned to proceed to Ireland and report on the state of 
lunatic asylums in that. country, where he picked up much 
information concerning Irish architecture, and one of the results 
was his production of a paper, “ Wayside Notes of a Tour in 
Ireland.” In the report of 1859 the retirement of Sir Digby 
Wyatt was recorded ; at the same time Professor Donaldson 
asked to be allowed to give up the hon. sectetaryship for 
foreign correspondence.’. The Council-of the Institute accepted 
the resignations with regret, and testified their appreciation of 


From the annual 


them by a special expression of thanks to these gentlemen UUrs 
particularly to Mr. Donaldson for his long and valued lab 

as hon. secretary for foreign correspondence, and before that 
as hon. secretary of the Institute. His relations with foreign 
architects had enabled him to do much good, and the intro- 
ductions he gave had led to life-long friendships. In the winter 
of 1860 he proceeded to Egypt on a political mission for the 
Government, and in his leisure he explored the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and he was the first to lay before the Institute the 
wonderful discoveries of Mariette Bey. In May 1863 he suc- 
ceeded Sir William Tite as President of the Institute—an 
appointment which served te mark an era in the history of the 
Institute. On January 15, 1866, a testimonial in the shape of a 
gold medal, bearing his portrait, was presented to Professor 
Donaldson at the University College, and the residue of the 
money was devoted to the Donaldson silver medal, two of 
which, struck from the same die, are awarded annually to 
successful students at the college. In 1867 he again accepted 
the hon, secretaryship for foreign correspondence. In 1868-69 
Professor Donaldson visited Palestine, Greece, Rome, &c. On 
May 6, 1870, his portrait, painted by Charles Martin, was pre- 
sented to the Institute. In 1879 a dinner took place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and the Prince of Wales, who was present, 
made a special reference to Professor Donaldson. In 1880 he 
presented to the Institute the gold chain and badge of office, 
which was first worn by the late Mr. Whichcord as president. 
On May 23, 1881, he attended the meeting for the election of 
president, but did not vote. He read a paper, and this—he 
was 86 years of age—was the last time he attended the meetings 
of the Institute. Besides a vast number of papers written by 
the Professor, and which Mr. Papworth chronicled, Mr. Pap- 
worth read a long list of biographical memoirs contributed by 
Mr. Donaldson, beginning with that of Sir John Soane and 
ending with Gottfried Semper. 1s ae 

Mr. Papworth then at some length spoke of the more per- 
sonal characteristics of the late Professor in regard of the 
Institute and the profession. He had been a constant and 
generous contributor to the several funds of the Institute. He 
was a most indefatigable speaker and writer ; for nearly forty 
years the life and soul of the Institute, of which he had been 
the founder, and continued to be the prime mover, for all 
accepted his leadership to the last. His name was still our 
name, and his renown our renown. He made the influence of 
our art felt abroad, and we had reason to be proud of him, for 
his pride was inus. English communities throughout the globe, 
and all associated in the universal brotherhood of art, regretted 
the loss of a colleague, and in all Europe there was not a 
society of architects that had not lost a member. His diligence 
in foreign correspondence was unremitting, and his earnestness 
was provocative of earnestness in others. But in our own hall, 
said Mr. Papworth, he was truly at home. «His charm of man- 
ner, effervescence of loquacity, his admiration of his art, his 
simple-minded dignity, his unimpeachable integrity, were all 
eulogised by Mr. Papworth. His impulsiveness leaned to 
virtue’s side, and his self-assertion was guiltless of self-conceit. 
His policy was one of liberality, of trust, and reliance. Every 
architect of fair fame that came into that room was a man of 
honour to him. He who had taken Donaldson by the hand 
could not forget how kind and how true was the grasp, and the 
feeling could well be excused that we should, never look on his 
like again. : 

Mr. E. A. GRUNING followed with a memoir of Professor 
Donaldson, who, he said, was descended from an old Scottish — 
family, his father being an architect and district surveyor. The 
late Thomas Leverton Donaldson, the fourth son, was born in 
Bloomsbury Square, October 19, 1795. His two elder brothers 
died by accidents, and the third brother was an invalid and 
educated in his father’s office. Not originally intended for an 
architect, he was educated at the Grammar School, St. Albans, 
which he left for the Cape of Good Hope at the age of fourteen, 
to accompany Mr. Robert Stuart, a leading merchant at the 
Cape. There ke joined the army as a volunteer in the 87th 
Regiment, under Colonel Butler. The short campaign in which 
he had led a forlorn hope soon ended, without his obtaining a. 
commission, and at the age of sixteen he returned to England, 
and began the study of architecture under his father’s direction. 
In 1817 he carried off the silver medal for measured drawings 
at the Royal Academy, and on the completion of his home 
studies he left England in 1818 for a long tour abroad. Mr. 
Gruning said he did not purpose to follow him through all his 
wanderings, but his route lay by way of Florence, Sienna, 
Assisi, &c., on to Rome, where he remained twelve months, 
and proceeded to Naples and on to Greece, with the addition 
of a four months’ trip to Asia Minor. Forty days’ quaran- 
tine at Malta he utilised’ in developing his drawings. 
He next visited Sicily, South Italy, and Pompeii, and 
then devoted another year to Rome, including excursions 
from that city. It was in this visit to Rome that he 
made the design for a Temple of Victory. . This design 
gained a medal when exhibited. at Paris in 1855. The design 
also brought him into. prominent notice, for he was elected a 
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member of St. Luke’s Academy, Rome, his diploma, bearing 
date April 13, 1822, being signed by Canova, a distinction 
Donaldson valued above all others. After an absence of five 
years, spent in study of architecture and the making of measured 
drawings, he returned to England, and among his companions 
and fellow-students was Turner, the painter. He next began 
the practice of architecture, and his first work, obtained in com- 
petition, was the church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton. Mr. 
Gruning, among other details, alluded to Mr. Donaldson’s 
labours for the Institute, a labour of love, in which he worked 
as at everything he undertook, with unceasing energy ; how he 
laboured for the advancement and purity of the profession, and 
of the dissemination of architectural art. In 1840 he competed 
for the rebuilding of the Royal Exchange, and his designs were 
judged the best of the first class, and he himself had expressed 
the opinion that he should have been entrusted with this work, 
which eventually fell to Mr. Tite, afterwards Sir William. The 
works he carried out were neither extensive nor numerous. 
Among them were All Saints, Gordon Square ; Scotch Church, 
Woolwich; Mr. Hope’s house, Piccadilly, now the Junior 
Atheneum ; mansion at Lambourn, Berks, and a bridge in 
Holland; alterations to Broadlands, Romsey, for Lord 
Palmerston; works at Seaham for the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry; at Sir John Hippisley’s house, Exeter; at 
University College, London, and elsewhere ; restoration of 
Wareham and Lambourn Churches; the rebuilding of the 
Scottish Corporation Hall, London, this latter carried out by 
him when eighty-five years old, under his own direction, and all 
the details from his own design. His last work was the 
German Hospital at Dalston, in association with the author of 
the memoir, Mr. Gruning. He was surveyor to Barnard’s Inn, 
and many other bodies. He was chairman of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for Westminster, and part of Middlesex, who 
carried out fifty miles of sewers at an expenditure of 300,000/. 
He was presented by his brother commissioners for his 
services with an address anda pair of wine-coolers. Great 
preparation was given to his lectures at University College, 
and the illustrations afterwards presented to the college were all 
at the service of the scholars to take away for purposes. of 
study. The conscientious way in which he always endeavoured 
to teach was referred to by Mr. Gruning, who said that only 
two of his pupils, Mr. J. D. Sedding and himself (Mr. Gruning) 
remained. 

Mr, JOHN HEBB proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Papworth and Mr. Gruning. He could add his sympathetic 
testimony to the memory of the late Professor to that of Mr. 
Gruning, having been a fellow student of his with Mr. Donald- 
son. It was now many years since they were associated as 
pupils, but he was sure Mr. Gruning could remember the 
pleasant times they had under Mr. Donaldson, who always 
tried to interest his pupils, whether it was the Temple of 
Girgenti he dealt with, or some leaf he had brought from 
the forest at Fontainebleau, and how, as pupils, they must 
remember his lectures with regret, feeling there were few 
professors who could interest them so much in their studies. 
He could remember when he had the pleasure of meeting him 
later in life, on leaving his house, Professor Donaldson accom- 
panied to the top of the stairs, and excused himself on account 
of his eighty-six years from descending further. But whether 
they remembered him as a young or as an old man, they could 
remember he always was interested in young men, in their 
education, in the progress of his art, and in trying to further 
the interests of architecture in all its developments. Above all, 
he was a man who worked more for others than for himself. 
Had he taken a more selfish view of life his career would have 
been different ; but he chose rather to devote himself to the 
interests of architecture. He succeeded beyond all others in 
interesting foreign nations in what was being done in England. 
He was accomplished in foreign languages, and devoted those 
talents to foreign correspondence. At no time had English 
architecture taken so higha position abroad as when he was 
their, foreign correspondent. And we in this country were 
abreast of all that was going on abroad, even in the less 
important countries, such as Greece. . Whatever happened, 
Professor Donaldson was always ready with information. 
Professor Donaldson was not only wholly devoted to his own 
country and its art, but was likewise cosmopolitan in his devo- 
tion to what was going on in other countries. He was a man 
they revered, and whose loss they now deplored. 

Mr. C. F. HaywarpD seconded the vote of thanks, and 
recalled to mind the delight Professor Donaldson took ‘in 
sketches. Calling on him within the three last months of his 
life, he told him of a sketch he had been given of the Acropolis 
of Athens, and by his wish he sent it to the Professor, who 
returned it with many thanks for the great delight he had at 
contemplating dear old Athens. That was his last expression 
of -architectural delight. 

-Mr. JAMES BROOKS testified to the geniality and kindness 
of ithe Professor to students, and his delight in teaching them. 

The CHAIRMAN closed the meeting with a few remarks, 
Professor Donaldson was, he said, a man of a singularly genial 
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disposition, and than whom no one could be more light-hearted. 
He had been truly the.life and soul of the Institute; and not 
the least amongst his services was the prominence he brought 
English architects, into with foreign, architects, in such, a way 
as has been the case neither before nor since, 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE insufficiency -of the House .of Commons for the 

accommodation of all the members has been again 

brought before the public by Mr. Mitchell Henry, M.P; Jna 
letter to the Zzmes he says :— ) 

The country elects 670 members to represent) it in the 
House of Commons, and it provides seats in the Legislative 
Chamber for 430 of them, leaving 240 to struggle and fight as 
best they can on crowded nights and on great party divi- 
sions. An arrangement so singular astonishes foreign nations,. 
and surprises people at. home who, are not familiar with 
Parliamentary modes.of thought; but I venture to think it can 
hardly be longer endured. 

Whatever the case was forty or fifty years ago, active 
participation in the work of the House is no longer confined to 
a small class out of the whole body of members, and with the 
widened electorate and nearly equally divided constituencies 
attendance in the House has become more than ever a neces- 
sity anda duty. On former occasions when this subject has 
been brought forward, it has been pointed out that the extreme 
crowding at the commencement of a Parliament speedily gives 
way to indifference, and that inthe long run a House calculated 
as to size on the expected habitual absence of one-third of its 
members is large enough for practical. purposes, and strains the 
voice less than an overgrown chamber, but suggests oratory 
and personal display rather than quiet business. 

Much weight is to be attached to these considerations, yet 
I venture to say that we can and ought to provide comfortable 
accommodation for five-sixths of the whole 670, or, say, for 100 
less than the maximum. We can, indeed, do more than this if 
the plan I am about to suggest be adopted, for we can place 
seats on the floor of the House for at least 500, leaving 170 
good seats in the gallery, and that without making the House 
disagreeably large. Fortunately, we need. not resort to any 
further committees of inquiry. The whole subject has’ been 
thoroughly threshed out, and is ripe for action by the executive 
Government of the day. In 1867-68 a committee, composed 
of old and experienced members, investigated the whole subject, 
and produced one of the most interesting and important Blue- 
books ever laid before the country, accompanied, as it was, by 
plans of suggested improvements in the present House ;\by 
designs for a new Chamber, by the late Mr. Edward Barry, a’ 
son of the great architect of the building; and by plans of the 
legislative chambers of foreign nations—at Washington, Paris, 
Berlin, and Florence. , 

The problem to be solved at present is much simpler than 
it was in 1868, for by arrangement with the House of Lords we 
have come into possession of excellent dining-rooms, wanting 
at that time, and need concern ourselves with little else than 
the construction of a good and comfortable House of Commons, 
with improved accommodation for strangers and for gentlemen 
of the press. Mr. Barry proposed to retain the existing’ House 
of Commons partly as an apartment or lobby for the exclusive 
use of members, and partly for offices connected with the busi- 
ness of the House, to which it is convenient that members 
should have great facility of access, and to erect.a new House 
over the Commons’ Court—that is, on the river side of the 
House, near to the present tea-room, with new dining-rooms 
below. Access to this building would have been given by 
opening a door on the right-hand side as one enters the House 
from the Commons’ lobby. 

I would retain this idea, but would suggest that the new 
Chamber should be built in the Star Court—that ‘is, the ‘Court- 
through which members enter at the present time—a plan 
which had previously recommended itself to some of’ the ‘ex: 
perienced officials of the House. The present House’ would be 
treated as Mr. Barry suggested, but the entrance door to ‘the 
new House would be on the left hand or western side instead ‘of 
on the right. rt 

The existing House is 68 feet long, 44 feet broad, and 
44 feet high, accommodating 430 members, with a ‘cubical 
space of 127,000 feet. The House proposed by Mr. Barry, and‘ 
favoured by the Select Committee, would have been of a square 
shape, with the angles rounded off, viz., 63 feet by 63 feet, 
and 39 feet high, accommodating 419 members on the fldof¥ and 
150 in the galleries, or a total of 569, with a cubical’ space of 
154,300 feet. 

The Star Court now proposed to be utilised would afford a 
space for building of no less than 130 feet by 100 feet, leaving 
an interval next to the east side of Westminster Hall amply 
sufficient to prevent interference with the windows of that 
venerable structure 
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Knowing the evils of long letters, I have avoided too much 
detail, but as gentlemen new to the House may possibly enter- 
tain the idea that the present House is capable of satisfactory 
improvement, I will add that the Committee of 1867-68 ex- 
amined every conceivable project of the kind, and unanimously 
came to the following conclusions :—“ First, that no increase of 
accommodation which can be obtained within the existing four 
walls of the present House of Commons will be sufficient to 
meet the requirements; and, second, that in the opinion of 
this Committee any plan for lateral extension of the present 
House is tantamount to a reconstruction of the House, and 
cannot be undertaken without the provision of a temporary 
House.” 

If the Government of the day obtains the sanction of the 
House to this plan without delay, the whole could be com- 
pleted by next year, and at a very moderate cost of money. 

Another member writes:—When Mr. Mitchell Henry 
suggests that a new chamber should be built accommodating 
419 members on the floor and 150 in the galleries, leaving Ior 
members without seats whenever there is a full attendance, he 
does not go far enough. At the commencement of the last 
Parliament, Mr. Henry himself addressed the House from the 
gallery. He complained that.he had had to take refuge there 
because he could not find a seat upon the floor. This abun- 
dantly shows that practically galleries are outside the House. 
All suggestions for the erection of a new chamber which does 
not contain 670 seats on the floor will be met by the most 
uncompromising opposition from me and from many other 
members. We are not prepared to spend the public money in 
order merely to palliate an existing absurdity without removing 
it. The best form for a chamber, in which it is requisite to 
seat a large number of men, and in which each can catch the 
Speakers eye from his seat, is the octagonal. In such a 
chamber the Speaker would sit on one of the sides of the 
octagon. There would be a gangway running up at each 
octagonal corner. The seats would all be equally advan- 
tageous, and consequently it would be a matter of indifference 
to any member which particular seat he occupied. Each 
anember might be allocated one, which would be his own during 
the session. The lowest benches would be reserved to the 
Ministers and to the leaders of the Opposition. Dividing 670 
by 7 would give 96 (as near as possible) for each side of the 
octagon. Dividing 96 by 8 would give 12 seats to every bench 
in each octagon. 


THE LATE R. S. BOND. 


E regret, says the Hereford Times, to announce the 
death of Mr. Richard Sebastian Bond, the well-known 
painter of Welsh landscape. The event took place on the 21st 
ult., at his house, Wern Faur, Bettws-y-coed. Mr. Bond, who 
had attained his seventy-eighth year, was a native of Liverpool, 
and received his earlier training in art in that city. He is, 
however, by almost life-long residence, identified not only with 
Wales, but mainly with the particular district of which Bettws 
is the centre. Every part of this “classic land” was inti- 
mately known to him—every inch of it, we might almost say 
—for he tramped over it, and worked in it, in all seasons and 
all weathers : sitting out, even in winter, on the slopes of Moel 
Siabor, or on the face of the Glydders, or even on the summit 
of Carnedd Llewellyn. Snowdon, from the Capel Curig side, 
was a favourite resort of his ; and so, again, was Cader Idris. 
Indeed, Mr. Bond was never so happy as when on a Welsh 
mountain side, unless, may be, when engaged in painting in 
the Lledr Valley, or along the banks of the Llugwy. As we 
have said, Bettws-y-coed was, however, his home, and the chief 
object of his artistic affections ; and here he was well known to 
‘the numberless painters and amateurs who, especially in the 
David Cox days, thronged the picturesque valley, and made 
-the Royal Oak their headquarters. By Cox, the merits of Mr, 
Bond as a painter were highly esteemed; indeed, in choice 
and subject, and in spirit of treatment they had much in 
-common ; and if Bond had possessed a greater power of self- 
restraint in his method, he might have rivalled Cox’s excel- 
‘lence, and have acquired an almost equal fame.’ He was, how- 
: ever, too rapid and prolific—careless of finish, and often very 
hasty in drawing. His works, therefore, are unequal in quality 
.and value; and his fondness, at one period, for large canvases, 
‘helped to emphasise the defects we have mentioned. Many of 
‘his best works, however, are remarkable for power. Few 
painters could more effectively give the impression of vast 
rocky masses, or could better render the heavy swirl of a 
swollen stream round the massive boulders, or could more 
strikingly convey the form and depth of mountain cloud, 
especially in storm. There are few of his more noticeable 
pictures which do not aim at representing some powerful 
1, effect ;” and even when we might desire a closer delineation 
of detail, it is impossible not to recognise the general bulk of 
ae painter’s work, and his genuine love and intense study of 
ure. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


T last week’s meeting a report was adopted which had 
been presented from the works committee, announcing 
the following action for lessening the expenditure of the Board 
on salaries :—As the number of schools and enlargements to 
be erected by the Board would now be diminishing, the com- 
mittee had considered what reductions could be made in the 
temporary staff employed in connection with the architect's 
department. There had been for many years a number of 
draughtsmen in this department whose employment had been 
of a strictly temporary character. The committee now had to 
report that three of these draughtsmen had resigned, and that 
a month’s notice had been given to three others that their ser- 
vices will not be required after February 20. A similar notice 
had been given to two of the clerks of works employed in 
superintending the erection of schools designed by Mr. Robson. 
The committee further proposed that the officer who had 
hitherto acted as outdoor inspector of schools designed by Mr. 
Robson, and who was in receipt of a salary of 250/. per annnm, 
should, on the completion of those schools and enlargements, 
continue in the employment of the Board as a clerk of works ; 
but that in consideration of his past services he should be 
allowed to retain his present salary. The proposed reductions, 
together with the further gradual diminution of the staff, which 
would be possible as the schools in the hands of Mr. Robson 
were completed, would effect an ultimate saving to the Board 
estimated at 2,500/. per annum. 


TESSERZ. 


English Landscape-Painting in the Eighteenth Century. 
W. H. PYNE. 


eines: Hooker, and Hearne should be noticed for their 

ingenious labours in the formation of our school. It is 
true that neither of the works of these can be classed with 
paintings ; the style of each aspired to nothing higher than 
tinted drawings. But it is due to the reputation of these 
departed worthies to ascribe to their discernment and good 
taste the departure from the profitless method of composing 
from the works of others, by going to nature for their theme. 
That they did not accomplish all that has been done since is in 
the nature of things; for as “ Rome was not built in a day,” so 
neither is it to be expected that the re-founders of a great lost 
art were to live to see the entire completion of the structure 
which they had so meritoriously projected and so ably advanced. 
Wilson’s compositions, as is well known, were chiefly Italian. 
Gainsborough’s were of an English character ; but neither were 
strictly topographical. It would seem, indeed, that our island 
was supposed not to afford sites sufficiently romantic or Classic 
for topographical imitation, as all our painters, up to this time, 
had neglected to portray its scenery. De Loutherbourg, a 
foreign artist, was the first to remove this prejudice ; for after 
making a tour of the lakes in Cumberland, and subsequently a 
short excursion to North Wales, he expressed his surprise at 
the British landscape-painters seeking subjects abroad, observ- 
ing that he had travelled to remote regions in search of the 
picturesque, but had nowhere discovered finer themes for the 
pencil than ourown. The magnificent topographical subjects 
which he so ably painted and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
for a succession of years were the most satisfactory comment 
upon his enlightened dictum ; and from this time we have seen 
this branch of study pursued with an ardour only equalled by 
the extraordinary success with which it has been cultivated—. 
until, indeed, we can boast a great national school of landscape- 
painters. Nothing could be more erroneous than the complaint 
of the artists of former days of the want of subjects for 
graphic imitation. Scarcely a square mile of our island can be 
found that does not afford a theme for the painter’s imitative art. 


St. Ninian’s Church, Whithern. 
J. ROBERTSON. 


Bede relates that the first tribes of North Britain who 
turned from their idols to worship the true God owed their 
conversion to the British bishop Nynias or Ninian. He had 
studied at Rome, and on that headland of Galloway where he 
chose the chief seat of his mission “he built a church of stone, 
in a way unusual among the Britons.” It was dedicated by him 
to St. Martin of Tours, from whom he obtained, masons to 
shape its walls after the Roman fashion. In this “ White 
House,” as it was named, the body of St. Ninian had its rest, 
with the bodies of many other saints: and for ages the place 
continued to be famous, not only in North Britain, but through- 
out the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, and among the races of Ireland. 
Even from Gaul were letters sent to “the brethren of St. Ninian 
at Whithern,” written by the most accomplished scholar of the 
age, Alcuin, the divine and the philosopher, the historian and 
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the poet—“ the confidant of Charlemagne,” to use the words of 
M. Guizot, “his councillor and intellectual prime minister.” 
In more modern times, the ancient shrine was renowned as a 
pilgrimage, whither kings and princes, churchmen and warriors, 
with people from many realms, came by sea and land to make 
their devotions. ‘The reader will ask, ‘‘ Do any remains of this 
famous church of the fourth century exist?” Alas! this is a 
question which the Scottish antiquaries have never thought 
worthy of consideration. They have forgotten Whithern as 
utterly as if it had been the commonest spot of earth in their 
country ; and it is to a contemporary English writer, not in the 
most orthodox odour, that we owe the information that a roof- 
less and ruined chancel, built about the end of the twelfth 
century, occupies “the site of much more ancient buildings, 
which had been the crypt, as it would seem, of an extensive 
church ; for there are large vaults of old and rude masonry 
around, which rise higher than the level of the chancel floor. 
These,” he continues, “must have been part of the original 
church of St. Ninian of the fourth century, or built by the 
Saxons in the eighth century; and it would be interesting to 
ascertain whether they are not really part of a church, the 
building and date of which are so marked in the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland.” The white-walled cathedral, which from 
that bold promontory of Galloway looked upon the shores of 
Cumberland and the distant peaks of Man, was not the only 
church in Scotland constructed on an Italian model. We may 
read in Bede how, about the year 710, Naiton or Nectan, 
King of the North Picts, sent ambassadors to Ceolfrid, abbot 
of the venerable historian’s own monastery of Jarrow, praying 
“ for architects to build a stone church in Pictland, after the 
Roman manner.” The royal request met prompt compliance ; 
but it would be vain to search for traces of this structure— 
as vain as to look for the churches which the Italian Boni- 
face and his companions are said to have built at Inver- 
gowrie, Tealing, and Restennet in Angus, at Rosemarky in 
Ross, and elsewhere in the northern provinces of King Nectan’s 
‘dominions. 
English Painting. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


The distinctive characters of English painting are a frank 
originality, a strong local flavour. England owes nothing to 
other schools, and the few leagues of sea which separate her 
from the Continent might be the Atlantic, for their power of 
isolation. An English picture, whatever its merits, is recog- 
nisable at a glance even of the least practised eye. Invention, 
taste, drawing, colour, handling, sentiment, all are peculiar. 
One feels transported into a far-off, unfamiliar world, though 
one may breakfast in Paris and dine in London on the same 
day. It is a special art, refined to mannerism, odd to a 
Chinese pitch of oddity, but always aristocratic and gentleman- 
like. Antiquity has nothing to do with it. An English picture 
is modern as a novel of Balzac’s. It proclaims the most 
advanced civilisation, down to its minutest details—the bril- 
liancy of the varnish, the preparation of the canvas and the 
colours. Everything is perfect. At first sight one is more 
startled than pleased; but the eye soon gets used to these 
strange and charming scales of colour, these satiny high lights, 
these transparent shadows, these silvery reflected lights, these 
fresh and freely-treated draperies, these long tresses of shining 
hair, and thtough all these coquettish attractions may be recog- 
nised a subtle sentiment of expression in action, a rare under- 
standing of costume, grouping, and accessories, a philosophic 
study of character and physiognomy. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Lawrence, with their large and vigorously contrasted style, 
aiming at colours and effect, are no longer the favourite 
models. Gainsborough and Constable also have had their day; 
they are no longer admired or imitated. A few still hold to the 
faith in Wilkie. The English school of the day has no rule but 
its free will ; each painter follows his individual bent, but with- 
out ever losing the distinctive British trade-mark. 


French Museums. 


Sir’ M.D. W YArd, 

The first museum"made in France of really historical relics, 
Ze. of objects the association of which with celebrated indi- 
viduals or events transcends the interest attaching to them as 
works of art, was probably that rare assemblage, principally of 
arms and armour, preserved at the Chateau d’Amboise at the 
end of the fifteenth century. Among these “meubles,” as they 
are called in the extracts from an old inventory given by M. de 
Laborde at length, we find the coat-armour of the Pucelle, and 
a “brigandine” of John Talbot's, with a dagger “‘emmanché de 
licorne, la poignée de crystalin, nommée la dague Saint Charle- 
maigne,” and many more apocryphal articles, such as the sword 
of Sir Lancelot du Lac, and an axe “que ung roy de France 
conquesta sur ung payan a Paris.” With the advent to the 
throne of Francis I. a new impulse was given to the study of 
art in its academic shape. The wars of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. had made many of the French nobility acquainted 
with the great Italian museums of paintings and sculptures 


and no doubt served to’ stimulate the aristocracy to spend their 
money rather in the encouragement of a class of art analogous 
to the Italian than, as they had previously done, on objects of 
art-workmanship in the precious metals. Bronzes especially 
began to be admired, and among the functions of Primaticcio, 
Cellini, and other Italians working at the Court of Francis, was 
especially that of attracting to France the noblest works, 
ancient or contemporary, either in painting, sculpture, or in- 
dustrial art which could be possibly obtained in Italy. These 
importations in no slight degree affected national production, 
and under the influence of the Medicis, Mary and Catherine, of 
Richelieu, and finally of Mazarin, the French artists learnt to 
rival in very many branches of technical manipulation, the per- 
fection previously attained by the Italian art-workmen in rival- 
ling the antique. It has been happily said that in the Middle 
Ages the churches were the true museums, as the Church was 
the workman’s best friend ; for, in spite of the abundant im- 
portation of works of high art to which we have alluded, the 
people generally could obtain but little access to those which, 
were jealously preserved from the vulgar eye in the recesses of. 
the royal palaces and princely hotels.. The workmen specially 
attached as retainers to noble families might, and did fre- 
quently, study from. them ; but the public at large gained but 
little from their excellence, until the Revolution threw open the 
doors previously so hermetically sealed. Unfortunately ma- 
rauders abounded rather than admirers, and ¢a zra and dansez 
la Carmagnole were too often sung to an accompaniment of 
what Americans would designate as ‘‘tarnal smash.” What 
art treasures, what invaluable relics of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence so perished, who shall say? . The fragments which have 
escaped best reveal to us what we have lost. 


Wenceslaus Hollar. 
J. DALLAWAY. 


His leisure as an occupation of delight was still devoted to 
engrave the drawings he had made from the Arundel collection, 
to which he always affixed “ Lx Coll, Arund.” The great work 
of the Monasticon was about this time contemplated by Sir W. 
Dugdale, by whom he was invited to establish himself in 
England once more, which he did in 1652, with the hopes of 
a more certain maintenance. He likewise embellished the 
“Histories of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of Warwickshire.” 
There is a statementin the “ Memoirs of Sir W. Dugdale,” 
lately published, of the number of views and delineations in St. 
Paul’s (which were supplied by subscribers to whom they are 
dedicated), and of the money Hollar received for them, which 
was exactly 185/. ros. for forty-five plates. In Ogilby’s “ Virgil” 
there are several folio plates by his hand. Even for plates of a 
large size he was not paid more than four or five pounds each 
by the first mentioned. At this period, and probably after the 
death of his first wife, he retired tothe house of W. Faithorpe, 
who was a printseller, near Temple Bar, as well as an engraver. 
To give some idea of inadequate reward, Hollar was condemned 
to work under this roof with an hour-glass placed before him to 
regulate the miserable payment to be afforded by his employer ; 
and such was his scrupulous honesty that he turned it whenever 
he was interrupted. His patient industry anticipated a certain 
reward upon the Restoration ; yet after several years he found 
himself as poor and as much neglected as many other royalists 
were, who had, in fact, suffered the most in that cause: It is 
not easy to account for the neglect he experienced from Prince 
Rupert (the son of the sovereign of his own country), who was 
himself an artist, and who certainly patronised the art. Hollar 
has engraved his portrait, beside two large views of his naval 
victories over the Dutch ; but no further encouragement ensued. 
Thus deserted, and almost destitute of the supply of a day, he ~ 
finished his greatly-extended View. of London from Greenwich 
Hill, upon two sheets, for Stent, another printseller; and 
Vertue, of whose veracity there is no reason to doubt, asserts 
that for this labour he was remunerated with thirty shillings ! 


Eltham Palace. 
po Coe BUCK LER. 


In the design of this palace was observed the rule of limiting 
the elevation to two storeys, and there are not many examples 
of a third range of apartments below the roof. The lower floor 
sometimes comprised the hall, which in this case admitted of 
no particular distinction ; for example, the halls of the ancient 
mansions at Congresbury, in Somersetshire, and Aishbury, in 
Berkshire. At Methley, the seat of the Earl of Mexborough, 
in addition to the lofty hall appears a storey with handsome 
bow-windows; but it is to be observed that this singular 
arrangement has occasioned an unusual height of building, and 
that no part of the hall, excepting the porch and arches within, 
are prior to the age of Elizabeth. In buildings of great. or 
small extent this judicious rule was strictly followed, and Lord 
Burlington has proved, in another style of architecture, that 
grandeur of design is not incompatible with an elevation com- 
prising only two ranges of apartments. 
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| NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Naval and. Colonial Department of the French 
Government will henceforth possess a special artist for sea- 
scapes. Admiral AUBE, who is Minister under the present 
Government, has appointed M. TutoporE WEBER to the 
office. The artist, who has gained repute by his marine 
pictures, is, as his name suggests, a German. He was born 
in Leipzig, but is a naturalised Frenchman. 


Ar the funeral of M. Baupry eight discourses were 
pronounced, beginning with one by M. TURQUET as repre- 
sentative of the Government, and closing with one by the 
oldest of the painter’s friends, M. CHarLEs Garnier. In 
the last oration, which was spoken in the deepest emotion, 
M. GaRNIER drew attention to the fact that PauL BAuDRY 
was almost the only artist who could rally around him the 
representatives of both camps. The men who believed in 
the academic methods pardoned his independence of them, 
because they were aware of the extent of his studies, his 
great toil, and his sincerity as an artist. The younger 
school forgave his earlier studies in Paris and Rome under 
the academic system, his love of the beautiful, and his 
knowledge of art, because they recognised imagination in 
his works, and knew that he was an advocate of liberty. 
Everyone loved and esteemed the man who, ‘having 
strengthened himself by science and labour, bravely went 
along new ways. Although the weather was unfavourable, 
nearly all the artists in Paris were present. 


TuE theatre in Canterbury is known mainly by the per- 
formances of the amateurs known as “ The Old Stagers ” 
during the cricket week in each year. It was erected about 
five-and-twenty years ago by Mr. T. Sipney Cooper, R.A., 
in order that the players and inhabitants of the city might 
be gratified. Asan investment it is valueless, and therefore 
the residents of the district are indebted to the artist, who 
has conferred many other benefits upon his nativetown. It 
is necessary that the building should be licensed in the 
usual way. But at the last session, without the slightest 
notice having been given to Mr. Cooper, an opposition 
was raised which was, grounded on structural shortcomings. 
The magistrates, thereupon, declined to grant a license, 
but offered a renewal grant for three months to give Mr. 
CoorPER an opportunity to carry out the desired alterations. 
Mr. Cooper, while expressing his willingness to serve his 
neighbours, said he was resolved to do nothing during the 
three months that the temporary license had to run, nor 
would he allow his agent or anyone connected with him to 
ask for a renewal of the license at the end of that period. 
If thetlicense was not proffered to him he should at once pull 
the roof off the building. It is evidently a case in which 
theremust be intervention. The magistrates havea duty to 
perform, and, although it was somewhat unworthy to spring 
the opposition upon Mr. Cooper, it is plain that the 
theatre does not correspond with the modern regulations 
to insure safety. ‘The license cannot be proferred in the 
way Mr. Cooper proposes, and the only way out of the 
difficulty will be to allow some of “The Old Stagers” or 
their friends to do whatever is requisite to improve the 
means of exit. 


NEARLY two years have elapsed since we described the 
Crown diamonds of France, which were then on view in the 
Louvre preparatory to being sold in order to gain money for 
the establishment of trade schools. Purchasers who are 
willing to pay the assessed value for stones of that class are 
not always forthcoming, and it is possible that in the Court 
circles of Europe the diamonds would always appear to 
have a stigma upon them. At all events, the Crown 
diamonds remain unsold. The authorities have a sort of 
dread of them, as if they were temptations to seize 
supreme authority in France, and once more the subject has 
been brought forward, and ostensibly for aiding industrial 
education. ‘The Paris jewellers who have been consulted 
are unanimous in declaring that the time is not opportune, 
and if a sale is imperative not one-third the value can be 
realised. One parure of rubies and brilliants is valued at 
394,000 francs, another of sapphires and brilliants at 
63,000 francs, and a third of turquoises and brilliants at 


‘a cellar by means of machinery. 


130,000 francs. ,A watch set with precious stones, which. 
was presented by a Dey of Algiers, is put down at 
3,000 francs, and is exceedingly dear at that sum, for it is 
an extremely clumsy time-piece. ‘The stars and jewels of 
the various orders differ greatly in value. The Star of the 
Garter is valued at 14,000 francs, while the “Golden: 
Fleece” is supposed to be worth 73,490 francs. Alto- 
gether there are 77,426 stones, having a total weight of 
19,141 carats. When exhibited in 1884 the jewels were 
shown in an. octagonal case, which at night descended into 
The whole collection is. 
now deposited in a dark cellar in the Ministry of Finances, 
which cannot be opened without the combined use of three 
keys. 


EVERYONE knows that Conisburgh Castle is one of 
the best specimens of Medizeval fortification in England, 
and no building of its class has been more often measured 
and sketched by architects. In spite of its strength—and 
the buttresses occupy about as much space as the wall—it 
must suffer by exposure. We are, therefore, glad to hear 
that the trustees of the Manor of Wakefield have applied 
to the Court of Chancery for permission to expend money 
on necessary repairs, and the expenditure will no doubt be 
judicious. From the character of the building being so 
well known, an architect would incur odium by introducing 
novel features, but there is opportunity to lay out a large. 
sum with advantage. a 


MavamMe Criovis Hucues, the wife of the French 
deputy, and who, it will be remembered, was the principal 
actress in the cause célébre or shooting case tried last year, 
is a sculptor. This year Madame CLovis HUGUEs proposes 
to exhibit at the Salon a bust of the advocate M, GATINEAU, 
who on that occasion succeeded in obtaining the liberty of 
the artist. os 


On Tuesday and Wednesday an action was tried before 
Baron HuppLeEston, in which Mr. McLAcHLAN, §archi- 
tect, sought to récover 120/. for quantities from the owner 
of a school for ladies at Kensington. The plans of a new 
college were approved, and tenders were sent in, but the 
amount exceeded: the. defendant’s anticipations, and the 
work was not carried out. ‘The defendant considered that 
she was only bound to. pay + per cent. for the quantities. 
The learned judge said that he had always considered the 
manner in which architects were paid was most unsatisfactory, 
for their being paid 5 per cent. upon the total cost made it to 
their interest to run the builder’s expenses up as high as pos- 
sible. His lordship thought it would be a very great advantage 
if the society which governed the profession would make 
some alteration in such an invidious system of remunera- 
tion. He had always held, and would continue to do so 
until he was overruled, that an architect employed generally 
by a client cannot’ saddle him with quantities, unless the 
fact that they are to be taken out and charged to him has 
been previously brought to his knowledge. In the case 
before his lordship there could be no doubt, as the defendant 
had authorised. the taking out of the quantities, and we 
suppose Baron HuDDLESTON’s remarks were only intended 
to bring that fact into relief. The case was so plain that 
the jury did not even retire, and a verdict for the whole 
amount was given. 


OPERATIONS have been lately begun for the purpose of 
clearing away the mass of sand which has accumulated 
during centuries, around the famous statue of the Sphinx. 
BrucscH Bey, brother of the distinguished Egyptologist, 
has charge of the;work, which is being carried out accord- 
ing to a plan proposed by Signor Masprro, and will, it is 
expected, be finished by Easter. ‘The portion of the statue 
at present above' ground is about: 4o feet. ' It is supposed 
that as much more, at least, is buried in the sand, and the 
amount of sand to be cleared away is estimated at’ 20,000 
cubic métres. A small tramway is being constructed to 
carry away this mass of sand to a distance, and 150 labourers 
are employed on the task. When the statue has been laid 
bare to the level of the foundations a broad circular wall, 
will be constructed around it, and a high wall will be built 
to guard against’ future encroachments of the sands of the 
desert. . | . EZ) fe} 
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THE WHEATFIELD. 


7 E publish the fourth of the series forming the frieze 
by M. Bauporn. The concluding plate will be 
published next week. 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES: NEWTON PARK ESTATE, LEEDS. 


RESTORATION OF ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, WROTHAM, KENT. 


“THE porch and south side of: this fine. old parish 
church, which had been in a dangerous state for 
some time, has recently been thoroughly restored. The 
material used for the weatherings and quoins of the but- 
tresses is a local red sandstone, which was quarried in the 
neighbourhood expressly to match the old work. With the 
exception of the buttresses, the original stonework of the 
church was Kent ragstone, with a few flint stones inserted in 
the rough walling, the wrought and moulded work also being 
executed in similar stone. Some twenty years ago, when 
the church underwent very extensive alterations, the work 
was executed in Bath stone in lieu of the original Kent rag- 
stone, the objection to the latter being its tendency to split 
and scale. ‘The substitution of Bath stone, however, does 
not appear to have given satisfaction, and therefore in the 
recent restoration of the porch, a blue Yorkshire stone has 
been used, which is similar in colour to the original, anda 
good weather-stone. cae 

Although the church was very much decayed, the exact 
details of nearly all the mouldings were able to be traced, 
and thus perfectly restored. Unfortunately the niche was 
too far gone to obtain any information with the exception 
of the date of the work, which has been strictly adhered 
to in designing the one now executed. The unsightly 
Portland stone semicircular two-light window has been re- 
placed by a two-light Gothic window of corresponding date 
to the rest of the work. 

The expenses of the restoration were defrayed by volun- 
tary subscriptions from the parishioners. The work has 
been very carefully carried out by Mr. IGGULDEN, builder, 
of Wrotham, and the mason’s work by Mr. HucueEs, of 
Maidstone, under the superintendence of Mr. H. PEercy 
Monckton, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 36 Great James Street, 
London, W.C. 


ERNEST RENAN, EMILE AUGIER. 


E referred lately to the bronze medallions by M. 
RINGEL, the sculptor, which are to be obtained in 

Paris at the offices of Z’A7v¢z. Wenow give two illustrations in 
order to suggest the size and style. One is of M. ERNEST 
RENAN, who may be said to hold the first place among 
men of letters in France ; and the subject of the second is 
M. Emite AuGIER, whose dramas have been translated into 
most European languages. The likeness in each case is 
remarkable, and is owing not merely to fidelity of contour, 
but to the surprising powers of characterisation possessed 
by the sculptor. The medallions form enduring memorials 
of twelve of the greatest men in France, and, as works of 
art, are worthy of a place in a cabinet alongside of the best 
Renaissance examples. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


LETTER has appeared from Mr. F. R. Wilson, of Alnwick, 
diocesan surveyor for Lindisfarne, commenting on the 
works at Peterborough and Coventry. J] am amazed, he says, 
at the want of audacity and practical acumen on the part of 
Mr. Pearson, the architect, in taking down the central tower of 
Peterborough Cathedral, and now by his proposal to take down 
the matchless tower and spire of St. Michael’s, Coventry. In 
his report upon this latter he states that “the spire needs to be 
taken down and rebuilt”; that ‘‘the restoration required by the 
tower is so extensive as to suggest the propriety of its being 
taken down and rebuilt.” 

In my youthful days I witnessed, thirty-five years ago, my 
master, Cottingham, the architect, effectively carry out the 
stupendous work of supporting the great Decorated lantern 
central tower of Hereford Cathedral (which had been injudi- 
ciously erected in Medizval times on the weak Norman piers 
of a shorter, lighter, and earlier tower), on three of its four 
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“erand legs” or piers, while he took the fourth away, and 
rebuilt each pier in turn on fresh foundations and with solid 
stones. He employed a forest of log scaffolding for the pur- 
pose, and displayed a profound knowledge of carpentry and 
the strength of timber in the execution of his work. By that 
exhibition of great practical knowledge and power, and by the 
endurance for a long period of very anxious days and nights on 
the part of Cottingham, we have had handed down to us since 
and for all time the beautiful lantern tower of Hereford 
Cathedral unrebuilt, unrestored, stronger and more durable 
than ever. Have the architects of the present day lost this 
practical knowledge and power? It is very easy, no doubt—it 
requires very little anxiety, no doubt—to take down and rebuild 
our towers and spires. But surely the man is greater who can 
keep them up. 


ST. MICHAEL’S STEEPLE, COVENTRY. 


is Bleghe following communication from Mr. G. R. Webster, the 
clerk of works for the restoration of St. Michael’s Church 
appears in the Coventry Herald :— 

Now that the controversy as to the best way of dealing with 
the restoration of this beautiful steeple has been happily settled, 
it may be interesting and instructive to consider for a moment 
its exquisite proportions, and to discover, if possible, wherein 
its hidden beauties lie. In Classic architecture, as everybody 
knows, the proper proportion, not only of the main features of 
the plans and elevations, but also of the most minute details of ' 
the enrichments, are well known and pretty closely adhered to, 
but in Gothic the questions of symmetry and proportion are 
almost always overlooked, because these refinements of design 
are generally past detection. How many millions have gazed 
in admiration on this beautiful steeple, without knowing in the 
least that the pleasure of contemplating it lay in a great 
measure in its refined proportions, the hidden secret of which 
it is not difficult to discover. 

The design is founded strictly on the square. If we were 
to take ten blocks or cubes, perfectly square and exactly the 
same size each way, and build them up one upon another, we 
should at once get the proportions of St. Michael’s steeple. 
Without troubling your readers with fractions of feet and inches, 
we will take the measure used for its design as being the 
ordinary cloth yard measure of 3 feet. Thus, the width of the 
tower outside of the walls is to yards. The total height of the 
steeple is ten times the width of the tower, or I0o yards. The 
height from the ground to the springing of the three great 
windows, and the tower arch, is the same as the width of tower 
—i1o yards. The height from this springing to the springing of 
the second tier—the two lancet windows—is again 1o yards.’ 
The height from this springing to the springing of the third’ 
tier—the three great triplet windows—is 9 yards. (The reason 
why this tier is one yard short of the cube we shall see 
presently.) The height from the springing of the three great 
triplets to the springing of the two large windows of the fourth 
tier—or belfry stage—is again 10 yards. The height from the 
springing of these windows to the cornice of tower—the 
canopied stage—is five yards, or one-half the cube. The height 
of the octagon is again Io yards. ‘Thus it will be'seen that the 
octagon connects the tower with the spire exactly midway 
between the base and the apex, the height of the tower being 
four and a half times the width, and the height of ‘the spire 
exactly the same..- 

The third, or belfry stage, is, as I said before, only nine 
yards, or one yard less in height than the others. ‘The reason’ 
of this can, 1 think, be easily explained. As I pointed out 
some months ago, this stage (just above where the bells were 
lately hung) is by far the weakest part of the tower, the super- 
ficial area of the openings being nearly equal to that of the 
walls and buttresses. Before the building of the tower had 
reached this stage the foundations had given way very con- 
siderably. This is proved by a careful levelling round the 
interior walls at this point, which shows that the settlement at 
the north-west angle is only 4 inches, whereas at the ground 
level it is no less than 7} inches. 

I think that this failure of the foundations induced the 
architect (who probably acted also as “his own clerk of the 
works) to reduce the height of this third (or weakest) stage by 
one yard as the work was proceeding, and if so, it would of 
course be taken out of the height of the windows. As a con- 
sequence, the beautiful interior which was originally intended 
to be one-third of the total height falls one yard short of this. 
We know, as an historical fact, that after the tower was com- 
pleted the work remained in abeyance twenty-five years before 
the spire was built. This delay was probably not for want of 
funds ; it is more likely that the tower was left to “take its bear- 
ing,” as builders say, before the spire was proceeded with. The 
tower inclines towards the north-west about 13 inches in Io feet, 
but the spire inclines only about # of an inch in Io feet. This - 
proves conclusively that the tower had settled down about 
2 of an inch in Io feet before the spire was built. 1 think we 
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may take it for granted that the architect was not here when 
these miserable foundations were put in, and we may imagine 
his mortification to feel that, as the building went up, it was at 
the same time literally settling down under his feet. The men 
who put in the foundations stripped the churchyard of its 
beautiful sepulchral slabs to fill in with their rough rubble laid 
in clay, and many of these, which we have taken out, now lie in 
the churchyard for the inspection of visitors. Ric cat 

Having endeavoured to point out the severe simplicity of 
the proportions on which this famous steeple is designed, I 
think it must be evident to all intelligent people that if these 
proportions were altered or added to in any way, the beauty 
of the steeple would be lost for ever. 

I may add that Mr. Thompson, the contractor, has carefully 
calculated the weight of the steeple, which he proves to be 
6,226 tons. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BAS-RELIEF AND ITS 
HISTORY IN THE BEST AGE OF GREECE.* 


By A. S. MURRAY. 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


FRENCH sculptor, M. Guillaume, distinguished in his 
A profession, and widely esteemed for the singular cultivation 
of his mind, delivered, some few years ago, a short address 
on the principles of bas-relief. The occasion was the annual 
meeting of the five academies which form the Institute of 
France, and the address was subsequently printed in one of 
the many publications of that body. As it is, perhaps, more 
likely than not to have escaped most of you, I make no scruple 
in translating several passages which seem to me to go to the 
root of the matter. Here is what he says :— 

“From the most remote antiquity bas-relief has been 
employed on monuments with this double purpose—first, of 
decorating the monuments, and next, of representing to the 
public gaze facts and events appertaining to religion and to 
history. Above all, it presents itself to us as an incorpo- 
rate part of architecture. The architecture furnishes a frame 
for it and regulates its effect. It can never become a mov- 
able object like a picture. It is in principle essentially 
monumental, and in practice it retains that same charac- 
ter. If we regard it in its chief function as a means 
of decoration, we see that, whether in the composition and 
execution of ornament, or in the employment of the human 
figure, it aims at expressing facts and ideas. From this point 
of view, the first task it has to see to is to fill perfectly and 
conformably to the laws of art the space allotted to it, and next 
to represent in that space the objects agreed upon under the 
conditions of style, proportion, and projection which would be 
in harmony with the monument of which it forms a part. 
Considering bas-relief only so far as it gives representation to 
the human figure, we observe that its character is the same as 
‘that of an inscription. It is a sort of writing, a form of lan- 
guage which, adapting itself in a way to the laws of style 
proper to the lapidary, abridges and condenses the ideas, 
reduces them to the most simple form, and applies them, with 
the aid of instructive or conventional abstractions, to appeal to 
the eye with conciseness and lucidity. To be clear and concise 
is the rule of bas-relief. In all that concerns its composition 
it must have regard to this before aught else. .. . 

“ Passing now to the examination of the conditions in which 
one ought to conceive the representation of the different sub- 
jects which combine in composing a bas-relief, and in particular 
the human figure, we may say that these conditions are, in 
principle, those of all sculpture worthy of the name—that is, to 
vender the forms in all their beauty in their full character, 
having respect to exact proportions, avoiding the picturesque 
-effects of foreshortening and perspective; rejecting those violent 
oppositions of movement observable often in archaic sculpture, 
such as when one sees the upper part of the body of a man 
presented to the front, while the lower part is in profile. 

“Attributes and accessories in bas-relief have in general a 
symbolic character, and though as a rule they are to be sub- 
ordinated to the figures of men, still they may be accentuated 
and even amplified in those parts of them which assist in the 
characterisation of the subject. Thus, if it is necessary to 
represent a tree, the tree should be rendered smaller than it is 
relatively, and only a few leaves should be indicated, but those 
leaves will be enlarged so that their character may easily be 
recognised. In some cases a purely conventional process may 
be followed, as, for instance, in rendering water by undulating 
dines ; but smoke and cloud must be avoided, because bas- 
relief should not endeavour to represent anything which it is 
contrary to the spirit of sculpture to represent—that is to say, 
anything which is impalpable. 

“ By the phrase ‘plane,’ as applied to bas-relief, is meant 
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the thickness by means of which the objects represented are 
raised from thé background. A bas-relief has but one plane 
when the figures rest directly on the background. The spirit of 
bas-relief resides in the manner of disposing the planes and 
managing the effect of them. This important element of the 
art is regulated by the necessity of presenting to the sight only 
clear.and easily-comprehended images. Experience has shown 
that to this end it is wise not to go beyond two or three planes 
superposed. To prevent the different parts of the subject from 
getting mixed and confused, each of them must have a general 
projection which will render it in some sort independent of the 
elements surrounding it or touching it. With this view, you 
must keep down their interior reliefs, and must: attenuate 
within the contours everything that could come into collision 
with the effect of the contour, so that the light may glide easily 
over the surfaces, and the general outline of the persons or 
groups may detach itself with precision. To prevent the 
shadows produced by.the figures of the first plane from de- 
stroying the effect of those placed in the plane immediately 
behind them, recourse is often had to diminish the relative 
thickness of the figures in the first plane, and to make them 
approach even in complex subjects to flat relief. All these 
various duties of the artist are admirably perceptible in the 
frieze of the Parthenon... . 

“ Another law in the practice of bas-relief is to let the 
background or field be clearly apparent in places throughout 
the general plan of the panel, and not to admit those inequali- 
ties which present the appearance of cutting through the back- 
ground or field. From the necessity of showing the background 
arises the obligation of preserving, at as many points as 
possible, the thickness allowed by the architect to be sculptured 
on. Different positions in a building require different heights 
of relief. - It was natural that the genius of the Greeks, full of 
poetry and sense, should excel in this branch of art. The story 
of its invention among them is significant. A potter of 
Corinth, Butades, was the first to produce bas-relief, by filling 
in with clay the outline which his daughter had traced on the 
wall round the shadow of her sweetheart’s face. Next came 
single figures, then processions of figures, and finally action, in 
which all the figures of a design participated. The principle 
which dominates all these conceptions is that which consists in 
figuring objects according to their highest development, and in 
diminishing accessories so as to give to the representation of 
human figures the chief signification. From first to last, from 
the extended groups in the pediment of the Parthenon to the 
most lightly-sculptured funeral bas-relief of the Athenians, it 
was never forgotten that the chief necessity was absolute 
clearness of idea, simplicity of plan, and perfection of outline. 
In the hands of the Greeks bas-relief is a language concise, 
without obscurity, and severe in its elegance, luminous in the 
purity of its form, and wise in its reticence. Thus the sculp- 
tors produced works of an exquisiteness the contemplation of 
which charms our imagination, and the study of which may 
serve in advancing the kingdom of reason... . 

“The more bas-relief sought out fresh and strange fields 
of ideas, the more feeble became its execution. Large num- 
bers of figures, multiplicity of planes and attributes broke 
up the clearness of the subjects. Still, fundamentally, the 
true principles of art remained intact to the latest times, 
and though the imperfections of execution tended to bar- 
barism, the traditions were not lost. They were found still 
alive, and were readily seized upon by the skilled workmen of 
the Middle Ages, and were handed down by them to the 
Renaissance. But in the fervour of the Renaissance there 


burned a strong passion for painting and for the visions of: 


perspective which it revealed. That was a source of mischief 
to bas-relief which, seeking to imitate painting, became only a 
series of sculptured pictures. The lines which separate these 
two branches of art were forgotten for the time. We may 
admit that painting owed its origin to the earlier system of 
colouring bas-reliefs ; but we must, at the same time, recollect 
that these two arts succeeded in deducing with an irresistible 
force their own true principles. If painting, in developing 
itself on a plain surface, has the advantage of adding to its 
unity of point of view, fixity of effect, bas-relief, however low it 
is kept, must submit to infinite modifications of light, and may 
be looked at from different aspects. It lacks the atmosphere 
to render transparent the shadows in the distant planes, and to 
bestow a sense of palpable reality on the things which are there 
represented. Perspective destroys it. A form expressed in 
foreshortening so as to give, when seen from the front, all the 
reality of an illusion, will, when seen in three-quarters face, be 
a repulsive deformity. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
purpose which the sculptor of bas-relief should keep steadily 
before him is the same purpose which all sculptors worthy of 
the name should follow. He must set before himself the prin- 
ciple of representing his forms, if not with all the relief of 
reality, at least exact in their height and accurate in their 
divisions.” _— 

That is a somewhat long quotation, but you will recognise 


‘in it the thoughts and observations of a master in sculpture. 
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More strictly practical is the excellent essay of Sir Charles 
Eastlake on this same subject. He goes more into detail, dis- 
cussing the various dangers that are to be avoided in working 
out the different kinds of relief, and showing, for example, how 
bas-relief is best adapted fora position in which it is not 
exposed to the open light—such a position as the frieze of the 
Parthenon ; whereas high relief rather courts the open light, 
as in the metopes of the Parthenon. He insists—as I suppose 
is now always insisted—on the necessity in low relief of cutting 
the outline suddenly and sharply down ; and, like others, he 
presses on students the vast importance of considering above 
everything the effect of the shadows. The mere fact that a 
figure in relief does cast a shadow will show you that the back- 
ground on which the shadow is cast must not be treated as a 
representation of atmosphere or distance. To an outsider 
shadows seem to be necessary evils. But the artist knows how 
to employ them to add brilliancy to his figures. He reminds me 
in this respect of the fine simile in Danté (‘ Purgatorio,” xxii.), 
where he speaks of the man who walks forward in the dark 
holding behind him a lantern to light those who follow, 

Let us now proceed to examine the change that has come 
over the artistic mind of Greece since that early period of pro- 
fusion of subject, material, and skill which engaged our atten- 
tion at the close of the last lecture. You know the phrase that 
there were brave men before Agamemnon, and doubtless there 
was much excellent sculpture in bas-relief previous to the 
frieze of the Parthenon. We may have occasion to refer back 
to some of it. But a work like the frieze of the Parthenon, 
which fate with singular beneficence has preserved, is a gift 
to our age and generation which we are bound to admire 
before everything else that is ancient. Parts of it, as you 
know, have been destroyed, other parts have been worn down 
by the long action of weather. Yet we possess enough 
to furnish us with an unrivalled conception of what genius can 
achieve. To arrive, however, at this conception we must 
laboriously examine the frieze at as many points as we can think 
of. And first let us take its meaning. Its meaning is to repre- 
sent a Panathenaic procession—one of those great spectacles 
with which the Athenians had become familiar at intervals of 
four years. It happened—and Pheidias may well have striven 
for it to so happen—that the very day on which the completed 
Parthenon was revealed to the public gaze for the first 
time was the day of this great procession. It was a 
day of extraordinary delight. The immediate purpose of 
the ceremony was to accompany the victims, consisting of 
cows and sheep, which were to be sacrificed on the Acropolis 
to Athene, the protecting goddess of the city. To give 
solemnity, beauty, and dignity to the event, all the resources 
of the city were called in. . All classes of the community sent 
its best. Rich men, their sons mounted on horses which vied 
with their riders in beauty and action ; old men, whose aspect 
had withstood their years, came as witnesses to the merits of a 
careful and honourable life; maidens, whose grace of 
demeanour marked them out among their comrades, were there 
te attend the sacrifice. 

It was not, however, the meaning of the artist to represent 

any one such procession. That would have resulted in a record 
more or less. He had to “look before and after.” He had to 
cenceive what might have before been, and what might in the 
future be, the marked features of such a procession, and out of 
these elements he had to compose an ideal which never would 
be literally accurate, but always would be spiritually true. For 
this reason he left out of his design one of the most pic- 
turesque and central features of the procession, the bringing 
of a new embroidered robe to the goddess, spread out like a sail 
on the mast of a boat mounted on wheels. Yet that celebrated 
incident of the new robe to Athene is not lost sight of. On the 
centrary, it is but stripped of its picturesqueness. To strip it 
of this was to leave little except its sanctity, and this the 
sculptor has taken good care to retain; for he has placed the 
handing over of the robe in the very centre of his whole design. 
He has placed it immediately over the great entrance to the 
Parthenon, so that the whole movement of the frieze converges 
upon it from both sides. As it appears to us now, the incident 
may be thought to be wanting in centralising force, and perhaps 
it is due to this that differences of opinion have arisen as to its 
interpretation. What you see is a graceful youth holding up a 
carefully folded robe to a dignified priest, who takes it from 
‘him at the moment when the head of the procession, with its 
victims for sacrifice, has arrived. But simple and not very 
noticeable as the incident is in itself, it is quietly and solemnly 
marked off from the rest of the procession. On each side of it 
is seated a line of gods and goddesses. It was apparently a 
moment of profound quiet. All the immediate surroundings 
indicate silence and awe. Bearing this in mind, and recollect- 
ing that the Greeks, for whom these sculptures were made, had 
in connection with that event associations of silence as well as 
form which we cannot revive, we may succeed in realising to 
some extent that the central group of the frieze was not to them 
unworthy of its position. 

You may have read that some young German writers have 


discovered our presentation of the robe of Athene to be nothing 
more than a priest handing the mantle, of which he has divested 
himself, to a boy attendant to hold for him during the approach- 
ing act of sacrifice. I must leave it to every one to judge for 
himself whether such a thing would be worthy of sculpture 
anywhere, and whether, in particular, it would be worthy of the 
very centre of the Parthenon frieze. But I may ask you to 
consider whether you think it likely that in such circumstances 
a priest would really be of so very frugal a mind as to first see 
that his plaid was carefully folded some four or six times before 
he handed it to the boy, while all the time the procession, not to 
mention the deities, were kept waiting for him ? 

We have thus seen the general nature of the procession 
which Pheidias was directed to sculpture on the Parthenon 
frieze, and we may now look at some of the difficulties that 
presented themselves, beginning with these same groups of deities 
to which reference has been made. These deities were present 
only to the mind, but here they must be present to the sight. 
For a pictorial design it would be easy, with the aid of perspec- 
tive and distance, to obtain an equivalent for invisibility to the 
eye by placing the gods away in the background; but it is to 
be recollected that even painting had not in the time of 
Pheidias attained to the management of perspective, and that 
the sculptor of a bas-relief, limited to the dimensions of a long 
narrow frieze, was necessarily driven to the use of a conven- 
tional method of grouping. It was not necessary, however, 
for Pheidias to invent such a method. Before his time the 
practice had been resorted to, where the intervening presence 
of deities was required by a myth or legend, of placing the 
god or gods quite in the middle of the scene ; if a battle, they 
were so placed that you would fear lest the weapons of the 
combatants should pierce them, as they would have done had 
the gods not been incorporeal. But the Greeks knew well that 
the gods were without substance or shadow, and they caught at 
once the meaning when they were so represented. On one of 
the friezes of the Theseion at Athens we see a group of them 
sitting placidly in the thick of fierce combat. On one side a 
warrior seems to be rushing in upon them without the smallest 
wens being taken of their presence by him, or his presence by 
them. 

To the Greeks there was thus no unfamiliarity in the 
method adopted by Pheidias. He could not, in a narrow strip 
of relief, place his gods in the background, seated in a semi- 
circle, as he doubtless conceivedthem. He could only, like his 
predecessors, set them among the mortals. He chose for their 
presence the central and culminating part of the ceremony. 
That we can understand ; but he chose also to divide them into 
two groups. Mentally, there was every reason to keep 
them in one body ; there was no division of council then, but, 
on the contrary, a complete unanimity. He has made his 
division at the very point where, least of all, it could in reality 
have been possible ; he has separated Athene from her father 
Zeus, and has broken up the classic triad of Zeus, with Hera on 
one hand and Athene on the other. It must have been easy 
for the imagination of a Greek to see that no real separation 
was intended; he knew that neither distance nor substance 
concerned the gods. For moderns, however, this separation of 
the deities and the interjection between them of the eplos 
group have been a continual source of difficulty. Had the 
deities formed one compact group, and had the Jeflos group 
not existed at all, we should probably never have heard a word 
of surprise; the whole arrangement would have seemed so 
natural to modern notions. But clearly in our contentment we 
would have fallen short of that intelligence which Pheidias 
counted on among the Athenians. 

I may fail in pointing out the advantages that were de- 
rived from this separation of the deities into two apparent 
groups ; but we cannot be wrong in observing how perfectly it 
fitted into the scheme of composition adopted by Pheidias. 
What he had to do was in general terms to represent 
a compact procession advancing towards a place of sacrifice 
where was seated an assembly of deities ; he had to arrange 
this procession round the four sides of a temple, con- 
fining it to a narrow frieze along the top of the cella wall. To 
obtain unity of effect, he adopted the conventionalism of giving 
in the main two views of the procession, almost as if it were 
being seen from both sides of the road as it advanced. A com- 
parison of the south frieze with the north will show that the 
various elements in each are the same, differing only as one 
side of a procession would differ from the other, or nearly so. 
If the blocks of these two friezes could be placed back to back, 
you would have the effect of the whole much as it was originally 
conceived. Each of these long lines advances towards the east 
front, with a movement which passes from the rapidity of 
horsemen and chariots to the slow pace of men and boys lead- 
ing the victims as it approaches the front. Then we have some 
music from youths playing on flutes, and apparently also on 
lyres ; but it must have been low and faint, perhaps intended 
only to be a suitable accompaniment to the sheep that are 
going forward to the sacrifice. It seems to impart something 
like a notion of organic structure to the Parthenon, when we 
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consider how an ancient Athenian, as he stood looking up at - 


one of the long sides of the frieze, and knowing that the other 
half of the procession was sculptured on the opposite wall of 
the building, must have almost imagined the Parthenon itself 
to be included in the moving and stirring scene. 

Thus, when it was once determined to divide the main part 
of the procession longitudinally, and place it so divided on the 
two long sides of the temple, making each advance towards the 
centre of the east front, there was, I suppose, no possibility left 
but to separate the gods into two groups, and to represent each 
group as apparently awaiting the arrival of one. of the two 
lines. The procession begins on the west frieze. . To have 
carried out to the letter the artificial division of which I have 
been speaking, the centre of the west frieze would have been the 
place at which the two lines should have diverged. It is 
unnecessary to speculate as to the possible effect of such an 
arrangement, for Pheidias has solved the problem by making 
no divergence at all. The movement is all in one direction ; 
only here and there a youth is turned to fasten his sandal, and 
perhaps to suggest the movement along the other side. 

Among the individual motives of the frieze I may be allowed 
to mention several, and first the two youths stooping to fasten 
their sandals. It is true that these two figures resemble each 
other considerably ; but they are separated by some distance, 
and besides they are so beautiful that we would not grudge even 
an absolute repetition of them. The attitude of stooping, with 
one foot raised to the level of the other knee, though employed 
sometimes to express a degree of repose, as in statues of 
Poseidon, is yet an attitude which lends itself with most advan- 
tage to youth, when the elasticity of the whole body is at. its 
best. There is an instance of stooping lower in the north frieze, 
in the group of boys carrying water vessels. The vase is still 
resting on the ground, and the boy has bent until he has caught 
it by the handles, and is eagerly looking forward for the sign to 
raise it. All that is visible of the boy is head, shoulders, and 
arm, and there all the beauty of the action lies : the rest of his 
form is concealed by the figure advancing after him. Again, 
there is an attractive motive in one of the chariot groups of the 
north frieze. It is a youth stepping down from his chariot, 
which the driver urges on as if in battle ; the youth has thrown 
back his shield, so that it constitutes a sort of frame’ for his 
lithe and supple body; the decisive geometric outline of the 
shield prevents the softness of his form from being dissipated 
among the surrounding figures. So unobtrusively is this accom- 
plished, and so completely natural is the action, that the decided 
emphasis thus given to the figure escapes notice. The slab 
itself is in Athens, and preserves a freshness and purity: in 
the marble which, so to speak, form an accompaniment to 
the sculpture. 

In speaking of the general movement of the Parthenon frieze 
an analogy is frequently drawn from a clear sunny stream, now 
advancing impetuously, now lingering. The analogy would be 
more complete if we would at the same time recall our most 
vivid impression of a clear stream traversing a bed of granite. 
The movement of such a stream, and the play of light on its 
surface, are an endless source of surprises. So are the slabs 
of the Parthenon frieze in this same respect. The background 
shelves in powerful sweeps like the bed of the stream ; the 
surface of the reliefs is a sport of light. The figures gather 
deeply, you have plane upon plane, where the movement rushes 
with the speed of horsemen. When it is placid, as in both the 
east and the west friezes, you have rarely more than one plane 
over which the light passes in a large sheet of purity. No 
doubt the whole of the friezes suffer some loss of effect now, 
through being lighted from the top instead of, as originally, by 
light reflected on them from below. You can see that in the 
horsemen of the north frieze, where the legs of the horses are 
forced into unnatural prominence by the strong shadows 
which they cast, while the heads both of the riders and the 
horses, which needed this prominence most, lack it. But 
this slight drawback will not prevent us from applying to 
the frieze what Hegel has said of the sculpture of the Par- 
thenon altogether ( Aésthetik,” Bénard’s French translation, 
vol. i. p. 415). “ The vitality of these works resides in the 
spontaneity with which they have sprung from the soul of the 
artist. He knew that, to create with originality and freedom, 
he must set such particularities and individual details as belong 
to real nature in harmony with the general characteristics of the 
human form. From this harmony there results a figure which 
is at once specialised and pervaded by the general spirit which 
underlies the conception, while at the same time it manifests 
that true vitality which indicates the inspiration and conception 
of the artist. The general susject was not invented by him. 

It had been furnished by mythology and tradition. The human 
form in its general proportions, and even in some of its special 
characteristics, was ready to his hand. But the individualisation 
which breathes with the breath ofa free life in every part, that is 
his own conception, his work, the product of his Senius; 4, 
This breath of animation, this soul within inorganic. substance, 
proceeds from the manner in which every part, however per- 
fectly realised in itself, remains ever dependent, thanks to the 


profusion and ease of the transitions, not only on the parts ad- 
joining, but on the whole design. In this way a statue becomes 
animated in all its parts. The smallest detail is conformed to, 
the general end ; each has its own differences, character, and 
signification, and yet. it subjects itself to the whole. ‘This 

reciprocal action of essential lines, combining together with the 

most scrupulous exactness of detail, and never presenting 

surfaces too regular, or in any degree circular or convex, is that 

which above ought else produces the atmosphere. of life, the 

softness, the ideality of all the parts, the harmony which moves 

like a spiritual zephyr over the whole.” As I may have several 

other occasions of translating this or that judgment from the 

“ Esthetik” of Hegel, it will serve as an excuse for the defer- 

ence I pay to his opinions if I mention here that this last. 
observation of his, concerning the avoidance of everything 

circular or convex in the sculpture of the Parthenon, is an 

observation which I have only once heard elsewhere, and that. 
was from the lips ofsa very distinguished member of this 

Academy, Mr. Watts. That eminent painter, well known also 

as a sculptor, laid emphatic stress on the beauty of effect which" 
was gained in the Parthenon sculptures by the constant use of 
forms the contours of which when prolonged would yield the. 
lines of an ellipse. I hope he will forgive me for quoting an 

observation in the making of which he is in such company as 

that of the German philosopher Hegel. 

By far the greater number of figures stand or move in 
profile, and thus present that aspect in which Zeus first fashioned 
mankind, according to the notion of Plato (‘‘ Sympos.” xv.), who 
expressly compares the first figure of man with a relief in pro- 
file. Where a figure in the Parthenon frieze is turned more or 
less to the front, some special service is attached to it in the 
procession, while at the same time it introduces a welcome 
variety. But whether or not the mere fact of standing and 
moving in an upright attitude is one of the chief indications of 
man’s superiority in the animate creation, we must admit it to 
be an attitude which lends itself admirably to bas-relief, 
especially so when it is taken in, profile. In no other position 
does the figure present more of those sweeping elliptical lines 
which are vital to sculpture of every kind, but most of all to relief, 
and less of the circular and convex, which are to be avoided. 
We see this at once in the lines of a head in profile, where you 
have the long sweep of the chin from the lower lip round to the 
ear ; on a smaller scale, the line of the eyebrow and outline of 
the ear; lastly, the great arch of the cranium, 

You will notice also that whether the figures are on horse- 
back or on foot, their heads always reach the top of the frieze, 
and yet there is no visible distinction of scale among them, 
unless in the case of the seated deities in the east frieze, who: 
thus acquire a size appropriately greater than thatof. man. In 
presence of so much uniformity it may be thought that Pheidias 
has been more than was necessary on his guard against the 
realistic aspects of his subject, and that he must have shared 
the conviction of Socrates in regard to the statues of Daedalus: 
(Plato, “ Menon,” 39), that things so lifelike are better to be 
fastened lest they run away. What Socrates maintained was 
that an idea once seized upon must be instantly bound by the 
most rigorous reasoning; for, if it is allowed to mix with the. 
common thoughts of life, it will surely vanish. That is a com- 
mon experience ; but it is one which perhaps affects artists 
more than any other profession. 

Between archaism and the perfection of the Parthenon 
frieze, sculpture in bas-relief had worked its way through a 
phase of thought which we should now recur to for a little. . 
Revolting against the elaborate finish which overlaid and con- 
cealed vitality in the later stage of archaic art, it sprang towards. 
the other extreme of a largeness and freedom of style for which 
it was not fully prepared. The influence which drew it in this 
direction was, it can hardly be doubted, that of the great 
school of historical painters, who, with Polygnotos at their 
head, then flourished in Greece. We need not inquire how 
they had arrived at their largexess of style; it is sufficiently 
evident from the painted vases which we possess that they 
were well endowed with this quality. From the same quarter 
we may guess also some of its defects. ‘Their practice did not 
admit of a minute and careful rendering of anatomical detail. 
They trusted more to outline and simple masses of colour. 
Their conceptions of noble types of beings were transferred to 
the prepared plaster with no difficulty but that of forethought. 
Obviously this was no good model for sculptors of bas-relief to 
follow blindly. Yet for a time they seem to have followed it, 
if not blindly, at all events with results which are not always. 
perfectly consistent with the needs of sculpture. We see this, 
in the sculptures.of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, which, it is. 
now ascertained, are older than the Parthenon. More simply 
noble types than some of the figures there it is scarcely possible 
to conceive; yet they are sculptured with what would be called 
the. grossest negligence if we were not aware that the true 
cause resided in an ignorance of form: which had been fostered 
by painting. We have, however, a better and more accessible 
example in the frieze of Phigaleia, now in the Museum—better,, 
I mean, artistically, and not as an example of what I have been 
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blaming. It has been generally thought on fairly reasonable 
grounds that this frieze was the work of Iktinos, one of the 
architects of the Parthenon, and the custom was to pass over 
its roughness as merely the consequence of his not being ex- 
clusively a sculptor. With the sculptures of Olympia before us, 
that is no longer possible. For it cannot, I think, be denied that 
in the frieze of Phigaleia we have just the same large,noble forms. 
There is, of course, far more sculpture in them, and though it is 
nearly confined to the draperies, we are thankful so far, because, 
hard as the draperies are, they yet abound in really effective 
and careful work. The types of face and form are large, simple, 
and without any refinements of detail. There is no expression 
in the faces except the stolid expression of a fine natural type 
of being. In regard to its effect as a whole, the Phigaleian frieze 
has this disadvantage, that in a number of the slabs the joints 
had been anciently cut down to such an extent that there is 
now none of the space between them which originally formed 
part of the design. Clearly the frieze had been made too long 
for the space which it was to occupy, and that you will admit 
does not speak well for Iktinos in his combined professions of 
an architect and a sculptor. The difficulty does not seem to 
have been found out till rather more than a half of the slabs 
were in position. Then the-first thing thought of was to pare 
down the others as far as possible, and certainly much further 
than was right. At last, with all the paring down, it was 
necessary to break one slab in two, and leave out a half of it. 
That was so bold and barbarous a step that for long it was 
mever suspected to have occurred, the missing part being 
regarded as a loss by accident when the temple fell in ruins. 
Nevertheless, it is in this part of the frieze that you will find 
the most interesting groups—especially those that represent 
Centaurs pursuing Lapith women. Evidently the composition 
is in parts too crowded for relief where the figures have so much 
projection. On the other hand, we have to remember that this 
frieze was placed within the temple, and in such a position as 
to be well exposed to the light from the open roof. In such 
a position it is conceivable that the composition was much 
clearer than it seems ‘to us now. The artist had a horror of 
vacant background, and at times he will fill up a space with an 
end of drapery, the movement of which is contrary to the 
movement of the figure who wears it. Such feats add to the 
obscurity of his design.’ Then, again, you will notice that he 
seems to avoid as far as possible placing any of his nude figures 
clear and decisive against the background. He prefers to 
break the outlines of such figures by pieces of drapery here and 
there between them and the field of the slab, no matter whether 
the direction he thus gives to the drapery is quite opposed to 
the action of the figures. One would say that he must have 
had some of the instincts of a colourist to have been thus so 
careful in withdrawing his outlines from attention. Such, at all 
events, was the tendency of his practice. We may say also 
that, though as a rule the attitudes of his figures are such as to 
present a minimum of that crossing of the arms over the body, 
and the consequent casting of confusing shadows, which is 
above all to be avoided in relief, yet the instances in which he 
sins against this principle are numerous enough to suggest that 
he was not fully acquainted with it, but followed it rather as a 
matter of tradition to a considerable extent. 

_Lastly, in our search after the influence of the early fresco- 
painters on sculpture in bas-relief, we should notice the broad 
frieze of the Nereid monument from Lycia now in the Museum. 
You will observe how little background there is in it. In this 
respect it reminds one of a piece of embossed metalwork, where 
the design is so composed that the figures will overlap each 
other, and thus form a continuous band of metal which may be 
attached to a background. But the influence here also was to 
a great extent pictorial, and came from the same source which 
supplied Phigaleia and Olympia. It furnished the same large 
type of face and form, calculated for massiveness of effect with- 

. Out attention to details of anatomy, and even in places with an 
unaccountable coarseness of execution. The floridness and 
obscurity of the Phigaleian frieze was avoided, the relief is 
much lower, and the transition to various planes is carefully 
studied. The Persians are draped in chitons of a fine material, 
which clings all round to their soft full forms, and is itself an 
interesting feature in this frieze. Perfectly nude form, when it 
does occur, is treated with a sort of breadth and simplicity. 
Had it been a work in clay, you would be tempted to think that 
some one had passed a roller over it in a damp state and 
flattened out these figures. The dominant passion of the artist 
was to attain largeness and simplicity, as in the works of thé 
great painters before him. He failed because he was not 
sufficiently prepared by experience to translate the spirit of the 
painters into the art of sculpture. It should be noticed that we 
have here in the Nereid frieze a series of bas-reliefs which were 
made to be exhibited to the full force of sunlight, and which 
thus go against the maxim of Sir Charles Eastlake, that bas- 
relief should only be exposed to a diffused light. But if we are 
right in tracing the artistic character of this frieze to pictorial 
influence, we shall we prepared to expect any such defection 
from the principles of sculpture. We may console ourselves, 
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however, by the thought that in the British Museum these 
sculptures may be seen on most days with quite a sufficiency of 
diffused light. 


BUILDING AND ARCHAOLOGY IN ROME. 


CCORDING to Mr. William Scott’s Venice News colossal 
changes are progressing at Rome. The embankment of 
the Tiber; the continuation down to the river of the Via 
Nationale ; the new street uniting the Angelo Custode with 
the Corso, which will when finished make a continuous and 
almost straight line of streets from the Corso near the Piazza 
Colonna to the new Spithcever quarter and the new buildings 
at the Ludovisi and Porta Pia; the building of a second Ghetto 
of workmen’s houses near Monte Testaccio ; extensive new 
quarters outside the Porta Pia, on the Prati di Castello, and on 
the waste ground between S. Giovanni in Laterano and Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, are so rapidly transforming Rome that those 
who knew it a few years ago are hardly able to realise that it is 
the same city. It is, however, undeniable that all this making 
of new streets, improved drainage, paving and cleansing of the 
city are beginning to affect a marked improvement in the public 
health. 

During this period of transition many annoyances are 
inevitable. For example, the roads leading out of the city are 
frequently blocked by carts conveying building materials, and 
these, furthermore, cut up the roads and make them almost 
impassable after rain for foot passengers or carriages, and a 
few days of dry weather convert this mud into dust. 

On Tuesday in last week, His Excellency Sir John S. 
Lumley delivered a charming lecture before the British and 
American Archzeological Society at Rome on “ The Galley of 
Tiberius on the Lake of Nemi.”. Starting with a story told 
him last summer by an old man, a donkey driver, on the shore 
of Lake Nemi, which was a curiously mixed up account of the 
old myth of Diana and Endymion, ‘with such alterations as 
long centuries of oral transmission had introduced ‘into it, and 
which was developed by His Excellency into a delightful fairy 
tale, he proceeded from this ors d’wuvre to describe with 
strict archeological accuracy the real. story of: the galley or 
ship, or floating island, of which records have been preserved, 
and which, sunk long ago in’a storm, has been the object: of 
various attempts at raising it, that have however failed in 
bringing up more than timbers, tiles, enamelled plates, copper 
nails, &c. Divers have frequently explored this sunken relic 
of Imperial Rome, and it is possible that with the help of 
modern engineering appliances portions of it, at any rate, 
might be recovered. 

The lecture was well attended by the leading members. of 
the English colony, and was received with well deserved 
applause. 


DOUBLE COMPETITIONS IN AMERICA. 


HE committee appointed by the Boston Society of Archi- 

tects, to consider what action, if any, shall be taken 

respecting the late court-house competition, have prepared the 
following report :— 

Competitions for public buildings are presumably instituted 
to promote the best interests of the public. Upon general 
principles it is safe to say that a course of procedure best 
adapted to this end will not be found to be prejudicial to the 
infterests of the profession. 

The terms of the late court-house competition were calcu- 
lated to inspire both the public and the architects with con- 
fidence. They were briefly these :— 

1. A preliminary unpaid competition, with sketches at a 
small scale, from which a selection was to be made with the 
assistance of an expert, of not more than ten of the plans 
showing the greatest capacity for dealing with the problem. 

2. A final competition by the authors of the selected plans, 
who were to be paid one thousand dollars for the final 
drawings. 

In this double competition lay the whole excellence of the 
scheme, and its whole attractiveness in the eyes of the 
profession. For the preliminary drawings a comparatively 
short time was allowed. The ideas of the competitors were to 
be expressed as simply and forcibly as possible, but there was 
no opportunity for prolonged study or careful elaboration in 
detail, either of plans or elevations. These were reserved for 
the second and final struggle. 

The Commissioners found among the plans submitted in 
the first or preliminary competition one whose author had 
been for years, as a necessary part of his official duty as City 
Architect, in contact with the court-house problem, who had 
been in frequent conference with committees of the City 
Government having the matter in charge, and with the various 
official persons and: members of the legal profession, whose 
personal wishes were to be met, who had been consulted by the 
Commissioners while the site for the building was being deter- 
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mined, and who was thus to an extraordinary degree familiar 
with the special requirements of the case. 

The sketches submitted by this gentleman were, it is to be 
presumed, the best he could offer after such ample preparation. 


The other sketches were but the first impressions of their 


authors, upon the first consideration of the problem. It is not 


reasonable to suppose that such sketches, necessarily imperfect 


and incomplete as they were, and presented after such study 
only as busy men could give to a very complicated and im- 
portant project in the few weeks allowed, embodied in any 
instance the best result which its author might be expected to 
reach under the more favourable conditions of a second com- 
petition, with ampler time for study and the stimulus of success 
in the first. And to say that, had the scheme of the commission 
been carried out as proposed, nothing could have resulted from 
the second competition better in a practical or artistic sense 
than the plan which the Commissioners selected from the first, 
is an assumption that cannot be justified. 

It is, therefore, resolved, that the Boston Society of 
Architects regrets the action of the Commissioners of the 
Suffolk County court-house, in awarding the commission as 
architect of the building upon the result of the preliminary com- 
petition, and not upon that of the second and final one proposed 
by the programme. 

1. Because a precedent is thereby established which must 
tend still further to discourage architects of the best standing 
from entering upon competitions in the future. 

2. Because the public has been deprived of the results 
which might reasonably have been expected from the more 
prolonged and serious study of the selected competitors. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hernant.—It has been decided to build an entirely new 
church for the parish of Hernant, in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
and Mr. Lawrence Booth, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, has been 
commissioned to prepare the necessary plans and designs with 
a view to an early commencement of the work. The Earl of 
Powis, Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Mr. Bamford Hesketh, and other 
influential landowners are giving their support to the movement, 
and Sir Watkin has promised to lay the corner-stone. 

Linlithgow.—A new church in connection with the United 
Presbyterian body has been opened at Wester Pardovan, near 
Linlithgow. The building is of red bricks, ornamented with 
white brick bands and white brick arches to the windows, and 
is covered with green slates. Mr. James Finlay, architect, 
Edinburgh, prepared the designs, and superintended the erection 
of the building. 

Bristol.—The memorial-stones of a Baptist church have 
been laid. The architect of the building is Mr. J. L: Watson, of 
Glasgow, the work having been gained’ in competition. The 
building is a large one, comprising a church seated for 1,000 
persons, and school accommodation on a very extensive scale, 
being for no less than 1,000 children. 

Long EBaton.—The foundation-stone of a mission church 
has been laid. The church is being built with a view to future 
extension as funds permit, and will supply increased accom- 
modation for the Sawley Road district. The architect is 
Mr. John Sheldon, and the builder Mr. Parks, both of Long 
Eaton. 

Preston.—Extensive alterations of the chancel of the 
Preston parish church, which have occupied eight months, 
have just been completed. They have been carried out in 
conformity with the style of the main structure in Decorated 
Gothic, under the direction of Mr. J. Crowther, of Manchester. 

Tiverton.—The parish church has been rebuilt and re- 
opened. The style is Perpendicular, to correspond with the 
tower. The work has been executed by Mr. J. Long, of Bath. 
The architect is Mr. E. W. Buckle, of Torrington Square, W.C., 
and the church is the first erected from his designs. 

Bamber Bridge, Preston.—It is proposed to considerably 
enlarge and improve St. Saviour’s Church by erecting a new 
chancel, north and south transepts, organ chamber, and 
vestries ; to take out the present square pews from the nave 
and place new open pitch pine benches, and to effect many 
other important improvements internally, from designs prepared 
by Mr. T. Harrison Myres, A.R.I.B.A. (Messrs. Myres, Veevers 
& Myres), of Preston and Westminster, at a cost of over 3,000/, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Llanelly, South Wales.—The first portion of the Lakefield 
Road School—viz, the department for infants—has just been 
completed by Messrs. Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, of Swansea, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of London, Hereford, and Swansea. The 
buildings contain schoolroom, 60 feet by 22 feet; classroom, 


19 feet by 18 feet ; and babies’ room, 19 feet by 18 feet ; with 
lavatory and cap-room, and accommodate 250 children, the 
cost, including fittings, being 1,043/. 4s. 11d., and the offices 
and boundary walls for all three departments have been carried — 
out at a cost of 3027. 17s. 6d. 

Stafford.—The Eastgate Schools at Littleworth have been 
opened. The style of the buildings is Gothic, and the walls 
are red brick with white Alton stone dressings, and the roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles. The architect is Mr. R. 
Griffiths, of Stafford, and Mr. F. Espley is the contractor. An 
apsidal chancel has been provided, so that the building can be 
used as a chapel also if necessary. 

Nottingham.—A Day Industrial School, adapted by 
premises in George Street, used as a Jewish synagogue, 
has been opened. The alterations to adapt the premises 
for their present purpose have been carried out under the 
direction. of Mr. A. M. Bromley, architect, of Nottingham, and 
the whole of the fittings required have been supplied by Messrs. 
J. Wright & Son, of Nottingham. 

Stafford.—A Wesleyan school has been opened. The 
building, to serve also as a chapel, has been erected by Mr. 
Thomas Herbert, builder, from plans by Mr. G. Wormal, 
architect. The style of the building is a rendering of Queen 
Anne. The walls are of red brick, and the timber-work of 
stained deal. Accommodation is provided for 250 sittings, and 
there are two classrooms. 

Barnard Castle.—The North-Eastern County School, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by Earl Fortescue in 
November 1883, has been opened for the reception of pupils 
lately. ‘ The structure is of colossal proportions, and the 
detail work has been of more than ordinary difficulty. The 
fullest limit of accommodation is for 300 boarders and 50 day 
boys. There is a distinct house for the head-master, and pro- 
vision is also made for eleven additional masters. The build- 
ing throughout is fitted up with electric bells, supplied by Mr. 
Read, of Malton. Mr. Johnson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the 
architect ; Mr. Joseph Kyle, of Barnard Castle, the contractor 
for the whole of the work; and Mr. Bennett clerk of works. 
The sub-contractors are—for the joinering, Mr. George 
Thompson, Barnard Castle; plastering, Mr. Montgomery, 
Newcastle; plumbing and glazing, Mr. Smith, Darlington ; 
painting, the late Mr. J. D. Horner, Barnard Castle ; heating, 
steam laundry, including engine, &c., Messrs. Bradford & Co. ; 
and the electric bells have been fitted by Mr. Read, of Malton. 
Messrs. Beck & Son, Newcastle, executed the slating. 


GENERAL. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee will hold a meeting 
on Tuesday, the 9th inst., when the competition designs will be 
considered. 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A., has been commissioned to 
execute a memorial statue for Cambridge of Orlando Gibbons, 
the great English composer. 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Oil Colours have 
elected the following members :—Mr. John White, R.I., Mr. 
David Murray, A.R.S.A., and Mr. W. H. Overend. 


Leicester Society of Architects.—The annual general . 
meeting of this Society was held on Friday, January 29 last, 
when the following officers were appointed for the year 1886: — 
President: Mr. J. B. Everard. Council: Mr. R. J. Goodacre, 
Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. J. Tait, Mr. J. Barradale. Aon. Sec. : 
Mr. W. Jackson. 

The Restoration of Bongate Church, Appleby, is ap- 
proaching completion, but 4oo/. is still required to finish the 
tower. 

St. Martin Church, the most ancient building in the City 
of Salisbury, is to be restored under the direction of Mr. 
Crickmay. . 

A Church is to be erected at North Moor, Oldham, at an 
estimated cost of 5,000/. 

Mr. F. Chancellor, of Chelmsford, has prepared plans for 
the restoration of St. Mary Church, Maldon, which claims to be © 
one of the oldest in Essex. 

The Swanage Local Board have adopted the plans of Mr. 
Newman, C.E., Ryde, for a system of drainage which is to be 
proceeded with forthwith, the estimated cost being between 
7,0002. and 8,o00/. 

Mr. Eden, of Beamish Park, has bequeathed 10,000/. to the 
Durham County Hospital, and it is proposed to erect new wings. 
to the building in memory of the donor. 

Mr. T. B. Foster, C.E., of Manchester, umpire in the matter 
of the purchase of the existing waterworks, Northwich, by the 
Local Board, delivered his award on Wednesday, fixing the 
value at 11,5007. The sum offered by the Board was 8,000/, 

Gas Superseded by Daylight.—See Chappuis’ patents. 
69 Fleet Street. } 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THE assignment of subjécts to artists in connection with 
the historical and allegorical cortége that is to form a part 
“of the Paris fétes in May is almost complete. M. BaItty, 
‘the architect and president of the Society of French Artists, 
‘will design the car and arrange the group that is to be 
‘emblematic of the “ Fine Arts” and of the Louis QUATORZE 
yeriod. M. Escatrer, the architect, takes ‘‘Commerce” 
and the Louis XIII. period. M. Datov, the sculptor, takes 
“* Railways”; and three artists, MM. BarTet, FormiIcg, 
cand CARPAZET, unite in the designs for the “City of Paris.” 
‘The following artists will likewise co-operate in designing 
and grouping :—M. FréEmreET (Gallo-Romano period), MM. 
‘CLAIRIN and Merson (period of St. Louis, a.p. 1250), 
-M. PILLE (period of CHartes VI, a.p. 1420), MM. 
‘GARNIER and CHAPERON (Provost of Paris, A.D. 1552), 
“M. Zier (Provost of Merchants, a.D. 1552), Count Lepic 
(period of Cuares IX.), M. Lavastre (period of HENRY 
IV.). The groups will be representative of arts, trades, 
‘amusements, &c. 


A MEETING of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee was 
held on ‘Tuesday, when the following resolution was 
adopted :—“ That Mr. Ewan Curistian be invited to 
inspect the plans of the competing architects, and furnish 
the committee with his report thereon at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


A QUESTION has been raised in the Belgian Chamber of 
‘Representatives during the discussion on copyright upon 
‘the rights of architects. The eighth clause of the Bill is to 
‘the effect that a person to whom an artist’s rights have been 
ceded cannot modify the work in order to the better 
‘disposal of it, nor exhibit it without the consent of the 
-author or his representatives. _M. Macis thereupon re- 
peated the question which had been raised in the Senate as 
to how far the clause affected a work of architecture. ‘The 
‘Minister of Justice, in reply, said the architect’s plan came 
under the clause, but it did not apply to the building. In 
‘his opinion the work of the architect was the plan. The 
‘house was an authorised reproduction, but the rights of the 
‘proprietor remained intact. M. Macis maintained that the 
‘interpretation did not correspond with the text, and he 
-asked if the plan was to be considered as materialising the 
‘work of the architects, to which the Minister ‘responded in 
the affirmative. The clause was passed.. It may give rise 
‘to cases in the law courts hereafter, in case any Belgian 
architect attempts to copy the work of a brother architect. 
Mr. CHARLES Barry’s proposal that an architect. should 
have copyright in his buildings was pooh-poohed by the 
‘Copyright Commission, but the Belgians seem to have 
‘recognised the right. 


THE verdict that was given on Monday in the case of 
Snook v. Grand Junction Waterworks Company is an 
argument in favour of the adoption of subways to contain 
water mains, instead of being simply laid in the earth as 
they are at present. The plaintiff owns a chemist’s shop in 
‘Oxford Street. About a year since his cellar was flooded 
to a depth of ten inches, owing to a leakage in the water 
amain beneath the roadway. At wholesale prices his loss 
-amounted to over 50/._ The plaintiff grounded his claim on 
the decision in RYLANDs v. FLETCHER, according to which 
af aman brings upon his land anything which would not 
Maturally come upon it, and which in itself is dangerous, 
and may cause damage if not kept under proper control, 
though in so doing he may act without any personal wilful- 
mess or negligence, he will still be liable in damages for any 
mischief thereby. occasioned., The water company argued 
that they had not done anything they were not bound to do, 
nor omitted to do anything which they ought to have done. 
‘They could not say definitely how the fracture of the main 
‘arose ; but, assuming that it was caused by a sudden con- 
‘traction of the pipes owing to the difference in temperature 


between the water and the pipe, then it was accident that 

was beyond their control. The engineer of the company 

supported that view, and he said that the pipes, although 

thirty years old, were made of better iron than could be 

obtained now. But he admitted that an examination of the 

outside of a pipe would not be a sufficient test of its 
strength ; while, owing to the great length of the pipes— 

between three and four hundred miles—belonging to the 

company, it would be impossible to carry out any system of 
examination. Baron HUDDLESTON was of opinion that the - 
case of RYLANDS v7. FLETCHER did not apply to a statutory 

company under an obligation to supply the water which was 

the dangerous element. A more careful examination of 
pipes than now prevails was practically an impossibility, 

and there was no obligation on the company to ransack 

science in the hope of discovering a specific against con- 

tingent accidents. His lordship held that, if the evidence 

was acceptable, it was clear that the cause of the accident 

was inevitable, and the defendants were not liable. The 

jury at once found a verdict for the company. The plaintiff 
is’ to be commiserated, and the case manifests the risk 

which is incurred by storing spoilable goods in basements. 

Subways are never likely to be constructed in main thorough- 
fares so long as there are independent gas and water com- 

panies ; and meanwhile would it not be possibl2 to provide 

for loss by leakage through an extension of the principle of 
assurance ? 


THE designs belonging to the first stage of the compe- 
tition for the Birmingham Courts have been duly sent in, and 
are under the consideration of Mr. WATERHOUSE, who is to 
select five from the number, or about one in thirty of the 
entire. Another competition is impending in the town. 
The Guardians have to erect a new infirmary, which will 
cost about 60,000/., and by the casting vote of the chairman 
there is to be a competition forthe plans. A sub-committee 
recommended that plans which had been prepared by an 
architect and approved by the Local Government Board, 
should be adopted. It is supposed by Mr. FRANKLIN 
Cross, one of the Birmingham architects, that if the author 
of the plans competes, outsiders will not have fair play, 
especially as there is no mention of a professional referee. 
It will be better to have the advice of an assessor, but 
under any circumstances the architect referred to ought to 
carry off the prize. If he has been deliberating on 
the subject for years, and has prepared plans that 
satisfied the Government authorities, he is in a better 
position than a beginner. It is not an universal law 
that all architectural work is to be the subject of a 
competition. In this case the Guardians selected an archi- 
tect who was known to many of them—‘“‘ having done,” 
we are told, “a considerable amount of professional work 
for them.” The gentleman is, therefore, to be trusted. 
The Guardians examine many infirmaries in his company, 
and, with the aid of their suggestions as men of experience, 
he prepares a plan which is considered satisfactory in 
Whitehall. Looking at the matter impartially, we see 
nothing unprofessional in all this ; and, if the recommenda- 
tion of the sub-committee had been acted on, there would 
be no injustice. By the competition a great many archi- 
tects will lose plenty of time and be put to expense in an 
experiment to discover whether a good plan can be sur- 
passed. If the Guardians were prepared to pay for the 
experiment it might be excused, but in its present form it is 
little better than gambling, with an infinitesimal chance of 
winning. 


Tue Chamber of the Grand Duchy of Weimar has 
voted unanimously the sum necessary for the foundation 
of the Goethe Museum. It is possible that the house in 
which GoETHE lived will be used for the purpose. All the 
manuscripts of the poet’s works, and his correspondence 
with ScHILLER, have been presented by the Grand Duchess 
of SAxE-WEIMAR, who purchased them from the grandson 
of Herr Corra, the publisher. There are also the collec- 
tions of plaster casts of antique statues, the drawings by old 
masters of the Dutch school, engravings, medals, bronzes, 
and pottery belonging to GorTHE The museum will 
therefore afford another abject of interest in a city that 
for a long period is likely to be the goal of many pilgrims 
from England and America. : 
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THE ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 
IMPROVEMENT. : 


“HE meeting which was held on Friday last at the 

_.. Mansion House, for the purpose of considering the 
best means of widening the roadway at,the east side of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, did not promise much for the success of the 
scheme. It would not look well to reject any suggestion 
which came. from any section of the City Council, and 
which a Lord Mayor had the graciousness to explain. But 
in handing over the rights and privileges of seeking sub- 
scriptions to a miscellaneous committee, it was evident that 
all that was intended was to get rid, of the affair without 
hurting anybody’s susceptibilities. 

In all cases of this kind it may be admitted that the 
projectors have logic on their side. It surely needs no 
meeting to convince the public that if a wider space could be 
-obtained at the east side of the cathedral the surroundings 
would be improved, and that a greater number of vehicles 
could pass abreast along the roadway. The facts are almost 
as palpable as St. Paul’s itself. The question to be con- 
‘sidered is simply, is it expedient to undertake the work at 
the present time out of the Corporation treasury ? 

“That London could be altered with advantage is a truism. 
When the plan of Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN was set aside an 
‘opportunity was lost which, it is to be hoped, may never 
again arise under similar circumstances. But there is no 
doubt that in those days there was reason on the side of the 
men who were desirous to keep as close as they could to 
the old lines of communication. It was not evident then 
that straight and wide streets would bring more profit to the 
owners and occupiers of houses along the sides, or more 
revenue to the City funds than could be derived from an 
adherence to the former arrangements. At the present day 
straightness and width very often mean a public loss. In 
London we can see vacant land and unoccupied houses 
along improved lines of communication, and everybody 
knows that a large amount of capital has been sunk in 
improvements which have to be unproductive. It may dis- 
play an absence of speculation on the part of those who 
keep away from the noble thoroughfares, but they are not 
without excuses for their apathy, and from the trader’s point 
of view those people may be right. 

We must take the world as we find it, and it is very 
rarely that business will follow the admirable plans which 
are chalked out for it from time to time. How does it 
happen, for example, that drapers avoid setting up in the 
Strand or Fleet Street? In the two long lines of shops, 
which are as remarkable as any in Europe, there is, we 
believe, but one where it would be possible to buy a yard of 
calico.. In no part of the world is Manchester worse repre- 
sented. Attempts have been made by enterprising people, 
but. they have not been successful. There is a notion 
among public boards that it is only necessary to make big 
streets and they will be successful ; but in nearly every town 
in, England enough is to be seen to suggest that anticipa- 
tions are not always realised. 

In the case of St. Paul’s School site, can any one sup- 
pose that, if laid out in shops, they would compete with 
those on the northern side, or that rents would be derived 
from them of sufficient amount to pay a satisfactory interest 
on, the outlay ? 
building, and, unless we are mistaken, it would take manya 
year before they would go elsewhere. 

The weak point in all the arguments for the improve- 
ment is the ignoring of the financial aspect. Vague 
estimates have been given of the cost of obtaining the 
ground, but how the money was .to come back’ was 
supposed to be one of those questions of detail which 
projectors have a happy knack of disregarding. 
viduals could be persuaded to. contribute the large sum of 


money that is needed they would be benefactors tothe | 


inhabitants of London, for we can hardly have too much | towns, as Tavistock and” Ashburton, the elder form of 


open space in the City ; but that ° way. of solving the | 


‘difficulty is very. different from one that would. need 
a profit and loss account. 


jdt is a very easy task to take a. map of Londen. and | 
There is; hardly a part that | _ 


lay. out improvements upon it. 


does not’ offer a field for experiments. of the kind. “The |» 


work is simple, and we do not know of a quicker or a 


| the papers as a “ New Aucustus.” 


Custom has kept people to one side of the: 


If indi- , 


more economical way of gaining notoriéty: One of the 


latest experimenters of the kind finds: himself saluted in 
He may not be able 
to transform the red brick into marble, but he has the 
desire, and that goes a long way in our time. If the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, according to one of the 
Corporation., orators. at Friday’s meeting . are ‘rolling in 
wealth, would only second his endeavours, Me might make 
a start towards a brand-new London. 4 
People suppose that architects are the prime ‘instigators 
in all resolutions of the kind. But it is not. always their 
interest to have an official or an amateur HAUSSMANN in a 
town. Every house in a new street. that is- entirely or 
partially unlet, is a warning to capitalists: against meddling 
with architecture. An architect’s endeavour, let the judges: 
say what they will about running up cost, is. to, produce a 
building that will. pay, and whenever there is an abnormal 
ground rent .he is rarely able to obtain that. gratification. 
While, therefore, we are sure that all readers would rejoice 
if, by a stroke of a pen, a subscription, or by.an, act of 
munificence on the part of a civic company, the, site of 
St. Paul’s School and of the adjoining buildings. could be: 


to admit that the Commissioners of Sewers were justified, 
when they declined to be fascinated by the fanciful pictures. 
of crowds contemplating the back of the’ cathedral, and 
were not to be persuaded of the, duty of paying, half a 
million or so for the purpose of alfording a good point of 
view to the admirers. 


A HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE.* 


HE History of Devonshire, which: forms the sécond 
of the new ‘‘ Popular. County Histories,” is on 2 
different plan from the ‘ History of Norfolk,’ which we 
lately reviewed. Mr. WorTH generally takes the towns and 
villages for his leading points, and draws his lines between: 
them. He professes to have produced no more than a 
sketch, but itis one that is well filled in, and abounds in. 
local colour, 

A county history, nowadays, is of little conseesaee 
unless it goes back to the period of ancestors who would be: 
undesirable acquaintances in our age. The labours of Mr. 
PENGELLY and other investigators have established the right 
of Devonshire to say that it was inhabited when Palzeolithic 
men were practically testing the theory of the suryival of 
the fittest. Their successors held their ground in \the 
county, and Dr. Wrpet has gone so far as to suggest that 
such civilisation as belonged to the Bronze Age had its. 
rise in Devon and the neighbouring counties. It is very 
remarkable that, in spite of the fertility of the soil, the 
Romans, were not able to. make themselves masters of the: 
county. The Dunmonii are supposed to have “retained 
their nationality under their own native princes.” Exeter 
was an important station, and the names ‘suggest the 
presence of Romans at Chester Moor, Scobchester, and 
Wickchester. But west of Exeter there are only traces of 
an individual settlement here and there, and north of the 
city there are but one or two remains of villas.” In Somer- 
set, on the contrary, there are relics of the invaders 1 in over 
a hundred places. 

There is a doubt about the origin of the Saxon inftadate 
in the county. It is supposed to have been ‘the result of 
colonisation rather than of conquest. 
Celtic‘ names ‘tells much for the disposition of the new 
comers. ‘There were subsequent wars, howéver ; and in 
the eighth century Devonshire seems to have fallen under 
the sway of the Saxons. We are told that “the constitution. 
of Devon is purely Saxon from village to shire ; each of its. 


hundreds has’ a Saxon name, each of its municipalitiés. 


originated’ inia’ Saxon community, and in some’ of “its: 


government is. still easily distinguishable, 1 in the: continued 


existence of the portreéve or portgerefa of the original 
| free township, elected by the freehelders as Beale coer 


of the estates of the original | séttlets.” 
Exeter, according to. the, Popular ee is ‘older than 


3 ban History of Devonshire By R R oN. “Worth, B. Gi Elliot 
tack: : 


wholly or partly added to the roadway, they will be ready. 


The existence of 


fia 
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London, for it is supposed to have been founded by the 
Trojan Brute before he settled in what is now the metro- 
polis, and if the same authority is believed, VESPASIAN 
himself condescended to direct the Roman attack against 
it. But there is evidence that many English and foreign 
kings visited the city, and it has always held a prominent 
place in western history. Forty royal charters are said to 
have been conferred on Exeter. Its definite ecclesiastical 
history appears to commence when LEOFRIC took possession 
of the See in ro50. No part of the present cathedral 
appears to belong to his time. Mr. WortuH does not appear 
to entirely approve of the modern restoration under Sir 
GILBERT ScoTt, but he says “there has never been any 
‘difference of opinion respecting the beauty of the modern 
carved work which he designed, and which Messrs. 
FARMER & BRINDLEY executed.” rey 4 

In the country about Exeter the historical student-will 
find much to give him interest. At Pynes is the:seat of the 
NorrTHcote family, who have inhabited the county since 
1103. The RAvEIGHS and Drakes are associated with the 
Exmouth district. Powderham has been occupied by the 
CCOURTENAYS for six centuries, and Exeter has rightly 
erected a statue to the present head of the family. Their 
history would afford events for a legion of romance- 
writers. 

According to Mr. Rowe, perhaps the most interesting 
building, architecturally as it is archzologically, in the West 
Country is Ford Abbey, of which Bishop CHARDE was the 
architect. It was operated upon by Inico Jones, and 
among its residents was JEREMY BentrHam. ‘The neigh- 
bouring abbey of Newenham appears to have been a finer 
building, but there is nothing left to suggest its grandeur. 


‘There is so much to record about the county, that we must’ 


not be surprised at finding that Mr. WorrH can often find 
‘space for no more than a brief allusion to a building. 

Peace has her victories no less than war, and a history 
of Devonshire would be incomplete which did not notice 
the remarkable number of artists who there arose. The 
region is almost enough. to convert every countryman 
into a landscape painter, but it is in figure painters that the 
county has been most productive. The grammar school at 
Plympton Erle was at one time under the head-mastership 
of Sir JosHua Rryno.ps’s father, and there two Presidents 
of the Academy were educated, the second being EASTLAKE. 
NortTHCOTE was also a pupil, and the unfortunate HAYDON 
was head boy in 1801. RrYNOLDs’s townsmen were proud 
of him, and four years after the founding of the Academy 
they made him a mayor. He presented them with his por- 
trait, which in 1832 was sold for 1327, WILLIAM JACKSON, 
who was one of REYNOLDs’s friends, and.was known in his 
day as a composer, author, and amateur painter, was one of 
the celebrities that came from Exeter. In the sixteenth 
century there was HILLrarD, whose fame as:a portraitist had 
become unquestioned, and at an earlier time was JOHN 
SHuTE. NICHOLAS STONE, the sculptor, was ‘‘almost an Ex- 
nian.” JAMES GANDY, Hupson, with whom REYNOLDs was a 
pupil, Hayman, one of the early members of the Academy ; 
and in otr time E. B, STEPHENS, the sculptor, were all 
Exeter men. WILLIAM BRocKEDON, the landscape artist, 
who deserves renown for his improvements in blacklead 
pencils, was a native of Totnes. RicHarD Cosway, R.A, 
who painted many charming miniatures, belonged to 
Tiverton, as well as a very able painter, JoHN Cross, who 
died when only forty-two, in 1861. His Death of Ceur de 
Lion is in one of the committee-rooms of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Dean and Chapter hung his AZartyrdom 
of Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. SamMuEL Prout and 
SAMUEL Harr were among the Plymouth artists: SaLTEr, 
who is known by the engraving after his Waterloo Banquet, 
belonged to Honiton. He presented his ELntombment of 
Christ to the parish church. Among the writers there is 
one name that is enough by itself. SAMUEL TAyLoR ,COLE- 
RIDGE, poet and metaphysician, has made Ottery, St. Mary, 
and Devonshire, familiar words to all who can read. English 
books. aw oi 


* fhe Improved Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) 
have acquired on lease an important site on the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster, on which it is intended to erecta large 
block of dwellings for the accommodation of the working- 
classes. The proposed buildings will cost about 70,000/. , 


< 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE eighth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, the 29th ult., Mr. R. C. Pink, pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The death of Mr. Colling was alluded to with regret, that 
gentleman having been hon. secretary to the Association, from 
which office he retired in 1851. 

Mr. A. B. PIvE read a paper, from which the following ts 
extracted, entitled 

Cathedral FPacades. 


Weare accustomed to regard cathedrals as buildings that do 
not in the ordinary sense of the term possess a front, sides, and 
a back. In this country they are, as a rule, planted in ample 
precincts round which the spectator roams, enjoying the variety 
of grouping and picturesque and effective massing of towers and 
transepts, flying buttresses and pinnacles, gables and_ roofs, 
obtained by the use of that most artistic arrangement of plan, 
the cruciform placing of nave, transepts, and choir, the 
crossing lantern tower, which really becomes not only the 
central object of interest, but is depended upon to give the 
cathedral idea of majesty and beauty to the church ; in fact, the 
lantern tower makes the cathedral, and its importance is so 
well understood in England that -the cathedral tower has 
become to us the idea of the city that surrounds it, and 
which owes her place among the cities of the realm to its 
presence in her midst. Turner the painter’s remark that the 
dome of St. Paul’s made London, is simply the expression of a, 
sentiment that each one is conscious of, and.though London of 
Wren’s time would not know London of to-day, we feel brothers 
of the men who built, gazed upon, and loved the St. Paul’s. 
Cathedral that we know, while their immediate forefathers, 
who knew it not, but revolved around another’s exquisite 
cathedral lantern as round their sun, seem almost mythical, as 
indistinct and distant from us as the inhabitants of Pompeii or, 
Herculaneum. The great skill and judgment with which the 
sites of the cathedrals were chosen has a great deal to do with 
the way in which they dominate the surroundiag country. The 
cities were built in their shadow, and came to them not only 
for the benefits the church was able to bestow, but also on 
account of the advantages of the shrewdly-chosen spot. in, 
the centre of the fertile plain, or below the commanding cliff. 
Remove St. Paul’s from Ludgate Hill to the Surrey side of the 
Thames, and it would be almost as unimportant in the London 
landscape as its neighbour Bedlam. Salisbury or Canterbury 
Cathedral, removed from the hearts of their well-watered plains 
to the crown of one of those hills which surround their basins, 
would lose immensely, not only in charm and beauty, but also 
in dignity and power. Take Lincoln or Durham from their 
proud cliffs to some more gentle and accessible eminences, and 
their whole counties will seem to lose their crowns. From 
many and various points of view the cathedral group has its 
influence and beauty. It has no need of a front, in the cardinal 
sense of the term, for that involves sides and back, Its position 
and site demand that pre-eminently the building. must be the 
centre round which the circumference of the city life revolves, 
and from which radiate the roads of the county ; though differ- 
ing in almost every other architectural particular, our English 
cathedrals seem in the closest relationship with the dome of 
St. Paul’s in possessing neither front, sides, nor back. . It is, on. 
this account, necessary to define the front that we refer to as 
the west front, as, apart from the complete building, all sides — 
are full of interesting design. In foreign cathedrals we find | 
(where lantern towers are exceptional) that the chevet, with its 
unapproachable picturesqueness and grace, is, by its own force, 
the chief object of interest, the radiations of the flying buttresses 
practically defying the competition of other parts of the build- _ 
ing. The western front is but the end of the cathedral. The 
point where interest concentrates, where the greatest skill has 
been expended, and where every part is made to share the 
beauty of the whole, is behind at the back. Surely, then, it 
seems anomalous to talk about the front. At every angle of 
vision we have beautiful grouping and perspective ; if the front 
is the face of the building, the countenance which gives it 
character and beauty, at home we have it in the majestic brow of” 
the lantern tower, and abroad in the vivacious. beauty of the 
chevet. But neither the central lantern towers, with their _ 
groupings, or the chevets, can be described, as_ facades. , 
Cathedral facades in England, from the circumstances with — 
which we have been dealing, are exceptions to the prevailing _ 
principle of cathedral design. In each case that we shall con- 
sider the building shares with its fellows throughout the © 
country national peculiarities of site, the same cruciform plan, | 
central tower, and the full interest of every portion, The great — 
difference that distinguishes them from other cathedrals is the { 
treatment of the west. front. The orthodox west front of an _ 
English cathedral consists of the end of the nave with its 
gable, a great window and porches, the side aisles being , 
generally masked by towers, which group effectively with the . 
central lantern. To such west fronts the term facade cannot | 
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be applied to distinguish them from the transept or eastern 
fronts, as they are designed. on the same principles, and com- 
posed of similar gables, windows, porches, and occa;ionally 
flanking towers. Thus these fronts group together, each 
obtaining and using features from its neighbour. The towers 
bear as important relations to the north and south elevations as 
to the west front. In all these respects the west fronts of 
Lincoln, Peterborough, and to a certain degree Salisbury, 
cathedrals differ from all others, as they bear no direct relation 
to their groups of buildings, to which they are merely attached, 
and are practically of no service. These are exceptions not of 
eccentricity but of intellectual power. They are constructed 
-Ornamental facades, to be seen from a fixed point of view; 
distinct architectural compositions, as complete in themselves 
as framed pictures, which they further resemble in possessing 
fronts and backs but without sides. Freed from contributing 
to the work of the edifice, to a great extent without construc- 
tional restraints, having no internal thrusts to resist by external 
appliances, they stand uniquely interesting as monuments of 
architectural idealism. No underlying rule of ritual confines 
their scheme, or mystic symbolism inspires the imagination of 
the beholder, without history to relate of chapter or canon or 
ceremony to emphasise and shroud in dim religious life; they 
stand before us purely as the embodiments of their designer’s 
dreams of beauty, grandeur, and mystery, and as exponents of 
their belief in the manifold power of their art to impress and 
delight the beholder of the house of God. Two of these three 
facades, those of Peterborough and Salisbury Cathedrals, are 
wholly the work of their individual architects, and at Lincoln 
an Early Norman front was expanded into the facade by one 
architect into the thirteenth century, which witnessed the 
erection of all three. These facades, unlike lantern towers, 
octagons, or chevets, were not produced by series of logical 
architectural developments and evolutions, but solely are the 
achievements of the determined originality and genius of their 
designers, who, let us remember, by the way, were probably 
unable to draw elevations to a small scale of any use or com- 
prehensiveness. Though these three erections are embraced 
within the: narrow limits of that century when Gothic archi- 
tecture had reached its purest and most classic development, 
they widely differ in conception and treatment, though possess- 
ing very interesting links with each other. In each ornamental 
sculpture and decorative architectural forms are used as 
materials, light and shade is sparingly introduced, perspective 
and grouping are avoided; there is an absence of any false 
representations of the building behind —a fault not uncommon 
in Italian cathedral facades ; breadth and dignity are sought by 
the use of severely simple lines of great magnitude, rhythm is 
obtained by judicious repetitions, the horizontal tendency is pre- 
ferred to the vertical, and withal there is adjustment to the con- 
cealed masses of the buildings beyond. ‘These three cathedrals 
only in England can be said to be illustrations of the principles 
of pure facade design, the great majority of fronts that remain 
being simply elevations of the ends of their cathedrals ; but 
among them there are notable variations from the rule, of 
which Wells is a deeply interesting instance that we cannot 
include in our present consideration. Ely stands by itself in 
composing the flanks of the western transepts, with the great 
tower and fine angle turrets, into a great facade of striking 
dignity and beauty; but it has little in common with the 
underlying principles of the group of three facades we have 
taken, as all its effects are produced by a masterly treatment of 
essential parts of the cathedral. The western towers of Lich- 
field and Durham enter into the composition of their respective 
buildings in a way which precludes their consideration as dis- 
tinct fronts. York, Canterbury, and Westminster all exemplify 
what we can describe as the accustomed principles of cathedral 
design. Abroad, however, the western front is constantly made 
the subject of special design ; but the facades of Continental 
cathedrals form too great a subject to be fully taken into con- 
sideration in a paper with extended and comprehensive study ; 
but we will refer among them to three great French west fronts 
which contain rich food for reflection and digestion. In 
earlier times to the great cathedral era the architects 
of the Romanesque period were most assiduous and fer- 
tile in their imaginative compositions for western facades, 
of which St. Pierre, Angouleme, furnishes a most piquant 
example. In the cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, we 
have a very beautiful instance of the value of a wise use 
of liberty in design. The west front expresses the end of 
_the church in a simple manner, with great simplicity and 
breadth. An open arcade, however, is carried across the nave 
wa!lto connect the towers for the purpose of marking the gable 
ot the roof behind, and thus procures that due relation of hori- 
zontal to vertical lines which is the peculiar charm of this 
front, bestowing that exact balance and just proportion which 
make it uniquely perfect among Gothic cathedrals. The 
means used are so simple that we wonder why the idea has not 
been followed again and again. How many fronts and designs 
for fronts are broken up and spoilt by unseemly gaps between 
the nave gable and flanking towers? Height and breadth are 


both secured for the whole facade by this open arcade, which 
lightly and gracefully lifts the nave wall above the gable, and 
with its strongly-accentuated cornice links the twin towers 
together. I know of no facade (for this courageous treatment 
places the front among examples of facade design) that can. 
compare with Notre Dame of Paris for exquisite simplicity of 
line and majestic elegance of proportion. We should also 
notice how well the height of the towers is adjusted to the side 
views of the cathedral in which they play an important part. 
It is instructive to compare this facade with that of Amiens, 
where the nave gable is masked with a similar arcade, which, 
however, stops between the towers, and in spite of the great 
height of the front, all its superb magnificence of detail, and the » 
unusual grandeur of all its parts, we fail to be impressed with 
the same lofty sense of grace and beauty as at Notre Dame. 
Of these towers the late Mr. Street, in remarking upon the 
comparative effects of heightin English and French cathedrals, 
says:—“ The towers of the west front of Amiens only look like 
towers when seen from the west front. When seen from the side in 
connection with the church, they shrink into mere turrets.” A 
somewhat similar design to these two instances has been. 
adopted by the architect of Rheims Cathedral. A much 
larger arcade than either those at Paris or Amiens crowns the 
west front and stretches across the towers, like Notre Dame,, 
just below the light and graceful belfries. The arcade rises 
from a strongly-accentuated string course ; but instead of being 
finished under a pronounced cornice above, is crowned by an 
array of pinnacles and gablets, among which appears the nave 
gable properly decorated for the occasion. The upper portion 
of this facade is more successful than the lower storeys, which 
are too much broken up; the unequalled wealth of sculpture 
that has been lavished upon it scarcely tells as it might for lack. 
of broad enclosing lines and surfaces. We must not pass away 
from Rheims without observing the transept gables and towers, 
which form separate fronts of great beauty and simplicity of 
design, as the ornament here is very successfully restrained and 
richly massed. The effect of the caryatid arcade beneath the 
gable is superb, and one cannot but reflect how much more 
majestic and satisfactory than the western facade, with all its- 
gorgeousness and scale. We have taken these three French 
cathedrals into consideration because in each of their fronts. 
ornamental arcades were added to obtain lines for the purpose. 
of gaining the special effects of designed facades; and in so 
doing the customary limits of cathedral design were passed,. 
and that of more imaginative composition entered upon. The 
rapid glance that we have taken at the work of their architects: 
will enable us to realise the huge burden of originality which is- 
expressed in the facades of our three English examples at 
Lincoln, Peterborough, and Salisbury. 

The rest of the paper was devoted to a detailed consideration: 
of these cathedrals. 

The PRESIDENT said the subject, though familiar to all, 
was not one easy to treat in a short paper, but Mr. Pite had 
treated it in a thoughtful and useful way. The central tower 
was a distinctive English feature, and it not only played a 
grand part in design, but went far to counteract poverty in the 
site. Salisbury Cathedral was poor in position but good in: 
design. Winchester Cathedral was poor both in general design 
and position, and was quite lost when at a little distance from. 
the town. It must be remembered, however, that Wykeham 
had never finished his work. The west front of Wells 
Cathedral repaid study more than any building of the kind in 
England, though, perhaps, the design was less’ an architectural 
competition than for the purposes of sculpture. Tewkesbury 
and Dunstable, also, so easily visited from London, the Presi- 
dent recommended as examples well worthy of study. 

Mr. MILLARD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Pite for his: 
paper. In it that gentleman, he said, had gone to the root of 
matters so as to get a good insight into the minds of the men. 
who did the work, instead of frittering away his attention on: 
smal! details. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES seconded the vote of thanks. He: 
remembered that Mr. Pite, in a previous paper, remarked that 
Peterborough Cathedral plan looked best when hung up on 
end, and now they had come to the conclusion that the west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral was the best inevery way. He 
was afraid that Salisbury Cathedral, which was hardly satis~ 
factory, was going to have been praised. Notre ,Dame, in. 
Paris, was most satisfactory, and much of the old architecture: 
owed its beauty to the horizontal lines shown in the work. 

Mr. W. H. PrRatrT said the subject was an old one, and Mr. 
Pite had thrown somewhat Of a new light upon it, and had done: 
well in limiting his remarks to three French and three English 
cathedrals. The west front of Peterborough was one of the 
finest. and his first impression on emerging from the gateway 
into the close was one of wonder, and which seemed to take 
away the breath; but after looking at the wonderful piece of 
work, the feeling arose that there was a want of perfect scale 
with the rest of the building, and as though it did not 
thoroughly belong to the building. It was true that in. the: 
large arches there was a-certain amount of detail that restored 


thought much of, and very little of the back and sides. 
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the balance, but it was a mistake to put. it before students as 


‘what a cathedral should be, for it did not convey the idea of 


what a successful treatment should be: In Italy the facade was 
One 
got weary of putting fine fronts to buildings and ignoring the 
backs. In designing large buildings the front should not absorb 
so much consideration. The test of success of the design 
must be in the grouping. This in Gothic work must be the 
serious consideration. The aim in Gothic work was to get the 


whole building together, not to have one part independent of 


the other ; and that the exterior. should be representative of the 


« 


plan as well as the interior of the building. In such buildings 
as Peterborough and Lincoln, where you got the long straight 
lines of arcades, this idea was departed from. He did not 
admire the horizontal treatment of the west front, by which the 
towers were actually cut off by the arcade at Notre Dame 
instead of rising naturally in design of the building. 

Mr. HOOPER agreed with Mr. Pratt about the apparent 
sham involved in some cathedral facades. 

The vote was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. PITE replied, and asked whether an architect had ever 
produced an imayinative work without a sham, and cited exam- 
ples, as also what might be called the gigantic sham worked 
out in St. Pauls by Wren, and he objected to the word being 
applied to such special cases. 


A LOCAL’ GOVERNMENT BOARD INSPECTOR 
ON ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 


AN application having been made by the Corporation of 
Bath to the Local Government Board for permissicn to 


“borrow 23,000/. for improvements in the bathing establishments 


of the city, an inquiry was held last week before Mr. S. T. 
Smith, C.E., one of the inspectors. It will seen from the following 
report taken from the Bath Herald that the Inspector is more 
conversant with engineering than with architectural - prac- 
tice:— : 

Major Davis, surveyor of works, stated that he had held 
office for twenty-three years, and had paid particular attention 


‘to the bathing establishments of the city. The better display- 


ing of the Roman bath, which was visited by about 50,000 
people every year, would increase the number of visitors to the 
city. The plans for the new Poor Law office had been 
accepted by Mr. Oliver, the architect to the Board, and he 
thought that Auckland House would be a. better. Poor Law 
office than the present. He considered 3,000/. a sufficient sum. 
It was within his knowledge that great inconvenience was 
experienced by those who at present visited the baths and had 
to wait. There was no accommodation in the present baths 


‘for introducing the Continental processes on any large scale. 


The plans prepared would provide a thoroughly efficient 
‘bathing establishment, and would embrace all the appliances 
in use on the Continent. He considered that the money would 
be well spent. He prepared the specifications for the work as 
well as the plans, and advertised for tenders. 

The Inspector: You prepared the plans and specifications : 
‘who took the quantities ? 

Major Davis replied that Mr. Amor took out the quantities 
andin reply to further questions said that it was by his in. 
structions. ‘The advertisement appeared in all the local news- 
‘papers. 

The Inspector: In the London or the scientific papers? 

Major Davis: I think not. 

The Inspector: You considered it purely a local n i 
that so? You wanted the Bath ba as ma it. i aRar oi 

Mr. King mentioned that tenders were received from 
Bristol, and, in answer to further questions from the Inspector 
‘said that there were fifteen tenders altogether, of which the 
following five were for the entire work :—Mr. E. Chancellor. 
Messrs. Hayward & Wooster, Mr. C. Wibley, Messrs. Stephens 
& Co. (Bristol), and Messrs. Morgan & Lovell. The tender 
accepted, subject to the decision of the Lords of the Treasury 
was Mr. Jacob Long for the mason’s work and Mr. Wills for the 
plumbing. 

Major Davis explained that the amount of the tender for the 
building was more than they had anticipated, and the com- 
mittee reduced it by several items from 14,9437. to 13,0107. The 
sum taken out of Mr. Long’s tender included an amount for 
excavation included in the original plan. . 

In the course of further investigation of the tender. 

The Inspector asked; Would it not bea more regular way 
to have the bills priced and sent in at once? 

Major Davis: It is never done. 

The Inspector: If you do these things in Bath you do them 
in a most unusual manner. . 

Major Davis : Excuse me, it is the usual way. 

The Inspector : Excuse me, it is not. 

Major Davis : Allow me to differ from you. If the work is 


tendered under a schedule of prices, it is so ; but if the builder 
is asked to send in a price list, he never does it previously. ' 

The Inspector: You should have it all set out, and you can 
then elect to take out what you like at that rate, or according to 
that rate, and you Have it all before you to do it. 

Major Davis: It is never done. 

The Inspector: Excuse me, Major, but it is done. 
confine yourself to Bath. 

Major Davis proceeded to explain that the amount of work 
done in the King’s Baths, altering the New and Royal Baths, 
with extras, and his commission, brought up the amount to 
20,0007, The sum of 758/. was for the King’s Bath, and 1,086/. 
for the New Baths. They proposed to have a system of tele- 
phonic communication from the central office, at a cost of 250/., 
and reparation of Pump Room, 600/. ; 

The Inspector having mentioned the clerk of works as an 
item of expenditure, 

Alderman Gibbs asked: Is~a clerk of works included ? 
It was not stated in the Council. 

Major Davis: I do not think it is necessary. ’ 

The Inspector: It is an essential thing to have, and if you 
have not found it out the sooner you do so the better. I don’t 
know whether builders are better in your part than in other 
parts; they want looking after. 

Major Davis: It will save me a great deal of trouble. 

The Inspector : It will not only save trouble, but does it not 
insure that you are getting money’s worth for the money ? 

Mr. C. B. Oliver, architect to the Board of Guardians, ex- 
plained to the Inspector the points in which his requirements 
had not been met with regard to Auckland House. 

Major Davis: Everything that Mr. Oliver requires shall be 
done. 

The Inspector: He says everything. He is very accom- 
modating ; but I have got everything on my notes. 

Major Davis was cross-examined by Mr. Petgrave as to the 
cubing of the building, by which its cost was estimated at 9,680/. 
He explained that this estimate was given before the sections 
were drawn. The accurate cubing was considerably more 
than that. 

Mr. Petgrave : It is not correct. 

Major Davis: It-is sufficiently correct for the purpose for 
which it was drawn up. ' 

The Inspector : For getting the vote of the Council. 

A lengthened discussion took place as to the reduction in 
the amount for excavation, which Maior Davis ultimately ex- 
plained was brought about by the substitution of a narrow, 
instead of a broad arch. 

The Inspector: If you had said so at once, we should not 
have had this trouble about it. 

Mr. Petgrave pointed out that there were a great number of 
allowals. Would it not have been better that a statement of 
them should have been submitted to the parties tendering ? 

Major Davis: No, it would not. 

Mr. Petgrave: By whom were the quantities for this work 
taken out >—By Mr. Amor. 

Is Mr. Amor a clerk in your employ ?—Yes, for a great part 
of the year. 

Now, is he aclerk to Mr. Long, whose contract has been 
accepted ?—Really I don’t know ; he has been working at Mr. 
Long’s for the past two or three years. 

You don’t know whether he is a clerk ora partner in the 
concern ?—I don’t think he is a clerk at Mr. Long’s now, and 
I don’t think he has been since I employed him on these quan- 
tities. 

Did he sit in Mr. Long’s offices ?—Yes. 

I presume by that means Mr. Long had opportunities of 
knowing the quantities ?—Oh, no. ; 

How long: did these quantities take to prepare?—I don’t 
think he could:do it under a month. . 

The Inspector: Then he was doing work for other people 
at the same time... 

Major Davis: I don’t think it is possible for anybody to do 
this under a month, and work very late at night too. 

The Inspector: Well, you must do things pretty slowly 
in Bath. 

Mr. Petgrave : How long would it take to calculate the cost 
for the estimates? 

The Inspector: The same time it would take you to fill up a 
grocer’s bill’; it is merely a question of arithmetic. 

Major Davis having been further interrogated, 

The Inspector remarked that he had nothing to do with the 
tendering. It was sufficient for the purpose of the inquiry to 
show that the application was a domd@ fide one for a fair sum. 

Mr. Petgrave: But we have before us that.a tender is 
provisionally accepted, 

The Inspector : That I have nothing at all to do with unless 
you can show me that they have received a tender from a man 
who is not able to do the work. 

Mr. Petgrave said his object was to show that there was 
collusion, and he asked-whether Major Davis did not put most 
of his work in Mr. Long’s hands? 
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Major Davis: It is not so. 


The Inspector: If he, as an independent architect, chooses, 


to have a man he has faith in to do his work, what have you to 
say tothat? He does not want a clerk of the works even to 
see that the builder sends in no bad material. (To Mr. Pet- 
grave:) Do you say that the quantities are not correct ? 

Mr. Petgrave: We have had no opportunity of seeing them. 

The Inspector: If they are fair quantities, what collusion 
can you show ? 

Major Davis, re-examined by Mr. King, said that Mr. Amor 
had supplied quantities for twenty-six or twenty-seven jobs, and 
out of that number Mr. Long had only done three or four. All 
the principal builders in Bath had done the work. He had 
never received any complaint that the quantities were impro- 
perly carried out. 

Alderman Gibbs inquired whether the decorations of the 
pump-room had not hitherto been a matter of current expendi- 
ture. 

Major Davis: With that I have nothing to do. 

The Inspector said it was a very proper question: all 
ordinary painting and papering must be done out of the revenue. 

In the course of further discussion it was stated that the 
works would take twelve months, and the Inspector again 
touched on the question of a clerk of works. 

Alderman Gibbs inquired if it were not possible for the 
plans to be improved by being submitted in a friendly way to an 
expert. 

Major Davis: I think I am the most expert man in regard 

~to the baths. I don’t think that the baths could be improved 
upon. I want the public quite to understand that no altera- 
tions have been made since the subject was submitted to the 
Council. 

Alderman Gibbs inquired whether any provision would be 
made in the new scheme to revive the shilling bath of former 
years. 

Major Davis: What I would suggest to the committee is 
that we should do as they do abroad, namely, in the early hours 
of the day and the late hours of the evening the baths should be 
open at smaller prices. 

The Inspector : Will the Corporation consider that proposi- 
tion of yours and have it carried out ? 

It being now nearly six o’clock the Inspector adjourned the 
inquiry szze die. 


TESSERA:. 


Art Education. 
W. BURGES, A.R.A. 


HE English gentleman ought to be educated in matters 

of art in his early youth, say at the Universities. The 
Slade bequests may perhaps be the beginning of such a system; 
and if they should be, Felix Slade will have done more for his 
country than almost any ether benefactor.. Supposing the 
English gentleman to have acquired some real knowledge 
about the arts, the good that would follow would be immense. 
In the first place, any honourable member who rose up in the 
House upon some important, art question, and prefaced his 
observations by the remark that he did not profess to know 
anything about the arts, would be coughed down, and the 
declaration would be considered as disgraceful as if he got up 
and declared that he did not profess to undérstand Latin. 
Again, the English gentleman would then rather prefer to 
employ architects who could direct the decoration as well as 
the building of his house, and who could sit down there and 
then and show him how the figures would come on the walls 
or range themselves with regard to the lines of the architecture. 
Then the architect would have to educate himself, and so would 
the artists he employs ; for be it observed that it by no means 
follows that the man who paints 7%e Last Fond Look or Love's 
first Sigh ona canvas for the Academy is fit to do a simple 
and severe procession on a wall; on the contrary, it will take 
him a considerable time, and perhaps a good many failures, 
before he can succeed to his own and to the architect’s satis- 
faction. The same remark applies to the:sculptor, and if we 
descend lower in the social scale we should find the architect 
preferring those workmen who are able to draw, and who know 
something of the history of their arts or trades. Now it is 
evident that, although the higher orders may eventually get 
their art education at the Universities, some large system of 
machinery is required to render instruction in the arts acces- 
sible to the lower and middle classes. This machinery is 
professedly supplied by the Departmient of Science and Art at 
South Kensington—ze., it professes to educate the eye by 
means of its museum, and to teach drawing by means of the 
various schools of art scattered over the country. Let us see 
how the system works. In the first place, lét us take the 
museum. There is hardly a word to say against its contents or 
its management, but there ‘is a great deal to be said about its 
situation. People go there to make a holiday, and doubtless a 
great deal of good is done in that way ; but suppose a cabinet 


maker.or a silver-chaser wants to consult any article, he must 
either lose a quarter of a day or reserve his visit until the 
evening, when perhaps the gaslight is not sufficient to enable 
him to obtain the requisite information. The fact is that the 
situation of the museum is not in the manufacturing part of the 
town. Had it been built all round Leicester Square, the result 
would doubtless have been far more beneficial. 


Training of Sculptors in England. 


G. SIMONDS. ; 

It is, I fear, a great cause of reproach to modern sculptors. 
that comparatively few of us are thoroughly and practically 
conversant with the various processes employed in our own 
profession. It is no less a matter of regret that, in the various 
art educational establishments in this country, the student of 
sculpture is merely taught drawing and modelling, but is unable 
to learn the other processes whereby alone his modelled work 
can. be rendered permanent. He isnot only obliged to employ 
others to undertake this work, but he is absolutely unable to 
direct or to instruct them. He is, in short, at the mercy of his 
assistants until years of dearly-bought experience have enabled 
him to pick up for himself what is, after all, but the ABC of 
his profession, but which, unluckily for him, no school of art in 
England teaches. There is, perhaps, one remedy for this, 
namely, the possible establishment of studios in connection with 
our national art schools, where the student of sculpture could 
be practically taught the various processes incidental to his. 
profession, such as piece and waste moulding, marble pointing, 
enlarging and reducing, carving, bronze casting, the erection 
and construction of colossal work, &c. A year or two spent in 
such a studio in the study of practical sculpture would be 
invaluable to the student, and would enable English sculptors 
not only to instruct and guide their own workmen, but also, in 
course of time, to obtain competent English assistants, instead 
of being forced, as is at present too frequently the case, to 
employ foreign workmen. It would also enable artists to 
execute their own works in any material, and with their own 
hands whenever desirable. 


Orientai Windows at Monte Cassino. 


T. GAMBIER PARRY. 


One of the most curious and interesting episodes in the 
history of Medizval art is in the early records of the Convent 
of Monte Cassino, in the works of Leo Marcellinus, a Bishop 
of Ostia and Abbot of the Convent. The curiosity of this. 
notice for us lies in his recording the only known instance of 
glass windows in western Europe being made after the exact 
fashion of those in the East. Among the earliest Oriental 
windows in which there is any evidence of the use of glass are 
those of St. Sophia. Those windows consist of a network of 
pierced marble; the thin slab which fills the window space is 
pierced with small square openings, and, by the report of an 
architect sent to examine the buildings at Constantinople for 
the Russian Government, we learn that these openings are all 
rabbeted to receive glass. This method of constructing 
windows is peculiar to Moorish architecture. It is found 
in the earliest remains of it, as in the mosque of Amrou 
at Cairo, of the seventh century, though without evidence of 
glass in that case, and in the Suleymanhia of Constantinople,, 
built by Suleyman the Great, in which glass remains. Windows. | 
of this construction were made in two planes, one level with 
the outside of the wall, the other on a level with the inside. 
The most beautiful of them all appear to be those of the 
Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem. The glass is inlaid in a 
diaper pattern in a framework of plaster level with the interior 
wall, and protected outside by a reticulated arrangement of 
tiles. The glass is very thin. Depth of colouring does not 
necessarily depend on the thickness of glass. The deepest 
ruby is hardly’ more than the eighth of an inch thick 
in Gothic glass, strengthened by being spread on a 
basis of pure white. The Oriental glass is simply the ruby 
without the white addition to it. So too is the blue. That 
thin glass was set in frames moulded to many patterns. In 
the ancient mosques the framework was in marble, but, like all 
things modern, it was afterwards moulded in plaster. The 
glass was cemented to the back of the framework with colours 
arranged according to the device of the marble or plaster 
frame. There were no figures. The devices were of flowers, 
vases, scrollwork, and geometrical designs. For protection’s. 
sake and for external beauty, these delicate windows were pro- 
tected by an external framework of marble or of inlaid tiles. 
with openings sufficient to admit and modify the light. The 
only case I can discover of this system of window and use of 
glass in Christian art of Western Europe is in the record of the 
Convent of Monte Cassino. Its historian Leo, the abbot, 
describes the windows in the nave and the sanctuary and aisles. 
He is recording the rebuilding of the Convent by the Abbot 
“ Desiderio,” between the years 1950 and 1071. He says that 
artists were obtained from Constantinople who were expert in 
the art of glass and mosaic. He describes the. glass windows of 
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the nave and sanctuary as set in lead and strengthened with 


iron bars, but that in the aisles on each side the windows were 


worked in plaster in patterns equally beautiful as the others. 
These last were precisely of the same kind as the Oriental 
windows which I have described. The whole is a most inter- 
esting record, and goes into minute details of the abbey; both 
for archeologists and lovers of old art quite invaluable. 


Pietro Cavallini. 
R. N. WORNUM. 


Of the early masters of the Roman school, Pietro Cavallini, 
who is said to have been the assistant of Giotto while in Rome, 
is the most remarkable. He was painter, architect, and worker 
in mosaic. He executed many works at Rome about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, but none of his paintings 
there now remain ; some of his mosaics, however, are still pre- 
served. Cavallini painted also several frescoes at Florence, 
Orvieto, and at Assisi, some of which are still in a tolerable 
state of preservation. A Crucifixion in the church of Assisi is 
the best. preserved of these works. It contains a crowd of 
figures, some on foot, some on horseback, and dressed in great 
variety of costume; angels are seen’in the sky, which is of a 
deep bright blue. Considering the few examples which 
Cavallini can have had to assist him in this composition, it is a 
work of great merit, notwithstanding the want of perspective, 
and the angular and occasionally distorted design of the 
figures, The heads are inferior to Giotto’s, but have still con- 
siderable character and expression. He appears to have been 
an older painter than Giotto; he died in 1344 according to 
Manni and Lanzi, and Vasari states that he was’ eighty-five 
when he died, which places his birth in 1259, seventeen years 
before the birth of Giotto. Vertue supposed that Cavallini was 
the architect of the crosses which were erected to Queen 
Eleanor, and of the shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. But, according to the dates mentioned above, 
Cavallini can have been only twenty years of age when the 
tomb was finished—1279 or 1280 according to the inscription. 
However, where there is so much uncertainty no dates can 
be relied on, and Cavallini may possibly have been the 
Petrus Romanus Civis mentioned in the inscription on the 
tomb. Walpole adopts the supposition, and concludes that 
Cavallini returned to England with the Abbot Ware, who was 
elected in 1260, and went shortly afterwards to Rome to receive 
consecration from Urban IV. (1261-64). Between 1261 and 
1279, however, is a long interval. 


Ancient Lights. 
HOMERSHAM COX. 


The owner of ancient lights cannot, on the one hand, 
destroy his privilege as against his neighbour, nor, on the other 
hand, extend that privilege by enlarging his windows. The 
neighbour has a right to obstruct his new windows, or new 
portions of windows; but, on the other hand, he must not do 
so in such a way as to obscure the old lights. Such is the 
effect of the curious and instructive case of Tapling v. Jones. 
The plaintiff had made extensive alterations of his house, and 
lowered the first and second storeys and the windows in them, 
but the new windows occupied part of the site of the old aper- 
tures. The defendant, after these alterations were made by 
the plaintiff, erected a lofty warehouse, which obstructed the 
whole of the plaintiff’s lights. The plaintiff thereupon caused 
them to be restored to their former state as to size and position, 
and called on the defendant to restore the former enjoyment of 
light and air. The case occasioned a great diversity of opinion 
in the Courts below, but when it came before the House of 


- Lords, there was a unanimous opinion in favour of the plaintiff. 


Lord Westbury asked whether a man, having an absolute and 
indefeasible right to a certain access of light, could defeat it by 
opening of new windows, and answered the question in the 
negative. The opening of new windows was not in a legal 
sense an injury to the neighbour. He might obstruct the new 
portions, but not so as to darken the old lights. He considered 
that the defendant’s wall, so far as it obstructed the ancient 
apertures, was an illegal act from the beginning. Lord Cran- 
worth to the same effect said :—‘ He has aright to build, and 
if thereby he obstructs the new lights, he is not committing a 
wrong. But what ground is there for contending that because 
his building so as to obstruct a new light would afford no 
ground of complaint, therefore if he cannot so build without 
committing a trespass, he may commit a trespass? I can dis- 
cover no principle to warrant any such inference.” It will be 
observed that this important decision of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal in 1865 enormously increases in practice the privilege 
of free access for light, and, in crowded cities like London, 
greatly restricts the power of erecting new and lofty structures 
overshadowing a neighbour’s land. It was forcibly argued at 
the bar by Sir Roundell Palmer, that if the defendant might 
obstruct the new lights only, and not the old with them, the 
effect would be that a person who has an ancient window may 


acquire a right to any number of additional windows, by so con- 
triving their position as to place them completely under the 
protection of the ancient window. Undoubtedly this conse- 
quence must often follow in practice from the decision in 
Tapling v. Jones. One side of a building may be a great dead 
wall, with the exception of a single aperture. ‘The owner may 
open out as many more as he pleases, and they will all enjoy 
the privilege of the first, if his neighbour cannot obstruct the 
new without obstructing the old. 


Roman Carpentry. 
PROFESSOR HOSKING. 


The arch not only superseded the use of long stone beams, 
but was constantly used in places where indeed joists of wood 
would have been much more convenient, giving support to the 
opinion that even the Romans were not skilled in the applica- 
tion of timber to their edifices, though, on the contrary, it is 
difficult to understand how Rome could become subject to such 
a dreadful conflagration as that which occurred in the reign of 
Nero, if timber had not been employed in the ordinary houses 
of the city to a much greater extent than would appear from 
existing remains. The domestic structures of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were evidently never very susceptible of fire from the 
small quantity of timber required in their construction ; and 
discoveries which are made from time to time of portions of 
the ordinary houses of ancient Rome under the pavements.of 
the modern city evince that they were very similar to them in 
almost every particular. The infrequency of stairs, and the 
meanness of those which exist leading to upper apartments in 
the houses of those cities, leads to the belief that the Romans 
seldom built above the ground storey, and that their skill in 
carpentry was not very great, otherwise they would more fre- ° 
quently have had recourse to so easy and convenient a mode of 
extending room as upper storeys offer. There are, however, 
other things which tend to prove that carpentry was well 
understood by the Romans; and the most remarkable is 
the bridge that Trajan built over the Danube, the piers of 
which are said by Dion Cassius to have been 150 feet high and 
170 feet apart. Now, whether the bridge itself consisted of a 
wooden platform, as there is much reason to believe, or was of 
stone arches, as the historian intimates, the skill which con- 
structed centreing for the latter, or laid the platform from pier 
to pier in the former case, of that immense extent, was amazing ; 
nevertheless, such skill in carpentry is not evinced by the 
remains of the civic and domestic structures of the Romans, 
in which arching in all its varieties was used where carpentry 
would have been better. Of their joinery we know nothing ; 
but it does not appear, from the last-quoted mode of ascertain- 
ing such things, to have been much practised by them, mosaic 
pavements supplying the place of flooring, and stucco that of 
wainscotting: the luxury of windows being -unknown, their 
fittings were not required, and doors, it would appear, were un- 
common, except externally, the internal doorways being pro- 
bably covered with something equivalent to the quilted leather 
mats suspended from the lintel, which are used instead of 
swinging doors at the entrances of the churches in Italy at the 
present time. 


MR. CORSON’S DESIGNS. 


CCORDING to the Leeds Mercury an exceedingly inte- 
resting exhibition of architectural drawings was opened 
in the rooms of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
on Monday. This is the third in a series of similar exhibitions 
which has been arranged for this session, works of Messrs. 
Chorley and Connon, and of Mr. James Fraser having been 
previously shown. On this occasion the drawings are those of 
Mr. George Corson, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the 
variety and representative work of his contributions. The 
designs shown include schemes which have been executed, and 
others that still remain in reserve, dating from 1848 to the 
present day. Among the designs that have been carried out 
will be found those for the business premises of Mr. Archibald 
Ramsden, the Scottish Widows’ Fund Offices, Messrs. Hepper’s 
Auction Rooms and Horse Repository ; the warehouse of 
Messrs. Sykes, Wellington Street, in Leeds ; and in Bradford, 
the warehouse of Mr. Walker Dunlop. Mr. Corson’s designs 
for public buildings include the Grand Theatre, Leeds; the 
Municipal and School Board Buildings, St Clement’s Church, 
Sheepscar ; St. Cyrus Church, Hunslet ; cemetery chapel and 
lodge at Adel ; the Board school at Pateley Bridge, &c. Man- 
sions are represented by the architect’s drawings of Mr. John 
Hepper’s house, at Headingley; Foxhill, Whitwood; Spenfield, 
Headingley; St. Michael’s Mount, Headingley; and the billiard- 
room and library of Mr. John Rhodes, Potternewton. His 
unexecuted schemes include one which gained the first premium 
prize of 750 guineas for the Glasgow Municipal Buildings ; 
a second prize design for the Royal Exchange, Leeds, and a 
number of churches. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tuis year the Paris Black and White Exhibition will be 
on a larger scale than before. In addition to drawings and 


engravings, it is proposed to admit pastels, water-colours, | 


and industrial designs. The aid of the City of Paris has 


also. been promised. M. GurLLaume, the sculptor, has 


‘again accepted the presidency. 


Ir is stated in: Zhe Venice News that next year there is 
to be a Congress of Italian Architects and Engineers at 
Venice. An executive committee, presided over by the 
Comm. Turazza, has already begun its sittings to make 
the necessary arrangements, and invitations will be issued 
to representatives of the architectural and engineering 
profession in other countries to take part in the Congress. 


Ir is exactly a year since we published a_ repro- 
duction of the charming /@y/ by M. Atsertr Hynais. 
The artist has just. received an important commis- 
sion. FEUERBACH, the painter, at the time of his death 
had not completed the great ceiling-painting for the 
Museum of Plastic Arts: in Vienna—in fact, no more 
than the central part was advanced. The subject is the 
Fall of the Titans. The authorities have invited M. Hynats 
to finish the work after the painter’s original design, and, as 
M. Hywnats was one of the pupils of M. FEuERBAcH, he has 
undertaken the work. It is needless to say it will be loyally 
carried out. M. Hywnais, although he has gained a reputa- 
tion in Austria and in Paris, is a very young man. At the 
last Salon his picture was hung in one of the best positions. 
in Paris he was for a time among the late PAUL BauprRy’s 
pupils, and his works have much of the grace of that master. 


In the front rank of French military painters three 
artists were of late years most prominent, namely, MM. 
DETAILLE, DE NEUVILLE, and BERNE BELLEcCoURT. Last 
May the band was diminished by the death of Dr Nev- 
VILLE. 
by the remaining representatives, the directors of a great 
panorama for Berlin offered a commission to M. BERNE 
BELLECOURT to paint a large view of the battle of Sedan. 
The artist replied that he feared the price he must charge 
would be too high. The directors immediately answered 
stating that when they made the offer they were aware that 
they must make sacrifices owing to the position of the 
painter, and, accordingly, they begged for a precise state- 
ment. Whereupon M. BERNE BELLECOURT named the 
modest sum of five milliards of francs. As a milliard is a 
million times a million, some of our younger readers may 
have patience to calculate the value of the picture in pounds 
sterling. ‘The directors, like business men, thought there 
must be a little error in describing the amount, but the 
artist said that he never joked on matters of business. 
They might take the picture or leave it on his conditions ; 
ibut he thought they might as well know that he intended to 
throw the money, should he receive it, into the French 
Exchequer as a reimbursement from Germany. 


THE report of the Board of Trade on the private bills 
lodged this session records many less than the number 
belonging to last year: The applications for authority to 
construct new railways, or for the improvement of existing 
railways, for new street. tramways, for subways, for the 
further supply of gas, for electric lighting, and with regard 
to other matters, amount to only about three-fourths of the 
number of last session, and the amount of capital sought to 
-be raised is considerably less than half the amount then pro- 
posed. New railways of limited extent are proposed by 
existing companies, and to a greater extent by new com- 
panies. The tramways proposed are rather more than one- 
half the length of those proposed in the session of 188s, 
and the applications for gas and water purposes are rather 
less than in that session. ‘The bills of existing railway com- 
panies number 70, against 97 of the last session ; the new 
lines proposed show a length of only 120 miles, as against 
148 miles, and an amount of new capital to be raised of 
9,939,4004., against 15,661,026/. The bills of new railway 
-companies number 21, against 35 of the past session ; the 
new lines proposed show a length of 246 miles, against 392 


| 


Knowing the interest that is attached to any work. 


miles, and an amount of capital to be raised of 8,229,883/, 
against 28,726,963/. Twenty bills relate to tramways, and 

together propose the construction of 58 miles of tramway, 

and the raising sums of money for their construction 

amounting in the aggregate to 1,472,250/.; the number of 

bills being two less, and the amount of capital proposed 

730,000/. less than that for the tramways of session 1885. 

Nineteen of these bills relate to tramways in England, one 

to tramways in Ireland. 


Every visitor to the Louvre will remember the ancient 
artist who was always engaged in painting views of the in- 
teriors of the galleries. He was so long in the florid gallery 
of Apo.to, that to regular visitors he must have seemed a 
sort of institution. The artist was ever most polite toa 
stranger, as became a representative of the old school of 
manners, for he belongs by right of age to the last century. 
His work was almost as accurate as'a photograph. Amidst 
so many alterations in public offices, there was a satisfaction 
in finding that he remained unaffected by the shifting of 
dynasties or parties. _It now appears that the old gentleman 
must succumb to the common lot of Frenchmen. The 
administration has been persuaded that he does not do- 
credit to the Louvre. He is said to be too ancient, too 
shabby, too willing to sell his pictures : in fact, he has al 
the evils that belong to old age and poverty. His carte de 
travail, which dates from so long a period, is to be with- 
drawn unless influence is exercised in his behalf If the 
authorities wish to have a memorial in his favour, there will _ 
be no difficulty in finding English and American signatures. 
As the old apple-woman was held to have a vested right in 
the site of Apsley House because she sat there, and had to 
be bought off, surely the claim of the venerable artist of the 
Louvre deserves respect. Many years cannot pass before he 
joins the troop of ghostly visitors in the galleries. 


Amonc the contemplated Indian reforms none is more 
needed than that relating to the Public Works Department. 
The latest proposal in regard to that branch of the service 
is that it will in future consist only of district engineers and 
municipal engineers, holding local positions, and mainten- 
ance engineers in charge of the maintenance of completed 
works. The permanent service will be limited to this 
purpose. for special works, either in contemplation or in 
execution, English engineers will be specially engaged 
through the Home Department on requisition from India. 
It is not suggested in what proportion the permanent service 
will consist of civilians, nor how the staff will be recruited. 
There are always assistants who will be willing to serve 
temporarily in India, but it is to be hoped the scheme does 
not foreshadow an arrangement by which military officers 
alone can consider their appointments as secure. There is 
much discontent at present in regard to the furloughs and 
pensions of civil engineers, and from the proposal it would 
seem as if both were to be abolished. 


Tur commune of. Meltingen, near the town of Soleure, 
has been temporarily rescued from a discreditable act of 
vandalism. A slight deficit having been found in the 
ecclesiastical funds, it was resolved by a reforming party in 
the Council that there must be a reorganisation of the 
finances. The astute piece of strategy from which so 
much was anticipated consisted simply of a scheme for the 
sale of the stained-glass windows in the church. In the 
district they are supposed to be among the greatest works 
of the class in existence. According to tradition, they are 
ascribed to no less an artist than Hosein. They were pre- 
sented by the noble family of Imzr, who contributed largely 
to the cost of the building in the sixteenth century. Great 
excitement arose in the district when the scheme was divulged. 
The curé expressed the indignation of the parishioners from 
the pulpit. Bishop Frata, who is an amateur, and was 
formerly president of the Kumstveretn of Soleure, appealed 
at once to the president of the commune. A meeting of 
the inhabitants was held, and a committee was formed to 
devise a different way of settling the difficulty. What is 
more satisfactory is that the Government has issued a decree 
prohibiting the proposed alienation for the present. Whether 
the windows will be retained in the church depends on the 
liberality of the inhabitants. ae . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PRODUCT OF THE WHEATFIELD. 


HE portion of M. Bauporn’s frieze published to-day 

is somewhat supplementary to the preceding sections, 

and completes the work. The original is in the drawing 
school of the Municipal School, Rue Dombasle, Paris. 


\FINANCIAL BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA.* 


| Pepe extensive group of public buildings has been designed 
to provide accommodation for all branches of the Financial 
Department, including the offices of the Comptroller-General, 
the Accountant-General of Bengal, and the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Department of Finance and Com- 
merce. They occupy the site of the old “ Treasury Buildings,” 
which used to stand in Government Place West, and a portion 
of the south end of Loudon’s Buildings (formerly known as 
Spence’s Hotel), previously used as the Public Works Depart- 
ment printing office, which has been dismantled to afford suffi- 
cient space for the erection of fhe new structure. 

The new Financial Buildings consist of a main block, 407 
feet in length, extending from the south end of Loudon’s Build- 
ings to the Esplanade, having its eastern facade facing Govern- 
ment House, the Calcutta residence of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. “There is a row of 
office-rooms in all three floors, 27 feet in width, with a con- 
tinuous verandah at the back or west side. Running east and 
west at right angles to the main block just described, and equi- 
distant one from another, are three wings, each 156 feet in 
length, containing ranges of office-rooms, 24 feet in width, and 
spacious verandahs on the south and west sides. The northern 
of these wings extends to the Legislative Council House ; the 
next, or central wing, is 90 feet further south; and the third, or 
southern wing, faces the Esplanade, or what is best known as 
the Calcutta Maidan—an open clearance round the land sides 
of Fort William. These wings, together with the southern 
block of Loudon’s Buildings, divide the site into three plots of 
ground or courtyards, open to the west for the free admission 
of the prevailing wind. 
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The accommodation on the ground floor is arranged for the 
yeception of the records belonging to the offices of the Comp- 
troller-General and Accountant-General, cook-rooms, watch- 
man’s quarters, a luncheon-room for native clerks, a waiting- 
room for the public, and what is known as the Presidency 
section of the Accountant-General’s office, together with other 
subsidiary accommodation. 

The first floor is allotted to the treasury account central 
office, forest account, and debt and currency branches of the 
Comptroller-General’s office, the personal rooms of that officer, 
his first and second deputies and other assistants, with their 
retiring-rooms, and a general luncheon-room for officers. In 
‘the central wing, on the same floor, are rooms for the Financial 
Secretary, the Under-Secretary, Registrars, and the general 
branch of the Financial Secretary’s office, with suitable retiring- 
rooms for officers and European clerks. 

On the second floor are located the Accountant-General, his 


deputies, assistants, the treasury, book and compilation, and 


record and resource sections of his office, with an office for 
the Assistant-Secretary, a record-room, luncheon-rooms for 
European clerks, and convenient retiring-rooms. Lifts are 
provided between the record-rooms and the various sections 
-of the several branches of the Financial Offices. 

The building is three storeys in height throughout. The 
morthern and southern ends of the main block and the western 
ends of all three wings are surmounted with Mansard roofs, 
covered with English slates, and finished with ornamental 
metal hips and crestings. 

These offices complete the continuity of the range of public 


-edifices between the Strand Road on the left bank of the river 


Hooghly on the west, and Government Place on the east. 


“* See illustrations in Zhe Architect, Jan. 15 and Feb, 12, 


Calcutta is built on alluvial soil of such an unreliable and 
treacherous nature that the’greatest care and forethought are 
required in designing the foundations for a heavy building. 
After careful experiments conducted by Mr. H. Leonard, C.E., 
late chief engineer of Bengal, and Colonel W. S. Trevor, V.C., 
R.E., at present secretary to the Government of India in the 
Public Works Department, who wrote an. able and exhaustive 
paper on the subject, it was decided that it would be unsafe to 
allow a greater weight on the soil than one ton to the square 
foot. This necessitates the separate calculation of the weight 
of every wall in a building, including the superincumbent load 
in the shape of floors, roofs, &c., which it has to carry. By 
this means the width of all the foundations have to be ascer- 
tained before the building is commenced. Uniformity cf pres- 
sure is an essential condition in all foundations in Bengal, as 
the heavier parts of a building would naturally sink more in 
soft soil than the lighter parts, and thus cause cracks and 
fissures in the superstructure. 

In the Calcutta Financial Buildings, and other large offices 
recently erected by the Government, nothing but plain un- 
covered brickwork has been used in the exterior wall faces, 
with decorative details in buff terra-cotta. This latter material 
has been supplied by Messrs. James Stiff & Sons, of the London 
Pottery, High Street, Lambeth, and the effect produced by 
the excellence of the workmanship turned out is highly 
satisfactory. This firm obtained the gold medal for the 
architectural terra-cotta goods sent by them to the Calcutta 
Exhibition, which for hardness, sharpness, and accuracy of 
detail is superior to any material yet imported into India. 

The rooms in the lower storey of the Financial Buildings, 
which are mainly designed to hold records, are floored with 
thick stone slabs, laid over concrete covered with asphalte to 
insure dryness. The upper portion of the plinth has been 
built with Portland cement mortar, and covered with asphalte 
to prevent damp from rising into the walls of the super- 
structure. 

The upper floors consist of wrought-iron girders and rolled 
beams, with brick arches turned between them and finished 
with marble slabs resting in concrete. The verandahs are 
floored with English encaustic tiles. All the doors, windows, 
and other woodwork are of the best Moulmein teak. 

In addition to record-rooms, luncheon-rooms, retiring- 
rooms, latrines, &c., the building provides office accommoda- 
tion for eleven superior officers, seven rooms for assistants in 
charge of sections, and about 540 clerks. There are also some 
spare rooms available for the future expansion of the different 
offices. 

The details of the extent and distribution of the accommo- 
dation to be given throughout the building were arranged per- 
sonally by the Hon. Mr. T. C. Hope, C.S.I., Public Works 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, and the plans of the several 
floors received the approval of Major-General Alex. Fraser, 
C.B., R.E., late Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Public Works Department. 

The whole of the works have been rapidly and successfully 
executed by the local officers of the Public Works Depart- 


| ment, from the designs of Mr. E. J. Martin, M.Inst.C.E. and 


F.R.1.B.A., the architect to the Government of Bengal. 


~CHURCH RESTORATION. 


PAPER on “Church Restoration” was read by Mr. R. 
Langton, at the monthly meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society. He said that any one who had 
studied this subject would agree that while in many modern 
instances satisfactory restoration, and even renovation, had 
been made, yet in far more numerous cases during the last half 
century irreparable mischief had been done to some of our 
stateliest ecclesiastical buildings. This destruction of some of 
the finest monuments of antiquity had been going on much 
longer than fifty years, though it was within the last forty years 
that the overwhelming wave of restoration had caused the 
greatest mischief. So far as he knew John Carter was the first 
professional architect who raised his voice against those who, 
under the pretence of restoring, were, even in his days (ninety 
years ago) destroying “all houses of God in the land.” Since 
Carters day real students of Pointed architecture had arisen, 
and they had done excellent work in the judicious repair of 
famous churches. But the days of wanton destruction of 
ancient parish churches were by no means over. There were 
still occasionally to be seen, in these so-called restorations, 
examples of the “fantastic order of architecture.” This danger, 
lamentable at all times, was, he was sorry to say, fostered by 
certain clergymen, who had but little real love for antiquity, but, 
on the contrary, had a weakness for everything that was smart 
and new looking. These clergymen often went beyond sub- 
stantial and necessary repairs, and, in many cases, altogether 
altered the appearance of some of our venerable temples. 
They were, in fact, gradually bringing our really fine old parish 
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churches to that state of gold and colour spoken of by Herrick 
in his “ Hesperides.” Two local instances of the results. of 
modern improvements were the restorations effected at Middle- 
ton and Wilmslow. In the former case the floor in the nave 
was relaid with apparently sound timber, but in six years it had 
so completely decayed that planks had to be placed in the pews 
to prevent the worshippers falling through. At Wilmslow the 
floor of the south aisle was relaid three times in eight years, 
although the adjacent oak screens of the sixteenth-century 
work remained as sound as ever. Coming nearer home, what 
was originally a fine specimen of rather late Perpendicular 
architecture, with some features of an earlier or Transition 
style, the Manchester Cathedral, had been so patched outside 
and almost rebuilt within, that very little of its ancient character 
remained. In the course of a discussion which followed, Mr. 
C. T. Tallent-Bateman said church architects must be taught 
that there was such a thing as antiquity. A protest against the 
destruction of memorials of ancient time from a society like 
that would no doubt be very effectual in rousing public opinion. 


THE LATER HISTORY OF BAS-RELIEF 
IN GREECE.* 


By A. S. MURRAY. 
Keeper of Greck and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


W* may take it that one of the great services rendered by 
Pheidias and his Parthenon frieze was to clear away 
effectually from the minds of sculptors of bas-relief the false 
notions which had been imported into it from the influence of 
historical painting. His successors could no longer’find an 
excuse in ignorance of the true principles of their art ; nor did 
they seek any. They set forward courageously to apply their 
principles to new fields of conception and composition, Of the 
progress they made you may judge by comparing the frieze of 
the Mausoleum with the reliefs of the balustrade which sur- 
rounded the temple of Athena Nike, or Wingless Victory, as she 
is often called, at the entrance to the Acropolis of Athens. The 
date assigned to the balustrade is some six years or more after 
the completion of the Parthenon. It was no extensive under- 
taking, and yet, from its conspicuous position, it was a splendid 
opportunity for a sculptor. The balustrade enclosed three sides 
of the small temple, and, judging from the scale of the figures 
which remain, the whole composition could hardly have ex- 
tended beyond fifty figures. These would be distributed between 
one short and two long sides, only one of which would of course 
be visible at a time. It is necessary to bear this in mind, 
because the artist has chosen to confine himself almost wholly 
to a constant repetition of the figure of Victory in one or other 
of her occupations, such as erecting a trophy, carrying the 
spoils of a battle-field, or leading cows to sacrifice. It would 
have more than taxed any genius to have carried out this plan 
- successfully had the whole balustrade come into view at once. 
A restoration by Professor Kekulé¢, carefully founded on existing 
remains, shows us, to take only the west side, fifteen figures, of 
which all are Winged Victories, with the single exception of an 
Athena seated at one extremity. The composition is central- 
ised by two Victories erecting a trophy ; on the extreme right 
occurs another form of trophy in course of erection ; the other 
Victories carry spoils of battle by sea and by land. The most, 
you will see, has been made of their wings, and I have no doubt 
it was so also in the original. For you will agree with me that 
art has never borrowed from the animal creation for the use of 
man or of Deity anything nearly so becoming as the wings of 
a great bird. Somehow they are never out of place in a design. 
We cannot wonder that humankind ‘has so often associated 
them with a life of immortal bliss. You may remember how 
Goethe makes Mignon, when she had appeared as an angel in 
a children’s play, resent the attempts of the other children to 
meddle with her wings and her white robes. Then she bursts 
into the famous song, “So lasst mich scheinen bis ich werde.” 
We know further, from the remains of the balustrade, that it 
must have exhausted every conceivable form of Greek drapery, 
and that is saying a great deal ; for the various aspects which 
a simple Greek dress may assume are limited only by. the 
capabilities of its wearer to stand, and move, and act with 
variety and with effect. In this respect the Victories are 
perfectly fashioned and endowed. Movement and action were 
the essence of their being, and these qualities the sculptor has 
realised. Form, attitude, and drapery, all combined in, and 
confined to, one figure at a time, these were the principal aims 
of the sculptor, and it is hard to see how he could have dealt 
otherwise with the subject prescribed for him.: The best 
known of these figures is the Victory posed momentarily in 
the act of adjusting her sandal as it is usually said: Whether 


that is her occupation or not, her: right foot is raised to within: 


* A lecture delivered at. the Royal.Academy on Thursday. evening, 


February 4, 


a little of throwing her off her balance, and her right hand is 
stretched down towards it. The action can hardly be other 
than one which has occurred in the course of her movement 
forward. It has all the character of an interruption to her 
movement. Her balance would fail in another instant ; her 
body is thrown round as if on the verge of tottering. To 
display the charms of form and drapery, it is an admirable 
attitude. But the sculptor should have borne in mind that 
while bound by the principle of his art to seize only one instant 


~of time in the action which he set himself to represent, he yet 


was not free to choose an action which in itself was instanta- 
neous. At all events, if he preferred to do so he could be 
certain that his work would be judged, not really for its ‘action, 
but for such graces of form and drapery as it possessed. That 
appears to be his position. You will see a similar strain on 
the limbs and a similarly novel expedient in the way vof 
drapery in the Victory from a group erecting a trophy—of 
which also there is a cast in the Museum. If you go back to 
the Parthenon frieze for a moment, and then. return to our 
balustrade, you will probably agree with me that the old dignity 
of form is not yet lost, though it is in some points frittered 
away by unnecessary contact ‘with details of drapery. ‘The 
tendency is to produce a form which shall be attractive in 
the casual circumstances in which it is placed, rather than 
commanding by that native simplicity and massiveness 
which no change of circumstance affects. We may say 
that this treatment of. general forms and drapery is a natural. 
development from the draped figures in the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, taking away some of the simplicity and dignity, 
and substituting an expression of sensual grace and beauty ; 


where the Parthenon figures show a reserve of skill, the Vic- — 


tories run riot in it. -There is, for instance, a profusion of fine 
folds far above what is necessary in the drapery of the Victory 


leading a cow, of which a cast may be seen in the Elgin Room ~ 


at the Museum. The result is an unpleasant flicker of light 
and shade, which barely escapes leading to confusion, in various 


parts of the dress. Asregards the composition of the balustrade — 


as a whole, it would carry us back to the primitive Assyrian 
cylinders with which we started, were it not that there is no 
progressive movement in it. The continuity that runs along 
the design is, for the most part, purely artificial; it is like a 
sweet melody without construction or force. 

Let us now pass on to the frieze of the Mausoleum. In the 
meantime two great sculptors have arisen, Skopas and Praxiteles. 
Both of them belonged to families which for several generations. 
had furnished artists of more or less distinction, and each 
doubtless started on his career with a knowledge of what had 
been done in the past and an instinct for what was required of 
his art in his own day. It is with Skopas only that we have 
here to do ; nor can we be quite sure that we have even to do 
with him directly when we are considering the Mausoleum 
frieze. He took, however, a considerable part in the sculpture 
of that building, and, even if among its remains in the Museum 
there is nothing from his hand, we may at least conclude that 
his influence would be perceptible in them. Of one of the 
friezes, generally supposed to be’the frieze of the order, we 


possess a number of slabs, among which the best preserved are 


those that were discovered in the ruins of the Mausoleum by 
Mr. Newton. The work of three different sculptors can, I 
think, be traced in this frieze; but as there were four employed 
on it, according to tradition, there remains always the possi- 
bility that the fourth and still missing artist was Skopas. The 
subject is continuous, and represents a battle of Greeks and 
Amazons. That had been a familiar subject in Greek art for 
some time, and we are prepared to find occasionally motives. 
which had been in use before. But while this-is the case, what 


really strikes us most is the invention of new motives in ‘this. 


frieze. Some of them occur again nowhere else in ancient art, 
so far as I am aware. Take as examples the Amazon, who has 
thrown herself round on the back of her horse; or take her 
comrade, who, with her back turned to the spectator, stands in 
a vigorous attitude of combat ; or the Amazon who bends down’ 
at the further side of her horse’s neck to reach an enemy. 
These and other motives which could be cited do not belong to” 
the class of variations on well-known themes which a culti- 
vated artist is expected to produce. They are freshly created out 
of the circumstances, and belong to the province of genius. 
It should be observed that these motives occur on slabs which 
were found by Mr. Newton on the east side of the Mausoleum, 
and that it was the east side which was assigned to Skopas, 
according to the statement preserved by Pliny. There we 
must leave the question. I should wish, however, to mention 
still some points in another slab, No. VII. It represents two. 
groups—an Amazon riding against a Greek, and her com- 
rades on foot defending themselves against another Greek. 
In the forms of the Amazons it will be seen that the sculptor 
has. studiously given them considerably greater apparent 


breadth than usual in this frieze ; he finds attitudes which help» 


out this purpose, and in one case where that was hardly possible 
in the figure of the fallen Amazon, he has attained the impres- 
sion of breadth and massiveness of body by making the upper 


unpleasant contrast to the breadth of her shoulders, 


-Skopas. 
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part of her chiton fall over the girdle in a mass which appears 


to widen her form effectively. Similarly in the Amazon on 


horseback, where the narrowness of her waist could offer an 
esented 
as they are in three-quarters view, he has drawn back her left, 
arm, and made it conceal the narrow limits of her waist. 

No doubt some of the other slabs in this frieze are un- 
attractive and ungainly in the proportions of the figures, and 
sometimes also very indifferently executed. But these which 
Mr. Newton discovered on the site of the Mausoleum may 
fairly be taken to represent the bas-relief of the time of 
hat, then, shall we say of it in comparison with the 
frieze of the Temple of Victory, or of the Parthenon? Evidently 
a very marked change has taken place, especially since the 
time of the Parthenon; and we may notice at least two causes 
that had contributed to the change—the first a technical, the 
second a mental or spiritual cause. In a bas-relief in bronze 
there is no necessity in the nature of the material, as we have 
already said, that the projection should be kept low; good 


bronze may be beaten up so as to nearly rival the roundness 


of nature. Besides this, it does not readily profit by subtle 
changes of plane, as does marble. Such at all events seems 
to have been the general practice in the best period of Greek 
sculpture, and the least effect which it would naturally have on 
the contemporary sculpture in marble would be to suggest a 
similar experiment. If this is not enough to account for the 
roundness of relief in the Mausoleum frieze, I have no other 
explanation to offer. At the same time we must bear in mind 
that this roundness of relief in the Mausoleum figures is not 
the whole truth about them from a technical point of view. 
You will see that the background is not an absolute plane. It 
shelves away from near the upper edge to just the extent which 
is required to enable the sculptor to bring the head of a figure 
moving in profile forward into the same plane with his shoulder. 
He can thus give the full extent of roundness to both the head 
and the shoulders, and he avoids the difficulty which in older 
sculpture was met either by greatly reducing the projection of 
the shoulder and arm facing the spectator, as we see in the 
Parthenon frieze, or -by simply abandoning the position in 
profile altogether, as we see so often in the Phigaleian frieze, 
where the habit is of frequent occurrence of placing a figure 
with the body full to the front and the head turned in three- 
quarter face. In other instances of that frieze, where the head 
of a figure is brought forward to be in the same plane with the 
body, the back of the head is not finished, in which case it 
would stand out quite free, but is left attached to the back- 
ground in a somewhat ungainly manner. 

I do not say that the sculptor of the Mausoleum frieze has 
not frequently resorted to this habit of turning his figures 
round in three-quarter face or full to the front. That had 
apparently become an accepted tradition in Greek bas-relief. 
But we cannot deny that in this matter of making his back- 
ground shelve down from the top, so as to bring forward the 
head of a figure in profile into the same plane as the body, he 
has done a good service and established a valuable principle. 
Whether he was led to it from working in bronze relief we can- 
not pretend to say ; the principle would be equally valid there 
as in marble. But as to his general treatment of the body and 
lower limbs of his figures, it reminds me always of the natural 
quality of bronze which is to be beaten up to the greatest extent 
of its malleability, and that good bronze produces just the 
roundness of the figures in the Mausoleum frieze. 

But now as to the difference of sentiment in the conception 
and composition which we find in the frieze of the Mausoleum 
as compared with the Temple of Victory and the Parthenon. 
It is the practice in such cases to consider contemporary 
literature, in particular poetry, to see whether it does not reflect 
changes in national tastes and aspirations calculated to prepare 
us for changes in artistic sentiment. We have no choice but 
to take Euripides. He also, you will find, drew the characters 
of his dramas from the old world of myth and legend: but he 
insisted on their appearing on the stage as persons endowed 
with just the same gifts of mind and manners as were common 
among the spectators themselves. The stately language in 
which ordinary incidents, or matters of fact, were announced 
in the old drama was to him stilted and oppressive; he 
preferred to approach as nearly as possible the level of conver- 
sation in such cases. It was not enough to present his 
characters in simple and powerful outline as A%schylus had 
done ; every emotion of their heart must be brought out and 
played upon, Naturally such a poet found excellent material 
among the female characters of the old legends. The passion 
of Phaedra, and the struggles of Medea to shape her course 
between the clamours of her soul and her affections, these 
things were a banquet to Euripides. Yet he knew well that 
something more was needed to sustain an audience: he saw 
that curiosity must be kept awake. And here his fertility in 
the invention of intrigue, and in bringing about the unexpected, 
rendered him good service. He succeeded in sustaining the 
attention of his audience, but it was at the expense of construc- 


‘tion and continuity in his dramas. The people were pleased 


and he was satisfied. Sprightly lyrics, such as the poet may 
have composed at any moment of cheerfulness, were sung by 
the chorus to tripping’ measures, which no doubt carried away 
the spectators and perhaps amused many at the same time. I 
fear the gaiety of Athens was but superficial then ; a strong 
hand might have probed it with effect. But Euripides thought 
it best to assist in prolonging it. We have thus in him these 
three elements: first, a splendid fertility in the invention of 
incidents and in bringing about the unexpected on a small 
scale; secondly, a profusion and exuberance of the lyric 
faculty ; and, thirdly, a greater power in the presentation of 
individual figures than in making them work together for one 
constructive end. ' 

Returning to the Mausoleum frieze, you will admit that the 
invention of motives to which I have reterred is not without 
analogy to the fertility of Euripides in the invention of inci- 
dent. Again, you will be in some measure reminded of his 
tripping lyrics when you examine the rhythmical movement 
that.runs through the frieze. Euripides does not hesitate, he 
even delights in setting the sternest sentiment that can well be 
thought of to a gay, sparkling measure, as when in the “ Bacchae” 
he selects as a refrain for his chorus, the following :— 


What is so good, what is a sweeter gift, 
From the immortals unto a man, 

Than firm on the neck of his enemy 

To press with what might he can ? 
That is aye good for a man, 


That is the best rendering I can give of the passage ; but it 
will be sufficient to illustrate the point, and if you keep it in 
mind when examining the frieze of the Mausoleum, the notion 
will probably occur to you that these combatants, although they 
deliver deadly strokes at each other, are yet somehow so good- 
mannered through it all that you cannot well discover what 
they are fighting for. In the older combats of Centaurs and 
Lapiths it is easy to see in the brutal nature of the Centaurs 
a sufficient cause for antipathy and for a fierce quarrel when 
they and the Lapiths meet. There is no need to recall the 
legend. So, also, in the older battles of Greeks and Amazons, 
as for example on the Phigaleian frieze, the combatants set to 
work so savagely, the turmoil is so wild and close in places, the 
differences between the two sets of adversaries and their alle- 
giance, each among themselves, are so marked, that we do not 
stop to inquire the cause of the conflict. The combatants are 
such people as would inevitably fight whenever or wherever 
they met, for the mere sake of fighting. That is also partly 
true of the Mausoleum frieze. Both the Greeks and the 
Amazons are quite perfect types of what was needed in warfare 
in those days. But this, while it attracts our admiration to 
them individually, leaves out of count the primary necessity 
under which we labour in such cases—the necessity of being 
able to recognise at the first glance the cause of the quarrel. It 
may be said that the Greeks of those days knew very well what 
was the origin of those combats. But we may reasonably doubt 
whether it is ever allowable in an artistic representation of 
a fight to dispense with a strongly-marked expression of a 
natural capacity for antipathy in the combatants. At all events 
we have here a result which is quite in the manner of Euripides ; 
it shows, as we have said of him, a greater power in the 
presentation of individual figures than in making them work 
together for one constructive end. In the older sculpture of 
the Parthenon and the Nike temple a great idea was worked 
out by means of art. In the Mausoleum frieze the idea rather 
waits upon the art and the peculiar genius of the artist. Nor 
could anything different be expected in an age when technical 
skill had reached its culmination, and when every artist 
possessed an inheritance of ideas which weighed down all 
but the strongest, and which even oppressed them on occasions 
where no direct demand was made on their faculties. If 
these slabs are by Skopas, they represent him in one of 
those comparatively easy moods when he was willing to take 
advantage of inherited ideas, infusing into them as he went on 
the happy turns and inclinations of his own genius. It is for 
this that we owe him so many obligations. 

Hitherto we have discussed bas-relief only as it is found in 
long. narrow friezes employed for the decoration of public 
buildings. But it had other uses, some of them not without 
considerable interest. I will call your attention first to the 
class of sculptured monuments to the dead, which abound in 
Athens, arid of which there are familiar examples in most 
museums. Lest you should think it to have been beneath the 
dignity of a great Greek artist to have sculptured a: monument 
of this kind, I may say that there was one to be seen at Athens 
from the hand of Praxiteles. It represented a soldier standing 
beside his horse. That is all we know of it. You have read, 
no doubt, that under the administration of Perikles a whole 
army of artists and more or less artistic workmen were employed 
on public buildings under the direction of Pheidias, and if you 
ask yourself what. came of them when these buildings were 
finished, you will hardly be able to find a better answer to your 
question than that of concluding that many at least of them 
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had continued to be occupied in the production of bas-reliefs 
for tombstones, with occasional employment. on such public 
work as the frieze of the Erechtheum. We have still in part 
the list of those who were engaged on this frieze; the parts 
assigned to each sculptor and the prices paid him are there given. 
We see, further, that they were not passing artists, in Athens 
to-day and in Corinth to-morrow, for many of them, if not all, 
are described as natives of Attica, or at least settled inhabitants 
of it. 

Among the thousands of Greek s¢e/e which still exist, you 
can see that by far the most general conception of what was 
most appropriate in’ the circumstances was to represent in a 
very simplified form a front view of a temple; on the top was 
sketched in a pediment, up each side a column, or, instead of a 
pediment, you may have a large anthemion ornament, such as 
was used to decorate the sky-line of temples. I need hardly 
say that this ornament was enlarged far out of its relative pro- 
portions, nor that the columns at the sides were stripped of 
their flutings and even of their roundness. Between the two 
columns were grouped the persons whom death in the par- 
ticular instance had most touched. There is no approach, 
however, to realism, as why should there be? We speak of the 
stern reality of death, and the phrase may be applicable to the 
last struggles of life and the common enemy. But when these 
have ceased, there is no more any reality either for the dead or 
for his nearest of kin. At first and for atime their thoughts 
move wholly in an ideal sphere, and it is this that the sculptor 
has to recognise. I am too ignorant of modern sculpture to 
say how far or how successfully it may have been led by an 
appreciation of this circumstance, but I have an impression of 
having sometimes seen in modern works of this nature examples 
of abstraction which, while they cannot be denied.to be strictly 
and truly appropriate, are yet deficient in the subdued and 
touching sadness which the occasion demands. These abstrac- 
tions are often jubilant or triumphant, and, indeed, the doctrines 
of Christianity warrant the artist in making them so. But 
then, it is not at the moment of death, nor is it during the 
immediately succeeding hours that these thoughts arise, and 
that is the reason why I would object to jubilant abstractions in 
these cases. ’ 

To return to our Greek sfele. We may now consider some 
questions that are suggested by one with which you are doubt- 
jess farniliar from books, if not otherwise. It stands to this 
day at Athens in the Keramikos, and represents a horseman 
riding down an adversary. It is a monument to a young 
Athenian named Dexileos, who fell in an engagement at 
Corinth, B.c. 394. He belonged to the cavalry, and it is he 
himself who is figured on the s¢e/e riding down and striking at 
this fallen enemy. Without the inscription one would have 
supposed the meaning to be just the other way, so strange does 
it seem to represent a person who has fallen in battle as really in 
the’ act of felling another. On, the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe that young Dexileos had earlier in the fight 
cut down his man. There was nothing to prevent the artist 
from choosing that earlier incident, except perhaps the instinct 
which guides one in such cases to select the last event of a 
man’s life as the most suitable. But the scene in this sée/e, 
whether or not it represents an actual event, is certainly not 
sculptured with the slightest tinge of realism. -It might pass for 
a group in the Mausoleum frieze, so removed is it in all respects 
from individuality. Or we might regard it as a monument 
raised at the cost of the state to commemorate a brave young 
soldier. To the state Dexileos had no individuality. The state 
concerned itself solely with his valour in the field. In the 
inscription is registered the year of his birth, the year and scene 
of his death, and his position in the army, just as the state 
would register these matters. 

On the painted Athenian vases, made expressly for funeral 
purposes, it is not uncommon to find scenes in which a dead body 
is being carried to atomb by the twin genii of Sleep and Death. 
But in the sculptured reliefs this and all other direct references 
to death are avoided. The sculptor’s task was rather to make 
up the void that had been left behind by an ideal reminiscence 
which, above all things, should tend to perpetuate a serene 
resignation. The sfe/e in memory of women are usually the 
sweetest and saddest. Nor could any words convey a notion of 
the excellence of the conception and execution of not a few 
among them. We may take as an example the sée/e of 
Nikeso. in the Keramikos at Athens. There the group con- 
sists only of two figures. A young lady, carefully and finely 
draped, is seated in profile to the left, and takes some jewel she 
had prized from a casket which her attendant has brought her. 
The attendant is younger and slimmer than her mistress, is very 
simply dressed in a long chiton, and shows her interest in the 
matter by still keeping a slight hold of the casket in case her 
mistress should forget it amid the associations which the jewel 
awakens. Among the’ sfede commemorative of. young men 
there is a class which has not yet been explained. Its charac- 
teristics are a youth standing in a more or less sad attitude, 
sometimes with the arms folded and one leg crossed over the 
other. Opposite to him is mostly an old man draped and 
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leaning on his staff. But on the ground beside the feet of the 
youth there sits doubled up a diminutive figure of a boy, who 
holds the strigil and lekythos which young men used in the 
bath, and which a slave would carry for them backwards and 
forwards. It may be that this diminutive figure represents the 
slave boy who had attended his young master to the bath. In 
this case his very smallness would show the proportion in 
which he was supposed to grieve. This explanation, however, 
is by no means certain. 

On several occasions I have referred to bas-relief in bronze, 
and this may be a suitable point at which to state consecutively 
the few facts that can be made out in regard to the practice of 
it in Greece. About 600 B.c. a Greek sculptor named Gitiadas, © 
not unknown also as a poet, executed for his native town, 
Sparta, a series of reliefs representing the labours of Herakles 
and other legendary and mythical subjects. These reliefs were 
made for a temple of Athene known as the brazen temple. 
That it was so called from the fact of its inner walls being 
plated with bronze does not seem to admit of any doubt. But 
it has been somewhat hastily assumed, in reference to those 
early buildings of Greece which were plated with bronze, that 
the platings covered the whole of the interior. The recent 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns would lead us to con- 
clude that the bronze formed only a sort of dado round the 
walls. The relief would be kept very low, much as we see it on 
certain archaic fragments in bronze found at Olympia, or in 
some archaic bronze reliefs which the British Museum possesses. 
These, no doubt, are mostly the productions of minor artists, 
and inadequate to give us a just conception of the work of 
Gitiadas, early though he was in the development of art in 
Greece. Yet there are some of them well worthy of attention. 

It is unfortunate in regard to another very early work that 
we cannot be quite certain of its having been executed in 
bronze, though the probability is great of its having been so~ 
executed. I mean the throne of Apollo at Amyklae, the work 
of a sculptor named Bathykles, a native of Magnesia on the 
Maeander. The statue of Apollo himself was of bronze, and we 
can hardly imagine that so vast a series of designs as Pausanias 
describes could have been carried out on the throne and its 
surroundings in any other material than bronze. Marble is out . 
of the question, since sculptors were then only making their 
first attempts to work in it. Cedar and ivory were then in use 
for reliefs, and it is not impossible that one or other, or even a 
combination of both these materials, formed the substance of 
the reliefs in this instance. But a greater probability must, I 
think, be allowed to bronze. In that case we have a series of 
designs which would nearly exhaust a handbook of mythology 
before they could be all explained. With the help of the early- 
painted vases many of these scenes could be restored ; but we 
should never by that means get any nearer to the artistic quali- 
ties of the original than a point below which we know the 
original did not descend. And though that is not at all a low 
point which a student of art can afford to despise, I will not 
proceed further with it. | 

Shortly after this time sculpture in the round may be said 
to have leapt into importance, whether it was from the intro- 
duction of marble for the purpose of statuary or from whatever 
other cause combined with this. One result was that bas-relief 
in bronze ceased to have attraction. At all events, we hear of 
no examples of it from the hands of the great sculptors ‘in 
bronze, Myron and Polykleitos. So much had the taste for it 
died out that Pheidias left the shield of his colossal bronze 
Athene in the Acropolis quite plain, though he enriched the 
shield of the gold and ivory Athene in the Parthenon with a 
great design in relief. When, in another generation or so, the 
taste for bas-relief in bronze again revived, the shield of his 
bronze goddess was decorated with a battle of Centaurs and 
Lapiths, designed by the accomplished painter Parrhasios, and 
executed by the bronze-worker Mys. Whether this design 
was merely sketched in and chased on the shield, or whether it 
was not rather embossed in bronze and then attached to it by 
solder, is not recorded. Examples of both kinds of work exist 
still. But, considering the great size of the statue, we may 
conclude in favour of embossed relief, resembling more or less, 
to take an instance to which you can readily refer, the bronzes 
of Siris in the British Museum. These two small bronzes were 
a source of admiration to Canova, and have rewarded ever since 
the attention of students, not only by the technical skill which 
they display, but also by the force of the conception. They 
remind us of what a Greek musician is reported to have said 
toa flute-player who was too loud in his playing, that beauty 
does not. reside in largeness, but largeness in beauty 
(“ Athenaeus,” xiv., 26). Here I wouid call your attention also 
to a bronze relief from’ a mirror-case, which was found at. 
Corinth, and represents a Victory sacrificing a cow. It has 
recently been acquired by the British Museum. From the 
frequency with which this same subject recurs on terra-cottas, 
gems, and coins, and from the absence of any marked varia- 
tion in the treatment of it,, we may infer that the motive 
had been once for all created by some known sculptor— 
a contemporary of him who executed the reliefs on the 
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balustrade of the Nike temple. But let us not withhold our 
praise from the accomplished man who, called upon only to 
provide an ornament for a lady’s mirror-case, has thrown so 
vivid a sense of beauty into his task. I need not, however, 
prolong the record of bas-relief in bronze. We have seen what 
its probable influence was on the Mausoleum frieze, and that 
was the period at which it was at its best. In no instance can 
we associate it with the greatest of the Greek sculptors. Not 
that they would not have taken to it readily enough if some 
suitable means of employing it on a large scale, such as existed 
in the earliest times of art, had again presented itself. Its 
place in the decoration of interiors had been taken definitely 
by painting and by coloured reliefs in terra-cotta. It was 
abandoned even where one would have expected it to keep a 
foothold to the last. The decorative panels on the base of a 
bronze statue might surely have been very appropriately exe- 
cuted in bronze, especially when the reliefs were to serve as 
illustrations from the life of the person figured in the statue. 
We have a record of such a statue by one of the most famous 
of ancient sculptors in bronze—Lysippos. It was the statue of 
an athlete, named Polydamas, who had won the highest prize 
at Olympia, and it was as an athlete that he was there repre- 
sented. But there were incidents in his life too interesting to 
be omitted in connection with his statue, and they were dis- 
tributed on the four sides of the base, and I think we 
may fairly say that they were sculptured in relief in marble. 
At all events, we may note in this case an ancient example 
of the modern practice of placing on the base of a portrait- 
statue scenes from the life of the individual portrayed. The 
incidents in the life of this athlete, Polydamas, were these :— 
Unarmed he had slain a lion on Mount Olympos, in 
Thessaly. He had seized a huge and savage bull in a herd 
of cattle, and had held the monster down till it was exhausted. 
With one hand he had held back a chariot which was being 
driven at full speed. Fourthly, having presented himself at 
Susa, on the invitation of the Persian king, who had heard of 
these exploits, he accepted a challenge to fight, single-handed, 
three of the king’s guard who, from their strength, were styled 
immortals among the Persians. Of course he left his three 
enemies dead on the field. How much romance there may be 
in the story we are each free to imagine. But you will observe 
that the sculptor of the reliefs was not called upon for any 
great exercise of his imagination. For each incident there 
was a model ready to hand in the labours of Herakles, repre- 
sentations of which were as familiar in Greek art as household 
words. Herakles slaying the Nemean lion, overpowering the 
bull of Marathon, subduing the horses of Diomede; these 
would be the models for three of the panels. As to the fourth, 
you will find it in his combat with the triple-bodied warrior 
Geryon. I think we are justified in saying that these four inci- 
dents had been distributed on the four sides of the base. For 
Pausanias, though he adds a fifth incident, remarks that he 
took his information about Polydamas from tradition as well as 
from the sculptures on the base of the statue. This fifth inci- 
dent also was modelled on one of the labours of Herakles. 
Polydamas, with some companions, had entered a cave ina 
hill side, when presently the roof was observed to be falling in. 
The others ran for their lives. But he, like Herakles when he 
had to support the heavens, set his shoulders to the falling roof 
and held itup. The story-teller does not condescend to say 
how long he stood thus. 

Though it is so far unsatisfactory not to be able to discover 
in these reliefs on the base of a statue by Lysippos an ancient 
example of what is now a favourite practice of sculptors, we 
can yet find in antiquity some notable instances of this same 
practice, if not in connection with portraiture, at least in con- 
nection with statues of deities. We need not go further than 
the two most famous of the statues by Pheidias—his Zeus at 
Olympia and his Athena Parthenos in Athens. Both these 
figures were of colossal size, and in each case the base would 
afford an excellent opportunity for a long band of reliefs. In 
the Zeus at Olympia the base presented a long low frontage, 
and from the description of the reliefs on it we can guess at 
least one principle which had operated in the composition. 
The subject was the birth of Aphrodite from the sea in the 
presence of all the deities of Olympos. In the centre was 
Aphrodite herself being received out of the water by Eros and 
Peitho, both of whom we can imagine to have been stooping 
down towards her. Both of them were beings who would 
naturally be rendered on a comparatively diminutive scale, 
and accordingly we have for the centre of the whole composi- 
tion a group which could not be in itself conspicuous. As we 
follow the names of the deities in the order in which they are 
given on each side of this central group, we see that they rise 
in importance as we advance towards each extremity. At one 
extremity the scene is closed in by Helios stepping into his 
chariot, at the other by Selene. And thus the centre of the 
composition became conspicuous, not from itself, but from the 
manner in which both sides converged upon it. The effect is 
exactly the reverse of that of a pediment composition where 
the centre is, in and by itself, the most conspicuous part. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE EXTENSION. 


re appeal was heard at the Court of General Assessment 
on Monday in respect of the valuation of the new build- 
ing called the eastern addition of the Stock Exchange, which 
is situated in the parish of St. Bene’t Fink. The overseers of 
the parish had assessed it at 9,650/. gross value, and 8,042/. 
rateable value, but when the valuation list came before the 
respondents they altered the figures to gross value, 14,650/, 
and to rateable value, 12,2097. Subsequently the appellants 
went before them, and, objecting to these figures, they induced 
them to reduce the valuation to 12,000/. gross value, and 
10,000/. rateable value. Not contented with these reductions, 
the appellants now sought to prove that the original values fixed 
by the overseers were correct. It appeared that the building 
had a frontage in Throgmorton Street consisting of four storeys 
of rooms and a basement, an.octagonal hole with a dome with 
an area of 7,634 feet. The estimated annual value of the land 
upon which the new building has been erected was 7,283/, and 
the cost of the building was about 86,000/. The question was 
simply one of value, and the Court, after hearing the evidence 
of Mr, St. Quintin and Mr, Farmer for the appellants, and 
Sir John Ellis and Mr. Chatfeild Clarke for the respondents, 
and the speeches of counsel, dismissed the appeal with costs. 


THE GLASGOW MUSEUM QUESTION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Glasgow Philosophica? 
Society, Mr. James Paton, F.L.S., read a paper, prepared 
by Bailie Dickson and himself, on “‘The Museum Question in 
Glasgow.” At the outset he gave an outline of the history and 
development of the art galleries and museums of Glasgow, 
from the beginning of the Glasgow Museum in 1856, and then 
proceeded to summarise the present position of the question. 
Glasgow, he observed, possessed a collection of pictures 
worthy to rank with the world’s great galleries, and was 
excelled in the United Kingdom only by the National Gallery ; 
but they were most unsatisfactorily housed, there being no pro- 
tection against deterioration, while the whole property might be 
destroyed at any time by fire. The museum in Kelvingrove 
Park was manifestly inadequate for its proper functions. Toa 
large extent the interesting works of art in the Corporation 
Galleries were presently above the appreciation of the general 
mass of the population, and consequently the institution wanted 
the elements of popularity. The educative influences of a 
museum and art gallery were next touched upon, and Mr. 
Paton then observed that a primary duty of the authorities 
responsible for the development of the Glasgow collectors was 
to have the nature and extent of the future accommodation 
determined and agreed upon at once. There should be a con- 
venient and sufficiently isolated building for the art galleries 
and museum ; and Mr. Paton went on to indicate a scheme for 
a suitable erection to last for a generation, which he estimated 
would require about 40,000/.—a sum which he said there was 
some reason to believe could be raised without great difficulty. 
Up to this point the Corporation had not spent a very large: 
sum for the direct promotion of art and science instruction. 
A vote of thanks was awarded to Bailie Dickson and Mr. 
Paton. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE paper read at the last meeting was by Mr. Simon, on 
‘© Wood Carving,” with special reference to Germany. 
Stating at the outset that the art had been practised from the 
earliest ages, Mr. Simon proceeded to trace its development 
from the rudely-carved handles of instruments in the Stone 
Age, and its application to domestic utensils in the ages which 
immediately succeeded. According to Pausanias, he said, the 
earliest statues were carved in wood, and this material con- 
tinued to be so employed down to the Middle Ages, many 
examples still remaining in the cities of Germany, France, and 
England. ‘The art had long been applied to the interior deco- 
ration of buildings, as well as to furniture. In Germany it had 
reached its fullest development, especially in the numerous 
altar-pieces of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its influ- 
ence spread far into Switzerland and Bavaria. In conclusion 
Mr. Simon expressed the hope that the art might yet be re- 
stored to the place in public estimation it formerly occupied. 
Some time ago, the Association, with the object of encouraging 
the study of ancient Scottish architecture, and of obtaining 
drawings of old Scottish buildings for their ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 
offered two prizes in open competition for the best sets of such 
drawings. ‘These offers were supplemented by the president, 
Mr. G. Washington Browne, who gave a prize for similar 
work done by members of the Association under twenty-five 
years of age. 
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The drawings, numbering sixteen sets, submitted in the 
competitions, were exhibited before and after the meeting. 
Some of them were of great merit, and it is probable that the 
Association’s competitions will in future be of annual occur- 
rence. The following are the awards :—Association’s prizes— 
x, Mr. James C. Watt, Aberdeen; 2, Mr. Robert Watson, 
Edinburgh. President’s prize—Mr. John H. Cooper, Edin- 
burgh. Selections from the drawings of the following un- 
successful competitors will be made for the “ Sketch Book,” 
and a copy of the volume presented to each :—Association 
competition—Messrs. John Begg and W. J. N. Scott, Edin- 
burgh ; J. Gibson Cowe, Berwick; and William Shanks, 
Glasgow. President’s competition—Messrs. J. A. Cairns, A. J. 
Macdonald, and G. M. Ford, Edinburgh. 


SKETCHING.* 


RT, in the higher sense, is a mental quality, and not purely 
mechanical, yet we see only too often in Dublin, particu- 

larly amongst the amateurs, work lacking in mental quality. 
The attention is taken up with the mere correctness of outline 
and brushwork, minute and niggled, without one thought or 
feeling in the multitude of brush marks that completes the tale 
of what the unfortunate authors are often pleased to call a 
sketch. I now wish to lay particular stress upon the principle 
that the best art is conventional, that is to say, suggestive rather 
than imitative. I am sorry to say that in Dublin, the capital 
city of Ireland, the most erroneous ideas about the fine arts 
prevail, and I feel it my duty to protest against the nonsensical 
views entertained about what is commonly called “finish” in 
art, and which is only too often mere smoothness of surface and 
poverty of invention. 
'. I hope my hearers will read at their leisure, and with in- 
tervals between the readings—for it is a book that cannot 
be read right away—the ‘‘ Talks about Art,” by W. M, 
Hunt, an American artist, now dead, but who was one of 
the first of his countrymen to see any merit in the work of 
Millet when he lived at Barbizon. Mr. Hunt says, “ There is a 
force and vitality in a first sketch from life which the after-work 
rarely has. Ycu want a picture to seize you as forcibly as if a 
man seized you bythe shoulder. It should impress you like 
reality. Velasquez and Tintoretto could do this like no one 
else—not Titian even, whose work was beautifully modelled and 
coloured, but had not this quality of instantly seizing and hold- 
ing the attention. I saw a man walk by. I have an impression 
in my brains of that man. I did not scrutinise him. am not 
sure that he took steps exactly two feet and a half long. That 
had nothing to do with the impression. In your sketches keep 
the first vivid impression ; add no details that shall weaken it. 
Look first for the big things—(1) proportions, (2) values, masses 
of light and shade, (3) details that will not spoil the beginnings, 
Lay aside your intelligence, and draw things as they look to 
you, no matter if you do not know what they are.” “Some 
people who wear two or three pairs of spectacles draw well.” 
“You are to draw not reality, but the appearance of reality.” 
«The artist is an interpreter of nature. People learn to love 
nature through pictures. To the artist nothing is in vain— 
nothing beneath his notice.. If he is great enough he will exalt 
any subject which he treats. Who sees or hears the word 
‘albatross’ and does not think of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ ?” 

Charcoal as a means of expression comes nearest to the use 
of the brush, from the irregular crumbly line it affords, and it 
would do more to advance a student in the power of expressing 
“values” or relative tones of local colour than anything I know 
if its use were general in Dublin, The facility with which 
large surfaces or spaces can be blocked-in with many degrees 
of strength, the beautiful painter-like effect of the broad touches 
by which “hardness” or “tightness” becomes almost impos- 
sible, and the powerful effects we see when the “values” are 
truly given, show that the use of charcoal is of the greatest 
use to the earnest student. Any one who studies contempo- 
tary art out of Ireland cannot fail to be struck with the painful 
hardness on the one hand, and the weak oiliness on the other, 
in most of our amateur work in Dublin ; yet I cannot but think 
that, if the authors of these atrocities could be brought into 
more intimate contact with the greater art that flourishes across 
the water, they would either become better sketchers and 
painters from the instinctive rivalry that lingers in every enthu- 
siastic soul amongst us reacting upon their habits of observa- 
tions and study, or they would humbly abandon acreative means 
of expression they have no capacity for. 

Having deliberately selected the pigments you like and. 
made them by constant practice obedient to the demands you 
will have upon their services, I must caution you against 
much mixing of colour in oil-painting ; for if you. will try the 
experiment for yourself you will find ‘that the more intimately. 


* From a lecture delivered to the Dublin Sketching Club, by Mr. 
Booth, Pearsall, president, : , . Rindapihic 


picturesque rubbish one sees, but the work of artists who have 
_a very strong personality of their own, such as Muller, David 


great masters of interpreting, but you may depend upon it the 


you mix the pigments or dilute them with white and mix very 
much, the greyer the tones become, and in 4ll good ‘painting 
you will see a skilful use of “broken tone ”—that is, a colour 
effect produced by having little traits of the different colours 
you use, telling as accents, and which are undistinguishable at 
a little distance, yet produce a distinctly more. aerial effect, as 
we see in skies when painted in this way. I know it is irre- 
sistibly tempting to put the pigment on the palette and mix it 
around, but you must not do it; it isa very bad habit to form. 
Deliberately look.at your subject, determine the nature of the 
tone, make it on the palette, place it on your canvas squarely 
and neatly, and so bit by bit, looking and studying more than 
painting, get the completion of your sketch by a system of — 
deliberate swiftness ; for, believe me, a well-understood sketch, 
painted with studied or passionate haste, jotting down the 
relations of tone, and left alone, must be telling ; for by paint- 
ing in this way you cannot let your mind fall asleep while your 
hand is at work. ee Agee 
When sketching out of doors, particularly in inclement 
weather, work standing up. In the first place your point of 
view is the most natural one of all; in the second you are able 
to walk back from your work from time to time and see it as a 
whole ; in the third you avoid cold feet and cramped legs, 
arising, perhaps, in a fixed position, from the stoppage of the 
surface circulation of the backs of the legs when the weight of 
the body rests upon the webbing of the seat we have in most 
sketching stools. By standing up you have to paint in a 
freer and stronger way, as it is almost impossible to “niggle” if 
standing up to your work in the open air when the wind plays 
sportively about your body. From practical experience I am 
persuaded the natural heat of the body is more easily sustained 
standing up. You keep warm, and cannot be attacked by the 
deadness of mind and want of perception and artistic sensitive- 
ness that results from over-fatigue or retarded circulation. Do 
not move your head much when you make choice of the leading 
facts of your composition, but try to see what you want without 
moving eye or head. Try, as I said before, to see your 
subject as a whole, not in parts; by moving your head you 
only get confused in the bearing of the main lines of your 
perspective, and give yourself much trouble and annoyance in . 
correction. 5 a ae 
Always look out for what artists call good “material ”— 
that is to say, subjects with emphatic light and. shade, and 
always draw with loving care the shape and character of the 
cast shadows, for much explanatory meaning can be given to 
objects by the skilful perception of the nature of the cast 
shadows. We often see amateurs neglect this principle, and 
attempt subjects for study so devoid of light and shade that 
Alma Tadema himself, with all his knowledge and skill in the 
use of values and technique, could hardly make anything of 
them. Above all, don’t be afraid to make mistakes or make 
your work strong ; use plenty of colour—don’t be afraid of it— 
for if you persevere and keep ever studying, ever painting, you 
must win your spurs, if you have any passion or character at_ 
all, when you can perceive how strong yet subtle are nature’s 
values all painted with light; whereas you have only got dull 
pigments to suggest the beauty and majesty of nature with. 
Always paint subjects that deeply interest you. Don’t do mere. 
duty work in sketching. Reserve that for your serious study. 
I hope all my sketching friends in this room who paint out of 
doors do serious study often in the year, and if you are’so: 
fortunate as to live in or sketch in landscape that stirs your 
feelings and imagination, paint away ; do not be afraid of the. 
result. You can only fail in good company. All artists fail 
more or less, but they are learning to do better €ach time, and, 
what is more important, they are doing so each time of failure. 
As a rule, it is unwise to look twice at a moving object. 
when sketching unless it maintains its relative position as when 
you observed it. Look intently. Get the object impressed on’ 
your mind and paint it. Rapidly moving skies, and, of course, 
sea waves cannot be looked at and drawn, and looked at a 
second time. All has changed, and a new set of impressions . 
has taken their place in your mind, so that for open-air 
sketching you must cultivate swiftness of eye, hand, and brain 
if you wish to rouse people who look at your pictures as if they . 
had heard the sound of a trumpet. Learn as a habit to study. 
skies. There is nothing more beautiful in nature except the. 
sea. Make many Studies of sky for colour and form ; the 
result will be when you can get a sky that maintains its’ form 
without much change for half an hour to an hour and a half, — 
you will be able’ to put a surprising amount of nature and _ 
knowledge into it. If you are bad at, skies paint them many 
times till ‘your hand expresses your feelings ‘in paint without 
any conscious exertion to yourself. : panies eis Me anys 
Study always the best’ sketches; mind not the facile ~ 
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Cox, Constable, Varley, Prout, De Wint, Turner. If you are a 
beginner you will more than likely not care one jot about these 
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attists I have mentioned forgot in their lifetime much more 
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than you are likely to remember of nature. If you cannot 
understand or enjoy them’ your capacity for. art is very limited. 
In the work of all these artists you will see thorough know- 
ledge and completeness. Who would care to possess a work of 
art that could be exploited at a glance? On the contrary, the 
masters of technique, interpretation and mystery—Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, and Franz Hals—are the artists who impress our 
imagination by the grandeur of their art. When at work out of 
doors select such impediménta as are useful, portable, and such 
as you feel at home with. You can make three or four stages 
of certain kinds of sketches, and when you. aim at tolerable 
completeness you must make several visits to have your study 
what you want it to be, remembering not to overwork it. Stick 
to the first vivid impression. ‘If you cannot feel it keenly you 
had better paint flowers or still life--anything but figures or 
landscape. Asa rule, midday effects are very difficult to ex- 
press, because the light is so equal, the cast shadows diminish, 
and the effect becomes less accentuated. 

Always give up when you feel tired or lose your interest, 
I mean when you have really worked. at a sketch as if your 
reputation depended upon. its quality, . But never paint with a 
busy hand when your brain is asleep, and never paint subjects 
that are devoid of some personal feeling. . You have no right to 
be mediocre and careless when working from nature—it is an 
insult to art. Some of the most expressive and eloquent sketches 
have been done within two hours, and few artists can bear such 
a.mental strain longer; and to most of them a day’s painting is 
not only fatiguing, but anxious work. 


LEGAL. 


Supreme Court of Judicature—Court of Appeal. 
(Before Lorps JUSTICES COTTON, BOWEN, and FRY.) 
SCOTT v. PAPE. 

LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 

This was an appeal from an order of Mr, Justice North 
restraining the defendant from an interference with the access 
of light claimed by the plaintiff in respect of certain buildings 
on the west side of Denton Yard, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | It 
appeared that in 1872 the plaintiff pulled down certain old 
buildings, consisting of an erection of three storeys in height, 
towards the north, and of another. erection, two storeys high, 
facing Denton Yard, which was a narrow lane, 7 feet 5 inches 
wide at the southern and 5 feet 7 inches at the northern 
end. New buildings were erected by the plaintiff on the site, 
which were of a totally different character and of a greater 
elevation, and were lighted on the east side facing Denton 
Yard by larger and more numerous windows. .. The east wall of 
the new building was also advanced so as to reduce the width 
of Denton Yard to a uniform measurement of 4 feet, When 
the plaintiff’s old buildings were puiled down no formal record 
was preserved of the exact position of the old windows, but it 
had been since ascertained that the ancient lights of the larger 
of the plaintiff’s old buildings were found to correspond very 
slightly, if at all, with the new windows. In 1883 the defendant 
pulled down four old buildings of low elevation, which belonged 
to him and fronted on the east side of Denton Yard imme- 
diately opposite to plaintiff’s new buildings, and, began to erect 
houses of greater elevation on the site, the effect being to interfere 
with and threaten the access of light to the windows on the eastside 
of the plaintiff’s new buildings. In restraint of this interference 
‘with such parts of the plaintiff’s lights on the middle floor as 
corresponded with his ancient lights the present action was 
‘brought. Mr. Justice North, when the case was before him in 
May and June last, granted an injunction, being of opinion that 
the plaintiff’s existing lights were a substantial continuation of 
his ancient lights, and that there had been no abandonment, 
‘and also that the advancement of the frontage line of the 
plaintiff’s new buildings did not destroy the prescriptive ease- 
‘ment of light which had been enjoyed by the plaintiff for more 


than twenty years before the alteration of his buildings. From’ 


this decision the defendant now appealed. 
_ Lord Justice Cotton in his judgment said that, so far as 
regarded those windows of the plaintiff's new building which 
occupied a substantial portion of the space occupied by the 
former windows, it was wrong to say that the. plaintiff intended 
to abandon such rights as he formerly enjoyed in respect. of 
‘such old windows, so long as a substantial portion of the old 
“windows was included in the new apertures. ‘ Then with respect 
to the alteration of the line of frontage.which had been ad- 
‘vanced forward so as not to correspond with the old frontage 
line, it'had been contended that there had been so material an 
alteration by the plaintiff of the face of his building as not to’ 
“preserve, but in effect to abandon, the easement enjoyed before: 
the alteration. This was a question which depended upon the 
“construction of section 3 of the Prescription Act (2 and 3, 
‘William IV, ‘cap. 71). The quantum of light to. which. 
a man was entitled by prescription under the Act’ must’ 
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depend upon the area of his'windows and the distance they 
were from the servient buildings, and after the period of 
twenty years he got the statutory right to the access of light 
through that space of which ‘he had been in the enjoyment 
for that period. The. access of light depended upon the number 
of pencils of light coming to his windows directly or by refrac- 
tion, and that right was not lost by the fact that a part only of 
the old windows was left in the new. The fact that the frontage 
wall was moved back or advanced did not Zer se alter the right, 
although by either operation the right might be lost if, after the 
building had been moved, the light which formerly flowed into 
the old apertures could not come in at the new. The structure 
might be something so entirely different, or the alteration of the 
frontage line—by moving it back, for a distance of I00 yards, 
for instance—might be such that practically and substantially 
no portion of the old light was enjoyed by the new windows. 
In his lordship’s opinion the question must be whether the 
alteration was of such a nature as to prevent the plaintiff 
from alleging that he was using through the new apertures the 
cone of light, or a substantial part of it, which reached the old 
windows. If that was established, then, although the right 
must be claimed in respect of the building, it might be claimed 
in respect of the apertures in the new building which occupied 
substantially the place of those in the former building. Having 
regard in this case to the small advance in the line of frontage, 
though not small having regard to the width of the lane in 
which the building was situated, the Court ought not to hold 
that a substantial portion of the old light did not flow through 
the new openings. In his opinion the decision of Mr. Justice 
North was right,.and the appeal must be dismissed, with costs. 

Lords Justices Bowen and Fry also gave judgment to the 
same effect. 


REVIEWS. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1886. Compiled by Marcus B. HUISH, 
£720.20) Servite <: Ce, 

The latest volume of the directory known as “ The Years 
Art” is not only enlarged but shows a great improvement 
throughout, and for every one who is concerned with art or 
artists it will be found useful for reference. Wherever we 
tested the pages we found the information to be accurate, 
while it is of the kind that deserves to be recorded. The 
illustrations brighten the text. “The importance which art has 
acquired in this country is suggested by the list of exhibitors 
during the year, and which contains nearly 4,000 names- 
There are many other parts of this meritorious annual which 
are no less impressive, especially if the reader is old enough to 
be able to contrast “ The Year’s Art” with his reminiscences of 
such a book as the “Almanac of the Fine Arts,” which Mr. 
R. W. Buss edited about 1850. Mr. Huish gives in his pages 
an excellent summary of the artistic events of last year, and his 
book will beat comparison with the corresponding annuals 
which appear in France, Germany, and America. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Liverpool.—St. James’s Church, Marsh, Lane—an im- 
portant addition to the churches of Liverpool—was opened on 
Sunday, the’ 7th inst., after being some eighteen months in 
course of erection. It succeeds a smaller church, which has 
had to be removed to give place to the extensive works of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, and affords sitting 
accommodation for over a thousand people. It consists, in 
plan, of nave and aisles with tower and entrance at the south- 


west corner, a baptistery at the end of the north aisle, chancel 


and side chapels with stone vaulted ceilings, and a range of 
confessionals adjoining the tower and south aisle. On the 
south side are choir and clergy vestries communicating with a 
The chief dimensions are as 
follows :—Total internal length, 148 feet; length of chancel, 
31 feet ; total breadth across aisles within, 64 feet ; breadth of 
nave, 29 feet; height of nave from floor to cornice, 50 feet ; 
height of nave from floor to ceiling in centre, 64 feet ; height of 
aisles from floor to cornice, 25 feet; height of nave to ridge, 
75 feet ; height of tower (at present incomplete), about 120 feet. 
The style is founded on a careful study of English church 
architecture of the Early Decorated period, dating about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and the aim of ;the archi- 
tects has. been while keeping closely to the character of 
the style, to design a building in every way suited to 
modern .requirements, and to its individual position as 
a town church in a very populous district. With this 
view.the external details are simply and_ broadly treated, 
undue ornamentation is avoided, and its lofty proportions and 


‘a long-unbroken .ridge from east to west make the churcha 
‘landmark amongst the surrounding ‘buildings. The materials 


are local red sandstone, and the roofs’ are covered with green 
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Westmoreland slates. The principal entrance is on the west’ 
through a deeply recessed and pedimented doorway with double 
doors, the arch being filled with geometric tracery. The nave 
has an arcade of six lofty arches, carried on alternately circular 
and octagonal columns, 25 feet high. Above are coupled 
clerestory windows of two lights each, and the church is well 
lighted by windows’in the aisle walls, placed at a good eleva- 
tion above the floor, and by two five-light geometric windows 
in the nave and chancel gable walls, the cills of which are about 
30 feet from the ground. The nave has a panelled and arched 
ceiling, with massively-moulded beams and rafters, the spaces 
between being plastered ; and the floors are laid with 2-inch 
pitch pine flooring, the chancel steps and foot-pace being of 
encaustic tiles by Messrs. Carter, Johnson & Co., of Worcester. 
The interior proportions of the church are on the principle of 
the width and height forming the sides of an equilateral 
triangle, a proportion well known to the Medizeval architects. 
The heating is by low-pressure hot-water pipes, by Mr. C. 
Seward, of Preston, due care having been given to the subject 
of ventilation. The plans and details of the church have been 
prepared by Mr. C. Hadfield, of the firm of Messrs. M. E. 
Hadfield & Son, Sheffield, the preceding church of St. James 
being one of the earliest works of the late Mr. M. E. Hadfield. 
The contractors were Messrs. G. Woods & Son, Stanley Road, 
Bootle, for whom Mr. Bishop was foreman, Mr. Wm. Haworth 
acting as clerk of works. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Ipswich.—The erection of the new Last Anglian Daily 
Times printing-offices in Carr Street and Little Colman Street 
has been commenced. The architect is Mr. T. W. Cotman, 
brother of the artist, and nephew of the famous John Sell 
Cotman; the builders are Messrs. Grimwood & Son, who erected 
the new Corn Exchange at Ipswich. The new printing-offices 
will be in'red brick in harmony with the old building in Carr 
Street, formerly a residence of the Fonnereaus, and containing 
one of the handsomest oak-panelled rooms in Ipswich. The 
character of the old building will be preserved. 


Oldham.—A new co-operative store has recently been 
opened at Hey, Oldham, by the Equitable Co-operative Society, 
Oldham, the plans having been prepared by Mr. A. Banks, 
architect. The premises consist on the ground floor of grocer’s 
shop, 31 feet 6 inches by 15 feet; flour-room, 25 feet by 
15 feet ; draper’s shop, 25 feet by 14 feet ; and butcher’s shop, 
25 feet by 14 feet. In the grocer’s shop are sugar bins and 
treacle bins, the latter being lined with tinned iron, besides the 
necessary shelving, counters, &c., all of which had been pre- 
pared from designs supplied by the architect. The flour-room 
contains grain, flour, and potato bins, and the floor above same, 
which is to be used as a store-room, is constructed with 
rolled iron joists and planks, boarded on the underside with 
‘tongued and grooved boarding. The walls to butcher’s shop 
are lined with tiles to a height of 5 feet 6 inches. with orna- 
mental border, and the draper’s shop is arranged with shelving 
and counters complete. On the first floor, beside the several 
store-rooms, is a reading and news-room for the use of the 
members of the Society, and is fitted up with reading-desks and 
tables. The work generally has been carried out by Messrs. 
Dyson & Sons, Waterhead, Oldham; and the fittings have 
been supplied by Mr. Wm. Lees, Oldham. 

Richmond.—The new cemetery at Richmond (Yorks) was 
duly opened by the Lord Bishop of Ripon on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4. The new cemetery consists of over five acres of land. 
The principal entrance and lodge is at the east end, nearest 
the town. The chapel, in the centre of the ground, is Early 
English in style, plain in details, and roofed in a single span, 
with a projecting porch on the south side, and an octagonal- 
ended projection for the vestry cn the north. The contractor 
for the chapel is Mr. Wm. Shaw, of Richmond, and Messrs. 
G. & B. M‘Kenzie, of Catterick, for the lodge and boundary 
walls, the sub-contractors being Mr. J. Wandless, of Darlington, 
for slating ; Mr. Jameson, of Northallerton, for smithwork and 
iron fencing ; and Mr. J. Stevenson, of Richmond, for painting. 
The architects are Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, of Darlington. 
The total cost of the buildings and drainage will be about 
1,750, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. B. W. Jackson, architect, has been placed on the 
Commission of the Peace for the borough of Halifax. 

Mr, Briton Riviere, R.A., has been elected a member of 
the Athenzeum Club by the committee, under the provisions of 
rule 2. 

The Council of the Edinburgh International Exhibition 
have adopted the design sent in for the diploma by Mr. W. 
Adamson. The second place was obtained by Messrs. 
McFarlane and Erskine... AL aed on Geer ee 


An Exhibition of the works of the late Paul Baudry is to 
be held in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, during March and 
April. The last exhibition of his works was in 1882. 


A Stained-glass Window Of five lights in St. Ann’s Church, 
Bagshot, given by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice, was dedicated on Saturday to 
the memory of the late Duke of Albany. The subject of the 
window, which was executed at the Stained Glass Works, Old 
Windsor, under the direction of Mr. H. Henry, from cartoons 
by Mr. G. Moore M’Dowell, of London, is the Crucifixion. 


Mf. Loison, the sculptor, died lately at Cannes. He was 
one of the pupils of David d’Angers. His group History was 
greatly admired in the International Exhibition of 1867. He 
was the sculptor of several figures for Paris churches. 


Miss Mary Boyle, who wrote a handbook to Lord Bath’s 
pictures at Longleat, has just completed a bibliographical cata- 
logue of the portraits at Panshanger, the seat of Lord Cowper. 
A few surplus copies have been printed for collectors, and can 
be had through Mr: Elliot Stock. 

An International Competition is announced for a design 
for a new facade to the cathedral of Milan. There are to be 
fifteen premiums of a total value of 3,o00/.,, and these are to b 
adjudged by an International Commission. - 7 

A Memorial Tablet to Carlyle was fixed at 49 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, on Saturday. His house in Cheyne Row is 
now in Chancery, and difficulties in the way of setting up the 
tablet there have accordingly been experienced. It consists of 
a medallion portrait with the following inscription :—“ Thomas 
Carlyle lived at 24 Cheyne Row, 1834-81. This tablet was 
erected by the Carlyle Society.” Mr. C. F. Annesley Voysey 
executed the work. 

The recent Excavations on the Acropolis at Athens have 
produced six statues of goddesses... They belong to the pre- 
Pheidian period, and have been painted. They are all more 
or less injured. 

The Committee appointed-to invite subscriptions towards 
the St. Paul’s improvement scheme consists of Mr. Bedford, 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Davis, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Hart, Mr. Bridgman, 
Mr. Baptie, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Hil- 
ditch, Mr. Ewan Christian, Mr. Way, Mr. Haywood, Mr. De 
Lisle, Canon Gregory, and Sir R. Fowler, with power to add to 
their number. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. Donald, architect, for the 
erection of a large block of buildings for shops, with dwelling 
flats over, on land acquired by the Paisley authorities in con- 
nection with proposed street improvements. ; 

M. Emile Bastien-Lepage, the architect, is appointed 
treasurer of the committee organised for the erection of a 
memorial of the late Bastien-Lepage, the painter, in Dam- 
villers. 

Plans and Estimates for the extension of the Stockton 
Gasworks are to be prepared, and tenders for the work to be 
accepted. 

A Collection of Ancient Persian Faience has been pre- 
sented to the Sevres Museum by M. Bernay, the French consul 
at Tauris. 

The Scarborough Town Council, on Monday, decided to 
carry out the proposed North Cliff improvement scheme, the 
estimated cost of which is about 21,000/. 

The Local Government Board have authorised an ex- 
penditure of 15,000/. on the part of the Bromley Board of 
Guardians for alterations and additions to the workhouse. 

The Ayr Town Council, at their last meeting, decided 
that in future plans for burgh buildings should be thrown open 
for competition. 

The Dundee Police Commissioners, on Monday, agreed to 
purchase Wills’ Braes for 2,000/., in connection with the pro- 
posed extension of the esplanade to Ninewells. 

The Oriental Museum, at Vienna, is being converted into 
a general trade museum, and the Austrian Consuls abroad 
will be required to contribute reports on foreign industries. 

The Leeds Town Councii have decided to purchase, for 
14,000/., the Ivy House Estate, for a recreation ground for the 
east end of the town. 

Plans are in course of preparation by Mr. A. Banks, archi- 
tect, Union Street, Oldham, for a branch store to be erected at — 
Dinting, for the New Industrial Co-operative Society, Glossop 
Dale. 

Zion Congregational Church, Bridlington, is to be restored _ 
and reseated from designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington 

uay. 
ae. H.°B. Noble has offered a plot of ground and a sum 
of 5,000/. for the erection of a new hospital at Douglas, Isle of 
Man. : 

Kitchens Made Light by Means of Chappuis’ Day-— 
light Reflectors.—The cost is from 25s.; the saving In gas or 
oil soon makes up for that outlay. Prospectuses sent on receipt 
of two stamps, addressed (A.) Chappuis, patentee, 69 Fleet Street, 


‘London, > - 
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THE WEEK. 


A ReEporT from Mr. WATERHOUSE, R.A., on the designs 
fer the proposed Law Courts in Birmingham, was embodied 
in one from the Assize Courts Sub-committee, which was 
presented on Monday to the General Purposes Committee 
of the Corporation. The five sketch plans selected by the 
censulting architect and approved by the sub-committee, are 
those bearing the following mottoes :—14, ‘‘ Two Judges of 
Assize” ; 86, ‘‘Law and Order”: (Design A); 88, “ Via 
Una”; 103, “ Terra-cotta”; 121, “Sincerity” (Elevation 
No. 2). The General Purposes Committee having sanc- 
tioned the selection, the authors of the selected plans will be 
requested to send in finished drawings on or before June 1 
next. The sketch plans of the unsuccessful competitors 
wil be immediately returned to them. 


WHILE time runs on, and the period for preparation 
becomes shorter, the French Government continue to be 
apparently as remote as ever from a decision about the 
exhibition of 1889. There is a resemblance to our own 
circumlocution offices in the state of affairs. The Ministry 
of Commerce is quite assured that the exhibition will be 
international. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is of 
opinion that to give it that character it is necessary to get 
hold of nationalities, and no one seems to be able to dis- 
caver them. Italy was to have one of the chief courts, but 
in Turin, Venice, Genoa, Naples, and Rome there is no 
enterprise. Manufacturers and artists say they cannot 
undergo the expense, and the State is too poor to assume 
the whole cost. Austria cannot well regard the scheme 
with favour. Russia and Germany are indifferent, England 
has not apparently arrived at a decision. America is 
almost the only country on which reliance can be placed. 
Would it not be wiser to accept the inevitable and confine 
the exhibition to French products? A good deal more 
would be gained by the country in that way. 


WHETHER the exhibition is national or international, 
there is no doubt that the designs for it will be sought in 
competition, and as there will be supplementary buildings 
and reproductions, the commission will be of importance. 
A-year ago the French architects memorialised the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and they have lately renewed the 
request. In addition to many important supporters, the 
recommendations of politicians such as M. ANATOLE DE LA 
Force, Passy, and CLimEenceAu have been secured, thus 
suggesting the influence of the profession among French- 
men. 


A LIFE-SIZE statue of Queen VicToriA has been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, Gloucestershire, to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Macclesfield, and erected on 
the grand-staircase of the new Town Hall. A’companion 
statue of Epwarp VI. has just been placed near to that 
of the QuEEN. It was given by Mrs. SomERSET, of Cam- 
bridge. Both statues are from the sculpture studios of 
Mr. R. L. Boutron, of Cheltenham. 


Tue death of Mr. RANDOLPH CaLDECOTT, on Friday 
last, becomes almost a national loss, for humour such as his is 
a rare quality in art. Like THomas Hoop, he produced 
his most amusing work in bodily weakness. He had gone 
to America in search of health and there he succumbed. 
Nearly twenty years have elapsed since he tried his hand on 
the illustrations of WAsHINGTON Irvinc’s “ Old Christmas ” 
and “Bracebridge Hall.” His genius was not, however, 
‘manifest until he was enabled to utilise colour printing to 
enhance his sketches. Mr. CaLpEcott’s work was always 
slight and sketchy if compared with what has been done by 
Leecu, KEENE, and Du Maurier, and his limitations were 
evident when he was confined to black and white. But 
with all its shortcomings his art was sufficient to create for 
us a period of English life that could be called idyllic. 
Everybody seemed to be happy in.it, for they were innocent. 
It would be vain to speculate when was the era. Although 
he drew English maidens, his. work was more ideal. than 


many pictures of sylphs and goddesses. CaLpDEcoTr could ~ 
not draw a man well unless one marked by some oddity ; 
but he compensated for his failures by his skill in dealing 
with animals. If anyone could be called a successor of 
STOTHARD it was RANDOLPH CaLDEcoTT. His life was 


short but marked by usefulness, for he could claim to have 
given delight in nurseries and a moment’s relaxation to busy 
men. - 


M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES has been selected to fill the 


place of the late Paut Baupry on the council of the 
Ecole des Beaux: Arts. 
to offer himself as the successor of Baupry in the Institut, 
but this has been denied. 
had, however, no objection to be numbered among the 
members of the new society of pastel painters. 
candidates for the chair of the Institut are M. JULES 


It was said that he also proposed . 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES has 
The 


BRETON, the landscape painter; M. J. P. Laurens, the his- 


torical painter; M. Gustave Moreau, whose works are 


marked by a sort of mysticism ; M. HENNER, the painter 


of single figures ; and M. Jutes Leresre, who of late is 
satisfied with painting charming heads of women. 


‘l'HE annual general meeting of the Surveyors’ and Auc- 


tioneers’ Clerks Provident Association was held on Saturday 
last at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, Mr. D. WaTNEy, 


the president, occupying the chair. The report and state- 


ment of accounts for the past year were received» and 
adopted, and the officers re-elected for the current. year. 


In order to extend the usefulness of the ‘‘ Benevolent” 
fund, an alteration was agreed to be made in the rules, so 


as to enable relief being granted, under exceptional circum- 
stances, to clerks in distress, not being members, and their 
widows and orphans. The accounts of the association show 
that it is in a good financial position, there being a fund of 


1,500/. invested in Consols. It is earnestly hoped that the 


assistants in the joint professions will show a much greater 
interest than heretofore in the welfare of the. association by 
becoming members, and thus avail themselves of the benefits 
provided solely for them. ‘The secretary is Mr. L, EDMEN- 


SON, 10 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


On Tuesday a part of the iron framework that had been 
brought over from Antwerp to form a part of the Liverpool 
Exhibition suddenly collapsed. We are opposed to trans- 
fers of the kind, for there is a risk that the connections will be 
made in anirregular and careless manner. Several men were 
injured, but happily there is but onedeath. Mr. SUMMERS, 
the architect, says the accident has not affected the structure, 
the damage being isolated, and it can be reinstated within a 
few days. Sir JAMES Picton is of opinion that the blame 
should fall on those who, in carrying out the erection, were 
not sufficiently alive to the necessity of keeping it shored up. 


A PAMPHLET has been published containing’ the 
criticisms ‘written by Mr. Ruskin when the MILtats pic- 
tures in the Grosvenor Gallery were first exhibited. In the 
introductory note, Mr. Ruskin says :—‘‘ The permission 
given to the compiler of the following catalogue to insert 
pieces of my former criticism in it was given in the hope 
that some of the fragments might add interest to the most 
important exhibition of English art yet held in the country; 
but, having no time to read the proofs of the catalogue 
itself, I must in the outset broadly efface any im- 
pression that may be given by it of my -criticisms 
having been of any service to the pre-Raphaelite school, 
except in protecting it. against vulgar outcry. The 
painters themselves rightly resented the idea of misjudging 
friends that I was either their precursor or their guide ; 
they were entirely original in their thoughts, and indepen- — 
dent in their practice. Rossetti, I fear, even exaggerated ” 
his colour because I told him it was too violent; and, to | 
this very day, my love of TURNER dims Mr. BurNE JONEs’S 
pleasure in my praise.” In a concluding note Mr. RusKIN 
says :— “Looking back now on the painter’s career, 
crowned as it has lately been by some of the best pieces 
of freehand painting in the world, I am more disposed to . 
regret his never having given expression to his power of ) 
animal painting, wholly unrivalled in its kind, than any of 
the shortcomings in his actual work.” 
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FOREIGN VIEWS OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


REFERENCE to the employment of English designs 
by French manufacturers has become a stock ele- 
ment in the addresses to art students by members of Par- 
liament and others, who have to sacrifice themselves once. a 
year in speaking of things to. which they are indifferent 
except on those occasions... There is no doubt, however, 
that. the vagaries of fashion have brought-English furniture 
to the fore for a time, and_ probably the best proof thereof 
is to see some of the firms of Tottenham Court Road 
thrusting. their goods before Frenchmen, and announcing 
that orders sent through the post will be satisfactorily 
executed. Neither Classic nor English Gothic found 
favour across the Channel, and Queen Anne was the first 
representative of perfidious Albion who has been able to 
captivate French men and charm French ladies. May 
many of Her Majesty’s weaknesses be overlooked for doing 
us so-much service, and it would ill become us to inquire 
whether it was the beauty or the oddness of the style which 
is found most attractive. 

England has one advantage which gains consideration 
for her work in Paris. “The good qualities of an English 
picture or building (and thé same truth probably holds in 
furniture) secure attention from their unexpectedness. Every 
one has heard the story of how one great artist called 
anotherin the Paris Exhibitionof 1878 to witness the spectacle 
that was presented by the appearance of such a pheno- 
menon as the scarlet-frocked Yeoman of the Guard. It was 
proof positive that the English could paint, no matter what 
was said to the contrary. We need not be surprised. Great 
is logic, and nowhere is its power more exercised than in 
France, where people enter on wars for an idea. Long ago 
the Abbé pu Bos (he was one of the Forty, and as he 
describes himself as “secrétaire perpétuel” of the French 
Academy, his shade is probably still engaged about the 
Palais) demonstrated with irrefutable logic that the English 
cah’ never succeed in any art which requires genius. 
Whether that arose from the prevalence of north-east 
winds, as: he supposed, or from a peculiar filtration of 
our nervous juices, as was: supposed by MONTESQUIEU, 
the result was the same. Du Bos, who was a lawgiver 
on esthetics, in talking so strangely expressed the opinion 
of his time, and it has descended to our own. Nature did 
not intend us to be poets or artists, and, according ‘to our 
neighbours, the best thing for us to do was to stick 
to, things which ‘did not need design’ or imagination. 
DELACROIX had little of the Paris cockney about him, but 
even he thought that destiny was against us in respect of 
art. , As if we alone were derived from the lower animals, 
he finds something savage and ferocious in the English 
blood, and how it could have ran through the veins of a 
SHAKESPEARE was beyond his comprehension. _ . 

Frenchmen have been accepting royal gold medals for a 
great many years. with the most polite condescension, but they 
have been serenely. indifferent to the works of the men who 
could give away baubles .without any expectation of a 
return. They seem now to have suddenly discovered that 
England can produce architecture as well as medals... The 
interest is not, however, to be taken as, due to the value of 
our buildings. French clients have their foibles, and who 
knows, but, it might be generally accepted as ‘reasonable 
tHat English furniture would be seen to most advantage in 
a house of English style? In that case prudence would 
dictate the necessity of being beforehand in preparations, so 
as to be ready at an hour’s notice. Whatever may be the 
cause, English architecture is receiving attention at this 
moment among the architects and amateurs of France. 

An excellent journal was started in Paris in October last, 
called La Construction Moderne, and in the second number 
a series of papers on the philosophy of English architecture 
was commenced: by. Mr. Harvey. The subject. is far. from 
being exhausted in. the.course of four months. . This month 
M...Paut, SEDILLE starts another series in. the Gazette de 
Beaux-Arts, which is, to ,.be amply: illustrated. by: repro- 
ductions from, the plates in the English professional journals. 
Mr. Harvey; has resided among. us for several. years, and: 
has.had many, opportunities of discovering all the-details: of 
architectural practice. M. SepILLE’s best chance of study-: 


ing English work was when, he carried over a-couple :oft 


view. 


medals and certificates. But he has had the advantage of 
excellent coaching, The French publicwill thus be able to 
have judgments taken from two: very different points of 
Mr. Harvey looks at things somewhat after the 
manner of Du Bos and Company. Butit is not to the winds. 
only that he ascribes. our shortcomings ; the social pecu- 
liarities which follow’ from the position ‘in, which nature fixed” 
us are also supposed to be factors’ in the case. Mr. © 
Harvey’s may therefore. be called the fatalistic view. It 
is, perhaps, rather premature to) describe M. Srprie’s : 
intentions when only a fragment of his essay has appeared. . 
But if we may judge from his works he is not a man who 
allows himself. to'be burthened: by dogmatism in any form. ° 
If he were a painter he would probably be a leader among 
the Independents. In architecture there is less chance for 
freedom, but whenever there is. an opportunity M. SEDILLE ~ 
does not let it escape him.’ He thinks of ‘effect in the first ~ 
place, and if the nineteenth century can produce anything ~ 
that will help him he is sure to make use ‘of it: We may 
expect, therefore, that M. SepiLLe will not be'very hard im + 
judging of departures from severely correct types of Gothic 
or Renaissance, and that he will allow as: much liberty as. 
he has taken himself. ofa f 
Mr. HARVEY’s essays having had the start in respect of — 
publication, they are entitled to precedence, .May.we not | 
say that there was a faux fas in the, very beginning of » 
them? GEORGE PRIMROSE, in the story, when he tried his.» 
hand in authorship, very wisely thought that the best things © 
were to be said on the wrong side, ‘so’ he dressed up three 
paradoxes, which had the merit of being new, although they — 
were false to his mind. Mr. Harvey apparehtly acted on. 
this principle. He began by congratulating Frenchmen on ~ 
having a China quite close to them awaiting study, and | 
assured them that it was as amusing as the one far away ° 
inthe East. Itwas while describing the Chinese:aspects of © 
England that he solicited the aitention of hisyteaders. “Mr. ~ 
Harvey occupies the position which is never, satisfactory to . 
oneself of being a citizen of the world; and: we, must not 
be surprised that, like so, many cosmopolites, he tries to be ~ 
more Parisian than the Parisians. But is mot this way of © 
looking at life overmuch in the spirit of! the student | 
class, and hardly befitting a grown. man who should 
possess the gravity that befits a member of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Institute? If we are to judge > 
everything: by. the Paris standard we must discover . 
where that standard is to be found, and every man in the « 
capital will not agree on that question. If we. take news- 
papers and novels as guides, the most. prevalent’ opinion 
seems to be that ‘the truest ‘spirit of Parisianism is concen- - 
trated about the Place Pigalle in the outer boulevard, and 
we are inclined to believe that French gentlemen would be © 
disposed to thank Heaven (or what, answers to that place), — 
that they are inspired by very little of what is to be : 
found there. Affectation of superiority, whether exhibited 
by a Jewish Pharisee or by one of the Paris demt-monde, is- 
always, absurd, for’ the whole world shows‘its kinship in alk * 
its ways. Mr. Harvey advises the Frenchman not to study 
the Englishman as. if he were a being with the same passions 
and motives of action as himself. : He is rather to watch © 
him as if the Briton were one of the animals in the Jardin des 
Plantes; and then he-may approach the truth? An observer ' 
would gain an odd notion of the harmless necessary cat 
from seeing one ina cage, while. lions and tigers would be 
no less difficult to understand... It is only bookmakers and 
professors who derive their knowledgeof animal ways under’ 


these circumstances.’ However, the suggestion, reveals Mr. « 


Harvey’s method of study. He triés. to describe English- . 
men from specimens, and, as jill-luck’ would have it, he has: 
not been fortunate, in, meeting with good onesjey sy) | 


’ His friends ‘the’ Chinese, if not bald, gaas near:thereto © 


as the scissors canimake them.» Mt. HARvey’s Englishman © 
| may have ambrosial locks, but his baldness appears an his: — 
house, which ‘is a part of himself, He:istdald, says Mr. 
|, Harvey, and,he will not allow himself,to be frizzled accord- 


ing to-the principles of Leicester Square or of the Ecole’ des: . 
Beaux-Arts ;. he insists on covering his headan the‘way that 


gives him most comfort. . This spirit is ‘to be found in all ~ 
, English architecture. “Another Anglo-Celestial peculiarity — 
sis to: be discovered: among: the womankind: of the island... 
‘Western: eyes <find it as difficult to discriminate between — 


Chinese: faces-as if they belonged ‘to ‘so many sheep? - Mr. | 
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Harvey would perhaps admit that one English beauty 
yaries a little from another, but all Catvrn’s devices for 
torture would not force him to allow that there is a jot of 
difference in character between English women. Every 
English architect, it appears, knows to his cost that he must 
gain the approval of the building-owner’s wife rather than 
of the man himself. How is a Frenchman to gain a notion 
of an English lady who occupies that position? Let him 
take the first “dame Anglaise” he may meet, and as they 
are all alike, he can draw the resultant ‘from her in all 
security (‘nous pouvons tirer la résultante en toute sécu- 
rité”). ' And all this resolution of social forces comes about 
because Mr. Harvey must make a mental’ journey to 
‘Cathay before he described the simple houses in which 
English folks live. How the illustrious SEMPER must rejoice 
aloft over so worthy a follower ! 
Davip D’ANGERS, the great sculptor, in speaking of the 
modern architecture of France, once said, “'Among all the 
public buildings that have been produced cf late, I don’t 
know of any which are appropriate to their use, and ina 
style that is original, except the abattoirs.” The friend who 
heard him was M. LAsrEyRIE, a member of the Institut, 
and in following out the remark he explains how it is that 
in town and country there is an end to French houses 
which are habitable. The programme laid down for archi- 
tects is, we are informed, to think above all things of 
appearance ; to sacrifice comfort to show, what does not 
appear to what does, the interior arrangements to the 
facade, the rooms where people live to those in which they 
‘receive company. ‘And then he turns his eyes across the 
Channel to'the island where the amusing occidental Chinese 
have their barbarous habitations. “In my opinion,” he 
says, ‘the English understand the construction of country 
houses better than:we do. They know how to utilise: the 
various resources found in: ancient: styles, and in doing so’ 
show ‘much ability... Less pre-occupied’ than we are’ 
with regularity of plan, they are able to give more of the 
picturesque, and to satisfy the necessities for comfort.” That 
as an impartial description «of English domestic. archi- 
tecture, as it appears to a foreign visitor who is old enough 
.to set a high value on ease... Mr. Harvey would tell. 
M. LaSTEyRIE, that he was in error when he supposed that 
English people sought for comfort in their houses. Their 
governing idea is ostentation. The house is to be sugges- 
tive, of the history of‘an ancient family, and the arrangement 
of the fireplace corresponds in falsity with the unknown por- 
traits that are picked up and do duty for ancestors, _ If, as 
happened in the case of Askham Hall, which stands on the 
battlefield of Marston Moor, the architect introduces a 
‘painting of a local event, suchas a struggle between Cavaliers 
and Puritans, it is interpretéd as a subterfuge to make the 
guests believe that some ancestor of their host led ‘the 
‘Crusaders in storming Jerusalem! We pity the Frenchmen 
who are taught in this: way to understand England and the 
English. pat et De | 
According to Potontus every effect defective must 
come by cause, and Mr. Harvey has discovered four which 
are at the bottom of the rambling buildings of England. 
They are:—(z) antipathy against the spirit of system ; 
(2) sentimental feudalism based on the stories of romance 
writers ; (3) the division of society into social castes ; and 
(4) diplomatic prudence in private life. Judged by those 
_ qualities the plan of an English house assumes a novel 
kind of interest. 


“Hélas !” over. the weakness of Frenchmen who send their 
architects to study bizarre combinations of the kind. .He 
recollects himself, however, and. frankly acknowledges, 
“Ce n’est pas 4 moi A m’en plaindre,” and it is gratifying to 
know that, like so many: among us, he is not entirely above 
sublunary considerations. We love the tortuous line, it 
seems, and our philosopher has not made up his mind about 
‘the relation between it and our moral system. 


found himself before ‘a fine straightforward French door and 
hall, there would béa’shiver through his backbone. 


But what is curious is that all this ingenious building up 
“of defects is’only a’means'to-arrive at the’ conclusion that, | 


‘while French architecture ‘is’ adapted to public buildings, 
English ‘architecture; from ‘its, ‘pliability, ‘its want of logic, 
‘and unity, is par excellence the architecture for the modern 


But the four are fatal to architecture ;, 
and as a champion of the art Mr. Harvey cries out) 


Of one) 
thing, however, he is quite ‘certain, that if an Englishman | 


country house. Ifthe reasoning is not Rabelaisian, we can 
hardly find another name for it. Mr. HARVEY evidently 
agrees with the opinion that was given by M. LASTEYRIE, 
and if he had started with his conclusion his readers would 
then understand his humour. 

When we next meet Mr. Harvey we find him engaged 
in tracing the history of English. architecture. Happily 
there is no need of references to China in this part, and we 
can agree with him probably only until his conclusion is 
formulated, as in the former case we did the reverse. 
There is no doubt that at one time English builders were 
more closely united with their Continental brethren than 
they havé been during the last two ‘or three centuries. 
The Church took the 7’/e which is to devolve on inter- 
national Socialism, and the barriers between nations were, 
to some extent, cleared away.’ A Frenchman can still find 
himself at: home in one of the English cathedrals. Buta 
period of mistrust between France and England followed 
the Reformation, and English art was the greater sufferer in 
consequence. Italy being further away was less inimical to 
us, and English travellers found their way there. Some 
grandees were glad to assume the position of patrons, and 
sent architects to travel at their expense. Mr. Harvey is 
quite right in selecting Sir Henry, WoTTon as a type of the 
lay spirit which arose in England, and which might have 
accomplished much for art if the Civil War had_not 
tutned England once more into a big battlefield. 
The first CHARLES was a bad politician, but he was 
the only English monarch who recognised the principle 
that art was worthy of royal attention. There was a shifting 
of scenes, and the English noble was once more seen 
wending his way over the Continent—this time accompanied 
by an University scholar who could, whenever it was neces- 


‘sary, repeat what was said by Latin poets about art. In the 


majority of cases the pupil knew more of guiding than the 
guide. The number of amateurs that was formed in this 
way was never very large, and Lord BURLINGTON was the 
best of the lot. But they contrived to keep up the belief 
that architecture was an art with one set of proportions, and 
that mechanical copying was good for the souls of all:;who 
looked on it. A little liberty came to us as-a consequence 
of WREN’s visit to the Louvre. That incident has yet to be 
described by Mr. Harvey. | 

But while a frozen architecture was the vogue among 
people of taste, there was another: mode of architecture 
practised over the country. Whatever might be its defects, 
it was free and adaptable to the needs of owners and occu- 
piers. It certainly was picturesque. The houses which are 
built now, and which Mr, Haryey slights, are but a revival 
of that provincial style. Its greatest fault is apparently an 
absence of symmetry, but when that quality is discovered 
among organic forms, animal or vegetable, it will be time 
enough to sacrifice convenience for it in dwellings. Nature 
has contrived to get on without symmetry for a great many 
years, and we cannot be far wrong if we imitate her. 


ITALY FOR STUDENTS. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


aatte the younger members of the profession will find’ them- 
selves on first visiting Italy in a new architectural world, 
it might be of some little: service—especially considering the 
proposed rapidity of their travels—if some of the older men 
would send a few notes of such characteristics as may have 
seemed to them deserving of attention. . 

May I, then, suggest for their consideration, whether the 
light esteem in which the pre-Renaissance, and particularly the 
Gothic styles of Italian architecture are held, is not’ mainly 
caused by insular prejudice or the want of sufficient’ study ? 
Medieval Italian architects are held to be plagiarists,:as if it 
was not until the Classical Renaissance woke'them up that they 
éxhibited any genius or skill. It is scarcely recognised that 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century the principle of architectural 
development was as vitally at work im the peninsula'as in the 
countries north of the Alps. ‘The result was différent,’ but it 
arose from perfectly obvious causes, such as a more ‘genial 
climate ; the existence and suggestions of numerous: examples 
of the parent Classical style; the wealth of rich materials from 
the ruins of earlier buildings and from local’ quarries. Italian 
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Gothic, therefore, was not—as is sometimes asserted—a bad 
copy of northern Gothic, but a national style which was 
evolved in a perfectly natural manner ad ovo. If it possess 
none of “ the impressive mystery nor unsatisfied curiosity ” of our 
own national style, it has two qualities which to some minds are 
sufficient compensation: (1) repose, which enables the spectator 
at once to comprehend the whole design ; and (2) splendour of 
materials and colour in precious marbles and fresco paintings 
adorning exteriors. For Central Italy alone my very limited 
notes give forty-two examples of the use of white and blue 
veined cipollino, verde antique, red Egyptian breccia, porfido- 
nero bianca, black porphyry, and Sicilian jaspers of different 
colours. These are applied without the slightest approach to 
vulgarity, and so as to improve the effect of each other by con- 
trast, and, as it were, are set in a large framework of ivory- 
coloured marble—once white—thus doing away with any 
approach to a gaudy or theatrical appearance. 

Now it is clear that, given the opportunity and the desire, 
there will be little difficulty in adopting the first quality, repose, 
‘which mainly arises from breadth and simplicity of design. 
But as it may be thought that the second quality is very diffi- 
cult if not impossible of application to English architecture, I 
will say a few words on this part of the subject, su far as it 
applies to exteriors, becayse in this fuliginous metropolis our 
great difficulty is with the materials for our facades. It is 
scarcely too much to say that we have never had true Italian 
architecture in London. . Very fine designs have been executed, 
which we were told were in that style, but up to a few years 
ago all our ideas of external architecture began and ended with 
monotone. All other arts and industries might revel in colour, 
but architecture must be “pure.” But now the demand is for 
colour everywhere. 

If, then, our travellers are to introduce among us a real 
revival of external Italian architecture—Romanesque, Gothic, 
or Renaissance—they must have the necessary materials, 
which must not only be beautiful in colour, but of such a 
durable nature as to withstand the destructive effects of our 
changeable climate—sometimes charming us with sunshine and 
summer warmth, and subduing us with winter fogs and cold 
within the twelve hours. Then there are the smoke and the 
destructive gases. In such a.climate the external use of the 
splendid Phrygian marble—pavonazetta (of the portico of the 
‘church of St. Lorenzo, in Rome), with its shades of green 
verging upon blue and grey, alternating with pure white or 
golden Numidian, or white of Paros or Pentelicus—though 
common enough in Italian buildings, would be simply a waste 
of money. So, also, of the beautiful marbles and serpentines 
which the quarries of Ireland, Derby, Cornwall, and Devon 
yield. Not one of them can withstand external exposure in 
London for more than a few months, and, being more or less 
absorbent, a deposit of the unconsumed carbon in the air soon 
hides all their charms. Thus the rich marble columns of the 
little monument in Great George Street have been removed, 
and no one in passing the Sun Insurance Office, in Cockspur 
‘Street, would think that its columns and other details were of 
white marble, so besooted and changed are they. 

Happily, however, if any British pilgrim returning from 
Italian shrines glowing with colour should have imbibed a love 
and admiration of their charms, and be anxious to take the first 
opportunity of showing his taste by a true revival of their style, 
he need not be denied the pleasure from any want of the proper 
native materials. There are treasures in our little crust of 
British earth quite suitable for his purpose, as they possess 
beauty of colour and imperishability even in the destructive 
London atmosphere. No long or tedious journeys are necessary 
for him to make their acquaintance. Numerous specimens are 
to be seen any day in the hall of the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street—white granite (elvan) from Okehampton, 
Devon, so pure that it used to pass as statuary marble for 
chimneypieces ; green porphyry from Lambay Island, near 
Dublin, fine in colour as “verde antique”; deep red elvan 
(granite without mica) from Cornwall, as rich as ‘‘ rosso antico” ; 
yellow porphyry from St. Colomb Minor, in the same county, 
a flesh-coloured granite with red fern-leaf markings, and many 
others. 

If I may venture on a suggestion, it is that in using them 
they should not be allied with a single foot of soot-absorbing 
freestone, which is blackened before the first year has passed 


away. The rule must be absolute—all or none. ‘There is no 
harmony between their brightness and dull common stone. 

There need be little extra expense in a building constructed 
with these imperishable materials, as their prime cost is not 
higher than that of the best freestone, and there is a clever 
little machine which surfaces them at the rate of a square foot 
in ten minutes, and boys, at small expense, can do the burnish- 
ing. It is a fact, as we know, that London streets are paved 
with them. As to the proof of their durability, take one only 
out of many—the column of the Crimean monument opposite 
Westminster Abbey. It is as bright and perfect as on the day 
it was erected about twenty years ago. If London soot dims 
its lustre for a moment, a hydrant as quickly restores it. The 
deposit is superficial, the material impenetrable. How different 
is the limestone about it! 

I am afraid that the best, and, from their simplicity, mest 
useful examples of the external use of coloured materials in 
construction, lie a little out of the proposed route. But 
there may be some adventurous spirits. About half-way 
between Rome and the east coast of the peninsula is a 
district well worth exploring for this special purpose. The 
principal towns are Aquila, Solmona, and Popoli, and the 
marbles-—red, white, grey, and yellow—are quarried in the 
adjacent hills. Shultz gives one or two examples of these 
buildings. Monreale, near Palermo, must only be mentioned 
as probably the very best example of constructional ornamenta- 
tion in two colours, grey and yellow lava, aided by a sprinkling 
of bright mosaic. Here there is no trace of imitation wood 
panelling as at Florence. The designer of the Duomo was a 
true masonic architect. It has been splendidly illustrated by 
Gravina, and with more plain surface in contrast with the orna- 
mental work it would be perfect. At Genoa, the little church of 
San Matteo, near the Piazza Carlo Felice, and the older parts of 
the Duomoare worth attention. At Rome, Civita Castellana, and 
Subiaco, beautiful details for this kind of work—known as cos- 
mati or ribbon mosaic—may be seen. It consists of geometrical 
patterns in various coloured materials inlaid in white marble, 
and is generally used in bands to emphasise construction, for a 
very effective background to sculpture, ahd for decorating 
spandrel, tympana, and panels.» It is mostly of thirteenth- 
century date, but is very similar to opus Alexandrinum. 
Examples: the cloisters of the Lateran and S. Paolo f. 1. m., 
the tombs of Durandus and Cardinal Gonsalve, and the 
ciborium—a very beautiful work—at the last-named basilica, by 
Arnolfo di Lapo. In England there is a dilapidated example 
in the tomb of Henry III. at Westminster Abbey. It is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning that building in courses of black and 
white marbles, seen in F'isa, Genoa, Florence, and other cities, 


was a special privilege of certain communes and patricians of 


the Middle Ages. 


In conclusion, I need scarcely urge that this simple change 
in design and construction would give us what our grey climate 
and opaque atmosphere demand—the contrast and _ relief of 
permanent colour in our metropolitan architecture, nor that 
those who initiate it will doubtless find their reward. We have 
the materials. All that is wanted is breadth and simplicity of 
style, with a little artistic instinct, such as an Italian tour is 
calculated to promote. 


HOW ALFRED STEVENS BECAME A 
WRITER. 


MONG the artists who have made Paris their home for a 
longer or shorter period are men of many nationalities. 
Alfred Stevens should be classed among them, for he is by 
birth a native of Brussels. He is a grand officer of the Order 
of Leopold, an officer of the Lion of the Netherlands, and in 
other ways is bound to the Low Countries. But Paris has long 
claimed him for her own, and from 1853 when he was awarded 
a Salon medal to 1878 when he was raised to the dignity of 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, he has had as many 
rewards as if he were a-native. What is more, a street was 
called after him. The popularity of a musician is said to be 
undecided until a barrel-organ grinds one of his melodies under 


his windows; in Paris no man can be considered great until his 


name is on a dark-blue plate at the end of a “rue.” A wise 
speculator, knowing the hold which the two words “ Alfred 


Rate or 
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Stevens” have on the minds of artists, determined to utilise 
them as a title for his new street of studios, and as if to suggest 
the character of the patron he appropriated, he covered the 
dead wall at the end with a fine piece of floral decoratioa in 
enamelled tiles. The idea was a good one, as is seen not 
enly by the little colony of artists who have set up their easels 
in the street, but by the drzc-a-drac dealers, print-sellers, and 
others who have established themselves in the shops that were 
assigned for that purpose. Seeing all this, is it not evident 
there is something ina name? A true Parisian must be able 
to afford surprises from time to time to his friends, for in that 
city monotony of any kind becomes unpardonable. So M. 
Alfred Stevens has at last turned author. Under what circum- 
stances he abandoned his pencil for a pen has been told in the 
subjoined narrative by one of his admirers, the “ Parisis” of 
the Figaro :— 

All Paris is familiar with the great athletic, broad-shouldered 
“ garcon,” Alfred Stevens, and at once can recognise his martial 
air, his frank look, his bright eyes, his smiling lip, partly shaded 
by a moustache that was dark as ebony, but is now mixed with 
grey. He tramps along streets and boulevards summer and 
winter, in the same ample coat, his head thrown back, his hat 
en one side, a cigar always in his mouth, and he is sure to be 
observed shaking hands with many pedestrians and eques- 
trians. 

Although of Flemish blood, Alfred Stevens is at once the 
most incorrigible and the most refined of Parisians. So true is 
he to this city of his adoption that in 1870, instead of following 
the example of many others who were oblivious of gratitude and 
fleeing to the security of his native country (he keeps a capital 
studio in Brussels), he stood his ground during that terrible 
year in Paris, which was then as much a furnace as a citadel. 
Remembering the hospitality which he had accepted, he offered 
the aid of his strong arm to the defenders, and, indeed, he was 
then too saddened to be able to paint. 

For M. Stevens the world of art is circumscribed by the line 
of fortifications around the city. That art in costume which so 
many go so far to seek he finds in the dress of the inhabitants, 
and there is enough of humanity for him in the crowds which 
surge on both sides of the Seine between Montmartre and the 
Luxembourg. To his mind, Italy, Germany, Spain, the East, 
the great globe itself, save and except Paris, are, as it were, 
unknown lands, whose silence he has no desire to disturb. 
History he regards as a great solitude, and has a.scruple about 
awakening its echoes. 

According to his theory painting is not the laborious evoca- 
tion of figures and things which are dead and gone, but the 
reproduction, and the more instantaneous the better, of things 
which have reality for us, of figures which are living. And 
among those figures the one which he selects the most 
willingly, and for which he reserves all the treasures of his 
palette, the figure which he studied with the utmost minuteness, 
and of which he may be held to have the monopoly among 
painters, is /a Parisienne. The woman of Paris has had 
chronicles, histories, newspapers, and poems devoted to her, 
‘but until the hour when she was met by Alfred Stevens Za 
Parisienne was without a painter in ordinary. 

Henceforth she was his model, and he studied her 
assiduously. It was not, however, from studio posing that he 
derived his knowledge. Sometimes he followed his model step 
‘ey step in the streets. He watched her at balls and theatres, 
promenading, visiting, in public fétes, and in private life, 
surrounded by the sumptuosity of luxury, or the adorable futili- 
ties which are supposed to be furniture. Wherever she went he 
accompanied her, the palette in one hand and the pencil in the 
other. By study and analysis, he has caught “the Cynthia of the 
minute,” fixed it on canvas, and adorned it with his most brilliant 
<olours. Gay or sad, serene or angry, coquetting or in love, he 
has seen his model under all aspects, and there is not one of 
the little comedies or dramas of which she is by turns the 
heroine that has escaped his curiosity and his pitiless observa- 
_ ¢ion. 

Alfred Stevens adores his art. With him it is not an episode 
in life—it is the life itself. One consequence of this identifica- 
tion of the painter with his art is the enunciation from time to 
time of original doctrines on art, which sometimes take the 
form of humorous views and sometimes of ingenious sugges- 
tions. They are expressed in brief and concise formulas, and 


if occasionally they have a smack of paradox, there are others 
having all the rigour of axioms. 

It is at Tortoni’s, between five and six of an afternoon, that 
M. Stevens dispenses the fruits of his patient observation. The 
restaurant is his Portico. There, amidst a circle of friends, he 
expounds his aphorisms to the accompaniment of the thousand 
and one sounds of the boulevard. Under the circumstances 
pedantry would be out of place. In order that not the least 
trace of it may remain, or for the purpose of securing the 
weight of authority for his remarks (and partly, it may be, for 
his own enjoyment), the artist has put what he said under the 
protection of great artists, whose prerogative could not be gain- 
said without incurring the risk of being deemed a Beeotian. It 
is a process that is novel among painters, although not un- 
familiar to journalists. How many sentences are accepted as 
oracles because they are supposed to have been drawn from the 
wisdom of Guizot and Talleyrand! If it were known that they 
are original, and were the product of the writer of the article, 
the wise public would at once ignore them. M. Alfred Stevens 
has studied the world well, and can amuse himself by playing 
with its weakness. He will introduce in an indifferent tone, 
as if it were something which just arose in his memory, one of 
his remarks in this way, “ Gericault, you know, says that too 
good a vision is often a fatal gift for a painter, since the retina 
takes too much pleasure in seeing so many things in detail.” 
Or he will say, “According to old Corot, strange forests in 
which we have not lived somehow do not speak to us with 
eloquence like that of a wood with which we are familiar and 
intimate.” 

One day—whether by accident or intention, who can tell ?-— 
the bubble burst. In the course of an argument one of his 
habitual hearers brought forward a saying which he had heard 
from M. Stevens. It was supposed to have emanated from 
Delacroix, and was to the effect that “ execution is the style of 
a painter.” “Pardon me,” said M. Stevens; “it was not 
Delacroix who formulated that, but your humble servant.” 
“But I heard you say it was his,” replied the friend. “Iam 
afraid,” suggested M. Stevens, “there must be a little con- 
fusion in your recollection.” 

Henceforth the ruse was ineffectual. Alfred Stevens was 
compelled to take off the masks which it was a whim to 
assume, and become responsible for the maxims and opinions 
which had been the means of increasing the respect for so 
many departed worthies. He revealed himself with the good 
grace in which he does all things, and his “ Impressions sur la 
Peinture” has appeared on the booksellers’ counters. It 
contains some three hundred thoughts, and need it be said 
that artists and amateurs may meditate upon them with 
advantage ? 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday evening. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., vice- 
president, in taking the chair, announced with regret that Mr. 
Ewan Christian, the president, was not sufficiently recovered to 
be present. 

Professor KERR referred to the remarks which Mr. Baron 
Huddleston had made, expressive of his opinion that the five 
per cent. payment to architects was exceedingly objectionable, and 
that the Institute of Architects should look into the matter. Pro- 
fessor Kerr said that Mr. Baron Huddleston mistook the principle 
which guided architects in charging their commission. That 
gentleman thought it was a principle of payment by results. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than that such an im- 
pression should get abroad among the public. Mr. Kerr had 
been a member of the Committee in 1872 when the schedule of 
charges originated, and it was adopted by the Institute as a 
declaration of custom, but no more. The schedule had since 
been revised, but not materially altered, and the same schedule 
had been adopted in many countries abroad, France, Italy, 
‘Germany, &c., and in America. Mr. Kerr then asked a prac- 
tical question—Were architects found to run up their client’s 
expenses in order to get an extra shilling commission in the 
pound? He found, as a rule, that architects were too careful 
in their charges. He had never known an instance of an archi- 
tect running up his client’s expenses. The real grievance was 
that architects did not stand upon the schedule in cases against 
each other. They showed a wonderful ingenuity in explaining 
the schedule away against each other. He suggested.that the 
Institute of Architects should make some declaration in answer 
to the challenge of Baron Huddleston. 
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Mr. CHARLES BARRY remarked that he did not profess to 
have known Mr. Huddleston as Q.C. like Professor Kerr, but 
they all knew him as judge, as also did his brother judges, and 
they knew his opinions, more especially his extra-judicial 
opinions, and he believed it would be best that no notice of the 
remarks should be taken either by the Council of the Institute 
or the profession, besides which, to take any notice would be to 
lay themselves open to the old charge, gu s'exvcuse, S'accuse. 
This pestilent prejudice, formerly so prevalent, had lessened 
of late years—that it would ever altogether disappear was 
doubtful—but he did think the public were always believing 
evil of honourable men. 

Mr. DAWSON said it was right to bear in mind that this 
preiudice had for some years been dying away, and this was 
proved by the cases tried by our judges during the last ten 
years, in which there had been no attempt to call in question 
the five per cent. principle, and Lord Coleridge had spoken of it 
as a custom to be respected. He agreed with Mr. Barry that 
it was best-to take no notice of the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN recalled Professor Kerr’s remark, that archi- 
tects were never tempted to run up their costs. The anxiety 
of architects was devoted with a single eye to the client’s 
interests, to keep down the accounts, and the more the public 
knew architects —and they would know them better—the less 
would they ever imagine that architects dreamed of augment- 
ing their fees at the client’s expense. He understood the sense 
of the meeting was that no notice should be taken of the 
matter. 

Professor KERR said that since the system of the obligatory 
examination had been established for the admission of 
Associates to the Institute of Architects, it had been noticed 
that the candidates had been much fewer than they had 
expected, and on the last occasion there had been absolutely 
no candidates at all. It was natural that an idea should be 
prevalent that the examinations were a failure. Rejected 
candidates complained that the examination was too severe, 
and somewhat eccentric and complex. The candidates who 
passed made the same complaint, that the range of the exami- 
nation was too great and too discursive. Another incident was 
the refusal to award the Ashpitel prize after a number of candi- 
dates, in their own opinion, had passed, as they thought, with 
considerable satisfaction, and who also considered they were 
qualified to judge. When they remembered Mr. Ashpitel, and 
the object of his prize,no one would suppose that he would 
reserve the prize to the dissatisfaction of young men rising up 
in the profession. He (the speaker) was always suspicious of 
refusals, and he had expressed his opinion at the time. 
Professor Kerr then entered into the question of publishing 
previous examination questions, which he considered necessary, 
seeing the complexity and discursiveness of the programme 
and its exaggeration throughout. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY observed that Professor Kerr had a 
question to ask. Mr. Kerr was instead opening up the whole 
question of education. 

Professor KERR said he was coming to his question when 
Mr. Barry interrupted him ; but he was quite willing to sit down. 
He could not come to his motion without explaining what it 
referred to. Mr. Kerr then ran over the many details and 
subjects embraced by the examination, concluding his survey 
by mentioning the list of books given as absolutely necessary 
to be read. There were 187 volumes, besides encyclopzedias, 
&c., and many books in different languages. ‘The examination 
was to endorse a man’s fitness to practise as an architect—to ex- 
clude those who were unfit. No young man overtwenty-one, he 
contended, should be excluded unless it could be proved he was 
unfit to be an architect ; and there was no necessity for this 
wide range of study to qualify him. Under: these circum- 
stances Mr. Cates came forward and invited young men to 
come down to his office for assistance and advice. It was 
quite contrary to all academical custom to let candidates and 
examiners come in contact. He understood all the dodges of 
students, and it would bring in the principle of individualism, 
and students would study the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the 
examiner in order to pass with greater facility. In concluding 
his remarks Professor Kerr formally asked by what authority, 
from the Council or from any general meeting or otherwise, 
such proposals were so published ? 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER said he felt they had been taken by 
surprise by Professor Kerr raising the whole question of 
examination before a thin attendance of members. He then 
alluded to a letter of Mr. Kerr’s in the Suzlder, of January 23, 
and said there were one or two expressions in the letter for 
which the writer should be called to order. He took it that the 
matter ought to have been brought forward in a proper manner, 
and not by writing to the Buzlder. 

Mr. J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, said he would 
answer the question as briefly as the circumstances of the case 
allowed. After recalling that by By-law 14 of the year 1877 it 
had been enacted that the obligatory examination should take 
place in March 1882, to supersede the voluntary examination 
hitherto held, he enumerated the meetings. of the committee, 


and showed that Mr. Cates had been in each case chosen chair- 
man to the Board of Examiners, and that the Council had 
approved of the appointment, and that in special business 
meetings, &c., Mr. Cates had been referred to as chairman of 
the Board ; and that on Jan. 11 the Council had requested Mr. 
Cates to attend the examination shortly to be held in Leeds, 
and that Mr. Cates had twice already attended examinations in. 
the provinces. Mr. Anderson then said that the chairman of 
the Board of Examiners was not technically an examiner at all, 
nor did he set the questions of the examination papers. ° It was 
felt to be most necessary to give students advice in the matter, 
and that very day the Council at its meeting approved the 
action of the chairman of the Board by the following resolu- 
tion :—“ The Council approve the action of the chairman of 
the London Board of Examiners (Mr. Cates) in having given 
publicity to the ‘Advice to Students’ already approved by the 
Council and published in the Kalendar for 1885-86, and cor- 
dially thank him for the action he has taken, and also for the 
zeal, unselfishness, and ability with which he has always in- 
terested himself in the advancement of architectural education.” 
Professor Kerr had attended none of the examinations. He 
(the speaker) had attended several, and was struck with the 
wide and extensive range of knowledge shown by the candi- 
dates. He could bear testimony to the zeal, ability, and judg- 
ment Mr. Cates had displayed throughout in conducting the 
examinations, and he said deliberately that the Institute owed 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Cates. ae 

Professor KERR said the voluntary examination was never 
superseded. 

Mr. ANDERSON said that the voluntary examination being 
defunct, it was strange Professor Kerr should ask what had 
become of it. ' 

Mr. AStoN WEBB said he had proposed that Mr. Cates 
should give publicity to the matter by a letter to the papers, 
because its notification in the Proceedings and Kalendar would 
not be seen. 

The CHAIRMAN said he should carry away with him the 
conviction that whenever he had anything to do with pupils 
that he should send them to Mr. Cates. - 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY said a record was kept of those who 
passed the voluntary and obligatory examinations. Since 1881 
about three times the number had presented themselves, and 
about twice the number had passed the examinations, as com- 
pared with the total figures of the previous nineteen years under 
the voluntary examinations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER BEAZELEY then (9 P.M.) read a paper, 
entitled 

Swedish Building Law. ' 

Mr. Beazeley began by stating that the building law of 
Sweden was defined by a royal ordinance (1875), and building 
regulations were then framed by the municipal authorities of 
each town. An abstract of the ordinance in the several 
chapters was as follows :—The first referred to the regulations, 
building committee for each town, and fines for breaches of the 
ordinance or regulations. 
tions, dealing with building plots, streets, squares, quays, &c., 
together with the general laying-out of towns, of which author- 
ised plans are prepared, and no new districts are allowed until 
the plans of them have been approved of by the Crown. The 
third, Sections 17-28, referred to the subdivision of building 
plots, the maintenance of boundaries, levels, yard spaces, 
building lines, sanitary ordinance, and number of storeys per- 
mitted to dwelling-houses ; Sections 29-33 dealt with corner 
buildings, external painting, cellars, dwelling-rooms, churches, 
and other buildings intended for the assemblage of large 
numbers of people; Sections 34-36 with fireproof walls, 
roofing, chimneys, fireplaces, and precautions against fire 5 
Sections 37-44 included application for permission to build, 
duties of the building committee as to building lines, 
sanitary arrangements and surface drainage, &c., and also 
referred to Government buildings. The fourth dealt with 
the responsibility of persons building without leave from 
the committee, the levying of fines, and various legal pro- 
ceedings arising upon the regulations ; it, also related to the 
employment of architects, their responsibility, that of the build- 
ing owner, and the duty of the provincial governors to see the 
ordinance and regulations duly enforced. The building regula- 
tions, based upon the ordinance, varied much in different towns, 
and were therefore dealt with by the speaker in a general way 
under the principal heads, any great diversity being noticed. 
The heads were :—Building plots, streets, projections upon or 
cover streets, yards, foundation walls, height of buildings and 
thickness of walls, fireproof walls, chimneys and fireplaces, 
doors and gateways, windows, floors and ceilings, entries and 
stairs, roofs, gutters, &c., concrete buildings, timber buildings, 
theatres, and the inspection of buildings. 
frontage less than 49 feet and area less than from 2,847 to 9,489 
square feet, was not allowed to be rebuilt upon until it had been 
decided whether it should be purchased by the town for im- 
proving the dimensions of other plots ; plots of greater frontage 
were not so subject to compulsory sale. Sidewalks were not to 


The second contained sixteen sec- 


A building plot with . 
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be broken into by carriage entrances, &c., but the gutter was to 
be properly bridged where necessary to allow vehicles to cross 
the sidewalk, which was to be from 5 feet to 7 feet 9 inches 
wide in streets, and 9 feet 9 inches on squares and open 
~ public places. The minimum width of roadway must be from 
17 feet 6 inches to 23 feet 5 inches. If ground were not 
wholly occupied by a building, the yard space must equal at 
least from one-fifth to one-third of its area. In new quarters, 
buildings were not to exceed 66 feet in height, excepting 
-churches and other public buildings. Openings in fireproof 
walls were, in some regulations, absolutely prohibited, and inall 
cases subject to stringent conditions. Dwelling-houses were 
not allowed to have mansard roofs, roofs were to be covered 
only with tile, slate, metal, or other approved fireproof mate- 
rial. Straw bedding to tiles was prohibited. A trap-door, 
sheathed with metal, must be provided in every roof, and a 
ladder always ready under it. Theatres must be situated at 
least 40 feet within the boundary of their own ground on all 
sides ; or else 10 feet within the boundary, with fireproof walls 
not less than 1 foot 54 inches thick, having but one opening, if 
necessary, at the ground-level for exit. The inspection of new 
buildings was to be performed by cne of the building com- 
mittee and the town architect. The drawings of each intended 
building must be examined, as also the proposed site. Inspec- 
tion during the progress of building had to be made at eight 
stages, and notice given to the building committee when each 
stage was reached. Mr. Beazeley concluded by referring to 
matters appertaining to light and air. 

Mr. E. WOODTHORPE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Beazeley for his paper. He remarked how cleat and exhaustive 
an exposition had been given by Mr. Beazeley of the building 
regulations, but, however great the temptation, it was impossible 
at that late hour to discuss the details of the Metropolitan 
Building Act they themselves worked under. The powers 
under the Swedish law seemed more arbitrary than with us, 
and the provisions against fire were clear and wholesome, as 
befitted the timber construction in that country. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER seconded the vote of thanks. He 
considered it would be advantageous if the regulations of the 
Swedish building law were enforced, as far as practicable, in 
this country. The Swedish law of easements was decidedly 
better than our own very unsatisfactory provisions. 

Professor KERR pointed out a principle in Swedish building 
law that would have wholesome results if adopted in the 
metropolis, which required that a building which did not con- 
form to the building laws should, when extensively out of repair, 
be entirely demolished, and not repaired. 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER mentioned that in Sweden a client 
was responsible to the surveyor if he did not employ an archi- 
tect. He thought that both here and in Sweden the tendency 
was far too much in the direction of officialism., 

The vote of thanks was duly passed. 

Mr. BEAZELEY, in replying, said there was a general use of 
brick and stone in Sweden as building materials, except in the 
remote districts, where timber was employed. It was the case 
that buildings not in accordance with the building stipulations, 
when dilapidated, could not be repaired beyond a certain point, 
and certainly not to the extent of reconstruction. In regard 
of fire, the general welfare was regarded before the interests 
of private owners, and the provisions contained every precaution 
that could be devised against fire. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


TESSERZ:. 


Colour in Architecture. 
OWEN JONES. 

HE ancients always used colour to assist in the development 

of form, always employed it as a further means of bringing 
out the constructive features of a building. Thus, in the Egyptian 
column, the base of which represented the root—the shaft, the 
stalk—the capital, the buds and flowers of the lotus or papyrus, 
the several colours were so applied that the appearance of 
strength in the column was increased, and the contours of the 
various lines more fully developed. In Gothic architecture, 
also, colour was always employed to assist in developing the 
forms of their panel work and tracery, and this it effected to an 
extent of which it is difficult to form an idea, in the present 
colourless condition of the buildings. In the slender shafts of 
their lofty edifices, the idea of elevation was still further in- 
creased by upward-running spiral lines of colour, which, while 
adding to the apparent height of the column, also helped to 
define its form. In Oriental art, again, we always find the 
constructive lines of the building well defined by colour. An 
apparent additional height, length, breadth, or bulk always 
results from its judicious application, and with their ornaments 
in relief it develops constantly new forms which would have 
been altogether lost without it. Their artists have in this but 
followed the guiding inspiration of nature, in whose works 


every transition of form is accompanied by a modification of 
colour, so disposed as to assist in producing distinctness of ex- 
pression, Thus, for' example, flowers are separated by colour 
from their leaves and stalks, and these again from the earth in 
which they grow. So also in the human figure every change of 
form is.marked by a change of colour: thus the colour of the 
hair, the eyes, the eyelids, and lashes, the sanguine complexion 
of the lips, the rosy bloom of the cheek, all assist in producing 
distinctness, and more visibly bringing out the form. We all 
know how much the absence or impairment of these colours, as 
in sickness, contributes to deprive the features of their proper 
meaning and expression. Had nature applied but one colour 
to all objects, they would have been indistinct in form as well 
as monotonous ‘in aspect. It is the boundless variety of her 
tints that perfects the modelling and defines the outline of each, 
detaching equally the modest lily from the grass amidst which 
it springs, and the glorious sun, parent of all colour, from the 
firmament in which it shines. 


lenheim’ Palace. 
UVEDALE PRICE. 

At Blenheim, Vanbrugh conceived and executed a very bold 
and difficult design, that of uniting in one building the beauty 
and magnificence of the Grecian architecture, the picturesque- 
ness of the Gothic, and the massive grandeur of a castle; 
and, in spite of many faults for which he was very justly 
reproached, he has formed in a style truly his own, and a well- 
combined whole, a mansion worthy of a great prince and 
warrior. His first point appears to have been massiveness, the 
foundation of grandeur; then, to prevent the mass from being 
a lump, he has made bold projections of various heights as 
foregrounds to the main building; and, lastly, having been 
forcibly struck with the variety of outline against the sky in 
many Gothic and other ancient buildings, he has raised on the 
top of that part where the slanting roof begins in any house of 
the Italian style a number of decorations of various characters. 
These, if not new in themselves, have at least been applied by 
him in a new and peculiar manner; and the union of them 
gives a surprising splendour and magnificence, as well as 
variety, to the summit of that princely edifice. 


Ghiberti’s Gates. 
R. WESTMACOTT, R.A. 

It is not pretended that these reliefs are free from faults. 
Their chief imperfection arises out of the undefined notions 
which then existed of the true principles that respectively 
govern, or should govern, composition in painting and sculp- 
ture. It is obviously not of the province of the latter art (which 
is confined to representing objects by defined forms alone) to 
attempt perspective appearances and effects, which can only be 
truly and effectively given by aid of colour, or by the skilful 
distribution of light and shadow. In the work under con- 
sideration this principle is invaded. Objects are represented 
jn various planes ; and those which suould be subordinate are, 
in consequence of the necessary relief given to them in order 
to define their forms, forced upon the attention, or cast shadows 
to the injury of more important features in the design. The 
number of small parts, and a too great minuteness of detail, are 
also defects in this remarkable work,’and .deprive it of that 
breadth of effect which is so admirable a quality in art. 


The Roof of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
E. W. BRAYLEY. 

The main ribs or groins spring from the capitals of trip- 
licated columns wrought on the face of the side-piers, and they 
unite in the middle of the vaulting, thus forming a series of 
pointed arches. Every groin appears to go through the centre 
of a vast circular pendant, which, expanding from an octagenal 
base, extends the rich embroidery of its ramifications over the 
vault, till the extreme circles of each meet at the apex. All the 
pendants are described on such exact geometrical principles, 
that the stones composing each have the effect of key-stones ; 
and as the groins which intersect them, and, indeed, forma 
part of the general mass, abut against the cross-springers, 
which stretch over the aisles from the exterior buttresses, the 
whole vaulting is by that means made steadfast and im- 
movable. To prevent the groins from spreading at the 
haunches, or, as it is technically termed, “kicking,” the space 
between them and the side piers is occupied by perforated 
masonry, intersected by stays or cross-bands placed diagonally.. 
The under part of the groins, as well as of the ribs of the great 
arch, is curiously wrought into numerous cinquefoil-headed 
radiations, the outer point of each being ornamented with 
foliage. At the angles of the piers between the groins and the 
clerestory windows are half pendants, and from the central point 
of the arch above each window, a secondary division of the 
vaulting takes its rise, which fills up all the interstices between 
the outer circles of the great pendants, its projecting lines 
meeting at the apex, and being there formed into smaller 
pendants, about 4 feet in diameter, which key the whole 
together. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Wuen Grorce IV. visited Scotland WaLTerR Scort seized 
upon the tumbler out of which His Majesty imbibed the 
national beverage, and vowed that it was to be an heir- 
loom in his family. The Wizard of the North put it care- 
fully in his tail-coat, and then sat upon it. There was an 
end to one romance. A longer life has befallen another 
drinking-glass. After the battle of Malplaquet the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH slept at the chateau of Blairon, near the 
village. He drank out of a glass that came from Bohemia, 
and ever since it has been carefully preserved. But every- 
thing precious seems fated to find its way to the auction- 
room, and the Marlborough glass is no exception, Next 
week it may have another owner. The possessors probably 
heard of the enormous sums that were paid for the Blenheim 
pictures, and imagined that they also had a prize for which 
England would pay handsomely. If so, they are sure to be 
disappointed. 


It is said that M. VerercHacuin, the painter of the 
horrors of Russian and other battle-fields, was among the 
crowd that assembled last week in Trafalgar Square. He has 
seen much of the tragedy of life, but he 1s reported to have 
declared that in all his experience he never witnessed such 
a mass of terrible countenances. As he could not describe 
his impressions in words, M. VERETCHAGUIN has thoughts 
of painting the scene. It is, however, one of the subjects 
from which art had better turn aside. 


Tue picture of Mozarr directing the performance of his 
“Requiem,” which M. Munxacsy exhibited this week in 
Paris, is a companion to his Micron dictating the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and it bids fair to be no less popular when repro- 
duced as a print. It measures about ro feet 6 inches. 
The subject is one that has been often painted, and indeed 
it could hardly be better suited to pictorial purposes if it 
had been prearranged. M. Munxacsy always tells his story 
in the clearest way, and there is no doubt left on the mind 
of the spectator that Mozarr was poor and dying at the 
time, that his wife and friends were full of sympathy for his 
fate, and that for the moment the musicians were more 
absorbed with the work than with the author. There are 
three kinds of emotion to be expressed, and the picture is 
.disposed accordingly. Mozart, at the time represented, 
was confined to the bed from which he never rose; but 
M. Munxacsy prefers to paint the composer seated in a 
_chair in a yellow dressing-gown, and with a woollen covering 
over his knees. With his feeble right hand Mozarr marks 
time, and in his left he holds a page of the score as if it 
were too heavy for his fingers. His wife stands behind 
him, and his little boy is on the right. There are three 
singers on the left, with an accompanist at the harpsichord, 
and, as we have said, their thoughts are on the “ Requiem.” 
Near the harpsichord—one is seen leaning on the instru- 
ment—are the friends of the musician, who, unlike the 
musicians, are thinking more of the master than of his work. 
In the pictures by which the painter was earliest known 
everybody was struck by the sparkling manner and the 
daring contrasts of light and shade. ‘There is more sobriety 
in his later works, and his A/ozav¢ has not a touch of 
garishness in any part. 


THE following statement has been prepared by Mr. 
W. H. Wuire, respecting the influence of voluntary and 
obligatory examinations on the membership of the In- 
stitute :—A register is kept at the Institute containing the 
names of all those who have passed the voluntary and 
obligatory examinations. As each candidate, who has 
passed either examination, is admitted an Associate, his 
name is added to that register, and his signature inscribed 
therein. During twenty years (1861-81), from the com- 
mencement to the end of the voluntary examination, when 
r2 examinations were held, 43 candidates. passed, and of 
these 29 are now members. During four years (1882-85), 
since the present obligatory examination came into exist- 
ence, 68 candidates have passed, out of 96 persons who 
have applied to be examined, and of the 68, 64 are now 
Associates, one has not offered himself for membership, and 
three are deceased after having been admitted Associates. 
The Ashpitel. Prize, founded in 1872, was awarded three 
times (1873-81) during the period of the voluntary examina- 
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tion ; during 1882-85 it was awarded once. In the volun- 
tary examination a certificate was granted, but passing the 
obligatory examination simply entitles a man to become a 
candidate for the associateship. In the voluntary examina- 
tion a candidate had to pay a fee of four guineas to be ~ 
examined, and if, having passed, he afterwards wished to 
become an Associate, he had to pay a further (entrance) fee 
of three guineas ; a young man who enters for the obliga- 
tory examination pays a fee of three guineas, which, if he 
passes, is placed to his account as his entrance fee should 
he be elected an Associate within eighteen months from the 
date of his passing. 


Amonc the fashionable portrait painters of Paris there is 
not one who holds a higher rank than M. CHapLin, who has 
received commissions in his time from almost all the 
imperial and royal princesses. Nevertheless, his name and 
honours figure in the list of “peintres étrangers.” M. 
CHAPLIN is the son of English parents, and it is only a few 
days since he obtained the documents by which he becomes 
henceforth a naturalised Frenchman. 


Tue Birmingham Architectural Association have raised 
a note of warning about the risks that belong to the com- 
petition for the workhouse infirmary. Three points should 
be considered by strangers before attacking the plans :-— 
1. No professional adjudicator or referee has been appointed. 
2. A local architect, who has already done a great deal of 
work for the guardians, was appointed to prepare block 
plans for the proposed buildings, and to arrange other pre- 
liminaries in connection with the competition, for which he 
has been paid the sum of 300/. 3. The gentleman re- 
ferred to in Clause 2 would have been appointed architect 
for the building but for the casting vote of the chairman, 
and it may be presumed he will be a competitor. 


Jupces so often complain about the condition of Court- 
houses in town and country, it is difficult to know which is 
entitled to be considered the worst among them. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice Writs, Stafford has most claims to the 
position, for on Wednesday his lordship declared the Stafford 
Court-house to be the worst ventilated of all those in which 
it was his misfortune to sit. The only means of ventilation 
was to open a window and door near the bench. Having 
to sit in a draught so long, Mr. Justice W1Lts said he should 
not be surprised if he caught his death in Stafford. His 
lordship also referred to the effect that was produced by the 
poisonous atmosphere in dulling the intellect at a time when 
it ought to be most active. For the sake of justice, he 
begged of the authorities of the building to enable judges 
and counsel to investigate cases in which men’s lives and 
liberties were involved by surrounding them with an 
innoxious atmosphere. The authorities have grown 
accustomed to appeals of the kind, and seem to be as far 
as ever from comprehending that it is possible to make 
provision for the ventilation of buildings in the condition 
of the Stafford Court-house. 


Tur Scottish Church, a magazine published in Perth, 
contains an article by Mr. JoHN Honeyman, which is 
deserving of attention from all who are concerned in the 
question of erecting dwellings for the poor. Mr. HONEYMAN 
does not wish the laws of political economy to be set aside 
by philanthropists. His proposals are as follows :—“ That 
corporations raising money on the security of the rates, and 
all bodies receiving Government loans at the reduced rate 
of interest, should be prohibited from letting dwellings — 


erected with such aid at lower rents than will suffice 


to yield a clear return of 5 per cent. on the entire 
cost of the buildings, including in such cost the fair 
market value of the land, and all such incidental 
expenses asa private builder would in the ordinary course 
have to incur, such clear return being over and above any 
portion of the price of the subjects which the Government 
may require to be refunded annually.” Mr. HoNEYMAN 
says this way of dealing with the case is not unreasonable. 
“It leaves the builder still unjustly handicapped, but it 
would suffice to clear the path for the benevolent worker, 
which is at present barred ; and should it ever become law, 
we will gladly fulfil our promise to show how the great work of 
improving the condition of the dwellings of the poor might 
be done by an adequate organisation of volunteer workers.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ANGEL OF THE BOOK. 

N our notice of Signor BARzAGHI CATTANEO we referred 

to his frescoes in many Continental buildings. We 

publish to-day the first of the four angels in the pendentives 

of the Church of St. Spiridion at Trieste. The figures are 

of large dimensions, the face of each being nearly 4 feet 

in length. It will be seen that the expression is not of the 

stereotyped kind that is too common among works of the 
class. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE BANK, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS design for the new premises for the Staffordshire 
Bank was selected in limited competition. The 
work has been commenced. 

On the ground floor is the banking-room, about 45 feet 
square, 18 feet high, entered by a lobby from Temple Row. 
The arcade formed by the external windows is repeated on 
the inside walls, the piers consisting of coupled Ionic 
columns. This design is continued round the two blank 
sides of the room. ‘The ceiling is somewhat elaborate, and 
is a constituent part of the fireproof floor above. This 
floor is of one span without columns, and no timber is used 
in its construction. 

The richly-panelled dado and all the fittings will be of 
mahogany, and the work above, including the fluted 
pilasters, capitals, cornices, and ceilings, will be of Parian 
cement. The local manager’s room and. one strong-room 
open directly from the banking-room. The corridor be- 
yond, with side entrance from St. Philip’s Churchyard, gives 
access to the directors’ staircase and to the offices of the 
general manager, the secretary and assistant secretary, 
inspector and waiting-room, and directors’ private room. 

In the basement are a strong-room, a large fireproof 
room, extensive stationery stores, clerks’ luncheon-room, 
messengers’ room, 
apparatus. 

On the first floor are the board-room, 30 feet by 18 feet ; 
the shareholders’ meeting-room, 45 feet by 22 feet 6 inches ; 
ante-room, waiting-room, lavatory, &c., and directors’ room. 

The resident manager’s house consists of large dining, 
drawing, and breakfast-rooms on the first floor, and kitchens, 
&c., and eight bedrooms, bath-room, &c., on the floor 
above. 

A concrete flat over a considerable part of the first 
floor is divided into two portions, one forming kitchen-yard, 
with coal-shed and lift from basement, the other being 
utilised as garden and conservatory. 

The front throughout, which is 170 feet in extent, to the 
two elevations is of Bath stone from Farleigh Down, with 
Box ground stone for weatherings. The design, in English 
Renaissance, is simple and dignified. The three sculptured 
groups represent Manufactures, Agriculture, Art and Science. 

The illustration is from a sepia drawing by Mr. J. K1nc 
James, of Handsworth. The architect is Mr. WILLIAM 
Dous.eDay, of 67 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

The contractors are Messrs. Wm. Bissrerr & Sons, of 
Sheffield, and the quantities were taken by Mr. RoBEertT 
Griccs, of Gray’s Inn, London. 


TOWN RESIDENCE OF LADY ADELIZA MANNERS. 


HE above building was completed last year at 
Cranley Gardens, Kensington, and is unique in 
plan by the avoidance of the usual peculiarities of London 
planning. ‘The basement floor contains the servants’ offices; 
the ground and first floors the reception-rooms, where will 
be found in windows and recesses those old-fashioned seats 
with lifting tops so dear to ladies for hiding odds and ends. 
The upper floors are devoted to bed and dressing-rooms, &c. 
At the rear there is an octagonal servants’ stairs (not seen 
in the view), with doors to principal staircase on each half 
landing. The architect of the building is Mr. C. H. 
Tuomas, of 48 Pall Mall, S.W. 


DOWN PARK, YELVERTON. 
HIS residence, which is now in progress, is situated 


on the borders of Roborough Down, and is near the 
Yelverton Station. A damp-course will be formed over all 


walls; the ground floor is of hollow brick walls, and the first 


lavatory, water-closets,, and heating 


owe 


floor has vertical plain and ornamental tiling. The roof is 
also tiled. The porch, vestibule, and conservatory, and 
some hearths will be tiled. The hall will be laid with 
parquetry flooring. The chimney-pieces will be in wood. 
Hot and cold water will be laid on to each floor, and to the 
bath-room. The hall is arranged for warming and venti- 
lating the house. On the ground floor are dining-room, 
with servery from kitchen, offices, with dairy, wine-cellar, 
&c. The study and morning-room are also on this floor. 
The dressing-room on ground floor, and boudoir on first 
floor, have ingle-nooks. The balconies are approached 
from the landings. There are ten bedrooms. 

The architect of the building is Mr. B. PETHICK, 21 
Clifton Villas, Paddington, London. 


BAS-RELIEF IN ROME.* 
By A. S. MURRAY. 


Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
Ae approach now a period in the history of bas-relief 
from which very little satisfaction is to be derived, 
beyond the satisfaction, if it is such, of learning what was done 
at a particular time and in particular circumstances. The 
decline of any one form of art, when other forms of artistic expres- 
sion are flourishing around it, is never a cheerful subject. It is 
not like the decline of an individual or a state, which we accept 
as an inevitable and inexorable law of nature. It is rather like 
the decay of one branch in an otherwise healthy tree—a curious 
spectacle which we cannot pass by without inquiring into its 
cause. In some instances it perishes from mere neglect on the 
part of those who hitherto had monopolised the care of foster- 
ing it, or some other branch overshadows it and cuts off the 
light which before had been so benignant. You may see amid 
the introduction of new machinery how this or that old pro- 
fession or trade dies out, from no inherent fault. It cannot be 
said that these considerations apply directly to the history of 
bas-relief in Rome. It suffered from no lack of encourage- 
ment. But then, was the encouragement judicious? Or was it 
of a kind calculated to drive away to other occupations men 
who respected their art, leaving the field to those who could 
not help themselves? In that case the art of bas-relief was 
like the withered branch which retains its general form, and 
even waves in the wind. But, alas! for its colour and vitality. 

Art can only flourish under difficulties when its average 
patrons are men like Trimalchio, whom Petronius invents as a 
type of the class who, starting in life as slaves, had ended in 
amassing great fortunes. He is proud of the richly-chased 
silver vases which he has bought at enormous prices. He 
delights in showing them to visitors, recounting the sums he 
paid, and explaining the subjects in a manner worthy of Mrs. 
Malaprop. He takes Cassandra for Medea, and overflows at 
ihe sight of her slain children lying dead, poor things! and 
so lifelike. Then he has a scene of Daedalus putting Niobe 
inside the Trojan horse! Finally, he would not sell them for 
any money. 

The phrase “Art in Rome” generally means art practised 
under the Roman empire. I do not, however, now put that re- 
striction upon it, but would ratker include also that earlier and 
better Rome under the sway of the Republic. It is true that 
the monuments of this earlier period are rare, as, indeed, how 
could it otherwise be, when Rome was rebuilt by Augustus and 
again destroyed by Nero? Augustus boasted that he had 
found a Rome of clay and left one of marble. His subjects 
may well have been grateful. But we must decline to share 
their feelings, for it is precisely that old clay city that attracts 
us most at present. Fortunately we have some remains of 
it, and I would call your attention in particular to a series 
of reliefs in terra-cotta, which have survived the improve- 
ments of Augustus. Our Museum possesses a fair selection 
of them, from which an opinion may be formed of their merits. 
You will see that they offer a marked contrast to average 
Roman work: they abound in what would be called Hellenic 
grace of conception and skill. I should rather say Hellen- 
istic, since that is the technical expression now in use for 
Greek art as it was after the age of Alexander the Great. At 
that time art was confronted with a choice of two ways—either 
to go forward into realism, or to sink backward into a pretence 
of idealism. Many artists chose the latter course, and the 
terra-cottas to which I refer are evidence of the result. They are 
the work of men trading on the old idealism ; only I must tone 
down that expression, by adding that such of the terra-cottas as 
were produced in the beginning of the Hellenistic age would 
justly claim to be regarded as legitimate descendants of the 
true ideal period. No doubt a number of them were so 


* A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy on Monday evening, 
February 8. 
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produced. The specimens found in the ruins of Pompeii can in 
most cases be traced to buildings which belonged to the 
original Oscan town, and which had survived the first earth- 
quake ; buildings, in short, which can be dated in the third 
and second centuries B.c. The same date would apply, I sup- 
pose, to the terra-cottas recently discovered in the excavations 
at Nemi, which have done so much honour to the archzological 
enterprise of the English ambassador at Rome, Sir John 
Lumley, and his coadjutor, Mr. Pullan. Now the early part of 
the third century is sufficiently close to the age of pure idealism 
for an artist of an average length of life to have worked in both 
periods. We cannot then rightly say that in his old age he was 
trading on the spirit of his youth if he produced terra-cottas 
of this quality. It is clear, however, that not nearly all the 
terra-cottas are the work of veterans of this stamp. On the 
contrary, you will find among them not a few panels which at 
first sight would seem to be archaic work of the sixth century 
B.c. They are only an imitation of archaic work, and you will 
recognise in the manner in which the artist has concentrated 
his skill on an over-refined and super-subtle conception, the 
influence of one of those epidemics with which the art world 
is familiar. Nevertheless, these terra-cottas were one of the 
means by which it was sought in the Republican age of Rome 
to maintain a spirit of idealism. Motives which had been 
thought out and sculptured by the best men of Greece were 
now seized on, modified a little, and turned to new purposes. 
The favour in which some of them were held may be seen 
from the number of times they are repeated with but slight 
alteration, as for example in the group of Victory sacrificing a 
cow in the attitude and manner of the Greek bronze referred to 
in the last lecture. We must notice also the contemporary 
bas-reliefs in marble, and here we have to deal not so much 
with one great monument as with a long series of isolated slabs 
and a large number of sculptured sarcophagi. Two or three of 
them will fairly represent the rest. Let us begin with the slab 
on which we see Bacchus visiting Icarius, as the subject is 
usually explained. The same subject treated in the same 
manner occurs in one of the terra-cotta panels of which I have 
been speaking, in the British Museum. You can see that it has 
no lack of Hellenistic grace, that it introduces a mild effort at 
distance, and some sense of humour in the little satyr support- 
ing the big Bacchus, but with all there is very little force in it. 
Or, again, we may take another Bacchic marble from the 
British Museum, which is neither better nor worse than a large 
number of the same class. The drapery of the maenad in front, 
especially above the left ankle, is merely a foolish imitation of 
what is often seen in good Greek reliefs. The roundness of the 
forms, both of the two satyrs and the maenad, recalls the 
manner of an ancient silversmith. Similarly the scratchy treat- 
ment of the drapery, though it is directly meant to indicate a 
thin material, such as muslin, is also meant to act as a foil to 
the limbs, just as a silversmith in such a case would have 
deadened the surface of the drapery to act as a foil. More 
interesting is a marble disc, also in the British Museum, repre- 
senting Apollo and Artemis slaying the children of Niobe. You 
can there see the process by which a Graeco-Roman sculptor 
borrowed the motives and types of well-known statues and 
cleverly applied them to the surface and space at his dis- 
posal. 

Much might be said of the long series of sculptured sarco- 
ph agi still existing. They took the place of the Greek sfelae 
of which I spoke in the last lecture, and if they did nothing 
else, they introduced a larger scope for decoration. But as a 
rule there is little invention shown in them. Undoubtedly the 
subjects are well chosen from the perennial source of Greek 
myth and legend, not to say from Greek representations of the 
same. Persephone carried off by Pluto to the nether world 
would suit the sarcophagus of one who had died in early 
maidenhood. Selene, descending from the sky to look on the 
sleeping Endymion, would serve for a youth who might awake 
in another world presided over by deities. Of the general style 
of these sarcophagi it will be enough to say that they cling to 
the ideal age of Greek bas-relief and drag it down. 

To.return to our terra-cotta panels, we may notice that 
while they constituted a marked feature in the mural deco- 
ration of palaces in the third, second, and first centuries 
B.C.. we have to imagine these same palaces stocked with 
richly-chased vessels of silver, and marble vases finely 
sculptured with reliefs of satyrs and bacchantes, centaurs, 
cupids, and foliage. That the marble vases were copied from 
the silver work of the Alexandrian age is beyond doubt; the 
manner of the relief and the delight in an abundance of deco- 
rative foliage were characteristics of the silversmith then. 
These are to some extent also the characteristics of the terra- 
cottas, but they persisted in remaining more or less true to their 
architectural functions, and it cannot be wondered that by 
dezrees, as this artistic opulence of silver and marble vases 
poured into Roman palaces, the terra-cottas were perceived to 
be out of fashion. They gave way first to reliefs sketched in 
boldly in the stucco of the wall, such as those discovered a few 
years ago in the Farnesina Gardens in Rome, then to fresco 


imitations of reliefs. At that stage the Empire appeared on. 
the scene. ; 

To account for the persistency of the terra-cotta reliefs it 
should be remembered that, however Hellenistic they may have 
become in the spirit of their designs, they were originally almost 
an invention of the Italian race, the Etruscans being included 
in that designation. Tradition says that the practice of work- 
ing in terra-cotta was brought to Etruria in legendary times 
from Corinth, and there is no reason to dispute the essential 
truth of this statement. You have heard how the Greeks traced 
the first bas-relief in clay to one of their oldest designers, 
Butades, of Corinth, and no traveller in that neighbourhood 
can fail to be struck with its natural adaptation for a great 
centre of working in clay, as indeed it was. But there isa 
difference between getting such a preliminary start, and being 
guided subsequently from the same quarter. Of this latter 
there is almost nothing that could be called evidence. For, 
although the Greeks in archaic times employed terra-cotta for 
the cornices of their temples, and modelled it with reliefs, which 
hardly differ from contemporary specimens found in Etruria, 
yet the Greeks throughout the best period of their art had little 
love for this material as a means of permanent sculpture. How 
differently the early Etruscans viewed it may be gathered from 
the record of the capture of Veii by the Romans. That Tuscan 
city possessed a bulwark of defence in the form of a great group ~ 
in terra-cotta. It had happened that this group, when in pro- 
cess of being fired, had swollen and burst out the walls of the 
kiln. The augurs were consulted, and declared the will of the 
gods to be that Veii would be safe from her enemies so long as 
she retained the miraculous group. That, however, she was 
unable to do. The Romans carried it off to adorn their temple 
of Jupiter in the Capitol.. Or, again, you may see how the early 
Etruscans devoted themselves to this branch of art in the 
great sarcophagus in the British Museum. There you have 
both figures in the round and bas-reliefs. And as to the two 
figures in the round which recline on the lid of the sar- 
cophagus, whatever may be said of the nationality which 
they represent—and you heard the difficulty clearly stated 
by the President in his recent address—it must be admitted 
that they are a technical triumph. They are almost life- 
size, and when you remember that for the purpose of firing 
it was necessary to model them in a thin layer of clay over 
a core probably of wood, you will see the perils to which 
the artist was exposed, and will recall the swelling of the group 
at Veii. With such dangers of shrinkage and swelling, the 
sculptor could not allow himself much study of detail. He had to 
sketch boldly and trust to fortune. It was different with the bas- 
reliefs which form the four sides of the sarcophagus. There 
the artist was free to follow accepted principles of composition, 
and, in fact, he does not greatly depart from the model which 
we see recurring again and again on the stone cés¢ae of Etruria. 
Only he throws more spirit ‘into it, and.that so far is a welcome 
sign. But he is still unnecessarily dominated by that principle 
of relief in stone which in early times demanded that the figures 
should occupy a single plane, and should present as much as 
possible of a flat surface running parallel with the flat surface of 
the background. That was a principle which had been evolved 
in architectural decoration; it had been acknowledged and 
circumvented in the frieze of the Parthenon, and there was no 
reason in the nature of things why it should have been 
tenaciously adhered to in the reliefs of a sarcophagus, except 
the simple reason that the world of art was not yet ripe for a 
change in Etruria. The groups of life-size, and even colossal, 
figures which were daily being produced might well have 
suggested that in bas-relief the clay would equally lend itself to 
roundness of form. 

The Rome of clay which Augustus found was a city full of 
works of this kind. Many of them had stood for centuries, and 
represented the art of an age long past, and a race of artists 
more or less independent of Greece. If we could but recover 
more of these older works we should probably find them per- 
vaded by the same roughness and harshness which characterise 
Etruscan art, and which, even in so fine a thing as the drawing 
on one of the bronze cistae in our museum—representing the 
sacrifice of Trojan captives—gives us the sensation of a cold 
harsh air on a sunny morning. Very different are the later 
terra-cotta panels, abounding in Hellenistic grace. They would 
probably be, most of them, the work of Greek artists settled » 
in Rome. And here I must revert to the state of things in 
Greece after the death of Alexander the Great, when art had to 
choose between the two paths of going forward into realism or 
of falling back into a semblance of idealism. It was then that 
Rome began to come into forcible contact with Greece. Of the 
immediate effect of this contact you had a powerful picture in 
the recent address of the President. From that date it is 
generally thought that Greek art and literature were like an 
artificial sedative which momentarily soothed the turbulent 
nerves of Rome, and this is a quite accurate comparison, if we 
but bear in mind that Rome had at the same time a certain 
hereditary art of her own. It was this hereditary instinct of art 
that made her, while adhering to ideal’ m, and approving those 
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of the Greeks who followed in that direction, push forward into 
realism under the influence of the Greeks of the Alexandrian 
and subsequent periods. 

In these words I have endeavoured to indicate the two lines 
of activity which bas-relief pursued in Rome. Of the one you 
have already seen such evidence as I have been able to pro- 
duce. We will now proceed tothe other. And first you will 
expect me to justify the expression that in Greek bas-relief 
after the death of Alexander there was a decided tendency 
towards realism. But observe that the tendency was not to- 
wards a maximum of realism. That has been reserved for 
our own day. We must distinguish between a tentative 
approach to a thing and the strictly logical continuation 
of the same, just as you would distinguish between a diffident 
approach to a precipice and a steady march over its brink, We 
may expect then to find that the first unmistakable signs of the 
Hellenistic spirit would exhibit themselves in a combination of 
the ideal and the real. And so it is. The ideal forms of satyrs, 
bacchantes, centaurs, and cupids continue to be employed, 
but they are now put to new uses. They are engaged in scenes 
characteristic of daily life, as you will see in many examples of 
these terra-cotta panels of which I have spoken. You will 
there find satyrs filling a basket of grapes, or standing on tip- 
toe drinking from the lip of a large vase brimful of wine. Yet 
there is more in these groups than the classical forms of the 
satyrs to remind us of the ideal age: there is the strictly 
architectonic principle on which the composition is based. 
Each small group contains within itself an artistic as well as 
a natural completeness. In each group of two figures the one 
responds perfectly to the other. 

With their tendency towards real life it is not to be wondered 
that Hellenistic artists found themselves obliged to limit their 
choice of ideal figures and forms more or less to those indefinite 
beings, the satyrs, bacchantes, and centaurs, of which last 
Dante said that nature had done well ‘in. leaving the creation 
of such animals to art (“ Inferno,” xxxi. 49). It, ought, however, 
te have been known that these forms had been originally 
created as ideals founded on natural observation, and if the later 
sculptors had reflected on the matter they must have come to 
the conclusion that what they were now doing with these figures 
was simply attempting to separate the two original elements 
out of which they had been composed—ideal conception and 
actual observation of nature. The attempt was absurd, because 
if our imagination can recognise in the ideal form and move- 
ment of a satyr the whole story of the vine, the vintage, the 
mirth of the wine-press, and the generous effects of wine on 
mankind, it is literally gilding refined gold and painting the 
lily for an artist to exhibit satyrs engaged in these occupations. 
If he cares to represent such scenes actually, he must take 
human beings as the actors in them. 

_ And here it should be observed that the contemporary Hel- 
lenistic poets were a little wiser in their generation.: In his first 
idyll Theocritus introduces us to a goatherd at the moment when 
he is passionately begging of the maiden Thyrsis to sit down 
with him beneath the elm-tree and sing him one of her sweet 
songs. He will give her his best she-goat; he will even give 
her his dearly-prized bowl of ivy wood, all carved with designs. 
The poet is carried away into a description of these designs, 
and as it is not the manner of poets of the level of Theocritus 
to diverge thus from the action of the poem without some 
easily understood reason, we may certainly conclude that his 
purpose was to touch the love of his readers for sculptured 
reliefs, and to revive a familiar source of pleasure. Here is 
the description of the bowl, in a prose translation by Mr. 
Andrew Lang :— 

“ Round its upper edges goes the ivy winding, ivy besprent 
with yellow flowers ; and about the same are tendrils twisted 
that joy in their fruit of gold. Within is designed a maiden, as 
fair a thing as the gods could fashion, arrayed in a sweeping 
robe and a snood on her head. Beside her two youths, with 
fair love-locks, are contending in turn, from either side, with 
words of wooing ; but her heart is all untouched. And now on 
one she glances, smiling, and anon she lightly flings the other 
a thought, while by reason of the long vigils of love their eyes 
are heavy, and their labour is all in vain. 

“Beyond these an ancient fisherman’ and a rock are 


- fashioned, a rugged rock, whereon with might and main the 


old man drags a great net for his cast, as one that labours 
stoutly. Thou wouldst say that his limbs: yet avail. for the 
fishing trade, so big the sinews swell all about his neck, grey- 


haired though he is, but his strength is as the strength of 


youth. Now divided but a little space from the sea-worn old 
man is a vineyard laden well with fire-red clusters, and on the 
rough wall a little lad watches the vineyard, sitting there. 
Round him two foxes are skulking, and one makes for the 
vine-rows to devour the ripe grapes, and the other bends all his 
cunning against the scrip of the child, with no mind to have 
done till he leave him stranded and _ breakfastless. But the 
boy is plaiting a pretty locust-trap with stalks of asphodel, and 
no care of his scrip has he, none of the vines, so happy he is 
with his plaiting. 


“ All about the lower part of the cup is woven the soft 
acanthus, a miracle of £olian work, a thing for thee to 
marvel on.” 

Thus we have no longer two satyrs contending for a 
nymph, but two actual young men striving for a substantial 
maiden, and so far we are on realistic ground. Still the 
poet has in his mind the composition of one of those ideal 
groups of two satyrs and a nymph. In the scene of the 
fisherman, it may be that he had rather a pictorial representa- 
tion in view, so little does this subject appear to be adapted to 
the generally architectonic principles of bas-relief. On the 
other hand, we know that this same subject frequently occurs 
in medallion-shaped reliefs on ancient terra-cotta lamps, and it 
is quite possible that Theocritus may have seen it in some 
favourite bas-relief of this shape. It would thus have suited 
the centre of the bowl, though it must be admitted that the text 
of Theocritus, as it at present stands, does not suggest this 
arrangement very obviously. The boy in the vineyard would 
again represent an oblong relief, and possibly was taken direct 
from a silver vessel. 

In the second idyll of Moschus, there is a companion vase 
to this ; but there the design adheres in the main to the tradi- 
tions of idealism, as would be expected when the poet says it 
was the work of the god Hephaestos. In one scene the nymph 
Io, transformed into a cow, is seen crossing the sea, while 
on the shore two ordinary mortals stand looking on at the 
strange sight. In another scene, Zeus receives and wel- 
comes Io on the banks of the Nile, the river being ren- 
dered in silver, the cow Io in bronze, and the god Zeus in 
gold. Lastly, there is a group of Hermes slaying the many- 
eyed Argos, who had been set to watch Io. The whole is a 
drama in three acts, but Moschus has placed the first act last, 
and that, I think, can hardly be accounted for unless by 
assuming that he had read some work of art the wrong way. 
He must surely have known the splendid rendering of the story 
which occupies so large a place in the “‘ Prometheus ” of AZschy- 
lus. Atleast we cannot suppose him to have been unacquainted 
with the true progression of the incidents. 

It has been remarked, and I think justly, that in the 
Hellenistic age art and literature alike had ceased to find 
pleasure in the old legends of the war of Troy, and others 
which in better times had formed the education of the Greeks. 
Plato, had he lived, would thus have seen one of the dangers 
to his Republic swept away. But he would have been incon- 
veniently surprised to notice how industriously the men who 
thus turned away from the legends in which he had been 
brought up were setting themselves to recover, and failing that 
to invent, other legends which would bear a different kind of 
interpretation, or which at least would be unprejudiced by the 
artistic traditions of the ideal age. They wanted legends into 
which the spirit of their own day could be freely infused; and 
they found this, to take two examples from Theocritus, in such 
stories as those of Polyphemus and Galatea, and of Hylas and 
Herakles. Polyphemus dwells in Sicily among his flocks of 
sheep—a huge, one-eyed monster, whom, if love will conquer, 
it will conquer anything. Galatea, a nymph of the sea, con- 
ceives a passionate love for him ; but he pretends not to notice 
her wooing, until in desperation she calls his attention to it. 
He was obliged to believe that after all he could not be so 
hideous as people said, and with this new pride he thought that 
he might tease Galatea a while. “She will send me many a 
message,” he said to himself, “ but I will close my doors to them 
until she promises to be my bride.” There the idyllends. The 
parts of the two lovers are sung and acted by a shepherd and 
shepherdess, just as if they were interpreting a Hellenistic 
work of art. But again, in the eleventh idyll, we find Poly- 
phemus pouring out his love in silence, and feeling that in sur- 
rounding nature there was nothing but would combine to make 
Galatea happy. He who had never seen the beauties of nature 
before sees them now. 

In the story of Hylas (Idyll 13) it is told how that beautiful 
youth, having accompanied the Argonauts in their expedition 
to bring back the golden fleece, had one day gone on shore to 
fetch water from a delicious spring in a wooded place. At the 
same time Herakles, who greatly loved the youth, went off to 
cut a new oar in the wood. The nymphs of the spring could 
not resist the beauty of Hylas. They dragged him down into 
their clear water, and for all his shouts, which resounded 
through the forest, Herakles failed to reach and save him. 
The subject occurs on vases with reliefs of the third and second 
century B.c. It is a tragic enough story, but it has this defect, 
in common with the harrowing tales told to children, that it has 
no sufficient motive. To Theocritus, however, its strong point 
lay in the opportunity it afforded for a splendid burst of grief 
on the part of Herakles. We know to what extent Theocritus 
was a model for Virgil, and we thus see again how a particular 
order of literature conspired with a particular kind of art to 
influence the Romans of the Republican age. That was one of 
the topics on which the President discoursed with unrivalled 
eloquence in his recent address. 

So far I have endeavoured to make clear one of the ten- 
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dencies of art in Hellenistic Greece which exercised. much 
influence on’ the ‘art of Rome—its tendency towards realism, 
checked and delayed by the traditions of idealism. It is time 
that we should now consider what was done in the direction of 
realism pure and simple, beginning with portraiture, and with 
an apology for being obliged to appeal to sculpture in the round 
rather than in relief to bear out some of my statements. Xeno- 
phon relates (“Sympos.” iv. 21) that in a conversation with 
Socrates some one observed, with reference to an absent friend, 
that he had so clear an image of him in his mind that, were he 
a sculptor or painter, he could produce a likeness of him from 
this image not worse than from looking at the man himself. 
“Why then,” says Socrates, “do you not bring forth this image 
and show us it?” “Because,” was the reply, “a sight of the 
man may give pleasure, but a sight of the image, instead of 
bringing satisfaction, only excites desire.” How far this ob- 
servation is just might be a useful inquiry. But, accepting por- 
traiture as a natural and necessary development of the art of 
sculpture, I would translate to you what Hegel says of it in 
that most instructive book, his “Aesthetik” (Bénard’s French 
Translation, ii. p. 93) :— 

“For a portrait to be a true work of art there must be 
impressed upon it the type of soul and character peculiar to 
the individual, and this must be the important and dominant 
feature. To this erd every part of the face must contribute. 
A painter gifted with a fine and subtle sense of physiognomy 
represents the native character of an individual by seizing on 
and emphasising those lineaments and parts which most clearly 
and vitally convey it. But a portrait may be a good likeness, 
of great exactness in execution, and yet insignificant ; while, on 
the other hand, a sketch thrown off with a few touches from 
the hand of a master will be infinitely more vivid and of a 
striking truthfulness. Such a sketch, by catching the essential 
features, gives us a simple but perfect image of the man’s 
character where mere skill and slavish fidelity would allow it 
to escape or else fail to express it. The secret of art will then 
be, in this matter, to preserve a happy medium between such 
sketches and faithful imitation of nature. Such, for example, 
are the portraits of Titian. They have all the aspect of indi- 
viduality, and convey an idea of spiritual vitality beyond what 
exists in the actual physiognomy. Theeffect may be compared 
to the description of great events and grand actions by a true 
historian or historical artist, who sets them before us in a 
picture of even greater truthfulness than the sight of the 
reality itself would produce. Reality is overcharged with 
accessory facts and accidental circumstances, which obscure 
the truth to such an extent that one may often exclaim, ‘I 
cannot see the wood for trees.” Frequently, also, things of 
primary importance pass under our eyes like ordinary inci- 
dents of daily life. What constitutes grand actions and great 
events is the tendency and power that reside in them. Herein, 
then, is the stamp of a truly historical description ; it does not 
embrace every external fact, but confines itself to bringing 
forward into the light those facts in which the inherent force is 
vividly expressed. In the same manner a painter ought, by 
means of his art, to place before our eyes the spiritual signifi- 
cance and the character of his subject. Should he perfectly 
succeed, one may say that such a portrait is in some sort more 
faithful and more like the person than even his actual bodily 
presence would be.” 

In the portraiture of the Hellenistic age these conditions 
were in the main fulfilled, and we need not go further for evi- 
dence of it than to two heads in the British Museum, the one 
in marble representing Alexander the Great, the other a 
portrait in bronze of some young man of distinction connected 
with Cyrene, where the head was found. In both cases the 
essential features are at once forcibly and refinedly rendered. 
In both there is a strong delight in fidelity to nature, and 
another strong source of delight in seizing upon those second- 
ary lines and modulations which lend themselves the more 
unreservedly to art, inasmuch as they are usually the product 
of a man’s mind and character rather than of his physical 
nature. In the bronze the eyes have been made of ivory, or 
some substance of that colour, with pupils of ebony or some 
equally dark material. I will not enter onthe question whether 
it is an advantage or disadvantage in portraiture to indicate 
the pupils of the eyes by an incised line or by colour. But 
the general practice of the Hellenistic age seems to have found 
it an advantage in bust portraiture. As to portrait statues the 
question remains unanswered. In another respect this bronze 
head from Cyrene challenges attention. You will see from his 
type of face that the young man had a good deal of the 
Ethiopian in him, and the Ethiopian, I fear, cannot change his 
hhair any more than his skin. How, then, was a thickly curling 
mass of hair to be represented? It has been said, and no 
doubt is a fact, that hair has more the character of vegetation 
than of animal life. The Greeks persistently treated it as an 
crnament, just as they, treated vegetation, especially such 
vegetation as you find in hard and stony places where weeds 
shoot forth with thick and sweeping stems, and end in delicate 
volutes. But the hair of the Ethiopian demanded a modifica- 
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tion of this principle. There was an obvious preponderance of 
volutes in it, and this is what we find in the bronze head—a’ 
continuous repetition and variation in the form of a volute. 

In bas-relief there was little scope for portraiture, except in- 
coins and engraved gems. It is the head that yields a portrait 
best, and the head of a king could readily be placed on a coin 
ora cameo. Besides, a coin or a cameo could be held in the 
hand and turned to any light ; it could be put down and taken: 
up again till, by familiarity, there was nothing strange in seeing 
a man’s head thus severed from his body. -But in monumental 
sculpture no such agreeable delusion is possible. The sculptor 
must give the entire figure, and he knows that except for the 
head, his figure would equally represent some thousands of: 
different persons, Still, there were other ways in which the 
spirit of realism could make itself felt gradually, as for in- 
stance, when on coins of Hellenistic kings you see two 
portraits placed side by side in two planes. - It was nothing 
really new to see bas-relief of two or more planes. The 
thing occurs repeatedly in the frieze of the Parthenon. But 
it had become forgotten apparently, and when it emerged 
again in connection with portraiture in the Hellenistic age, it 
brought with it new reasons for its existence. It was no longer: 
purely an instrument in the hands of the artist; it was an 
instrument which could be used to stamp and indicate different 
degrees of importance in the persons represented, as, for 
example, in the portraits of a king and queen, where you find 
the queen placed in the second plane. For mythological 
scenes this principle of relief was of little use. But the time 
had now come, as we have seen, when the passions ‘and 
actions of the day were paramount in the minds of men. Wars 
and conquest did not attain their end until they were followed: 
by triumphal processions, or, at least, by some exhibition which 
would draw the public gaze. Of this kind was the magnificent 
funeral-pyre of Alexander’s general, Hephaestion, sculptured 
with many figures in ivory and gold; such, also, was the great 
waggon on which the body of Alexander was conveyed to its 
last resting-place. On four of its panels were sculptured scenes 
commemorative of famous incidents in his life. One will serve 
as an example: it represented Alexander seated as a monarch 
with his sceptre in his hand. Round him stood two sets of 
attendants—the one armed as Macedonians, the other as 
Persians. In front of them was his body-guard. 

Again, we should notice as a characteristic of the Hellenistic 
age, the universal pride that was taken in great festal proces- 
sions through the streets of such towns as Alexandria. One of 
the features of these processions was to represent or enact 
scenes from the old myths, especially the myth of Dionysos 
with his satyrs and sileni. In most cases there was an extrava- 
gant display of works of sculpture, but the subjects generally, 
whether in bas-relief or in the round, rarely went beyond the 
region of satyrs and sileni, except to introduce such vague 
personifications as those of Day and Night, Earth and Sky. 
Such, at least, is what we gather from the ancient descriptions 
of these scenes, in particular from what appears to have been 
the best of them—the /es¢a prepared by Antiochus Epiphanes 
for the Roman general, Aemilius Paulus. Clearly the governing 
and impelling force behind all these efforts was the desire to 
realise vividly some scene of public importance. But at every 
step this desire was held down by tradition ; it was chained to 
the old satyrs and sileni, the old abstractions. Its only hope 
lay in the favour with which military representations were 
regarded. The uniformity of armed forces, as great in anti- 
quity as now, lent itself readily to the still powerful feeling for 
uniformity in art. At the same time the almost endless series 
of movements and positions in which such a force, or parts of 
such a force could be placed, were a welcome opportunity for 
the artist. 5 ° 

You have but to look at the Column of Trajan, or recall the 
reliefs on the Arches of Titus and Constantine in Rome, to see 
how thoroughly the Romans shared with Hellenistic Greece the 
new views of what sculpture in bas-relief might be made to do 
in this direction. In presence of these reliefs, with their expedi- 
tions, transport, sieges, battles, marches, ambuscades, stormings, 
surrenders, we seem to have got back again to the Assyrian 
reliefs with which we started. But a vast difference in the 
principles of relief has intervened. It is not only that we have 
now two or more planes in which the dense mass of an army 
can be conveniently indicated, though that in itself is an 
excellent reinvention, but we have also, thanks to the impetus 
given by the study: of portraiture, a new enthusiasm in the 
rendering of special types of mankind. We see this most 
readily in the types of barbarous races whom it was the mission 
of Rome to war with, if not subdue. Barbarians from the North 
had long ago been asore trial to Greece, but her art heeded them 
not. It went its way as’ serenely indifferent'as was the painter 
Protogenes when he found his villa outside of Rhodes to be 
surrounded by the enemy. Not till the later times of the 
Hellenistic age did these barbarians attract the aid of art. The 
kings of Pergamon were the first to think that their victories 
over them should be recorded in sculpture; and just as the 
kingdom of Pergamon was at last bequeathed to the Roman 
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people, so also this habit of paying artistic respect to conquered 
barbarians entered into the Roman inheritance. You will find 
in these Roman reliefs a great power of characterisation. You 
have these various races, the different branches of the Roman 
army, the innumerable incidents of a campaign, all admirably 
characterised, without any attempt at portraiture except in the 
figures of the emperor, and even there it is not pronounced. 
It would seem as if this faculty of characterisation had been 
peculiarly a Roman gift. It is not, I suppose, a faculty that 
could have arisen in the course of pure realism. It seems 
rather to have been generated between the desire for a vivid 
realisation of a given scene and a controlling adherence to 
traditions handed down from the ideal age. To classify and 
characterise the various parts of an extended composition was 
to obey these traditions, and if it happened that Roman 
sculptors found much of this classification and characterisation 
done for them in the uniformity of the various branches of the 
army, its regular movements and organisation, we can only 
regret that their task was so easy for them and so uninteresting 
to us. 

We have now completed the circle of our argument, that 
bas-relief in Rome had two distinct phases—the one a here- 
ditary clinging to Greek idealism even when it had long ceased 
to exist; the other, a vigorous but cautious move forward in 
the direction of realism, under the influence of Greek art and 
Greek thought in the Hellenistic age. We have completed, 
also, our outline of the history of bas-relief in antiquity, and 
perhaps it will occur to you, as an instance of how extremes 
may meet, if you compare the long reliefs of expeditions, 
battles, ambuscades of the Assyrians with which we set out 
with the equally long reliefs of Roman victories and triumphs, 
the Assyrians were at the beginning trying to do their best 
with small artistic means ; the Romans were at the end trying 
also to do their best under an overwhelming burden of technical 
traditions, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening last, the 12th inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, 
president, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
A. B. Clement, H. L. Field, E. Boehmer, A. E. Bartlett, G. 
Bridge, T. A. Allen, A. E. Webber, R. Reid, E. C. Thomas, 
_ and A. E. Vickers. 
Mr. H. D. Appleton, hon. secretary, read a paper on 
» “ Practical Surveys of Works in Progress,” a report of which 
will be given next week. 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Clarkson and seconded 
by Mr. Gotch, was passed to Mr. Appleton, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


ART IN FLORENCE. 


LECTURE was delivered on Sunday last in the New 
Islington Public Hall, Ancoats, by Professor Wilkins, on 

“Art in Florence.” He pointed out how Greece first taught us 
to appreciate beauty. Greek art, he observed, gained its 
strength from three things. In the first place, the Greek artists 
were men of the widest general culture. Secondly, they formed 
a strong belief in those great ideas which they endeavoured to 
set forth; they were profoundly religious men, though their 
religion was, of course, extremely different to that which we 
called religion ; it was essentially a religion of the possible and 
the finite. Thirdly, they were in the fullest sympathy with the 
free people among whom they lived and for whom they worked. 
There were no art patrons, and the people were the critics to 
whom they appealed. It was by virtue of those three great 
principles that Greek art grew so strong, and so beautiful, and 
was so lovely still. But the time came when Greek art de- 
clined. Religion and freedom died out, and the result was 
degradation of Greek art, as much in the form as in the spirit. 
When Christianity came into the world it found art—painting 
and sculpture particularly—no longer what it had been, but asso- 
ciated with all that was most base and degrading both in reli- 
gion and morals. And so it came about that for quite a thousand 
years after the birth of Christ, there was hardly a beautiful 
thing produced in the Christian world. The revival came where 
it might have been expected to be found—from the Christian 
people of the north, in those magnificent cathedrals of Gothic 
architecture, of which in England, York, Durham, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, and Canterbury were specimens. In those great 
works we got one of the chief motives of Greek art—the spirit 
of reverence—man working not for himself or for patrons, but 
for the whole Christian brotherhood to whom he belonged, and 
having a belief in something beyond himself. When, in the 
twelfth century, these men came down from’the north and 
began their rough, vigorous, but lifelike sculptures in. Italian 


cathedrals, true art began its life in Italy. The next century 
brought the second moving force, in the. development of the 
great free Republics of North Italy—Pisa, Genoa, Venice, and, 
above all, Florence. Up to that time there had been no free 
life amongst the people of North Italy ; the one thing unknown 
up to that time was free civic life. The ground was thus pre- 
pared for the good seed that the art of the north was pre- 
pared to throw into it. The thirteenth century also marked a 
great revival in the spirit of true religion. Professor Wilkins, 
proceeding, described the designing and building of the great 
cathedral at Florence—a building which, he said, though 
erected six hundred years ago, was still one of the most lovely 
creations of man. He narrated many interesting particulars in 
the life and works of the founders of the Florentine school. 
The lecture was illustrated by selections from the publications of 
the Arundel Society. 


LEGAL. 


Liverpool Assizes.—Feb. 1l. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE GRANTHAM.) 
BENNETT v. HUGHES. 
LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 

The plaintiff in this case held a lease of the licensed pre- 
mises, Victoria Hotel, Regent Road, Bootle, of which there 
was a residue of seventy-five years to run. The lease was 
originally granted by Lord Derby in July 1855, and was twice 
transferred. At that time the windows and chimneys of the 
place were in existence as at present. A year subsequent to 
this the plaintiff Bennett became vested in the rights by the 
purchase of the lease in the month of August. It was com- 
plained by the plaintiff that the defendants, Messrs. David and 
Lewis Hughes, had erected a large warehouse in Howe Street, 
on the east side of the public-house in question, and had there- 
by materially obstructed the light to the back part of the pre- 
mises, including a bar-parlour and bedrooms. The warehouse 
was 74 feet in height, and the public-house was 32 feet in 
height, and the distance between the two buildings was 21 feet. 
Not only had the light of the back part of the house been 
interfered with, but the draught of the chimneys had been 
affected, and in some of the rooms it was impossible to light 
fires, inasmuch as the wind rushed down the chimneys with 
such force that it caused them to smoke, and on one occasion 
the force was such that live coals were blown from the fireplace 
into the room. On another occasion a fireplace was blown out 
and the mantelpiece broken. Damages were also claimed in 
respect of the loss the plaintiff had sustained in regard to the 
chimneys.—The tenant of the house, in his examination, said 
that he had lost 152. a-week in custom in consequence of the 
loss of light and the smoking of the chimneys. His children 
had been unable to live there, and he had had to send them 
elsewhere to reside.—Cross-examined : Public-house pro- 
perty had been depreciated generally by depression in 
trade.—Mr. T. Wainwright, architect, said he estimated the 
depreciation of the selling value of the property in question, in 
consequence of the loss of light and the smoky chimneys, 
at 20 per cent., the total loss being 8207. The damage from the 
loss of light alone he estimated at 450/.—Mr. Lancaster, archi- 
tect, gave corroborative evidence as to the extent of the depze- 
ciation of the property.—Mr. Gully, for the defence, said that 
when the conveyance was made of the land upon which the 
public house was built, the neighbourhood was clear of build- 
ings, and therefore the claim of right of light could not be 
maintained in law. The public-house had not been built for 
quite twenty years when the defendants commenced to build 
the warehouse in question, and consequently the claim of a 
prescriptive right to ancient lights could not be maintained. 
Beyond this, there was the objection that the plaintiff had for 
one year acquiesced in the obstruction. If the plaintiff’s right 
had been infringed there ought to be some compensation, but it 
was ridiculous to say that the loss of light in the bar-parlour 
could affect the takings to the extent of 20 per cent.—For the 
defence, Mr. Gully called Mr. Owen Williams, under whose 
direction the estate was laid out, and he estimated the depre- 
ciation in the letting value of the house owing to the darkening 
of the windows at 1o/. per annum, The smoky chimneys could 
be cured at a very small expense.—Mr. Cornelius Sherlock, 
architect, and Mr. Richard Owen, architect, gave evidence to 
the same effect as that of the former witness.—A verdict of 
250/. for the loss of light, and of 150/. for the loss sustained 
by the interference to the chimneys was returned by the jury. 


The “Queen’s Prizes” will be handed to the students of 
the metropolitan drawing classes by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Friday, 
March 5. iu 
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REVIEWS. 
NEWTON: His FRIEND’ AND His NIECE. 
«x AUGUSTIN DE MORGAN. Elliot Stock. 


According to Pericles the world is’ the tomb of illustrious 
men, and a notice of a book on. Newton may not therefore be 


By the | late 


out of place in a journal which treats of- art, although the | 


_ famous mathematician could think of no better way of describ- 
ing antique sculpture than as “stone dolls.” For everything 
that was written by the late Professor De Morgan we have a 
sort of respect. He was probably the only mathematician 


who possessed a sense of humour, who was combative and who ° 


was au courant with the ideas of his age. He had been 
writing for Charles Knight from the time of the foundation of 
the Useful Knowledge Society, and as he could not, asin duty 
bound, think of a mathematician as no more than a machine 
for producing abstractions, he fancied he found a subject in the 
story of Newton: and his niece that would compensate in’a 
“Companion to the Almanac” for the oppressive informa- 
tion about Acts of Parliament and statistics. But Charles 
Knight, who was genial except when he was engaged on the 
“‘ Companion,” declined his friend’s essay. It was not grave 
enough for reading at the beginning of the year, when bills 
come in. De Morgan did not burn his manuscript, but 
increased it by adding the information which was omitted in 
order to subserve the needs of an almanac, and the inquiry, in 
what may be called its complete form, is at length before the 
world. The essay discusses a question which has been a subject 
for talk among scholars. In England scientific or literary merit 
is rarely recognised, ‘Can we suppose that nearly two centuries 
ago there was more justice?» Newton was Master of the Mint. 
Was the office given to him on account of his surpassing genius 
in the mathematics? Well-disposed folks will answer in the 
affirmative. But since Newton’s timethere has been a different 
version among cynics. Voltaire expressed it when he wrote, 
_ “Isaac Newton avait une niéce assez aimable, nommée Madame 
Conduit ; elle plut beaucoup au grand trésorier, Halifax. Le 
calcul infinitésimal ne lui aurait servi de rien sans une jolie 
. niece.” If, as we are told in “The Critic,” there must be no 
scandal against Queen Elizabeth, Madame Conduit may claim 
a similar immunity. But as respects Newton, his mastership 
was given to him while his niece was inher childhood. He 
was, however, connected in some ‘mysterious way with the 
Minister, for in a letter, dated May 23, 1715, he says, “The 
» concern I am in for the loss of my Lord Halifax, and the cir- 
cumstances in which I stand related to his family, will not allow 
me to,go abroad till his funeral is over.”, Macaulay, who was a 
logician, tried to explain.that connection by saying, “ I am very 
unwilling to believe that Mrs. Barton was Halifax’s mistress, 
but I cannot believe she was his wife.” He fancied they were 
like Swift and Stella. Professor De Morgan, who was also a 
logician, says, “‘ I am satisfied that there was a private marriage 
between Newton’s old friend and his favourite niece contracted 
in 1706, known and acknowledged ‘in their private circle, but 
. not published to the world.” He has worked out the evidence 
for this theory in a'way that would please a Chancery barrister 
of the old school. In doing so he suggests many of the cha- 
racteristics of that eighteenth century which is now in more 
favour than the Age of Pericles. The Professor’s book is curious 
in more ways than one; and if the great Newton is brought 
nearer to the ‘level of ‘commonplace ~ we revelation may 
not be without use. : poe 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Haigh.—The church of St. David, Haigh, Lancashire, built 
by}a pioneer of the revival of Gothic architecture, Thomas 
Rickman, is about as dreary a building, inside and out, as could 
well be found. The Earl.of Crawford and Balcarres having 
promised a subscription. of 500/., and other gifts coming in, it is 
now proposed to build a chancel, vestries, and organ .chamber, 
to reseat the church, form a baptistery, and make other im- 
provements to render the church more fitting for Divine 
worship. , The father of the present earl was.a-large subscriber 
to the church of St: Elizabeth,» built, a few years ago in this 
parish. . Messrs. Taylor, of Manchester, are the architects. 

Stockwell, Glasgow.—At the last meeting of. the deacons’ 
court of Stockwell Free Church, a design prepared: by: Mr. 
John B, Wilson, A-R.I.B.A., 112 Bath Street, Glasgow, was 
selected for erection, from seven submitted’ in. limited competi- 
: tion, for the new church proposed to be erected in Pollokshields. 
The selected design is Italian Renaissance in style, and will 
have a tower at the corner. about 120 feet high. The church 
will give accommodation to over 970 sitters, and has also a hall 
seating 400 persons, besides classrooms, vestry, &c; The Bro 
posed cost is 6,500/. 

‘UWadingston, Lanarkshire.—It has been decided, owing to 
the large i increasé in the congregation, to considerably enlar: ge 


and ‘improve the parish} church, and \Mr :John/B.: Wilson, . 


A.R.1.B.A., Bath Street, Glasgow, has been instructed to pre- 


pare plans for that purpose. 
form of an increase in length and the adaition of transepts, as 
also a chancel, with organ ‘chamber and choir gallery. The 
estimated cost will be about 3,000/., and the poe increase 
will give Hbant 450 additional sittings. 


the institution, and others. 


The enlargement will take the 


‘NEW BUILDINGS. 


Skelmorlie.—A_ new hall, in connection with the United 


Presbyterian church, has been opened. .The contractors for 
the joiner work were Messrs. Austin & Kinnaird, of Greenock, 
and Mr. William Oswald, of Skelmorlie, carried out the other 
works, all from. the plans of Mr. A. Lindsay Miller, architect, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Brighton. lg premises in @louceste Road witht pre 


been occupied as headquarters for the local Artillery Corps, 
and which were altered and adapted some years since for the 
} purpose, have lately undergone further alteration and improve- 
ment. 
the architect, 


The works have been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. W. Puttick, of Prince. Albert Chambers, 
Prince Albert Street, Brighton, by Mr. J. J. Wright, Poniraater, 
of King Street, Brighton, 

Durham.—The North. of rare ea Café Company _ have 
purchased the premises No. 6 Saddler Street, ‘at present in, the 
occupation of Messrs. Hepworth & Son, clothiers, and have 


employed Mr. H. T. Graydon as their architect for the altera- 
tion and conversion of the premises into café, billiard-room, 
ladies’ rooms, lavatories, &c. 


Sy denham.—The new home and infirmary for sick children, 
Lower Sydenham, was opened. on, Saturday: last by. Viscount 
Lewisham. There was a large attendance, of; _subscribers to 
The home provides cots for fifty 
children. Special votes of thanks were passed to Mr, Tolley, 
the honorary architect, to the medical officers, and to Mr. Aste, 
the honorary secretary. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS: Ay BEE 


Tamworth.—The plans for a proposed new chapel ‘and 
schoolrooms in connection with the United Methodist Free 
Church, by Mr. A. R. Wood, of Butslem, have been approved. 
The new structure, which will be itt the Gothic’ style of archi- 
tecture, will seat 440 persons. The new schools at the rear of 
the chapel will accOmmodate. upwards of. 360 children. 
Messrs. Watton & Sons, builders, of Tamworth,: are the con- 
tractors, the total cost of the building being about 2250h.. 

Old Clee.—The Humberstone’s Foundation Schools, Old 
Clee, Lincolnshire, are about to be generally enlarged’ for the 
accommodation of boarders, &c., from the designs of Me E. W. 
Farebrother, F.R.I.B.A. , 


- 


te ke OP 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of Works of Yorkshire Artists at Leeds 
will close on Saturday (to-morrow). 

The Arts Committee of ‘the Leeds Corporation are , son- 
sidering the feasibility of holding an exhibition ‘of paintit gs, 
open to all artists of England, at the end of the year. “~~ ** 

The Second Annual Art Exbibition promoted by the 
Bewick Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne, closed on Saturday last, the 
results being even more iter igen: than that of the’ previous 
year. 

Messrs. J. L. Wingate and D. W. Stevenson, inesetidtés, 
have been elected Academicians of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
to fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of John” ‘ae Houston 
and E. T. Crawford. 

' A Memorial Gateway of Anddgtert stone in neHaiy ‘of Sir 
Herbert Stewart, designed by Messrs. Bodley & Garner, is being 
erected at Winchester between the school court and cloisters. 

The Plans of Mr. W. Heston, of Perth, have been adopted 
for a proposed new town hall for Alyth: 

A Marble Tablet, designed by Mr. A. H. Davies- Colley, 
of Manchester, and executed by Messrs. J. & H, Patteson, has 
been placed in’ St. Paul's: Church, Rera as a memorial of the 
late Bishop Fraser. © 

Mr. R. S. Ingram, architect, is’ ipéeparing Sha ai WP Con- 
servative club to be erected in Sturrock Street, Kilmarnock. © 

Mr. F. P. Trepess, architect, has" prepared plat: for ‘a new 
borough club in Swan Street, Warwick, | 

The Church of St. ‘Andrew's, Great Grimsby, i is shout to 
be restored’ and heated. Mr. E. Ww. orca F. R. 1, B.A., 


the erection of a churel? at Bint Ash; oie Pees 

‘The: Marquis of Bute has ‘promised '1,000/." cre the 
erection: of a hospital ‘at ‘Merthyr, provided. 2,000/., are» sub- 
scribed. by other landlords, mineral agents, &c. 

_No Gas in’ Day tine, iy one Serna Reildctors, 69° Fleet 
Street. : “i 
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THE WEEK. 


AFTER a long period of cogitation, the memorial of the 
Council of the Institute of Architects to the Office of Works 
on the subject of the New Offices has come into the world. 
It is rather late, and in the present state of affairs is not 
likely to make much impression on the temporary occupant 
of the Commissioner’s office ; but, if it receives the support 
of the profession and the public, it may eventually be able 
to prevail. The memorial is inspired by the necessity for 
two improvements which are urgently needed. One is the 
widening of Whitehall on the west side between the Horse 
Guards and Charing Cross; the second is the opening out 
of The Mall to Charing Cross, with an architectural screen 
and gates like those at Hyde Park Corner. The axis of the 
road would range with the centre of the statue of CHartes I , 
and a vista of the Strand and of St. James’s Park would be 
a possibility. The removal of DrumMonp’s bank and the 
adjoining buildings would become necessary. It is under- 
stood that there is an agreement to allow the bank to 
remain. The memorial suggests that new premises might 
be erected as an adjunct of the Government Offices, which 
could be handed over to the bankers before they were asked 
to remove from the existing building. It could be made to 
balance the part of the Offices adjoining the Horse Guards, 
and would, consequently, subserve the architectural effect. 
A block plan accompanying the memorial indicates the 
effect of the building under the proposed conditions. The 
building area exceeds that of the official plan by about 
9,500 square feet, exclusive of 10,000 feet which is available 
for an extension to the north, assuming that the bank is 
removed. The open courts on the official plan are inade- 
_-quate in area, and the space is redistributed so as to make 
the courts double the width—that is, 50 feet instead of 
25 feet—besides adding 15 feet to the width of the quad- 
rangle. Asa much larger area would be available on each 
floor, it is suggested that it would be no longer necessary to 
have a high building adjoining the Horse Guards. There 
would thus be a lofty central mass flanked by a low wing 
and by the new Drummonp’s bank. The memorial is 
signed by Mr. Curistian, Mr. WATERHOUSE, and Mr. 
WoRTHINGTON, besides the secretaries. It is, therefore, a 
document that should secure attention both in and out of 
Whitehall Place. The proposals are undoubtedly of a kind 
which merit the gratitude of the Government and the public. 
It will be nothing short of a calamity if the approved plan 
is carried out when it has been shown that one in every way 
preferable is feasible at a slight additional expense. 


THE question of completing the Boulevard Haussmann 
has once more arisen in the Municipal Council of Paris. 
‘This time there is a definite proposal. MM. LarpEnois & 
Papon, who are well-known contractors for railways and 
public works, have offered to complete the thoroughfare 
and settle all claims for the houses which must be removed 
if a sum of fifty-four millions of francs is paid to them. 
Part could be in an assignment of sites. By a second pro- 
posal they offer to do as much if an agreed price is paid for 

-the roadway, and they are allowed to retain the property 
along the sides, the municipality making an allowance in 
case it did not realise the anticipated sum. The principal 
motive is said to be a desire to keep a large staff of work- 
men engaged, with about twenty architects to direct them. 
The present state of the boulevard is a revelation of the 
‘condition of the finances of the city; and if the work can 
be accomplished without an enormous loss, it should be 
undertaken if i: were only to uphold the credit of Paris. 


Tue first of Mr. AITcHIson’s course of lectures at the 
Academy this year was an appeal to the students on behalf 
of constructive science. They were asked not to barter 
away the fame of the profession in construction for the 
‘sake of becoming fourth-rate painters, modellers, or etchers 
in black and white. Mr. Arrcuison related an amusing 
story of an interview at which he was present when a young 
architect submitted drawings of a church to a superior 


authority. The following dialogue occurred :—Q. Of what 
stone are the nave columns? A. Bath stone.—Q. What 
will the Bath stone you are going to use bear per foot? A. 
I do not know.—Q. What weight have they got to carry? 
A. I do not know.—Q. How do you know they will bear 
the weight? A. Sir G. Scorr built a church higher and 
wider than this, with Bath stone columns of the same 
diameter, and it still stands. —Q. What is the thrust of the 
vaults at the main ribs ?—A. There is no thrust.—Q. Why 
have you flying buttresses? A. On account of their pic- 
turesque effect. In conclusion, Mr. ArrcHIsoNn said :— 
“ As far as I can judge, the ambition of the rising genera- 
tion of architects is to be purely designers, to forego the 
masculine and grand work of constructive architecture, to 
fit themselves to be ‘the young men clever with their 
fingers,’ who are employed by the builder and the engineer 
to redeem their work from absolute barbarism. If, with 
this ideal before them, they will not even take the trouble 
to emerge from commonplace routine, the sooner the whole 
generation is swept away into some more useful channel, 
the better.” 


Tue subject for the architectural competition in the 
first class of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was this year “A 
Bank.” The first medals were awarded to M. PAULME and 
M. Jay, and second medal to MM. Demay and CoLin. 
When the result was known M. PAULME was carried in 
triumph on a drawing-board by his fellow-students, who 
formed a motley cortége, as they were armed with T-squares 
and rules. The procession passed along the Quai Malaquai 
and down the Rue Bonaparte. After manceuvring in the 
court-yard of the school, the party broke up and fell to 
work again in the ateliers. 


Tue candidates for the Slade Professorship, at Cam- 
bridge, are numerous. Among them are Mr. SAMUEL 
ButLer, Mr. W. M. Conway, Mr. Watkiss Lioyp, Mr. 
Muppteton, Mr. H. Quitter, and Mr. F. Wepmore._ If€ 
the number of years devoted to the study and exposition 
of art is a test, there is no doubt that the first place belongs 
to Mr. Warxiss Ltoyp. He investigated the principles of 
Greek art at a time when the subject was ignored by alt 
but a few, and in several cases his speculations have been 
confirmed by the latest researches. Men who were experts 
have been glad to make use of his authority. OWEN 
Jones brought forward the opinion of Mr. WarTxiss LLtoyp 
to support his system of colouring statue’, and it has been 
often solicited in questions relating to the proportions of ° 
statues and temples. His contributions to the transactions 
of societies, periodicals and journals would fill many volumes, 
and will bear comparison for depth of investigation with 
the lauded work of German writers. Mr. Warxiss LLoyp 
holds rank as a scholar, and among his works is a transla- 
tion of “ Homer.” If he had been a foreigner he must 
have held a high office in one of the universities, and it will 
not do much credit to Cambridge if a gentleman who has 
devoted himself at no small sacrifice to the study ofrart and 
literature, should be passed over, and a writer of flippant criti- 
cism preferred. If the case were left to a jury of artists, Mr. 
Warkiss Lioyp’s claims would be made paramount. Is 
it not possible to get equal justice from the Slade Trus- 
tees ? 


WHEN reviewing Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s last book on Tiryns 
it was mentioned that Herr BOTTICHER, the German archi- 
tect, “‘asserts positively that the building of a wall of dry 
clay bricks and moist clay is an impossibility.” Another 
architect, Dr. DORPFELD, was, we said, no less positive that 
there was no difficulty in that method of construction. One 
of our subscribers in Vera Cruz, Mr. De JoNGHE, has 
written to us saying that he has had large experience in 
work of the kind in South America, and is able to testify 
that walls of dry clay bricks and moist clay have endurance. 
His letter suggests one of the puzzles in archeology. How 
is it that so much relationship exists between the modes of 
working that long ago were practised in the East, in Greece, 
Assyria, and Egypt, and those which are still adopted in 
parts of America? It would seem as if one of the best. 
ways of explaining ancient art was to live for a time among 
Mexican and Peruvian tribes, that are supposed to be only 
partially civilised. 
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FOREIGN VIEWS ON ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE—II. 


T was our intention to have refrained from noticing the 
essay on English Architecture, by M. PauL SEDILLE, 
until the writer’s intention had been more developed, but 


since some of our readers wish to know a little about it we 


are bound to. gratify them. We must admit that we have 
been. rather disappointed with the first instalment. M. 
SEDILLE is a brilliant writer, while in his essay he appears to 
be no more than a compiler from books that are readily 
accessible. He has given illustrations from Zhe Archetect 
and other professional journals, but does not say a word 
about them. When it is known that the subjects are Mr. 
WATERHOUSE’S Manchester Town Hall, Mr. BUTTERFIELD’S 
Chapel of Keble College, Wyfold Court by the late SOMERS 
CLARKE, Zhe Bishop's Throne in Cork Cathedral by Wit- 
L1aAM BurceEs, 4 all by A. W. Pucin, besides Azrby Old 
ffall and one of JOHN Nasn’s terraces, it may have been 
thought sufficient to allow the plates to be their own 
exponent until the time arrived to descant upon them. 

We are disposed to believe that M. SEDILLE will have little 
to say against English houses, although it may be different 
when he has to criticise our public buildings. The bestowal 
of praise is, however, a more difficult task than is generally 
supposed. Every Frenchman must remember BAUDELAIRE’S 
saying, ‘‘ Je ne connais pas de sentiment plus embarrassant 
que admiration ;” and when the admiration is for a class 
of work that has not found favour among potent and grave 
authorities, an architect runs the risk of being set down as 
an advocate of unrestrained license in a noble art. 
Assuming, as we said last week, that M. SEDILLE will take 
no narrow view of English buildings, we must allow him 
latitude in his methods. 

The first part of his essay has to cover a period that 
extends from the time of Epwarp the Confessor to the 
time of Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS, and it can therefore be no 
more than the briefest zéswmé of some of the principal 
architectural events during seven centuries. It is impossible 
to do justice to history in the space taken by the author. 
M. SEDILLE adopts RicKMAN’s nomenclature of the Gothic 
periods, but makes no attempt to suggest the relation 
between them and the corresponding French periods. His 
business is with the days when Gothic had declined. He 
says it held out for a longer time in England than on the 
Continent, and failed with us as it did elsewhere from 
Incapacity for invention. It is remarkable to find an 
architect who depends so much on decoration affirming 
that during the Perpendicular and Tudor period structural 
form was overcome by decoration. ‘True principles were 
‘set aside, and the end was therefore inevitable. 

English church-work is not of much interest to a 
French architect, and M. SEDILLE seems to be more 
attentive to secular buildings. He says that Tudor was 
applied especially to civil buildings at a time when the 
traditional and hieratic style of the Middle Ages was 
adopted for churches. The partition continued until the 
reign of ELIZABETH. ; 

In his search for the causes through which Renaissance 
gained a footing in England, M. Sepi__Ee does not attach 
as much importance as he ought to the presence of 
TORREGIANO amongst us. He arrived probably about 
1506, and as the tomb of Henry VII. was not commenced 
until six years afterwards, there was a period when he 
could make himself known outside the royal chapel. The 
commencement of English Renaissance, according to M. 
SEDILLE’S view, dates from the second part of the sixteenth 
century. [hen it was that, partly owing to JOHN SHUTE’S 
journey to Italy and partly to French influence, Classic 
elements found their way into English architecture. They 
were, however, utilised in connection with a disposition of 
the main parts which belonged to the earlier styles. A 
notable example of this dual treatment is to be seen in the 
Church of St. Eustache, in Paris, where most of the qualities 
of a Gothic building are found in connection with Renais- 
sance forms. The hall of the Charterhouse is selected as'a 
perfect model of the Elizabethan style. 

Under James there was, we are informed, a nearer ap- 
proach to Italian Classic in consequence of the introduction 
of regular orders in the buildings. The style known. as 


Jacobean, and sometimes called: Scottish, in recognition of 
the union of North and South in his reign, is, says 
M. SEDILLE, a development of the Elizabethan; and 
Heriot’s Hospital, which was-erected from the designs of 
In1co JoNES by JoHN MyLNgE, who was the fourth architect . 
in his family, may be takén as a type of Renaissance as it 
was practised in Scotland. Many well-known English halls 
are cited as examples of the style, and as being the works 
of Joun THorre and Inico Jones; but M. SppiLiz says 
he is aware of the difficulty of identifying the authors, and 
gives the names under reserve. SASS) Eee 

A French essay or book would be nothing if there was 
not a struggle in it. The new style was not, we are told, 
adopted without resistance from the partisans of the old 
traditions. Inico JoNEsS must have an interest for M. 
SEDILLE, since he is the only English artist who appears in 
the Hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Although he 
was afterwards termed the English Virruvius, and, was the 
doughtiest of the Renaissance champions, there was a time 
when he was known as a Goth. His first voyage to Italy 
was not enough to convert him. This is evident from the 
garden front of St. John’s College, Oxford. His patron at 
that time was, however, Archbishop Laup, who was no loyer 
of new-fangled notions, and who was liberal in building 
Gothic churches. The modern manner did not gain JONES'S 
adherence until he had made a second voyage to Italy and 
had studied PaLiapio at Vicenza. The change is exempli- 
fied in the north and south fronts of St. John’s College. 
But the best example of Jonss’s skill in handling the style 
is to be seen in the’ Banquetting House at Whitehall. 
According to M. SEDILLE, it is noble and puissant in appear- 
ance, and is suggestive of the finest work of SANSOVINO at 
Venice. Henceforth Classic was uppermost.; When, in 
1633, JONES was charged with the restoration of old St 
Paul’s, he did not hesitate to veil its Gothic with Classic 
forms and to tack on a Corinthian porch. In spite of alb 
his admiration for Jonrs, M. SEDILLE has to acknowledge, 
that vamping of that kind was unjustified. Old and new 
work were alike annihilated in the Great Fire of 1666. 

The next great-name is that of Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
and a large portion of the essay is devoted to him. The 
difficulty of answering the plain question how WREN became 
an architect hardly seems to have struck M. Sepitie. We 
are told that he was born when the Renaissance was deve- 
loping itself in England, while it was declining in Rome ;_ 
that his father was possessed of some acquaintance with 
architecture so far as it could be derived from books. M. 
SEDILLE describes WREN’S college days, and says that while 
engaged in mathematical study he read Virruvius with the 
ardour he displayed in all things, despite his delicate tem- 
perament. In this way-he acquired a reputation in Oxford 
for his theoretical knowledge of architecture. When JONES. 
died he was appointed Associate to the Surveyor-General in 
the restoration of old St. Paul’s.. M. SEDILLE has too freely 
accepted the story of WReEn’s architectural education, which — 
is as wonderful as anything that is to be found in the Contes. 
de PERRAULT. If the Oxford mathematician was blessed 
with a fairy godmother we could understand his transforma- 
tion into a great architect in an instant, but otherwise there 
is nothing that will explain the mystery. Common sense and 
everyday experience should be applied as tests in WREN’S. 
case as in every other, and we venture to submit to M. 
SEDILLE the following remarks on the subject by.the present — 
writer, which appeared in this journal in 1873 :— 


Wren was professor of astronomy in Oxford, but as it was. 
about a quarter of a century before the “ Principia” was pub- 
lished, and when telescope work was almost unknown, it might 
as well be stated that he was the instructor of the Chaldean 
shepherds, and, unless.things have greatly changed in a couple 
of centuries, it is no great proof of scientific knowledge to say 
he was Gresham professor of astronomy in London—that is, if 
we may judge of the past lectures in Basinghall Street by those 
delivered in our time. ‘He wasvable to construct a lunar globe, 
fitted to be placed among the king’s rarities; and, such was his 


versatility, at the same time he was interested in “the shapes _ 


of the little animals as they appear in the microscope.” All 
this is, we will say, evidence of Wren’s acquaintance with scien- 
tific matters so far as they were known in his day, and he 
might be taken as a kind of Admirable Crichton, although his. 
supposed discoveries are of no worth, and might have been the 
work of the most superficial inquirer. To his friends itis plain 
he-was known as a man.of ‘science, and of science only,; How 
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was, it that he became an architect? . It ison this point that 
we want satisfactory information. One writer says he.silently 
perfected himself in architecture, as if such a thing was possible 
with a man like Wren, who was not allowed to hide his light 
under a bushel. “Of that art or science or both,” says Dr. 
Milman, “in which he was to transcend all. Englishmen who 
have attained fame, and to rival the most renowned in Europe, 
he does not appear to have made any special study. He sud- 
denly breaks out, as it were, a consummate architect.” Dr. 
Milman would, we imagine, have considered it very absurd if 
he read that a man known as a physicist, and nothing else, had 
suddenly “broke out” asa poet, and had produced a tragedy 
which surpassed “Fazio,” although he was never known to 
have written a copy of verses at school or college, or “broke 
out” as an historian, and, without special study, had written a 
history showing the most intimate knowledge of the variations of 
the Christian spirit in Western Europe during fourteen centuries. 
Yet it seems as easy for any one who has shown an aptitude 
for..science, and for nothing else, to become a writer as to 
become an architect. The ultimate standards by which to 


judge of past events are experience and observation, and if we 


look around we shall find it difficult, or rather impossible, to 
discover among the members of our scientific societies any 
one man who is known to be competent to design a building 
with any pretensions. A knowledge of art is more’ general 
in our days than in King Charles’s, yet it is considered some- 
what remarkable even now if an eminent surgeon can make a 
good pencil drawing of a patient, or a judge can sketch in 
colour a part of a mountain he met with in a holiday ramble ; 
while an architectural design by an amateur is almost unknown, 
although amateurs talk and write enough on architecture. 
Human nature is pretty much the same at all times, and there- 
fore we may say that one of the most remarkable circumstances, 
not only in the history of architecture, but in the history of our 
own race, is how a man like Wren, with his antecedents, and 
without training of any kind, could, just at a moment when it 
was necessary, become an architect. If it' was said that some 
artist of the time was employed to furnish designs, and that 
Wren’s scientific knowledge was brought to bear to meet the 
difficulties of construction, this would be easier to under- 
stand, and many. of the spires of the London churches, and 
perhaps even the dome of St. Paul’s, might be supposed to 
have been produced in this way rather than by an architect 
who had the method of construction always before him, and 
whose design was governed and restrained by thoughts of the 
materials which had to be employed. Wren’s saying, too, that 
he would have given his skin for Bernini’s design for the 
Louvre, looks. very like the words of one who was not un- 
accustomed. to other people’s aid, for professional admiration 
does not manifest itself so ardently, 


Since that article appeared we have heard and read a 
good deal about WReEN, but we remain unaware of any 
evidence that can overturn what we suggested. That WREN 
was better fitted to be Surveyor-General than many of the 
men who were appointed in that age of general jobbery we 
are ready to admit, but that he was an architectural designer 
has yet to be proved. He was an able administrator, but 
there is not a drawing of any importance which can be 
ascribed to his hand. In England it is difficult to set aside 
notions which can claim to be old, and we expected more 
impartiality from French clearness and logic. 

There is a note which suggests that after he had com- 
piled his pages and saw them in type, M. SEDILLE was not 
quite satisfied with the connection between the events of 
Wren’s life. It should be observed, he remarks, that if 
WREN was aided in an exceptional way by circumstances, 
he was also well seconded by an army of workmen and 
contractors willing to comprehend and realise his plans. 
The men were penetrated by the Classic forms which were 
then in vogue, and were trained in traditional merits which 
no one attempted to modify. They followed the master, 
divining his thoughts, interpreting his projects, while free 
from the preoccupation of novelty and of subjection to 
exterior influences, which trouble the modern architect and 
bewilder the workmen. Unfortunately there is no record 
to support so delightful a representation. Wren had the 
advantage of the trustworthy master-mason STRONG, and 
there were carvers who took interest in their work, but the 
great body were not more. enthusiastic than the English 
workmen of our time. CARLYLE knew what he was saying 
when he described the mutinous masons and Irish hodmen 
who combined with the foolish unarchitectural bishops and 
idle Nett Gwynn, Defenders of the Faith, to impede WREN 
in his work. . 

It is admitted by everyone that WREN was_ much 
iridebted to what he saw in Paris, It, was not our Renais- 


is commonly called “Jesuit architecture.” 


sance which impressed him, says M. SEpILLE, but the. 
buildings which were’ expressive of Italian decadence, what 
There is one 
building of that class to which prominence is given by 
M. SEDILLE. It is the church of St. Louis and St. Paul in 
the Rue St.-Antoine, and adjoining the Lycée Charlemagne. 
Originally it belonged to the Jesuits, and was designed by 
one of the society. It was completed in 1641, and might 
be called a new building at the time of WREN’s visit. As 
well as we can recollect, there is nothing remarkable about 
this church, and we wish that M. SepILieE had explained in 
what way it was suggestive to WREN. ‘There were better 
buildings to be seen. But the mere seeing of, buildings is 
not of much use, and WREN,.as we know, spoke exultingly 
about bringing away all France on paper. He did not 
explain how he was to, perform the feat. We are unable to 
believe that WREN made the drawings. Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that he got hold of assistants to measure and 
sketch details, and, if so, was it not likely that they came 
with him to London? In that way there would be less 
mystery about his buildings. _M. SEpILLE remarks that 
Wren left no successors who were worthy of their master. 
It might have struck him that the reason was to be found 
in the circumstance that they saw before them .an.adminis- 
trator rather than an artist. 

M. SEDILLE takes WREN’s building at Hampton Court 
as the model which was adopted in a good many houses, 
that is to say, they were made of red brick, with a modillon 
cornice and occasional garlands on the front. The interior 
ornamentation was of the Louis QuavorzeE species. - It 
was a builder’s style of construction, for the skill of architects 
was only invoked for chateaux and public buildings. For 
the latter, inspiration was drawn from Italy, and M! SEpILLE 
concludes the first part of his essay with a reference to 
Somerset House as an example. 


PRACTICAL SURVEYS OF WORKS IN 
PROGRESS.* 


Tite earliest opportunity of checking the setting-out should 

be taken, as no work is so sound that has been pulled 
about and adapted as that which has been correctly carried out 
from the start. Having done this, arrange the ground that 
can be used for storing the materials and carrying on such work 
as is done during the progress of the work on the spot, if the 
building is in the country; of course, if the work is in town this 
question will decide itself, there being, as a rule, no spare space 
available. If the site slopes, have the water laid on to a 
point below the building, so that in the not unusual event of 
waste of water through the tap being left running, the water 
does not soak into the foundations. The position of the tem- 
porary workshops and sheds should also be considered, so as 
not to interfere with the carrying out of drainage and other 
works at the time best suited for their execution, the point to be 
considered, being that as each part of the work requires doing, 
it should, as far as possible, be carried fully out. With regard 
to stacking timber, it is much better to stand it on end than to 


! stack it horizontally; but with the improved facilities for 


getting dry goods, I am not sure that, providing you can get 
them, it is much better not to have the floor-boards on the site 
during the building. Do as much of the work in preparing the 
materials for the building on the spot as possible; it lessens 
the labour of supervision, and makes it much easier to judge if 
due foresight is being exercised in arranging for materials 
being to hand when wanted, the lack of which is often a cause 
of work being done out of its proper order just_to keep things 
going. 

The next point to be dealt with is the important one of the 
foundations. This will, of course, have been settled to a 
certain extent when the drawings are made; as a rule, I am 
afraid, on rather insufficient data. The greatest amount of care 
should be exercised in settling whether the best foundation has 
been obtained possible in the particular situation, and experi- 
ence is everything in judging this; and every opportunity 
should be taken of gaining this experience by noting every 
section that is made, such as when main sewers are laid through 
towns, for instance, or any other excavation, a careful note 
being made of the various strata exposed. It would be of 
great service if it were possible, by paying a small fee, to see a 
record of the sections made, for instance, by the various Boards 
of Works in forming their sewers. As has been said before, the 
streets of London form a most valuable school of practical ex- 
perience in building if we only avail ourselves of the oppor- 


* From a paper read by Mr. H. D. Appleton at a meeting of the» 
Architectural Association on February 12. 
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tunities which the constant rebuilding and alterations afford. 
During the dry weather last summer great damage was done to 
the houses on. the southern side of London built on the clay, 
owing to the serious settlements caused by shrinkage. The 
question as to the depth that foundations in the clay should be 
carried is a very difficult one, and I am of the opinion that in 
most instances in buildings on the clay the foundations are not 
carried deep enough. It would be interesting to note the depth 
to which the surface cracks that appear each year penetrate, 
and whether there is any movement in the clay below these 
cracks. It has been suggested that when clay overlies gravel 
there is a constant washing of the clay into the gravel through 
these cracks, and that the landslips that can be seen, for in- 
stance, in the neighbourhood of One Tree Hill, Sydenham, 
where tons of clay fall every year, are caused by this—the 
accumulation of débris at the foot of the hill not being enough 
to account for the mass of clay that has fallen. When there 
are signs of landslips of this magnitude, of course, no amount 
of digging will avail. 

In dealing with foundations, the question of land water will 
have to be considered, and its effect on the foundations. It is 
a good thing in wet sites to put a land-drain in the bottom of 
the trenches outside the building, care being taken that the 
concrete does not close all the joints ; this will drain off the 
water that would otherwise accumulate round the concrete. 
Of course, this depends whether you have an available outlet 
for the drain. In some cases, in building on the chalk, you 
may have the misfortune to just hit on a fault which will make 
the basements damp; and it is a very difficult matter to deal 
with where there is no opportunity of getting a drain below the 
basement level. Another point to be noted with chalk sites is 
to remove all the broken chalk from the site of the building, as 
this generally is full of vegetation, and is a frequent cause of 
dry rot. The layer of cement concrete required by the model 
by-laws has often been considered unnecessary on chalk sites ; 
but when you consider that chalk will hold some 16 percent. of 
water, in addition to the vegetation, the precaution should 
always be taken. 

In connection with foundations the question of underpinning 
will occur. Care should be taken to leave the soundest parts 
of the old work till last, so that the additional weight caused 
by removing part of the substructure shall come on the 
strongest part of the old work, in addition to shoring and 
needling, if necessary. It is frequently the practice to tie up 
buildings that have settled with iron ties—this is, to my mind, 
very dangerous; what the effect of the failure of any of the irons 
would be I can hardly imagine, and the small section of the 
iron rods used does not look to give a great margin of safety. 

In the construction of concrete foundations, and especially 
concrete walling, the work should be carried up evenly all round. 
When one side is carried up at a time, and the ends ramped, it 
will often be found that a fault occurs where the work was 
ramped, and lets the wet through ; the concrete not having set 
at the same time, there is no cohesion at these points. In clay 

districts it is usual to allow concrete to be made of burnt 

ballast; but I think it is very doubtful if this is advisable, the 
clay ballast being so uncertain, some of it going back to clay 
after some years have passed. 

I am not aware that it is usual to introduce any standard 
of quality for Portland cement into architects’ specifications, as 
is always done by engineers. As poorer qualities of Portland 
cement are said to be made every year, it would be as well to 
have some standard. The Admiralty require cement to weigh 
112 lbs. per bushel, with a breaking weight of 650 lbs., ona 
section of 1} inch square. The precaution of cooling cement 
before using it should always be adopted, and if used in large 
quantities a special shed made for the purpose. The question 
of foundations in water and piling is too large and exceptional 
to go Into. 

The next step in the building is the brickwork, and the 
selection of the bricks is often a difficult one. Always use local 
bricks if at all possible, not only to save cost of carriage, but on 
account of its being easier to check them if they are coming in 
not quite up to sample. Autumn and spring-made bricks are 
said to be better than bricks made in the summer ; the latter, 
being dried more quickly before being burnt, are liable to flake. 
If the facing-bricks are of different quality to the other bricks, 
care should be taken to get bricks to match the facing-bricks 
as nearly as possible in size, so that the work may settle evenly. 
Take care to see that the heading-bricks used for facing’ are 
tailed in and not snapped. 

In hollow walling it is very difficult to make the bricklayers 
work with a lath to keep the cavity clean, and the utility of the 
hollow space is often destroyed by the quantity of mortar that 
is allowed to drop, which, collecting on the iron ties, conducts 
the wet, and then destroys the value of the hollow space. In 
very few cases that I have noticed is any care taken to preserve 
the iron ties from rusting. What will be the strength of hollow 
walls some fifty years old, when the ties are rusted through, I 
cannot imagine ; perhaps the two parts of the wall will con- 
tinue to hang together for old association’s sake then. There 


are several drawbacks to hollow walls besides the question of 
strength. The lintels over window openings, unless protected 
with lead, cause the wet to come through ; this will often be: 
noticed in hollow walls carried over openings for bay windows. 
Another drawback for which I know no cure is the air space: 
being so good a conductor of sound, any movement in any of 
the rooms can be distinctly heard all over the house. The 
cavity also affords a splendid run for vermin. I have been: 
trying the effect of filling up the cavity with the material used! 
for the paving, but cannot yet speak of the result of the experi- 
ment. I find it very difficult to keep the material unbroken by 
mortar, especially when the putlogs occur. How far this will 
affect the damp from spreading I cannot say. 

As a rule, red bricks are very porous, and in certain parts of — 
the walls it is difficult to keep the damp from spreading ; for 
this reason it is always advisable to put a damp course in the 
chimney, just where the chimney comes through the roof. This. 
should always be formed of slate in cement. In all the cases: 
of chimney stacks blown down by wind that I have noticed 
the failure has always been where some change in the material 
occurred, such as a stone band or string-course ; and I think this. 
should be borne in mind in designing chimney-stacks. Parapets. 
to party walls of red bricks should always have a hard stone 
coping to prevent wet soaking down wall. gas: 

There is one point that should always be looked closely to in 
brickwork—that is, to see the walling kept well flushed up ; 
grouting is apt to make the facing in a mess, but it is a capital 
method for making solid work. I think it was Lowther Lodge, 
Kensington, where the facing was built on from the top down 
to the ground. I have never seen any other building carried 
out in this way, and I should think it was very expensive. 

The old method of pargetting the flues with cowdung 
mortar has apparently gone out of fashion. I can only recol- 
lect seeing it done once. The flues should, however, be care- 
fully rendered with lime and hair. It seems to be a very moot 
point whether flue linings are a good system ornot. They have 
a tendency to break the bond more than forming the ordinary 
14 by 9 flue. The vexed question of straight versus crooked 
flues for the prevention of smoky chimneys is one I would 
rather not enter into. The best form for building the fireplace 
opening, in my opinion, is to gather the sides over as soon as 
possible and reduce the chimney arch to the 14-inch width of 
the flue. There are few stoves that require the opening the full 
width at the top, and it leaves less space to be filled in when 
the stoves are set. 

It is very essential to keep the work going up equally all 
round, so as to prevent unequal settlement and cracks. This 
is difficult to do when there is stonework or other materials to 
be built in ; but these should be ready as wanted, and this is a 
point that should be borne in mind, and, as I have already 
remarked, one great reason for not having the stone worked at 
the quarry. I have invariably found that both in stone and 
terra-cotta you always get from the quarry or the potteries 
every bit of work except that that you cannot go on without. 

The effect of frost on brickwork should be borne in mind, 
and, unless absolutely obliged, the work should be stopped im 
frosty weather. If the sun is bright during the day, and the 
frost sharp at night, more damage is done than when the 
weather is uniformly cold. The coke-breeze concrete blocks 
and lintels, which are much better than the wooden lintels or 
wood bricks, should be made under cover during very cold. 
weather, as the frost greatly affects them. : 

In cleaning down the walls when the scaffolds are struck 
the facing should never be scrubbed with a brick—a very 
favourite method of the bricklayer. If the work is pointed 
after the brickwork is finished, the work can be washed with 
water and a hard broom. There is, as far as I know, no simple: 
formulz for the chemical analysis of mortar. I have had 
samples of mortar analysed which gave a very low percentage 
of lime, but I did not make a note of the process; still I am | 
sure it would be very useful if a simple analysis by architects. 
could be made. k 

The stonework in a building is always a source of anxiety. 
As a rule, the masons never work up to the bricklayer, and the 
result is that either the work is delayed or one wall carried up- 
higher than the other. The principal points to be looked after’ 
are the bedding of the stone on the natural quarry bed, and the 
working of the bedding joints so as to make the stones bed 
perfectly level. In bedding stones the cement should not be. 
brought to the face, but a thin strip of stone-dust mortar put on 
the edge to prevent the cement staining the stone with 
efflorescence. Specimens of stonework where this precaution 
has not been taken can be seen all over London. In fixing 
thresholds, recollect to allow for mats. Mat-sinkings in floors: 
are an awkward way out of the oversight. In fixing parapets. 
and coping, the cement joggle-joint has superseded the old 
copper cramps to a great extent. Iron cramps should never be 
allowed on any consideration ; for dowels slate is the best, or, if 
the beds are large, York stone. In bedding stone piers, the 
beds should always be worked perfectly level. Some masons, 
to produce a fine joint, will work the bed slightly hollow, the 
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general result being that the stone flushes—z.e., splits off at 
edges. For piers I prefer lead all over. Some architects have 
strips of lead and fine mortar, but I cannot help thinking this 
is a mistake. I think a great fault in modern stonework is the 
attempt to produce a fine joint in old work. As far as I know, 
they never troubled themselves about it, and the joints, except 
in cases where there was no weight to carry, are always full. 
In fixing wooden principals on stone corbels or shafts, the 
wood should not be dowelled to the stone: The constant 
vibration of the roof has a tendency to crack the stone, and I 
have known two instances of corbels falling from this cause. 
In flint-facing the points to be observed are to keep the flint- 
work well tailed to the backings ; and, as the flint is not so 
porous as the brick, the mortar should be stronger. The mortar 
should, in rough flintwork, not be pointed round, but only cut 
out as the work goes on. Flintwork should never be carried on 
in frosty weather, the work being green longer that brickwork 
on this account ; also it does not do to push flintwork too fast. 
Cracked flint face work is best set in cement, and as the flint 
face is very close most of the moisture works out on the inside 
of the wall. When well done flint-facing is one of the best 
kinds of work that I know. 

The timber in a building is always a difficult thing for the 
young architect to judge. There is a very useful manual 
published called the “Timber Merchant and Builder's Vade 
Mecum,” which gives the timber marks. The principal source 
of trouble is, of course, shrinkage. This is, as far as I know, 
impossible to guard against, and on this account I always try 
and use as few wooden partitions as possible, and in the con- 
struction of these look carefully to the way they are braced. 
Let them cross the joists as much as possible ; if they run 
parallel, let them rest on bridging in preference to bearing on a 
single joist. Never allow two joists to be put together under a 
partition. There is a notion that partitions are well able to 
carry themselves and a floor or two besides. If this is the way 
the building is designed, these partitions should always be 
detailed, and not left to the builder to truss. Iron is taking the 
place of wood for wall-plates. The joists being notched on the 
iron plates, it no doubt forms a capital tie to the wall. This, 
with the use of breeze-concrete for wood, bricks, and lintels are, 
no doubt, an improvement in the uses of materials. 

In the construction of roofs of ordinary houses there is a 
sad want of tie. The effect can generally be seen by looking at 
the bedding of the plate, and a few courses below it: the joists 
will often be found shaken, especially if the plate is not put on 
the inside of the wall. In the roofs of ordinary houses have 
the ridge well supported. In the roofs of public buildings, 
when the timbers are exposed, it should be borne in mind that 
they are subjected to great changes in temperature, and hence 
especial care is required. This is all the more difficult, as the 
timber when submitted for approval is very well, having, as a 
rule, just come out of the dock basin. When these dry, they 
are liable to shake. 

In framing timber for half-timber construction, when the 
work overhangs, don’t trust too much to the joists which carry 
the work. A drop of I or 2 inches is often the consequence. 
You always find it in old work, and I know more than one 
instance in modern half-timbered houses. The model by-laws 
framed for half-timber work are expensive to carry out, the 
brickwork required being often very difficult to do. It gene- 


- rally results in a g-inch brick wall being built, and the half- 


timber framing put on outside. Where this is the case see that 
the work is well tied in. In dond fide half-timber work the 
difficulty is to keep the wet from soaking between the timber 
and the plaster, and especially on the horizontal rails. If the 
work is to be Stockholm tarred, it is better to leave the wood 
fair sawn. In forming gutters, and especially fixing eaves, it 
should be borne in mind the damage that snow does in tearing 
off the eaves boards. 

In preparing the roofs for tiling, the plan suggested by 
Mr. Ralph Nevill of lathing the rafters and laying 2 inches of 
breeze concrete, and laying the tiles while the concrete is green, 
appears to be very good. I am trying the same process for 
slating, and am only waiting till the frost goes. It appears to 
me that it would be running a great risk to do it in frosty 
weather ; the moisture in the concrete would keep the slates 
damp and frost would easily crack them. The best way of pre- 
paring a roof for tiling with wood that I know is to cover the 
rafters with feather-edged boarding the width of the gauge of 
the tile, starting this at the bottom with the thick side upper- 
most ; it forms a ledge for the nib, the mortar lies in the furrow, 
the tiles bed down tight, and no snow can drift in. I always 
have a row of tiles nailed every 3 feet up the roof to steady the 
tiling. The fixing of vertical tiling requires care to prevent the 
tiles rattling inthe wind ; ifthe wall is battened the tiles cannot 
be set in mortar. 

As soon as the roofs are covered the drains should be put in ; 
cement joints should always be made, and the pipes bedded on 
concrete. The fall should be even throughout, except just in 
front of the siphon, when the fall should be increased ; always 
check the fall of the drain, and take nothing for granted. The 
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minimum fall for house-drains is one inch in to feet. The 
quality of the drain-pipes should be looked to, the London- 
made goods being the best. When the drains are laid and the 
ground made, have the position of the various drains stamped 
out, and the depth of the drains below each stump figured on 
the drainage plan. As traps are always weak spots in drains, 
it is well to have means of getting at them easily. In damp 
sites it is difficult to make the cesspool watertight. To keep 
out the land water it very often follows down the line of the 
drains, therefore the junction of the drains and cesspool should 
be carefully made. 

In plastering, the best plan is to run all the lime; bad 
plasterwork is one of the most unfortunate things that can 
happen to a house, especially ceiling-work. There seems to be 
an idea.amongst some that the sand for plastering need not be 
so clean as that used for mortar; this is a great mistake, and 
it is most essential that there should be no salt in the sand. 
Plastering should be carefully watched to see that the work is 
not made too thick; ?-inch is the usual maximum thickness 
allowed plaster down to the floor; behind skirtings it stops 
vermin. In outside work, rough cast is done in several ways, 
either one or two-coat work; slap-dash is generally two-coat 
work. In’plastering between half-timber, see that the plaster 
is well in front of the grooving of the vertical timbers, and 
weathered out on the top of the horizontal timbers, the points 
where the wet always works through. 

The joinery-work being always prepared at the workshops, 
it is necessary to visit these to see the work being prepared. 
When the doors are roughed out, they should never be stacked’ 
against a wall, as it renders them liable to wind ; they nearly 
always are, unless you make a special point of it. In most 
specifications all the joinery is described as yellow deal, but 
pine panels stand best. If the work is to be stained, of course 
pine is not good; but, if it is intended to be painted, I prefer 
pine. English oak is generally specified for window sills ; as a 
rule, I think very little English oak is used for this purpose ; it 
has a bad habit of casting, and, as far as I know, foreign oak is 
just as good. The joint between the oak sill and the stone sill * 
is always a weak point, and should be carefully examined to 
see that the water bar is in its place and well leaded. In fixing 
heavy door frames the pointing between the wood and brick- 
work is always liable to break away with the jar; a small bead 
covering this joint gets over the difficulty. In fixing window 
boards and linings, see that they are tenoned to the frames, or, 
when shrinkage occurs, it is very visible. 

The plumbing and hot-water service should be set out on a 
detail: this is a useful drawing for reference if anything goes 
wrong. In sanitary plumbing I always prefer to have a plumber 
who can be trusted, and think that this work should always 
appear in a separate trade from the constructive plumbing. As 
a general principle arrange your pipes with the idea that it 
may happen that at some future time they will want looking at; 
the pipe casings may appear rather obtrusive, but it is a great 
saving in damage if anything has to be got at. Hot-water 
services require careful arranging. I prefer the circulating 
cistern fixed below in preference to placing it in the roof, See 
that this cistern is clean before the manhole is fastened down. 
In one instance I heard of a family suffering from lead-poisoning 
through the plumber fastening the manhole down with a 
quantity of red lead; in the cistern, of course, was the last 
place that was thought of, and it cost 120/. to discover. Try 
and arrange the service so that there is nodead water. Nothing 
tries the patience of a client more than to have to hold the 
spring tap down for five minutes before the water has got the 
chill off. This is not always an easy thing to avoid, however. 
All houses where the water supply is hard should save some of 
the rain-water. This should be filtered before passing into the 
cistern. If it can be stored without taking it to the ground so 
much the better. 

In fixing gaspipes, never allow them to run between stud 
partitions: very serious accidents have happened {rom the 
space in stud partitions getting full of gas and exploding. Try 
to keep the pipes out of the plaster, if possible. There isa 
by-law to this effect in Paris. In bringing the gas-main to the 
house see that the pipe is laid at least 12 inches below the 
surface. 

In fixing bell-wires, if they are electric bells, keep them 
outside the plaster. They are very little noticed, and’ if any- 
thing goes wrong can so much more easily be put right If you 
have to take them near hot-water pipes, be careful io guard 
against the insulation being destroyed by the heat, or a short 
circuit will be formed. 

In glazing, the quality of the glass should be checked ; see- 
that the plate-glass edges are blacked and the glass s)rigged.. 
Lead light glazing is rarely watertight, and requires well sup- 
porting with bars. The best finish for green plasterwork, in. 
my opinion, is distemper; but there is a great difference in the- 
quality of this work, simple as it may seem. 

In making up the grounds and laying out the garden, if this. 
comes under the direction of the architect, take care i) carry 
the land drains with a good fall from the house. They should’ 
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not be connected with the rain-water system without: passing 
‘an inspection-box, as they frequently get choked with roots, and 
through these pipes the roots get into the glazed drains. In 
fixing fences, see that the posts are charred before being fixed, 
and that the butts are the proper length. The materials used 
for ramming round the posts should be dry; and even then 
they want looking to after they have been fixed six months. 
The quality of the oak pales varies very much. I have now 
very roughly noted a few of the points that occur in surveying 
a building in progress. 

Mr. C. R. PINK, in allusion to visits to works in progress,, 
said that, roughly speaking, there were two classes, the visit of 
students and the visit of the architect carrying out the work. 
The student should observe everything, sketch all details, and 
cet from the master builder all the information he could about 
the work that was in progress. The work should also be 
studied in regard of specifications, that the student might 
see if he could tell whether or not the specifications had been 
carried out in work done. In the architect’s visits, among other 
matters, the Chairman said no notice should be given of the 
visits, and that, though the number should vary according to 
the class of building, a visit should be paid at least at every 
important stage of the work. The materials should also be 
examined before being used. The question of drainage was 
next referred to. Many details which the President mentioned 
were not sufficiently looked after. He agreed with Mr. Apple- 
ton that burnt ballast was bad in concrete. In itself it was 
not a strong material. In speaking of the precautions to be 
taken in building hollow walls, Mr. Appleton had: not mentioned 
one, namely, the precaution of providing a cavity for falling 
core. Theclass of timber from abroad got worse and worse 
every year. The timber was bled for turpentine, and now only 
the inferior timber was imported into the country. The trans- 
verse section of timber should be looked at to see if it were 
sappy, dampness and discoiouration of the longitudinal section 
not necessarily being a sign of sappiness. Spotty timber was 
always bad, and likely to produce dry-rot. He had known all 
the joinery above the ground level destroyed within four 
months after a building had been finished. Nothing, shook 
timber so much as sun. Dry knots, where the turpentine had 
died 6ut, were bad; other knots were not in every case objec- 
tionable. ' 

Mr. S. F. CLARKSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Appleton for his paper, more especially on his own account, 
because he had at short notice supplied his (Mr. Clarkson’s) 
place that evening. Mr. Clarkson noticed the President’s 
advice in regard of hollow walls, and recommended openings 
to be left at intervals, through which the core that fell inside 
the walls could easily be scraped out and removed. 

Mr. J. A. GoTcH seconded the vote of thanks. Hollow 
walls, he said, did convey sound, and should not be used as 
party walls; or, if they were so used, perhaps it would be best 
to fill them with sand. Mr. Appleton had remarked that fine 
joints were not found in old stonework, but he knew many old 
houses in Northamptonshire of good free-stone, in which the 
joints had been so finely worked that they had got quite 
obliterated. 

Mr. CoLE A. ADAMS said he was surprised to hear Mr. 
Clarkson and Mr. Gotch recommend that the 9-inch wall in 
hollow walls should be put outside, because the inner wall had 
to carry the weight of the joists, &c. He did not think there 
need be a difficulty in their preventing sounds. Hollow par- 
titions were to be avoided. Sound was conveyed through when 
the plaster was not carried right down to the floor. This should 
be specified for, as it prevented sound, cold draughts, vermin, 
and, what was more important, fire, as draught through the 
skirting boards would fan the fire. 

Mr. BRODIE did not agree that the 4-inch wall should be 
outside, especiaily when he thought of the weather they had 
had of late. 

The PRESIDENT said the Ecclesiastical Commissioners did 
not allow the 4-inch wall outside. 

After some remarks from Mr. CLARK the vote was passed 
to Mr. Appleton, and acknowledged by that gentleman, which 
finished the proceedings. 


TESSERA. 


Horizontal and Vertical Lines im Buildings. 
W. WHEWELL. 


ie the Christian temples the worshippers were within the 

temples, and the edifice was hence calculated for an interior 
spectator. It is remarkable how necessarily this will be seen, 
on a little consideration, to change the whole character of the 
building. A temple, or a series of temples, intended to be seen 
from without, and formed on the Grecian model, would have a 
line of entablature which would have a natural and congruous 
reference to the horizontal line on which they stand ; and it 
would not happen, in any common point of view, that this 
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reference would be obscure or interrupted. The temple would 
be seen as a whole, and the entablature of one or of two sides, 
supported: by well-formed pillars, would be simple or beautiful. 
| But for buildings to be seen from within, the case is different. 
To extend them by an extension of horizontal architraves 
resting on columns would produce a space without. grace, 
dignity, convenience, or the possibility of being lighted. When 
such buildings were made spacious and splendid, the height 
was increased’ at least in proportion to the other dimensions, 
probably more ; and windows, one range over another, were 
inserted in order to light this space. The space was covered 
with a series of vaults, one to each window or group of 
windows ; hence naturally the necessities of such vaulting led 
to pointed arches, vertical lines, and other Gothic features. 
But I now observe further, that even without taking into 
account the consequences of vaulting, the interior view neces- 
sarily introduced a style of building which had reference to 
vertical lines. The interior view of a building occupies the 
whole of one field of view, and not a small fraction of it only, 
like a temple seen at a little distance. Hence the horizontal 
lines are necessarily displaced and overmatched by the per- 
spective ; the sides, however long the building is, are reduced 
to narrow strips on the retina of a person looking along the 
edifice, and the two vertical lines which bound the end and 
divide it from the sides are really the master lines of the whole 
scene, controlling and regulating alltherest. All the horizontal 


lines, however strong or long,-stop or bend when they come to: 


these vertical boundaries ; and the spaces on one side or on the 
other of them (a side and an end) are occupied by forms and com- 
binations altogether different. The building will therefore then 
only be reduced to harmony and consistency when the prin- 
cipal lines and members of: the architecture submit to be regu- 
lated by these irresistible lines. 
Gainsborough as a Musician. 
HENRY ANGELO. 

Gainsborough, as is sufficiently known, was an enthusiastic 
acmirer of music, and though certainly no musician, yet his 
love for sweet sounds was such, that he had tried his native 
skill upon almost every instrument. He was too capricious 
to sit to study any one methodically, though having a nice ear, 
he could perform an air on the fiddle, the guitar, the harpsi- 
chord, or the flute. Under Fischer, his son-in-law, he did take 
a few lessons upon the hautboy or clarionet, I forget which, 
but made nothing of it. He, however, could modulate to a 
certain degree on a keyed instrument, and used frequently 
to chant any rodomontade that .was uppermost, accompanying 
himself with the chords on my mother’s pianoforte. Bach, who 
hada true German share of dry humour, used to sit and endure 
his miserable attempts, and, laughing in his sleeve, exclaim, 
“ Bravo!” whilst Gainsborough, not at all abashed at his 

4 irony, would proceed, labouring hard at any particular key, be 
it major or be it minor, and drolly exclaim, “ Now for Purcell’s 
chant ; now a specimen of old Bird.” “Dat is debilish fine,” 
cried Bach. ‘Now for a touch of Kent and old Henry Lawes,” 
added Gainsborough ; when Bach, his patience worn out, 
would cry, “Now dat is too pad; dere is no law, by goles! 
why the gompany is to listen to your murder of all these 
ancient gombosers.” Getting up from his seat, he would run 
his finger rattling along all the keys, and, pushing the painter 
from his seat, would sit himself in his place, and flourish volun- 
taries as though he was inspired. Once Bach called upon him 
in Pall Mall, and going straight to his painting-room, he found 
him fagging hard at the bassoon, an instrument that requires 
the wind of a forge-bellows to fill. Gainsborough’s cheeks 
were puffed, and his face was round and red as the harvest 
moon. Bach stood astounded. ‘‘Pote it away, man, pote it 
away; do you want to burst yourself like the frog in the 
fable? De defil; it is only fit for the lungs of a country 
black-schmidt.” “Nay, now !” exclaimed Gainsborough; “ it is 
the richest bass inthe world. Now do listenagain.” “ Listen,” 
added Bach, “mine friendt, I did listen at your door in the 
passage, and py all the powers above, as I hobe to be saved, it 
is just for all the vorld-as the veritable praying (braying) of a 
jackass.” “Why,” exclaimed Gainsborough, “you have no 
ear, man; no more than an adder. Come, ther ” (taking the 
clarionet). ° ‘‘ Baw, baw !” exclaimed the musician, “ vorse and 
vorse ; no more of your canarding, ’tis as a duck ; ’tis vorse as 
a goose !” 

The Quarrics at Paros. 
SIR J. RENNIE. 


These quarries are situated near the top of a hill, about a 
mile distant from the,.port, with a steep broken road for the 
approach. The ancients, instead of opening out a good face 
so that the quarries might be worked to any extent with 
advantage, excavated caverns in the side of the hill, and 
having arrived at the good sound rock, cut 1t out by wedges 
and picks in such masses as they required, so that the inside of 
the quarry presented a long gallery from whence the stone had 


been taken, worked in a very regular manner in steps one 
above the other without any appearance of waste; im fact, the . 
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“ing is necessary. 
entail considerable waste. At the same time, it appeared to 
me that if the solid rock was bored from the surface and a 
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rock is so solid that when worked by pick and wedge no blast- 
Indeed, if blasting were adopted it would 


good length of face opened out, the pick and wedge system 


-might be worked to almost any extent with much greater 


advantage ; and if inclined planes with railways were made to 
the port, and a proper embanking jetty, with cranes, carried 
‘out into deep water, so as to enable large vessels to come 
alongside at all times to receive their cargoes, this fine marble 
might be quarried and exported at very moderate cost, 
infinitely below the price now charged for Carrara marble. 
As the Parian marble is of a beautiful white cream colour, 
almost free from veins, and of an even, close texture, the sale 
would be immense and yield an excellent profit ; and consider- 
ang the enormous price of fine marble adapted for sculpture, 
amounting to one and two guineas and upwards per foot cube, 
according to the size of the block and fineness of the quality, it 
is astonishing that the value of these quarries has not been 
recognised before, and that capital has not been forthcoming 


“to work them. 


Breadth in Landscape Painting. 
JOHN BURNET. 

_ Breadth of effect is to be produced only by a great extent of 
fight or of shade pervading the picture. If an open daylight 
appearance is intended, such as we see in Cuyp, &c., it will be 
best produced by leaving out part of the middle-tint, and 
allowing a greater spread of light and half-light ; this will also 
give the darks the relative force which they possess in nature. 
If a breadth of shadow is required, such as we find in Rem- 
brandt, &c., the picture ought to be made up of middle-tint and 
half-dark. In the one treatment the darks ought to tell sharp 
and cutting, which is the characteristic of strong daylight: in 
the other, the lights ought to appear powerful and brilliant, 
enveloped in masses of obscurity. The influence of shadow 
upon any composition, when carried beyond the necessary 
depth for the relief or the distinct marking of the several parts, 
is breadth, from its absorbing many of the half-tints, and 
rendering the darks less cutting ; and repose, from there being 
fewer of the outlines visible. Hence arises a certain grandeur 


attendant upon space, and an agreeable sensation, from the 
_ spectator being allowed to exercise his own fancy in embodying 


indistinct forms. Thus, the gloomy solitude of a wood is 
increased by the absence of the twittering light through the 
trees, of their harsh colour, and of the distinct form and crisp 
marking of the leaves. Rembrandt has carried this property 
of shadow beyond the hope of any improvement, and by this 
means has clothed the most trifling subject with a portion of 
sublimity, If we allow ourselves to be influenced by the 


association of ideas, it is capable of imparting a greater 


degree of intensity to any subject of terror, as imaginary 
dangers appear greater than real, being augmented by the 
operations of the mind. 


Grinling Gibbons’ Carving at Petworth. 
A. CUNNINGHAM. 


Petworth, that celebrated residence of the Lovain-Percys, 
from whom it has descended to the present munificent Earl of 
Egremont, rivals Chatsworth in the varied boldness and rich 
elegance of its ornamental carving. A noble apartment, 
60 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 20 feet high, is profusely enriched 
with carved panels, and corresponding festoons formed of 
fruits, flowers, shells, birds, and sculptured vases. The 
splendour of these carvings would make this magnificent room 
worth a pilgrimage, even were it not also adorned by many 
exquisite paintings from the pencils of first masters. The 
quantity of ornament is immense, but the quality is equally 
wonderful. One of the vases thus pendent among birds and 
flowers is of an antique fashion, “with a bas-relief,” says 
Walpole, “of the purest taste, and worthy of the Grecian age 
of cameos.” Whilst these embellishments were in progress the 
house caught fire, and Selden, a favourite disciple and assistant 
of Gibbons, lost his life in saving the festoon which contains that 
beautiful vase. 


OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. 


ya address was lately delivered by the Dean of Lincoln at 
the local School of Art, in which he offered some sugges- 
tions on the manufacture of porcelain in Lincoln. Dr. O'Neill, 
in writing on the subject to the Lzzcoln Chronicle, says :— 
_ So many artists are engaged in picture-making that I am 
afraid the supply of pictures greatly exceeds the demand for 
them. It should be remembered that “ pots” are articles of 
necessity, like shoes and clothes, and will always be wanted, 
whereas pictures are articles of luxury and are required only by 
the few. A diversion of the stream of aspiring artists from 
canvas-painting to china-painting might ultimately benefit 
numerous men and women whose talents would never permit 
them to attain to profitable canvas or paper painting. The 
Dean of Lincoln, like many refined and educated people in the 


kingdom, evidently takes an interest in china, especially in 
Worcester china, as might be expected from his long sojourn in 
the ancient city of Worcester. Mr. Binns, whom the dean 
mentioned, was a potter deservedly held in high repute, and'so 
were the Chamberlains, whom Mr. Binns succeeded. Cham- 
berlain Worcester is sought after by connoisseurs, chiefly those 
specimens of the ware painted by Mr. Humphrey Chamber- 
lain, son of the senior partner in the works. His paintings, 
especially his flower-paintings, are executed in a masterly 
way and with a high degree of finish. Unfortunately, this 
young man died in his thirty-third year. The Chamberlains 
supplied the Prince Regent with a service of china at a cost 
of four thousand pounds, and the East India Company a 
service for 4,190/. They also made a dinner service which was 
presented by the ladies of England to Lord Nelson. It is, 
however, the china manufactured by the Old Worcester 
Porcelain Company, which was established about 1751, that 
stands the highest of Worcester china in the estimation of 
collectors. Dr. Wall was instrumental in originating the 
company and raising it to a state of prosperity and fame. He 
was a Doctor of Medicine of Merton College, Oxford, and 
practised as a physician in Worcester till 1776. To Dr. Wall, 
who was a good chemist, is assigned the discovery of the 
ingenious method of transferring painted patterns to china, in 
order to avoid the trouble and expense of hand-painting. 
Nevertheless, although the device was unartistic, some of this 
transfer printing is very beautiful, and resembles masterly 
etchings. The blue and white Worcester is effective, so are 
those specimens in bright colours copied from the Japan ware. 
But the specimens which bring the largest prices in the market 
are those painted with bleu de roi and salmon scale grounds. 
It was at Stratford-le-Bow, in 1740, that porcelain was first 
made in England. In a year or two afterwards the Chelsea 
manufactory was established, and strange to say from that day 
to this, of all the British porcelains, good specimens of Bow 
and Chelsea china command the highest prices. A few years 
after the establishment of the Bow and Chelsea manufactories, 
Cookworthy, a Swedenborgian, and a believer in the divining 
rod, erected kilnsat Plymouth. His ornamental ware is beautifully 
modelled with natural subjects, as shells, seaweeds, flowers, butter- 
flies, birds,and monsters. The Plymouth porcelain is hard paste 
porcelain, the secret for making which Cookworthy sold to 
Richard Champion of Bristol. Plymouth and Bristol p>rcelain 
therefore resist the action of fire, a melancholy proof of which 
was given a few years ago when the Alexandra Palace was 
burned down, and with it were destroyed 4,000 pieces of old 
English china which had been lent to the palace by different 
collectors. The Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and other 
soft ware porcelains were fused into shapeless masses, but the 
Bristol and Plymouth china, although broken by the falling of 
the walls and roof of the building, still retained their whiteness 
and most delicate shades of colour. The contributors to this 
large loan collection never received the slightest compensa- 
tion for their Joss, which indeed was a national loss. As 
regards the ceramic art in England, perhaps few men, with the 
exception of Wedgwood, that prince of potters, did more for its 
improvement than Mr. William Billingsly, or Beely, as he was 
sometimes called. Billingsly was born in Derby in 1758, and 
served his apprenticeship at the Old Derby China Works, where 
he soon began to show his peculiar and great talent for paint- 
ing on china. In 1796 Billingsly, in partnership with Mr. 
John Coke, established the Pinxton China Works, and 
in 1803 he erected a small manufactory at Torksey, 
near Lincoln, where he remained three years and made a 
quantity of useful porcelain and pottery. From Torksey he 
removed to Worcester, and resided there three years. From 
Worcester he went to Coalport, from thence to Swansea, and 
lastly he settled at Nantgarw in Wales, where, in conjunction 
with his son-in-law, Mr. Walker, he erected porcelain works. 
Mr. Billingsly was a rolling stone, but his wanderings helped 
materially to enrich the china manufacture of the country. 
Billingsly was a celebrated rose painter; a plate painted by him 
was used for many years at the Derby Works as a pattern, and 
was in consequence called The ’Prentice Plate—“ it is sur- 
rounded by a border of roses, which are represented in every 
conceivable position, every one being a distinct and really 
remarkable work; the stems are wonderfully graceful and 
elastic, and suggest at once that they are alive,’ &c. But 
Billingsly was not only a most accomplished painter on china ; 
he was also a great potter. He never was content with 
what he had achieved, -but was always straining after higher 
results. He lived and died a poor man, and, as is so often the 
case, others reaped the fruits of his genius. ‘The porcelain 
Billingsly made at Nantgarw is very beautiful in appearance, 
and in his time was superior to anything then made, and even 
now many dealers and collectors say that it never has been sur- 
passed, and the high prices good specimens of this china now 
realise warrant these opinions. It may be said of any piece of 
antique china that the beauty and artistic merits of painting, 
the richness of the gilding, and the depth of colour, and the 
elegance of form, determine the value of it. 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. Féurx Ravaisson, whose retirement from the Louvre after 
sixteen years’ service as conservator of antiguities, was lately 
announced in this journal, has won a reputation in the fields 
of philosophy and art, as well as in Classical archeology. 
Nearly half a century has elapsed since he published an 
essay on Greek metaphysics—no bad preparation for a man 
who was to theorise on Greek sculpture. Several years 
afterwards he brought out a work on philosophy in France. 
From time to time he exhibited works in the Salon, but did 
not attach his own name to them. Before his appointment 
to the Louvre M. Ravaisson wrote an important essay on 
the Venus of Milo, in which, following QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy, he suggested that the statue may have formed part 
of a group in which a figure of JZars, resembling the 
Borghese Mars, was the corresponding work. He expressed 
a desire that an experiment should be made to test the 
theory, but inno case did he wish to have any tampering 
with the statues. M. Ravaisson was able to examine the 
Venus after its exhumation from the trench in which the 
authorities placed it during the Siege of Paris. The cement 
by which the parts had been united had mouldered, and he 
recognised the possibility of giving a different inclination to 
the figure, which would be more suggestive of stability. 
Before he took office he was opposed to the manipulation 
of statues prior to their exhibition in public. It was M. 
Ravaisson who discovered in the cellars of the Louvre the 
fine figure which is known as the Venus Accroupie. It was 
his desire to form a museum of casts that might surpass the 
one in Berlin, and from time to time he had casts taken of 
the Louvre figures with that intention. M. Ravatsson 
wished to see the collection established in the Trocadéro 
Museum, where there are several casts at present, but 
brought together with a different motive. Whether his pro- 
ject can be carried out under his own direction is a question 
which the Minister has to solve. 


THE report of Mr. WATERHOUSE on the competition for 
the new public offices in West Hartlepool has been 
approved by the Commissioners. ‘There were thirty-one 
competitors, and, after a long deliberation, the first 
premium was awarded to Mr. R. Kni_tt FREEMAN, of 
Bolton. The Commissioners, at their meeting on the 
16th inst, entrusted the carrying out of the works to 
Mr. FREEMAN. 


Tue number of Z’47¢ which appeared last week was 
of extra size. The principal illustration is an elaborate 
etching by M. José Torn&. after a painting by M. D. F. 
Laucers, who, like his father, confines himself to subjects 
from peasant life. In this case he represents a group of 
’ five women beating bundles of poppies for the purpose of 
‘ extracting seeds for oil. The plate suggests the versatility 
and patience of M. Tornf&. The exhibition of water- 
colour drawings in Paris gives an opportunity for many 
reproductions and portraits of the artists, which are accom- 
panied by a brilliant article by M. Paut Leroi. From the 
collection of drawings which French artists have contributed 
to the lottery for the monument of CLAuDE, Z’A7t has 
taken two, viz. a Greek and Turk playing draughts, by 
M. Gtrome, which apart from the draughtsmanship is sug- 
gestive of the characters of two races, and an Aviadne by 
M. JuLes LEFEBVRE, showing great beauty of line. We do 
not remember a painting by the artist corresponding with 
the study, but the figure well deserves to be transferred to 
canvas. ‘The articles in Z’A7¢ on public and private collec- 
tions are always valuable to amateurs. In the number 
before us is an article by M. Geuwuzac, with several photo- 
graphic illustrations, on the collection of M. CHARLES 
Srein. M. CHAMPFLEURY finds a congenial subject in the 
caricature of Japan, while M. Eucknge MUtnrz exhibits his 
erudition in the article,on Martin ScH@n, the Alsatian 
artist of the fifteenth century. 


In scenery and dresses the revival of ‘‘ Hamlet” at the 
Porte St.-Martin Théatre in Paris is likely to surpass the 
forthcoming revival at the Théatre Francais. There will 
be eleven scenes, and their arrangement will differ much 
from the English original. The first scene on the platform 


at Elsinore, which has always been considered by the 
Germans as a most impressive introduction, will be omitted. 
The tragedy will, therefore, commence with the ‘‘ Room of 
State in the Castle.” The second and third scenes will 
correspond with the text. The scenery of the third has 
been painted by MM. Rust, CHaperon, and JAMBON, 
whose painting in “ Théodora ” was splendid, and this view 


of the platform is their single commission. The interiors — 


and the cemetery will be the work of MM. Rossccui and 
AMABLE. ‘The second act does not differ much from the 
original, but the third act is occupied with the Play. Itis 
in the fourth act at the Porte St.-Martin that HAMLET has 
the interview with the Queen. In the fifth act the original 
is followed, the two scenes being the burial of OPHELIA and 
the fencing with its consequences. For the dresses it is 
assumed that the period of action corresponded with the end 
of the fourteenth century. But as the types have been 
found in the illustrated editions of SHAKESPEARE, it is need- 
less to say there will be a good deal of fanciful costume. 
An edition of the play in which archeological accuracy 
would be seen has yet to be prepared in England. HAMLET 
will be played by M. Garnier, and OpHELia by Madame 
SARAH BERNHARDT. At the Francais M. MOUNET-SULLY 
will have the title 7é/e, M. Gor will take the part of 
Potonius, and M. Maupant that of the ghost. The 
younger M. Cogurtin will be grave-digger; Madlle. 
REICHEMBERG Is to be OPHELIA, 


Tue success of the British legislators in making incom- 
prehensible Acts of Parliament has been again made 
apparent by a fiasco in the Glasgow Town Council. 
Labourers’ dwellings are needed in that city, and the 
Improvement Committee have been for a long time 
engaged in studying the subject. The rent that was 
considered a fair average was Is. 3d. per room per week, 
but the city architect declared that the erection of dwellings 
to correspond with that standard was perfectly unattainable. 
Mr. Carrick was of opinion that dwellings like those 
belonging to the Peabody Trustees might be erected on the 
corporation land, but the valuation would have to be con- 
siderably reduced. Some of the members had visited 
Liverpool and elsewhere, for the purpose of examining 
the new buildings of the class lately erected, Before 
coming to a general resolution it was agreed to obtain plans 
and estimates for labourers’ buildings in the Saltmarket. 
But it was overlooked during the laborious inquiry that the 


corporation were entirely unauthorised to expend a penny ~ 


on work of the kind. Several Acts of Parliament have 
been obtained giving powers to deal with artisans’ dwellings, 
but they have been limited in their scope. According to 
Dr. Marwick the Trustees cannot now incur fresh debt 
under the old powers in the erection of workmen’s dwellings, 
and it will be necessary to go back to Parliament and ask 
specifically for additional powers. The town councillors 
and officers must be credited with having some acquaintance 
with the Acts of Parliament which they desired to enforce, 
and the draughtsmen who prepared those documents can 
congratulate themselves on the success with which they 
were able to hoodwink a body of shrewd men of business, 
and cause them to waste their time in useless labours. 


Iray, as a kingdom, owes much to the late Emperor of 
the FRENCH, but apparently there is as little desire to express 
gratitude in that country as elsewhere. After Italian unity 
had become a fact, an equestrian statue of the Emperor was 
commissioned for one of the public places in Milan. But 
a difficulty arose over a. pedestal, and for years the statue 
has been left in one of the courts of the old palace of the 
Senate. It is at length proposed to carry out the original 
plan. ‘The subject was discussed in the municipal council, 
and the erection of the statue was approved by a majority. 
The opponents have had an interview with the Syndic 
and besought him to ‘put his veto on the proposal. But 
that dignitary informed them that it was one of the ques- 
tions which his predecessor had left him to settle, and that 
he felt his duty was to arrange for its accomplishment. 
There is, accordingly, a chance that the statue may at last 
surmount a pedestal. It is likely to be the only represen- 
tation of the Third NapoLeon in the kingdom which he 
helped Cavour to create. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ANGEL OF THE CENSER., 


HIS is the second of the series in the Trieste church, 
by Signor BARzAGHI CATTANEO. 


“ 


THREE BOARDING-HOUSES. 


E illustrate this week a series of interesting drawings 

of boarding-houses erected by Messrs. CHARLES 

SmitH & Son, architects, of Reading, in connection with 

various public schools. Messrs. SMITH & SON have, we 

know, made this class of building a speciality, and it will be 

seen that considerable skill and ingenuity have been shown 

in the planning, in keeping the respective accommodation 

for the master, the pupils, and the servants distinct, and yet 
placed for convenient access the one to the other. 

“Parkside,” in connection with Tonbridge School 
(completed the end of last year), was built in sections, parts 
having been erected several years since. 

The house at Wellington College was built in a similar 
manner. 

All the dormitories are arranged on the cubicle system, 
the divisions being about 7 feet 6 inches high.. The houses 
are built to accommodate respectively twenty-four, thirty, 
and fifty boys. 

Economy is an essential point in the building of school 
boarding-houses, to make them pay, and Messrs. SMITH 
have succeeded, in all the buildings illustrated, in getting 
commodious and convenient accommodation with simple and 
effective exteriors, at what appears to us a moderate cost. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DURHAM. 


HIS building, an illustration of which we publish 
to-day, is now in course of erection at Claypath, 
Durham, on a site immediately in front of the old place of 
worship, which was completely hidden from the street, the 
only entrance being through a narrow passage. It is 
designed in the Early Geometrical style of Gothic architec- 
ture, and is built of stone throughout. Its internal dimen- 
sions are 66 feet long by 41 feet broad, with a height of 
33 feet to ceiling of main roof. Sittings are provided in 
the body of the church for nearly 400 persons, and a small 
end gallery facing the pulpit increases the accommodation to 
nearly 500. The contract was let to Messrs. GEo. GRADON 
& Son, builders, of Durham, for 3,480/, and the founda- 
tion-stone was laid on June 3 last year by Sir FARRER 
HERSCHELL, Q.C., M.P., Solicitor-General, now Baron 
HERSCHELL, of the City of Durham, Lord High Chancellor 
of England. The building is now approaching comple- 


_tion, the roofs are all slated in, the windows glazed, and the 


plastering nearly finished. ‘The tower is already up to 
cornice level, and if the weather should prove favourable it 
is expected that the spire, which will be 115 feet in height, 
will be completed and the church opened in about four 
months’ time. Mr. H. T. Grapon, of Durham, is the 
architect, from whose designs and under whose superintend- 
ence the works are being carried out. 


THE STUDY OF ART. 


N address was delivered last week to the students of the 
Birmingham Art School by Mr. W. B. Richmond. After 
referring to the improvement which he observed in the works 
of the students, Mr. Richmond said that as he looked on those 
productions, he reviewed the early history of his career, and he 
could not help saying that he heartily felt a wish that in his 
boyish days there had been the chances of such excellent 
artistic training as was being given to the pupils of the present 
day, for he could assure them that when he was a boy of four- 
teen, at the Royal Academy,,and the annual prizes were given 
away, there were only on very rare occasions any drawings as 
good in style, construction, and taste as those he saw this year 
on the walls of the exhibition of the Birmingham Art School. 
But while he congratulated them upon having these enormous 
advantages, he would remind them that they carried with them 
enormous responsibilities. As they had carried their work to 
this point of perfection, they must mind and keep their traces 
tight, and drag their carriage over rough ground, and attain 
still greater heights. It seemed hard that after giving them 
words of very sincere praise, he should in any sense criticise 


any of the productions. This he would not do, but would 
simply suggest some methods in their work which might 
facilitate its progress, and also add gist to their pleasure in its- 
performance. There were some drawings in black-and-white 
which appeared to him to be somewhat too sudden in their 
transition from light to dark, a tendency rather towards black- 
ness than towards grace. He thought it was an axiom they 
might well remember, that in art they did not acquire any real 
vital strength by violent contrast. ‘That strength which was. 
sustained, and which was permanently enduring, was gained 
not by violent contrast, but by delicate transition of light to 
dark ; and by the insistence more upon the just position of 
the middle tint. This he held to be an axiom in all decora- 
tive art, whether they treated their work in black and white or 
in colour; whether they modelled in clay or carved in marble. 
It had in art been invariably the sign of decadence when light and 
shade were forced, thereby giving an effect of falsity and killing 
that most beautiful restraint of nature which all so fully 
admired. They must all admit that Mr. Burne Jones’s advice 
to the students to use colour instead of merely using sepia for 
their monochrome drawings was admirable. In the first place 
it gave a far greater interest to their works as they hung on the 
wall; and using divers tints must be far more pleasurable to 
those who had artistic perceptions. He was very sorry that the 
Government school regulations should oblige the students in- 
variably to leave white-paper backgrounds to their drawings.. 
They lived in an age somewhat bordering on _a revolution, and 
the tendencies were decidedly Socialistic. Then, did they not 
think they might strike? He would tell them why; and he 
should not care if all the members of South Kensington 
were there to hear him. He should be glad if they were. 
It was next door to impossible to relieve) any object 
properly against a white ground. Black and white would not 
do it, and’ colour would not do it; and for this reason 
—if they placed behind any object a stained paper there 
must be a gradation of light and shade. Therefore their 
background was wrong, and they could not bring their work up 
to the proper relation it should occupy to that background. 
Besides, there was another reason why it was of far greater 
advantage, not only to tint the background, but also that the 
drawing should be on tinted paper. As most, or all, his hearers 
intended to become painters, in working with black chalk they 
were not facilitating their steps in the direction of painting at 
all, because they were putting their opaque shades on to 
a transparent surface, whereas if they used white chalk 
they would be exactly imitating the process of oil painting 
—heaping on the lights and leaving their shadows more 
or less transparent. Professor Richmond proceeded to refer 
in detail to the works of the students, drawing attention 
to individual specimens, and pointing out in some cases: 
methods by which improvements might have been effected. 
He expressed his pleasure at seeing elementary studies in 
drapery, in the study of which he had all his life had a peculiar 
pleasure. He thought it was extremely undesirable that very 
highly finished drawings should be made of drapery ; that is to: 
say, he thought it was a mistake that these studies should be 
made otherwise than rapidly with white chalk upon brown or 
deep grey paper, with a view to getting the movement and the 
design of the different folds. He would advise them in times 
of recreation to cover with well-washed white muslin any figure 
they could buy, and, taking white chalk upon proper paper, 
endeavour to realise, as quickly and promptly as possible, the 
gist and direction of the folds as they spring and as they end. 
The water-colour studies of flowers were far in advance of the 
oil studies, and for this reason, that they had worked more 
simply, showing the transparent lightness of their ground, and 
thereby attaining a brilliancy of colour ; whereas, in the oil 
studies, there was too much splash and dash, a little want of 
refinement, and also an absence of knowledge of how to use 
the material. Mr. Richmond next gave technical advice as to 
the use of colours. He deprecated the use of square small 
brushes, as giving a carpet-like appearance to the work. If 
Titian, or Velasquez, painted a fold in drapery, he did not do it 
by a series of small touches, but by one bold stroke of the brush ; 
and, supposing on the top of that he wanted to get variety of 
colour, he attained his result by thin and semi-transparent paint- 
ing. Unfortunately, the old traditions of opaque painting first and 
semi-transparent painting afterwards were going out of fashion, 
and an entirely opaque, and therefore muddy procedure, was. 
taking the place of a\ more brilliant and transparent manner. 
Throughout the drawing of heads he had noticed a very insuffi- 
cient study of the shapes and forms of hair. It was, he knew, 
the modern French practice to look upon hair as a mass, and it 
was a very cheap way of working. But it must be remembered 
that that immense mass of local colour, if they liked to call it 
so, was made up of the most delicate particles which caught 
every ray of light, and that these particles formed, when massed 
together, independent groups of form which the painter had no 
right to omit, and certainly should study with accurate atten- 
tion. When Michel Angelo painted the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, the figures were designed ona colossal scale; but he: 
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defied any French painter to examine the heads throughout 
that vast series and not see that the locks of the hair had 
received as much minute:attention in design as any other por- 
tion of the picture. Aboveall, he urged the students to beware 
- of affectation, of allowing an absence of simplicity to creep 
into their work. Let them not imitate the facilities of clever 
men. There would be a time for them by-and-by to learn 
how to work freely. They must master first, whether in mere 
outline drawing, in light and shade or in colour, the delicate 
principles of their art, and before they could be masters they 
must be slaves. The great painters of the world, who in their 
later years had attained a frankness and freedom such as 
every one naturally emulated, traced in their youthful days 
every minutest detail with an almost childlike, loving 
cave. The great Rembrandt in his youth was as delicate 
as Holbein, though in his old age he became more free 
than Velasquez. He was extremely pleased to see so much 
-decided progress in their drawings from the nude. He observed 
in them a very intelligent perception of construction. He 
would urge on them, however, to use their taste and discrimina- 
tion in observing that portion of any form which belonged to 
the essential character of it, rather than in drawing attention to 
‘those portions of the form which were accidental. ‘This was 
what was called style, and it was through that selection of an 
insistence upon the essential that the Greek sculpture stood to 
us in its pre-eminence. He was very much pleased to see that 
the British matron had not put her foot down in Birmingham. 
He congratulated them upon the admirable and manly way in 
which they stuck to the study of the nude form. When he was 
in Birmingham two years ago he ventured to suggest that 
students should try their hands at making original designs. 
Whether or not those that were now on the walls were at all 
owing to what he had then said mattered not, but with some of 
them he was highly pleased. To the students generally he 
would say they were pursuing a lovely art. He could teach 
them nothing but to be diligent ; he could only advise them to 
be thoughtful. His own experience was clearly this—diligent, 
patience first, and facility would follow. Let them cultivate an 
entire trust in their own perceptions, a faith in their own exer- 
tions, and a constant endeavour to be true to their own 
emotions ; and he would advise them under all conditions to 
study the one mistress of them all, Nature; never to fail to 
look upon her as the guiding star of their artistic life ; never to 
imagine themselves cleverer than she was. If they pursued 
her, though she might evade them, they would follow in her 
footsteps, and be led into her life. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the last general meeting of the Association Mr. A. 
Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper on heraldry, con- 
‘sidered more especially as a decorative adjunct to architecture. 
Mr. L. Booth occupied the chair. Mr. Darbyshire referred to 
the early symbolism of Orientalnations and the figures depicted 
on the shields of Grecian warriors as only indicating the differ- 
ences of individuals and peoples, and not actual signs of 
heraldry. He gave an account of heraldry from the time of 
the Crusaders to the time of Edward VI., and also a technical 
explanation of the science. ‘ Marshalling” and how effected, 
whether by compounding, agroupment, or achievement, was 
next dealt with, and illustrated by tracing the bearings of the 
shield of a well-known Cheshire family. The chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster was alluded to as containing a 
full exposition of the use and application of heraldry as an 
architectural enrichment. The second portion of the paper 
was devoted to the consideration of the most appropriate 
method of using heraldry as an architectural decorative adjunct, 
and was contrasted with some absurdities perpetrated in the 
present day. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual dinner in connection with the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects was held in St. Enoch’s Hotel on 
Friday. Mr. James Sellars, president, occupied the chair, and 
Mr. David Thompson was croupier. The other gentlemen 
present were :—Professor Veitch, deacon-convener, M‘Lean, 
Messrs. John Honeyman, James Thomson, T. L. Watson, 
‘W. F. M‘Gibbon, Alexander Skirving, George Bell, jun., C. J. 
MacLean, A. Petrie, John Hutcheson, Thos. Mason, F. H. 
Newbury, John Shields, J. M‘G. Chalmers, and E: W. Browne. 
After the loyal and patriotic toasts had been pledged, 

The Chairman, in proposing “ The Glasgow Institute of 
Architects,” said it did not, as it ought to do, include in its 
membership all the architects in practice in Glasgow. Those 
outside the Institute were mostly young men, who perhaps did 
not know, or if they did know did not appreciate, the useful 


work which was being done in the interests of the profession 
and everything connected with it. It was sometimes asked— 
“ What does the Institute exist for?” ‘“ What is it doing?” 
or “ What is the use of it?” The gentlemen present did not 
require him to answer these questions. All who took any 
interest in the Institute knew the good, useful work which was 
being done. He would, for the benefit of those as yet outside 
its ranks, endeavour briefly to reply to these queries. Quoting 
the articles of association, he found that the objects for which 
the Institute was established were—(1) the advancement of 
the art and science of architecture ; (2) the consideration and 
discussion of all subjects and questions connected with the 
profession ; (3) the elevation of the attainments, the promotion 
of the efficiency, and the protection of the interests of the 
architects of Glasgow ; (4) the establishment of a-uniform rate 
of charge, &c.; and (5) doing all such other things as were 
incidental, or conducive, to the attainment of these objects. 
He ventured to claim, on behalf of the Institute, that it had 
done much for the advancement of the art and science of 
architecture ; that it had taken a deep interest in all matters 
concerning the profession, and that it had done something for 
the elevation of the profession. He,would not occupy time by 
dealing with each of these questions in much detail. The 
articles of association which he had quoted were an answer to 
the first query, and to the other queries he had to say that for 
years it had taken a deep and active interest in the 
building regulations of the local Police Acts and proposed 
Police Bills, and more recently in the building regula- 
tions of the new Burgh and Police Health (Scotland): Bill. 
It was, in their view, of the utmost importance that all such 
regulations should be eliminated from Police Acts, and that 
they should be embodied in a separate Act, applicable to the 
whole of Scotland, and in no city was the want of such an Act 
felt so much as in Glasgow, surrounded as it was by a multitude 
of small burghs, who were at present a law unto themselves in 
regard to building regulations. In the course of their con- 
sideration of this subject they had framed a Building Act, 
involving a great deal of labour, and altogether their work in 
this direction had been arduous and important, and, he was 
glad to say, not without good results. Their views had now 
been practically adopted by the local authorities, and it was 
their intention to continue to press them on the imperial autho- 
rities. The Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, which 
had been twice strangled owing to the pressure of more urgent 
imperial business, would very likely be brought forth again very 
soon, as its author was again in office. He (the chairman) 
hoped that it would continue to miscarry, as long as it was 
brought forward in. its present form. A committee of the 
Council were now engaged drawing up a memorial on the sub- 
ject, to be forwarded to the Secretary for Scotland, and they 
were not without hope that their efforts to obtain a separate _ 
Building Act for Scotland would ultimately be crowned with 
success. He thought he might claim that work like that was 
useful work, not only in the interests of the profession, but in 
the interests of the public, for whatever tended to insure the 
erection of soundly-constructed and sanitary buildings was un- 
doubtedly for the welfare of the profession and the public 
alike. Another matter which was engaging their attention was 
the establishment of improved and uniform modes of measure- 
ment of artificers’ work, and already, as they were aware, the 
rules for the measurement of mason work had been adopted. 
The amended rules for the other departments of work would 
soon follow, and the result would be a more fair and satisfactory 
basis for the execution of work as between proprietor and con- 
tractor. Surely that, too, was good, useful work, and, like the other, 
in the interests of the public and the profession. As regards the 
advancement of the art and science of architecture, they were 
less able to make their influence felt. Still they were doing 
something in that direction. In connection with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, they were taking charge of the 
examination of students who chose to come forward for 
admission to the Associateship of the Royal Institute. They 
had for some years offered a prize to architectural students, and 
quite recently they had offered a prize to architectural students 
in the School of Art in order to encourage them in the pursuit of 
their profession. The Alexander Thomson Memorial Travel- 
ling Studentship was now under their management, and a sum 
of about 60/. or 7o/. would be able triennially to be competed 
for by Glasgow students of architecture. That sum would be 
sufficient to enable the successful competitor to pursue his 
studies abroad, and there was no doubt that it would be the 
means of advancing the art and science of architecture, and at 
the same time keeping fresh and green the honoured memory 
of Alexander Thomson, perhaps long after the monuments 
of his skill and genius in Glasgow have succumbed to the 
hand of time. The profession as a whole still suffered, however, 
from the want of a systematic means of education for the 
students of architecture in Glasgow. Much was being done by 
the young men themselves, and this was greatly to their 
credit. But it was the duty of the Institute to help them 
in every way possible, and he hoped to see a close union _ 
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. between the Institute and the Young Men’s Association, 


by which both would be mutually benefited, and for his part 
he would do his best to bring that about. Any help 
which could be given to the students to enable them to 
have better means of education available would immediately 
react for the benefit of the members of the Institute, and in the 
wider sense would undoubtedly advance the art and science of 
architecture, and help to elevate the attainments and promote 
the efficiency of the profession, After referring to other 
professional matters, Mr. Sellars regretted that he could 
not congratulate them on an improved condition of the 
building trade. Since last year hardly any profession had 
suffered so severely by the present general depression as 
that to which they belonged. Bad trade meant no. new 
buildings, extended premises were not required, and people 
contented themselves with their present houses until the 
return of better times. It was only public bodies with 
public rates at their disposal that had money to spend 
at present, and only a very limited number could be fortunate 
to be engaged in such work. He was hopeful, however, that a 
revival of trade was in the near future. He had noticed that 
the value of ground in the City of London had recently 
advanced greatly. That was a very hopeful sign. It was the 
best test of commercial prosperity when merchants were 
willing to pay large prices for the ground on which to erect 
their warehouses, and the immediate outcome of returning 
commercial prosperity would be a demand for finer houses, 
churches, and public buildings. He concluded by making a 
strong appeal to members of the profession in Glasgow to join 
the Institute and help forward the good work in which they 
were engaged. 

The other toasts were :—“ The University,” “The Mer- 
chants’ House,” “The Trades’ House,” “The Institute of 
Measurers,” “The Building Trades,’ “Kindred Societies,” 
‘The School of Art and Haldane Academy,” &c. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


T the meeting of the Liverpool Society on Monday last, 
Mr. J. M. Hay brought forward designs for a Liverpool 
cathedral prepared by the late Mr. Samuel Huggins, who was 
an esteemed member of the society. The introducer of the 
designs said they were perspective views, all taken from the 
Same point of sight, and all based on the one plan. The plan 
was a wonderful one, full of intellectual thought, full of origi- 
nality, for Mr. Huggins was nothing if not original, which he 
carried to a fault. There were three designs, and Mr. Hay 
considered the third the noblest embodiment of Huggins’s 
genius. Mr. Hay had no hesitation in placing that design on a 
par with the best architectural productions of*the past or 
modern times. These designs were all dated as far back as 
1882, so that they were prepared long before St. John’s Church- 
yard had been fixed upon as a site. Mr. Hay had not been 
able to obtain any drawing, sketch, or scrap to reveal Mr. 
Huggins’s ideas, or show how he would have treated a design 
on that site; but Mr. Huggins’s contributions to the papers 
testified that he was a most powerful advocate of that site. 
The thanks of the meeting were conveyed to Mr. Hay. 


THE SCHOOL OF PASITELES 
By A. S. MURRAY. 


Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 


IN ROME.* 


F I have stated with sufficient clearness in the last lecture 
the main circumstances which contributed to the for- 
mation of the different phases of bas-relief in Rome, the one 
clinging to effete idealism, the other advancing cautiously 
towards realism, you will not desire me to go over any of that 
ground again. Yet it is necessary that these circumstances be 
borne in mind, not because of any direct reference they may 
have to the school of Pasiteles, but because we must first revert 
to the general condition of sculpture in Rome when that artist 
appeared on the scene. I refer now principally to sculpture in 
the round, and here, asin bas-relief, you will find a move forward 
towards realism, and a tenacious hanging on to idealism. In 
the sculptures of a realistic tendency which have survived, we 
meet again that power of characterisation which before seemed 
to us a peculiar gift of the Romans. We see it in their types of 
barbarous races. The statue of a Germanic lady, often identi- 
fied with Thusnelda, and standing like Medea, in the deepest 
Or we may take as an 
example the head of a barbarian in the British Museum, whom 
a romantic pleasure in finding conspicuous names for every con- 
spicuous object has called Thumelicus, the son of Arminius. 


* A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy on Thursday evening, 


. February II. 


But there is no sign of portraiture either here or in the so-called 
Thusnelda. There is nothing but a fine characterisation of 
race—massive but not finely-cut features, rough tangled hair, 
and an intense consciousness, which leads to valour but 
perhaps too soon accepts defeat. In actual portraiture, again, 
it iseasy to distinguish between the work of the Republic and 
that of the Empire, except, of course, where the two meet in the 
lifetime of Augustus ; and this is not in any measure due to the 
habit of wearing beards, which became the fashion after a time. 
It is due to the gradual dying out of the power of charac- 
terisation. In the portraits of the Republic this power is dis- 
played in a high degree, as many examples testify. Nor is the 
end there achieved by a bold rough handling. On the con- 
trary, there is a sensitiveness in thetreatment of flesh which 
contrasts finely with the generally hard and bony type of the 
faces. 

Side by side with this mild form of realism in the republican 
age there existed the still milder new Attic school, as it is 
called, with its countless productions. It is so-called because 
its aim was obviously to reproduce with what variations it could 
command the works of Athenian masters of the best age. 
With these it flooded the Roman world. It had no artistic 
independence. It practically manufactured its statues and 
groups, and if archeology has sometimes to thank these artists 
for having preserved in a measure this or that older work of a 
great master, not much credit belongs to them. Take, for 
instance, the caryatid of the Erechtheum, with the stately 
beauty of which you are familiar. and compare it with another 
caryatid from Rome also in the British Museum. The latter is 
not only poor and paltry for all its efforts at show and effect, but 
displays in the drapery precisely that ignorance which would 
be expected of a man who trusts solely to his eye and allows his 
mind to lie fallow. 

We are familiar in poetry with the skill of the imitator who 
catches,the measure and form of a favourite author, and repro- 
duces them so that to the ear there is no obvious difference. 
Only the spirit has eluded him, and it was the spirit that he ought 
to have seized first. His success depends on our ignorance of 
the original, and in this he reminds us of an observation of Plato 
(‘‘ Kritias,” zz¢.), that when painters imitate mountains, rivers, 
wood, or sky, of which things we possess no accurate know- 
ledge, we are satisfied with quite unskilful productions ; but 
when they undertake the human figure, with which we are well 
acquainted, then we become severe critics. Elsewhere Plato 
(‘‘ Republic,” x. 4) discusses more fully the subject of imitation 
as it applies to art, and I gather from what he says that he drew 
a marked line between that part of an artist’s work which shows 
a direct study and imitation ofa purely natural figure or object, 
and that other part in which the artist introduces imitations of 
objects which have been made by the hands of men. That is 
to say, he would greatly prefer a nude to a draped figure, 
a horse without a bridle to a horse with one. His reason 
is this. The man who makes the bridle does not make it from 
a true idea of its use and purpose; he takes that from his 
customer, the horseman, and accordingly the maker of the 
bridle is an imitator at second-hand, taking the form but not 
the spirit ; while the artist, who again introduces the bridle into 
his picture, is an imitator at third-hand. Here, I think, he is 
wrong, because a painter may and does throw himself, not only 
into the spirit of the maker of the bridle, but also into the 
spirit of the horseman who uses it to curb and guide his horse. 
Between the two he may recover the true ideal. But whether 
this is so or not, the art of painting has conquered new realms 
since Plato’s time, above all the realms of atmosphere and 
colour ; and while by these means it has been able to throw a 
charm over even these products of the hand of man, we may yet 
agree with him in general, that in ideal art the human figure is 
more strictly appropriate when it is nude than when it is draped, 
and a horse bridleless than when it is bridled. 

I have gone somewhat away from the new Attic school, on 
which it is right that we should bestow some further attention. 
You will see its capabilities almost, if not quite, at their best in 
the fine bronze statue of Victory in the Museum of Brescia. 
It is a Victory standing in the act of inscribing the word of 
triumph on a shield taken from the spoils of the enemy. One 
foot is raised on a helmet, which, lying on its side, indicates the 
general aspect of a battle-field strewn with helmets that had been 
carried proudly buta little before. The knee thus raised supports 
the lower edge of the shield; the upper edge is held with her 
left hand. You willsee from the position of her right hand that 
it has just reached the end of the inscription, towards which 
she still looks thoughtfully. Her face is of a noble Greek type, 
and so also is her form. The drapery abounds in grace, and, 
though there is nothing in it of absolute originality, yet there is 
avery just observation of fact in the manner in which her 
chiton is allowed to slip down over the right shoulder owing to 
the vigorous movement of writing, which the arm is now com- 
pleting. As to the wings, I doubt if they are well taken 
advantage of in the composition. But that you will admit is 
a difficulty in a figure in the round. 

From the Victory in Brescia to the Venus of Milo is an 
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unavoidable step : first, because of the resemblances of attitude 
which you will recognise between the two statues, and, secondly, 
because the question is discussed on all hands whether the 
Venus of Milo is really a work of the best age of Greece, or 
whether it is not rather the production of some one copying in 
the second century B.C. a masterpiece of the earlier time. With 
the statue was found part of a base bearing the name of a 
sculptor, Alexander of Antioch, whose date may be determined 
in the second century BC. This inscribed fragment of a base 
is now missing from the Louvre, whither it was brought with 
the statue in 1820. That is particularly unfortunate. For had 
the base fitted perfectly to the statue, it would have been a 
delight to call her the Venus of Alexander, instead of qualifying 
her with the name of the island where she was found. Or if 
the base had been found not to fit, we should then have been 
no worse off than we now are. 

There is inuch to be said in favour of a restoration of the 
Venus of Milo in the attitude of the Victory in Brescia, with 
this difference, that the Venus, instead of writing on the shield, 
should be engaged in looking at her own image reflected on it. 
This difference is justified by the marble statue’from Capua in 
the Museum of Naples, where Venus is actually so engaged ; 
and again on coins of Corinth we see her similarly represented 
to the delight of a small cupid, who knows that it is the shield 
of her lover, Mars, that she is looking on. But there was found 
also with the statue in Milo part of a left arm holding an apple. 
There is not enough of it to fit on to the figure, and some 
students deny stoutly that the style of what there is, is beneath 
that of the statue. That may be so, but the difficulty will not, 
I think, prevent you from inclining to throw over altogether the 
idea of her looking at herself in a shield as unworthy of a statue 
otherwise so fine. Whatever the precise action of her hands 
may have been, it is evident that they had been exercised with 
considerable force, since the upper part of the figure is bent 
not only sideways, but forward also a little, and since the 
motive of raising the left foot to prevent the drapery from 
slipping to the ground could not be satisfactorily accounted for 
unless the hands, which should have steadied it, had been 
occupied in an action of importance. Could we not imagine 
her holding a shield turned away from herself, so that her 
companion, Mars or Cupid, could see himself in it, just as 
Athena, in a terra-cotta relief, holds up a mirror to Perseus in 
order that by seeing reflected in it the face of the gorgon he 
may be guided to her, and not be turned to stone by looking 
on the reality ? There would be nothing unworthy in such an 
idea; at all events, nothing unworthy of the second century 
B.C., to which date the statue may belong, with this reservation, 
that, more than any other figure of this or the new Attic 
period, it has preserved the largeness and simplicity of the 
great Greek age. Therein must be my excuse for introducing 
it here. 

Side by side with this study and imitation of the best Attic 
sculpture, there existed also in a section of those who en- 
couraged art in Rome a passion for the minuteness of detail 
which characterised the archaic art of Greece—a passion not 
unlike that which many now indulge towards the works of the 
pre-Raphaelite painters. Onatas, Myron, Kalamis, Kallimachos, 
were in turn the favourites, and Greece was ransacked for their 
works. It was curious to see political rivals fastening upon 
different artists with their admiration. Antony collected the 
works of Myron; Augustus capped him with the still older 
work of Bupalos. Naturally the artistic skill of the day was 
called in to minister to these tastes. The marble statue of 
Artemis, found in Pompeii, and now in the museum of Naples, 
will serve as an example of the effect of this taste for archaic or 
archaic-looking sculpture. The scale is just enough under life- 
size to be in itself a marked feature ; for, just in this middle 
line between actual life-size and an oovious reduction, lies the 
possibility. of escaping from a free treatment of the subject, 
and the opportunity for a more or less sensitive and refined 
rendering of its various parts. Such, at least, is the inference 
to be drawn from a number of observations. The drapery of 
the Artemis is rendered with the utmost zeal to rival the 
archaic manner. The face and the feet have a studied 
graciousness, but they show a roundness and softness in the 
forms, where archaic art approached rather to flatness and 
severity. The eyes are not set asin the archaic manner, but 
are rendered under the influence of study from life; so also 
the hair falls freely. 

The Athene in Dresden is another familiar statue of this 
kind, to which almost everything we have just said will apply; 
and, to come nearer home, you will find a less ambitious 
example of the same style in the marble term of Marsyas in 
the British Museum. There is no more life in the face than if 
it were a mask made to disguise life, and yet there is a manifest 
refinement in the workmanship, and no actual want of know- 
ledge, except a knowledge of what art demands from her 
votaries. This and two or three bas-reliefs are all that the 

Museum possesses to illustrate this phase of sculpture in 
Rome, but they suffice to confirm what is known from literary 
sources regarding this taste for archaic art, and the contempo- 


‘rary production of works which should look like archaic sculp- 


tures. The slab with Castor and a horse, as it is usually called 
for want of any other name, is a case in point. 
by Sir Charles Eastlake as an instance of skill in avoiding the 
crossing of the arms over the body, and the consequent dis- 
turbance of the forms of the shadows thus cast on them. The 
relief is delightfully flat and refined, but can you imagine a 
more foolish looking dog than that which follows the horse? © 
We have thus seen that the ideal tendency in’ Rome 
included not only the study and imitation of the best period of 
Greek sculpture, but also a study and imitation of archaic 
work. We saw, also, that contemporary with these delights in 
an obsolete. idealism, there was a move forward towards. 
realism, so far at least as to embrace a marked power of 
characterisation, both in portraiture and in the rendering ot 
new types of barbarous races. Let us now notice an instance 
in which these two tendencies appear to be combined. | I refer 
to a marble statue in the Louvre which generally goes by the 
name of Germanicus, from the circumstance that for long it was. 
supposed to be a portrait of him. 
up on all hands, there being neither any likeness to him in the 
face nor any possibility of placing the sculpture at so late’a 
period. At the same time, it has not been found possible to 
identify the portrait. Undoubtedly the face is a likeness of 
some one. No less is it a typical Roman face of the republican 


age. But what is most curious is that we have in this statue’a — 


portrait head on a nude ideal torso, Such a thing I do not 
remember outside of Roman art. Nor is it unique there. 
Other examples have survived. Still it is a strange spectacle. 
The sculptor has signed his name to it—Kleomenes of Athens 
—and it is evident that he has chosen as a model for his torso 
a statue of Mercury ; the tortoise at his feet and the chlamys 
hanging from his left arm are indications of that god. Further, 


the firm planting of both his feet on the ground is the natural — 


position of an orator ; while the slightly forward inclination of 
the head is such as occurs when a speaker is thinking and 
arranging his thoughts as he proceeds. This also would agree 
with Mercury ; and if that were not enough, it can be shown 
that the statue in question is all but identical, except, of course, 
in the head, with a statue of Mercury as the god of oratory in 
the Villa Ludovisi in Rome. The rendering of the nude forms 
is not that of a spontaneously ideal figure. It shows a desire 
to approach closer to nature in details, as if to reduce the 
antagonism between the real head and the ideal torso. It 
shows a sensitiveness to bone, skin, and flesh, but not to muscle. 
It is an example of singular refinement of observation added to 
a Greek conception. In the face the flesh is very softly and 
delicately modelled. The lines which in nature are more or 
less well defined, as in the lips, eyebrows, and eyes, are traced 
with a precision which implies a keen delight in following their: 
sweeps and curves. The whole structure of the head is excel- 
lent. The sculptor, Kleomenes of Athens, deserves to be 
remembered. 


Let us pass now to the school of Pasiteles, which flourished 


in Rome in the last century of the Republic. That school can be 
traced through three generations—first, Pasiteles, then his pupil 
Stephanos, and lastly Menelaos, the pupil of Stephanos. OF 
the last two, Stephanos and Menelaos, sculptures exist bearing 
their names, and, curiously enough, each appends to his name 
the record of his pupilage. That custom, I believe, occurs in 
no other ancient instance, and I suppose it has been practically 
unheard of since. As regards the ancients, however, it should 
be remembered that the art of sculpture was to a large extent a. 
hereditary profession, in which a son was trained by his father 
and followed his career. In some known cases he did not follow 
out the career, but he had the training nevertheless, Thus. 
Socrates was instructed in sculpture by his father, and thus also, 
apparently, it was under his father Charmides that Pheidias in his. 
youth was taught the practice of painting, only to leave it for the 
more congenial field of sculpture. Accordingly, when a Greék 
sculptor in the inscription of a statue added his father’s name 
to his own, that served equally as an indication of his pupilage. 
In some cases not a little confusion has been the result, owing 
principally to the Greek habit of naming the first son after its. 
paternal grandfather. When the artistic faculty was passed on 
in one family for a number of generations, there might easily 
happen to be alive at the same time two well-known sculptors. 
bearing the same name. The difficulty was perhaps of small 
consequence then. But in after ages, when the history of art 
came to be written, it was, as I have said, a source of confusion. 
There are two sculptors called Polykleitos, two Praxiteles, not 
to mention others in the same category, and, to complicate 
matters, these namesakes were each sufficiently celebrated to 
render the historical notices of them that exist far from easy to 
sift. But Stephanos and Menelaos in Rome do not trouble 
themselves with their parentage. They only hand down the 
name of their master; and it may be supposed that they do so 
in perfect agreement with him. An indifferent pupil may be 
imagined ready to utilise in this way the name of his master, 
without his work bearing any respectable relation to that of the 
man under whom he was trained. But I am anxious to-establish | 


It was chosen — 


That, however, is now given 
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between Pasiteles and Stephanos a mutual regard and a com- 
munity of style, the more so, because no authenticated work of 
the former has survived. We possess for certain only some 
scanty records of Pasiteles. Fortunately these records, as far as 
they refer to style, apply very well to the existing sculptures of 
his followers, and by this combination we may argue back to at 
least some aspects of the style of Pasiteles. Amid much ver- 
satility and many accomplishments, he was praised for the 
carefulness of his execution. He modelled everything pains- 
takingly in clay, and though that may not seem much to record 
in his favour, yet, in those days of continuous reproduction from 
Greek models, it was something to find so conscientious an 
artist. He admired the old Greek sculpture so much, that he 
wrote five volumes about its best examples. Possibly such a 
compendions literary achievement is no great merit for an 
artist. But it shows the bent of his mind towards the masters 
of antiquity. At the same time, he was assiduous in his study 
of nature. It is told that once, when modelling a lion in a cage, 
he narrowly escaped with his life from a panther which had 
burst from confinement close at hand. Still there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that these studies from the life were 
made to help out new ideas and conceptions. On the contrary, 
every probability goes to show that they were made solely for 
the observation of details required for the working out of new 
variations on old themes, with the addition of a new exactness 
and refinement. He must have been ambitious and confident 
in his technical powers, for we hear of a gold and ivory statue 
of Jupiter by him in the Aedes Metelli in Rome. With his 
learning and knowledge of ancient art, one would think that he 
would have taken as his model the statue by Pheidias at 
Olympia. It had served Greece as the highest type of that 
deity. But the Romans did not so much care for a seated 
Jupiter like that of Pheidias. They preferred, on the whole, a 
figure standing with his thunderbolt ready, and they obtained 
this so often in works of art, that we are sometimes reminded 
of the burlesque scene in “ Lucian,” where Jupiter professes 
himself willing, and even anxious, to smite certain people: but 
unfortunately his thunder has lost two of its bolts in a recent 
affair, and is away to be mended. A standing figure of Jupiter, 
in gold and ivory, would have been more consonant with the 
spirit of Polykleitos, and better adapted to the tastes of 
Pasiteles, if we may be guided by the existing works of his 
school. It is true that we have no knowledge of Polykleitos 
having ever produced such a figure. But we need not assume 
that an artist with the gifts of Pasiteles was always dependent 
on an ancient model which would give him directly the whole 
scheme of his design. He may very well be trusted to have 
had talent enough to make out of the works of Polykleitos all 
the combinations that were necessary for a statue of Jupiter, 
whether standing with his thunderbolt ready or not. We 
know, also, that he made a figure of the Roman actor, Roscius, 
in silver, not representing him in any attitude peculiar to his 
profession, but taking advantage of a fabulous incident in his 
life. It was told of Roscius that during his infancy, one night 
when he was lying fast asleep, his nurse was startled by seeing 
an unexpected light in the room, and, rising suddenly, found 
the child quietly sleeping within the coils of a snake. Her 
clamour made the serpent vanish as it had entered the room ; 
the augurs announced the future greatness of the boy, and 
Pasiteles realised the scene in a work of art which Cicero 
mentions when he tells the story (“ De Divinat.” i. 36). It 
would have been easy to find a model in the not unfamiliar 
works of Greek art representing the infant Herakles strangling 
the snakes that approached his couch; and there can be little 
doubt that the artist derived his conception from them. At the 
same time we must suppose that he had utilised to the full his 
studies from animal life, and his close observation of detail in 
forms and action. We know, further, that Pasiteles had 
obtained the citizenship of Rome, he being by birth a native of 
Southern Italy, which as yet had not been wholly included in 
the Republic of Rome. It was not so included till about 
87 B.C., and we must, therefore, place at least the youth of 
Pasiteles before that date. The fact of his citizenship is 
evidently recorded as a sign of the favour in which he was held. 
With these remarks about Pasiteles we may turn now to the 
only statue that exists of his pupil Stephanos. It is a marble 
statue of a youth, in the Villa Albani in Rome, and commonly 
goes by the name of Orestes. No more unfortunate and ill- 
starred youth ever lived than Orestes. His name was on all 
lips in ancient: Greece, in the Europe of a century ago, and 
ossibly is so still, Whenever a statue was unearthed in Rome, 
in the great days of unearthing a hundred or more years ago, 
which bore strong marks of sadness, recourse was had to the 
name of Orestes. No doubt Orestes had good reason to be 
pensive at times, but there was fire in him, too, as Greek poets 
and artists were well aware ; but the Greek poets were not too 
closely scrutinised when a statue solely pensive, like that of 
Stephanos, appeared. There is no spark in the composition of 
this youth, no latent fire. He realises, with a difference, 
Shakespeare’s Patience on a monument smiling at Grief. 
Practically the same figure recurs in the marble group in 


Naples known as Orestes and Elektra, and again in a marble 
group in the Louvre known as Orestes and Pylades. It is 
beyond question based on an archaic Greek type, and thence it 
derives its pose and structure in the main. But the sentiment 
which pervades the whole, the sensitiveness to skin and flesh, 
the delight in observing the minuter formations of bone, as at 
the knees and feet, the softening down of outlines where they 
are apt to be harsh in nature, and the general fluidity of forms. 
which is made to accompany the severe and rigid structure of 
the limbs—these characteristics are at variance with the sculp- 
ture of archaic Greece, so far as we at present know it. I have 
heard it hinted that in this matter we are more ignorant than 
we need be, that there have survived some not dissimilar 
examples of sculpture which can be traced to a transition 
period between the true archaic and the true ideal in Greece 
itself, and that, in fact, the school of Pasiteles is a mere de- 
scendant of that transition stage. But these examples are not 
very convincing, and if they were they would still only prove 
that a certain impulse had existed in Greece which some four 
centuries later revived in Rome, and there assumed quite new 
proportions. We may make those who maintain this view of 
the case a present of the argument that just at that particular 
time in Greece there was undoubtedly among the painters of 
vases a very marked activity in refining upon the archaic 
models, in expelling all their vitality and vigour, and in render- 
ing them attractive to the most fastidious connoisseur. We can 
imagine the learned Pasiteles and his pupils fully acquainted 
with these facts ; but yet we must allow that he and they have: 
made a use of their knowledge which commands our respect, 
to a degree that we may reasonably discard this consideration 
of a possible impetus from actual Greek sculpture. 

We may now take the marble group by Menelaos in the 
Villa Ludovisi in Rome. You are familiar with the cast of 
it in the schoo!s here. It represents a youth, lightly clad, 
and a female figure, richly draped, standing together in an 
attitude of affection. Whether they have just met or whether 
they are parting, it seems impossible to say. But the female 
figure is taller and larger than the youth, in just that de- 
gree which makes it equally difficult to form an opinion as. 
to whether they are sister and brother or mother and son. 
As usual, they have been named Orestes and Elektra; and 
men of penetration, like Herder, have returned from a 
visit to Rome with no sensation more deeply impressed on 
their minds than that which was produced by this group of 
stille Vertrauten. In time it came to be perceived that Elektra 
was here older and more imposing than need be, though her 
short-cut hair seemed to suit no one in ancient legend so well ; 
then her elder sister Iphigeneia was thought of. ‘There was no. 
desire to surrender Orestes. Yet even with the help of a striking 
passage from a drama of Euripides that interpretation did not 
secure acceptance. I need not go through the many other 
attempts to find an explanation of this group. You will 
gather from the mere statement of their having been 
numerous almost beyond parallel that the group itself 
must be wanting in suggestion of motive. But I cannot well 
pass over the name which now attaches to these figures. The 
female figure has been identified as Merope, and the youth as. 
her son Aepytos. Merope had been compelled to marry the 
man who had slain her husband and all her children except this 
one son, whom she had managed to get sent away in his youth 
to be brought up in a friendly house beyond the confines of her 
own principality. For years she lived as best she might with 
the new prince. On his part he could not be altogether happy, 
so long as. he knew the boy to be alive. Therefore, he offered 
a bribe to any one who should compass his death. No criminal 
black enough responded to the invitation. At last the youth 
himself, now grown to nearly manhood, appeared before the 
usurper, and claimed to be the slayer of the son of Merope—* 
that is, the slayer of himself. The usurping prince was de- 
lighted, and the youth was received with hospitality. Naturally 
Merope conceived a deadly hatred to him, and set out when he 
was asleep to make an endof him. But an aged servant had 
meanwhile seen the new-comer, and had detected the deceit. 
Merope, convinced by the servant, let matters now go their 
own way. Finally, the new-comer seized an opportunity when 
he was preparing to slay a victim for a sacrifice to slay instead 
the usurping prince, and thus recover his rightful throne. 
Merope then openly recognised her son, as may well be sup- 
posed, and that is the moment which many think is represented 
in our marble group. 

Such difficulties of identification do not speak well for the 
creative powers of the artist. But, in fact, he seems to have 
claimed no such powers. The general scheme of the composi- 
tion is not unlike what may frequently be seen in Athenian. 
sepulchral reliefs, and if this group was meant, as is not im- 
probable, for a funeral monument, we can understand how the 
artist took his conception from that, the best possible, quarter. 
But there remained a wide exercise for talent, so different is the 
composition of a relief from a group in the round. He seems 
to have been conscious of just the talent that was required. 
More action was needed in the figures. He has given it, and 
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it is precisely by this increase of action that he has awakened 
the desire of our days to find an identification for the group. 


He has added a warmth of feeling which suggests reality, and 


has avoided the simple pathos which would suggest an ideal 
subject. Both figures abound in nobleness and beauty, each in 
its own kind, the lady stately, the youth attractive. His slight 
mantle contrasts with the rich complexity of folds in her dress. 
The nude forms of the youth are studied intelligently from life. 
Yet the whole is deficient in freshness of conception. 

Such ‘is the group of Menelaos. With all its faults, it is 
admittedly far ahead of the statue by his master Stephanos, 
of which we have already spoken. It begins. by taking a much 
freer model as the foundation of the composition, its sentiment 
is less restricted, and its technical skill is infinitely more 
varied. How, then, it is asked, could Menelaos, a sculptor of so 
much talent, be justified in styling himself a pupil of Stephanos, 
who had, in comparison, so little talent, if we must judge by this 
one statue which has survived with his name? It may be that 
this comparatively indifferent figure is no fair test of his capa- 
bilities, and certainly there exist various other ancient statues 
and groups perfectly allied with it in mannerism, though greatly 
superior from an artistic point of view. Curiously, these figures 
are all of the same peculiar scale, some two or three inches 
under five feet in height. The most admired of them is a 
bronze statue of Apollo in Naples, and it is worthy of admira- 
tion for the refined sensitiveness with which the results of a 
minute and patient study from the life have been incorporated 
with the pose and structure of figure familiar to slightly 
archaic Greek sculpture. Thé feet and hands are of extra- 
ordinary beauty, subject, of course, to the depreciation which 
this style of art is open to from the point of view of freedom 
and vitality. Then there is the marble group of the so-called 
Orestes and Pylades in the Louvre. That again abounds, 
though in a less degree, with the same qualities which we have 
just noticed in the Naples bronze. Undoubtedly, if. these 
sculptures could be traced to Stephanos, he might well have 
produced a pupil like Menelaos, and the pupil would have had 
no reason to be ashamed of his master, even though he chose 
to strike out to some extent in a different direction. At all 
events, these sculptures belong to this school. 

To add to their number two others, which are more or less 
familiar from casts and engravings, I would mention the marble 
statue of a running girl in the Vatican, and the bronze statue 
of a Camillus in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, but only 
for the purpose of noting that both figures, while evidently 
breathing the life of this school, have yet so much of fresh- 
ness and actual significance—they express so openly the idea 
which led to their conception—that for a little it is difficult to 
believe that they are not really Greek. 

Thus in the school of Pasiteles we have three tendencies 
more or less allied together. First, the tendency to have 
recourse to a slightly archaic Greek type as a model for the 
head, for the breadth of chest, and for the simple dignity of 
attitude or pose ; secondly, a faithful and patient study from the 
life; and thirdly, a constant striving after refinement and 
elegance in the working out of details. You can imagine how 
these three qualities would act on each other differently at 
different times in a sculptor’s life, or in different sculptors of the 
same school. The result of this interaction is apparent in the 
sculptures with which we have been dealing. Yet, there is one 
of these tendencies which may be said to assert itself more 
steadily than the others—the tendency towards a minute and 
sensitive rendering of the smaller details of form observed in 
the living model. This we may call the inalienable quality of 
the school of Pasiteles. 


Foreign Views of English Architecture. . 


S1rR,—In the name of Wrong-headedness, the patron saint 
of newspaper writers, how can you make out that I partake of 
the narrow prejudices of the Abbé du Bos and Co., when I am 
writing a series of essays with the express purpose of bringing 
French architects to properly appreciate the works of my 
countrymen? If my ideas on architecture were those you 
suggest, how could I come to the conclusion you quote, that 
English architecture is par excellence the architecture for the 
modern country house ? 

I remember a comedy where a lady had devised a trick 
upon a designing Falstaff, but it turned out that her own hus- 
band fell into the trap laid out for another. This comedy 
pictures pretty closely the situation between us, for your mis- 
take must have arisen from a little piece of diplomacy on my 
part which you do not seem to have seen through. Before 


explaining the stratagem which, puzzles you, allow me a preli-. 
minary. anecdote.) is. sy essa ad ae ginees Hid (anne me ea 
About twelve years ago I had the visit of ‘a talented French 


architect, who was stopping in London on his way to Scotland, 


where he was going to see one of his clients. I did, of course, 
my best to show our colleague the “lions” of London, and: as: 
there was a building in Leadenhall Street, a work of Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s, which I very much admired, I took the French 
architect expressly to see it. I shall never forget his look of 
blank dismay on that occasion, nor the expression he gave to. 
his thoughts by the words “ mais cela ne ressemble 4'rien,” the. 
equivalent of which in English is “ but this is not architecture. 
at all.” I saw that I had at that moment gone down immeasur- 
ably in his esteem, and, notwithstanding my succéss at the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he evidently concluded I was at. 
the bottom an English. barbarian. if ae 
M. Sédille, as an eminent French architect, will be listened - 
to by his countrymen with respect whatever he may say to. 
them ; and if he thinks our architecture meritorious, he may 
say so boldly. His Paris colleagues may differ from him, or; 
think he is only doing the amiable with the English,as French- _ 
men often do, but they will certainly not be prejudiced cea 
him. In my case it is quite a different thing... 1 may write and. 
speak French ever so fluently, my Paris colleagues know full. 
well that I am an Englishman, and if I presented what seems_ 
to them “ot architecture at all” with words of laudation, and. 
asked them to admire it, they would shrug their shoulders at. 
the English barbarian, and ‘there would, be an’ end of the 
matter. sae 


one. 

point of view ; I have put down on paper exactly what I knew” 
would be my readers’ own thoughts, and, in the same. time,” 

I have managed to point out to them the advantages of our: 

English conception of architecture. Kate oe ee 

Having given you the key to my composition in writing the. 

essays in “ La Construction Moderne,” allow me to thank you 

for the very amusing fot-pourri of China, tigers, Semper, am- | 

brosial locks, Calvin’s tortures, &c., &¢., which are not only ~ 
highly. diverting, but prove that there are. Englishmea alive 

quite worthy of being taken on the staff of the Paris £zgaro. , 

—Believe me, &c., ee aay 


LAWRENCE Harvey, A‘RIBA, | — 


; (ty 
{ x i 4 sop te +4 
{ 3 


Ancient Lights. : a 


S1r,—A most interesting case came under my notice.a few. 
days since at Winchester, and, thinking that your readers might : 
feel interested, I made some notes. . aes 

‘Two neighbours residing in Basingstoke had a dispute as _ 


position in the suit. ae 

The question which then arose was, Were the windows in 
question ancient lights, or had the prescription been lost by ~ 
blocking up? The case of the plaintiff was that they never had, 
been so blocked up; that of the defendant that they had, and 
up to a recent date. These are facts dependent upon evidence, — 
but I do not intend to enter into that matter here. Either 
might have been correct in statement, so far as I know, _ 

Now it is well known to the craft that a modern window 
held unobstructedly for twenty years becomes an ancient light, © 
but any window, however old, which has been obstructed for” 
one year under submission loses its prescription, and is there- 
fore not an ancient light—though a very old window—until a _ 
term of twenty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment 1S again © 
acquired, Also, that it is usual, in dividing up a large building © 
into portions for the purposes of sale, to board up those 
windows in any one part which, by overlooking another por-_ 
tion, would reduce the value of the latter, as it cannot be known 
which will be the first sold, or, for the matter of that, sold atall. . 
Also, that it is not usual to brick up openings in view of such : 
sales, in case one person should purchase the whole and_use it . 
for its original purpose. Also, that the purchaser of the PFO? 
perty so overlooked may not trespass upon the premises of the 
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adjoining owner to brick up openings thereon, but is dependent 
upon the blocking or boarding, and the absence of any reserva- 
tion in favour of his neighbour being put in the conveyance or 
conditions of sale. 

This short statement of the theory of the case, it will be 
easily seen, narrows everything down to the condition of the 
openings during the twenty years’ preceding this action (com- 
menced in 1884), and therefore between that date and 1864 was 
the critical period during which the condition of the windows 
was to be decided by the jury. (A special jury, by the way, 
but not a technical one, as you will see.) 

The plaintiff’s case was stated by his counsel, who then 
proceeded to examine his witnesses chronologically (as he said), 
and he then, with about six witnesses, brought the evidences 
of user down from 1837 to 1862, when the jury stated that they 
were unanimously in favour of the plaintiff, and prepared to 
give a verdict. This stoppage was overruled, however, and 
after an impatient interruption by the jury again, the case was 
ultimately hurriedly concluded, and when the judge was about 
to sum up the jury desired him not to do so, and gave a verdict 
for the plaintiff. Thus ended the case. 

Now it must be apparent to every architect conversant with 
comm n law pertaining to ancient lights that this dispute was 
limited to dates later than 1864, and, therefore, that the jury 
were, at the moment of their first interruption of the case, not 
yet in possession of any fact bearing upon the question at issue, 
but still they announced their decision. It was not likely that 
the plaintiff’s counsel would enlighten them as to the law after 
he had heard their premature decision. That he did not do so 
before is certain, or they would not have given a premature 
decision. They would not certainly take the law from the 
defendant’s counsel after having prematurely decided against 
him, and they cut themselves off from the exposition of it from 
the judge by not letting him sum up; so they must have de- 
cided a nice point in the most perfect ignorance of any of its 
bearings. 

The jury were no doubt honest and true enough, but equally 
without doubt perfectly ignorant on the question. I pity the 
defendant very much. I think he had a fair case, and with a 
jury of men versed in the technical points would have won, or 
night have won in arbitration with a Q.C. presiding. 

This is the moral to my brethren: When you have such a 
case do not'trust it to the decision of men entirely ignorant of 
such matters. I recollect some years ago being fetched three 
hundred miles to make one of a jury on such a case, and I 
grumbled a good deal; but I would go three thousand on 
another call, if necessary, rather than see such points settled in 
such a manner. Get your cases settled by arbitration, or in 
Chambers, or with a technical jury, or any other way than this 
was. You cannot do worse than leave it as this was left and 
lost. This is the result of my observation.—I am, &c., 

February 1886. AN ARCHITECT. 
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Liverpool Assizes. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE GRANTHAM.) 
SUMNERS wv. JACK; 


ARCHITECT'S FEES. 


The plaintiff in this case was Mr. Henry Sumners, architect, 
of Liverpool, and the action was brought against Mr. John Jack 
to recover 150/. for professional services rendered under. an 
agreement with the firm of Messrs. James Jack & Co. The 
‘defence sét up was that the defendant was not a member of the 
firm at the time the agreement was made, and that, even if he 
had been, the agreement was made in a way so as not to be 
binding upon him. } en Se 
_ The plaintiff deposed to receiving instructions to draw up 
plans for a new bpiler-shed at the works of Messrs. J. Jack 
& Co., and to discpssing the plans with the defendant. He 
never knew that the defendant had ceased to be a. member 
of the firm. 

The defendant, on being called, stated that he had _ retired 
from the firm of Messrs. J. Jack & Co. in December 1883, and 
he gave five years in which he was. to be paid 28,000/ for 


“retiring, but as there was some difference as to security the 
deed carrying out that agreement was not executed until April 


23,1885. From December 1883 he had received nothing on 
account of the profits of the business, nor did he take any active 


part in it, though on some occasions he had signed letters and 


cheques in the name of the firm ; but this was merely done to 
oblige Mr. Alexander Jack. He was not consulted by the latter 
‘as to the building in question, nor had he discussed the plans 
with the plaintiff. . 


“By Mr. Kennedy: He was now carrying on business at the 
‘works, and’ was using the boiler-shed in question. 
‘posed that he was légally responsible as a partner of the firm 
up to the execution of the deed of dissolution of partnership. ~ 


He sup- 


His lordship: In what other way could you suppose your- 
self to be liable ? 

The defendant said he did not think he was liable as a 
partner, after they had agreed to dissolve, though he might be 
legally liable. It was well understood in Liverpool that he had 
retired from the firm. 

After the evidence of the defendant, the jury stopped the 
case and gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed. 7 

Judgment was given accordingly. 


REVIEWS. 


SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF EARLY AND MEDLEVAL 

CHRISTIAN ART. By Louisa TWINING. John Murray. 

There is only one volume. of Didron’s book in an English 
translation, and accordingly many Christian symbols, or rather 
many pictorial representations of them, are little known 
unless among archzologists. Symbolism has little affinity to 
our times, for even in modern Medizval ornamentation the 
emblems have to be limited in number, and of an extreme con- 
ventionalism. It is risky to imitate the anthropomorphism that 
is found in illuminated manuscripts. But the history of 
Christianity can never be entirely comprehended apart from the 
study of iconography. The spirit that animated the frequenters 
of the Catacombs is as well suggested by the figures of Orpheus 
and the Good Shepherd as by a folio dissertation. Miss 
Twining does not attempt to explain the philosophy of the 
subject, and is satisfied with giving a great many outline cuts 
from old examples, and arranging them methodically. The _ 
figures are copied in a manner that is suggestive of their 
ancient character, and with the simplicity of.expression that 
gives charm to work of the class. It is a book which was well 
deserving of being reprinted. 


MoDERN ORNAMENTATION. 'By CHR. DRESSER, Ph.D 
Parts I. and II. (B. T. Batsford.) 


It is difficult to appreciate a book on ornament when only a 
fifth part is before us, for it is almost impossible to guess what 
relation the designs may have to another.. We can only con- 
sider the plates as if each was independent and formed a part 
of the contents of a portfolio rather than of a book. Dr. 
Dresser, it is well known, has continued faithful to the principle 
of geometric ornament, and will have nothing to do with forms 
which are not conventionalised. The world in its weakness 
desires something less severe, and patterns which suggest the 
freedom that is found in natural forms, when not examined in 
detail, are more successful from the manufacturer’s point of 
view. A designer should, however, be able to utilise both 
methods, and’ in the plates of “ Modern Ornamentation” he 
will find nothing that is not true if judged by the most rigorous 
laws of ornamentation. There is likewise much ingenuity in 
the subjects, and they have the advantage of a consistency of 
principle running through them. Objection may be made to 
the conventionalising of bantam cocks and other animals ; but 
if the process is allowable in one kind of organic form, why 
should it be prohibited with any? We have grown accustomed 
to an operation of the kind on plants, and, in consequence, 
accept it without misgiving of its legality. The chief conditions 
of this kind of ornament are regularity in arrangement and out- 
line and flatness ; they are obtained when inhabitants of earth 
or water are selected as motifs. The subjects are in part of an 
Eastern character, and the details of the plates have been 
worked out with a patience which no Indian could surpass. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Blackie & Son. 


It may be taken for granted that a perfect dictionary of any 
language is an impossibility. The French Academicians, who 
are supposed to exist for the purpose of producing a work of 
the kind, made the attempt in 1858 of starting a dictionnaire 
historique, which might do more justice to the French language 
than was possible in a couple of large volumes and a supple- 
ment. A French writer took the trouble of calculating the 
time when the word “zymotechnic,” or the end of letter Z, was 
to be attained. He found ‘it was between six thousand and 
eight thousand years hence. The Academicians could not say 
he was in error. A work of that kind would have a claim to 
be called perfect, but long before the last pages appear, the 
world may have discovered the way of dispensing with verbal 
language. At any rate, they must differ much from the people 
who lived in Europe during the last century or so, if they can 
be satisfied with so big a treasury. Johnson was called on to | 
abridge his dictionary, and received more profit from the work 
than he did from the folio volumes. Littré beat the Aca- 
demicians on their own ground. He was surprised at the 
success of his work, for he fancied it was only meant for public 
libraries, and a limited number of students. . Littré accepted it 
as-a matter of course that his noble work must be abridged, 
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and, although he was too old to have a part in the task, he 
bestowed a blessing on his coadjutor. The “Concise English 
Dictionary” is another instance of the inevitable. The ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary” is the best of the existing English dictionaries, 
but, as it is in four volumes, it cannot be found on all book- 
shelves. Dr. Annandale has boiled down the four volumes into 
one, but, as he says, it is not to be regarded as a mere abridge- 
ment. The “Concise Dictionary” retains the spirit of the 
larger work, although necessarily wanting the extracts and illus- 
trations. The type has to be small, or it would be impossible 
to compress the words of the language into a portable volume. 
Books of the class are not, however, intended to be read con- 
tinuously, and as in this case, as in all Messrs. Blackie’s books, 
type and paper are of good quality, every page is legible. The 
dictionary will have use even for those who possess the “ Im- 
perial,” owing to its facility of reference, and it merits a place 
in every house where the English tongue is spoken. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Harlow.—The memorial-stones of the Wesleyan School 
Chapel in course of erection near Mulberry Green, Harlow, 
have been laid. The buildings consist of a room capable of 
accommodating 200 people, and two commodious vestries. 
The full design includes the ultimate construction of a chapel 
proper, to be taken in hand as soon as funds allow, and for 
which ample space is left between the vestries and the high 
road. Mr. Charles Bell is the architect, and Mr. William 
Cornwell, of Bishop Stortford, is the builder. 


We waverfordwest.—The new Sunday Schools in connection 
with the St. Thomas’s Church have just been completed by Mr. 
W. Reynolds, of Haverfordwest, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of London, 
Hereford, and Swansea. The main room is 42 feet by 32 feet, 
and the four classrooms 20 feet by 14 feet each. The walls are 
of local stone, and the roofs open-timbered and slated. The 
rick ae been about 700/., and the accommodation provided is 
or 308. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Belfast.—A residence in Donegall Square, the last of the 
old aristocratic abodes, is about to be removed, the house and 
the adjoining garden plot having been secured by Messrs. 
Robinson & Cleaver, who are about to rear upon it what will be 
one of the most handsome piles of business buildings in 
Belfast. The building will consist of a basement and six 
storeys, the basement to be lighted chiefly by prismatic pave- 
ment lights. The ground floor and first storey will be devoted 
entirely to sale-rooms and ware-rooms, The entire establish- 
ment will be illuminated by electricity, and in a section of the 
basement will be placed the steam boiler, engine, and dynamos. 
It is likely the building will be heated by steam pipes placed on 
coil cases on the several floors, and these will be supplied from 
the steam boiler in the basement connected with the engine 
driving the electrical machine and hoist. Very complete 
arrangements are being made to secure the best possible ven- 
tiation. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie are the architects. 


Oxford.—A new theatre erected in George Street has been 
opened by the University Dramatic Society, with a performance 
of “ Twelfth Night.” The building will accommodate about 
goo persons, and the arrangements are most satisfactory. The 
proscenium is 24 feet wide and 24 feet high. The stage, which 
has a depth of 33 feet from the footlights, has been constructed 
under the supervision of Mr. H. B. Bridges, and the scenery 
has been painted by Mr. R. J. Haines. Provision has been 
made in case of fire by placing two watermains on the stage, 
with hydrants at different levels, and two in the auditorium 
with similar hydrants, with hose attached. The building was 
designed by Mr. H. G. W. Drinkwater, of Oxford, and erected, 
under his supervision, by Messrs. Wilkins & Sons, in less than 
five months. 


Bishop Auckland.—New buildings for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have been opened. The portion of the 
institute facing Regent Street is two storeys in height, and the 
back three storeys. Externally it is built of stone and faced 
with coursed Hunwick blockers, relieved with stone dressings 
from Dimhouse Quarry. The style-is Gothic of late period, 
with a liberal introduction of mullioned and transomed lights 
on the ground and first floor windows, the latter filled in with 
tracery, and having moulded labels carried round. The 
spacious entrance doorway is embellished with moulded 
jambs, carved spandrels, traceried fanlight, and moulded label. 
One attraction in the new institute will be the gymnasium. 
The floor is laid with Nightingale’s wood-block flooring, laid 
on a bed of concrete and damp-proof composition, so as 
to prevent vibration. It has a high-dressed wood roof, and is 
jighted with Helliwell’s patent system of roof glazing. The 


heating is effected by a patent by Mr. George. Connell, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Five apparata containing gas jets are 
fixed in copper gills, which stand in wall chases and also act as _. 
ventilators, provision being made for warming the fresh air as 
it is admitted about 6 feet from the floor, so as to prevent 
draughts. The foul air is carried off by means of galvanised 
iron tubes fixed in the ceiling, and extracted by one of Boyle’s 
air-pump ventilators fixed in the turret. The contractors for 
the several works are as follows :—Excavator, mason, and 
bricklayer, Mr. G. H. Bell; carpenter and joiner, Messrs. J. 
Braithwaite & Son; plasterer, Mr. S. Kirby; slater, Mr. R. 
Mascall; plumber, Mr. W. Kilburn; painter and glazier, 
Mr. Pallister, all of Bishop Auckland ; stained glass, Messrs. 
Somerset & Son. The whole has been designed and carrie 
out under the superintendence of Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GENERAL. 


The Scottish Society of Water Colours have elected as 
members :—Mr. Claude Hayes, Surrey; Miss Constance 
Walton, Glasgow ; and Mr. John R. Houston, Glasgow. — 

A Loan Exhibition of Pictures has definitely been decided 
to be held at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in the summer, 
as so favourable a response has been received from the owners 
of collections in the county. 

The Manchester Literary Club propose holding an exhi- 
bition of pictures, drawings, and portraits connected with the 
history of Old Manchester at the close of the present session. 

The Glasgow Art Club have just taken the lease of a large 
club-house, in view of proposed changes to extend the influence 
of the club. 

Mr. Pearson’s Design for the improvement of the west 
side of Westminster Hall is to be carried out as soon as 
possible. The quantities are now in hand. 

Mr. G. Wardle will read a description of the “Ancient 
Buildings of the Charterhouse” at the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute on Thursday next. 

A Stained-glass Window is proposed to be erected in St. 
Michael’s Church, Wood Green, as a memorial of the late Mr. 
John Stirling Lee (of the firm of Messrs. John S. Lee & Sons, 
architects and surveyors, of Craven Street, Strand). 

Mr. H. C. Marks, of the Liverpool City Engineer’s Office, | 
has been appointed Borough Surveyor of Dewsbury, at a salary 
of 250/. per annum. ii 

Lord Mostyn has offered to make a considerable extension 
of the promenade at Llaniudno for the Improvement Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. T. Nevett, of Preston, has resigned the Surveyorship 
for Horwich, and the Local Board have received eighty appli- 
cations for the post. 

The First Pile of the Tower Bridge will probably be laid 
on June 20, the day of the Queen’s accession. 

Greece is the only country which has officially accepted the 
invitation of the French Government to take part in the 
Exhibition of 1889, assuming it to be international. 

M. Charles Garnier has been elected president of the 
Société des Monuments Parisiens, and M. Charles Normand, 
architect, as secretary. There are, in addition, several archi- 
tects on the committee. 

Mrs. Dent, of Winchcomb, has offered to provide the town ~ 
with a water-supply at a cost of 1,700/. 

The Town Hall, Tiverton, will probably be enriched with 
stained-glass windows, and two leading townsmen have offered 
each to present a window. 

The Re-erection of St. John’s belfry and clock-tower, 
Chester, which fell in 1881, has begun. 

Mr. J. Fleming, solicitor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has notified 
to the Governors of the Sick Children’s Hospital his intention 
to build a children’s hospital, larger and in a more salubrious 
locality than the present building. 

A Now Gate Lodge to Ashton Court, the seat of Sir 
Greville Smyth, Bart., has been commenced this week, from 
designs by Mr. John C. Moncrieff, A.R.I.B.A., 26 Nicholas 
Street, Bristol, the work being executed by Mr. G. Humphreys, 
of Stapleton Road, Bristol, at a cost of about 1,700/. 

Liverpool Exhibition.—Exhibitors at the International 
Exhibition for Navigation, Travelling, Commerce and Manu- 
facture, to be held in Liverpool, are requested to complete all 
their arrangements by March 1, as all the allotments have now 
been made. Information will be duly forwarded of the time of 
sending in, &c., to each exhibitor. oie 

The Condition of the newly-erected church at Pilling, near 
Fleetwood, owing to the sinking of the foundations, is causing 
alarm, The edifice is completed within about one-third of the 
spire. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THE answer given by the First Commissioner of Works 
to the deputation from the Institute of Architects on 
Monday was, of course, only formal. The question turns 
on finance, and will have;to be determined elsewhere. 
Much was gained when Lord Mortry admitted the 
‘superiority of the Institute plan, and the Zvmes accord- 
ingly expanded the First Commissioner’s words, saying, 
‘No man in his senses, we imagine, would prefer the 
official plan to that suggested by the Institute if the cost 
of the two were identical, or if the difference between them 
were insignificant.” The principal expense would be in 
respect of the bank, for the Z7mes admits that the adjoining 
buildings are mean. By the Institute scheme the bankers 
would be put to a little inconvenience, and they would 
gain a better building. The value of the damage would 
be slight. When the Zimes says it is clear that the addi- 
tional cost of the building ‘must run into hundreds of 
thousands, and possibly it may not fall very far short of a 
round million,” there is evidently much exaggeration It 
is likely that the sum includes the estimated cost of the 
building according to the approved plans. Ifa more suit- 
able building can be secured for the public service, and a 
needed metropolitan improvement can be accomplished, 
it is only fair that an extra sum should be paid. In this 


‘case the money would be well laid out. 


A GooD many years have elapsed since we published 
an illustration of the Victoria Hotel, in Manchester, a 
building which bid fair to bring large dividends to the share- 
holders. ‘The company was, however, compelled to sus- 
pend the works, and for a long time the carcase of the im- 
mense building served to warn strangers against a belief in 
the prosperity of Manchester. The Corporation were for 
the credit of the city compelled to take over the hotel 
-and:to order its completion. Apparently it was supposed 
that the work did not require a great outlay. On Wednes- 
day last the question arose whether the tenant of the hotel 
portion was to have the polished granite steps chippéd in 
order to render them less slippery. The Improvement 
Committee had agreed to have them fine-axed, at an 
‘estimated cost of 14/4, The Council would not approve of 
the expenditure until the whole question had been discussed. 
It was stated that the completion, which was expected to 
cost 25,000/., would run out to four times that amount, 
and objection was raised against the decoration of the 
building, as if visitors were bound to be satisfied with 
gaunt walls. The committee insist on having all the 
accounts sent in forthwith—forgetting that with work of the 
kind that is not an easy matter until the building is com- 
plete. Meanwhile, there is to be no expenditure unless 
the items have been severally approved and sanctioned. 


THe memorable case of Foster v. Warp has again 
appeared in the Irish Lord-Chancellor’s Court, to the great 
gratification of the numerous lawyers who are engaged. 
About thirty witnesses will have to be examined.’ The 
‘subject in dispute is the ownership of the stones from which 
the plates in the “ Vere Foster” drawing-books have been 
printed. Mr. Foster is an educational reformer. He was 
inspired by a wish to put copies of sketches, by artists of 
repute, in the hands of students of art. Having commis- 
‘sioned various artists to produce examples, he arranged 
with Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co., of Belfast, for the 
lithography. After a time there was a dispute between the 
parties. One of the firm, Mr. Jonn Warp, took the side 
of Mr. VERE Foster, and is now his assignee. The stones 
‘to which the subjects had been transferred were claimed, 
but Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. maintained that the 
stones were their property, and that they could obliterate 
any work which might be on them. After a long 
trial’ it was decided in the Rolls. Court that Messrs. 
Marcus Warp & Co. were bound to deliver up the 
stones, and an inquiry was ordered to be made into the 


value of those from which the drawings had been removed. 
Further claims and counter-claims arose out of this inquiry. 
On one side it was alleged that the subjects had been 
erased wilfully, and, on the other, that the disappearance 
was the consequence of use. The late Lord-Chancellor 
SULLIVAN was fascinated by the case, and entered into the 
inquiry with characteristic zest. But he died suddenly 
before he was able to complete the exhaustive judgment 
which it had been his ambition to prepare. The work has 
therefore to be gone through anew, and, it is needless to 
say, both parties will suffer, for no ‘taxing-master would 
recognise all the expenses of this protracted suit. 


THE first meeting of the Scottish Society of Art and 
Literature was held in Glasgow on Friday last, when Mr. 
Francis Kerr delivered a lecture. The society was 
founded in January, and has already above eighty members, 
including representatives of the architectural, artistic, 
clerical, engineering, journalistic, legal and medical profes- 
sions, &c. The object in view is the cultivation of literature, 
music, elocution, and art generally by the holding of meet- 
ings for the purpose of hearing original lectures and papers, 
by the holding of high-class concerts, and by exhibitions in 
art. A distinguishing feature in connection with the society 
is its system of Fellowships, which are open to men of mark 
in literature and art, Ladies can also be members of the 
society, and likewise Fellows. Upon the oth inst. the first 
of the society’s concerts will be held in the large hall of the 
Christian Institute ; while, after he has recovered from his 
illness, Sheriff CLARK will give his lecture on “ Old Glasgow ” 
at a future meeting. 


Amonc the French sculptors there has not been one to 
surpass the late ANTOINE Barye. In figures of animals he 
was pre-eminent, although during his life his merits were 
not recognised as fully as they deserved. _ After his death 
models were sold for trifling sums’which have since brought 
profit to the people who reproduced them. Several bronzes 
by Barve were sold last week in Paris. The highest price 
was given for a group of a jaguar devouring a hare, which 
realised 9,400 franes, or about 3767. The original belonged 
to the late Emperor of the FRENCH. 


Tue Corporation of Brighton have decided to open an 
exhibition for the sale of modern drawings in water-colours 
in June. An art union will be held in connection with this 
exhibition. The exhibition will remain open about three 
months. The works shown will consist of water-colour draw- 
ings only. White mounts are admitted, though preference 
is given to gold ones. Statuary and other works of art will 
not be accepted. A commission of 75 per cent. will be 
charged on all works sold during the exhibition, whether by 
the artist or by the committee. No works which have 
already been publicly exhibited in Brighton, nor copies of 
any kind can be received. 


~ Mr. Warts, R.A., has decided on presenting forthwith 
to the nation all those works he had hitherto intended to 
bequeath. They include all, or nearly all, those which illus- 
trate his view of the true mission and aim of art, with the 
exception of two—Love and Death, which he has promised 
to America, and Z?me, Death, and Judgment, which he has 
just presented to Canada. It is not stated whether his 
gallery of portraits of eminent men, which he destines for 
the National Portrait Gallery, is included in the present gift. 


A SALE was held last week in Brussels to which a 
painful interest is attached. M. Gustave DE JoNGHE had 
gained a reputation as a painter of contemporary life, but 
he was lately stricken with brain disease, and there is little 
hope of his recovery. A committee was formed, and it 
was resolved to hold an exhibition, followed by a sale, to 
assist M. DE JoNGHE’s family. An appeal was made to the 
artists of France and Holland, as well as to those of 
Belgium. Over three hundred works of various kinds were 
contributed, which were exhibited to the public in the Salle 
St.-Luc. Itis anticipated that the results will not disappoint 
the committee and friends of the artist. 
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THE DIPLOMA QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


HE preparation of the reports of meetings of archi- 
tectural societies, it would seem, cannot be accom- 
plished without plenty of time. 
a regional and international congress of architects and 
engineers was held in Nice. The: volume containing an 
account of the proceedings did not reach us until this week. 
It is fortunate for the speakers who have taken part in the 
meetings that what they say is of more than temporary 
interest. 

The subjects which were brought forward were suffi- 
ciently varied. They comprised among them ‘* The Reform 
of Legislation in respect of the Responsibility of Architects,” 
“The Extinction of Fires in Theatres,” “An Obligatory 
Diploma,” ‘The Education of Contractors and Workmen,” 
‘Architects’ Fees,” “ Artistic Copyright,” ‘lhe Sanitation 
of Dwellings.” ‘ Polychrome Sculpture,” ‘ Exhibitions of 
Architecture,” &c. For the present we propose to consider 
no more than the interesting discussion on the subject of a 
diploma. f 

That there is any necessity to have a special diploma for 
architects in France is not selfevident to a stranger. In 
that country it is difficult for a man to hide his light under 
a bushel. ‘There are sundry institutions which seem to have 
been founded expressly for determining the worth of the 
inhabitants. Competitions take place every year which are 
tests of merit, and so long as he lives the winner can be 
gratified by the periodical record of his success. A cata- 
logue of an exhibition will relate where the artists were 
born, what artists are supposed to have taught them, the 
medals and honours they obtained, and it consequently is 
as much of a guide to intending purchasers as the Racing 
Calendar is to speculators of another kind. An ordinary 
business directory is also a sort of clue to a tradesman’s 
position. If at any time he sent goods to one of the 
special exhibitions, and gained a medal or certificate, there 
will be little difficulty in announcing the victory. The 
State has many honours at its bestowal, and every French- 
man who is ambitious to wear a mark upon his coat may 
thank himself if he is not gratified. When the roads to 
distinction are already so numerous, it hardly seems worth 
while to form one more. 

The paper which was read at Nice was by M. Courau, 
of Agen, and as he was described as ‘‘un champion du 
d plome,” our readers will be able to anticipate his argu- 
ments. His paper was read in the author’s absence by 
M. CHEVALIER, who was no less zealous on one side of the 
question. 

M. Courau began by a quotation from an encyclopedia 
in which the great variety of knowledge that was necessary 
for anarchitect was described. He shouid possess not only 
knowledge but experience and probity. The architect was 
esteemed by the ancients, as if he belonged to a sort of 
priesthood. But in our time the title which was so difficult 
to support could be assumed with impunity by all the 
world. According to M. Courau, the necessity for the 
diploma became plain from the words he extracted. He 
further upheld them by a passage from one of VIOLLET- 
LE-Duc’s lectures, in which it was said that in the pro- 
vincial towns of France buildings are designed in a manner 
that is contrary to the most elementary principles of 
architecture. Hardly one in twenty of the drawings submitted 
to the authorities is passable, some are below mediocrity, 
and others denote ignorance, not merely of art, but of the 
commonest mode of building. They were the expres- 
sion of a state of decomposition in society. According 
to VIOLLET-LE- Duc, the causes of the evil were, first, the 
absence of any organisation to excite a love of art ; secondly, 
the absence of instructicn ; and thirdly, the indifference to 
art in the upper classes. But at the bottom of all was the 
system of centralisation, which could only exist by the 
destruction of provincial life. Once upon a time there 
were schools of art in Orleans, Poitiers, Rouen, Troyes, 
Limoges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Dijon, and every pro- 
vincial capital was the centre of a school of architecture ; 
but now the art was confined to the large cities. M. 
Courau did not agree with all that was said by VIOLLET- 
LE-Duc against the Ecole de Beaux-Arts, but if architec- 
ture 1s now degraded in France, he believed it was owing to 
the existence of no more than two schools of architecture, 


In 1884, for example, | 
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and the impossibility of the greater number of students to : 


live in Paris while attending them. As a means towards 
decentralisation he proposed the diploma. 

France is not exempt from the plague of partisanship, 
and “1’éternel beau” is simply the style which happens to 
be in favour. The first objection which M. Courav tried 
to meet was the possibility that examinations would be 
unfair, and that the diplomas would be awarded to ad- 
herents of the examiners’ style or to pupils of certain 
masters. He said he did not believe in the likelihood of 
such a state of things in an age of democracy and 
liberalism. More attention was given to the way of deal- 
ing with architects who are in practice at the present 
time. The Société Centrale has been dabbling with 
the difficulty for forty years without being able to find a 
satisfactory way of overcoming it. M. Courau appeared 
to think that as a diploma was a necessity if the ruin of the 
profession was to be avoided, architects ought not to mind 
the inconvenience of obtaining it even by an examination. 
Members of the Institute, governmental architects, diocesan 
architects, and those whose reputation was established 
should be exempted, and so might others who could pro- 
duce a satisfactory list of works or rewards, but, beyond 
them, there were many who could not claim any privilege. 

Whatever might be done with the present the future 
should be protected, and M. Courav accordingly implored 
the Congress to send a request to the Ministers of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, Justice, and Public Works for 
their support towards the creation of a law by which the 
possession of a diploma based on the possession of the 
minimum amount of indispensable knowledge should be- 
come obligatory on. architects. A draft petition to the 
Government was also proposed, in which it was stated that 
the decadence into which the profession had fallen in the 
French provinces arose from the ease with which people 
without capacity or moral dignity could assume the title of 


architect, and the deficiency of schools of architecture. ~ 


The former would be remedied by the adoption of a diploma, 
especially if it could only be obtained by candidates who: 
were twenty-five years of age, who had spent five years with 
an architect, and had passed an examination in technical 
knowledge. As a check on unqualified architects it 
was suggested that the laws in force in closed professions 
should be adopted, and that a building owner should have 
no remedy for defective works or infringements of the laws. 
relating to buildings, unless against diplomatised architects. 

The paper by M. Courau suggests that the average 
capacity of French architects is below that of England, and 
that, in spite of the apparent facilities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of art, strange forms are allowed to exist. Hard 
things are said from time to time about the absence of 
qualifications among one class of English architects ; but, 
however they might be derided, no one has yet asserted. 
that they were marked by “indignité morale.” To what 
extent M. Courau exaggerated facts it is impossible for a 
foreigner to say. Hee 

The leader of the opposition was M. Bosc. He began. 
by explaining that the industries of France were well up- 
held because the engineers were as free as possible. In 
architecture everything was done to promote esprit de 
coterie rather than esprit de corps. The Prix de Rome men 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts formed a class, and there 
were Jogistes, students of the first class, &c. There were 
also ‘ architectes artistes, architectes constructeurs, archi- 
tectes décorateurs, architectes métreurs, vérificateurs, re- 
viseurs, géometres,” &c., all of whom formed special 
coteries. The diploma, according to M. Bosc, was no 
more than a means to create an additional one. It could 
not be a test of a man’s artistic ability, which was the 
important point, and would be a fons asinorum to 
facilitate. the entry into the profession of everyone 
who knew a little about design and a little about 
construction. With the exception of Spain there was 
no country in Europe which set a value on an architect's 
diploma. So little importance is attached to the document 
that out of every hundred students who leave the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts not more than twenty care to seek a diploma. 
That the diploma would be an anomaly was further shown 
by the liberty to build, which was a public nght. Any man 
who owned land could build a house on it. If he founda 
purchaser, he could sell the house and build another. Nice 
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- Gtself could show in the best quarters plenty of buildings on 
which an architect had not been employed. When such was 
the practice, it was absurd to suppose that people could be 
forced into giving commissions by exonerating all who were 
not diplomatised from legal responsibility. If it happened 
that there was loss of life through defective building, could 
‘it be supposed that there was to be no liability attached to 
the builders? There were a good many arguments of the 
- same kind which certainly were not parried by M. CHEVALIER 
in his reply. 

It seemed likely that the discussion must be as fruitless 
as many others on the same subject if it had not been for 
the appearance on the-scene of M. Cesar Da ty, who is 
‘held in respect by all French architects, and in an especial 
‘degree by those of Nice. M. Daty is no novice in dealing 
with assemblies, and he quickly recognised that he had 
an opportunity to effect a compromise. He began by 
_ admitting that a diploma was no guarantee of esthetic 
_ qualifications, but it was different in respect of the more 
material side of the art. M. Cesar Daty therefore sug- 
gested that the congress might well recognise the necessity 
of a diploma for scientific and technical architecture, or, as 
he afterwards expressed it, ‘The congress adopts the prin- 
ciple of the obligation of a diploma, exclusively scientific 
and technical, in order to exercise practically the profession 
of architecture.” In that form the suggestion was adopted. 
Another resolution was passed to the effect that it was the 
duty of the Government to insist on diplomas, and that all 
architects in practice at present should receive one without 
‘an examination. 

_ There does not seem to be much probability that any 
Government will be in the mood to deal with a subject 
which is of no present importance. If the incapable and 
the dishonest (for we suppose that is the equivalent of the 
‘indignité morale” by which the profession is occasionally 
afflicted) can obtain diplomas because they have been ‘‘en 
exercice,” the advantage of new legislation is only problema- 
tical. France has as much as she can do in meeting 
existing difficulties, and may not unreasonably leave the 
future to take care of itself’ The resolutions of the Nice 
congress do not promise much for any attempt to introduce 
diplomas in England. It would be difficult to cite cases of 
buildings collapsing in Great Britain through the neglect of 
incompetent architects, and until evidence of that kind is 
forthcoming the necessity for a scientific and technical 
certificate is not plain. In France, as we have seen, it has 
been found advisable to abandon the thought of investigat- 
jing a man’s artistic powers, and it may be doubted whether 
an English tribunal can be formed with finer powers of 
perception than is to be found among members of the 
French Institut.and the higher grades of official architects. 
All that the French can propose after forty years of investi- 
gation is a test of how near an architect’s knowledge 
approaches that of a contractor or foreman. The public 
may be left in England to make the investigation in their 
own way. 


‘ITALIAN ORNAMENT.* 


E have only one fault to find with Mr. VacHER’s 

folio. It is altogether too cheap. A volume of 

this kind would in France be classed among the éditions de 
Juxe, and be considered cheap at four times the English 
price. It would be found in the salons of amateurs; every 
painter would feel he was bound to have a copy, although 
he might never require to make use of any of the plates; 
and the Government would take ‘steps to have so splendid 
‘a collection of ornament within reach of the students of all 
the village art schools. Manufacturers would recognise a 
sort of mine in the patterns, and forthwith speculate about 
the new combinations which they could produce from it. 
For if ever there was a work which can be compared with 
the “Elegant Extracts” of literature, it is the oie which 
Mr. VAcHER has prepared. It is like gold many times 
refined. ‘There is hardly a bit of ornament that we see in 
the pages but has been selected by some famous Italian 
artist. The tissues which they used as models: were, no 


* Fifteenth Century Mtalian Ornament, chiefly taken from Brocades 
and Stuffs found in Pictures in the National Gallery, London. By 
Sydney Vacher, Architect. B, Quaritch, ) 


doubt, robes which belonged to grandees or hangings which 
had been preserved in churches and palaces; many of them 
may have had an history before they reached the atelier. 
There was less fear of one another among painters in those 
days, and we can well believe that when an artist had 
thought of painting a piece of stuff he was able to consult 
a good many of his friends about. its: suitability.» In our 
time there is too little regard given to drapery which bears 
elaborate patterns, and if we wish to realise the importance 
of the ornament which is seen in Italian pictures, we must 
transport ourselves back to the period when the painters 
were at work upon them. It may then dawn upon us that 
the patterns were not mechanical things, on which journey- 
men and pupils could operate. Ornament is now supposed 
to belong to the elementary days of training, and we can 
hardly believe that it ever was otherwise, although from the 
scarcity of good figures we might assume how difficult is 
invention. 

The selection begins with three plates from ORCAGNA’S 
large altar-piece, Ze Coronation of the Virgin. The subject 
of one is taken from the dresses. We have figures of birds 
with a touch of the dragon in them, separated by forms that 
may be roughly described as four hearts forming a cross. 
By a variation in the spacing of the birds all suggestion of 
rigidity or sameness is avoided, and there is sufficient 
balance between the line-work and the more solid figures. 
The second is a diaper ground, in which the parts are well 
combined. The lines run diagonally, but are formed of an 
in-and-out curve. The third is from the hanging which 
forms the background. It is gold on blue, and shows a 
conventional open flower of. the sunflower type, alternating 
with birds, within an oval formed by an open chain, This 
is one of the most effective patterns in the collection. From 
Fra ANGELICO we could expect nothing that was not delicate. 
The ornament on one of the robes in his predella of CHRIsT 
amidst the angels and saints is a simple spray arranged in 
rows, and all curving in the same direction, the intervening 
spaces being filled with a sort of trefoil. The pattern might 
have been taken from a Gothic example. The main lines 
in SPINELLO ARETINO’s ground are formed by birds of the 
parrot kind, who are arranged in pairs alternately, beak to 
beak and tail to tail. In this way an undulating line is 
formed that is most graceful. The intervening spaces are 
filled with leafage conventionally treated. There can be 
little doubt that this is one of the patterns which must have 
had an Indian origin. GrRoLAMo RomAN!’s altar-piece from 
Brescia supplies an exquisite but simple /ewr-de-lis, and, 
as here printed in yellow on a good green ground, seems to 
be ready for church decoration. GozzoLI’s ornament from 
the screen in the picture of ZheVirgin and Child E-nthroned 
might be supposed to be a conventionalising of a thistle. The 
painter was a pupil of Fra ANGELICO, and his agreement with 
the Confraternity of St. Mark was that the picture was to be 
similar to one of his master’s in mode, form, and ornaments. 
We may,’ therefore, infer that the figure is one of FRa 
ANGELICO’s. BENVENUTO DA SIENA was an illuminator, 
and there is a good deal of the delicacy of that kind of work 
in the design that is taken from the dress of the Madonna. 
Most of the preceding examples belong to the Tuscan 
school.. The Venetian school, which made a feature of 
costume worked with rich ornament, begins with CARLO 
CrivELLI. Mr. VAcHER has taken the pattern from the gold 
background in the large altar-piece of three stages and 
several compartments. In such a position more severity 
was allowable than in dress patterns, but the artist was able 
by a little variation in the ground to produce more variety 
than might seem possible with two figures. The fine outline 
figures from the pictures, numbered 807, 724, and 739, 
show the care with which CRIVELLI selected his ornament. 
Mr. VACHER describes the pattern as_ being almost 
unknown. ‘There is a resemblance between the forms, and 
it would be difficult to decide which is the most beautiful. 
We have seven other plates by the same artist, which seem 
to. be taken from brocades and from fine examples. 
CrivELLI holds the most prominent position among the ’ 
artists who are represented in the volume. There is a good 
plate from MARZIALE’s Circumcision, and Mr. VACHER has 
found a piece of brocade in the Bock Collection at South 
Kensington which shows the design. This is interesting as 
a confirmation of the supposition that the painters did work 
with actual examples before them. It suggests the systematic 
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way in which the plates have been prepared when we find it 
stated that the dimension of the repeat adopted by Mr. VACHER 
corresponded with the fragment of stuff. Very different in 
style is the brocade which is seen in another part of the 
same picture, and which seems to have been derived from 
one of the white copes used in churches. There are four 
kinds of figures, and a variety of colours. VERONESE has 
suggested but one plate. It may have been supposed that 
his style was too grandiose to suit modern requirements. A 
few examples of Dutch ornament are given, but on the 
whole they are less satisfactory. 

It was a happy idea to utilise the Italian paintings in the 
National Gallery as a treasury of ornament, and the wonder is 
they have been neglected so long. We need hardly say that 
something more was needed than sketching from the pictures. 
The ornament is, as a rule, broken up by the folds of 
drapery, and it is often obscured by time. Mr. VACHER 
has had much trouble in arranging the patterns in order that 
they may be serviceable to people who wish to apply them 
for surface decoration. The production is in the best style. 
The ornament is drawn with a masterly hand, and is very 
different from mechanically correct lithography. Enough is 
shown to suggest the value of a figure when repeated, while 
the scale admits of the full detail. -The volume is credit- 
able to Mr. VacHER, and is of permanent value if considered 
as a collection of noble ornament or asa “‘ Book of Beauty.” 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.” 


N all affairs, the best beginning is to find out the point at 
which to aim, the weapon we have to use, and the training 
to be gone through to hit the mark. The aim of the architect 
is to direct building, so that it may be substantial and enduring, 
without waste of material; that the structure built may be 
more conveniently arranged than common, untrained sense can 
make it ; that it be fit for human habitation, or for the purpose 
intended ; and so fashioned, inside and out, that it exhibits 
rhythm and pleases the cultivated eye. 

The first we call the science of construction; the second, 
the art of planning ; the third, fitness ; the fourth, the fine art 
of, harmonic proportions, and the disposition of light and 
shade ; to which may be added those phonetic and graphic arts 
which enable a project to be shown to the employer, and by 
which the directions are conveyed to the workmen. 


Construction. 


The science of construction is founded on statics, or 
opposing forces producing. equilibrium, and on hydraulics and 
hydrodynamics when the pressure of fluids has to be dealt 
with. If a knowledge of these sciences can be acquired, it will 
save much loading of the memory. The investigation of 
statics, hydraulics, and hydrodynamics is mainly carried on by 
algebra and geometry. Statics and hydrodynamics solve the 
abstract problems, while the architect has to deal with them 
wrapped up in those actual things we call materials, and the 
stratum of the earth on which they stand, 


Planning. 

Common planning is but a matter of common sense, but 
original and brilliant planning evinces a special genius. The 
method to be adopted is to begin with a cottage, or some other 
simple building, and plan on paper ruled in squares, .and pro- 
ceed gradually through houses, mansions, chapels, churches, 
libraries, and hospitals, until some mastery is gained ; then to 
attack cathedrals, town-halls, palaces, and the like; and, 
finally, to practise planning on irregular-shaped pieces of 
ground—at first without regard to the elevations, but eventually 
bearing in mind the effect that the shapes in the plans may or 
will have on the elevations. When some progress has been 
made, fine plans of existing buildings should be paraphrased, 
and the methods by which the various shapes have been 
turned to esthetic account should be noted at least, if not 
paraphrased. 

St. Paul’s is a model for its vistas ; St. Mark’s for effects of 
light; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, for arrangement of columns with 
a dome; and nearly all Wren’s churches are admirable for 
their ingenuity in planning; Sta. Maria della Salute, by 
Longhena, for its shape; the Scala Regia at the Vatican, by 
Bernini, for its ingenuity and grandeur; the three Massimi 
palaces at Rome, by B. Peruzzi, for adaptation to an irregular 
site; the Opera at Paris, by M. Chas. Garnier, for its simplicity 
and elegance ; Blenheim, by Sir J. Vanbrugh, for its excellent 
arrangement as a palace, both for convenience and ‘effect ; 


* From a lecture by Mr, George Aitchison, A,R.A., delivered at 
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and the Houses of Parliament, by Sir Chas. Barry, for sim- 
plicity and grandeur. Capability Brown was said to be an 
excellent planner, but I do not know his works, mostly consist- 
ing of alterations. ‘“ Claremont,” the one house he built, 
cannot be said to have a brilliant plan. 

In making elaborate plans where many rooms are required 
of various shapes and sizes, the cutting out in cardboard the 
rooms and passages is often of assistance. Planning should be 
carried on simultaneously with the other architectural studies, 
but it can only be finally perfected when the zesthetic part has 
been mastered too, for the architect must grasp at the same 
time the utility of the form chosen in the plan for the external 
effect he wishes to produce. 

fitness. 

To begin with human habitations, and with those, too, in 
towns where the site is already chosen, the requisites to make 
the buildings fit are that the inside be sheltered from the wind, 
be dry, with light enough for health and for indoor occupations; 
that each room contains sufficient air for the occupiers, has a 
constant supply of fresh air, and the means of escape for the air © 
fouled by human breath and exhalations and by artificial light. 
The lantern maker learned this lesson long ago. He found out 
that when the door was shut the light gradually went out; and 
he eventually had to make a hole at the top for the foul air to 
get out, and one or several at the bottom for the fresh air to get 
in. Most rooms have fireplaces, doors are often opened, and 
windows occasionally. Most materials are porous to air, and 
most work is ill-fitting, so the health of the occupant of a room 
is only damaged ; he is not suffocated, or the fault of having no 
permanent ingress or egress for air would have been corrected — 
before the lantern was invented. 

The Egyptians found this out, as there is a vent for the air 
to enter, and another for the air to go out, in the chambers of 
the pyramids. ; 

Easy means of well warming the house must: be provided. 
It must be furnished with a sufficient supply of good water for 
drinking, cooking, washing, and cleaning ; and this water when 
used, and all excreta, must be carried away from the site, as 
well as the water that falls upon the house. The house, too, 
must be free from bad smells and pernicious gases, and be so. 
made that it is not too easily heated by the sun nor chilled by 
the cold. 

When a house is built in the open country, care must be 
taken to remove it from undrained and marshy ground, from 
the immediate neighbourhood of trees or woods; to place it: 
where it is not overshadowed by mountains, and neither 
scorched by the sun nor exposed to piercing winds. In this 
case, too, the rooms should be so arranged that the light 
enjoyed by them comes from the right quarter ; from the north 
for libraries, picture galleries, beer cellars, larders, and dairies ; 
from the south for drawing-rooms and nurseries ; from the east 
for bedrooms ; and from the west for dining and tea-rooms. 

Time will not admit of the description of the requisites for 
all sorts of houses and mansions, much less for the buildings 
that are required by man. 


Architecture as a Fine Art. 


The one main requisite is that every part and the whole 
should be in harmonic proportion, for without that architecture 
as a fine art can scarcely exist. t 

Geometrically speaking, the line A Bis said to be har- 
monically divided when the two points, C on the line, and D 
on its continuation, : 

C B D 


a | 


are so placed that AC:C B::AD:DB; then CD is an 
harmonic mean between AD and DB. Whether we see any 
charm in these proportions or not does not matter, for there can 
be no doubt that certain proportions are much more agreeable 
to the eye than others. 

sthetic architecture and music consist in the proportion- 
ing of one part to another in such ratios that in one case the 
cultivated eye, while in the other the cultivated ear, receives 
delight, 

According to Vitruvius, many Greeks and some Romans 
wrote treatises on harmonic proportions, but all these treatises _ 
are lost, and this science can only be recovered by carefully 
measuring the remains of Greek buildings, and calculating the 
ratios. Thanks to Mr. Penrose, much of this has been done 
for us, and we are able to see and appreciate the subtle 
methods by which optical defects were not only cured, but 
turned into beauties. There is a treatise on this subject by 
John Pennethorne, the brother of Sir James Pennethorne, the 
only attempt I know in England to elucidate this subject. 
M. Aurés has also written on the subject, and on the “ Scamilli 
impares” of Vitruvius. aie See \ 

I know of no better way of training.a man in proportion 
than to make him draw out the Greek orders and buildings, 
and to make careful analyses of the proportions, until his: eye 
gets so skilful that it serves him, like Michel Angelo’s, instead 
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of compasses. When the pupil has trained himself in this way, 
he should continue his studies by calculating the ratios of other 
fine buildings. 

I have told you before that the exquisite proportions of the 
Reform Club were to some extent due to Sir Charles Barry 
having had the ratios of all the fine Italian palaces carefully 
calculated, and taking a mean of them for his guide. Sir 
Charles was, however, specially gifted, if I may be allowed this 
heresy; at least, all his buildings are characterised by admir- 
able proportions; and if you object to attributing superior 
genius to any one, let us say he studied the subject more, and 
make our peace with Buffon, who described genius as the gift 
of taking pains. 

In one very important respect architecture is not like music, 
for music is purely for delight ; it has no substructure, and when 
its sounds have ceased, there is an end of it: but architecture 
has not only the substructure of building, but the building itself 
is for some human need, and its actual proportions have been 
doubly restricted—z.c., by the necessities of the building, and 
by the cost. 

Architecture, therefore, is like pure geometry, a problem to 
be solved under restrictions. It is only by skill and artifice 
that harmonic proportions can be given to buildings whose 
length and height are determined on other principles, or that 
have their storeys not arranged harmonically; and this is mainly 
done by means of strings, pilasters, panels and mouldings, &c. 
Invention, too, is to be shown, and the art of composition. 
Invention is a natural gift; the great architect is a poet in 
stone, and, as Horace truly says, “the poet is born, and not 
made,” though Ben Jonson corrects part of this too sweeping 
assertion by the remark that “ poets are made as well as born,” 
by which I understand that, however great the native poetic 
genius may be, a great deal of study is needed as well. By 
many it is believed that no man should be an architect without 
possessing fertility of zesthetic invention. In composition there 
are many rules, and some, if not all, of these can be learned ; 
but I shall not enter on these laws now. 

It seems to me that if any one can construct soundly, can 
plan conveniently, make his building fit for its purpose, and can 
put it into harmonic proportions, we cannot withhold from him 
the title of an architect. He may not be a great architect, for 
this requires that he should construct daringly, plan brilliantly, 
exhibit more than ordinary fitness in his building, and give 
novelty, exquisiteness, or marked and appropriate character to 
his building. : 

It seems to me that if a building is well planned and made 
fit, it must have the character of its purpose impressed upon tt. 
Supposing M. Zola’s remarks on modern churches in France 
be true, they could only show that the architects had not 
sufficiently studied the necessities of churches, though I by no 
means agree with him. The newchurch of St. Augustin, in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, is to me a most characteristic and 
beautiful church, and I fancy that the habit of seeing most 
churches of the Gothic type has insensibly warped his judg- 
ment. This is what he says :—“ Have you remarked what 
sort of churches they build nowadays? They resemble any- 
thing you like—libraries, observatories, pigeon-houses, bar- 
racks, but surely no one is convinced that the Almighty dwells 
therein.” : 

No architect, I imagine, would leave his buildings without 
sculpture if he could help it, and by sculpture I mean all 
carving—whether of ornament or figures—and few would not 
call in the painter’s aid as well, for it is his art to deal with 
colour. 

It seems at first as if light, shade, and shadow were only 
the necessities by which the shape of buildings, and their parts, 
are shown, and that it is as unnecessary to mention light 
and shade as to say that a project can onl} be exhibited by 

_ models or delineation ; but on reflection we shall be convinced 
that they fulfil certain functions of their own. Shadow alone is 
perpetually forming new shapes ; shade is the spirit attached 
to light, relative projection, and to modulation of surface; but 
daylight and moonlight shadow is dependent not only on 
projection, recesses, and modulation of surface, but on 
centres of light'and motion. Too little regard is paid to 
these conditions, which greatly depend on climate. A 
different treatment is wanted in Egypt—where the sun 
is constant and powerful, and where the moonlight is as bright 
as our sunlight—from that in Greece or Italy, where, though 
the sun is generally bright it is less powerful ; while in England 
and the West, shade rather than shadow is the important con- 
sideration, as the air is too often thickened by mist, and the sun 
is too often invisible, and where to design surfaces for sunlight 
is to have them spoiled for too great a portion of the year. 
We had better have buildings look harsh in clear sunshine than 
have them obliterated for the best part of the year. Small 
fluted columns high up in a building might as well be plain on 
dull or misty days; then all fine ornament is obliterated, and 
delicate mouldings meant for sunlight become at once tame, 
dull, and ineffective. 
the Greeks in London, but how superb and beautiful in Magna 


Nothing can be duller than the Doric of 


Grecia. Nothing can be finer than the lacework of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, shadowed on the wall, or the fretwork of the 
pierced eaves-boards on the walls at Cairo; but here these 
effects are generally lost, and unless you see the parts them- 
selves black against the sky they produce no effect. Much too’ 
little attention is given to what should be one of the architect’s 
most important observations, the precise effect he is to gain by 
duly-proportioned projections and recesses, and to the shape of 
his mouldings ; they are too often designed in modern work for 
sunshine, so that when seen in dull and misty weather—the 
bulk of our weather here—they lack the effect intended. In 
respect to observation of the effects of climate, the Gothic 
architects are worthy of all praise. We may like or dislike the 
proportion or the shape of their mouldings, but they are made 
to be effective in the dullest weather. Ina succeeding lecture 
I hope to explain mouldings more in detail. 

There are a few points I wish to advert to. Although I 
think that buildings with good harmonic proportions would 
always give satisfaction to the educated eye, we must not forget 
the adage that “the human mind is greedy of novelty,” and, in 
the present century, the taste in architecture has been nearly as 
changeable as the taste in dress. Greek, Italian, Gothic, and 
the different forms of European Renaissance have followed one 
another with remarkable swiftness ; the only one that has not 
been imitated is Early Italian Renaissance, whose effect is 
greatly due to sculpture. Interspersed with these a few cases 
of almost all known styles have been imitated or paraphrased. 
Whether anything at once stable and progressive is to come 
out of the present chaos I cannot prophesy ; but it is quite 
evident that, unless it does, any architect, however able or 
fashionable, who is wedded to one scheme of proportion may 
find himself left, like some pre-Adamite animal, without the 
means of subsistence. So let me hand down this warning, given 
by Professor Cockerell from this chair to the students of his 
day. Another point is the distinction to be made in the treat- 
ment of different classes of building, and the different treat- 
ments require different studies. In designing small private 
houses, shops, and small villas, lightness, elegance, even 
eccentricity, may be allowed; whilst in the mansions of 
judges, great soldiers, great sailors, and great statesen am 
greater character of dignity is required, for they are a 
sort of halfway houses between private and State buildings. 
The halls for great corporations, whether of doctors, musicians, 
men of science, merchants, bankers, traders, or towns, require 
not only greater size and importance, but a certain gravity ; 
theatres are to be treated differently to parish churches and 
chapels ; and at the head of all are buildings for the State, for 
the Crown, and for the greater functions of religion, which 
require grandeur, sublimity, and the last efforts of perfected 
art.. You can no more appropriately reduce a temple into a 
park-keeper’s lodge than you can enlarge an appropriate lodge | 
into a stately mansion or an office of the State. Buildings 
shoald be designed from the inside; the proper plan should 
make the proper building, but much more can be allowed to 
individual caprice in small private buildings than in great 
public ones, in Which there should be exhibited a greater 
nobleness and dignity ; so that even the uneducated public 
should discern that the building was for the purposes of the 
State. Size alone requires a different treatment, and a know- 
ledge of the effects produced by distance ; and we may even 
sacrifice some slight convenience for the sake of symmetry, 
grandeur, and dignity. Most of the great architects of the past 
caught the grand style by careful measurement, observation, 
and calculation of the proportions of the ruins of antiquity ; 
but this study seems now to be abandoned. Hence we have 
but few architects amongst us to whom grand public structures 
can be safely entrusted. 

A very able French architect made this remark in my 
hearing :—“ I have seen a vast number of English buildings in 
the United Kingdom, and nothing can be more charming and 
original than the smaller private buildings. Every want seems 
to have been considered, every difficulty carefully worked out, 
and not unfrequently a beauty made of it; but I cannot say 
this of your public buildings.” 

In the present day curious notions are abroad’ that each 
class of building is best carried out in a different style. This 
is, of course, an abominable heresy, and merely results from 
the present jumble of styles. At each period when the so-called 
styles originated there was no thought of ‘such athing. Civil, 
military, ecclesiastical, small, middling, and great buildings 
were built in the same style, and only differed in their shape, 
size, greater dignity, and amount of elaboration ; and when we 
get a style this will again be the case. 


The Marquis of Anglesey, who allowed an Act to lapse 
empowering him to construct a cart-bridge over the ferry at 
Burton-on-Trent, the only means of connection between the 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire divisions of the borough, intends 
to seek powers for the construction of a foot-bridge. 
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English Art Societies. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Oka first suggestion of a “school of design” is to be found 

in the Society for Promoting Arts and Manufactures, now 
situated in the Adelphi, where are Barry’s pictures, as full of 
absurdities as talent. This owed its existence to Mr. William 
Shipley, brother to the bishop. But as here art was forced into 
an unnatural union with manufacture, we do not mean to dwell 
upon it, but to relate that we were once present when the 
council were sitting, and heard the president gravely read a 
proposal from a tailor in St. Martin’s Lane “ to supersede the 
necessity of oil painting.” The process was to be by some sort 
of junction of patches of cloth. This was certainly indicative 
of the character of the union. The first attempt to form an 
academy is mentioned by Walpole. Virtue, the engraver, is 
said to have drawn in an academy, set up by several artists, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller at their head, in 1711. The next attempt 
was by Sir James Thornhill, at his own house. He proposed 
to Lord Halifax to obtain the foundation for a Royal Academy, 
nearly where it is now situated, the estimate being only B51 307, 
The next approach was in a court off Arundel Street, under the 
superintendence of Michael Moser, which was removed in 1739 
to St. Martin’s Lane, and in 1767 to Pall Mall. A large body 
of artists, on the fame acquired from exhibition of their works 
in the Foundling Hospital, opened an exhibition of their own, 
in the great room of the society at the Adelphi, April 21, 1760 
admittance gratis, catalogues sixpence. Sir Joshua sent four 
pictures. Next year they removed to Spring Gardens, raised 
the catalogue to a shilling; next year, catalogue nothing, 
admittance a shilling. It is somewhat strange that this altera- 
tion should have required an apologetic appeal from the 
pen of Johnson. In this a plan is proposed that a secret 
price shall be put upon works by a committee. If the works 
sell for more, the advantage to be the artist’s ; if for less, the 
secret value to be made up to him. The annual sale did not, 
as might have been expected, answer. Squabbles arose among 
artists, and separation. The society at the Adelphi, by having 
premiums to distribute, retained the younger members. The 
body of exhibitors, having obtained a charter from the king, in 
1765 exhibited at Spring Gardens as “ The Chartered Body of 
Artists of Great Britain.” Here the worst painters—always the 
most numerous, school-design them as you will—carried every- 
thing; the better seceded—the society was broken up and a 
new one incorporated as the Royal Academy. 


Architectural Drawing. 
W. BURGES. 

It is a good thing to draw well, but do not imagine for an 
instant that fine drawing will ever supply the want of thought. 
Drawing, after all, is only a sort of writing, and in a letter it is 
not a question of how you write, but what you write. If you 
draw without thinking, you will be obliged to rub out, and 
somehow or other a thing that has been muclf acquainted with 
the indiarubber’seldom looks as well as one that has been put 
in at once after having been carefully considered. 


The Doric Capital. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


The observation of the artist and that of the savan¢ differ in 
their results. The savant observes in order to compare—to 
draw conclusions—in a word, to know. The artist observes, 
but he does not stop at conclusions—his conclusions lead on to 
augment, modify, or neutralise the effects produced by physical 
laws, to struggle in concert with or in opposition tothem. The 
artist observes that a cylinder brightly illumined presents only 
one light and one shade; he modifies this effect by distributing 
the light and shade by means of flutings, and thus compels 
the natural light to round his columns. He observes that 
the wide abacus of his capital casts, during the greater part 
of the day, a lengthened shadow over the top of the column, and 
that this shadow, rendered very transparent by the direct 
reflection of the light on the ground below, is so luminous that 
the junction of the capital with the column can no longer be 
distinguished—that this effect gives an appearance of weak- 
ness and indefiniteness, which deprives this member of the 
architecture of the appearance of solidity it ought to preserve 
above the vertical lines of light and shadow produced by the 
flutings. He then sinks several deep lines at the point of 
junction of the capital with the column, and to give these lines 
greater vigour of effect he paints them a dark tone, and so 
destroys an effect of shade that shocks his artistic sense. He 
observes that the reflected lights in shadows produced by a 
vivid light are themselves luminous. He has observed that the 
shadow under the abacus, whose faces suddenly arrest the 
light, is hard, that the transition is abrupt, that the summit of 
the column is lost to the eye, and that the architrave has the 
appearance of resting, not upon a substantial form, but upon a 
void Still he must maintain for the capital a very decided 
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does he proceed? He seeks and discovers that profoundly- 
considered and delicately-rendered form, the circular torus sup-. 
porting the abacus. He curves this torus sharply inwards at its 
junction with the abacus in such a manner that at the points of 
the tangent the rounded edge of the torus shall catch a strong 
light, which, reproducing that of the abacus, fades away in 
graduated half tints towards the neck. In this way he blends 
the over-vivid light of the abacus with the too complete shadow 
which is cast by it. Again, unsatisfied with the first result, he 
gives his curve an inclined, almost conical form, as far as the 
neck, in order that its surface may receive as much as possible 
the lights reflected from the ground on the neighbouring walls. 
illyminated by the sun. And thus by means of a delicate 
observance of light, of shadows, and of reflections, he utilises. 
those natural effects with incomparable intelligence, to satisfy. 
the requirements of his eye, and to preserve, even in appear- 
ance, the forms which his reason has led him to adopt as the 
best and the most solid. 


Sanitary Proportions of Rooms. 
DOUGLAS GALTON, C.B. 

For purposes of ventilation the height must bear some rela- 
tion to the size. Adequate movement in the currents of air 
cannot be secured in a room unless the height be proportioned 
to the width and length. The minimum height must be fixed 


with reference to that which will allow the currents of air to. 


circulate without being inconvenient to the occupants. There- 
fore, in proportion as the width and length of a room are 
increased, so must the height be increased. On this account it 
is not advisable to make rodéms much less than ro feet high. 
With large rooms, as the height should be increased in propor- 


tion to the size, if the cubic space be the measure of the number _ 
of occupants, the area or floor-space per occupant would. 


diminish with the size of the room. As, therefore, the height of 
rooms is necessarily variable, it follows that it is rather the 
floor-space which must be considered in allotting accommoda- 
tion to the occupants of a room than the cubic space. In 


barracks a floor-space of from 50 to 60, and occasionally $0, 


square feet is allowed per occupant. These are for rooms. 
occupied by day as well as for sleeping-rooms. In work- 
houses, for dormitories a minimum floor-space of 25 square 
feet has been admitted, provided the ventilation was carefully 
attended to. In nurseries and servants’ rooms from 50 to 60 
square feet is desirable per occupant—that is to say, a room. 
10 feet square, or 10 feet by 12 feet in area, should not contain 
more than two persons. In schoolrooms which are only 
occupied during parts of a day, and where the air can be 
changed between the periods of occupation, a less amount 
would suffice, and from 15 to 20 square feet is sufficient. 


Rococo Ornament. 
R. N. WORNUM. 


The great medium of the Louis Quatorze was gilt stucco- 
work, which for a while seems to have almost wholly superseded 
decorative painting, and this absence of colour in the principal 
decorations of the period seems to have led to its more striking 
characteristic infinite play of light and shade. Such being the 
aim of the style, exact symmetry in the parts was no longer 
essential, and accordingly in the Louis Quatorze varieties we 
for the first time occasionally find symmetry systematically 
avoided. ‘This feature was gradually more and more developed 
until it became characteristic in the Louis Quinze, and 
ultimately led to that debased style, or rather variety, the 
Rococo, in which symmetry, either in the balance of the whole 
or in the details of the part, seems to 
place. The characteristic details of the style are the scroll and 
shell ; the anthemion treated as a shell by being made concave, 
and a small acanthus scroll. It is a variation of the most 
common decoration of the ancient funeral tiles; all Classical 
ornaments are admitted in the Louis Quatorze, but they are 
confined to the mere accessory details; all elements of the 
Cinque Cento also, from which the Louis Quatorze proceeded, 
are admissible under peculiar treatment, or as accessories to 
the scroll and shell as principal features; the very panels are: 
formed by chains of scroll, the concave and convex alternately, 
some clothed with an acanthus foliation, others plain. A 
fiddle-shaped combination of such scroll is very characteristic 
even for various purposes: a legacy probably of the ordinary 
Renaissance. The broad acanthus foliations of the scroll in. 
the Louis Quatorze became much elongated, resembling more 
commonly the flag-leaf in the Louis Quinze. As long as these 
various elements were treated symmetrically, and with attention 
to the masses, good effects were not uncommon ; but when, in 
the time of Louis Quinze, symmetry was wholly disregarded 
and the acanthus scrolls degenerated into the coquillage, 2 
species of crimped conventional shell-work, the designs became 
a mere mass of vagaries of indescribable forms, and the Rococo 
was displayed in the perfection of the bizarre in ornament. 
The play of light and shade is so essentially the element of the 
Louis Quatorze style that every other motive yields to it, and 
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it is carried out to such an extent that they scarcely admit of a 
flat surface in their details—all are either convex or concave, 
and hence also the prevalence of the wave line in their general 
form. This constant varying of the surface gives every point 
of view its high lights and contrasts, and for this reason stucco 
has superseded decorations in the flat and gold colour in all 
characteristic Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze designs. But 
the mere general aim of these styles gradually led to so great 
a neglect of the details that eventually all individuality was lost, 
and with it all study: hence in the absurd Rococo, the very 
natural result of this general neglect, we have designs made up 
of details so without meaning and individuality as to defy 
description. 


The Shell in Ornament. 


J. J. WINKELMANN. 

We acknowledge no Egyptian law to forbid arbitrary orna- 
ments, and so fond have the artists of all ages been, both of 
the growth and form of shells, as to change even the chariot of 
Venus into an enormous one. The ancile, that palladium of 
the Romans, was scooped into the form of a shell; we find 
them on antique lamps. Nay, nature herself seems to have 
produced their immense variety and marvellous sinuations for 
the benefit of the art. I have no mind to plead the bad cause 
of our unskilful decorators, only let me adduce the arguments 
used by a whole tribe (if the artists will forgive the term), in 
order to prove the reasonableness of their art. The painters 
and sculptors of Paris endeavouring to deprive the decorators 
of the title of artists, by alleging that they employed neither 
their own intellectual faculties nor those of the connoisseurs 
upon works not produced by nature, but rather the offsprings 
of capricious art, the others are said to have defended them- 
selves in the following manner :—“ We are the followers of 
nature; like the bark of a tree, variously carved, our decora- 
tions grow into various forms; then art joins sportive nature, 
and corrects her; we do what the ancients did—consult their 
decorations.” Variety is the great and only rule to which 
decorators submit. Perceiving that there is no perfect resem- 
blance between two things in nature, they likewise forsake it in 
their decorations, and, careless of anxious twining, leave it to 
the parts themselves to find their like, as the atoms of Epicurus 
did. This liberty we owe to the very nation which, after 
having nobly exceeded all the narrow bounds of social formali- 
ties, bestows so much pains upon communicating her improve- 
ments to her neighbours. This style in decorations got the 
epithet of Barroque taste, derived from a word signifying 
pearls and teeth of unequal size. Shells have at least as good 
a claim for being admitted among our decorations as the heads 
of sheep and oxen. You know that the ancients placed those 
heads, stripped of the skin, on the friezes, especially of the 
Doric order, between the triglyphs, or on the metopes. We 
even meet with them on the Corinthian frieze of an old temple 
of Vesta, at Tivoli; on tombs, as on one of the Metellus family 
near Rome, and another of Munatius Plancus near Gaeta; on 
vases, aS on a pair in the royal cabinet at Dresden. Some 
modern artists, finding them perhaps unbecoming, changed them 
into thunder-bolts, like Vignola, or to roses, like Palladio and 
Scamozzi. 

Roman Cement. 


JAMES GRANT. 


Roman cement is, under certain conditions, useful, but in 
works of importance, even with the adoption of precautionary 
measures to insure purity and freshness, its strength is much 
inferior to Portland cement. Besides its inherently weaker 
character, Roman cement has the great practical disadvantage 
of losing its strength by being kept long before use, or by 
being exposed to the air; whereas Portland cement improves 
by being kept and by exposure to the air, provided it be 
kept dry. 


Joints in Tracery. 


A. ASHPITEL. 


The practical stone mason will take care never to make a 
joint where there is an angle of any sort, as the point of a cusp. 
In all cases the joints must tend to the centres of the circles 
from which they are struck, and where the lines branch off in 
two directions the joints must not be in one line, but must tend 
in two, or as many directions as there are branches, and each 
to centres of such respective branch. When the lines are 
perpendicular the joints are horizontal. Our readers. will 
scarcely believe that the elaborate west window at York is 
entirely set out on this principle, and so is the still more 
remarkable instance, the eastern window at Carlisle, which is 
composed of 86 pieces of stone, and the design for which is 
drawn from 263 centres. On no account should iron be used 
as cramps or dowels in Gothic work, as it rusts and breaks 
pieces out of the stone. The best material is slate run with 
Portland cement. Lead is often used, but any metal will expand 
and contract with heat and cold, and its use is much better 
avoided altogether. All the upper construction of windows and 
doors and of aisle arches should be protected from the super- 


incumbent pressure by strong relieving arches above the labels, 
which should be worked in with the ordinary masonry of the 
walls, and so set that the weight above should not press on the 
fair work, in which case the joints of the tracery, &c., will 
sometimes flush and break out. 


Strength of Timber. 
PROFESSOR D. Woop. 


The density of wood appears to vary very little with age. 
The co-efficient of elasticity diminishes, on the contrary, beyond 
a certain age; it depends likewise upon the dryness and the 
exposure of the soil to the sun in which the trees have grown. 
Thus the trees grown in the northern exposures, north-eastern, 
north-western, and in dry soils have always so much the higher 
co-efficient, as these two conditions are united, whereas trees 
grown in muddy soils present lower co-efficients. Age and 
exposure influence cohesion. The co-efficient of elasticity is 
affected by the soil on which the tree grows. Trees cut in full 
sap, and those cut before the sap, have not presented any 
sensible differences in relation to elasticity. The thickness of 
the woody layers of the wood appears to have some influence 
on the value of the co-efficient of elasticity for fir, which is 
as the layers are thinner. In wood there is not, properly 
speaking, any limit of elasticity, as every elongation produces 
a set. 


THE PROPOSED ADMIRALTY AND WAR 
OFFICES. 


Ce Monday a deputation from the Royal Institute of British 

Architects was received by the Earl of Morley, First 
Commissioner of Works (who was accompanied by Mr. A. b. 
Mitford, C.B., the permanent secretary, at the Office of Works), 
with reference to the site for new public offices. The deputa- 
tion consisted of Mr. Ewan Christian (president), Mr. Thomas 
Worthington and Mr. A. Waterhouse (vice-presidents), Mr. 
David Brandon (past vice-president), Mr. Charles Barry (past 
president), the Earl of Wemyss, Sir James M’Garel-Hogg, Mr. 
Banister Fletcher, M.P., Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, M.P., Mr. G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., Mr. P. Hardwick, Mr. E. C. Robins, Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith, Mr. Octavius Hansard, the Hon. Charles 
Gore, Colonel Prendergast, and Mr. William H. White, the 
secretary. 

The Earl of Wemyss briefly introduced the deputation. He 
said he believed the alterations proposed by the Institute of 
British Architects in the plans of the Government for the new 
Admiralty and War Offices would be a great improvement. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, the honorary secretary of the 
Institute, said their object was not to raise the question of 
what was the best site for those new public offices; whether the 
Spring Gardens, the George Street site, or any other site. That 
was a matter which had been discussed on its merits, and 
might possibly be discussed again ; their object was simply to 
confine their consideration to the Spring Gardens site. If that 
site were adhered to for those offices, they thought it ought to 
be treated in an imperial manner and with due consideration 
for the interests of the public. Mr. Macvicar Anderson then 
read the memorial, of which an abstract was given last week in 
The Architect. Afterwards he said that Lord Montagu and 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., who had sent letters of apology for 
non-attendance, heartily approved of the scheme. Mr, Beres- 
ford-Hope wrote that he approved of the proposed treatment of 
the new building by the Institute of British Architects :—“ The 
plan that you propose is unquestionably a better one than that 
of the Government. Should the latter one be proceeded with, 
I can prophesy for it an eternity of unfavourable criticism and. 
of regrets for a thoroughly bungled opportunity.” 

A conversation ensued on the rival plans of the Govern- 
ment and the deputation, in which the Earl of Wemyss, Mr. 
Christian, and others took part. Mr. Anderson explained that 
their plan extended further into St. James’s Park and gave an 
additional area of about 6,000 feet. 

Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, M.P., pointed out that in any motion 
brought on in the House of Commons for adding to the beauty 
of the metropolis the Government were likely to have substan- 
tial support from the metropolitan members, who were now 63 
as against 43 in the last Parliament. 

The Earl of Morley, in reply, said—This is a question of 
policy for the House of Commons. We have to consider how 
far we are justified in expending money on metropolitan 
improvements. I quite admit that the present is an opportu- 
nity for carrying into effect what you propose. I further admit 
that your plan would be a very great improvement by widening 
Whitehall, and doing away with those houses. As I am new 
in this office, and have had scarcely time to look round, you 
will not expect me to say anything definite. I am noten: ly 
independent, and there are other departments which have s »me 
control over me; but I shall give my best consideration to your 
suggestions. 

The deputation then withdrew. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE meaning of ‘‘structural damage” was raised a few 
days ago in the Edinburgh Court of Session. The damages 
arising to property in Glasgow by the construction of the 
underground railway was determined by arbitration. In the 
case of a house belonging to.a firm of writers or attorneys, 
the oversman, who was.also a writer, fixed the amount at 
1,000/, ‘The railway company demurred to the amount on 
the ground that a “back green” or yard should have been 
excluded. The oversman, or umpire, found no evidence 
before him from either side to show the value of the house 
alone, and he felt he was bound to take the value of the 
entire property, and then to consider what proportion of 
that value would represent what he conceived to be the 
extent of the loss sustained by the owners arising from the 
structural damage. ‘The appeal had been bandied about, 
but the Lord President, with two judges, finally upheld the 
award. ‘The Lord President said. the oversman might or 
might not have adopted a sound or judicious mode of ascer- 
taining the quantum of structural damage. Upon that he 
gave no opinion. The oversman had certainly not embraced 
within his award damage that was not structural.; he dis- 
tinctly said he gave nothing but structural damage, and in 
the absence of any evidence explaining what the oversman 
understood to be “‘ structural damage,” the Court must take 
it that he and the Act of Parliament meant one and the 
same thing by “structural damage.” The railway company 
will accordingly have the gratification of paying heavy costs 
without being any wiser how structural damage can arise to 
a “back green” by a tunnel running at a great depth 
beneath it. 


One of the advantages of the French Salon is that 
every artist who has been an exhibitor can have a voice in 
the election of the jury who will determine the admissibility 
of works. An election of the jury of architecture was held 
on February 23.. M. Bat.ty, the president of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes, obtained 47 votes; and M. 
QUESTEL, the ex-president, 45 votes. The following jurors 
were also elected :—M. VaupDREMER, 41 ; M. Cu. GARNIER, 
40; M. PauL SEDILLE, 40; M. BrRunrE, 37; M. Ravtin, 
323; M. ANDRE, 31; M. Daumet, 31; M. J. Hénarp, 
27; M. Diet, 24; and M. PascaL, 24 votes. The supple- 
mentary jurors are M. NorMAND 22, and M. Bogswitt- 
WALD 22. 


STUDENTS. of heraldry must be amused at the zeal of 
the officers of Inland Revenue, who have discovered that 
the fanciful figures which are seen painted on the backs of 
mahogany hall chairs of a common kind are “armorial 
bearings.” A comic singer purchased two pairs at a sale, 
and installed them in his mansion in Maida Vale. They 
were detected by a revenue officer, and the owner was forth- 
with summoned to the Marylebone Police-court for having 
failed to take out a license. Fortunately for the defendant 
the magistrate has a friend who lately bought at a sale some 
pieces of a beautiful set of china, which had once been 
presented to an illustrious Admiral by the Corporation of 
the City of London. The arms of that worthy were on each 
piece of the set, and those purchased by his friend were 
now ona mantelpiece as an ornament. The thought that 
his friend might be brought before him was too much, so 
the summons was dismissed. The vocalist was not allowed 
costs ; and as a case for a superior Court was granted he 
will have an opportunity of defraying the price of a definition 
of “armorial bearings” considered as a means of increasing 
the revenue, and of discovering a subject fora song that is 
comic. It is evident that in the eyes of revenue officers 


anything resembling a crest makes the possessor need a 
guinea license. 


Tue draft of a law against forgeries of works of art, 
which is under the consideration of the French Legislature, 
is not more severe than is necessary, if the authorities expect 
to cope with the evil. The penalty may mean imprison- 
ment varying from one year to five years, with a fine varying 
from 16 frs. to 3,000 frs. In addition there is liability for 
damages to the person who may be aggrieved by the forgery. 
The law will be put in force against those who fraudulently 
apply a name upon a work of painting or sculpture, a 


drawing, an engraving or a musical composition, and 
secondly, against those who, in order to deceive a pur- 
chaser, imitate the signature or sign of an arfist. The same 
penalties are incurred by dealers and agents who knowingly 
receive, sell, or put in circulation any works of the foregoing 
kinds. The works will be seized and offered to the com- 
plainant. If he should decline to accept them they are to 
be destroyed. The law is to be applicable to all works 
which do not form a part of the property of the State. 


THE good people of Worcester are indifferent to all the 
talk about technical education, and apparently can con- 
template foreign competition with complacency. The Town 
Council, like the authorities of many towns, have awakened 
to the necessity of doing something towards education, and 
it was proposed to erect a building which might contain a 
library, museum, art school, art gallery, and science school. 


It was not intended to mulct the inhabitants to an oppressive — 


degree, There is an enfranchisement fund, consisting of 


surplus money awaiting investment, from which a sum of 


3,500/, was to be drawn. A similar sum was to be granted 
from surplus rents of corporation property, on the condition 
that 4,o00/. came in through public subscription. Lastly, 
it was intended to sell the existing library and art school. 
Assuming the cost of the new building to be 18,000/, the 
burden on the taxpayer would not be in excess of what he 
has to meet at present. The people, however, do not desire 
a means of education, and the proposal was stoutly 
resisted. A meeting was held on Friday, which consisted 
of dumb show and noise. An attempt was made to count 
the votes, and it was supposed that 919 were in favour of 
the new building and 586 were opponents, but under the 
circumstances no tellers could be accurate. The only 
course open to the Council will be to defy the opposition 
and erect the building. Worcester has, we suppose, suffered 
in common with other towns in the Midlands from foreign 
competition: do the inhabitants intend to wait until all 
their trade has gone abroad béfore they can be brought to 
acknowledge that they have not a monopoly of skill? 


EDINBURGH is supposed to be a city in which there is 
a due regard to amenity. Itis a “‘show place,” and as such 
something must be sacrificed to appearance, 
of that kind are visionary when tested in the Courts. In 
Edinburgh or elsewhere the law recognises the principle 
that, subject to some slight limitations, a man can do as he 
likes with his own. ‘The lessee of a dwelling-house in the 
Lothian Road, which is the main approach to the city on 
the south-west side, believed that he could construct a 
couple of shops in front of his dwelling-house. In the 
Dean of Guild Court his right was recognised. The Mer- 
chant Company of Edinburgh, who are the superior land- 
lords, imagined they had some voice in the affair, and 
appealed to the superior Courts, maintaining that the altera- 
tion was a violation of their rights and of those of the 
owners of adjoining houses. The judges, however, could 
not recognise rights of the kind, and in a little time there 
will be a projection of between ten and eleven feet in front 
of the line of the houses. 


\ 


THE late M. Perrin, the director of the Comédie 
Frangaise, a short time before his death made the arrange- 
ments for the revival of “ Hamlet.” He resolved that the 
dresses should be of the period when SHAKESPEARE was 
living. His reason was that, as the tragedy belonged to no 
particular time, it was equally absurd to adopt costume 


that was worn in the fourteenth century or by Carlovingians. — 


There is a suspicion, however, that the choice of the six- 
teenth century’ period was dictated by the same reason 


which made the funeral baked meats coldly furnish forth 
Thrift was no less power- © 


the marriage tables at Elsinore. 
ful in Paris, and the dramatis persone of “* Hamlet” are, in 
consequence, to appear in the costumes which have had 


their gloss worn off in the ‘‘ Roi s’amuse” of Vicror Huco. | 


If the actors can interpret the characters in a worthy man- 
ner, anachronisms in scenery and dresses might be over- 
looked ; but the attempt at the Porte St.-Martin theatre 


suggests that “‘Hamlet” is as incomprehensible as ever to © 


French tragedians. 


But all notions 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ANGEL OF THE CHURCH. 


THE GRANGE, BESCOT, NEAR WALSALL. 


Pig house has Jately been built for Mr. Enocu 

Horton, a well-known Staffordshire ironmaster. 
The exterior walls are built, with a 2-inch cavity, of local 
bricks ; the strings, cornices, and other mouldings being of 
moulded bricks supplied by the Adderley Park Brick Com- 
pany, near Birmingham. The gables are of solid framed 
timber, coated with Stockholm tar, the spaces filled in with 
plastering in which hydraulic lime was used. The roofs 
are covered with brownish-red local tiles. 

The cost, including coach-houses, hackney and cart- 
horse stables, and other outbuildings, and large rosery and 
greenhouse, was about 6,000/. 

The architect is Mr. JerHro A. Cossins, of Birming- 
ham ; the builders, Messrs. W. Trow & Sons, of Wed- 
nesbury. 


LYNDHURST, NEAR DUNDEE. 


HE architects of this mansion, which belongs to Mr. 
_ _E. Cox, are Messrs. JAMEs Macitaren & SON, 
of Dundee. 


BOARD SCHOOLS, IDLE. 


HIS block of buildings was lately constructed from 

the design of Mr. Jowrrr KENDALL, architect, 

Idle. The cost. was 3,119/., and accommodation is pro- 

vided for 500 scholars in two departments, mixed and 

infants. The walls have been built externally with local 

pitch-faced delphstone and ashlar dressings. The interior 
woodwork is of varnished pitch pine. 


DESIGN FOR CASTLE GREEN BOARD SCHOOLS, BRISTOL. 


HE schools at Castle Green, Bristol, were to have 

some novel features, among others a swimming- 

bath. The site was also difficult to treat. The design 

is illustrated by Mr. Herbert W. WILLS, architect, Hamp- 

stead, and was among those which attracted most attention 
in the competition. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening last, the 26th ult., Mr. C, R. Pink, 
president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
D. Geddes, A. H. Goodman, R. P. Sharp, F. E. Faithful, and 
H. E. Mallet. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, hon. secretary, read a letter from 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash, stating that he had received thirteen 
applications in reference to the proposed water-colour class, 
and that he had arranged with Mr. Weedon, the well-known 
water-colour painter, for a two-guinea course—viz., two indoor 
lessons with copies, and six outdoor lessons on Saturday after- 
noons—payment to be made in advance on or before May I. 
Applications, &c., should be made to Mr. Hilton Nash. 

Mr. W. WHITE, F.S.A., then read a paper entitled “ Brick- 
work and the Leaning Towers of Bologna,’ a report of which 
will appear next week. A discussion followed, and a vote 
of thanks having been passed to Mr. White, the meeting 
broke up. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the present session was held at Queen’s 

College on Monday evening last. The vice-president 
(Mr. John Cotton) was in the chair, and there were present 
Messrs. J. K. James, W. H. Kendrick, H. H. McConnal, 
F. Cross, T. W. F. Newton, J. W. Tonks, Victor Scruton (hon. 
sec.), &c. A paper was read by Mr. J. W. Tonks on “ Mayoral 
Chains and Civic Insignia.” The subject was treated historic- 
ally, and the lecturer pointed out that the knowledge of 
heraldry and designing in gold and silver was not to be under- 
valued by the modern architect, architects in Medieval time 
being goldsmiths in addition to their other vocations. At the 
close of the meeting a series of executed designs for mayoral 
chains were exhibited. A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. 
J. K. James, and supported by Mr. H. H. McConnal and others, 
was unanimously accorded to Mr. Tonks for his address. 


MR. RUSKIN AND THE GUILD OF 
ST. GEORGE. 


N the ‘‘ Master’s Report,” just issued to the members of St. 
George’s Guild, Mr. Ruskin states his purpose in founding 
the Guild, laments his failure’to effect it, and practically an- 
nounces his intention not to make further efforts unless the 
public will give him the requisite funds. He desired, he says, 
to show in practice “the national organisation of country life, 
independent of that of cities.” The former life of the’ Swiss, 
and the present lite of the Norwegians and Tyrolese, he regards 
as “examples, nearly perfect, of social order independent of 
cities.” This lesson, he says, he has taught in his writings, and 
he has ‘taught also that in the English, French, and Italian 
natures there was superadded to the elements of the German 
and Norwegian mind a spirit of reverence for their leaders in 
worldly things, and for their monitors in spiritual things, which 
were their greatest strength and greatest happiness; in the 
forfeiture of which by their nobles had passed away their own 
honour, and on the loss of which by the people had followed 
inevitably the degradation of their characters, the destruction 
of their arts, and the ruin of their fortunes.” 

“ The object (he proceeds) principally and finally in my 
mind in founding the Guild was the restoration, to such 
extent as might be possible to those who understood me, of 
this feeling of loyalty to the land possessor in the peasantry on 
his estate, and of duty in the lord to the peasantry with whose 
lives and education he was entrusted. ... I thought, when 
following Carlyle’s grander exhortation to the English land- 
holders in ‘Past and Present, I put these thoughts with 
reiterated and varied emphasis forward in connection with a 
definite scheme of action, at a time when, for want of any care 
or teaching from their landlords, the peasantry were far and 
wide allowing themselves to be betrayed into Socialism, that at 
least a few wise and kindly-hearted Englishmen would have 
come forward to help me, and that in a year or two enough 
would have understood the design to justify me in the anticipa- 
tions which at that time, having had no experience of the selfish- 
ness of my countrymen, I allowed to colour with too great 
aspect of romance the earlier numbers of Fors Clavigera. 
Friends I have, whose affection I doubt not—many ; readers, 
becoming friends without profession, more. They subscribed 
1,000/. to give me a Turner after my first illness, and with 4oo/. 
more paid the law costs of my defence against an action for 
libel. I am grateful to them, but would very willingly have 
gone without the Sf/wgen, and paid my own law costs, if only 
they would have helped me in the great public work which I 
have given certainly the most intense labour of my life to pro- 
mote. Whereas, one andall, their holding back has shown either 
that they think me a fool in such matters or that they were 
apprehensive of any action which might in the least degree 
give insight into the corruption of our modern system of 
accumulating wealth. 

“ More strangely still, they have held back from me in my 
endeavours to make useful to the British public the especial 
talents which that public credits me with. It is admitted that 
I know good pictures from bad, and that my explanations of 
them are interesting. It is admitted that I know good archi- 
tecture from bad, and that my own drawings of it, and those 
executed under my directions by my pupils, are authoritative in 
their record of the beauty of buildings which are every hour 
beifig destroyed. I offered to arrange a museum—and if the 
means were given me, a series of museums-—for the English 
people, in which, whether by cast, photograph, or skilled 
drawing, they should be shown examples of all the most 
beautiful art of the Christian world. I did enough to show 
what I meant, and to make its usefulness manifest. I may 
boldly say that every visitor, of whatever class, to the little 
Walkley Museum, taking any real interest in art, has acknow- 
ledged the interest and value even of the things collected in 
its single room. And yet year after year passes, and nota 
single reader or friend has thought it the least incumbent on 
them to help me to do more; and from the whole Continent of 
America, which pirates all my books, and disgraces me by base 
copies of the plates of them, I have never had a sixpence sent 
to help me in anything I wanted to do. 

“ Now, I will not stand this any more. To young people 
needing advice, and willing to take it, I remain as accessible as 
ever—though it may often be impossible for me, in mere want 
of strength and time, to reply to their letters; but to the 
number of people who write to express their gratitude to me 
I have only this one general word, send your gratitude in the 
form of pence, or do not trouble me with it; and to my per- 
sonal friends, that it seems to me high time their affection 
should take that form also, as it is the only one by which they 
can also prove their respect. The educational and archzxo- 
logical purposes for which I thus instantly want money are 
only a collateral branch of the work of the St. George’s Guild, 
which is essentially the buying and governing of land for per- 
manent national property; but while I remain its Master I 
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mean to direct all its resources to the branch of its work which 
none deny my capacity of directing rightly.” 

Mr. Ruskin hoped that. something important in regard to 
museums might have been done at Sheffield; but assistance 
was offered to him only on condition of handing over to 
Sheffield the collection now housed in his museum at Walkley, 
near that town. This offer he declined :—‘‘ The Guild parts 
with none of its property anywhere.” So he proposes to leave 
the Walkley Museum as it stands, and hopes to finish the cata- 
logue of it this year. The rest of the collections belonging to 
the Guild are to be placed in a museum at Bewdley, which Mr. 
Ruskin describes as “a better place.” In reference to this 
determination Mr. Ruskin says :— 

“There are now in my hands at Brantwood, or lent to 
various schools, upwards of 2,o00/. worth of drawings executed 
for the Guild by Mr. Murray, Mr. Alessandri, Mr. Collingwood, 
Mr. Rooke, and Mr. Randal; and at Oxford half as many 
more—capable now of being arranged in a permanently 
instructive gallery. I have no time nor strength of life now to 
lose in attempts at ornamental architecture, and am going, 
therefore, to build a perfectly plain gallery, comfortably and 
safely warm and dry, in the pure air of Bewdley, where these 
drawings may at once be placed and described, and from which 
those of minor value may be lent for the use of schools. We 
are at present, however, at the end of our disposable funds, 
having enough in hand only to pay our current expenses at 
Walkley ; and I have been obliged, to my great sorrow, to 
check for a time the beautiful work of Mr. Alessandri and Mr. 
Rooke. So it is for the British public to say whether they and 
I are to be of any further use to them or not. The complete 
catalogue of the Guild’s property shall be prepared and issued 
as soon as my now sorrowfully diminished power of daily work 
permits ; and if I receive no better help than hitherto I shall 
place the drawings simply at the disposition of the trustees, 
and’ withdraw myself from further toil or concern in the 
matter.” 


THE FLORENTINE COMPETITION. 


ie} the Venice News of Saturday there is an article on the 

competition for the proposed bronze doors in the cathedral 
of Florence. Very. varying emotions, says Mr. Scott, are 
aroused by the announcement of any new compeéetition in a 
matter connected with art; and perhaps that branch embody- 
ing the practice of architecture has been more than any other 
fruitful in heart-burnings and disappointments, while the prizes 
which do sometimes fall to the lot of the fortunate seem to 
possess an attraction that never fails. The one before us now, 
although architectural in principle, and illustrating the essential 
oneness of the Trinity of Arts, yet will be fought out among 
those who hold the chisel of the sculptor or mould the plastic 
clay into fantastic imagery rather than by the champions of the 
T-square and compasses. Why should the architectural pro- 
fession go on being content to rear men who, when they have 
made a plan, and ruled the lines or twirled the curves of an 
elevation, can go no further on the way of art, but must per- 
force call in specialists to make suggestions for all the details of 
sculpture or painting, with the almost positive certainty of 
producing some unfortunate incongruity ? 

The execution is quite another matter, and does not affect 
the question; but at least an architect should have, in his 
student days, an opportunity of so studying art that he may be 
able to design all the portions which have any possible preten- 
sions to artistic character, as we now exact that he shall under- 
stand, direct, and in fact design, the details of construction and 
sanitary provisions. If the one be a duty, why not the other? 
And how otherwise is it possible that a great building can ever 
display the perfect unity of a complete conception emanating 
from one master mind? 

It is more than four centuries and a half since the great 
competition took place in Florence when Lorenzo Ghiberti was 
chosen to execute the gates of the Baptistery—gates which 
have become famous among the art wonders of the world, and 
have handed down to posterity a name that can never die. 

And now Florence is to inaugurate another great competi 
tion in the same class of work. The new facade of St. Mary 
of the Flower is to be enriched by three great bronze doors, 
and all that is best in the art life of modern Italy is to be 
summoned to the trial of skill) What a chance for genius! 
What hopes for the future! The very occasion must surely be 
in itself an inspiration. There in the City of the Lily, among 
the marbles of Giotto and Brunelleschi, where at every corner 
storied stones recall the names of Luca della Robbia and 
Donatello, where the very walls bring back memories of 
Cimabue and Fra Angelico, Leonardo and Raphael, and 
in sight of the matchless Door of Paradise itself, some 
modern toiler in the field of art may perchance model into a 
tangible reality the shadows of his feverish dreams. Will the 
occasion be seized—or only lost through its very greatness? 
Will some one still unknown to fame arise in his yet un- 


measured strength, to show the world that some passionate 
love for art still lingers amid the sordid grovelling of this 
commercial, speculating time? Will the iron wheels of the 
steam age, turning out art at so much a yard in its factories, 
and artists by dozens to any given pattern in its art schools, be 
checked for a moment that we may see if there be really among 
us any more of the old natural energy and power? Or shalk 
we witness,a number of clever, cold imitations or adaptations 
of the designs of the Middle Ages, without originality, without 
genius? Clever they would certainly be, for in mere physical 
dexterity the sculptors of modern Italy undoubtedly carry off 
the palm from the rest of the artistic world. 

But the principles of Decorative sculpture seem to have 
been utterly lost even in the country of Donatello and Cellini 
and the statues with which Italy now seeks to keep alive the 
memory of her heroes and statesmen are not comparable for a 
moment with those of Florence or Venice in their prime. 

The designs are to be sent in by the end of October, and 
the selected ones become the property of the promoters of the 
compeéetition, who will pay 4,000 francs (160/.) for the design for 
the central door, and 3,000 francs (120/.) for that of each of the 
side doors. No guarantee is given as to when the work will 
be carried out, or by whom, so that some of the usual vexations. 
and disappointments will probably follow in the wake of a 
competition which for importance has had few parallels during 
the present century. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN POLYKLEITOS 
AND LYSIPPOS.* 


By A. S. MURRAY. 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


A Be Greek sculptor Lysippos is not the first instance we 

possess of a self-taught artist in antiquity. But there is. 
this in addition to be observed concerning him, that he was 
careful to impress upon his pupils the same virtue of self- 
reliance which he had himself practised with good effect. It is 
said that he gave them no direct instructions, but left them to 
look on as he worked, and to form their own tastes- and 
inclinations, adding that it was nature they had to follow, and 
not any artificer whomsoever. Let us hope this good advice 
was duly taken to heart. For the present we will rather inquire 
how far he carried out his own doctrine. He had been brought 
up to the trade of working in bronze; by dint of energy and 
of genius he had, while still comparatively young, asserted a 
commanding position in his native town of Sikyon—a town 
which, longer than its neighbours Corinth and Argos, had pre- 
served its celebrity as a centre of artistic production. It would 


be easy to imagine him appearing on the scene like some 


new and original force carrying everything before it. But ? 
doubt whether that would not be far from the truth, because 
you will see that when Lysippos told his pupils not to follow 
any artist whomsoever, he implied that he was at least suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the best work of his predecessors. 
and contemporaries to be entitled to give this advice. It is 
true that in similar instances of dogmatic assertion there is 
generally more knowledge implied than is actually present. 
But Lysippos must have deliberately shut his eyes if he was 


other than well-informed concerning the famous sculptors of 


his own town and of the Peloponnese in general. It is not 
likely that he shut his eyes more than was really necessary, 
and, in fact, there is no reason to suppose that he was not 
acquainted with the work of the old masters in Athens as well 
as in the Peloponnese. «But it was probably in regard to these 
latter that he is reported to have uttered the famous but not 
very intelligible saying, that while they had rendered the human. 
figure as it is, he rendered it as itseems to be. Now, to render 
the human figure as it seems to be may have been consistent 
with his notion of following nature, but it is not the ordinary 
notion. According to ordinary views, these older sculptors 
must have gone nearer to nature than himself if, as he alleges, 
they reproduced the human figure as it is. He may have had 
the works of some special artist in his mind, between which 
and his own there was really the difference referred to by him. 
But, to judge from the remains of ancient sculpture, together 
with such records of it as have survived, we should say without 
hesitation that the predecessors of Lysippos did not aim at 
rendering the human figure as it is; on the contrary, they 
studiously sought to idealise it, with perhaps some few excep- 
tions. At least their tendency was much more constantly than 
his in this direction. ‘To speak, however, of men as they are 
and as they seem to be is to employ language in too vague a 
sens-. Wecan never be sure of having fathomed it. Even 
the hrase “to follow nature” is not always sufficiently clear 
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and transparent to be worth discussing. But when it is opposed, 
as in the advice of Lysippos, to the following of any master, 
whether old or living, we are tempted to look more closely into 
it. A Roman writer who usually knew what he wrote about, 
Quintilian, says that Lysippos was one of two Greek sculptors 
who approached the nearest to truth; and we may take that as 
a corroboration of his desire to follow nature. Another Roman 
writer, Pliny (“ Nat. Hist.” xxxiv. 65), who rarely knew what he 
talked about, but very often quoted from others who were 
thoroughly well-informed, gives us the statement that Lysippos 
had contributed much to the advancement of the art of sculpture 
by his manner of rendering the hair, by his making the heads 
of his figures smaller than had been the rule before, and by his 
rendering the figure itself slimmer and harder than his pre- 
decessors had done. In the composition of a statue he culti- 
vated symmetry most diligently, and replaced the squareness 
of his predecessors by a distinctly new system of proportions. 
‘Minute finish, down to the smallest details, was a characteristic 
of his work. 

There is no question but this appreciative judgment on 
the style of Lysippos was in the main just. It can be tested 
by the existing statue of an athlete scraping himself with a 
strigil, with which you are familiar from the cast of it in the 
schools here. The head is obviously smaller than was usual 
before his time in Greek art, the torso is considerably 
shortened, and the legs proportionately lengthened. So far 
it corresponds perfectly with what I have just quoted from 
Pliny. But this statue is of marble, and can only be a copy 
made in Roman times from the original Apoxyomenos of 
Lysippos, which there is no doubt was of bronze. For Lysip- 
pos is not known to have ever forsaken this material, in the 
working of which he spent his youth. To make a copy in 
marble from a bronze original demanded innumerable modifi- 
cations in detail, and might easily lead to the leaving out 
altogether of much that was characteristic of Lysippos in the 
matter of minute finish and the rendering of the hair. At 
all events, the marble copy has not these qualities to any 
noticeable degree. Otherwise it expresses forcibly the re- 
markable innovation which Lysippos introduced into Greek 
sculpture when he reduced the usual size of the head, short- 
ened the torso, and lengthened the legs. It was a new 
type that he produced, and it seems clear from his choos- 
ing to represent this new type under the form of a young 
athlete scraping the sweat from his body, that he meant 
to convey the impression of what an ideal athlete should be. 
As compared with the older ideal of robustness, stability, and 
preparedness for whatever force might come, we have here all 
the capabilities of agile movement, readiness in delivering a 
blow, or taking advantage of a slip made by an adversary, and 
at the same time a perfect delight in the exercise of the muscles 
and limbs. The contrast is quite conspicuous. But we must 
bear in mind that almost in any age it would be possible to 
select from a number of young athletes two types which would 
answer to both these divergent ideals; and if in the older 
period of sculpture greater virtue was attached to robustness 
and stability, we must look for the reason of this preference 
among the general tastes and circumstances of the time, Just 
as we must look to the same source in a later period to account 
for the preference of more agile movement, adroitness, and 
actual pleasure in athletic exercises. No doubt the forms of 
the athletes themselves would in many instances perceptibly 
change in appearance under these influences, in which case 
Lysippos would have the less difficulty in selecting his new 
type and in succeeding with it in the public estimation. No 
one can desire to detract from him any part of his undoubted 
merit in introducing this new system of proportions and new 
type of athlete; but here, as in most discoveries and inventions, 
you will find that the end to be aimed at had been, so to speak, 
in the air for some time; and there is, perhaps, nothing more 
encouraging to students than this simple fact, that the greatest 
discoverer and inventor in any age has only just surpassed his 
rivals, who were seeking the same end by the last and success- 
ful move. I will now seek to trace briefly the evolution of this 
type of athletic figure introduced by Lysippos. ‘ 

In his native town Lysippos would find something ap- 
proaching to a worship of the sculptor Polykleitos, who, though 
he had been dead over a century, still continued to inspire 
most of the artists in Sikyon. The name had been even per- 
petuated there in the person of Polykleitos the younger. 
Lysippos, with the fire of youth, may well have resented this 
kneeling to authority; but all the same he would know perfectly 
in what this authority consisted, and wherein its real power lay. 
To shake it off effectually it was necessary to go back to nature. 
Meantime, there were other sculptors in other parts of Greece 
who had never lived under these trammels of authority and 
tradition. Possibly some of them had already looked at nature 
in a different light from that of Polykleitos. There was in 
Athens, for example, a school which had received a double 
impulse from Myron and Pheidias. Both Myron and Pheidias 
had been trained, like Polykleitos, under Ageladas of Argos. 
But they had taken with them to that severe northern city 


where they were trained perhaps more than an ordinary share 
of the sunniness and brilliancy of Attica. At all events, while 
their fellow-pupil, Polykleitos, remained true to the severity of 
his master and his native town, they, while retaining much of 
the influence of their master, struck out new lines of obser- 
vation and thought. Myron and Pheidias were now dead, and 
their immediate influence and authority had been but lately 
modified in a striking manner by Praxiteles. His fame had 
spread through Greece, and could not have failed to reach 
Lysippos in Sikyon. Whether this was so or not, we can see 
that his statue of an athlete—the Apoxyomenos of which we 
have spoken—preserves at least one marked Athenian charac- 
teristic in the shape of the head. The traditions of his native 
town had prescribed, as you may see in the two statues of a 
Diadumenos in the British Museum, a shape of head which 
tells best when seen in profile, narrow, flat, and vertical at the 
sides, with a high cranium. But here, in the Apoxyomenos, 
you have a rounder shape of head which may be compared, in 
a great measure, with that of the Hermes of Praxiteles, and 
which was undoubtedly an Athenian type in sculpture. It is 
true that you do not find this shape of head nearly so pro- 
nounced in the Parthenon figure which goes by the name of 
Theseus, but even there it can be distinctly observed. The pro- 
bability is that it was Myron rather than Pheidias who intro- 
duced it forcibly into Athenian sculpture, and the grounds for 
this probability are to be found in a statue of a Diskobolos in the 
Massimi palace at Rome, which is accepted as the best copy we 
possess of a work by Myron. Here the head compares with 
that of the Apoxyomenos of Lysippos precisely as a so much 
older prototype would be expected to compare. Lysippos has 
not gone the whole length of an oval face set against a large 
round cranium, which we see in the Hermes of Praxiteles. He 
has not attained the sweetness of the oval contour of such a 
face, and this, I think, is a proof that he had never wholly sub- 
jected himself to Attic influence. He seems rather in this 
matter to have sought chiefly an escape from the hereditary type 
of Polykleitos, and to have found his way towards a new one 
from the example of Myron, with whom he would be, from his. 
up-bringing in Sikyon, more in sympathy than with the later 
development of Myron’s type of head by Praxiteles. 

I may repeat from the criticisms of ancient writers already 
quoted these two statements in regard to Lysippos—that he 
was distinguished for the closeness of his adherence to nature 
and for the attention which he devoted to symmetry in the 
composition of his statues. Curiously enough, these two 
qualities are reported also of Myron, but with this difference, 
that he was the first of the Greek sculptors who emphasised 
truthfulness to nature, and that, though he was not the first to- 
study symmetry, yet in this he was more careful than his 
fellow-pupil, Polykleitos. Now, if we were to forget that more 
than a century of the most splendid artistic progress had inter- 
vened, we might for a moment suppose that Lysippos had in 
fact been a pupil of Myron. Evidently he had got upon the 
same track, though not till it had traversed regions of art 
unknown to Myron. Instead of, like him, being content to. 
render the hair as it had been rendered in almost primitive 
sculpture, Lysippos was highly praised for his care in this 
matter. No less would his minute finish in details differ from 
>the work of Myron. We must admit that; and yet, when all 
is done, it will be difficult to get away from the impression that 
Lysippos had experienced just the same revolt against the 
traditions and authority of Polykleitos and his school which 
Myron had experienced so long before. Both of them had 
sought an escape in what was to them a direct appeal to the 
truth of nature. Only we must remember that in all such cases 
the appeal to nature is very much controlled and kept in check. 
It is controlled by the fact that the artist merely appeals to 
nature to escape from certain traditions which do not satisfy 
him. He retains every part of his training and of these tradi- 
tions which do satisfy him, and therefore he approaches 
nature with a foregone limitation of the things he is to seek for. 
With Myron the primary impulse was to get away from the 
ever-recurring gods and heroes in the art of his master and his: 
older contemporaries. He went, first, to nature for a new class 
of subjects, and having found them, he at the same time: 
perceived that the traditional types of figures in which he had 
been trained must be modified to some extent. The result was 
a new class of subject and a change in the traditional types 
only so far as was absolutely necessary. Lysippos proceeded 
under a different impulse. His desire was to escape from the 
traditions of his native town as far as was possible, and yet 
to retain the same class of subjects—that is to say, statues of 
gods or heroes, and of successful athletes. Obviously a direct 
study of the works of Myron would not have been altogether 
a gain. What he needed was Myron modified, and yet not 
precisely modified in the manner of Praxiteles and the Athenian 
school. That would not fall in with those parts of his training 
in the traditions of Polykleitos which he saw no reason to 
abandon. In this conjuncture of opposing forces in his mind, 
it was not strange that a man of genius and fire should 
conceive a type of figure which would be at once strikingly 
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novel and yet closely allied with various previous efforts in 
sculpture. 

One statue, and it only a copy, from the great number of 
sculptures produced by Lysippos, would be little to judge by if 
we were not fortified by those ancient criticisms on his style 
which I have quoted from ancient writers, who, it may be pre- 
sumed, had a large series of his works before their mind. You 
have seen how several of the strongest points made in those 
criticisms are verified in the statue of the Apoxyomenos ; and 
presently we will consider certain other statues which may claim 
to offer a reflection of his manner. Meantime I must call your 
attention more definitely to the type of figure associated with 
the name of Polykleitos and the Peloponnesian school, of which 
he was the chief ornament, and from which subsequently 
Lysippos was, in a measure, a renegade. 

We are so far fortunate as to possess ancient copies from 
two statues of Polykleitos. You are familiar with the two copies 
in the British Museum from his statue of an athlete binding a 
diadem round his head, and known as a Diadumenos. Then 
there is in Naples a copy of his Doryphoros, or youth holding 
aspear. But an examination of these statues will suggest to 
you, as it has suggested to others, the probability that they 
have more or less passed through the intermediate school of 
Lysippos. From this difficulty I have no better outcome than 
to take as the best available representative of the type of Poly- 
kleitos a terra-cotta statuette which recently came to light. It 
represents an athlete binding a diadem round his head, and we 
may safely say that it is older than Lysippos, and therefore 
free from his influence. It goes back to Polykleitos in that 
squareness of shape in the head, which tells best when seen 
in profile or three-quarter face, as compared with the rounder 
Athenian head which shows best to the front, as you may see 
in the head of the Hermes of Praxiteles, which is not, I think, 
attractive in profile. It retains the long and massive torso and 
the shorter thighs with which Polykleitos expressed the robust- 
ness and stability of the athletes of his time; and it preserves 
much of that perfect knowledge of the figure in its normal 
position of repose which characterised that master. I need not 
say that, even if this terra-cotta had been made by Polykleitos 
himself, it would yet only have given us an idea of one of his 
many achievements, just as a statue of the Parthenon only 
represents Pheidias at one busy.moment of his life, and fails 
to lead us to the height to which he rose in his Zeus at 
Olympia. But, so far, the terra-cotta undoubtedly does us 
good service in forming an idea of at least one well-known 
statue by Polykleitos, and in this respect we are at least as well 
off as we were with the copy of the Apoxyomenos of Lysippos. 
We can make our comparison between these two sculptors with 
equal fairness to both—or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
with a minimum of unfairness. For generally these com- 
parisons and discussions tend to show that, however accurate 
they may be, they still must leave out of count the best and 
most celebrated works of the men we are comparing. A few 
ancient criticisms, however much we may succeed in realising 
them, do not make up for the loss of the originals. 

It would seem, then, that between the two sculptors we 
have a contrast rather than a comparison. Features which 
were marked and pronounced in Polykleitos are reversed in no 
less pronounced a manner in Lysippos. To speak generally, 
the square head has become round, the long torso has become 
short, and the short thighs have become long. You will under- 
stand that, between these radical changes, there were innu- 
merable points in the treatment of the figure where both men 
may have met without much dissimilarity. But the main 
change was certainly radical, and resulted in a contrast. It is 
a comparison only in this sense, that the one proceeded from 
the other, just as Virgil proceeded from Homer, and Dante 
from Virgil. You cannot imagine a greater contrast than 
between Dante and Virgil, and yet Dante is so constant in 
reiterating his indebtedness to the Latin poet that we cannot 
but think of them in comparison. Certainly Lysippos made 
no such confession. He seems rather to have affected a scorn 
of his predecessors. But at least he did not conceal that he 
was indebted to them for showing him the way he should not 
go; and that is a good deal. He chose to demonstrate his 
new conception at the expense of Polykleitos. Like him he 
took the figure of an athlete, and demonstrated on it his new 
canon of proportions. The effect was novel, and in its novelty 
was forgotten the original type from which it started. Some 
believe that the attitude he chose was not that of the 
Apoxyomenos—which as an attitude was a new conception— 
but that of a figure in complete repose like the Doryphoros. 
We can well -believe that this was the case. For if you 
examine the figure, excluding for a moment the head of the 
Naples Doryphoros, which, more than any of the other 
statues, would be expected to approach closely to the true 
canon of Polykleitos, you will find that it, more than the 
others, is penetrated and charged with the new system of 
Lysippos. Except the pose there is almost nothing in this 
statue that could not be traced to him if we make this re- 
servation, that he has not thrown into it the whole of his own 
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special strength, but has rather set himself at once to retain — 
and to alter as much as he could of the original model of 
Polykleitos, consistently with indicating what was due to him- 
self and what was due to that original. The proportions are 
his own, but we miss his love of enforcing the details of 
anatomical structure which led him. to lose sight of simplicity 
and dignity in his contours. Simplicity and dignity of con- 
tour, so far as it is here preserved, we may credit to the original 
model of Polykleitos. In the shape and position of the head 
much has been retained from that original ; such changes as — 
have been introduced are more in the direction of Athenian art 
than in the special direction of Lysippos himself ; and some at 
least of these changes may well be due to the copyist, living, as 
we may fairly assume him to have lived, during the sway of the — 
new Attic school in Rome, and not caring to reproduce with 

complete fidelity the statue as it left the master’s hands. 

Again, if we take one of the statues of a Diadumenos in the 
British Museum—I mean the one found at Vaison, in France— 
we shall find very much the same treatment of the figure as in 
the Naples statue just spoken of. The proportion between 
torso and legs is evidently that of Lysippos, while the pose of 
the figure, the inclination of the head and its shape, are re- 
tained from Polykleitos. We have the same sobering down of 
what Lysippos would naturally have made more pronounced ~ 
in the anatomical structure. Evidently these two statues 
cannot both be faithful copies from the work of one master. 
And now it is time to ask whether it is true, or reason-. 
ably probable, that Lysippos had actually worked out some 
such type of athlete as this with the express intention of 
superseding the type of his great predecessor? We have 
seen that he experienced a revolt against the traditions of his | 
predecessors, and that he could only have found encourage- — 
ment in this revolt if he had turned to the works of the 
Athenian school after the time of Myron. He could, in fact, 
have seen at Olympia, and no doubt did see, a statue of a 
young Diadumenos made by Pheidias in the ripest period of 
his life. Having worked out his new system of proportions, he 
could not have put them to a severer test than by applying them 
to a typical athletic figure such as Polykleitos had selected for 
the same purpose. From these considerations, I think it not _ 
improbable that he actually took this step, and that the result is — 
to be found, more or less diluted, in one or other of these two. 
statues of which we have been speaking. But which of them shall 
it be? Opinion would, I think, generally point to the Dory- 
phoros, and undoubtedly this statue has more of his manner 
in it than the other. We could get rid of the other, the 
Diadumenos, by assuming it to be the work of a still later — 
sculptor in the age of eclecticism, seeking to reconcile Lysippos.. 
with the older model from which he had intentionally rebelled. 
He would keep the new proportions of torso to limb, retain the 
pose as Lysippos had retained it, and would engraft on this the — 
massive shoulders, the square shape of head and its downward 
inclination in front, from Polykleitos. That would give us the 
statue from Vaison. Nor is this pure conjecture. We can see 
in another Diadumenos in the British Museum—the statue from 
the Farnese collection—how the older type of the two continued 
to be reproduced down into the Graeco-Roman age. It 1s true 
that there the execution is feeble, but we cannot deny that the 
statue is founded on an original by Polykleitos, and the very 
weakness with which it is executed inspires a confidence that 
the sculptor was unable to go far astray from his model except’ 
in the direction of making it uniformly feeble. Still we Should 
bear in mind that even if the Doryphoros is to be accepted as 
fairly representing the new type of athlete created by Lysippos, 
it nevertheless retains much of the quiet manner of its proto- 
type, more in fact than would be expected unless we Can con- . 
vince ourselves that his desire was to produce a figure which 
should be equally true to his own genius, and to that of his 
great predecessor. 

I have now done with this matter of comparison, and will” 
proceed to speak of certain statues which were found last year in: 
Rome. The discovery produced a flutter among the students 
of ancient art. Lysippos was the name on all lips. Some 
would have it that they were veritable works from his hands, | 
others that they were only in his manner. They are bronze 
statues, considerably over life-size, and two of them represent 
subjects well suited to the taste of Lysippos. So far, there was — 
a natural prejudice in favour of him. 1 will confine myself to_ 
two of these statues. Poth represent athletes : the one a young — 
man in the fulness of manhood, the other a veteran boxer. Let 
us give precedence to the veteran. He is seated from exhaustion 
in a struggle. His physical strength has failed him. His arms. 
hang feebly over his knees, his lungs are empty, and, in short, 
he is physically undone. But the spirit of contention still 
burns within him, as you may see in his face and in the move- 
ment of his head. I will offer no further conjecture as to the _ 
motive of the figure. The room for conjecture is too wide, and ~ 
I have not been able to find among the numerous incidents 
that have been handed down of ancient boxers any one which | 
would have necessarily suggested the attitude of this figure. — 
Why it was that so much romance gathered round the lives of 
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the Greek boxers is beyond my comprehension ; but such was 
the case, and it is a circumstance all the more remarkable 
since we hear so little of the same kind concerning the other 
classes of athletes. On a former occasion I mentioned some 
of the legends about the boxer Polydamas. You have heard 
of the famous boxer Milo, his marvellous deeds of strength, 
and the irony of fate which made him perish through letting 
his hand be caught when in the act of withdrawing a wedge 
from a tree away in a forest. No help came, and: soon the 
wolves found him an easy prey. But you may not be acquainted 
with the story of another boxer named Kleomedes. The 
prize having been decided against him, because of his having 
killed his antagonist in the contest, he went out of his mind. 
Returning in this condition to his native town, he one day 
entered a school where about sixty boys weré assembled at 
their lessons. He removed the centre pillar which supported 
the roof, and the roof fell on these boys. The townspeople 
stoned him, and he fled for refuge to a sanctuary of Athené, 
whither they followed. To escape pursuit he hid himself 
in a large wooden chest which was at hand. His pursuers 
struggled in vain to move the lid, and when at length in 
their rage they had broken the chest to pieces, there was no 
Kleomedes there, alive or dead. Again, there was a celebrated 
boxer, Damarchos, of whom it was fabled that once when he 
was in the act of sacrificing to Zeus Lykaios, he was changed 
into a wolf; not till the tenth year thereafter was he trans- 
formed again into a man. There is, in fact, a considerable list 
of these and such like romancings which show the attitude of 
the public mind in regard to this class of athlete. In some 
few cases their descent was traced directly from Herakles, and 
generally we may suppose that in the statues erected in their 
honour the type of Herakles would be chosen by the sculptor, 
with just such indications of personality as was allowed by the 
public regulations in these matters. : 

It is clear that our bronze statue has been conceived on this 
model. The head is obviously of the type of Herakles, and 
the seated attitude may in its general character have been sug- 
gested by figures of that hero resting after his series of labours, 
such as were familiar in ancient art. But notwithstanding this 
limitation of the conception, the sculptor has thrown a distinct 
personality into his statue. Throughout the figure he has 
studied closely from the life. He hasimparted even to the face 
a vitality and expression which distinguish it at once from the 
idealised face of Herakles, and yet do not remove it altogether 
from that type. The shape of the head and the features indi- 
vidually are true to the type of Herakles ; while again the treat- 
ment of the hair shows that the sculptor had before his mind a 
conception which had been created by ideal art; and this, I 
think, is the conclusion we ought to arrive at—that this 
bronze statue represents a careful and vigorous study of the 
life added to, incorporated with, and transfused into an ideal 
conception derived from an older stage of art, It has ‘far too 
much of the study from life to be true to the art of Lysippos so 
far as we are at present acquainted with it. 

These conditions, you will see, are quite reversed in the 
other bronze statue found last year in Rome, and it is not sur- 
prising that the name of Lysippos was at: first associated with 
it. It has the shortened torso and lengthened legs which he 
introduced as we have seen. The shape of the head is such 
as we see in his statue of an Apoxyomenos, while its pose, with 
the face looking upwards a little, not. only reminds us of 
that statue, but recalls at the same time the great contrast 
which his statues of athletes must have presented in this re- 
spect to the athletes of Polykleitos, with their heads sunk 
meekly as if in derogation of the honours awarded them 
Our bronze stands resting on the right leg, with the left foot 
thrown back, and this, again, is a characteristic of Lysippos— 
a characteristic which he had retained from Polykleitos. But 
the treatment of the hair does not respond to what an ancient 
writer says of him, unless we suppose this manner of rendering 
it to have been regarded by some of the ancients as an improve- 
ment on what existed before. That cannot be called likely. 
The fleshy and knit brow, the deep-set eyes, the lips large and 
open, the somewhat painful expression of the face, these are 
points which partly coincide with what we know of Lysippos, 
but of course they do not exclude the possibility of some later 
sculptor working in his manner. So far as one can judge from 
a photograph, I should think that the limbs are consider- 
ably more massive than would be expected in a work from his 
hands, if we take the Apoxyomenos as a specimen of his style; 
and this we are bound to do since it agrees with the ancient 
writer already referred to, being slimmer and harder in 
the limbs than was usual in art before his time. Except 
for this difference of massiveness and roundness in the 
limbs, the bronze statue in its attitude, proportions, and the 
treatment of anatomical structure corresponds less with the 
Apoxyomenos than with our marble Diadumenos from Vaison. 
That is to say, it approaches in these respects to what we look 
for in a work of the Graeco-Roman period. It has the soften- 
ing down of structure and detail peculiar to that age. Nor 
could the massiveness of the limbs be altogether denied to 


Graeco-Roman sculptors. They would see how this feature in 
a statue might be made to help out the general desire for soft- 
ness of forms and details which they derived from the ideal age 
of Athens. It is true, as 1 have endeavoured to show on a 
former occasion, that these Graeco-Roman sculptors sought 
their inspiration mostly in the Athenian work of the age of 
Praxiteles. But that would not preclude them from at times 
turning elsewhere, and in particular to Lysippos, who himself 
had been not a little influenced by the Athenian school. They 
would have all the more reason to turn to him since there was 
perhaps no Greek sculptor more generally a favourite in Rome 
than he was. His powerful athletic figures captivated the race 
which delighted in the display of human strength in the sorest 
contests that could be devised. The colossal statue of Herakles 
in Naples, bearing the name of the artist Glykon, is a specimen 
of the athlete as they wished to see him, and is at the same 
time a sort of tribute to the art of Lysippos, according to 
common consent. It may not bea high tribute, certainly ; but 
we must admit it to be founded on a statue by him. You may 
remember that in one respect it corresponds with the Roman 
bronze which we are now considering —I mean in having 
one hand placed at the back with the palm turned outwards. 

There is thus in the Roman bronze much that makes against 
Lysippos, and perhaps something that makes for him. There 
we must leave the question for the present. Throughout this 
lecture we have been treading debatable ground, where it is not 
easy to arrive at fixed and positive conclusions, from which 
new impulses may be derived. So far it may be said that our 
labour has been in vain, Yet we who have a long past to look 
back upon, with its obscurities and confusion, as well as its 
fitful gleams and occasional radiance, must be prepared for 
such discussions, even when they lead to no direct result. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


been, last lecture of the series was delivered in the rooms by 

Mr. J. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A, I.A., his subject being 
“Architectural Detail.” There was a good attendance, the 
president, Mr. P. M. Chalmers, in the chair. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Watson, said that what we know as the orders 
of architecture were first formulated by Vitruvius, and ever 
since his time they have been recognised for the purposes 
intended as almost perfect ; but his strictly regulated propor- 
tions have been made the excuse of many for indiscriminating 
repetition. The proportion of all architectural details, though 
to some extent empirical, have generally their basis in con- 
structive reasons. In designing all such, the lecturer urged 
that the rationale of each member be kept in view. Choosing 
the base as one of the many details which might have been 
considered, he proved that its varying proportions were clearly 
regulated by constructive and esthetic laws. The refinement 
which gives an isolated column a greater projection of base than a 
wall column, a circular than a square, had its constructive reason 
demonstrated by various diagrams, while reference was made 
to the practical examples of all good architecture, whether 
Classic or Gothic. Asa result of these considerations, a series 
of propositions were submitted laying down certain general 
proportions, varying with the building itself. These, however, 
were not given as inflexible rules, making wholly subservient 
the artistic to the logical faculties, but merely as aids, analogous 
to the study of grammar or etymology by the author. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 


HE Italian Ministry of Worship and Public Instruction has 
decided to invite an international competition for the 
design for the facade of Milan Cathedral. The intention. is to 
select a limited number out of the designs that will be sent in, 
but not less than fifteen, and the authors will be invited to 
compete again. There will be a first prize of 40,000 lire (about 
1,600/.), and lesser prizes, which have not yet been determined. 
The architect who is successful in both competitions will be 
required to make detailed drawings of his plan of a suitable 
size before he will be adjudged the winner in the competition. 
It is expected that the detailed regulations and conditions of 
the competition will be issued by the Department within the 
next month, 


THE EXPLORATIONS AT AVENCHES. 


SOCIETY has been formed in Switzerland in which the 

various cantons combine for the purpose of exploring the 

site of the Roman city at Avenches, near Lake Morat. The 

work is little known in England, and the following account from 
a recent report may have interest :— 

It is not without impatience and some inquietude that the 

promoters of the Association p70 Aventico await the results of 
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the earliest explorations at Avenches. But every one who is 
acquainted with work of the kind is aware of the tendency to 
follow a wrong direction. 

At Avenches one is not above a city which has been buried 
and preserved, almost intact, like Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The elements, barbarism, and even civilisation have each con- 
tributed in their turn towards the destruction of the antique 
‘memorials of the chief city of Roman Switzerland. The 
Allernandi burnt and sacked the city, leaving~only ruins, 
which were often formless. In course of time what was above 
the surface mouldered away, and vegetation overspread the 
place. Finally, when a town arose on the site, the ancient 
remains which were found were employed not only as building 
stones, but as a material for lime. The settlement was of vast 
extent, as may be judged from the remains of the walls of the 
enclosure, and the ground is now occupied by fields, gardens, 
orchards, and modern buildings. 

From time to time discoveries were made, which enabled 
archeologists to fix the positions of some of the important 
edifices, and to indicate the lines of the streets. Besides the 
amphitheatre the whereabouts of a theatre was known, and a 
plan of its foundations was made out. There were also traces 
of the forum, the scho/a or casino, the baths, &c. Some fine 
mosaics, some portions of monuments and statues, together 
with numerous inscriptions, testify to the pristine’ splendour of 
the place, and the collection of remains hitherto found amounts 
to a considerable number, and is of great interest, if judged 
either by the historical or the artistic standard. 

When new explorations of a site are undertaken, the first 
danger is that of going over ground which has been already 
worked out. It is almost inevitable that many fruitless efforts 
must be made before the ore is struck. In this case there is 
no likelihood that the explorers will be daunted by a few 
failures, for both the intercantonal and the local committees are 
animated with zeal. The direction of the work has been 
confided to M. Caspare, the conservator of the Museum, and 
the overseer of the excavations is M. Rosset, who has had 
experience in drainage contracts. 

The results have so far been auspicious. It is only in 
winter or in early spring that the excavation can be continued, 
that is, when the ground is not laid out for agricultural purposes. 
On the first opportunity an effort was made in the north part of 
the ancient enclosure to discover a work in mosaic, of which 
evidence was afforded by the small tesserze that were met with 
in the neighbourhood. But as yet no more can be discovered 
than the foundations of what appear to be outbuildings of a 
larger structure. A plan has been prepared of them, and it 
would seem as if the ground had been explored at an earlier 
time. Some portions belonged to a cemented or paved floor, 
where a hypocaust or furnace for heating baths may have 
stood. 

These works were carried out in the course of December 
last. It was inferred that no object of much interest was likely 
to be found on the spot, and accordingly an opening was made 
on a different property, where it is supposed a Christian ceme- 
tery once existed. But on the last day of December M. 
Caspare was compelled to report to the committee that the 
trenches which had been excavated did not reveal anything of 
importance. A few fragments of glass and of pottery were 
suggestive of a Roman tomb, but the nearest approach to one 
is a square paved pit and containing lime. The excavations 
had to be suspended in consequence of the excavations be- 
coming flooded with rain. 

On January 4 in this year, MM. Secretan and W. Cart, the 
president and vice-president of the intercantonal committee, 
visited the site, and, as the weather was more propitious, the 
works were resumed. The results have been more important. 
It is certain that there was a pagan cemetery in this position, 
which, according to usage, was in proximity to the Roman road. 
The graves, which were cut in the chalk, were disposed in two 
stages. Those in the lower stage cannot be examined until a 
stream above them is diverted. As this will be a costly opera- 
tion it has been postponed to alatertime. - 

The funereal monuments which have been brought to light 
are at least twelve in number, but some consist only of frag- 
ments. One is in white marble, being a fine work, and another, 
in the yellowish stone of Jura, seem to have been more ex- 
pensive than the remainder. They have niches containing por- 
traits of the persons of whom they were memorials, and the de- 
sign is of an architectural character. The pediment is adorned 
with representations of flowers and leaves. The upper portion 
of the left side of the marble monument is preserved, while it is 
the right side of the second which remains. The second 
monument, moreover, contains a bust of a bearded man in the 
niche, and on the cupola which surmounts the pediment is 
sculptured a figure of a dolphin and a sort of frieze, of which 
the following sign forms a part :— 


IXXIXXIXXIXX, 


Interesting inscriptions have been found on some of the 
monuments, while others present fragments that will afford 


subjects for epigraphists. One fragment on a fine piece of 
marble contains the letters VL—LAV—SAT—CONI, and appa- 
rently forms the lower portion of the left side of an inscription 
dedicated by a husband to his wife. A second indicates that 
the monument belonged to somebody who died when only 
twenty years old. A third, of a round form, bears the follow- 
ing :— 
D.M—D. IVL—IVVI—IVLIIT—VINVX 

which is difficult to interpret, with the exception of the part 
relating to the deified shades related to Decimus Julius. Two 
monuments have their inscriptions complete and legible, 
viz. :— 


D M 

PAVLIN») «. Sh 218 
Di ecate (TIIi| VIR. AVG 
MARCI PAVLIN PRIMI 
5 nab TIVS |; oP Ite 
VIRILIS DONATVS 

LIB 
rr Cc 


The second of these inscriptions was erected in honour of a 
sévir augustal, or member of the Corporation, having charge 
of the cult of the emperors. They were personages of some 
importance, and were recruited generally from among the 
wealthy freedmen. It may be thus translated :—“ To the 
deified shades (or manes) of Paulinus Sapidius, s¢évér augustal, 
his son Paulinus Primitius, and Donat his freedman, have 
raised this monument.” The inscriptions, in addition to their 
interest, are indications that the explorers are at last on the 
right track. 

Among the discoveries has been a marble pineapple, about 
8 inches high and 7 inches diameter. It was fixed by an iron 
pin on a piece of marble. . Two additional square pits nearly 
full of lime have been found, and are a puzzle to the director. 
It is supposed that they belong to a time that is relatively 
recent, when the remains of the Roman monuments which had 
been destroyed by barbarians were utilised for lime. 

The heavy snows which have recently fallen have put a stop 
to the works for the present. 
that a different site will be attacked. 


FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


()* Saturday the members of the Architectural Association 
of Edinburgh paid a wisit to Fettes College, and were 
conducted over the buildings by Dr. Rowand Anderson, archi-" 
tect to the trustees. Dr. Rowand Anderson réad a few notes 
on the founder and the College. The buildings, he said, they 
were met to examine formed the latest and the most exten- 
sive buildings devoted to education by private bequest in this 
city of education ; and now that the State was doing so much 
for education, they would probably be the last of their kind. 
The founder, Sir William Fettes, died in 1836. The trust 
funds at his death amounted to 166,000/. The funds were 
allowed to accumulate for some years, and in 1864 the con- 
tracts for the erection of the College were entered into, the 
architect being the late Mr. David Bryce. The College was 
opened for the reception of boys in 1870, and at intervals since 


then the various boarding-houses and other buildings were | 


erected. The buildings on the ground could accommodate two 
hundred pupils, fifty being foundationers. The architecture of the 
building is late French Gothic, as seen at the Royal Chateau of 
Blois on the Loire. In treating the interior no attempt had 
been made to be consistent with the art of the exterior. The 
drainage of the College, which, it appeared, ‘was on a very com- 
plete system, was also described. - 


Proposed Municipal Buildings, Sunderland. 
S1r,—Enclosed I beg to hand you copy of letter sent to the 
Town Clerk of Sunderland with reference to the above com- 
petition, and shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly insert a 


copy of same in your next issue.—Yours truly, ae 
GrEO. BERTRAM BULMER, Hon. Sec. : 


[Cory.] 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society (Incorporated), 
65 Albion Street, Leeds: March 2, 1886. 
Proposed Municipal Builaings, Sunderland, 
DEAR S1r,—I desire to acknowledge the receipt of particulars, 
‘‘Tnstructions to Competitors,” which have been laid before a general 
meeting of practising members, of the above society, when I was in- 


» 


When renewed it is probable . 
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structed to communicate to your-Corporation the substance of the 
resolutions passed by the meeting, as follows :— 

1. That the promoters of the competition be asked to state defi- 
nitely if they will appoint a re’eree, as many competent architects, 
failing this provision, will be unable to.compe'e, and, in the event of 
their deciding to do s9, to publish at once the name of the selected 
assessor. 

2. That the attention of the promoteis be drawn to the advertise- 
wents in the papers, the terms of which require 5/. to be deposited with 
the Corporation by any architect who may apply for theterms of the 
competition, and who must, consequently, forfeit that sum in case he 
Cecides not to enter the competition. 

3. The promoters be asked if their wishes are correctly expressed in 
the paragraph which states —Ist, a half per cent. will be deducted from 
the architect’s commission, and, 2nd, that they will themselves under- 
take the quantities. With regard to the first point, the meeting 
expressed the opinion that the successful architect will be underpaid by 
a remuneration of 44 per cent. for all services to be rendered in carry- 
ing into execution a building of public importance requiring so much 
study in detail. 

4. That in the opinion of the meeting four sections are quite un- 
necessary for the purposes of the competition, a longitudinal and a 
transverse section often being sufficient even for contract purposes. 

5. That the short period between this and the roth of April is 
irsifficient to give froper study to the subject, and to prepare the 
necessary drawings, and that the promoters be asked to extend the 
time to a later date. 

In conclusion, the members of this society have been successful 
in obtaining nearly a dozen prizes for town-hall designs, and the 
above resolutions are the result of long experience ot the subject 
referréd to. 

I have the hononr to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gro. BERTRAM BuLMER, Hon. Sec. 

To Fras. M. Bowey, Esq., Town Clerk, 

Corporation Offices, Suuderland. 


Iastitute Criticism. 


S1r,—An incident occurred at the meeting of the R.1.B.A. 
last evening which, although trivial perhaps in itself, is of some 
importance to those who continually inquire what good is 
derived from attending the Institute meetings ? 

A committee appointed for the purpose had recommended 
the award of a prize to a certain design hung on the walls of 
the Institute. When the requisite confirmation of that recom- 
mendation was asked of the mecting, two or three members 
indulged themselves in making running and somewhat mirthful 
comment on the design, and in those general statements which 
are intended to catch the ear of the uninitiated, and which may 
indicate ability or the reverse, insinuated, but had not the 
courage to state in such form that the basis of their criticism 
could be attacked, that they doubted the constructive 
stability of the design, ‘‘ They didn’t know, but rather thought, 
&ce. &c.” 

Now, Sir, if there is one place in London where should be 
found dignified, precise, and intelligible architectural criticism, 
surely it is within the four walls of that building which contains 
on its roll of membership the cream of the profession of an art 
of which incisive comment and profound analysis are parts of 
its right to be. I have before, I did last night, and I shall con- 
tinue to do so, so long as I am a member of the Institute, pro- 
test in the strongest manner against such spurious attempts to 
describe from the effects of a glance that which can only be 
adequately understood by able and painstaking application. I 
have said in the Institute and I beg leave to repeat here, that 
the critic who is only able to say that this or that is good or 
bad, without at the same time being able to point out precisely 
wherein its goodness or its badness consists, is not worth his 
salt; and it is, to me, lamentable that members of the Insti- 
tute old enough to know better, and who do know better, 
should for the mere sake apparently of hearing their own voices, 
descend to generalities in criticism, delivered with the weight of 
years, but empty, unintelligible, and most detrimental to criticism 
as an art, and to the author of the design criticised. If there is 
a prominent defect, either in the form of construction or in the 
architectural detail of a prize design, let it by all means be as 
prominently pointed out; the result would be valuable to the 
young designer, and valuable to the meeting ; but whilst such 
loose and undignified criticism as I refer to is not only permitted 
but supported by the chair, within the walls of the R.I.B.A. is 
certainly not where I shall look—and I shall warn others not to 
look—for any stray crumbs of learning which are supposed to 
fall, but hardly ever do fall, from the table of shining lights of 
the R.I.B.A. These wonderful men regard with wrathful indig- 
nation any poor wretch who dares to call in question the alti- 
tude of the pinnacle upon which they have perched themselves, 
and from whose giddy height they deign to swoop down 
now and then, and apparently to their own and their fol- 
lowers’ satisfaction, smash, crush, pulverise, and otherwise 
obliterate all attempts to bring back to the Institute the credit 
which should attach to a body of professional men able, 


devoted to their art, and to the benefit of architectural students. 
Laborious labourers on prize designs may now come to the 
Institute and hear its elders flippantly give the result of a 
passing glance at their drawings, in place of that careful, 
thoughtful, and valuable criticism which the student of archi- 
tecture, in the innocency of his heart, imagined he should 
obtain from the Goliaths of No. 9 Conduit Street, and which, 
or else complete silence, I hold he has a right to expect. _ 

I am reminded by the proceedings of last evening of the 
following words of an old Spanish ballad :— 


It is better to be silent amid such a crowd of folk, 
Than utter such unmeaning things as he did when he spoke. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. WoopDWARD. 
7 Duke Street, Adelphi : 
March 2, 1886. 


New Public Offices, West Hartlepool. 


S1r,—In your issue of last week you give the result of this. 
competition, and I observe by a local journal that the author of 
the selected plans adopted “ F.R.I.B.A.” as his motto. Now, 
I do not believe for one moment that the assessor in this case 
was influenced one iota by the motto, but, unfortunately, 
professional assessors are not always engaged, and such a 
motto may, or may not, influence unprofessional judges ; at all 
events, I feel pretty sure that the use of the initials in question 
as a motto in competitions will be condemned by the profession 
generally, and a very large majority of members of the R.I.B.A., 
and I hope we may not see them used again for such a 
purpose.—Faithfully yours, 


March 2, 1886. A FELLOW. 


Truro Cathedral. 


S1R,—Would you allow me to make an appeal in your paper 
for a special fund for the above building ? 

The work we are now doing, which comprises the choir and 

retro-choir, with their aisles, the restored portions of the old 
St. Mary’s Church, the lower stage of the clock-tower, the two 
great transepts, the ‘south porch, and the baptistery is already 
contracted for ; but unfortunately (on account of want of funds) 
the contract does not include the lower portion of great central 
tower, which should properly come into this division of the 
work, to make the whole complete. It was hoped that before 
we reached this portion the necessary funds would come in, 
but our walls are now up ready for the great transept roofs, 
and at the meeting of the committee held last week it was 
decided not to attempt the tower, but to carry the roofs of great 
transepts and choir through. This is much to be deplored, as 
the architectural appearance of the present portion will be 
entirely spoilt and the effect intended by the original design 
lost sight of, and also because the cost of erecting this portion 
of the tower hereafter will be greatly increased, besides the 
discomfort and annoyance which must be caused (however 
carefully the operation is performed) by removing the roof 
over the heads of the congregation and erecting the permanent 
tower. 
The committee cannot appeal for funds for this work, as 
their hands are tied in the matter by their arrangements with 
the guarantors of the funds for the present contracts. I have, 
therefore, determined to make an appeal on my own responsibility, 
and entirely without the knowledge of the committee, trusting 
that surely there must be a sufficient number of persons 
interested in the work of this, the first English cathedral com- 
menced since the Reformation, to soon furnish the necessary 
amount when it is known that it is so urgently required. 

The amount necessary to finish this portion of the great 
tower up to the level of the ridge of roofs of choir and transepts 
is 2,874/, and this should be forthcoming at once, or otherwise 
the works will soon be too far advanced. I shall be most happy 
to receive promises and subscriptions towards this, or, if pre- 
ferred, I should think (though I have no authority for saying so), 
that they might be forwarded direct to the treasurer, Mr. A. T. 
Nix, Miners’ Bank, Truro, if marked as specially for great 
central tower.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

ROBERT SWAIN, Clerk of the Works, 
Cathedral, Truro. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Bloomsbury.—The annual distribution of prizes for the 
Female School of Art was held on Wednesday at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, the Marchioness of Salisbury presiding. The 
report, which was read by Mr. Francis Bennoch, stated that 196 
students had been trained in the School during the past year. 
No less than 2,263 works were sent into South Kensington last 
April, 957 being of the advanced section, and 1o national 
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awards fell to the share of the students. Of former students a 
large number were doing well, several holding important 
appointments. Five students took awards at the Royal 
Academy schools last December, one securing the Creswick 
Prize. The chromo-lithographic studio opened in 1883 in Red 
Lion Square had proved so successful as to justify its being 
‘placed upon a permanent and self-supporting basis, and 
promised to open up a useful branch of industry for female 
students. The fund for the extension of the premises of the 
school in Queen Square had made considerable progress, 
5752. having been added as the result of the bazaar which 
was held last year under the patronage of the Queen and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

After the distribution of the prizes by the Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Viscount Cranborne, M.P., moved a vote of thanks 
to the Queen for Her Majesty’s frequent aid and encourage- 
ment. Lord Cranborne said that, as rewards of art, it was 
important to draw a distinction between prizes and scholarships. 
The latter gave opportunities for perseverance and continuance, 
while the former were in too many cases regarded as an end in 
themselves, and that was a danger they should guard against. 
He was glad to welcome the progress of the Female School of 
Art, which had opened up a means of livelihood to a large 
number of its students. There was a great deal to be done in 
the way of cultivating artistic feeling among all classes of this 
country ; and to artists and patrons alike he would say that 
they ought not to regard but with a sense of shame that the 
-ancients had distanced them so far in the higher efforts of art. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, on the motion of Mr. George Godwin, to the 
donors of prizes, and to the Marchioness of Salisbury for pre- 
‘siding on the occasion. Among others present were Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, Mr. R. Stuart Poole, &c. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Govan.—A Board School erected on the Copeland Road 
‘has recently been opened. The school consists of two storeys 
and attics, and forms a parallelogram too feet long by 77 feet 
6 inches wide, divided up the centre by a corridor 14 feet in 
width, which extends from end to end of the building and con- 
tains the staircases. Separate staircases are provided for boys 
and girls. On the ground-floor accommodation is provided for 
570 children. Each department consists of one large class- 
room, flanked by a smaller room at each end. The first floor 
contains suites of classrooms for 470 scholars, arranged as on 
-ground-floor, making accommodation for 1,040. The style is 
French Renaissance, and the work has been carried out from 
the designs of Messrs. Wilson & Stewart, architects, Glasgow. 
The cost, exclusive of site, was 9,150/, or 8/. 15s. per scholar. 
‘Including site, the estimated cost was 10,380/., or 9/. 185. 73d. 
per scholar. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


NWewlyn.—The foundation-stone of a new aisle for St 
Peter’s Church, Newlyn West, has been laid, and the work 
is advancing under the hands of Messrs. James & Sullivan. 
The plans of Mr. John W. Trounson, architect, of Penzance, 
have been adopted for a new pulpit, to stand where 
the new aisle and chancel join, of Cornish granite, from the 
-quarries and of the workmanship of Messrs. Freeman & Sons. 
It will be 64. feet high, and the grey massive granite will be 
relieved by four columns in serpentine. A contract has also 
been completed for the seating of the new aisle, and Mr. Pyne 
has in hand the redecoration of the chancel. 


Wlaidstone.—The church of All Saints has been reopened 
after restoration. The work has been done by Mr. Bunning, 
builder, the architect being Mr. Pearson, R.A., and Mr. 
Chivers, the clerk of works. The restoration of the ancient 
roofs of the church was amongst the chief features of the work. 
New roofs of oak have been put to the nave and chancel, 
massive tie-beams being used with principal rafters and 
king and queen posts, fine tracery being inserted in the 
intervening spaces. There are also striking designs in mould- 
ings and carvings and a deep carved cornice, whilst the tie- 
beams are supported by curved braces, carved, traceried, and 
moulded, and framed into wall pieces, the latter of which 
extend down the walls to the bottom of the clerestory 
windows. ‘Traceries and carvings also enrich the roofs of the 
aisles. The aisle parapets have also been repaired, together 
with the clerestory windows, which have been likewise re- 
glazed ; new parapets have also been added to the nave and 
‘chancel roofs. Under the vestry there has. been provided a 
chamber which contains the hot water apparatus for heating 
the church, The floors have been taken up and the whole 
‘surface of the interior of the church has been covered with 
concrete. , During the latter part of the work, the men em- 
ployed discovered some interesting relics in the shape of several 


parts of an ancient tiled pavement. Some rearrangement of 


nymphs running in the other direction. 


of the year. 
there are ducks and other water birds. 


Street. © 


the seats has also taken place, and a new altar table of carved: 


oak has been made, with altar rails of polished brass. Addi- 


tional seats for the choir have been provided, and the chancel 


will be lighted under an improved system. 


ARCH AOLOGY. 


A Roman Mosaic.— Signor Lanciani has discovered a beauti- 


ful mosaic pavement in the Via Appia, four kilometres outside 
the Porta Portese. 


It dates from about the first century, and 
is. the floor of an upper room of a tomb or columbarium. 
Only a few traces of the walls of this room are left, but the 
tomb below is ‘intact. The mosaic is quite perfect, andis most 
finely coloured. It measures 9 feet by 6 feet, and represents 


the Rape of Proserpine, Pluto in a chariot drawn by four 


black horses holding Proserpine on his left arm, with Mercury 
in front leading the way. Behind the chariot are four terrified 
The edge has a very 
fine border, and in each corner is a figure representing a season 
Over the border‘and between each pair of Seasons 
The head of Winter is 
draped with a veil, and is considered a perfect likeness of 
Plutarch, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. A. Needham Wilson, of Snaresbrook, obtained the 
Soane Medallion on Monday. 

The Grand Duke Viadimir, before leaving Paris, pur- 
chased a picture by Signor Titto Lessie, of Florence, entitled 
Le Bourgmestre Hollandats, which is an example of elaborate 
execution. , It is to be presented to the Emperor of Russia. 

Mr. T. Walter Wilson has just completed Zhe Ainish of 
the Season, a companion picture to Zhe Start of the Season, at 
the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours. 

Mr. H. H. Stannus gave a lecture last week entitled 
“ Religious Subjects in Art,” at Chelmsford, under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Church. 

The Spring Exhibition of the Derby Art Gallery was 
opened last weck. 

Mm. Felix J. Barrias, the French painter, has received the 
Cross of the Order of Lecpold, in recognition of the attraction 
offered by his work in the Antwerp Exhibition. 

A Liberal response has been received to the circulars: sent 
out inviting the loan of art works for the Folkestone Art 
Exhibition, and a special annexe will be provided for French 
works. 

Mr. David Thomson, architect, on Monday evening read 
a paper on Ventilation at the meeting of the architectural 
section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

Herr Bockmann, the Berlin architect, has been engaged, 
it is said, by the Japanese Government, to proceed to Yeddo, 
and construct there a number of new public buildings, in- 
cluding a palace, an edifice for law courts, and a House of 
Parliament. : 

Mr, J. E. Boehm, R.A., has accepted the commission 
offered to him by the committee to execute a marble statue of 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury for Westminster Abbey. It will 
be of the same size as those of the late Lords Beaconsfield and 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. W. Trounson, archi- 
tect, Penzance, for new houses combining business premises at 
the south end of the new street at Trencere, on the Penzance 
Fair Fields. 

Sir Henry Meysey Thompson proposes to move the 
rejection of the Mancnester Ship Canal Bill on its second 
reading. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan, C.E, has been appointed a county 
surveyor for Ireland in the competition recently held by the 
Civil Service’ Commission. Mr. Cowan was for some time 
assistant to the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin. ‘Sow 

Tbe Liverpool Artisans Dwellings Committee propose 
to build labourers’ dwellings, sanctioned by the Corporation 
last April, on some vacant ground by Cazeneau Street. 

A New Branch Store is to be erected at Pit Bank, Old- 
ham, for the Equitable Co-operative Society. The plans are 
being prepared by Mr. A. Banks, architect, Union Street, Old- 
ham. . 

The Glasgow Underground Railway has been examined 
by the Government inspector, and it is proposed to open the 
line on the 15th inst. 

The Nantwich Board of Guardians have decided to 
borrow 700/, to purchase a site for the erection of a paupers” 
hospital. ‘ 4 

The Master’s Lodge at the Charterhouse, it is stated, 
will not be utilised as the Bishop of London’s residence. | 

Tenders for the first contract for the Tower Bridge have 
been invited to be sent in by the 29th inst. 


Daylight in Passages.—Chappuis’ Reflectors, 69 Fleet 
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THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday Mr. J. Henry Mrippieron was elected 
Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge. The new Pro- 
fessor has many qualifications for the office, and there is at 
length a chance that architecture as a branch of fine art will 
no longer be ignored in the lectures. «Since Sir Dicpy 
Wvatr held the office, painting, sculpture, and engraving 
have occupied the attention of the professors. It is time 
there was a change. 


THE monopoly of commissions for school buildings 
hzving ceased in Birmingham, the system of limited com- 
petitions is adopted as a substitute. It is intended to erect 
a school for one thousand children in Soho Road, and 
invitations to compete are to be sent to Mr. YEOVILLE 
THomason, Mr. J. A. Cuatwin, Mr. J. A. Cossins, Mr. 
G. INGALL, and Mr. J..L. Batt. It is prescribed that the 
centract amount must not exceed ro/ per head, The 
architect whose plan is chosen will have the superintend- 
ence of the work, the usual commission of 5 per cent. being 
paid. If any of the architects decline the competition, an 
invitation will be sent to some of the remaining to take 
their places. A few members of the School Board appear 
to be eager to return to the system of having a special 
architect, and it was distinctly stated that competition was 
adopted as an experiment in deference to the wishes of a 
section of the Board. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. A. BOUVERIE 
GopparD, which occurred after a short illness at his resi- 
dence, Brook Green, Hammersmith, on Saturday, the 6th 
inst. For the last twenty years he has been, with but little 
intermission, an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and his 
more important works will probably be fresh in the memory 
of our readers. In the exhibition of 1875 his enormous 
canvas portraying Lord WoLverRtoN’s fine pack of blood- 
heunds in full career was one of the pictures of the year, 
and its ‘‘rare force and fidelity” was acknowledged by the 
Times and other leading journals. He was equally success- 
ful in 1876 with his Co/t-catching tn the New Forest and 
The Place where He Fell. In 1877 he exhibited a highly 
imaginative picture, which, under the title of Zhe Fall of 
Man, showed with remarkable power the consternation 
which fell upon the animal world at the expulsion of our 
first parents from the Garden of Paradise. In 1879 his 
Struggle for Existence, bought at once for the Liverpool 
Walker Art Gallery, received a chorus of praise from the 
press at large; and, later, his fine works entitled respectively 
Rescued and Love and War were remarkable for their 
minute knowledge of animal forms and habits, and for the 
painter’s growing command over the /echnigue of his art. 
He was a keen sportsman and an ardent lover of nature, 
and his genial presence will be missed in art circles no less 
than by his personal friends. 


THE trustees and directors of the National Gallery are 
opposed to the admission of the public in the evenings, on 
the ground that certain effects deleterious to the pictures 
would be likely to accrue from the crowds who would flock 
to the gallery at such times. Mr. J. C. Ropinson, whose 
experience is both long and wide, says the apprehension 
is not unfounded; but the great danger arises from the 
continuous sunlight, especially as regards water-colour 
drawings and drawings by the old masters. Mr. RoBINSON 
refers to the condition of the water-colours at South Kensing- 
ton in proof of his theory. He has no hesitation in saying 
that by the mere fact of such exposure all these drawings 
have been more or less irrevocably injured, and in many 
cases the specimens are now, as it were, but the pale ghosts 
of their former selves. These treasures, then, have sufficed 
for the delectation of one generation only, and we ourselves 
have practically used them up. At the British Museum, on 
the other hand, there is a noble—perhaps unrivalled—col- 
lection of drawings by the ancient masters. These draw- 


ings, happily, have been carefully stowed away in portfolios, 
and sedulously kept from the light. Practically they have 
suffered no deterioration in our own time. Mr. RoBINSON 
proposes that the national collections of drawings of alk 
kinds, wherever they may be located, be exhibited to the 
public in the evenings and at no other time. These things, 
moreover, would be put under glass—hermetically sealed, so 
to speak—so that no amount of deleterious effluvia could 
affect them. 


Tue Brussels Gallery has acquired a portrait of an old 
woman by REMBRANDT, for which 100,000 frs. has been 
paid. What gives it importance is that the Musée was 
deficient in works of that master. ‘There is a portrait of a 
man by REMBRANDT, but it is dated 1641, and is therefore 
of a date prior to the production of the Might Watch. The 
new addition was painted in 1654, and thus belongs 
to not merely a time of maturity, but to an interval of 
peace in the troubled life of REMBRANDT. There is an air 
of calm about the face of the old Dutch peasant woman 
which corresponds apparently with the state of the artist’s 
mind. She is seen standing with her hands crossed, and is 
clad in the deep black which the painter affected. The 
price given for the picture is an indication that the value of 
the painter's works is not rising. In 1855 the sum of 
150,000 frs. was given for the Doreurv from the Morny 
collection, and the portrait of a man from the WILsoN 
collection went at 200,000 frs. in 1881. 


Tue Edinburgh and Leith Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion applied on Tuesday to the Edinburgh Town Council 
for permission to erect two pillars as memorials of the 
International Exhibition. They are to be octagonal in- 
section, 24 feet high, and will be surmounted by a unicorn 
6 feet high. Each is to be built in eighteen courses, repre- 
senting the stone from the same number of quarries, and in 
addition to their memorial purpose, they will be useful as 
serving to indicate the relative endurance of various stones. 
There will be shields on the columns bearing the national 
arms, and those of the royal burghs, which are to be 
executed free of cost by sculptors in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The application has been remitted to the Plans: 
and Works Committee. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Guardian in Liverpool, when 
writing on the proposed cathedral, says, “ ‘ Our experienced 
adviser’? is Mr. EwAN CHRISTIAN, architect to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, who is said to have told the committee 
that St. John’s Churchyard was sufficient in area for a 
cathedral, ‘not a very large building,’ but whose report on 
the cathedral requirements of Liverpool (if, indeed, he has 
presented one) has certainly never been made known to the 
public. Speaking for myself, I find it hard to believe either 
that Mr. CHRISTIAN would advise the erection in Liverpool 
of a cathedral‘ not a very large building,’ or that he would 
account it a practical thing to build a cathedral without pro- 
viding residences in its vicinity for the clergy charged with 
the duty of ministering daily within its walls. Considering 
these circumstances, it would be well for the people of 
Liverpool to abandon for the present the idea of building a 
cathedral. If such a work be done at all, it should be done 
well and worthily ; but if it is undertaken now, the result 
will assuredly be most unsatisfactory.” This suggestion 
corresponds with the prevalent opinion in Liverpool, and it 
is only among a section of the clergy that advocates can be 
found for the site which was adopted for the designs. 


In the report of the Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes, it was recommended that the sites of 
the Clerkenwell and Coldbath Fields Prisons should be- 
come sites for dwellings for working-men. They have been 
offered to the Middlesex magistrates by the Home Secre- 
tary for 180,000/., but so, high a price cannot be afforded. 
It is now believed that the ground will be sold in plots in 
order to enable some of the societies to purchase the 
property. Improved dwellings are needed in the neigh- 
bourhood, but sites at that price are beyond the attainment 
of any company that expects to pay a 5 per cent. dividend. 
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THE CHARTER AGAIN. 


E owe an apology to our readers for bringing the 

Charter before them once more. It is not an 
attractive subject for a writer, and we may therefore assume 
that few can take pleasure in anything we may say about it. 
But we suppose we are bound to follow the tortuous course 
of the document until it reaches the final stage—a con- 
summation which, we trust, may not be far off. | Already 
seven months have been occupied with the amending of the 
-draft, and not one of the’clauses can be said to have met 
with the approval of the Institute. People may talk of the 
law’s delay, but Lincoln’s Inn, in its palmy days, could 
hardly produce a more remarkable case of shuffling than 
the Institute Charter. The whole conduct of the trans- 
action does not say much for the business habits of the 
members. 

When it is known that the interests involved are com- 
mon to all the members, or should be so, it might be 
supposed that it would be easy to arrive at an agreement. 
We have no hesitation in saying that if the Council could 
be kept aloof the Fellows and Associates would very quickly 
come to a decision. But, unhappily, the Council appear to 
imagine that the welfare’ of the Institute will depend on 
themsélvés and their successors. ‘They wish to create an 
oligarchy, and are surprised when they find there is any 
hesitation about the advantages of so beneficent an institu- 
tion. 

We do not believe that in their proposals the Council 
are entirely inspired by selfish reasons. They must see 
that the Institute after half a century is not a whit more 
influential than it was in the first year. The title has been 
changed, a gold medal has been presented, recruits have 
been enticed, and much ingenuity has been exercised to 
make the Institute correspond with other professional 
societies. But it is as ‘far as ever from being a power 
in'the country, and we may go so far as to suppose that 
if the Institute closed its doors for a term of years the 
architecture and building of Great Britain would remain 
unaffectéd.. Even the poor compliment cannot be paid to 
thé Institute of calling it a necessary evil. } 

As the Council must naturally be troubled at the position 
of the body which they represent, we can fully imagine 
them arriving at the conclusion that a very different system 
of management is henceforth necessary. If, instead of the 
free and easy way of doing business which has long 
prevailed, and by which the administration became no more 
than conservators of the six letters F. and A.R.I.B.A., a 
more determined and unified course could be adopted, who 
knows but the Institute might gain recognition? In these 
days itis impossible to ‘hold one’s own without a strong 
will, and hitherto it has been supposed that the Institute 
must necessarily possess that gift if it had a long list of 
members. But the judges, who are fond of gibing at 
architects’ whenever they have a chance, are not likely 
to make a vade mecum of the “Kalendar.” Although 
numerically the Institute is strong, it is not sufficiently 
concentrated to become a motive-power with society. 

The Council may have had thoughts like the foregoing ; 
but if so, they have not been expressed, and the silence has 
caused misunderstanding, which has had much to do with 
the delay. A deficiency in tact which does not give much 
hope of prudent control hereafter has also been displayed. 
This is seen by the protest which has come from four of the 
representative members who were appointed to confer with 
the framers of the Charter on November 30. It 1s diffi- 
cult’ to say what was the conclusion at the close of the 
memorable meeting of that day, when it seemed as if 
chaos had come again.. The general feeling was that Pre- 
fessor KERR became the exponent of the members, and that 
if he proposed a revision committee, he would have. the 
support of those present. Whether from policy or from a 
desire that the Council should not be more humiliated 
than they had been, the Professor left the choice to the 
Council. According to the official minute, it was agreed 
that the draft was to be referred for consideration to a com- 
mittee’'composed of the Council and the representative 
metibers. The time for impugning the- accuracy of the 
record was at the following meeting, but the arrangement 
described was not what was contemplated by all who were 
then present.’ Professor KERR, Mr. Papwortu, Mr. Ripcr, 


rn ET 


and Mr. Goucu, we fancy, express the general idea when 
they say, “ We supposed that we should be put in communi- 
cation on equal and confidential terms with those gentlemen 
who, as the framers of the ‘ Draft New Charter,’ would assume 
a practical responsibility for it ; with the object of rectifying. 
the errors which in the opinion of the general meeting they 
had committed.” Common sense dictates that, in a case of 
the kind, the members on both sides should be equal in. 
number. Now the Special Charter Committee consists of 
nine members, and nine representative members were 
accordingly selected to confer with them. If the entire 
Council were to have a voice, twenty-one instead of nine 
members should have been on the other side. It is easy to . 
realise the consternation which must have followed the 


unexpected appearance of so many partisans, especially — 


when they were in the guise of judges. ‘We were con- 
fronted,” says the protest, ‘with the whole body of the - 
Council ; and, as if to add to the embarrassment of the 
situation, we were received and spoken of, not as colleagues,’ 
but as delegates. It was then ruled, against our protest, 
that the proceédings must be limited to an examination. 
sertatim of the clauses of the Draft New Charter as they 
stood ; and’ it was impossible to avoid: perceiving that in 
this process we were to be overborne by the solid vote of 
the Council.” ees Gaba 

Why the four representatives did ‘not at once resign 
when they perceived that it was to be a one-sided affair im 
which they were to take part is not, easily explained. They — 
say they “took every occasion to impress upon the Council 
the imperative necessity for their recognising the paramount 
interest of the constituency; ” but, as the Council bore more. 
resemblancé to iron than to yielding wax,.the four might 
soon have learned the nature of the material with which 
they had to deal. If, as they say, the general meeting 
decided that ‘‘ the framers of the original draft had mis- 


taken their task,” the four representatives should have at — 


once appealed to the general !body.''They say that the” 
general body might be prejudiced by futile opposition, but: 
is not the body prejudiced now, and worse, when it is re=" 


vealed that the members of the Cauncil have’been allowed: ) 


to do as they like? 
Their emendations, it is needless to say, are not exces- ° 


sive in number or more than’superficial. ' Important changes — 


would be a condemnation by the Council of their own 
handiwork. It will not excite much gratification to learn 
that the power to hold examinations has been extended to 
the Provinces, the Colonies, Dependencies, and places. 
represented. by an.“ &c.,” which are. probably somewhere: : 
in the moon, or that the preamble has been modified. The 


clauses relating to the Council have been reduced and ~ 


simplified,’ but their object remains the same. A concession _ 
has been granted by introducing |the words “subject to 
general meetings” in two of the clauses relating to the ° 
Council. 


without affectirig the sense of the sentence. The draft im _ 
its. pristine’ form’'stated that “no by-law, made by the . 
Royal Institute shall have effect until it has been submitted 
to and approved by the Lords of Our Council, nor shall any 
by-law be varied or rescinded without a like approval.” A 
document with that clause could hardly'be called elastic. 
In the latest form of the draft it has been rescinded. It 


remains to be seen whether the Lords of Our Council will 


approve of being ignored so-readily, © 


In the quaternion protest we are t thai 
society of professional men of superior social status and 


culture to submit to such a usurpation [like that contem-._ 
plated] would be most unfortunate, and, in the judgment of — 
a future generation of members, ignominious.” ‘The fact 1s” 


apparently overlooked that the professional men may ‘be’ 


merely indifferent. Supposing that the Council, amuse ' 
themselves in exercising their authority, can we imagine © 


that any member would become poorer in consequence?’ 


There aré‘architects'who joined the Institute, and after a _ 
‘time retired’ from ‘it, and they say that their relations to — 
their clients, somehow went on without anyalteration. Every: 
member is, aware.in his heart that his commissions are not . 
determined by his connection with the Institute, and in. 
consequence many are content to remain; Associates, for 
they foresee that nothing would be gained by the extra _ 
expense which attends the higher grade. ‘In what way a~— 


They appear, however, in parentheses, and, ac- — 
cording to the old rule, anything so bounded can be omitted. 


old that “for any © 
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new Charter would mend matters has not been demonstrated 
by the authors of that document, and until more is known 
on the subject there is not much likelihood of anything 
more than a languid interest for or against it. The Council 
have gauged the disposition of members when they profess 
to act asa governing body and a strong government. If 
they will only insist on a settlement of the Charter and by- 
laws, which are becoming bores, they may amuse them- 
selves with playing usurpers. Their power cannot extend 
beyond the Council-chamber in this country, although, for 
all we know to the contrary, it may be unlimited in the 
Land of the Etceteras. 


MARIANO FORTUNY.* 


HERE is always room for a painter who displays 
originality. Although Forruny died in his thirty- 
sixth year, he not only made a position for himself, but 
founded a school and created scores of imitators. By birth 
a Spaniard, and being therefore supposed to belong to a 
country which is beyond the world of art, he was not aided 
by the official support on which a clever student in France, 
Germany, or Russia can rely. There was, however, com- 
pensation in one form. At the beginning of his career 
Fortuny became attached to the house of one of the 
principal dealers and publishers in Paris. Everything that 
experience and tact could devise was utilised to give éclat 
to his works. They were from-the first treated as if they 
were treasures ; they were kept out of general exhibitions, 
and to see them was counted as a favour. The opportunity 
of comparing them with contemporary works was avoided ; 
for, although Forruny’s name was constantly uttered in 
France, one of his pictures was never sent to the Salon. 
In a short time the painter had gained a reputation which 
was in a great measure founded on hearsay. American 
millionaires were willing to pay a high price for anything 
bearing his name ; and when it is supposed that a man’s works 
are a profitable investment, it is needless to say there is arush 
to secure them. Fortuny’s agents knew all the weaknesses of 
pseudo-connoisseurs, and the supply was never allowed to 
correspond with the demand, or, at least, never appeared 
to do so. To, possess a small work of the painter was 
therefore not only a mark of superior taste, but a proof that 
it could be gratified at any cost ; and the picture thus 
served two purposes, being a token of wealth no less 
than of judgment. If short, the life’ of Fortuny was 
as happy as could be expected, for he knew nothing of that 
deferred hope which so often embitters the best years of an 
artist’s manhood, leaving memories that haunt him in the 
midst of later success. _ 

If we believe that there was a little that .was factitious 
about the position of Fortuny, and that his reputation was 
in part owing to mercantile diplomacy, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he was without remarkable abilities. From the 
fact that he was_admired by artists, who might be excused 
if they were envious of his success, we may conclude that 
his work bore the tokens of coming from a man of genius. 
HeEnr1I REGNAULT, who bore a resemblance to him, when 
he was allowed to visit FortuNny’s studio in Rome expressed 
this astonishment at what he saw. ‘‘ This young fellow,” he 
wrote, “is the master of all of us,” and wherever ForTUNY 
went he found young artists who were no less enthusiastic. 

Fortune did not smile on him in his cradle—for his 
parents were poor villagers, and died when he was a child ; 
but the blind goddess afterwards made amends to him. 
His grandfather eked out a living partly as a joiner and 
partly in selling little figures of wax... Spain was in advance 
of England in 1850, for in the village school, drawing was 
taught, and young Fortuny was able to show such good 
‘copies that he was presented with paints and pencils by an 
amateur. He employed them in embellishing his grand. 
father’s figurines, and apparently with such good results 
that the old man was tempted to seek a better market in 
Barcelona. The boy went with him tramping along the 
weary roads. He tried his hand at carving figures in wood, 
which attracted the attention of a sculptor. He was brought 
under the notice of the authorities, and an allowance of 
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thirty-six shillings a month was made to him out of the 
civic funds, in order that he might attend the courses of the 
Academia de Bellas Artes. Spain. does not stand high in 
the estimates which are formed by good people in this 
island when valuing nations ; it is supposed to be ignorant 
and superstitious. But if Fortuny had been an English 
boy and found himself in a provincial town in the year of 
the Great Exhibition, can any one suppose that all the 
enthusiasm about art and peace would have secured him a 
shilling out of the ratepayers’ money? In Barcelona he 
had, moreover, opportunities to occupy his spare hours in 
painting pictures on the walls of churches. His work 
gained admirers. The municipality have a Prix de Rome 
as well as Paris. There was a competition, and in his nine- 
teenth year Fortuny won it. His fame reached Madrid, 
and an equal sum was allotted to him by the Queen. 

In Rome he found his countrymen, for since the time of 
VELASQUEZ- Spanish students have been sent there at the 
public expense. Fortuny soon made his mark in the 
school. What it might have made of him there is no 
telling, or whether his great genius would have been sup- 
pressed by academicism, as has happened to many another 
artist. An event, however, occurred which was enough to 
make any one fancy that Forruny’s name was a sign of 
good luck. Spain had resolved to imitate its neighbours by 
going to war, and an enemy was found on the carpet which 
served for a throne in Morocco. Prim was made com- 
mander. The municipality of Barcelona came to the con- 
clusion that it was a duty to possess representations of the 
victories which were to be won by their fellow provincials. 
Orders were accordingly sent to Fortuny to join the band 
of poets, authors, and journalists who were to prepare a 
record of the expedition. | 

It is remarkable that Africa, which at one time was 
thought about with a sort of terror, should be the means of 
transforming so many painters in the nineteenth century, 
and serve as it were for a corrective of what had been 
taught in Rome. Fortuny was entranced. He made 
sketches that were to serve for his official picture, but it 
was as a duty, and the moralists have yet to explain how 
it is that the principle rarely inspires works that are worth 
admiration. ‘Afric is all the sun’s,” according to SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and Spaniard as he was Forruny never before 
had witnessed such mysteries of light and shade as were 
afforded by every object around him, His enthusiasm for 
the war was diverted, and he left Morocco with a burning 
desire to display the new powers which he felt he had 
acquired, but perplexed at the same time with the commis- 
sion, which he could not help regarding as a load which 
was to cripple him for an indefinite time. He tried to get 
rid of it. Forruny arranged his sketches, he obtained 
regimentals, he took portraits of the officers, he saw the 
space that was reserved for his big picture, and made a 
sketch of the groups which were to fill it. But he was not 
at his ease. He thought he might succeed better in Rome, 
and on his way visited Paris to examine the Smalah of 
HorackE VERNET, which was a similar scene to his own. 
In Rome he got a canvas near 50 feet long, and prepared it 
with his own hands. He found, after a time, that it was not 
long enough to represent the capture of the Moorish camp, 
and added some more yards of stuff. The work did not 
promise to be successful, so he set that canvas aside, and 
began the picture on another with’ a different arrangement. 
It became to him a sort of penal exercise. FORTUNY 
thought he must make a second journey to Morecco to 
gain the local colour which his sketches did not suggest, 
and which his memory could not recall under the circum- 
stances. It is not necessary to go through the story of the 
artist struggling to get through a work which had no 
pleasure for him. The picture neyer was finished. There 
were pressing letters sent from time to time, and the empty 
space was a constant reminder of the 6,000 frs. which had 
been advanced for the 600 square feet of painting, but 
every year made him less disposed for the task. He offered 
to repay,the money (and the price must have appeared 
ridiculous to a man who could get 3,o00/. for a smalk 
picture); he talked over the matter with a deputation; 
he was ready to do anything but paint the illimitable battle- 
piece. Barcelona has to content itself with a sketch. 

It was a relief to recall some Moorish cavalier by a 
sketch that seemed to be as full of animation: as the 
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original, and the pleasure which he derived from work of 
the kind was, if possible, enhanced by the thought that the 
hour of its production was stolen.from the big history 
piece. At this time the details of Roman palaces seem to 
have impressed him almost as much as if they were bits in 
-Tetuan. Genius can convert odd things into jewels, and 
the most debased rococo assumed a pleasing form when 
seen in one of Fortuny’s backgrounds. _ Picture-dealers 
have a mysterious way of discovering promising artists, and 
in 1866 a contract was entered into with Fortuny to 
supply as many as he liked of those water-colour sketches, 


which looked as if they were produced for a pastime. The 
price of each was to be 4/. sterling. 
In the course of the year he went to Paris. FoRTUNY 


was too sincere an artist not to feel, in spite of the rraises 
of amateurs, how many shortcomings were to be found in 
his sketches. He could paint old gentlemen in eighteenth- 
century costume, but they were very different to MEts- 
SONIER’s, and as his eyes were keen, he must have seen that 
his Easterns were flimsy if compared with M. GEROME’s. 
He worked in the ateliers of both masters, and he gained 
much without losing his individuality. He was still in 
receipt of an allowance from Spain, so he visited Madrid, 
where he married, and, with his bride, returned to Rome. 
There were only eight years of life before ForTUNY. 
He set up an atelier in Rome, which soon became the talk 
of Europe and America. Being a Spaniard, he gathered 
all kinds of Moorish and old Spanish objects, and joined 
with them things from Africa which were in keeping. The 
catalogue of the auction, when they found their way to the 
Hotel Drouot, was a pamphlet of about 150 pages. Ina 
year or two he was once more in Spain, and dwelling as 
near as he could to the Alhambra. He lived in Naples for 
a part of another year, and he paid a short visit to London 
in order to sketch details which could only be found at 
South Kensington. At one time the thought came to him 
that it would be better to settle down in Spain, but unhappily 
he did not carry out his resolve. In Rome he was attacked 
by fever, and succumbed in November 1874. 
It is difficult to say whether Fortuny is most at home 
‘as a painter amidst Moorish or rococo surroundings. It 
might be said that his success is suggestive of the affinity 
between both kinds of work, and that one was African bar- 
barism and the other European. With him the background 
“may be said to have inspired the subject. Having dis- 
covered the scene, he imagined the incident that seemed 
adapted to it. The glaring light in one part of a hall in the 
Alhambra made it a good place to show prisoners lying 
immovable on a hot day, while the man who is master of 
their fate muses in the shade, and the executioner crouches 
like a lion sejant. The gorgeous hall of a Roman palace 
en féte seemed to be the fitting place for the selection of a 
model by a company of Academicians clad in suits more 
trilliant than those which GoLDsMITH saw in dreams. No 
artist was better skilled in the way of making place give aid 
to action. ‘Take away the background and half the charm 
of his work has gone with it. The appearance of a man 
such as he was, with a skill in colour that seemed like an 
instinct, suggests that Spanish art has a grand future. 

It was the privilege of M. CHARLES YRIARTE to have 
been a companion of the artist in his first journey to 
Morocco. He is, therefore, able to speak with authority of 
the life of his friend, but having lived for many years in Paris 
studying art, M. YRIARTE is not led away by enthusiasm. 
' He knows to what extent Fortuny was circumscribed, and is 

not afraid to state his shortcomings. 


THE ART OF THE ENGRAVER.* 


HE word “engraving” is used in two different senses 
which must be carefully distinguished. Its original and 
proper meaning is to incise permanently, by lines made with a 
graving tool upon some metallic or other resisting surface, an 
outline or figure, which can shape itself as an image of some 
form to the eye of the beholder. This is familiar to us in, e.g., 
the chasing of silver-plate, the working of jewellery, the orna- 
‘mentation of firearms, and there the outline is permanent 
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existing for its own sake alone, no impression or print of it 
being, as a rule, either sought or obtained from it. In the 
other sense, it signifies the impression or print obtained by such 
incised outline or figure upon some metallic surface, from 
which, by the application of ink or other pigment, images may 
be taken off by pressure, and so reproduced and multiplied by 
copies on various material, and spread as suggestions or copies 
of some great original over the world. This last sense, as the 
reproduced image, wou!d be better designated by the word 
“print,” while the term engraving in its strict sense should 
properly denote only the work of incising the outline thus 
reproduced or the original incised plate from which the prints 
or impressions are taken. 

Now, in the former sense of incising, the art of engraving is 
one of the oldest in the world, and we cannot name a time 
when engraving was not. Even in the Cave Period the men 
of the Stone Age are thought. to have incised figures on bone 
and on stone ; images of the elephant on his own ivory we hear 
of as being carved by our far-distant progenitors. The hoary 
antiquity of the book of Exodus also contains evidence as to 
the engraver’s art, even in the sojourn of the wilderness, and 
Bezaleel is spoken of as able to engrave with ‘the engravings 
of a signet,” and among the stones we read of as so engraved 
there is named—whereat we may well wonder—the hardest of 
all precious stones, the diamond. The word “engrave” is, 
like most artistic terms, of Greek origin, derived through the 
French, being the same word as “graphic,” and even ultimately 
identical with the Latin scvzo0, whence “scribe” and “scripture.” 
The boundaries between the arts of writing and inscription or 
engraving are, in fact, vague and undefined the further back we 
go into remote time, and it would appear as if engraving could 
be defined as only another form of drawing or writing, whereby 
the marks are produced by making furrows in the substance 
employed, instead of simply staining or discolouring as by ink 
or pencil, or covering it with a pigment as in oil painting. The 
essential point, therefore, in engraving is the making a repre- 
sentation by furrowing a surface, and it is a species of plough- 
ing, the burin or graving tool serving as the engraver’s plough, 
the only difference being that it is not pulled or drawn, but 
pushed, and largely so with the needle of the etcher, though 
under freer play. 

It may be asked, did the ancients, who knew engraving m 
its primary sense, make any approach to taking copies or prints 
of their engravings? They came, indeed, very near ; for they 
knew perfectly how to take impressions of seals and signets in 
wax and clay and other soft substances. We have still their 
tickets admitting to certain rows or stalls of amphitheatres, and 
at Pompeii you will see the names of bakers stamped upon the 
dough of their common loaves. This comes very near to what 
may be called an engraving in plaster, but their deficiency of 
paper made from linen rags seems to have prevented them 
from transferring to a white surface the images and impressions 
which they multiplied copiously enough in plastic material. 
How, then, in the absence of our engravings in the sense of 
prints, did the ancients succeed in brightening their wall 
spaces? By tapestry, no doubt, but also by other forms of art 
less movable, but still appropriate, either by painting of figures 
and “figurini” on the walls, or by terra-cottas and marble 
plaques let into the walls.. These, we feel, would have all the 
bright effect of a modern engraving. What renders the matter 
intensely interesting is the circumstance that the ancient world 
was on the eve of the discovery, if we may judge by one of the 
most remarkable of the church legends, that of St. Veronica. 
How far back it may be traced may be doubtful, but that it is a 
very ancient story cannot be doubted; and when you hear the 
legend, you will at once see that this contains the idea of a 
likeness obtained by engraving. In the words of Mrs. Jameson 
— It is an ancient tradition that when our Saviour was on His 
way to Calvary, bearing His cross, He passed by the door of a 
compassionate woman, who, beholding the drops of agony on 
His brow, wiped His face with a napkin, or, as others say, with 
her veil, and the features of Christ remained miraculously im- 
pressed upon the linen. To this image was given the name of 
‘Vera Icon,’ the true image.” This story got afterwards mixed 
up with another, where one Bernice was concerned, and the 
name St. Veronica is believed to be an amalgam of “ Vera 
Icon” and Bernice together. (Rubens’s Head of the Saviour as 
if on a Sudarium.) The notable point, however, is that here, 
from ancient times, comes down the notion of a print obtained 
by transference or impression, and we at once feel that we have 
here in the remote past a premature and unexpected dawn of 
what was to prove a great form of art in the future, a vaticina- 
tion of the great possibilities in store when the “ full time,should 
come.” Than this dream or myth embodied in the story of 
Veronica I know of no more remarkable vaticination or pre- 
monition of “coming events casting their shadows before”—a 
motion, as it were, toiling through the gloom—one of those dim 
dreams that dawned, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ on the prophetic 
soul of the wide world dreaming on things to be.” = 

As to the origin and birthplace and birthtime of the art 


opinion differs, and no one can define the time and place or 
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designate the man who took the first print from an incised en- 
“graving. This is’not wonderful, for ‘all great inventions are 
well-nigh anonymous, and in the arts generally we know only 
of developments, little of origins. The question depends on 
whether wood engraving north of the Alps or engraving from 
metal plates south of the Alps is earlier, and the evidence is 
not quite clear as to which has the priority, though the balance 
inclines to the side of Germany. One thing is certain, that 
a little before printing by movable type begins, printing by 
block books, whole pages as it were yielding impressions, have 
been common, and, along with block books, cuts in wood 
engraving, the earliest of these bearing date being a figure of 
St. Christopher, dated 1423. Therefore about the time when 
our countrymen were recovering their breath and composure 
after the battle of Harlaw in 1411, the first beginnings of the 
art of engraving on the north side of the Alps were being 
made in the free towns of Germany. Nearly about the same 
period, or a little later, among the goldsmiths and _ silver- 
workers of Italy a similar discovery was proceeding leading 
to the same result. The classical authority for this statement 
is found in a famous passage of that delightful. Herodotus of 
Italian art, Vasari of Florence, which is as follows :— The 
commencement of the art of engraving (del? zntagliare) springs 
from Maso (Tomaso) Finiguerra, a Florentine, about the year 
of grace 1460, since this artist from all his works, which he 
engraved on silver to be afterwards filled up with mzed/o (Ze. 
black pigment or ziged/o), obtained from them impressions 
in clay, and having poured liquid sulphur on these, they 
became imprinted and charged with smoke, whence, by means 
of oil, they gave out the same effect as did the silver. And 
this he did again with damp paper, and with the same tint, 
exerting pressure gently all over it with a round roller, which 
made it appear not only as if printed, but as though drawn 
with the pen.” Thus far Vasari. 

It took a little time to appraise the real value of this dis- 
covery, for at first these impressions were taken, not for’ them- 
selves, but for the sake of testing how the work was going on, 
and so enabling the artist to judge better of the effects which 
the completed graving would produce. By-and-by it was found 
that these tentative prints possessed a beauty of their own, and 
then came the consciousness that these could be multiplied 
from the same plate almost indefinitely, and become the 
possession, not of one, but of many. In’that age so fertile in 
great ideas, the fifteenth century, which ushered in, also, the 
sister art of printing, the discovery took deep hold, and the art 
almost at a stride reached perfection. The prints of Schongauer 
and of Diirer have never been surpassed for clearness of tone 
and a certain silvery lucidity, and they belong to the time when 
engraving was still an adjunct of the goldsmith, and the early 
engravers on both sides of the Alps are found to be goldsmiths 
or silversmiths by their guild. 

Ere long, however, the engraver starts in a new character as 
the interpreter of the painter or of the sculptor, and it is in this 
capacity that he is best known and has been most serviceable 
to the world, following in the footsteps of the painter or sculptor, 
embodying in a reduced edition their conceptions, and so giving 
wings to the forms of beauty which they bequeath to mankind. 
Thus, while a Raphael or a Michel Angelo elaborates his great 
works, these are found to be confined toa certain space, and 
are perhaps as frescoes immovable; but a Marc Antonio 
appears contemporary with them, and by means of the art of the 
engraver makes the picture the property not of one city or one 
ducal potentate, but the property of the race. The engraver 
has thus been the instrument of diffusing in space the con- 
ceptions of the painter; but this is not all: he has, though in 
a different material, perpetuated in time paintings that have 
otherwise perished, and such as Titian’s Peter Martyr still 
lives in its engraving, although the flames consumed the hues 
ot the original; and it is matter of rejoicing, therefore, that 
while the accidents of time have ruined and will ruin more and 
more, in a pictorial sense, our Sir Joshuas and Turners, the 
delicate art of the engraver will preserve their conceptions to 
the most distant generations. Hence the engraver may be said 
to stand to the painter or the sculptor in a relation such as the 
translator holds to the author; and since a good translator 
must possess qualities akin to those of his original, with some 
portion of his author’s fire, it is essential to a good engraver 
‘that he should feel and understand, in order to reproduce, the 
character of the original. The more powerful the character of 
the painter, the more influential he will be found in creating 
around him schools of engravers to interpret him ; and thus 
every great typical name in painting is accompanied by a host 
of satellites reflecting him and receiving illumination from him— 
Raphael, Rubens, Reynolds, Turner, each of whom is followed 
by a group of splendid interpreters. : 

The secretary or interpreter is, it is true, the subordinate of 
his sovereign, but although the engraver is most familiar to us 
as the reproducer of the conceptions of the painter, he has not 
always occupied the inferior or subordinate relation. _In the 

- early time he has been himself an original artist, and this holds 
‘true both in Italy and in Germany, for we have engravers who 


are also themselves painters, and that of the first rank, as 
Mantegna in Italy and: Diirer in Niiremberg. In process of 
time, however, the engraver separated himself from the 
designer, and for a commercial reason. It was found, as 
Hamerton remarks, that an original engraving, “ standing on 
its own merits, did not make its ewn way so fast as did an 
engraving which reproduced an already well-known picture 
which was known to have made its mark.” Hence the engraver 
found it easiest to become the interpreter of another’s designs 
than the expresser of his own conceptions ; he was saved the 
trouble of constructing designs of his own elaboration, and the 
world was glad to receive reproductions of pictures which had 
alreadygwon its applause and drawn its admiration. Now, 
however, that the older forms of engraving are, owing to various 
causes, becoming things of the past, especially what are known 
as line engraving and mezzotintos, it is remarkable that now- 
adays the engraver of the period threatens—or, as we should 
rather say, offers—to set up for himself, and the modern etcher, 
who is so prominent in the artist world of the present age, 
works often independently of the painter, and claims to present 
you with no secondary, but his own primary conceptions. 

Although there are many sub-divisions, and still more 
numerous schools, there are only four leading forms of en- 
graving, viz. these :—I. Line engraving on metal plates, copper 
or steel. This began with the wze//z of the jewellers or gold- 
smiths, and is admirably adapted for figures with sharp con- 
tours. II. Etching, usually on metal smoothed over and 
varnished by some mixture, on which are formed lines by the 
etching needle, which lines are afterwards corroded by means 
of acid. Hence the name “etching,” from the ea/ing in of the 
aqua fortis. In this department of the art the most notable 
examples are those of Rembrandt, the prince of etchers. III. 
Mezzotint, in which, without lines, shades are produced by 
roughening the surface of the metal. This form of art is well 
adapted for representing drapery, landscapes, and broad 
surfaces ; is less adapted for outlines and figures in relief, but 
is a soft and pleasing form of art, and has been carried to per-. 
fection in our own country; so that on the Continent it is 
known as ‘‘the English manner” (la manidre Anglaise). YV. 
Wood-engraving, or xylography, where the lines that print 
black are left in relief, whilst the white parts are cut away or 
cut into the wooden original. Under the first three forms of 
the art it forms an instructive study to mark the different styles 
and to note the progression from the simple figures and mere 
outlines of the early time to the rich and harmonious and 
peopled landscapes of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum”; how the 
engraver successively grappled with first outlines, then tex- 
tures, then shadows and backgrounds, then with foliage and 
drapery, then with reaches of landscape, then with aérial per- 
spective and cloud forms, and finally with effects of light, such 
as we have successfully rendered under the potent influence of 
Turner, who stands out, in a sense, as the prince of the power 
of the air, and with whom the art has become so subtle that it 
fades away into the unexpressed and inexpressible. 

I may advert to a circumstance well worthy of attention, a 
broad and clear distinction which will be found more or less in 
the various schools of engraving. We are all familiar in litera- 
ture with the distinction between Classic and Romantic art 5 
between the drama—e g., of Shakespeare and that of Racine 
and Euripides. The distinction is one familiar to us in archi- 
tecture : the Gothic and the Grecian styles meet us in rivalry 
in every city, each with its own peculiar characteristics and dis- 
tinctive merits and defects. Hardly less discernible is the dis- 
tinction in the field of engraving, the Italian giving his strength 
to the Classic style, the German and the Teuton giving his 
heart to the Gothic or Romantic style. How the Classic style 
delights in clearness of contour, accentuating form rather than 
expression, idealising in “(an ampler ether, a diviner air,” than 
our northern surroundings know, and how, on the other hand, 
the Romantic or Teutonic style revels in richness of detail, 
accentuating expression rather than form, and giving itself to a 
realism too bold and sometimes rude for the dainty spirit of the 
south. All this can be well studied in the history of engravings, 
and may be gathered from a quiet study, say of the Mare 
Antonios and Morghens of the south in contrast with the 
Dirers and Rembrandts of the north.. Each school has its 
defects and besetting sins: the Classic has a tendency to be- 
come cold and statuesque, and to degenerate into a representa- 
tion of languid elongated nymphs, with Pan and satyrs in the 
Cistance, and generally a tendency to voluptuous ease of 
Arcady, with elegance passing into a graceful insipidity. The 
Romantic vein ot art, on the other hand, has a tendency to 
overstep the mean, to overload the scene, to allow expression to 
be exaggerated into caricature, and so the squat, flabby boors 
of a Dutch tavern may become as repulsive as the nymphs and 
wanton satyrs of the Italian landscapes—nature and strength 
degenerating into coarseness and vulgarity. 

The general contrast between the two schools may be 
gathered from the brief statement of it by Willshire, who, in 
his excellent “ History of Engravings,” has the following, which 
may be regarded as authoritative :—“ The separation of 


even more striking, or at least peculiar. 2 tl 
_feeling of both design and technique is essentially distinct. In 
_the one the classical element exists, in the other the romantic ; 
in the Italian work the influence of the nude, in the German 


“occasionally obtrusive. 
where the two schools of the classical and romantic styles have 


long been recognised.” 
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masters into the German or Northern and Italian schools is 
one based on more than mere locality. Speaking generally, an 


Italian print may be known at once by certain characteristics 
of style, drawing, mode of treatment of the story, &c., from a 


though marked by qualities 


work of the Northern. schools, 
About each the whole 


the peculiarities of costume operate extensively. In the former, 
the spirit of Greek and academic art makes itself known, how- 
ever dimly, whilst in the latter, the element of the grotesque is 
It is here in art as it is in literature, 


I shall confine my attention to two of 
the masterpieces of the German or Teutonic school—the St. 
Hubert or St. Eustace of Diirer, and the Ecce Homo of Rem- 
The St. Hubert.is the largest of the Diirer series, and 


is a mirror of beauty and delight. The legend on which it is 


‘founded is that of the conversion of St. Hubert, telling how a 
‘riotous-living huntsman, when following his pack of hounds in 
full halloo, suddenly paused in the chase at the sight of a 
milk-white stag which he saw facing him with a crucifix glow- 
.ing between his horns. 
tion, and the dogs are struck with silent amaze. 


Dismounting he kneels in supplica- 
The whole 


composition is beautiful and touching ; and though somewhat 


loaded with detail in huntsman’s dress and crowded with living 
‘creatures, into which a most human expression is infused, it 
_presents a picture which, once seen, is never to be forgotten, 
‘and is worthy of the dreamy, imaginative, mystic spirit who 


has enriched the world with so many visions from the sphere 
of dream. I pass, lastly, to say a word as to the masterpiece of 
Rembrandt—the Ecce Homo. It is a vision of power such as 
once seen and studied can never be erased from the tablets of 
the memory. The scene is the surging of the Jewish mob 


-headed by the priests and scribes around Pilate’s judgment 
seat clamouring for blood, and this mob is seen stretching 


away, a furious sea of heads, disappearing under an archway, 
a stream of which we neither see the beginning nor the end. 
High above the surging and swaying mob stands in resignation 
the Holy Victim whom they claim. One face alone in the 
turbid sea seems to regard him with reverential homage; it is 
that of the soldier or centurion who is in charge of the Divine 
Prisoner, and under the likeness of that soldier the artist has 
portrayed his own. It is easy no doubt to find fault with the 
dress and the surroundings, to abuse the abominable Amster- 
dam architecture, the Dutch tapestry, the Burgomaster’s cap 
doing duty for the helmet of the Roman governo:, but where has 


“there ever been a rendering comparable to this of the seething 
masses of a turbid mob, howling and hissing like a multitudinous 


serpent hungering for its prey! The mob around the Tuileries 


-on August 10 when the French monarchy was overwhelmed 


was a scene of the same significance, and one of our greatest 
artists in words has striven to make us realise the vehemence 


of that Charybdis by the image which he portrays of the 


Diving Bell and its shivering inhabitants deep down under the 


‘tumbling ocean surging around; but noble as that picture is of 
.Carlyle’s, I doubt if it equals in vividness the conception we 
obtain of the mob of Rembrandt spurning all control. 


But 
vast and terrible as is the mob-scene, it is not there where the 


-master has put forth his strength. For the greatness of his 
power we have to look to the scene in the foreground, to the 
group round the judgment seat of Pilate. 
' .weak vacillating official, with bending back and seemingly no 
backbone in him, surrounded by a conclave of catlike creatures 


There we find a 


who stare at him, storm at him, crouch to him, clutch at him, 


. .pluck him by the garment—the images of persistent pertinacity 
.,,,and remorseless ferocity. Not one Shylock here, but a group 


of Shylocks before this tribunal. Resistance is hopeless. We 


., feel that the Pilate before us must “give sentence that it should 
be as they required.” 


. Lastly, before closing, I cannot omit to notice that in this 


.., branch of art there is no room for national jealousy or invidious 
..xivalry. The four potential nations of Europe in literature and 


science have been those most potential in this department of 
art. Italy, Germany, France, and Great Britain have each 
their several honours, sharing in one well-nigh equal renown ; 


. for, if Italy and Germany can claim the greatest glory as 


having invented this art, France and our own country can 
claim to have added to it. new lustre, as well as to have ex- 


_tended its scope and power, and we are therefore in this happy 


poSition, that without a pang of national jealousy we can admire 


_and give credit to the chefs-d’auvre of all. 


The French Government have promised to contribute 
“exhibits from national porcelain and tapestry factories to 


the Folkestone Exhibition, and have authorised the loan of 
art treasures and antiquities from municipalities throughout 
northern France. The King of the Belgians has likewise 
offered to lend several works of art. 


“MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE ON THE WHITEHALL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


N the Zzmes of Friday last, the following letter appears from 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on the plan presented from the Institute 

of Architects, showing a new arrangement of the site for. the 
Admiralty and War Offices :— ae ; 

As the Institute of Architects in their deputation to the 
present First Commissioner of Works on Monday last referred 
to their negotiations with myself in 1882, when I was respon- 
sible for the selection of the site for the new public offices and 
for obtaining the assent of Parliament to it, I will ask your per- 
mission to make some reply to them. . Bice 

The case they present for the extension of the site at a vast 
cost is no new one, although they have only now, after four 
years’ study of the question, and-when it is very late in the pro- 
ceedings, submitted a scheme with full details of their plan. 
Substantially, however, they presented their objections to the 
site as proposed in 1882 to the Office of Works, and to the 
Committee of the House of Commons to whom the Bill for the 
acquisition of the site was referred. They contended then, as 
now, that Messrs. Drummond’s and Messrs. Biddulph’s banks 
and the intervening houses fronting Whitehall and Spring 
Gardens should be purchased for the purpose of extending the 
Site: 

There would be no doubt that a more perfect scheme could 
be made for the new offices with this addition. But, as in many 
other cases, the question arose whether the advantages to be 
gained were worth the very great cost involved in the purchase. 


The two banks had recently been rebuilt, after their owners had | 


inquired of a previous Government whether their sites would be 
required for the public service. I was advised, therefore, that 
the Government was precluded by considerations of good faith 
from taking these properties without the consent of their owners. 
The estimate for the purchase of these and the intervening pro- 
perties was a sum not far short of 500,000. Some part of this 
might be saved by rebuilding Messrs. Drummond's bank at the 


back of the present building, but the Institute evidently think — 


this an imperfect scheme. 1 doubt also from the plans whether 
it would be practicable to do so while the present bank is 
standing. 

What, then, is the proposed return for this very great addi- 
tional outlay? The Institute represent two main advantages 
as resulting from it, the one the prolongation of the Mall to 
Charing Cross. A reference, however, to the plans will show 
that there is very little difference between the Government plan 
and that of the Institute on this point. The Government plan 
shows an opening at the end of the Mall to Spring Gardens, 
between the west end of the new building and the garden rail- 
ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of 75 feet, which 41 
understand the architects have since, by a slight modification, 
increased to 85 feet, as compared with 105 feet shown by the 
plan of the Institute—a difference, therefore, of only 20 feet. 
Surely 85 feet is amply sufficient for the opening to the park 
at this point. bil 

_ With respect to the other proposed advantage, the widening 
of the approach to Whitehall, it is to be observed that the very 
narrowest point of the street, opposite to Messrs. Drummond’s 
bank, is 70 feet ; thence it rapidly widens, and opposite to the 
site of the new building varies from Ioo feet to 130 feet, and the 
building itself will be recessed from the street about 3o feet. 
Pall Mall, the handsomest of all our public streets, is only 
70 feet in width; the Strand opposite to the Adelphi is only 

5 feet. The traffic in Whitehall does not compare with that 
of Pall Mall and the Strand, and has been greatly relieved of 
late years by the opening of the Thames Embankment ; from 
the point of view of traffic, therefore, there is no Justification 
for this large expenditure. If it were necessary to widen this 
street it would be more easily effected, and at far less expense, 
by throwing back the houses on the opposite side, and bringing 
them into a straight line with the houses lower down the street ; 
and the recent clearing of a site for a new bank to be erected 
by Mr. Christian seems to offer an opportunity for commencing 
this widening. In spite, however, of the presence of the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board at the deputation, I 
doubt whether that Board would feel justified in making any 
contribution from the ratepayers for the widening of this street 
on either side of it. 


There remains the artistic question. I am very far from 


grudging expenditure of money for beautifying London, but I 
would ask whether we could justify spending 500,000/, or 
even half that sum, for the purpose of obtaining a better view 
of the néw building from Charing Cross and for widening the 
approaches to Parliament with a view to artistic effect? The 
new buildings will haye three very ample, conspicuous, and I 
believe beautiful facades—to the park, to the Horse Guards 
Parade, and to Whitehall. The facade to Spring Gardens will 
also be a pleasing one. .What public building already erected 
is better circumstanced than this? 

The Institute of Architects claim some other advantages 
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for the plan they have submitted ; but these are not obtained 
by purchasing the sites of the two banks. They say that 
their plan gives a greater building. area by 7,000 square feet, 
independently.of the site of Messrs. Drummond’s bank; but 
nearly the whole of the area gained by the proposed purchase 
is disposed of by widening the approaches to Whitehall, and 
the greater building area is obtained by extending the building 
further to the westward by 30 feet to 40 feet, taking up the 
whole of the garden now in front of Spring Gardens Terrace, 
which by the Government scheme it was promised to Parlia- 
ment should be thrown into the park. This would make an 
addition to the building area of from 12,000 to 16,000 square 
feet. This extension is, I think, open to objection. It 
protrudes the building further into the park, and brings it in 
front of a part of Carlton House Terrace. If, however, this 
extension should be thought permissible, it could also be 
adopted in the Government plan, where it could, no doubt, be 
utilised to advantage. 

The Institute also claims the merit for their plan that the 
smaller courts of the building could be increased in width from 
25 feet to 50 feet. 
the building to the westward, and in no way depends on the 
purchase of the two banks. These smaller courts are simply for 
the purpose of lighting and ventilating the passages. There is 
not a single room looking into them. In the opinion of most 
competent persons who were consulted, they are amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose. I venture to say without fear of con- 
tradiction that there is no public building erected in modern 
times in- London which will compare to Messrs. Leeming’s 
designs for light and air in every'part of it. In this respect, and 
in many other internal arrangements, the Home and Foreign 
Offices in Whitehall and the New Law Courts, both erected 
from designs of presidents of the Institute of Architects, are 
lamentably deficient. It must be a subject for surprise that the 
Institute should not have commenced their career of activity in 
respect of public buildings a little earlier, and when their own 
presidents were sinning against the public interest. 

The Committee of 1882 had the case of the purchase of the 
two banks and the intervening property fully before them, and 
declined to recommend it ; and the Bill for the purchase of the 
site passed through Parliament, and all subsequent action has 
been founded on this decision. The purchase of the site, as 
agreed to, was carried out within the estimate made by Sir 
Henry Hunt, namely, for 550,000/., of which 400,000/. was for 
property belonging to the Crown, involving only a transfer from 
one pocket of the State to another ; 150,000/. only was the sum 
paid to private owners. The cost of the new buildings will, I 
believe, be about 700,000/, When completed, property belonging 
to the Crown in Pall Mall of the value of 262,000/. will be set 
free, reducing the net cost of the whole scheme for site and 
buildings to 600,c00/. To add to this a sum of from 400,000/. 
to 500,000/. cannot, I think, be justified except upon the very 
strongest grounds. Ifa sum of this amount, or approaching to 
it, can be spared from the public exchequer for the improve- 
ment of London, I could suggest a dozen other objects vastly 
more important, and where the expenditure would achieve far 
greater results. 

Though I have no wish to anticipate the decision of the 
present Government, in the event of their finding the Treasury 
so easy in point of money as to afford an extravagance, I 
cannct but renew the expression of the conclusion I arrived at 
in 1882, that the proposed expenditure in enlarging the site for 
the new offices would be quite unjustifiable. 


THE ART OF REMBRANDT. 


N Saturday, Professor Baldwin Brown delivered the first 

of two lectures on “ Rembrandt,” in the rooms of the 
Scottish Atelier Society, Queen Street. Before dealing with 
the position and influence of Rembrandt, which is to form the 
subject of the succeeding lecture, he gave an account of the 
life and works of the great painter, considering these in three 
periods. The first, embracing Rembrandt’s early life, educa- 
tion, and works, extended to 1633. Being comfortably circum- 
stanced, he had, when his natural aptitude showed itself, been 
able to obtain the best instruction which his native country 
afforded ; and a number of ingenious people had busied them- 
selves to asceriain how far Rembrandt had imbibed the in- 
fluence of his early teachers. It might be said, however, that 
Rembrandt had wholly worked out his art for himself, showing 
“no sign of the influence of the great Dutch painters who pre- 
ceded him, and little of the influence even of the Italian school, 
which so many of his contemporaries imbibed. His wonderful 
handling of the effects of light and shade had probably been 
learnt in his father’s mill at Leyden, where he seemed early to 
have been struck by the manner in which beams of light enter- 
ing by the window diffused themselves in the interior. This 
was evident from his earliest work, St Paul in Prison (1637), 


7 


This, again, is attained by the extension of 


an engraving of which Professor Brown showed. In the 
numerous studies of physiognomy, etchings of streets and 
domestic scenes produced during this period and in the great 
work the Zessoz zz Anatomy, belonging to the close of the 
period, these effects of light and shade are the most charac- 
teristic feature, joined in the latter with a breadth and ripeness 
which showed that Rembrandt had reached a mastery of his 
art. The second period began with Rembrandt’s marriage in 
1633, and extended till 1650; and Professor Brown illustrated 
the effects which the comfort and happiness of that period pro- 
duced on Rembrandt by the richness of colour and em- 
bellishment. which characterise the lighter works of the 
period. The most distinctive feature of this period, how- 
ever, was the production of a series of works on religious 
subjects in which Rembrandt broke completely away from the © 
conventional types and treatment of the preceding age. The 
close of the period was marked by the painting of his master- 
piece, the picture of Christ Healing the Sick, in which, with 
bold originality of conception and treatment, there is a Classic 
element which shows that Rembrandt did not neglect the past. 
The remaining period from 1650 till his death in 1667 was a 
period of gloom for Rembrandt. He had lost his wife, and 
had become involved for some years in pecuniary difficulties. 
He seems to have sought solace in communion with nature, 
and he thus became the first of modern landscape painters, 
treating nature not merely as a background for his figures, but 
with a view to its solitary character and wildness of aspect. 
Professor Brown pointed out the characteristic of the Rem~- 
prandtesque landscape, its strong effects of atmosphere and 
sky, of light and shade, and the wealth of detail which 
Rembrandt introduced into his shadows. He concluded with 
an examination of the more remarkable paintings and etchings © 
of the period, pointing out the ever-increasing boldness and 
concentration which distinguished them from earlier works, 
and at the close he was awarded a vote of thanks for his 
lecture. 


TESSERZ. 


Turner as a Landscape Painter. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 


es HE name of Shakespeare,” says Mr. Hallam, “is the 
greatest in our literature—it is the greatest in all litera- 
ture.” Turner is one of the very few men. to whom similar 
words might be applied without exaggeration. He is the 
greatest of English landscape painters ; he is the greatest of all 
landscape painters. Others have rivalled him in quality of 
colour, others in fidelity of detail; he has failed at times from 
over-ambition of attempt, at times from obscurity of purpose ;’ 
he trusted Occasionally too much to facility in execution, he was" 
led away by caprice of fancy—yet he is still the Shakespeare of 
another and a hardly less splendid poetical kingdom. No one’. 
has penetrated so deeply into the soul of nature ; no one has so 
surprised her in her sympathy with man; no one so nearly 
rendered her infinite mysteriousness, her multitudinous variety. 
Aspects which to others almost singly engrossed their strength 
are but modes and moments in the torrent of his prodigal, 
creativeness ; yet each of them is treated with a vitality and a 
fulness which the best masters had not attained to. Compare 
him with Titian in the forest, Rubens in the meadow, Rem- 
brandt in twilight, Cuyp at midday—with the storms of Salvator, 
or the repose of Claude ; Stanfield’s sea, Linnell’s woodland, 
the coast-scenes of Hook, the glens of Landseer—but this one 
has included and surpassed them all. Yet, if praise ended 


| here, Turner’s most peculiar merit would hardly be expressed. 


For whilst he has made the closest approach to painting the 
infinity of nature, he is almost alone in his rendering of her. 
deeper poetry. That deeper poetry springs invariably from the 
presence of human feeling—either contrasted with or embodied 
in nature; nor without the touch of humanity are our 
profoundest sympathies ever awakened. To impress on his 
work this sentiment, the painter does not necessarily require 
that man should form a part of his representation. There are 
pictures by Turner more peopled in their waste wilderness than 
the most elaborate figure-landscape of Claude or Canaletti. 
But it is still the sense of the human element which gives lone-. 
liness to the desert, and splendour to the city, which recalls the, 
past in the ruins of Rome, and speaks of the future in the fields. 
and coasts of England. ‘There is a terrible seriousness about, 
his work, a moral sadder and deeper than Hogarth’s : “the, 
riddle of the painful earth” flashes out through many of these 
scenes of more than earthly loveliness. Everywhere he con-, 
trasts the fate of man, his passions and his achievements, with, 
the landscape around him, or makes the landscape itself a, 
reflection of the drama of life on the more august theatre of 
nature. Birth and death, stories of man’s strength and degra-_ 
dation, passion and despair are written in the scarlet and azure, 
of Turner’s skies, or revealed by the seas, hillsides, and rocks, 
he painted so lovingly. In his art there is a spifit stirring in. 
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the tree-tops, and a voice of more than what we rashly name 
inanimate Nature in the torrent :— 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 


Art Critics. 
H. DE TRIQUETI. 


It has often been remarked with surprise how liable men of 
«reat judgment and intelligence are to be misled in art questions. 
This, however, is not the fault of their understanding ; but the 
faculty of seeing with reflection that has been imperfectly culti- 
vated. Some see without judgment, others judge without seeing ; 
and of this we have abundant proof amongst the authors who have 
treated the subject either incidentally or in detail. One of the 
most brilliant of French writers and a distinguished amateur of 
art, the President de Brosses, in his charming narrative of his 
italian journey, says, to enhance the admiration he expresses 
for the art of the seventeenth century, “ All the pictures painted 
before Raphael’s time were Gothic, and consequently inferior 
and-ugly.” He did not know that, before presuming to judge a 
work of art, even the initiated must look twice. We have only 
to recall what happened when the Elgin marbles were brought 
to this country. Neither the multitude nor the great majority 
of artists were able to understand their ineffable beauty; but 
we are told that the horse dealers at once recognised the pure 
breed, the fine shape, the admirable action which Phidias and 
his scholars had given to the noble animals in the frieze of the 
Parthenon ; and it was these uneducated men who first judged 
at their true value works which their special pursuits had fitted 
them to see. 

Fancifal Architecture. 


J. B. WARING. 


If nothing is more pleasing than fancy, nothing more 
quickly, wearies us. A variety, fancifulness of design, of form 
especially, becomes soon tiresome. The mind, as well as the 
body, wants repose. In late Gothic it is peculiarly foujours 
perdrix, with sauce piguante ; but this will not satisfy long, nor 
satisfy entirely. More substantial, plainer, and nutritive fare is 
wanted. Greek art,as we in Europe have practised it, is too 
simple; late Medizeval too fanciful; Italian hits the just 
anedium, giving us enough of repose in studied beauty of form, 
and of variety and fancy in its minor details. Ornament is, or 
should be, the accessory, not the main feature of a good archi- 
tectural or other artistic work. These curiously-crinkled robes, 
these varied and quaint head-dresses, these contorted outlines, 
anexpected twists and turns, this constant aiming after variety, 
dooks like trying'to force oneself on public notice by grimaces 
and eccentricity. This we find in no slight degree in late 
German Gothic especially, and, I think, it is not to be admired 
er followed. The same spirit, in a different form, crops out in 
the Louis XIV. and XV., but there it is outrageous and offensive. 


Italian Collectors. 
Sir M;. D. WYATT. 


Under the absolute power of the Papacy, when it emerged 
from the cold shadow of imperial patronage, and under the 
liberties and protection conferred upon all gentle students 
sheltered beneath the gis of corporate strength, engendered 
in the Northern Republics, men began in peace of mind and 
in comparative safety to turn their thoughts from the present 
to earnest speculations regarding the past. The little band of 
scholars who, through ages of gloom and neglect, had kept 
alive, though with but feeble and flickering flame, the sacred 
fires of classical tradition, received from day to day eneryetic 
and powerful recruits. In the general zeal for the recovery of 
the letters of ancient Rome her arts and even her handicrafts 
were not neglected. Out of the collection of antique sarco- 
phagi and bas-reliefs brought together in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa sprang the revival of sculpture in stone and marble under 
the Pisani; while Donatello’s masterly restoration of the art of 
4sronze-working took its origin from his desire, as Vasari says, 
“di scoprire Ja bellezza degli antichi, stata nascosa gia cotanti 
anni,” but of which numerous “saggi” of the highest merit 
were ready to his hand for models in the “ guardaroba” of his 
friend and patron, Cosmo de’ Medici, the father of his country, 
and the princely initiator of “collecting,” as a system, in Italy. 
The most extraordinary assemblage of gems and precious 
metal-work probably ever brought together in Medizeval times 
was that preserved in the Papal treasury. Its value was 
formally assessed on the death of John XXII. at Avignon, in 
4334, at no less than 7,000,000 of golden florins. It is curious 
that it should have been by the hands of the very metal-worker 
of all others, Cellini, whose productions are most carefully pre- 
served in the museums of the present day, that the greatest part 
of the invaluable specimens of ancient metal-work belonging to 
the Papal treasury were ruthlessly broken up and consigned to’ 
the melting-pot. The example set by the great commercial 
maagnates of the Italian Republics was taken up by the aristo- 


cratic families, and the Gonzagas at Mantua, the Malatestas at 
Rimini, the Montefeltros at Urbino, the Sforzas at Milan, the 
Dorias at Genoa, the Estes at Ferrara, the Bentivoglios at 
Bologna, the Piccolomini at Sienna, and the Della Roveres, 
Borgias, and Farneses at Rome, surrounded themselves with 
works of art gleaned from the past and commanded from the 
present. To a certain extent, however, their collecting pro- 
ceeded from a general desire to be magnificent rather than 
from the later spirit of dilettantism which characterised the 
Italian, and more particularly the Roman, nobles of the seven- 
teenth and early portion of the eighteenth centuries, such as 
the Borghesi, Ludovisi, Barberini, Pamfili, Chigi, Rospigliosi, 
Altieri, and finally and specially (under the influence of the 
great Cardinal’s friend and frotée¢), Winckelman, the Albani. 
In their collections many such princely students centred their 
whole hearts. As Forsyth says, in his usual pungent style, 
when speaking of an illustrious founder of museums, the head 
of the Braschi, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
“ Pius VI. surely deserved well of the arts. He bought, he 
begged, he dug up, he removed antiquities ; he even employed 
some of Verres’s expedients to form a gallery ; but he never 
demolished. He fleeced his subjects to enrich a rapacious 
nephew; but not a stone nor a statue of antiquity would he 
grant him either to build his new palace or to furnish it.” 
Under such jealous guardianship all that was precious was so 
fettered to its natal soil that we cannot wonder at the compara- 
tive poverty of the specimens of ancient sculpture acquired for 
the richest patrons of art’in this country at the close of the last 
century by the celebrated “brocanteurs,’ Gavin Hamilton, 
James Byres, and the indefatigable Jenkins, even though they 
were assisted by the practised chisels of fabricators and 
cobblers, such as Cavaceppi,. Cardelli, and Pacili, who were 
always ready to supply “statues” as the upholsterers of the 
“Empire” did pieces of furniture, “les plus antiques dans le 
gofit le plus moderne.” 


Selection of Timber. 


T. LASLETT: 
In selecting timber the surveyor’s attention will naturally 


be given to an examination of the butt or root end, which’ 


should be close, solid, and sound; and if satisfied in this 
respect the top should next be inspected to see that it corre- 
sponds with th butt-end. Afterwards he will glance over the 
exposed side in search of defects, carefully examining the 
knots, if any, to see that they are solid. He will, of course, 
avoid any piece that has either heart, cup or star shape, or 
sponginess near the pith at the butt ; discoloured wood at the 
top, splits along the sides, rind-gall, worm-holes or hollow or 
decayed knots. As planks, deals, &c., depend for their useful- 
ness upon both quality and manufacture, the surveyor will not 
only see that they are free from excess of sap, knots, shakes 
and shelliness upon their sides, but also that they are evenly 
cut and fit for use of their thickness. Bright-looking timber is 
better in quality than dull, and that which is smooth in the 
working better than the rough or woolly surfaced. The heart 
of trees having the most sapwood is generally stronger and 
better in quality than the heart of trees of the same species 
that has little heart-wood. 


The Acanthus in French Gothic. 
Sirk G G. SCOTT. 


Those who have carefully studied the history of the 
Corinthian capital have become aware that, whatever its origin, 
it is represented among antique remains by two distinct types 
—the Greek type and the Roman type. These can be readily 
distinguished the one from the other by the architectural ex- 
pert, but most readily by those who had their schooling (as was 
my own case) during the halcyon days of Classical supremacy. 
In those days it would have been deemed as impossible to 
confuse the Greek acanthus with the Roman as to mistake 
Homer for Virgil. . Now nothing could have been more natural 
in France, where so many relics of ancient Roman architecture 
remained, than that the Medizeval architects should ever and 
anon imitate the decorative features—and so, in truth, they did ; 
for wherever we find those antique remains, we find them also 
to have had their influence on the Medizval buildings. This 
influence, and especially the use of Corinthianesque capitals, 
would have been no wonder at all had the Roman type of that 
capital, and generally of the acanthus leaf, been followed. The 
marvel to which I would call attention was that, about the time 
I am speaking of, the old Greek acanthus made its appearance 
and became a general favourite in the French buildings, and 
more especially, it would seem, in those in and about the royal 
domain. I have never succeeded in accounting for this, but 
the fact is indisputable; so much so that, in the palmy days of 
the French Transition, we find in profuse abundance—I will 
not say capitals precisely like those in use among the Greeks at 
the time of Alexander, but we find the acanthus, both in capitals, 
cornices, string-courses, and elsewhere, quite of the type then 
in use; and as that type had been purely conventional, it is 
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impossible that it could have been again spontaneously gene- 
rated, but it is clear that it must have ‘been a distinct importa- 
‘tion from the East, if not the revival of a very antique detail. 

I can only account for it thus:—The Romans had done 
much to obliterate in Greek lands the distinctions between pure 
Greek taste and their own version of it ; but they had not quite 
succeeded, and we find the Greek acanthus at Athens even in 
buildings by Hadrian. When the seat of Roman empire was 
transferred to Byzantium the older taste had a better chance, 
and accordingly we find in Byzantine buildings a full return in 
this particular item—the mode of representing the acanthus 
leaf—to the truer Greek system. Thus in the ruined buildings 
in Central Syria ; in two of the gates of the temple area at 
Jerusalem, probably erected by Justinian ; in the church which 
that emperor built within the same area in Constantinople 
itself; and in nearly every early Byzantine building where the 
Corinthian capital is used, we find the same variety of the 
acanthus leaf which exists in purely Greek structures of some 
eight centuries earlier date. This now re-established type we 
know was brought by the Greek artificers of the eleventh cen- 
tury to Venice, and thence into France, perhaps, with the 
demical form of church which we find in Perigord ; or we may 
imagine this form of capital and foliage to have become a 
favourite with the many myriads of Frenchmen who visited the 
East at the time of the Crusades, and brought back by them 
anto their own country, just as they had themselves made use 
of it in their additions to the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. ' Anyhow, there it is, not as a rare exotic, but as 
the most customary form of foliage at the time of which we are 
treating ; so much so that, when in several cases I have wanted 
to use Corinthian capitals of the Greek type, I have found my 
guides equally in works of the time of Alexander the Great, of 
Justinian, and of King Louis VII. of France. 


Genoa. 
SL ALNGE 


_ In Genoa the imaginative traveller may revel in his descrip- 
‘tions of orange groves, vine-clad hills, and marble palaces, 
mingled in luxuriant magnificence, and rising against a back- 
ground of heaven-high peaks of snow cutting into a deep blue 
sky above, and washed beneath by a sea still more intensely 
blue. But that miserable prose-man, the political economist, 
goes dodging about this magnificent city, the city of palaces, 
the Genoa la Superba, asking, Where do your middle classes 
live? Where did they live in the days of Genoa’s greatness ? 
He sees now that the same roof covers the beggar and the 


‘prince ; for on the ground-floors, under the marble staircases, | 


and marble-paved halls, and superb state-rooms on the first 
floor, there are vaults, holes, and coach-house, like places 
opening into the streets, in which the labouring class and small 
shopkeepers pig together, living, cooking, and doing all family 
work, half and half in the open air. But was this always so? 
Where did or where do they live who are neither princes nor 
beggars—who are a degree above porters, or day labourers, or 
‘the small shopkeeper or tradesman living by their custom, in 
»the means and habits of a civilised existence? Where be the 
snug, comfortable, suitable dwellings for this middle class, the 
pith and marrow of a nation, which cover the land in England 
and Scotland so entirely that the great mansion is the excep- 
tion, not the rule, in our national habitations, wealthy as the 
nation is? Here all is palace and all is noblesse—public 
‘functionary and beggar. Sweep away the edifices of nobility, 
those appropriated to public functionaries and their business 
together with churches, convents, hospitals, barracks, theatres, 
and public buildings, and Genoa would scarcely be a town. 
Yet Genoa is not a poor town in one sense. Many of these 
palaces are inhabited by a wealthy nobility, and it is said there 
are more capitalists, more great capitalists in Genoa, than in 
any town in Italy. To have erected and to keep up such palaces 
as they live in, or even to afford so much dead stock as is 
invested in the mere material—the marble, gilding, pictures of 
walue, ornaments, and costly furniture—speaks of enormous 
wealth, beth in past and present days. 


Opaque Pigments in Water-colour Painting. 
S. REDGRAVE. 


Water-colour painters have been led to the use of body 
‘colours, not for the principal lights only, not even restricting 
the use to foreground objects, but extending it alike to 
mid-distance and sky ; and, probably from the illusory feeling 
that this practice gives an advantage on the walls of an exhibi- 
tion, it seems rapidly gaining ground in the profession. The 
present state of water-colour art appears, then, to be one of 
transition, its painters fast abandoning the ground on which 
many eminent artists have established an enduring reputation. 
Both portraiture and landscape were practised in body colours 
before the use of transparent colours. The portrait works of 
that time and their painters are well known, as are the 
landscapes of Taverner—so much praised by Walpole— 
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Zucarelli, Walmisley, Paul Sandby, and others; but their 
works were entirely in the tempera medium, pursuing the manner 
peculiar to its use, which is still the art of the scene painter 
and the ornamental painter. The present transition state’ of 
the water-colour painter’s art, however, is the peculiar attempt 
to combine a general use of opaque colour with the transparent 
colours of his original art, thus mixing the two mediums, 
Speaking of this attempt as experimental and transitional only, 
its first effect seems to be to change the individual manner 
acquired by the artist, to render the flesh tints black and dirty, 
the tints generally heavy and woolly, particularly in the 
distances and the sky, the execution loose and slovenly, losing 
all its true beauty and finish, though in the hands! of some 
artists it will be admitted that body colour is much more ably 
used than by others. It gives with little labour the appearance 
of power and dash with great command of light and shade, ‘but 
with the sacrifice of the most esteemed characteristics of water- 
colour art. pra 


4 , 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND. 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. es 


MEETING of this society was held lately in the 

upper room of the Ashmolean Museum. This. .was 
the first occasion on which the suggestion recently made by 
Mr. A. J. Evans, the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
that the society should change its place of meeting to that 
building, was carried out. All seemed to approve of, the 
change, for besides the more appropriate associations of the 
Ashmolean, the central position of that institution makes it 
much more convenient for the greater number of those who 
attend the meetings than was the rocm in the new museum, 
where they have lately been held. The chair at the meeting 
was occupied by Mr. James Parker, and the principal business 
of the evening was a most interesting lecture by Professor 
E. A. Freeman on the architecture of towns in the South of 
France. The Professor took a wide range through the 
provinces south of the Loire, Poitou, Perigord, Auvergne, &c., 
thence following the course of the Rhone through Burgundy, 
Dauphine, Languedoc, and Provence. Among the towns 
specially mentioned were Poictiers, Perigueux, Bordeaux, 
Carcassonne, Nimes, Arles, and Aix. A fine collection of 
photographs was exhibited by the lecturer, illustrating chiefly 
the Roman remains and the specimens of early church, archi- 
tecture to be seen in the localities mentioned. At thé con- 
clusion of Professor Freeman’s lecture it was decided to 
postpone the exhibition of Greek terra-cottas by Mr. Evans, 
and of some interesting Danish antiquities by Professor 
Westwood, to a future occasion. 


FRASER MEMORIAL, MANCHESTER. 


plea plans have been prepared by Mr. J. S. Crowther for 
the erection of the Memorial Chapel to the late Bishop 
Fraser promised by Mrs. Fraser. In endeavouring to fix upon 
a suitable site for the monument in the cathedral it was ascer- 
tained that, owing to the narrowness of the aisles, no place 
could be found which did not encroach upon the limited space 
available for worshippers. The committee, therefore, came to 
the conclusion that the best plan weuld be to erect a’ small 
chapel on the south side of the south-east aisle of thé choir 
to receive the monument. When this decision was reported 
to Mrs. Fraser she expressed her willingness to erect such a 
chapel at a cost of 1,000/, The committee have since inti- 
mated that they feel that this most generous gift increases their 
obligation to see that the monument is worthy of its place and 
purpose. After considering the details of the scheme and com- 
paring the estimates of local sculptors, it has been decided to 
entrust the execution of the memorial to Mr. Forsyth. The 
cost of the effigy, with angels at the head and feet, will be 
750 guineas. Ifthe tomb be enriched with panels and figures, 
as it ought to be, in accordance with the design which Mr. 
Crowther is preparing, it is calculated that an additiorial sum 
of 1,200/. will be required to provide for this part of the monu- 
ment with its foundations and other incidental expenses. It 
will be seen from this statement that not less than 2,000/., the 
amount originally estimated, should be raised. Towards this 
amount about 1,000/7. has been promised, and it is hoped that 
by parochial collections and other contributions from various 
parts of the diocese the remaining 1,000/. will soon be obtained. 
The chapel itself will be formed by taking out one of the 
Pilkington stained-glass windows—that is, the nearest to the 
Fleming monument—or the extreme south-east window on the 
south side of the chancel aisle The window in question will 
be preserved, and will form the window of the Memorial 
each the altar tomb and effigy being immediately under its 
ight. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue following medals and prizes were awarded at the 
last meeting of the Institute of Architects :—The Tite Prize 
value 30/., for a school of medicine and surgery, to Mr. 
BENJAMIN PRIESTLEY SHIRES, of York. A medal of merit 
was awarded to Mr. A. Patrerson, M.A., of Glasgow, and 
a certificate to Mr. E. W. LEeEson, of Oldham. For the 
Tite Prize there were six competitors, while for the Grissell 
Medal there was only one, viz., Mr. ALFRED A. Cox, 
A.R.I.B.A., to whom the medal and ten guineas were 
awarded. Sixteen competitors entered for the Soane 
Medallion, the subject given being a town church. Mr. A. 
NEEDHAM WILSON was the successful candidate. A medal 
of merit andten guineas were givento Mr. J. H. Curry, 
A.R.I.B.A.; a medal to Mr. W. H. Biviaxr, M.A., anda 
certificate to Mr. R. W. Scuutrz. The Institute Silver 
Medal and ten guineas were gained by Mr. E. H. SreppDING 
for measured drawings of Grantham Church and of the 
Tower of St. Magnus the Martyr ; a second medal and five 
guineas by Mr. A. B. MircHeE tt, the Soane Medallist of last 
year; a medal of merit by Mr. E. L. Conprr, and a certi- 
ficate by Mr. S. H. Barnstey. There were ten essays sent 
in which treated of ‘“‘ Pediments and Gables.” Mr. PAuL 
WATERHOUSE obtained the medal and twenty-five guineas, 
and Mr. W. T. OLpRIEVE, of Edinburgh, the holder of the 
Godwin Bursary for this year, a medal of merit. 


THE list of nominations to the Belgian Order of Leopold 
in connection with the International Exhibition at Antwerp, 
lately signed by the King, contains the names of a few 
French artists, MM. MEISSONIER is to be a grand officer, 
MM. Kampren, the director of the Beaux-Arts, and JULES 
LEFEVRE, the painter, are two officers. M. HENNER and 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, who are next-door neighbours in 
the strictest sense, for they occupy the first floor of one 
house, are chevaliers. M. Barrias, the sculptor, is in the 
same grade. Architecture, as often happens, has been over- 
looked. 


AN essay on the life and work of the late RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT was read on Monday evening at the Manchester 
Literary Club by Mr. Witt1am CLoucH, who, it appears, 
was a fellow-clerk of the artist when he was employed in 
the Manchester and Salford Bank. Many early sketches by 
Mr. CaLpEcoTT were exhibited, some being found on 
envelopes and in letters to his friends. About 1868 a small 
periodical was published in Manchester called Wéll-o’-the- 
Wisp, and CALDECOTT was among the contributors. In 
those days he tried to imitate JoHN LEEcH. It speaks well 
for the artist that his early friends rejoiced: in his success 
and regret his loss. 


THERE seems to be no limit in Paris to the successful 
imitation of the best classes of ancient art and workman- 
ship. Connoisseurship may be gifted with keen vision, but 
it is not always able to be safe against the fabricators. 
Unless a comprornise is effected, it is likely that the aid of 
the French Courts will shortly be invoked to determine 
whether they cannot extricate three or four of those gentle- 
men from the consequences of believing that they are proof 
against imposition. The circumstances of the case are 
curious. Connoisseur No. 1 paid 12,000 frs. to a restorer 
of antiquities for a Louis Quatorze table, which was richly 
carved and gilded. It is generally supposed that work of 
that class is beyond imitation, or rather there is no difficulty 
in detecting imitations. But with all his admiration for 
his treasure, this wealthy amateur soon sold it for 24,000 frs. 
The new owners, in their turn, passed the wonderful table 
on to a dealer who knew a good thing when he saw it; he 
paid 30,000 frs. All expensive knickknacks are sure to be 
brought under the notice of Baron DE ROTHSCHILD, But, 
as the Baron has before now paid dearly for trusting in 
experts, he is less enthusiastic than formerly about Louis 
Quatorze work, even when it bears the arms of RICHELIEU. 
He remembered that the table had once been offered to 
him at a low price. On further inquiry it was discovered 
that, unlike the famous frame for which the Baron gave so 
large a sum, the table was not an original work, but a copy. 


Is the table to descend by the same route which it has 
traversed, and are the connoisseurs to be all protected? It 
will be hard if the “restorer” is to bear all the conse- 
quences. 


THE “ Glasgow Art Club Book” has appeared, and does: 
not disappoint expectations. It contains sixty plates after 
paintings or drawings by members, including the Presidents 
of the Royal Academies in London and Edinburgh. The 
volume is obtained only by subscription, and the profits of 
the sale will be applied towards the expenses entailed by 
an enlargement of the club consequent upon the election of 
amateur members. 


THE works at the large church of Montmartre, which 
have been suspended for some months pending the settle- 
ment of the questions raised by M. Daumet, the architect, 
are about to be resumed. It is to be hoped that greater 
activity will be apparent henceforth than was to be seen for 
the past year or two. Owing to the extent of the building, 
a few dozens of workmen, although aided by a horse to: 
drag blocks, do not seem a sufficient power to complete the 
works in the century. The cost of superintendence must 
also be disproportionate. It is said that subscriptions con- — 
tinue to flow into the treasury of the committee, and we 
therefore suppose that the slowness in completing the works 
is due to political causes. In the general uncertainty it may 
not be thought wise to lay out much money, or until there 
is no apprehension of an act of confiscation. 


Tue Society of Medallists, under the presidency of the 
Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE, Deputy-Master of the Royal Mint, 
have determined to offer 20/. in prizes for medals to be 
competed for by students of this and other countries. 
Particulars can be obtained of Professor Lecros, of the 
Slade School, University College, and of Mr. R. S. PooLe 
and Mr. H. A. GRUCHER, at the British Museum. Medals. 
for competition should be sent to the care of Mr. R. S.° 
Poo.eg, British Museum, on or before May ro next. 


THE Germans are not likely to abandon a project, and 
in spite of the certainty of a large deficit, which will have to: 
be made up from the taxes, there is little doubt that the 
Berlin exhibition of 1888 will be held. A subsidy of two 
millions of marks, or 100,000/., is demanded from the city,. 
and one-half that sum from the empire. The Municipal 
Council of Berlin will also have to subscribe a sum for the 
preparatory plans. The Government appear to be eager to 
throw the whole responsibility on the promoters, but Prince 
BisMARCK has offered to use his power in order to obtain a 
reduction in the cost of transport of all goods intended to be- 
exhibited. There is so much support offered by manu- 
facturers as to remove all doubt about obtaining the sum. 
that will be necessary to construct the buildings. We have 
already described some of the features by which the exhi- 
bition will be signalised, and if the German artists are to be 
believed, it will be the most interesting display that. has. 
been seen in Europe since the year 1851. 


A SPECIAL committee of the London Corporation is 
actively engaged in preparing plans for the rearrangement. 
and rebuilding of the whole of the Corporation offices at 
Guildhall. It has been decided to pull down the whole of 
the buildings with the exception of the new council chamber,. 
the library, and the old hall itself, and to erect new offices. 
in a style in keeping with the two former buildings. Even 
the aldermen’s room, upon the ceiling of which is some of 
the finest work of Sir James THORNHILL, is to come down.. 
This is necessitated by the determination of the committee: 
to raise the level of the present offices so as to make them, 
on the first floor in comparison with the great hall. A. 
frontage of-100 feet has been secured in Aldermanbury.. 
The Basinghall Street front will be constructed in the same: 
style as the library, which it adjoins, and a carriage-way will 
be made up to the steps of the council chamber. This 
general scheme has been decided upon, and the details 
have now only to be considered and approved by the Court 
of Common Council. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ANGEL OF THE SCROLL. 


HIS figure is the last of the four which are seen on 
_ the pendentives of St. Spiridion, Trieste, and are 
the work of Signor BARzAGHI-CATTANEO. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, BROXWOOD. 


HIS building was lately opened. It stands on an 
elevated site near the road leading from the village 
to Broxwood Court, the residence of Colonel Cox, the 
founder, and consists of nave (44 feet by 20 feet), chancel 
(17 feet by 16 feet), a family chantry chapel (20 feet by 
12 feet) on the north side of chancel, and a sacristy on the 
south. Accommodation is provided for 150 people, in low 
open seats on each side, leaving a passage of 5 feet in the 
centre. The entrance is by a gabled porch on the south, 
fitted with oak seats. The nave is lighted by simple lancet 
windows, four on the north and three on the south side, 
and a triplet of lancet windows at the west end; it has an 
open timber roof, and is divided into five bays by massive 
arched principals springing from stone corbels. The font 
stands at the west end, raised on an octagonal step ; it is 
lined with lead in two divisions, and the cover is of oak 
with ornamental iron mounts, hinges, &c. On the north 
side of the nave is an arch containing the tomb of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Grecory, the first priest of Broxwood. 
The choir gallery stands in the centre of the west end, resting 
on octagonal carved pillars, and enclosed with ornamental 
tracery front, all executed in pitch pine... The chancel arch 
is of Bath stone, richly moulded, resting on triple shafts with 
moulded caps and bases ; the label or hood-mould is termi- 
nated by sculptured heads of St. RicHARD and St. THERESA, 
the patron saints of the founders. The chancel has an arched 
roof or ceiling of pitch pine, divided into panels by wood 
mouldings, and springing from a moulded cornice, also of 
wood. The east window, the gift of Mr. WELD, of Leagram, 
has three lancet lights with three trefoils over them and 
enclosed under one arch. It is filled with rich stained 
glass, by Messrs. HarpMAN, the subject being the Holy 
Family, in the centre light ; in the two side lights are 
adoring angels ; under the latter are ornamental panels, in 
the centre of which are the arms, on one side Cox im- 
paling WELD, and on the other WELD impaling SELBY. 
The high altar, the gift of Mrs. DoLMay, is of stone, with 
open arches resting on marble pillars with carved capitals 
and moulded bases. The tabernacle, an iron safe with 
engraved doors of brass, is enclosed in a stone case, over 
which is an expositorium,.standing on red granite pillars, 
and surmounted by a richly-crocketted spire. The chantry 
is separated from the chancel by two deeply-moulded 
arches of Bath stone, supported in the centre by double 
pillars of red Mansfield stone, with delicately-sculptured 
capitals and responds. It is lighted by four windows, a 
couplet of lancets with a sexfoil over at the east, a single 
light window with tracery head at the west, and two simple 
lancets on the north. Access to this chapel is through an 
archway at the north-east corner of the nave, and a corre- 
sponding archway on the opposite side of the nave com- 
municates with the sacristy and adjoining presbytery. 
Externally the walls are built of local stone of a greenish 
tint, with dressings of Bath stone; the roofs are covered 
with Broseley tiles in alternate rows of red and _ black, 
finishing with an ornamental cresting. The belfry stands 
on the east gable of the nave. The presbytery is situated 
at the south-east corner, and communicates with the church 
through the sacristy ; it contains accommodation for two 
priests, and all necessary domestic offices. The whole has 
been erected by Mr. Henry WELSH, of Hereford, in a good 
and substantial manner, from the designs and under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Cuaries F. Hanson, 
F.R.LB.A., of Clifton. The carvings and sculpture were 
executed by Mr. E. SHrpparp, of Bristol, 


CLARENDON PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


HIS church, which was opened last week, is planned 

to seat 500 adults on the ground floor, with about 

100 additional seats in an end gallery over the front en- 
trance. It consists of a nave and side aisles, divided by 


stone columns and arches, a transeptal projection from the 
north aisle forming an organ chamber. In the rear of the 
nave and south aisle, and divided from them by piers and 
arches, are a chancel and chancel aisle, which afford addi- 
tional accommodation for about 200 worshippers, and have 
an entrance from the side road. The nave, aisles, and 
gallery are fitted with fixed open benches of pitch pine, but 
the chancel floor has been left free for movable seats, so 
as to make it conveniently available for week night services. 
and other meetings less numerously attended than. the 
Sunday services. In the rear of the north aisle are three 
vestries for: minister, deacons, and ladies, together with a 
room for the curator, and in front of this aisle, with an 
entrance from the front porch, is a church-parlour or 
library. 

The material for the walling externally is Croft Halk 
rubble stone, with dressings of Derbyshire sandstone and 
red Hollington stone, the roofs being tiled. Internally the 
columns, arches, and other masonry are of Ancaster and 
white Mansfield stone, the walls being stuccoed. The roofs. 
are open framed and boarded. The pulpit is of pitch pine, 
and is situated at the west end of the nave with the com- 
munion table. 

The architect is Mr. J. Tarr, and the contractor Mr. F. 
Major. The heating is by Mr. F. AsHwELL. ‘The total 
cost is about 7,000/. 


WINDSOR CHURCH, BELFAST, 


HIS building comprises nave and transepts. The 

tower is 160 feet in height. The walls,are built of 

white sandstone with Dumfries dressings. .The woodwork 

is of pitch pine. The cost has been about 6,o00/. The 

architects are Messrs. Younc & MackeEnzir, of Donegall 
Square, Belfast. 


8ST. PAUL’S WESLEYAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, BEDFORD. 


HE main front of this building faces Harpur Street, im 
which are situated the celebrated Harpur Schools. 
The building is in the Palladian style, and planned to 
specially meet the requirements of the schools and the site. 
The walls are of red bricks, with Bath and Ketton stone 
dressings. The basement contains,a large kitchen, fitted 
with sinks, dressers, gas apparatus, boilers for the heating 
apparatus, together with a large store-room. ‘These rooms. 
are connected with the upper rooms by a lift. The ground 
floor, which is approached on the north side, comprises: 
infants’ room, 31 feet by 19 feet; committee-room, 21 feet 
by 14 feet; five classrooms; a retiring-room, with lavatories 
and water-closet. The floors are solid wood blocks. The 
upper room, which is approached by two separate flights 
of stairs of HawKsLey’s: patent treads, is 71 feet 3 inches 
long, 32 feet 3 inches wide, and 23 feet high to cone of 
ceiling. The walls have a dado of pitch pine, 5 feet high. 
The roof is partially open timber, with a cornice at the 
springing, and panelled in each bay. Special attention has 
been given to ventilation. Fresh air is admitted by flues in 
the walls, and Boytr’s air-pump ventilators are applied on 
the roof. The whole of the building is warmed by hot- 
water pipes. ‘The acoustic properties of the large room are 
very good. Thecontractors were Messrs. WARTON, WALKER. 
& Apams, and the architects Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, 
St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 


OLD EDINBURGH ARCHITECTS. 


PAPER—being the third of a series—on “ Old Edinburgh 
Architects” was read by Mr. John M‘Lachlan at last 
week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
Beginning with Sir Wm. Bruce, of Kinross and Balcaskie, in 
the time of Charles II., Mr. M‘Lachlan referred to his political 
services in connection with the Restoration, and to his appoint- 
ment as Master of the King’s Works and Architect to His 
Majesty. Bruce had been brought up in the school where 
stately Classicism asserted its power, and his principal works. 
were Holyrood Palace and the central portion of Hopetoun 
House. Dealing next with the Mylne family, Mr. M‘Lachlan 
said they were master masons to many successive kings of 
Scotland, and they were connected with many important build- 
ings in the kingdom. Having briefly sketched their history, 
he said that to Robert Mylne we owed Mylne’s Square and 
Mylne’s Court, which were designed as a protest against the 
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marrow lanes and closes which were so characteristic of the 
Edinburgh of previous centuries; the same architect and 
‘builder repaired the battlements of Edinburgh Castle after its 
siege by the Earl of Leven in 1689; while his grandson built 
‘the old Blackfriars Bridge over the Thames, and Inveraray 
Castle. The latter’s brother, William, was the architect and 
‘puilder of the Edinburgh North Bridge. The Adams family 
were also interesting in the history of Scottish architecture, and 
-one of the most notable of its members was William Adams, 
who lived in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and who, 
among many other works, designed the wings of Hopetoun 
‘House, Dumfries House, Floors Castle, Haddo House, and the 
old Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. On the motion of Mr. Russell, 
a cordial vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. M‘Lachlan for his 
interesting paper, and the chairman expressed the hope that he 
would continue his efforts to give them some account of their 
yprofessional ancestors. 


A PAINTER’S EXPERIENCE.* 


HAVE been looking at the many elaborate and clever 

drawings for which it will presently be my pleasant duty 
‘to distribute the well-deserved rewards. I suppose some of the 
competitors mean to devote their lives to art—that they feel 
that irresistible- impulse which makes every other calling 
irksome. If so, they are quite right not to hesitate, for, whether 
‘they are successful or not—in a worldly sense—it has this 
advantage over all other pursuits, that the very occupation is 
happiness and reward, whereas most of the others are only 
means to procure them. But they must be in earnest. They 
must not think, like the modern “Impressionists” (another 
mame for a combination of laziness and. impudence) that 
‘anything can be achieved without long, hard work. Still, that 
is far from being all. Diligent application in art classes, from 
the cast, from the living model, diligent study of anatomy and 
perspective are no doubt indispensable, but there is something 
as, if not more, important, and that is sketching. Sketching 
in-doors and out-of-doors (but especially the latter), human or 
animal form, in repose or in movement, trees, clouds or waves, 
flowers or still life. There is no object too ugly or too common- 
place but that it would be useful to sketch it. Make it a law 
never to let a single day pass without having enriched your 
sketch-book somehow. If circumstances will not allow cf your 
sketching on the spot, {ry at least to note a few salient points, 
and even if that is impossible, look well at the object, and as 
soon as you reach home, before even taking off your overcoat, 
«ry how far you can draw it from memory. 

There is a most interesting treatise on painting written in 
Italian by Cennino Cennini, a pupil of a pupil of Giotto, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The poor man wrote that 
excellent book at the age of eighty in the debtors’ prison in 
Florence. He begins :— You who with gentle mind want to 
devote your lives to art adorn yourselves first with love, fear of 
“God, obedience and perseverance. Put yourselves under a 
master as soon, and leave him as late, as you can.” He then 
proceeds to give a list of the different branches of knowledge 
an art-student ought to acquire, and its length is enough to 
make your hair stand onend. It comprises all the colourman’s, 
as well as the gilder’s and frame-maker’s trades, the grinding 
of colours, the preparing of canvases, panels and walls for 
‘tempera and fresco-painting, and a lot of other things besides. 
A most curious chapter is the 61st, where he teaches us how to 
paint the face of a living human being in tempera, oil, or even 
varnish, and how to get the paint off the skin afterwards, which 
‘seems to prove that “enamelling” is not exclusively a modern 
practice. He fixes, as.the time during which an art-apprentice 
ought to be articled to a master, how long do you think? five 
years? nay, longer; ten years? still more. He fixes it at 
thirteen years. We will not follow him thus far. But he says 
one great word, and, curiously enough, Leonardo da Vinci, one 
of the most accomplished men that ever lived, repeats it in his 
treatise on painting nearly a century later; both say, “ Vattene 
-soletto” (““go alone”). Why go alone? In order that you 
may have your eyes open absolutely undisturbed, to drink 
‘in nature in all its aspects and phases, and take record every 
day—I might also say—and night. After a while you will 
find that you have been made familiar with all the visible 
‘world, that you have a stock to draw upon when wanted, 
-and that you have furnished your mind like a well-appointed 
thouse. 

It has another advantage, it enables you to illustrate, and to 
“supply in that way (if wanted) the means for graver and more 
costly studies which ought to go hand in hand with it. But quite 
apart from that consideration, illustrating is an excellent practice. 
Most of our contemporary artists who have reached the top of 
the tree began their career with it. I need only mention, among 
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many others, Sir J, E. Millais, Sir F. Leighton, Luke Fildes, 
and that great artist whose premature death I considera real 
calamity to modern English art, Fred Walker. Therefore I 
cannot sufficiently impress on your minds the all importance of 
sketching and illustrating, and it would make me very proud 
indeed if I could think that these words have induced any of 
you to follow my advice. Iam sure that he would be grateful 
to me in after life. 

But thereis another, a rather neglected branch of art, which 
that great and good prince, the Prince Consort (whose influence 
was chiefly instrumental in promoting the spread of art schools 
all over England) had uppermost in his mind. I mean deco- 
rative art. The characteristic feature of the English mind is 
originality—often genius, not taste. Taste is the heirloom of the 
French. Genius cannot be formed, but taste can. Through 
centuries of tradition the French have acquired such a supre- 
macy in decorative art that they are in request all over the 
world. I have seen in a large Manchester cotton-printing firm 
two Frenchmen, who, for inventing little bits of original patterns 
were paid the salary of a judge. There is a wide field for such 
of you as do not feel the calling for the highest flight of art, 
and a very honourable and interesting field it is. Its study is 
comparatively easy, and through the art libraries the best 
examples are now within everybody’s reach. The craving to 
paint pictures is a dangerous one. 
reject many thousands every year, still admitting far too many. 
To make a good pair of boots is far more meritorious than to 
make a bad picture. The highest art is a mission, that only 
those ought to embrace who are prepared for every sacrifice. 
What would you think of a missionary who would risk his life 
among the cannibals only to gain a livelihood? Art and 
science, creation and investigation are the two great treasures 
of humanity, but art is the highest. It forms a link with the 
invisible world, with that bourne whence no traveller returns, 
but of which every true artist has a foretaste. Art claims the 
whole man, and his whole time—but it does not claim the 
whole of this evening. We will here conclude these few 
results of my art experience, and if there is time left and your 
patience is not exhausted, I will ask your permission to change 


the subject and keep the other half of my promise in giving you 


some of my social experience. 

Your venerable chairman whilst sitting to me for his por- 
trait, had to spend many more hours in my company than 
would have fallen to my lot under ordinary circumstances. 
With true Christian spirit he does not dwell on his sufferings, 
but only remembers the efforts I made to lessen the tedium of 


the long hours, and he kindly suggests that some episodes I told 


him of my life in Rome during a stay of sixteen years might be 
interesting to you. 
bility, and tell you what I saw of His Holiness Pope Pius IX. 
Pope Gregory XVI., his predecessor, had died, and without 
stopping to describe to you the very interesting ceremonies 
performed at a Pope’s funeral and which I had the rare chance 
of witnessing, I pass at once to the interregnum called “Sede 
vacante” (the vacant throne), to which the election of Pius IX. 
put an end. 

On a broiling June morning in 1846, my old landlady 
burst into my studio, exclaiming, “E fatto il nuovo Papa,” 
“the new Pope is made.” 
del Ouirinale where the conclave was being held. As most of 
the time-honoured customs connected with the ceremonial of 
the Papal Court have since been swept away by political events, 
and are not likely to be revived, a few things I witnessed 
during that time may be of interest to you. The greatest pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent the cardinals during the conclave 
from having any communication whatever with the outer world. 
Each cardinal has his dinner daily brought to him from his 
home in a large basket (somewhat like those used by our 
laundresses). Two servants in cocked hats and gala livery 
carry it, preceded by a third with a wand. It is a most curious 
spectacle to see a procession of some dozens of these baskets 
solemnly carried along the streets. At the only entrance to the 
conclave the contents of the baskets are most strictly examined 
to see that no written communication be hidden between or 
even inside the viands. Another interesting relic was a common 
iron stove pipe, about two yards long, protruding from one of 
the windows on the basement of the palace where the conclave 
is held. It is connected with a stove inside in which the 
written votes are daily burnt, until one of the cardinals has 
obtained the requisite majority. Therefore the public watches 
that bit of pipe with the keenest. interest, and, finding that at 
the given hour no smoke had issued that morning, they knew 
for certain that the new Pope was made. When I reached the 
Piazza I found it full of people patiently waiting in the blazing 
sun, meanwhile beguiling the time by good-naturedly chaffing 
the new Pope’s stout old coachman, who chuckled with satis- 
faction high up on the box of his master’s profusely decorated 
cardinal’s coach. He had suddenly become a great personage 
and owner of the entire contents of his master’s stables. Pre- 
sently we heard a knocking as of masons, and sure enough, 
looking up, we saw on the great balcony overlooking the Piazza 
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I will follow his advice on his responsi-_ 


Of course I rushed off to the Piazza — 
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on the first floor two common masons knocking a hole into the | I carefully scraped together a goodish heap, and later on made 


temporary brick wall, which is run up during the conclave to 
prevent all communication with the outer world from that 
quarter. As soon as the hole was big enough to allow of the 
creeping through of a man, although with difficulty, out came 
a cardinal, and from the front of the balcony, in a loud voice, 
he proclaimed in Latin, “I announce to you the joyous event 
that we have for Pope His Eminence Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti, 
who has chosen the name of Pius IX.!” The cardinal having 
crept back through the hole, out came two others, their flaming 
red robes shining in the sun, followed by the new Pope, dressed 
for the first time in pontificals. Placing himself between the 
two, amidst a dead silence, he gave us his first pontifical bless- 
ing, holding his handkerchief to his eyes, weeping. Had he 
forebodings of the vicissitudes of his long and chequered reign, 
and that he would be the last of the long line of Pope-Kings? 
Who knows? Certain it is that he reached a popularity through 
the very first liberal acts of his reign equalled only by the 
unpopularity which overshadowed its end. 

__ I was naturally most anxious to add his portrait to a collec- 
tion I had then begun, and have ever since carried on, of 
celebrities in slight pencil drawing with autograph signature. 
One fine morning I got a note from Cardinal Antonelli, the 
Chief Secretary of State, to whom I had previously expressed 
my wish while drawing him, telling me to come at once to the 
Quirinal, where I would be admitted to the honour of sketching 
His Holiness. Of course I was on the spot in evening dress 
half an hour after receiving this welcome communication. The 
King of Sardinia, a most devoted son of the Church, whose 
sen incorporated the Papal States into United Italy a few 
years later, had sent—it almost sounds like irony—had 
expressly sent a sculptor from Turin to make a_ bust 
of the new Pope for him, and that was the lucky chance which 
procured me the fulfilment of my wish. When introduced into 
the gorgeous room where the Pope was to sit, I found myself 
alone with some attendants. A kind of artist’s model-throne 
covered with green baize standing near the window, I put one 
of the servants into the gilt arm-chair on it and moved it about 
so as to find out the best light beforehand, and waited, I con- 
fess, with beating heart. Presently the door was thrown wide 
open, and in walked His Holiness, benignly smiling, dressed in 
white, except the red shoes, called “ mules,” with the golden 
cross embroidered on them, and which the faithful are allowed 
te kiss. He was followed by two Monsignori in purple robes 
with broad silk sashes and innumerable little buttons down the 
front. The Pope got into the gilt arm-chair. The two took 
their places at the back on either side, the one holding a 
breviary, the other a large snuff-box. Having asked and ob- 
‘tained permission to sit down, I at once began my work, while 
His Holiness deigned to ask me what was my native town. 
“Hamburg,” I answered. “Hamburg!” said he; “I under- 
stand that they do not speak proper German there.” I 
humbly submitted that we rather prided ourselves on 
the purity of our German. “Oh!” he exclaimed, “I 
was thinking of Hungary.” “Not quite the same thing,” 
thought I, and worked on. After a little while, no sculp- 
tor making his appearance, the Pope simply observed, 
“ Sara’ morto !” (“he must be dead”), declaring at the same 
‘time that he had only twenty minutes to give us, as a Prussian 
princess was to have an audience in a pavilion in the garden, 
heretic ladies not being then received in the palace. After a 
moment of silence, the Pope took the breviary from the right- 
hand Monsignore, and began with closed eyes and in a low 
mumbling voice to recite the breviary which every Roman 
‘Catholic priest has to recite daily, put the Pope only when he 
has time. He thought he had then, but I fear I disagreed 
‘with him, for he was greatly interfering with my pursuit. All 
the time the snuff-box was in constant request from the other 
Monsignore, and its contents profusely used. Suddenly a side- 
door flew open and on the threshold our Turinese sculptor 
threw himself on his knees, and the perspiration streaming 
from his forehead, with uplifted arms implored the Pope’s 
pardon. By some mischance the command had not reached 
iim in time. With feverish haste he began to thumb the 
shapeléss heap of clay which stood prepared on a modelling- 
‘stool, but the Pope smilingly got on his legs--the time 
was up—and with a blessing left us; but not before I had 
craved and obtained his signature to my hasty sketch—a most 
exceptional favour. ‘‘ You have well observed,” he said, holding 
my sketch in his hand, “that the left side of my face was 
paralysed when I was in Chili. It never got quite right again.” 
To which doubtful compliment I silently acquiesced—no doubt 
my sketch was out of drawing. Left alone with the desolate 
sculptor, who was loudly bewailing his sad fate, I looked about 
to impress on my mind the magnificent lofty apartment, the 
fresco-painted ceiling, the rich tapestry, and the profusely gilt 
ornaments, which I was not likely ever to see again, when 
my eye was caught by a brownish coating of the green baize 
about His Holiness’s chair. It was the superabundance of 
snuff, which, however, was not to be wasted. Remembering the 
fanatical enthusiasm of a charming young lady-friend of mine, 


her a most welcome present of it. She put it in a rich locket, 
worthy of the priceless contents, and no doubt wears it ona 
chain round her neck to this very day. But I fear I have 
already detained you beyond the allotted time, and my young 
friends are no doubt looking forward impatiently to the prizes 
which we will now proceed to distribute. 


RESEARCHES IN TUNIS. 


NOTHER report has been received from Consul-General 
Playfair describing a consular tour in Tunis during last 
October and November. Tunis is now as much a part of 
French territory as the neighbouring colony of Algeria, though 
the Government is still carried on in the name of the Bey. 
The old treaties are still in force, but French tribunals have 
taken the place of consular courts, and it was evident that there 
was no longer any necessity for maintaining a political agency. 
On a vacancy occurring in that office, Colonel Playfair’s con- 
sular jurisdiction, which formerly was confined to Algeria, was 
extended to the regency as well. It is curious to note how in 
this respect history has to some extent repeated itself. The 
first British consul of whom we have any knowledge was John 
Tipton, who resided in Algiers in that capacity certainly prior 
to 1580. In 1585, Mr. William Harcborne, our ambassador at 
Constantinople, in virtue of authority from Queen Elizabeth, 
extended his jurisdiction and appointed him “Consul of the 
English in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli,” by a regular commission 
very similar in tenor to those used at the present day, forward- 
ing also an equally regular exequatur from the Porte. 

M. Cambon, the Resident-General, admits that the English 
have some knowledge as to the best method of governing a 
settled colony, or rather of allowing a colony to govern itself ; 
but it is open to question whether we are always equally 
successful in the case of conquered territory. We are apt at 
the outset to make concessions in the matter of laws, lan- 
guages, &c., which greatly hamper our liberty of action after- 
wards. We push our regard for foreign interests to its extreme 
limits ; we allow equal rights to all nations, and in commercial 
matters a British subject has no better position than any other. 
The French adopt a contrary policy : their colonies are avowedly 
for themselves alone ; native industry and enterprise are care- 
fully protected ; the foreign element is held in high disfavour, 
and strangers are tolerated at the best as a necessary evil. This 
is not yet the case in Tunis, although the press there is begin- 
ning to clamour in this sense. But what must inevitably happen 
before long may be gathered from what is happening in 
Algeria. The Government there is using its utmost endeavours 
to force strangers to accept French naturalisation. 

At Tunis itself, and in its immediate vicinity, some fine 
roads are already in a state of progress, but the railway which 
unites Tunis with Algeria and the roads are almost the only 
considerable works that have yet been carried out, with a view 
to improving the means of communication. It may be doubted 
whether the railway is, so far, an unmixed advantage to Tunis 
itself. The products of the country show a tendency to find an 
exit through Algeria. This is very natural, considering that 
one terminus of the line is at the secure and commodious 
harbour of Bone, while on the other side there is no harbour 
at all. The roadstead at the Goletta is completely exposed to 
the east ; vessels have to lie a long way from the shore, and 
the distance which separates it from the railway at Tunis is 
very considerable. Two courses. are open to obviate this diffi- 
culty. Either to create a harbour in the sea near Carthage, or 
to take the sea to Tunis. It is one of the most cherished ideas 
of Cardinal Lavigerie, the distinguished prelate who rules the 
Church in North Africa, to restore the great city, once the 
queen of Africa and the rival of Rome itself, and to erect a 
new Carthage to the glory of the French nation, having a 
grand cathedral on what is to them the hallowed ground where 
St. Louis died. And, indeed, no more queenly site for a great 
city is conceivable. 

The European population has greatly increased since the 
French occupation. A large European town is springing up 
between the Arab city and the lake. Wide roads and streets 
are surrounding the former, but the picturesque and well- 
furnished Arab bazaars—the sole remaining ones in North 
Africa, a precious historical monument and a source of never- 
ceasing deliglt to travellers—are still untouched. 

In archeology immense study has been made. Tunis w7s 
one of the few places in the world where an almost unexplored 
field remained for the archzeologist. It may be said to be one 
vast museum—certainly a perfect library of epigraphical trea- 
sure. Even the ancient names of places have hardly changed, 
the modern nomenclature being simply a corruption of the 
Latin words. Great Roman roads radiated from Carthage, and 
even an immense series of secondary ones can ‘still in many 
instances be traced by miliary columns, testifying to the ancient 
prosperity of the country and to the genius of its occupants, 
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whether Punic or Roman. Every town on the course of these 
roads had its temples, basilica, palaces, forum, and therm, its 
theatre and amphitheatre. Triumphal arches and city gates 
are still found in all their classic grandeur, and at every step 
the traveller meets Roman forms of almost monumental 
character. Near the cities are extensive cemeteries and mag- 
nificent mausolea, and even sepulchres of the so-called Mega- 
lithic type. 

For. several years past the “Archives des Missions 
Scientifiques et Littéraires,” encouraged by the Ministers of 
Public Instruction and the Fine Arts, have contained many 
important records of exploration. The late M. Tissot, whose 
death was a calamity for Tunis, particularly directed his talents 
to this subject ; and many distinguished savants and travellers 
have contributed valuable memoirs, particularly M. de la 
Blanchére, Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts, MM. Cagnat, 
Gasselin, Poinssot, Schmidt, and Reinach. ‘The officers of the 
army of occupation have added records of their discoveries and 
observations, and the engineers engaged in railway surveys 
have worthily furnished their quota to the general mass of 
knowledge lately acquired. But as every account has a debit 
as well as a credit side, it must be recorded that the subordinate 
contractors look upon Roman ruins as quarries left for their 
especial benefit, and have not hesitated to destroy the splendid 
triumphal arch of Bulla Regia in order to obtain cut stone for 
their railway culverts, and to pull down a part of the more 
splendid aqueduct which conducted the water of Zaghouan to 
Carthage, to obtain metal for a new military road, and finally, 
to run the railway through another part of it. 

Among other places visited by the Consul-General was El- 
Kantara, where are the ruins of a magnificent city, probably 
Meninx. The ruins of El-Kantara have not yet been sufficiently 
explored ; some fine things have been found and immediately 
carried off, but enough remains to show that Meninx must have 
been a place of unusual magnificence, What particularly struck 
the Consul-General was the wealth of richly-coloured marble 
employed—capitals, shafts, vases, sculptured stones of immense 
size, sarcophagi, &c., all of the richest varieties of coloured 
marbles and breccias, but none of African origin. A few speci- 
mens were picked up at random, but by no means a complete 
collection of those represented. They were as follows :—/osso 
brecciato, a very uncommon variety; large white pebbles 
cemented in a rich red matrix. vor de Persico, a light 
rose-coloured variety used for statuary. Another variety, 
probably of the same marble, but of a purple tint, and 
with the richest and most delicate agate-like markings. 
Purple Rosso Antico, of very rich colour and crystalline 
structure. Occhio de Pernice, a most uncommon variety. 
Marmo Cipollino, greenish colour, much used for columns 
at Rome and elsewhere. There was another variety of a 
grey tint. All these marbles appear to be Greek, and 
testify to the riches and importance of the city, and to the 
extent of its commerce with the Levant. Perhaps some of 
them were obtained by the Carthaginians from the Greek 
towns sacked by them in the Sicilian wars. In one place 
was a remarkably fine mosaic, but much injured since its 
discovery. 

Other important Roman remains exist at Bou Ghara, the 
ancient Gighdis, to the south-west of the lake, and, indeed, 
everywhere in that part of the mainland, as far as Zarzis, the 
last port on the Tunisian coast. In the map which has lately 
(January 1885) been issued by the Dépét de la Guerre, upwards 
of fifty places are marked with the letters “R. R.,” indicating 
the existence of Roman ruins. 

One of the places visited was the Island of Djerba, which is 
one of the most interesting places on the North African coast, 
as it is supposed to be the island of the lotus-eaters described 
by Homer. It is mentioned by many ancient writers, and the 
joint emperors Gallus and his son Volusianus were both raised 
to the purple from Djerba. Much controversy has arisen 
regarding the lotus, which so enchanted strangers as to tempt 
them to desert their companions and their fatherland. Most 
writers have been content to follow Shaw, generally the most 
accurate of observers, who identifies the lotus with the seedra 
of the Arabs, the jujube, or fruit of the Ziziphus. The wild 
variety is the common scrub of the country near Algiers, where 
Shaw resided ; it becomes less common as we approach the 
south, and Colonel Playfair neither saw nor could hear of the 
existence of a single plant in Djerba, which island Shaw never 
visited. No human being who has ever tasted its fruit once 
would care to do so again ; it is not, in fact, possible either for 
man or animals to exist upon it. There is a cultivated variety 
somewhat more palatable, but still, by no means a luscious 
fruit or worthy of immortality. It seems to Colonel Playfair 
unnecessary to go out of the way to search for the Homeric 
food ; the island is covered with it at the present time, no 
greater blessing than it was ever bestowed by Providence on 
man, and no other fruit is so all-sufficient for human sustenance 
as the “ honey-sweet lotus” of the ancients, the date of the 
modern Arab. i 


OF BOLOGNA.* 


in the full enjoyment of a most enviable and acceptable 
holiday, I strolled away before breakfast towards those cele- 


a “constitutional” to the top of the higher one and enjoy 
the view from such an isolated and commanding position, 
at the height of some 300 feet from the ground. I had, more-- 
over, a desire to acquaint myself with the arrangements and 
construction of its interior, especially with reference to its stair- 
case, the thickness of its walls, the diminution of its exterior 


the mortar and of the construction. I had no intention of 
making any special use of my investigations, but, having takem 
a few notes, I was urged by a friend to put them into shape, as. 
likely to afford some little interest, if not instruction, to others. 
also. 

The Architectural Association immediately arose to my 


/*view in the long prospective, and having taken sketches of a. 


few details, carefully to scale, I felt that I might be able the 
better to come before you. Most unfortunately on reaching 
Florence I irremediably lost my sketch-book, and together with: 
it my hopes of being able to prepare anything worth producing. 
Nevertheless, on my return journey, the interval of an hour and 
a half between my trains afforded me the opportunity of re- 
newing some of my notes of this’ tower, and taking again some 
dimensions of its sectional treatment. 
of my second visit I am a little doubtful on one or two points, 
but I shall still venture to give you the leading features of this- 
interesting structure, together with a few practical hints with 
reference to modern brickwork, which its study suggested 
to me. 

This tower—the completed one—was built in the year 1109, 


adjoining tower, built by the family of the Garisenda in the 
following year, probably never was completed. Intended to 


tion is between 19 degs. and 20 degs., that of the other being 
only 13 degs. There were formerly endless doubts and dis~ 
putes among tourists and guide-books, and the question is very 


were purposely built in this way, or whether they had subsided 
through defective foundations. 
Garisenda was built thus—purposely on the slanting-dicular. 
But their appearance, no less than contemporary history, seems. 


diately after and partly during the course of their erection. 
This certainly was the case at Pisa. 
declination is the greatest at the lower part, and thence to about 
two-thirds of its height it is gradually led back by a gentle 
curve towards the perpendicular. I say “towards” the per- 


the eye can judge, 


the tower at Pisa, as well as of those of Bologna, and assured 
himself that a sufficient subsidence was still taking place to 
make it probable that they must eventually fall in a certain 
number of years, if it should still continue as he maintained it 
did. To my mind the probability is wholly against their fall— 
ing, inasmuch as they must have fallen long ago had not the 
ratio of the subsidence been one of diminution rather than of 
increase, or even of a regular fixed quantity. The greater the 
divergence from the centre of gravity the more rapid would be 
the subsidence, other causes being equal; but here the ratio of 
subsidence seems to be less, at any rate so far as it has gone, 


ago nearly reached its bearings, it is not likely that more thar 
its name would have now come down to posterity. It would 
not be surprising to hear that the Tower of Pisa is still sinking, 
considering the way in which the water has been allowed to 
stand from time to time, from six inches to one foot in depth, 
round the base on the lower side, and to soak away into the: 
foundations. 

It appears, indeed, like the Chapel of the Spinelli, to have 
sunk bodily into the earth, for its lowest stage stands uow in a 
deep area sunk around it. In confirmation of the theory that 
their declination is from subsidence, rather than from intention, 
is the fact that a considerable part of the Tower of the 
Garisenda was taken down from fear of its declination becom- 
ing dangerous. Gally Knight says that the Asinelli Tower also- 
was reduced in height by 156 feet after the earthquake in 1416. 
Then, again, the idea of an intended inclination seems wholly 
improbable from the mere difficulty there must be in building: 
‘safely to such a great height, with inclined and diminishing 
perpends or plumbings, and on an inclined bed, to say nothing’ 


BRICKWORK, AND THE LEANING TOWERS. 


Ay 
pee myself at Bologna one fine September morning’ - 


brated towers, and I thought I could not do better than take - 


dimensions, the description of bricks used, and the nature of 


From the hurried nature + 


by Gherardo Asinelli, from whom it derives its name. The 
out-top the other, it is now but half its height, whilst its declina-. - 
often still asked at the present day, as to whether the towers. - 
Beedeker says the Tower of the 
conclusively to point to their subsidence taking place inrme-— 


In this campanile the 


pendicular, for the upper part is still out of the line, so far as. 


Signor Filopante, of Bologna, took accurate observations of 


and, therefore, it must be diminishing, and unless it had long” 


-* A paper read by Mr. W. White, F.S.A., at a meeting of the 
| Architectural Association on February 26. 
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.I2-inch newel and 73 inch rise. 
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of the absurdity of supposing that the men of that day would 
‘not start the walling in level beds, even if they really had an 


‘intention of building out of the upright, which is an almost 


“equal absurdity, although there may have been then, as now, 


remarkable men who would set aside common sense to strain 
after an affectation of originality. The name Asinelli may 
‘be interpreted as meaning “little asses.” And if the theory of 
an intended inclination as attributed to them had proved to 


-be the true one, the diminutive ought rather to be changed into 
othe opposite. 


But this certainty would:not be appropriate to 
the constructors of this interesting and remarkable monument. 
‘The experience of the builders of the Asinelli Tower appears 
‘to have been lost upon their successors in the following year as 


sto the treatment of the foundation of the Tower of the 


Garisenda. They altogether failed to complete their work. 
‘There it stands, a crude and forlorn monument of honourable 
vivalry, we will hope, between the two families. 

There is but little attempt in these towers at the orna- 
mental treatment of detail in brickwork, which characterises 
so much of the Italian work, and adds so greatly to its 
beauty and interest. There is, however, in the Asinelli good 
and careful design and construction about the several parts, 
giving it an effect of satisfactory harmony and completeness. 

We must now proceed to a short description of the building 
itself. The base of the toweris about 51 feet square, but nearly 
half of this is formed by an enclosing wall carrying a terrace at 
‘forty-three steps, or about 27 feet, from the ground, with a 
parapet hung out some feet over it, upon a deep moulded corbel 
course. At about 80 feet above this is a battlemented set-off 
externally, and a paved floor. The tower, then rises some 
220 feet, diminishing upwards to the corbel course carrying the 
parapet, at the paved platform on which the cupola stands. 
The cupola is a bell tower. It is about 8 feet square, and is 
covered with an ogee roof. It has a large plain semicircular- 
headed belfry window on each of its four sides. So much for 
its general aspect. We must now look a little more closely 
into the details of its construction. 

We enter at the base by a narrow door, the head of which 
is formed partly by arching and partly by stone lintels, on 
massive corbels, through a wall to feet thick, into a circular 
‘staircase of 6 feet 10 inches diameter. Very few of the original 
steps of this staircase remain. There were about fifteen steps 
in the circuit, giving 17 inches in width next the wall, with a 
The newel staircase ceases at 
about the ninety-third step, or in about six circuits. The inside 
ais then set off square, 9 feet 3 inches each way, with walls 
reduced internally to 8 feet 8 inches thick, the walls having 
been already reduced externally from to feet at the base to 
9 feet 8 inches at the top of the newel staircase. This external 
reduction is by a set-off at the height of the forty-third step 
already. spoken of. There is a small opening out on to the 
parapeted terrace. This terrace is carried on a small barrel 
vaulting and external wall, which does not seem to be otherwise 
connected with the main structure, to which it forms a surbase, 


.and around which rude sheds were built early in the fifteenth 


century, in such a way as effectually to disguise the original 
design. Just below the cessation of the newel staircase comes 
the first window in the west front, and from its position with 
relation to the stairs, and to the windows over, in the north 
front, I concluded that the newel staircase was to have been 
carried up, but was abandoned. Remains of ten or twelve 
steps are still visible, broken off at the wall, where the well-hole 
begins. At about two-fifths of the height there is a plain 
groined vaulting, and paved floor opposite, the embattled 
-exterior set-off seen in the perspective. At the top of the tower 
is a vault, with a twofold system of ribs, to carry the paved 
terrace and cupola over. To this I must recur presently. 
There must be some error in the height of this cupola as given 
by Murray at 38 feet. The portion rising behind the parapet 
cannot be more than 17 feet or 18 feet—z.e., nearly three times 
the height of the 6-feet door from the terrace up to the spring 
of the copper-covered ogee roof with which it is capped, and 
this roof cannot be more than 9g feet. This would make it 
but 27 feet at the most, and only 19 feet above the 8-feet 
parapet. Possibly the height may be taken to the top of the 
finial. 

From the landing where the newel ceases, the ascent is now 
made by a rickety wooden staircase, in short flights against 
each wall of the square, with insufficient supports ; the outer 
string having sunk'some 3 inches below the wall-string all the 
way up. These steps rise about 7 inches. I name this chiefly 
as affording a check—very slight, it must be admitted—to the 
respective heights of the stages and offsets by which I 
measured’ ‘my section. But I cannot give accurately even 
the number of the steps. There is an old saying that 


-“*some people cannot count,” and Murray numbers them at 


429. This, at all events, cannot be correct. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty in counting these steps, there being a number 
of low quasi-steps, varying from 1} inches to 3 inches in height, 
which one hardly knows whether to count or not. And I had 
not the opportunity of checking my cwnt ne a second time. 


+ 


I lost my dinner as it was, and very nearly my train, which 
would have been almost as bad. But, in ascending, by adding 
together the number of steps in the stages, or points at which 
I made note of them, they come to 452, besides the cupola, 
which was locked. Whereas in descending I counted them 
through, to the vaulted stage 271, and to the ground 174, 
making in all 445, which is probably the more correct number, 
though still 16 more than given by Murray. Then as to the 
height in feet authorities differ. Of course I could not measure 
this. But Murray gives it at 293 feet, and at 331 feet to 
the top of the lantern. I ought to say that, except- 
ing the cupola, so far as 1 can calculate approxi- 
mately by the steps, and also by the distance apart of 
the putlog holes, my dimensions work out to the same result 
within a few feet, although with such small units it is very easy 
to be a long way out. But it is only on this basis that I have 
been able to go for the accompanying section. ‘There are, in 
addition to the stages, but two material offsets on the inside. 
The manner in which they are made suggests the possibility of 
intermediate vaulted floors having been contemplated at these 
points. The others are only from 1 inch to 3 inches, and at 
very irregular intervals from Io feet to 15 feet apart. There 
are recesses left for large beams at most of them. There is 
nothing to show whether these were ever provided or not, but 
they were probably used for stages or landings for the steps or 
ladders. The heights of the stages of scaffolding outside seem 
to have been very regular. Above the set-off these were 4 feet 
9 inches apart, and below it 4 feet 6 inches. These holes were 
not filled up. Indeed in Italy they generally built from the 
interiors with scaffolding only hung out from the wall, and the 
holes were still left perhaps to facilitate further repairs. Their 
appearance is not so objectionable as one might suppose, and 
in this case especially. I think they add a favourable feature 
to the work, which would otherwise have nothing to relieve its 
massive plainness and monotony. It also affords to the eye 
better means of taking in the real height and scale of the 
building. The windows are small, being 17 inches wide and 
4 feet 3 inches high to the spring. The interior opening is 
2 feet 4 inches wide. The sills are weathered a little outwards, 
and stepped to throw out the wet. 

We come now to the vaulting of the flat roof. There are 
first two main ribs across laterally one and a half brick wice by 
one brick deep, z.¢.,16 inches by 11 inches, and over these 
resting on them are diagonal ribs 11 inches by 11 inches filled 
in with brick vaulting, and covered with a paving of brick flat. 
The walls are, as we have seen, 5 feet 11 inches thick above 
the battlemented set-off, and at the top they are 3 feet 2 inches, 
so that they diminish above the extreme set-off to nearly 
one-half their thickness, and to less than one-half of their 
thickness from above the basement. The t!o-feet wall at 
bottom is ten bricks thick, and the wall is three bricks at 
the top—not of our 9-inch brick, but about 12 inches, when laid 
as they are, with a wide mortar joint. Both quoins and faces 
are wonderfully true. The bricks are hard and the mortar 
sound, and though it has endured the beat of the storm for 
nearly 800 years, it would still put to shame most of the brick- 
work of the present day. I did not observe any system of bond 
in the work. So far as I could see, little or no attention seems 
to have been paid to it. Perhaps some one can enlighten us 
presently on this point. The irregularity in the size of the 
bricks would not be conducive of regularity in this respect. 
They are very irregular in form, but the average size would be 
11 inches long and 13 inches to 2} inches thick. Five courses 
of bricks, with an equal number of joints, measure 1 foot 
I inch. 

Thus the mortar beds are 8 inch thick, and the side 
joints are frequently much larger. Consequently every brick is 
wholly surrounded by mortar, which forms a compact mass 
throughout the structure, contrasting strongly with the fine 
thin joint with which bricks are lodged together at their edges 
after the fashionable mode now in use in England. Sooner or 
later we shall have to come to specifying our mortar joints to 
be not Zess than half or three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
instead of not more than one quarter. I have, indeed, for a 
long while specified the side.joints to be wide enough to allow 
of their being fully filled with mortar. It necessitates good 
mortar and good construction. 

Having now considered the. construction, we come to the 
design and proportion of the tower externally. It is a work in 
which nothing is meagre or vulgar, nothing clumsy or top- 
heavy. ‘There is no extravagant treatment. By a nice adjust- 
ment of parts a result has been arrived at which we may call 
bold and simple without being crude; light without being 
flimsy ; massive without being cumbrous. I am sorry to be 
able to say so little about the basement storey. But it affects 
the present outline but little. Itis, in any case, effectually con- 
cealed by the houses from all points from which the whoie 
could be properly taken in. If these houses were away, the 
value of its massive basement would no doubt be evident. The 
next stage is built with littte or no diminution in its sides. It 
terminates in the embattled weathering or set-off, which forms 
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a base high above the surrounding houses. The set-off being 
as much as 16 inches, is strongly marked, although there is no 
abruptness in the lines by which it is effected. But your atten- 
tion must be especially directed to the diminution of the shaft 
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of the tower and to its relation to the overhanging parapet. It. 


will be observed from the dimensions that the parapet over- 
hangs beyond the line of the bottom of this shaft, but it is only 
by 2 inches that it does so. In the photograph it would appear 
to be almost within this line. But some allowance may perhaps 
be made for the further diminution caused by the height of the 
lines extending beyond the proper focus of the lens. The 
parapet, however, is still more than 14 inches within the plinth 
line. The square plain drip under the battlements projects 
4 inches, which might seem, at that height, almost lost. 
Indeed, with this exception, its only relief consists really in the 
plain arched corbel course which carries the parapet. There 
are no deep mouldings, no startling or difficult projection of 
string-course or of cornice. The parapet, it is true, projects 
nearly two-thirds of its thickness, but each battlement is backed 
by a buttress inside, of 16} inches or 14 brick square, weathered 
off so as to thicken it out on to the solid of the wall below. The 
upright of the arched space below the string must be about 
5 feet, or a trifle more, and the splay of the corbel about 6 feet 
6 inches, but I had no means of ascertaining those dimensions. 

I know not if there be any tradition as to the original intent 
of these towers, whether they were built out of mere personal 
vanity, or for the perpetuation of a family name or a family 
feud. We will hope, however, that one chief object was that of 
adding astriking feature of an ornamental deseription to the 
city. It is certain that the general character of a place depends 
very greatly upon the style, magnitude, and outline of its per- 
manent public buildings. It is probable that some amount of 
virtuous emulation led the representatives of the Garisenda 

‘family to follow the good example the following year. We can 

only regret that in some respects the endeavour met with so 
hapless a result. The height of the Garisenda Tower is said to 
be exactly 1 foot more than half that of the Asinelli; but its 
‘inclination from the perpendicular being in actual measurement 
‘half as much again as that of the other, its proportionate incli- 
nation is nearly three times as great, and, if continued to the 
‘same height, the top of one side of the tower would, within a 
few feet, overhang the plinth on the opposite side. But the 
subsidence in each case is not on the square, but more nearly 
on one of the diagonals. The towers are planned at an angle 
with each other and the subsidence is somewhat towards each 
other. The appearance of their divergence changes, therefore, 
with every step you take. To make a proper perspective from 
geometrical drawings would fairly tax any one’s powers of 
simple geometrical perspective, and certainly the distorted 
bird’s-eye perspective of the Garisenda Tower, as looked down 
upon from the Asinelli, is very singular. 

But we must turn for a moment from the purely practical ; 
for a friend blessed with a sentimental turn of mind has insisted 
on my giving you a quotation from the thirty-first canto of the 
« Inferno,” as showing its early subsidence, and as illustrating 
its imposing impressiveness. This appears to have suggested 
to the poet a grand simile for his visit with Virgil to the tenth 


circle, “ Guilt’s Last Abyss.” You must excuse my not giving 
With 


it in the original, but I will give you the best I can. 
very slight poetic license, the passage may be rendered 
tite 


And then, at ease to lift me, stooping nigh 
The big Antzeus tower’d in his might, 

As when one walks ’neath Garisenda’s height 
His lofty battlement, athwart the sky 
Suspended, seems through fleecy clouds to fly, 
Declining fast, to crush the luckless wight 
That looks up spellbound at the awful sight. 


An examination of the foundations and surrounding soil 
would probably be an interesting and instructive subject of 
investigation if it could be made. I dare say there are men 
who would undertake to restore the towers to their upright posi- 
tion by countersinking the higher side sufficiently to bring it 
down to the other. The foundation must itself, of course, be 
one solid mass. How far the footing spreads we have no 
means of knowing; but we do know how difficult it is to be 
sure of one’s foundation on the slope of a hill of clay or of 
friable limestone. 

I remember, many years ago, a builder telling me of a 
difficulty which‘he had surmounted in the erection of a chimney 
for some gasworks, by a singular and ingenious device. A 
chimney had been twice built, and twice it had failed: .This 
builder then made himself responsible for its secure erection. 
-The site was not far from the bank of an estuary, and the 
foundation was unequal and uncertain. The builder judged 
that if it must sink at all, it ought to be made, or at all events 
allowed, to sink equally; he therefore had a large block of 
granite, of several tons weight, roughly shaped into a 
pyramidal . form. 
point downwards, at a reasonable depth, and from its upturned 


First of all this block was embedded, 
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base was gathered out the walling to the extent required, so as 
to bring it still some feet below the ground at the proper base 
of the walls. The chimney was built, and although it subsided 
nearly 18 inches, it sank so regularly as to keep its erect posi- 
tion as nearly as possible. 

The rest of the paper was devoted to the consideration of 
our own modern brickwork. ; 

Mr. T. H. WATSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. White. 
He said that a good many years since he had been in Bologna 


and had seen the two towers, but he had seen nothing to bear 


out what Mr. White had suggested. He had recently been 
surprised to notice, in relation to brickwork, that the method 
employed by the Roman builders was quite different from what 
he had supposed. It had lately been found that concrete con- 
struction was the system used, and where brickwork was used 
it was only as a veneered surface. Why they used it under 
such circumstances was a curious inquiry, but it had occurred 
to him that the Romans used brickwork to keep the concrete 
in place, much in the same manner as we put tiles on the surface 
of a wall, and that it enabled them to carry up the concrete 
walls more rapidly. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER seconded the vote of thanks. He said 
he should not go into the structural question of the two towers. 
The effect they produced was somewhat that of sensation and 
of surprise that they did not tumble down. Architecturally, he 
thought that the labour and money expended over them might 
have been bestowed to better purpose. Mr. Watson was wrong, 
he believed, in the reason he assigned for the brick facing of 
Roman walls, namely, that it had been used to keep the con- 
crete in position. He believed that the concrete set very 
rapidly, but bricks would be useless for keeping it in position 
without boards, and in fact the marks of the boards used to 
form the casing to pour the concrete into were quite visible. 
The question of the brickwork of Italy, 
really to be the question of the mortar of Italy. The 
high standard of the brickwork of North Italy was due to the 
exceedingly fine mortar and the exceedingly careful way im 
which it was used, and in which the work altogether was done. 
Mr. Slater then mentioned examples to show that wonderful 
capabilities of good brickwork could be seen by spending a few 


days in Bologna. Among these he spoke of the cut brickwork 


of great delicacy, the effects of light and shade gained by it, 
and by projecting the cornice, and even by corbelling out the 
upper part of the building itself. No less charming effects were 


due to the variety of colour in the brickwork of North Ituly. 


Having mentioned the cloisters of San Zeno, Verona, as a 
beautiful example of this, he said the opinion was too prevalent 
that good effects could only be got by use of stone and marble. 
But in localities where these materials did not exist he believed: 
that by using honestly the materials that were available beauti- 
ful effects would be got. Mr. Slater recommended as a most 
useful book on Bolognese brickwork a work which would be 
found in the library of the Royal Institute of Architects—one 
which he thought few had heard of—by Runge, “ Backstein- 
Architektur Italiens,” the letterpress of which was in French 
as well as in German. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS stated anew his theory concerning the 
towers. He took Florence in the century during which these 
towers were built. Allotments in the city were small, and the 
family desire to exalt itself above its neighbours found vent in 
building a tower in the centre of the plot. The building a 
castle was, of course, out of the question. Terrible family feuds 
raged between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and the man who 
could build his tower 10 feet higher than his neighbour gained 
an advantage. His neighbour would then have to heighten his 
tower by 20 feet, and so on. Among the documentary evidence 
of these facts was an order issued by the Republic of Florence 
limiting the building of towers to a certain height beyond 
which the builders could not go. The towers were partly taken 
down and built up again with a machicolated cornice, but 
above the stipulated height; but the Aligheri family stopped 
theirs at the proper height. In the same way Mr. Stannus 
accounted for the.settlement of the two towers of the Asinelli 
and the Garisenda families, because the builders, in trying to: 
outdo each other in height, at last overweighted the small 
foundations. But the weight of the towers solidified the ground 
between the two, and caused them to settle outwards on the side 
where there was no such support. ° 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON questioned Mr. Stannus’s argument. 
as to the leaning outwards of the towers. 

Mr. RANDOLPH called attention to towers nearer home. 
Bruges must have been a perfect forest of towers and turrets. 
These old towers spoke to us of breadth of treatment, and it 
was refreshing in these days, when every one tried to cram as. 
much as he could into wall spaces, to see a blank wall. 

Mr. W. H. Pratt considered it extraordinary that so high a. 
tower should have the same dimensions at the top as at the 
base. Mr. White spoke of a theory that the tower had been 
carried 150 feet higher. If it were so the walls must have been 
reduced to the dimensions of mere cardboard, an impossibility, 


which at once disposed of the theory that it was ever carried 


he observed, ought © 
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up much higher. As to the smaller tower, he believed it was 
considered to have been built to overhang. 

Mr. H. BAKER made a few remarks, showing that he con- 
sidered Mr. Stannus’s theory rather far-fetched. He judged 
from the foundations of the towers that they were intended to 
be carried up very high, when they would serve as watch-towers 
from which to see the advance of their enemies. 

The vote put by the President was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. WHITE in reply said, in answer to Mr. Slater's question 
as to how he found the cornice of the tower overhung the base 
by 2 inches, that he had got it by through measurement from 
the top and through measurements from the base. He did not 
profess to be implicitly accurate as to dimensions in conse- 
quence of the loss of his note-book. As to facing the Roman 
walls with little bits of brick, he could not help thinking that 
it was partly due to a little sham in the construction to indicate 
arches and jambs for the sake of good effect, and to give an 
appearance of solidity, &c., whereas they were filled up with 
concrete. No doubt they were also introduced for an effect of 
colour as well as for a general effect of construction which 
brick would suggest, and as an improvement on the mere bald- 
ness of a plaster wall. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of this Association was held in the 
Old Castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 2nd inst., when 
the following additions were made to the roll of members :— 
Members: Messrs. W. S. Hicks, A. B. Plummer, and John 
Smith. Associate: Mr. Jas. T. Cackett. Students: Messrs. 
Wm. P. Brewis, T. A. Bryson, R. B. Dick, Alex. Drysdale, 
W. H. Dunn, jun,, W. C. Hinton, C. T. Marshall, E. Rich, and 
G. T. Wilson. 

The election of officers for the coming session was also 
proceeded with, with the following result :—President: Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins. Vice-Presidents: Messrs. E. Shewbrooks and 
W. Glover. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. L. Newcombe. Hon. 
Sec.: Mr. F. W. Rich. Committee: Messrs. W. H. Dunn, 
J. H. Morton, Joseph Oswald, Thos. Reay, Wm. Livesey, 
W. H. Knowles, and C. E. Oliver. Auditors: Messrs. J. 
Cresswell and J. T. Cackett. 

The following letter has been addressed by the secretary to 
the town clerk of Sunderland :— 

“ SrR,—The attention of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation has been called to an advertisement appearing in the 
daily press, iaviting plans for the new municipal buildings. 
They would feel very much obliged if you will kindly inform 
them if a professional assessor is retained to adjudge the plans 
sent in. I enclose a series of recommendations for regulating 
the conduct of architectural competitions, published by. this 
Association, which have been sent to and adopted by other 
Corporations under similar circumstances. Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to lay it before the Town Council of Sunder- 
land, and we hope they may see their way to adopt the recom- 
mendation in this case.—I am, yours faithfully, FRANK W. 
Ric, Hon. Sec., 5 Eldon Square. 

“Mr. F. S. Bowey, Town Clerk, Sunderland.” 
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Geary’s Patent ‘‘ Improved” Wood-block Flooring.— 
Messrs. Geary & Walker, of 7 John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
have just introduced an improvement in their patent system of 
wood-block flooring. This improvement consists in the mode 
of securing the wood blocks to the substructure, which is 
effected by means of metal “keys” or studs, For several 
years past the system of “keying” wood blocks—employed 
exclusively by this. firm—has been widely adopted, and 
the arrangement now adopted is a considerable improvement 
upon that system. The advantages of this system differ from 
other systems, inasmuch as in this manner every block is firmly 
“keyed ”—in an independent manner—to the substructure, 
which consists of a “ floating” of Portland cement, covered by 
‘an adhesive and preservative mastic, made expressly for this 
work. The chief points of the patent system of Messrs. Geary 
& Walker, which is called the “ Premier” system, may be 
thus described. A dovetail groove is formed in the centre of 
the under side of each block. This groove receives the head 
of a metal “key,” the other part of which is embedded in the 
mastic and cement. Thus every individual block is in itself 

‘firmly bound, so that it is absolutely immovable, whatever the 
amount of traffic that may pass over it; at the same time, any 
particular block may be taken out and replaced by another 
when required, without in any way causing the neighbouring 
blocks to be disturbed. In addition to the “key” mentioned, 
an additional “key” is formed by the >-shaped grooves 


running along the sides of the blocks, into which the mastic is 
forced as the blocks are laid. The expensive and not altogether 
satisfactory plan adopted of screwing a block here and there to 
a wood “nog” or brick embedded in the concrete is here. 
avoided. It is obvious that when the wood nog begins to 
decay—as from its position it must do sooner or later—the 
screw has no hold, and there is nothing but the composition, 
which, in some form or other, is common to all systems, to 
prevent the blocks from loosening. Further, there is an objec- 
tion to the screws, heads, or holes in themselves, as it has a 
tendency to detract from the appearance of the flooring. In 
the patent “ Premier” system, it will be seen that there are 
three distinct agencies employed in securing the blocks ina 
permanent manner to the substructure :—Ist, the metal “key”; 
and, the “key” formed by the mastic entering the >-shaped 
grooves; and, 3rdly, by the strongly adhesive power of the 
mastic itself, in which the blocks are dipped and embedded. 
With a flooring thus constructed, there is no possibility what- 
ever of “loose blocks,” the latter being an objection not unfre- 
quently urged against what is an admirable form of flooring. 
In public buildings, railway station offices, waiting-rooms, &c, 
schools, churches, basements, and wherever the traffic is great, 
the advantage of having the blocks permanently secured is of 
paramount importance, and the important feature now intro- 
duced by Messrs. Geary & Walker will have, doubtless, success- 
ful results. Generally speaking, wood-block flooring has many 
advantages over the ordinary boarded floors. We may instance 
its solidity, noiselessness, durability, warmth, and dryness, and, 
what is of great importance in a sanitary sense, there is no 
space for vermin, or noxious gases to generate. Over tile, flag, 
and cement floors it has the advantages of being non-slippery, 
as well as warm and noiseless, whilst even when laid in a most 
ordinary pattern the effect is pleasing. As a substitute for 
parqueterie, when laid with the better kinds of wood and to 
more ornate designs it is decidedly advantageous, and we are 
assured by Messrs. Geary & Walker, who make a speciality ot 
this better class of wood-block flooring, the price is con- 
siderably cheaper than parquet flooring, at the same time it is 
more substantial and equally as effective. We have before us 
samples of oak, darkened by a special process to resemble 
walnut.” It is much cheaper than walnut. The effect of this 
darkened oak laid in coniunction with the ordinary light oak is 
very pleasing, and for church aisles, halls, dining and billiard- 
rooms, restaurants, and all places where parqueterie is generally 
laid, would form a most striking effect. The oak, it may be added, 
is darkened throughout, and is not a mere surface stain. The 
flooring, we should say, is entirely unimpregnable to dampness 
and dry-rot, thus being especially suited for damp sites, and 
where ventilation is difficult or impossible. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Greenock.—The memorial-stone of a new E.U. church 
has been laid. Mr. T. Boston, of Greenock, is the architect 
and Mr. John Fulton, the builder. 


Mark’s Tey.——The parish church of St. Andrew has beem 
reopened after thorough restoration. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Joseph Beard, of Chappel, from designs by 
Mr. Ed. j. Dampier, diocesan surveyor, of Colchester. 


Coddenham.—The restoration of Coddenham Church has 
been begun. The builder is Mr, Knevett, of Stoke-by- Nayland, 
who is carrying out the work under Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, 
architect, of Ipswich. 


wWigborough.—The church of Little Wigborough, which 
was nearly destroyed by the earthquake in 1884, has been 
restored and reopened. The tower of the church had for many 
years—on account, it is supposed, of the soil in this neighbour- 
hood cracking at times—been separating from the nave ina 
westward direction. Mr. Clarke, the diocesan architect, 
advised a thorough restoration, which Mr. Dobson, of Butt 
Road, Colchester, bas carried out. 


Leicester.—The Congregational Church, Clarendon Park, 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. Tait, architect, Leicester, 
has been opened. The church was planned to seat 500 adults 
on the ground floor, with about 100 additional seats in an end 
gallery over the front entrance. It consists of a nave and side 
aisles, divided by stone columns and arches, a transeptal pro- 
jection from the north aisle forming an organ-chamber. In the 
rear of the nave and south aisle, and divided from them by a 
series of richly moulded and carved arches, are a chancel and 
chancel arch, which afford accommodation for about 200 
worshippers, and have an entrance from Springfield Road. 
The style of architecture is Gothic of the fifteenth century, and 
the material for the walling externally is Croft Hill rubble stone, 
with dressings of Derbyshire sandstone and red Hollington 
stone, the roofs being tiled. The end of the nave towards the 
London Road is carried up in the form of a broad, massive 
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tower, about 70 feet high, its lowest storey containing the prin- 
cipal entrance. Internally, the columns, arches, and other 
masonry are of Ancaster and white Mansfield stone, the walls 
being stuccoed. The contractor for the building was Mr. Major, 
the sub-contractors for the carpenters’ and joiners’ work being 
Messrs. Eagle ; the pewing has been executed by Messrs. J. & 
H. Herbert, and the pulpit and chancel fittings by Messrs. 
Chambers. The keating is by Mr. F. Ashwell, on the hot-water 
principle ; and ventilation is provided by fresh-air inlets of 
insensible currents, and foul air extracted by means of air- 
pumps in the roof. The gas-fittings have been supplied by 
Messrs. Webb & Son. The wrought-iron railings and case- 
ments were made by Mr. W. T. Burbidge, of York Street. 
The total cost, inclusive of organ, will be about 7,100/. The 
whole. of the work has been executed under. the personal 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. Dale being clerk of the 
sworks. 


Romsey.—The ancient building, King Somborne Church, 
has been reopened after undergoing restoration under the 
direction of Messrs. Colson & Son, architects, Winchester. 


Berkeley.—A memorial aisle, which has been added to the 
church of the Holy Nativity, Knowle, has been opened. | Mr. 
W. V. Gough, of Bristol, is the architect. Beneath the aisle 
rooms for parochial purposes have been provided. 


Woodford Bridge.—The church of St. Paul, which was 
destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt from the plans of Mr. 
W. G. Bartlett, of 2 New Broad Street, London, by Messrs. 
Goddard & Sons, builders, of Dorking. The cost has been 
about 3,000/. 


Chadwell Heath.—A new church, St. Chad’s, has been 
opened at Chadwell Heath. The architect is Mr. Fred. 
Chancellor, of Chelmsford, and the work has been carried out 
by Mr. Grimes, builder, of Colchester. The porch, tower, and 
spire have yet to be erected before the plans will be entirely 
carried out. The church consists of a nave, two aisles, chancel, 
vestry, and organ-chamber. The style of the building is Gothic 
of the Early English type, the material being red brick with 
Bath stone dressings and Bath stone columns. 


Paisley.—A meeting of Congregation was held on 
‘Wednesday evening last week to decide upon an architect for 
the new Congregational church to be erected in School Wynd, 
the present church having been acquired by the railway com- 
pany. Four Paisley and four Glasgow architects had been 
invited to compete, and the committee unanimously recom- 
mended one of the designs, which was adopted by the congrega- 
tion. On the sealed envelope being opened, the author was 
found to be Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Bath Street, 
Glasgow, and he was accordingly appointed architect. The 
new church is Gothic in style, with a handsome tower and spire, 
and will have sittings for 500 persons, besides hall to seat 200, 
and otheraccommodation. The building is to proceed at once, 
and is hoped to be completed within this year. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Zondon.—On Tuesday last the corner-stone of the new 
buildings for the London Hospital Medical College was laid. 
The college is to be almost entirely rebuilt, the style being a 
free treatment of the Renaissance. Mr. Rowland Plumbe is 
the architect. The builder is Mr. Goodman, of Holloway, who 
has just completed the Nursing House built by the hospital 
authorities to accommodate over 100 of the nurses and pro- 
bationers. Mr. Thornhill, the surveyor to the hospital, is acting 
as Clerk of the works. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Frescoes in Stratford-on-Avon Church.—The workmen 
¢ngaged upon the restoration of the parish church, Stratford- 
on-Avon, have just made an interesting archzological discovery. 
Whilst removing the plaster and whitewash from the turret 
staircase communicating with the tower they discovered some 
frescoes, evidently of the pre-Reformation period. The paint- 
ings are in a rather damaged state, having at some time being 
defaced. Several persons nave been to inspect them, including 
Mr. Phil Morris. It is the opinion of some that the subject of 
the frescoes is the Finding of the Cross. It is to be regretted 
that some portions of the work were scraped away before the 
workmen discovered what was beneath. Other discoveries are 
expected when the chapel of St. Thomas A Becket is taken in 
hand, and orders have now been given for the workmen to 
proceed more carefully. It should be stated that the turret 
upon which the frescoes are painted dates from, the time of the 
JNormans. 


GENERAL. 


_ ™. Pasini, the painter, is now exhibiting in Paris twelve 
views of Venice, derived from his recent residence in the city. 


The Exhibition of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts closed on Saturday. The amount of money realised by 
the sale of pictures is somewhat less than last year. 


Mr. G. Redford has completed a history of the sales of 
pictures and other works of art in England since 1767. It will 
be in two volumes, 4to, with illustrations of pictures and other 
works of art, portraits of collectors and artists, &c. The edition 
will be limited by the number of subscribers. 


Mr. W. Niven, author of “ Old Warwickshire Houses,” is 
about to publish by subscription a series of etchings, with 
accompanying letterpress, of “ City Churches destroyed since 
1860, or now threatened.” 


The Library Committee of the Liverpool City Council 
have decided that at the ensuing exhibition the assistance of a 
metropolitan artist be obtained for arranging the pictures. 


Mr. C. D. Fox, one of the engineers of the Mersey Tunnel, 
is to receive the honour of knighthood. Mr. Fox is the eldest 
son of the late Sir Charles Fox, the head of the firm of Fox, 
Henderson & Co., the constructors of the exhibition building of 
1851. 

Dr. Schliemann has purchased a house in Berlin for 
30,000/,, and intends to reside there after he has arranged his 
affairs in Athens. bs Lat 

M. Rothschild, the Paris publisher, has brought out a new 
edition of the work on gardening by M. Alphand, the director 
of the works in Paris. iN ; 

Mr. G. E. Statham, of Nottingham, has been appointed 
architect for the new church at Mosborough. It will be 96 feet 
long and 36 feet. wide. In the competition there were. tweénty- 
five competitors. pS 

The Greenock School Board have chosen Messrs. H. & D. 
Barclay as architects for the new school in Mount. Pleasant 
Street. A proposal to invite a limited competition was re- 
jected. ve 
“ Gardens of Light and Shade” is the title of a new book 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. Its object is to show how small 
suburban gardens may be laid out picturesquely at moderate 
cost. It will be illustrated by plans and photographs taken 
from nature, showing the effects that can be produced by taste 
and management, : 

In Competition for Chapel, Board-room, and Cemetery 
buildings at Armley, the plans of Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darling- 
ton, have been awarded the first place, those of Mr. Thomas 
Winn, of Leeds, being second. There were forty-three com- 
petitors. 

The Committee of Justices for the borough of Plymouth 
have opened a competition, limited to architects of Plymouth and 
twenty miles round, for an asylum, proposed to be erected near 
Ivybridge, for pauper lunatics. 

Plans by Mr. David Grant, of Preston, have been adopted 
for the New Reform Club premises in Preston. se 

Mr. J. Dawson, formerly Borough Surveyor of Stockport, 
has been appointed surveyor, out of about eighty candidates, by 
the Horwich Local Board. 

Canon Simpson, vicar of Kirkby Stephen, died on Tuesday 
evening. The deceased was President of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian Society and a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. ; 

A Cottage Hospital is proposed to be founded at Alfreton. 

The Directors of the Dundee High School have approved 
of a plan for the erection of a technical workshop and gymna- 
sium at an estimated cost of 1,650/. 


The Airdrie Town Council have, after about a year’s 
consideration, resolved to utilise the county prison, which they 
purchased for 1,000/., for municipal purposes, and have adopted 
the plans and specifications submitted by Mr. John Scotland, 
architect. Se 


The Blackburn Board of Guardians have accepted plans 
by Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, architects, Blackburn, for new 
public buildings in the centre of the town to serve for union 
offices, registrar's and overseer’s offices, board and committee- 
rooms, relief stores, &c. The cost is estimated at over 8,000/. 

Perfect Daylight.—Chappuis’ reflectors supersede gas in 
daytime and improve natural daylight. They can be adapted to 
any window, fanlight, skylight, area light, &c., wherever natural 
light is impeded owing to the bad construction of premises or 
the proximity of walls or buildings. They will be found te 
promote health, comfort, and economy. They can also be used. 
as screens or blinds, and at the same time they act as light 
diffusers. More than 30,000 are in use in London alone. For 
prospectuses address two stamps to Chappuis, patentee and 
manufacturer, 69 Fleet Street. aati.” he 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue exhibition of the thirty-two works by Mr. Hotman 
Hunr at the gallery of the Fine Art Society well merits to 
be visited, especially while Sir JoHN Mruwats’s works are to 
be seen in a neighbouring gallery. Although there are many 
paintings absent which are necessary if we would understand 
the life-work of the artist, yet the collection is fairly repre- 
sentative. It extends from Zhe Eve of St. Agnes, painted in 
1848, to Zhe Shadow. of Death of 1874. The uniform 
character of the work is what must first strike the visitor. 
Mr. Ho_tMAN Hunt appears to have possessed no less 
maturity as a painter in 1854, when he produced Zhe Light 
of the World, than he has at present. Then, as now, he was 
full of affection for things which the majority of painters 
would call trifles, and in his impartiality towards created 
things was as ready to exhaust himself over a weed cra 
pebble as over a girl’s face. It would be unjust to test the 
pictures as if they resembled the mass of modern works. 
Mr. Hotman Hunt appears to have started always with an 
idea which it was his purpose to represent, and hereafter his 
pictures may afford texts for preachers. But the power of 
finding delight in his works is not a common gift, and has 
to be acquired. They stand apart from all modern works, 
and almost rebuke those who seek a means of obtaining a 
little pleasure by looking on pictures. They are grave 
monitors, in whose presence we ought to be subdued. 
Whether that end should be the aim of art is a question 
which the majority of people will answer in the negative, 
but everyone must testify to the unworldly spirit which has 
produced them, although it often appears to cramp the 
artist’s powers. 


SunpAy should have been the last day for sending 
works to the Paris Salon, but a concession of an additional 
diay was granted, and pictures and drawings were received 
until Sunday evening. The exhibition in May promises to 
be of an average quality. Up to the present no one work 
has been discovered that is likely to make a ‘‘sénsation ” 
unless it is M. RocHEGRossE’s Madness of Nabuchodonosor. 
M. Benjamin Constant has departed from his Moorish 
scenes, and his Justinian and his Council may have been 
suggested by the drama that was played last year at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre. M. BoucueErEav still: keeps to 
the ideal line which he has found more productive than 
other painters. He will send a figure typical of Spring and 
Cupid Disarmed. M. JuLES GIRARDET, in his Zprsode of 
the Dragonnades, has found a subject that is appropriate in 
the first exhibition that is held after the celebration of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Very: different is M. 
Cormon’s joyous Déeuner dans @’ Atelier, which is a 
veritable scene in the Rue Rochechouart. Apparently 
there will be more portraits than usual this year. The 
Revolutionary epoch has, as is usual, inspired several 
works. One artist has tried the experiment of .a subject 
from the late Empire, and interest will be attached to the 
picture by M. La ToucHEe showing Napoteon III. a 
prisoner walking in the grounds at Wilhelmshohe. 


Tue Levée at St. James’s Palace on Monday was 
utilised for the presentation of a few artists. Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON went through the ceremony in order to be recog- 
nised as a baronet. He then was able to present Mr. 
FRANK Hort, and Mr. W. B. RicHMonp. Mr. GEorGE 
Srmonps, the sculptor, and»Mr. W. Wa tis, the Director 
of the Birmingham Museum, were also among the intro- 
ductions. 


Tue Hay Wain by Constasie, which is now in the 
exhibition at Burlington House, has been presented to the 
National Gallery by Mr. Henry. VAuGuHan. This fine 
picture has a history. It was painted when ConsTaBLE 
lived in Keppel Street, and was exhibited in 1821 at Somer- 
set House. It then bore the title Zandscape—Noon. This 
landscape was one of the pictures selected. to represent 
English art by the Committee of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, and in many respects it is superior to 


The Cornfield, which is inthe National Gallery. ConsTaBLE 
was not appreciated as he merited during his lifetime, and 
partly owing to the witchery of Mr. RusKIn’s writing he 
has been sacrificed in order to exalt TURNER. Landscape 
art is too vast to have only one exponent, and there is no 
reason why ConsTABLE should not secure admiration as 
well as TURNER. The latter is without influence outside 
Evgland, while JoHN CoNsTABLE was one of the forces 
which created the modern French school, and in Germany 
his name is held in reverence. 


THE election to-morrow of a successor to the late 
PauL Baupry in the Académie des Beaux-Arts of Paris 
is anticipated with much interest. ‘The Académie consists 
of fifty members, ten of whom are amateurs. The 
eleventh member is the secretary, M. VicomMTE DELABORDE, 
whose writings have gained him reputation as an historian 
of art. It is the custom to appoint a commission for the 
purpose of classifying the candidates. There were five 
applicants for the chair, and their names have been pre- 
sented according to the order determined by the commis- . 
sion. First comes M. EmILe Levy, who has gained repute 
by his numerous wall decorations. Some of them will . 
shortly appear in Zhe Architect. The committee could not 
discriminate between the merits of M. JuLes LEFEBVRE 
and M. Jutrs Breton, hence both names stand “ ex zequo ” 
in the second place. One artist paints ideal figures and 
the other country scenes. M. J. P. Laurens, who is the 
first painter of historical scenes in France (especially those 
of a sombre character), is placed third ; M. MarLiot, who 
rarely exhibits, comes fourth, The Académie has also 
added the name of M. HENNER, a painter of whom it can 
be said that one of his figures is indispensable in any 
collection that claims to be suggestive of modern French 
painting. 


THE following are the conditions of the Bill which is 
now before Parliament for the transfer of the whole of the 
Bute Docks at Cardiff into the hands of a joint-stock com- 
pany, of which the first directors will the Marquis of Bure, 
Lord EpmMunpD Tatzgot, Mr. FREDERICK PITMAN, and Mr. 
GEORGE EDWARD SNEYD. The capital of the new com- 
pany is proposed to be 3,500,000/., divided into 35,000 
shares of 1oo/. each. Of these, 9,000 will be 4 per cent. 
preference shares, and 18,000 ordinary shares, the remaining 
being issued either as preference, or as ordinary, as the 
directors think fit. The borrowing powers of the com- 
pany are proposed to be limited to 1,150,000/., and, in 
consideration of the transfer, the following sums will be 
payable:—To the estate trustees of the Marquis, 9,000 fully- 
paid four per cent. preference shares; to the Marquis him- 
self, 18,000 ordinary shares fully paid, and four per cent. . 
debenture stock to the nomiaal amount of 250,0c00/.; to the 
estate trustees, sufficient debenture stock to raise the sum 
of 550,000/,, to be applied in the discharge of mortgages, 
and to the Marquis certain royalties, &c., on shipments, 
rents, and dues. ; 


THE following Council was on Monday elected by the 
members of the Architectural section of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow :—President, Mr. JAmMEs THOMSON,’ 
architect ; vice-presidents, Mr. T. L. Watson, architect, 
and Mr. ALEXANDER Muir, builder ; treasurer, Mr. JAMES 
HowatTT, measurer ; secretary, Mr. A. Linpsay MILLEr, 
architect. Members of Council :—Messrs. JAMES SELLARS, 
Davip THoMsOoN, WILLIAM LANDLESS, THOMAS GILDARD, 
JAMES CHALMERS, R. A. M‘GiLvray, WILLIAM GILFILLAN, 
Joun DaNsKEN, WILLIAM Howatt, WILLIAM CAIRNS. 


THE competition designs for the proposed asylum at 
Hartwood having been submitted to Mr. Carrick, the city 
architect of Glasgow, he selected four bearing the following 
mottoes :—“ Isolation,” ‘‘Hartwood Hill,” ‘ Health,” and 
“Mens.” The Committee of the Glasgow Lunacy Board re- 
jected the design marked “‘ Mens.” The remaining three were 
investigated by Mr. DANSKEN in order to ascertain probable 
cost... The following results were obtained :—‘“ Health,’ 
126,950/.; “‘Hartwood Hill,” 134,510/.; and “ Isolation,” 
170,620/,—the competitors’ estimates being 98,9842, 
100,000/., and 120,000/. respectively. The selection rests 
with the Lunacy Board. 
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JOHN DOBSON, ARCHITECT.* 


N architect’s fame amongst us is transient and 
A limited. There are buildings in Great Britain which 
are not more than a century old, and already it is difficult to 
ascertain the names of the designers. A notable case is 
presented in one which is the object of some interest at the 
present time. Everyone knows that the Bank of Ireland, 
in Dublin, was the Irish Parliament House prior to 
the Union, and, according to one class of politicians, it is 
likely before long to be utilised for the purposes for which 
it was built. 
spoken and written speech. Orators have apostrophised it, 
poets have bewailed its degradation, travellers have 
descanted on its merits as an architectural composition. 
But no one has cared to preserve the name of the designer, 
and, in consequence, antiquaries can speculate about a man 
who, if he had lived abroad, must have been classed among 
the great artists. 

How many people are there in the South of England 
who have any knowledge of the life and works of JOHN 
Doszson, the Newcastle architect? In RepcRAveE’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists ” a few lines are devoted to him, and he is 
described as the winner of a médaille d’honneur in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855. But as the prize was given for.an 
iron roof he was too often taken to be an engineer. In the 
North of England, Mr. Doxson’s fame will last longer, but 
even there an architect’s name may be overwhelmed by the 
floods of Lethe. His daughter has accordingly endeavoured 
to give a record of the works of JoHN Dopson, and in 
this way to demonstrate his claim to be ranked among the 
Northern worthies. He well deserved a biography, and 
architects must feel indebted to Miss Dopson for so much 
information respecting a man who was an honour to the 
profession. 

Joun Dorson was born near North Shields in 1787. 
In 1802 he became an apprentice to DAviD STEPHENSON, 
an architect and builder in Newcastle. As he lived until 
1865, and practised his profession until the close of his life, 
he must during those sixty years have garnered a vast amount 
of technical knowledge, and it is to be regretted that we do 
not possess an ample record in his own words of his ex- 
periences. But, as well as we remember, the excellent 
public library of Newcastle-on-Tyne does not contain a 
single essay from him. It was not only what he did in the 
North that would be interesting. He saw a good deal of 
London life in the early part of the century. Dobson was 
a favourite pupil of JoHN VARLEY, the water-colour painter, 
and one of his architectural dreams was taken as a subject 
by the artist. The picture was exhibited in the Academy 
with the alliterative title, Dobson’s Dream. WHewas a fellow- 
student with JoHN Martin, the painter, who was also a 
wonderful dreamer about buildings. Among his acquaint- 
ances were TURNER, MULREADY, and Hunt. He saw 
BENJAMIN WEST at work.on his Death on the Pale Horse, 
and the venerable President advised him to keep up his 
studies, saying, ‘‘ When.a man ceases to consider himself a 
pupil he must be retrograding in his profession.” 

He was not, however, to be tempted by the possibilities 
of a more important practice in the South. Dosson 
followed the advice of his master, and settled down in 
Newcastle, which in those days was a very different place 
to what it is at present, and the difference would have been 
greater if his plans for its transformation had been carried 
out in their entirety. The list of his buildings begins with 
the ‘Residence of J. NicHoLtson, Esq., North Seaton,” 
which he designed in 1813. In the half century which 
followed, it would be difficult to name a class of buildings 
which was not included in his practice. Every year seems 
to have been marked by important commissions with a 
regularity that is almost enough to make one envious in 
these days. Dosson altered the old halls of the district, 
and built mansions for the new race of manufacturers and 
colliery owners. He was called on to design churches and 
chapels for nearly all the creeds. As he was established 
in practice in the early days of railways, he was able to 
secure commissions for stations and offices, and for the 


* Memoir of Fohn Dobson, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, containing some 


account of the Reviva! of Architecture in the North of England, By 


his daughter, Margaret Jane Dobson: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


It has been made the subject of much | 


preparation of plans of new lines. If the engineers 
nowadays encroach on architecture, they can refer to the 
example of JoHN Dosson as a precedent, who designed piers, 
docks, and harbours. Finally, it can be said that many of 
the buildings which give character to Newcastle-on-Tyne 


have been created from his plans, and that town (or city as. 


it is now) may be taken as his best monument. 
In the book before us his works are classified under four 


heads, viz. -Domestic Architecture, Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, Engineering Architecture, Prison Architecture, and 
the different chapters contain much interesting information. 
Thus, we learn that one of Dogson’s earliest works was the 
remodelling of Seaton Delaval, which VaNBRUGH designed. 
Pops spoke of the imitators of Lord BurLincron, who 


“shall call the winds through long arcades to roar.” Seaton 


Delaval was a case in point, for, owing to the circulation of 
the air, the owner confessed.‘ that he was obliged to take. 
an extra cloak with him while staying there.” The view which 

Dogson sent in 1815 to the Royal Academy of his restora- 

tion, is described as being the first architectural drawing in 

one of the exhibitions that was coloured. The practice was 

to depend for effect on washes of Indian ink, Another 

architect who adopted the VANBRUGH system of sacrificing 

convenience to what was supposed to.be art was PAYNE, 

and some of his buildings were operated on by JOHN 

Dogson mainly with the object of excluding draughts. In 

his own buildings Dogson endeavoured to adapt his exteriors 

to the situations. We are informed that his 


Dream memory was only an example of -Mr. Dobson’s - 
extraordinary facility for recalling to the: mind’s eye scenery 
and buildings which were no longer before him. When he was 
engaged to design a building of any importance, it was his 
invariable custom, on paying a preliminary visit to the proposed 


site, to carefully inspect the locality, and make himself 


thoroughly acquainted with the “ genius loci” from every point of 
view. Then, having thoroughly imbued his mind with the — 
true spirit of the place, he would with unerring precision choose 
the exact spot where the building should stand: This done, 
Mr. Dobson would then make his design, also a perspective . 
drawing at the same time. ‘Thus it was that the works of this _ 
architect always harmonise so remarkably with their surround-— 
ings, of which they seem at once to form a part. fe 


Joun Dosson was, it appears, one of the first pioneers 
of the Gothic revival. 
position of leader of the movement. 
measured drawings of Tynemouth Priory, and it is stated 
that in 1815, when, like all the world, he paid a visit to 


His daughter claims for him the 
In 1813 he made 


Paris, he was able to recognise the resemblance between 
some of the details of Notre Dame and those of the northern 
church. 
the fine tower of St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle, which is. 


194 feet high. We read how, besides widening the founda-- 
tions, he “ supported the walls by buttresses, which he made. 
to form a porch ; took down and restored the pinnacles and } 


all the parts of the superstructure destroyed by age. Of 
this work, which he executed under circumstances of great 
danger and difficulty, nothing but the two porches and but- 
tresses are to be detected by an ordinary observer.” 
We can well understand that when Mr. Dosson began 
his practice he was often impeded by Puritanic prejudices, 
and it was difficult to introduce any form which could be 


supposed to be connected with the alleged superstitions of a 


past age. In St. Thomas’s Church, Newcastle, he was pro- 
hibited from constructing a chancel, ‘Three-decker pulpits 
were displeasing to him, but he was forced to respect them 


in his restorations.. Amidst the discouragement which must. 


have surrounded him owing to the narrowmindedness of 
clergy and laity in remote districts of the North, it is sur- 
prising that Mr. Dogson’ was able to accomplish so much 


good work. At a later time there was a reaction, and the. 
clergyman who was distrustful of, everything in the form of, 


Gothic that did not correspond with the sound orthodox 
carpenter’s style, was succeeded by the amateur who could 


fathom the depths of Medieval thought as expressed in 


stone and wood. It was, we suppose, a worthy vicar of the 
latter type who submitted a roll of his own designs, when 
he conferred with Mr. Dogson about the restoration of a 
church. The amateur claimed superiority for his proposals, 


for, said he, “I have devoted three weeks to the study of 
‘these plans.” The architect’s reply was, “I have devoted 


fifty years to the study of mine.” 


One of his works was the restoration in 1832 of» 
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His most important work is, as we have said, to be found 
in’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is not so long since that town 
was almost unique as an example of streets skilfully laid out 
and of houses arranged for general effect. Some might say 
that it was reminiscent of the experiments of JoHn Nasu, 
but as respects style there are parts of Newcastle which are 
preferable to Regent Street and the terraces about Regent’s 
Park. In a history of the town which was published about 
1827 a description is given of Doxson’s projects. One 
Square was to be 430 feet long and 130 feet wide, the 
central space being used as a public market. Another 
Square was to contain a splendid Mansion House, sur- 
rounded by ornamental grounds. The roadway in one 
street was to be 70 feet wide, with a space of 15 feet in front 
of the houses on each side, making 100 feet in all. ‘Trees 
were to be planted along the street. 

The plans were never realised in their entirety. Miss 
Dosson says that her father’s “nature was so entirely artistic 
as to unfit him to cope with the financial difficulties that 
beset great speculative schemes. It remained for another 
to take up his plans and to execute them, not without energy 
and enterprise.” _The man referred to was RICHARD 
GRAINGER, a speculative builder worthy of the opportunity, 
whose name is associated with the improvements of New- 
castle in preference to JoHN Dosson’s. The latter pre- 
pared designs for some of the more important works, and 
they were converted into working drawings in GRAINGER’S 
office. All the new streets, we are told, were planned by 
Mr. Doxzson. Grey Street, which is both curved and 
inclined, is one of the most effective thoroughfares in the 
kingdom, and this is partly owing to the “skilful manner in 
which, by throwing up the elevated parts of the sky-line, the 
‘descent of the ground has been concealed, so that the eye, 
satisfied by the artistic grouping of the various masses of the 
buildings, scarcely recognises the difference of level between 
the top and bottom of the street.” For the Corporation 
he designed an Arcade and the Markets, ,which are not 
only commodious and skilfully constructed, but are in 
good style. aia | 

His Central Railway Station is in keeping with the 
general style of the town. The design is Palladian in its 
character, and was an example which railway companies 
might well have followed since. It is low, as becomes a 
terminus, but is so well broken up that it cannot be said 
to be monotonous. The interior presents a novel effect. 
The lines are curved, and the iron roof corresponds with 
them. The appearance of the ribs as they seem to inter- 
lace is most pleasing. If compared with modern roofs 
‘it will be said to be deficient in height and width of span ; 
but it has so many merits we hope it will not be removed 
without good cause. The existing building does not corre- 
spond with the design. As usual, the architect’s creation 
was sacrificed to the exigencies of traffic: — 


When the walls were half up the Company resolved to 
bring the chief offices from York to Newcastle; consequently 
the whole plan was changed, and the exterior colonnade 
abandoned. Mr. Dobson was compelled to re-arrange the 
entire design. He,had to make the building two storeys 
instead of one. The walls had to be strengthened in thick- 
ness ; the other features had. also to be altered or obliterated 
to suit the new requirements. It was during Mr. Dobson’s 
final illness that the present portico was added, the Company’s 
architect, Mr. Prosser, having sadly to modify the original 
noble design. We will not dwell upon the grief and disappoint- 
anent of the inventive architect. 


It is difficult for a lady to write about construction and 
architectural practice, especially when both kinds of work 
are as varied as Mr. Dosson found them. Underpinning, 
double windows, concrete, iron principals, dry rot, the 
battle of styles, arbitrations, are the kind of subjects with 
which Miss Dosson has had to deal, and the difficulty of 
comprehending them is enough to deter an aspirant. An 
appeal is made for consideration from those who from 
necessity are compelled to possess a knowledge of whatever 
relates to building, but that architect must be hard to please 
who is dissatisfied with anything he reads in this book. 
Joun Dosson was a modest man, and there was a risk that 
his services might be overlooked. His daughter has ably 
asserted his right to hold an. honourable place among 
English architects. ; 


GREEK AND ROMAN MOULDINGS.* 


OTHING can better show the difference of mental attitude 
between the Roman and Greek architects than their treat- 
ment of their mouldings ; the latter felt that no trouble was too 
great to make their mouldings approach perfection ; the Roman 
architects thought this striving for perfection not worth the’ 
trouble, and made their mouldings of segments of circles, 
determining to cover them with carved ornament if they were 
too faulty. The English architect is too apt to follow this bad 
example, or even to do worse ; he sometimes boasts of being 
able to draw mouldings with his eyes shut, or as fast as he can 
write, or he makes his youngest pupil or his office-boy copy 
them from a book. 

I have had one or two Greek, Roman, and Gothic mouldings 
run, to let you sce the difference between them. You will notice, 
besides the shape, the extremely subtle methods by which the 
Greeks obtained their effects, and which are utterly wanting in 
Roman mouldings. The capital and necking of the Greek 
Doric are perhaps the best-known instances, and are certainly 
the most appreciated; the deep square abacus looks thick 
enough to bear the weight of the entablature, contrasts well 
with the large smooth convex surface of the circular echinus 
beneath, from which it is divided by the shadow of the re- 
entering curve, while the abacus makes the curved shadow that 
contrasts so well with the bright light beneath, gradually deepen- 
ing into, shade ;. the shade of the echinus is contrasted with the 
bright lines of the fillets below, intensified by the shadow between 
them, against which the elliptical flutings die; anda little below 
this juncture, one thin horizontal line of deep shadow repeats 
and enforces those from the fillets above, and contrasts with the | 
delicate shading of the vertical flutes. 

In the use of the hawk’s-bill moulding the bottom of the 
cyma, forming the lower flank of it, is often brought in just 
beyond the upright face, so as to make a delicately-graduated 
shade finished by a sharp black line ; sometimes it is continued 
by a similar ogee below—its section is then like a bracket in 


writing Beneath the hawk’s-bill there is sometimes a fillet ; 


sometimes this fillet is bevelled outwards ; sometimes there are 
two fillets ; sometimes there is a bead beneath ; but, whether 
this bead be bold or delicate, the whole group bears the mark 
of deep study. 
The ogee may be found with a square or with a bevelled 
fillet under it ; sometimes its lower half is sunk in beyond the 
upright face of the surface below; sometimes it has a bead 
below it; but you can rarely find two of these mouldings alike. 
In short, no device was too slight, too eccentric, or too trivial, 
for a Greek architect to employ, if he thought it would con- 


‘tribute to the desired effect. 


In the Doric entablature there is an absence of what we 
call mouldings—the cymatium belongs to the pediment, and 
not to the cornice. In the cornice, frieze, and architrave the 
whole effect is got by flat surfaces, whose soffits are sometimes 
at right angles, are sometimes bevelled, and sometimes curved. 
At the Parthenon the only horizontal mouldings in the entab- 
lature are a little hawk’s-bill moulding, and one sculptured 
bead ; but in all temples the entablature was but a framework 
for sculpture, in that there was plenty of carved surface; and 
the Greeks felt the need of severity to set off the sculpture ; and 
they also felt how the carved outline and undulating surfaces of 
the sculpture set off the formal lines of the architecture. 

The Doric temple is undoubtedly the most perfect piece of 
zesthetic architecture man has yet achieved; every device of 
architectural composition was lavished upon it. The outside 
of the building, too, was pure white, enriched by brilliant paint- 
ing, and adorned with the highest forms of sculpture. Temples, 
too, were always placed on high ground when it was possible, 
and expedients were used to prevent the first near view from 
being directly in the front. 

In the entablatures of the Ionic temples we get but little 
more moulding than in the Doric, and much less variety ; for 
we have no mutules with their caps, gutta, and bevelled soffits. 
In both varieties of temple the same aim is apparent, thai is, 
to get a broad band of considerable projection to cast a deep 
shadow ; this band is just softened under the top fillet by a 
little moulding to join it tothe corona. In the Ionic the corona 
is crowned with an ovolo, or an ovolo and bead. The bed- 
mould in the Doric is but the square mutule band; while in 
the Ionic itis an ogee and bead. The crowning member of 
the architrave in the Doric is but a wide fillet, while in the 
Ionic there is an ovolo and bead beneath a narrow fillet, and 
sometimes the fillet itself is crowned by a small ogee. 

In Doric temples, except that of Jupiter Olympus at Agri- 
gentum, there are no bases to the columns; but in the Ionic 
there are not only beautiful bases of great variety of shape, 
but these base-mouldings are often carried round the cella of 


* From the lecture by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A., delivered at the 
Royal Academy, 
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the temples, so that we see their effect on the straight as well 
as on the round. 

In many instances the mouldings of the Ionic entablature 
and capitals are sculptured ; though this has been of advantage 
to us in showing the form of the ornament, which has perished 
in the Doric, where it was only painted. The sculpture breaks 
up the surface, and makes perfection of form in the mouldings 
less necessary than when the ornament was painted; but it 
appears that the Greeks were no less careful in the design of 
the original shapes of the mouldings, and in perfecting them by 
conic sections. 

We once professed to admire Greek art, and even its most 
deadly opponents have never denied its perfection. Yet no 
~one ever ventured to publish a full-sized section of a moulding 
until 1860, when Professor Cockerell gave two or three in his 
work on Egina, although Mr. J. Pennethorne had taken them full- 
sized in wax, and Mr. Penrose had most elaborately measured 
them. Yet we have full-sized Gothic mouldings by the score, 
if not by the hundred, though no sane person could ever com- 
pare them, for perfection, with the Greek. Greek mouldings 
were designed for bright sunshine, and the most brilliant people. 
who ever lived have spared no pains and no study to bring 
them to perfection; besides, in the mouldings of the best 
buildings we have the accumulated experience of ages, for the 
Greeks would not sacrifice perfection to novelty. 

Before speaking of Roman mouldings, I may mention that in 
certain small buildings of peculiar design the Greeks deviated 
completely from the proportions allowed for regular temples ; 
in short, they thought and felt. They did what was structurally 
and esthetically necessary for the particular work they had in 
hand ; in the Erechtheum the entablature is about one-fourth 
of the height of the column above the base ; while in the temple 
of Pandrosus (the little attached temple with the caryatides) 
the entablature was about two-fifths of the whole height of the 
figures. A certain thickness was wanted for the architrave, 
and a certain zsthetic weight, to compare well with the carya- 
tides, so in this temple they omitted the frieze and made the 
cornice and architrave nearly equal in depth. To deepen the 
cornice they put below the ordinary bed-mould a deep dentil 
band and cap, below that a cavetto and bead, and then repeated 
the ogee and bead of the bed-mould at the bottom; thus you 
have a depth of two-thirds of what may be called the original 
cornice below it. 

In the circular monument of Lysikrates, the only specimen 
we have of Greek Corinthian, the architrave had to be made 
deep, as it was on the circle; the frieze wanted to be narrow, 
on zsthetic grounds, to display a proportionate length of sculp- 
‘ture ; so the cornice, instead of being one-fifth of the height of 
the entablature, is nearly the depth of the architrave : to eke 
-out the cornice, a fillet and cyma are added under the bed- 
mould, then a dentil band and cap, and an ovolo and head. 
These heavy cornices, designed for special purposes, commended 
themselves to the vulgar taste of the Romans, who generally 
had overpowering cornices, but they had no figure sculpture to 
consider. 

Let me draw your attention to one particular instance of the 
barbarous taste of the Romans. They knew that the Greeks 
had sculpture in the metopes of their Doric temples ; so in 
theirs they nailed up the skulls of the slaughtered bullocks with 
a fillet round the horns. Nature did not make bones to be 
seen, so they are always ghastly. What are we to think of 
people who chose bones as an ornament? Nothing can better 
show the blind reverence the urban and beauty-loving Italians 
had for Roman antiquity than their copying this atrocity ; nay, 
I have seen bullocks’ skulls on the jambs of an Italian chimney- 
piece. I have seen them, too, on the front of an English bank, 
but with more reason, as I suppose they were the monogram or 
rebus of the architect. 

Wecriticise Roman mouldings under peculiar circumstances ; 
they are the mouldings with which we are most familiar from 
constantly seeing them on buildings at home and abroad. 

These mouldings were spread through Europe by the Italian 
architects of the Renaissance and their imitators. We cannot 
even greatly blame these architects, for they came when man- 
kind had just been freed from their ascetic and ecclesiastical 
chains, mainly through the study of the Roman writers. 

The human mind began to feel itself free, and its gratitude 
was overflowing towards those by whom its fetters had been 
removed, and through whose means man could roam over new 
fields of study and delight. The tradition, too, of Rome’s power 
and extent, and of Roman peace, must always have existed, 
and must have deeply impressed the citizens of the small 
Italian republics, always troubled by internal feuds, and dread- 
ing conquest by more powerful states. 

The ruins of Rome’s gigantic buildings were almost as 
impressive as its literature: that was not then known to bea 
feeble paraphrase of the Greek, and the remains of Greek 
sculpture that were constantly being found added to the 

~general respect. Mankind, overwhelmed at once by gratitude, 
-by the traditions of greatness, and by finding in every branch of 
knowledge works they could not equal, are to be forgiven the 


enthusiasm they felt. Probably mankind were not then far 
wrong in thinking that their highest aspiration was to study and 
emulate the Romans for the time being, in spite of their grati- 
tude being misplaced ; but they little thought it would end, as 
far as learning and architecture are concerned, in binding 
them wich worse fetters than those they were released from. 
Luckily we have just outlived this mistake of confounding the 
conduit-pipe with the cool and refreshing water it brings to our 
lips ; and are beginning to doubt if the worship of the brazen 
wolf of Rome is the highest form of religion. f 

About Roman mouldings nothing need be said; they may 
mostly serve as a warning of what to avoid. We may safely 
say of anything purely Roman connected with the fine arts, that 
when they are not copies of Greek they are worthless, or 
worse. In anything connected with constancy and courage, 
with war and discipline, tactics and strategy ; with those arts of 
diplomacy by which nations may be set by the ears; with 
those laws by which conquered nations may be kept down, the 
Roman works may be studied with advantage. The art of 
planning, by which known wants can be provided for, and the 
science of construction were never carried out better than hy 
the Romans, and we may devote our time usefully to their con- 
sideration. Rome, too, was the emporium of the world, and 
much that would otherwise have been lost was in this way 
preserved, but the fine arts, that demand a high ideal, nobte 
sentiments, and refined taste, could not possibly flourish 
amongst them. You might as well expect a man to bea judge 
of fine claret, who-drank a quart of raw spirits every day. The 
amusement of the Romans was looking on butchery, and they 
justified it as the proper means of perpetuating their ferocity. 
At the best they are ferocious peasants, and to the last this was 
their ideal type ; at their worst they are voluptuaries, who had 
lost every virtue, even their courage. 

The Mediavals began a new epoch in architecture, as the 
Romans had begun a new epoch in construction. On the 
subject of construction the Romans thought;' having got 
the arch, they began to ask themselves what was the use of the 
lintel, and eventually discarded it. The Medizvals began to 
ask themselves why they should use mouldings that did not 
show in their misty climates, and eventually took care that they 
should show by deep cuttings and undercuttings. 

As the climates in which they worked were’ so deficient in 
sunshine, there was too little distinction between the bright © 
streak of light on shafts and their half shade, so they marked it 
with a projecting fillet, or curved the shaft’to an arris. 

In both cases the Romans and Medizvals made a great 
advance—in fact, a double advance ; they began new styles, . 
and they tasted the charm of thinking to a point. This habit 
of thinking was not exhausted by the solution of the one prob- 
lem in hand, but remained with each man through life, and was 
constantly urging him on to make fresh advancement ‘and new 
discoveries. 

Here, at least, one may see an opportunity for the present 
generation of architects. They may think about their mould- 
ings ; they may make them as beautiful. as Greek mouldings ; 
and they may learn how to make them as effective in this misty 
climate as they were in sunny Greece. When once architects 
begin to think there is no knowing where they may stop. We 
might even develop a new style. 

In the present day we architects are on the horns of a 
dilemma, for either invention is extinct in the nations of the 
civilised world, or we are pursuing a wrong method. If it be 
extinct we cannot help ourselves, but we cannot be sure of it 
until we have tried a new method. Instead of saying “the 
Greeks were the most brilliant people the world has known, 
and had beautiful mouldings,” or that “ the Medizevals were the 
most logical and had effective mouldings, so I cannot do better 
than follow them,” let each one say, “I want my mouldings to 
be beautiful ; I do not want them to be copies of Greek or 
Medizval, and I want them to tell their tale in my building. 
The Greeks had a sunny climate and marble to work with. I 
have a misty climate, and stone or brick: how can I make my 
mouldings look as beautiful as theirs, and show as well as the 
Gothic mouldings?” Neither of these desires can be gratified 
at once. We must study the proportions we want, the curva- 
tures of the mouldings, and the way of properly contrasting 
them ; and then, from actual observation on the spot, try to 
learn by what devices we can make them tell the tale we want. 
Properly speaking, this is the art of the architect. A man may 
be a good planner, a good designer, and a good constructor, but 
he can hardly be an architect until he knows how to get the 
effects he wants, at the height or in the situation they occur, 

Pheidias was a monumental sculptor, and competed for filling 
the pediment of the Parthenon. Pheidias’s model was not 
chosen, but he demurred to the judge’s award on this ground, 
that the models were put on the ground while the sculpture was 
to be placed fifty feet above it. His objection was allowed, and 
when all the models were placed at the proper height his moded 
was adjudged to be the best. ; ; 

Viollet-le-Duc makes a distinction between mouldings, viz. 
those which arise from a vague desire of man to ornament 
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his dwellings or monuments, and those which have a definite 
signification, and are based on thought and logic. He says :— 
“The ancient Greeks were the first people who knew how to 
give to their mouldings a form derived from reasoning applied 
to the object.” Elements have to be considered in mouldings, 
their utility, and the sentiment their shape will produce. That 
which marks the mouldings of the five epochs of architecture 
is the proper expression of the need they satisfy, and a dis- 
tinction in their-shape which attracts attention, which should 
engrave them on thememory. This distinction is derived from 
the sobriety of the means employed in the choice of their 
curves, and a keen observation of the effect of light upon them. 
One may say of mouldings what has been said of style, 
“ mouldings are architecture.” 

In the Middle Ages the total size of every group of mould- 
ings depended on the thickness of one course of stone. The 
architects altered the profile according. to the size of the 
building, z.¢., in small buildings. the members were few and 
large ; in large buildings they were many and small. This was 
opposed to the ancient system, where the module was adopted. 
One course might serve for a small Corinthian cornice ; while 
the cornice to a large order might require several courses. 

_ There are two main moulded members in a building, the 
cornice to throw off the wet, and the base moulding to spread 
the weight. Their shape must clearly explain their use to bring 
them within the pale of art. The Dorians did this. most 
admirably : the top fillet was a drip-stone, the hawk’s-bill was a 
drip stone, and so was the corona, there was little reason for 
this in the sloping pediment, and they, therefore, crowned it 
with a cyma. The bottom of the column was large, and the 
steps acted as footings. The Ionians living in Asia Minor 
probably had less necessity to guard against rain, and had more 
sun ; hence, in the Ionic, the crowning member of the cornice 
is mostly an ovolo. In this order the columns have bases. 

But we must not lose sight of one thing, that though the 
corona may have a purely useful end—that of protecting the 
face of the building from rain—it has an equally important 
aesthetic end, that of producing a deep shadow where it was 
wanted, zesthetically to tie the building together, and to repeat 
and affirm the horizontal shadow from the lower edge of the 
architrave, broken by the capitals of the columns. 

In the smallest thing connected with architecture we must 
always bear in mind that it is originally founded on construc- 
tion, and cannot stray far from it if it is to satisfy the reason 
and the sentiment. We are far removed from Greek times, and 
have not even a tradition of their ways and thoughts in relation 
to architecture : so we can only try to resolve their problems 
by examination of their works and reflection upon them. 
Vitruvius, who hands us down something he learned from them, 
is a bad guide ; he not only came late, when. everything had 
fallen into rules, but he was using a wholly exotic art. 

_ The Roman building material was rubble; the Greek 
material was marble. Of esthetic architecture in its proper 
sense he was absolutely ignorant. He did not even know what 
it meant. When he had done his building he wanted to make 
it architectural, and for that purpose he considered he must 
stick on to it some sort of caricature of a Greek temple. 
Inglish architects at the beginning of this century had much 
the same view. They built a square brick box, with holes for 
windows and doors, and plain projecting eaves and gutters; 
but they wanted it to be architectural: to achieve this they 
added a porch of Greek, Doric, or Ionic, in wood, plaster, or 
stone, and the thing was done. Itis certain that Doric columns 
were derived from stone, and not from wood construction, as 
they get thinner as the Greeks learned more about stability. 
The architrave was probably stone, and the eu-style, sy-style, 
dia-style, and areo-style were expressions of the bearing power 
of the stone—in masons’ words, ‘‘safe,” “too thick,” “ rather 
thin,” and “risky.” The projection of the corona was to some 
extent governed by the thickness of the walls ; it would have 
toppled over if the tailing had not been greater than the 
projection. — 

We architects are too much divorced from our materials, so 
that our mouldings are too apt to represent artistic rather than 
real needs. The early Medizvai architects were mostly masons, 
ven so late as the building of the Ducal Palace at Venice the 
architect, Bon, was called a stone-cutter (fag/éa pietra). Car- 
pentry, too, is extinct in England, and so are carpenters: 
excepting the hedge-carpenter, we have none—they are all 
joiners—and their maxim is never to work timber, but to case 
it. The Saracen architects did the same. Their beams are 
often round balks, with square ends, and fretwork in the 
casing. In consequence of this the architect loses all sense of 
constructive propriety in his mouldings—their only propriety is 
zesthetic. ' 
~~ About 300 AD. the Romans began to think about archi- 
tecture, began to abolish lintels, and use arches; but they still 
adhered to the entablature, and put it over the arches. The 
Greek architects who worked in Syria also thought (I am by no 
Means sure that Diocletian’s architects were Romans, and not 
Greeks) ; the orders began to be lengthened out, to suit their 


position. Jonic pilasters may be found at the angles of the 
basilica at Chaqua, running from top to bottom of the building, 
some twenty diameters high. The cap comes under the archi- 
trave, and in the middle of the pilaster is a moulding. But 
before this epoch in Europe the orders got turned into long 
shafts, with their caps under the cornice or architrave. In 
Syria the frieze had been discarded, the architrave had been 
moulded, and the cornice was a flat projecting stone, with a 
gutter in it. The Crusaders made acquaintance with these 
Syro-Roman or Syro-Greek buildings, and from them much of 
the Romanesque work was taken, and their methods and 
features were altered and improved upon when Gothic began. 
The cornice proper in Early Gothic first consisted of a drip- 
stone, with a large quirked ogee beneath it, and the frieze was 
a hollow and bead, filled with leaves. Eventually this ‘sculp- 
tured frieze was omitted, and the cornice came to be but a drip- 
stone and hollow, the whole tendency being.to use cornices 
merely as a narrow string, of the least possible importance. 

_ Itisia the archivolts and vaulting ribs, and in piers, that 
profusion of moulding is to be found; and it is by studying 
successive examples of them that we see the stages of alteration 
and improvement in the mouldings. In archivolts of the early 
part of the thirteenth century a common form is a large torus, 
forming the bottom arch, flanked by a smaller quirked torus on 
each side ; then the lower torus got a fillet or nose put on it to 
mark the centre ; then the side toruses got their fillet ; then 
the spaces between them were hollowed ; then subsidiary beads 
got put in, until at last the lower torus became a prism with 
hollowed sides, and the side ones were so hollowed out and 
undercut that they became a sort of ogee. Thesetting out was, 
from first to last, on virtually the same geometrical form, a 
triangle of 45 deg. or 60 deg. And the mouldings alone were 
gradually altered, as more skill in, construction was required, 
and greater lightness, elegance, and variety were demanded. 

I do not intend to give you an archzologic history of Gothic 
mouldings. I merely want to point out that where the Medieval 
architects perceived a defect they remedied it ; where they saw 
an improvement might be made, they tried various means until 
they got the effect they wanted ; not by capriciously abandon- 
ing their system, but by variations and improvements in the 
detail. 

In spite of being trite, I will say that in horizontal mouldings 
those that are concave rarely look well as supporters ; an ovolo 
or ogee does best for that, and cymas or cavettos as crowning 
members. The Greeks felt this in.their Ionic bases, and 
brought out the fillet of the scotia to the face of the torus above, 
so that it might have asolid bearing under it. Inside mouldings 


must be treated differently from those outside, as the light inside 


is diffused, and in certain places is below instead of above them, 
and they are lighted only by reflected light. I may also men- 
tion that in places that are only, or mainly, seen by artificial 
light, the mouldings may b2 designed as for sunlight ; only care 
must be taken to ascertain the level of the light. An excellent 
group of mouldings, designed for a top light, may be lost or look 
ugly when the light comes from below. A little inquiry, 
thought, and care will prevent such untoward occurrences. 
There are some effective groups of mouldings in some of the 
mirror and picture frames at Venice, mostly Milanese work ; 
these groups begin with a small projection from the wall, 
carried on some distance, and then a bold, projecting moulding 
comes out, and from that the face recedes but slightly to the 
picture or glass ; besides the differences of plane, effect was 


! gained by the use of fillets of considerable projection chamfered 


on the edge. Much of the effect is also due to a peculiar orna- 
menting of the surfaces by undulation, and by carefully con- 
trasting the different qualities of surface, some being left wholly 
plain. 

I was once presented with a piece. of terra-cotta—Oriental, 
I believe—the fragment of a pipe, or a vase, that I hoped to 
show you to-night. All the curves were exquisite, and the 
large smooth curves were lightened and varied here and there 
by slight horizontal flutings and beadings. I cannot find it, 
however, and I am afraid my servants have cast it on the dust- 
heap as a worthless potsherd, though I treasured it as the apple 
of my eye. 

Brick, soft stone, hard stone, and marble require different 
treatment in moulding. Brick requires a greater difference in 
treatment than stone or marble, particularly in the projection 
of the planes. With a nine-inch brick you can with ditficulty 
get any considerable flat projecting surface. 

Soft and hard woods must be moulded differently ; very 
thin members break off in soft wood, and sharp edges get 
broken off or bruised. 

Metal, too, requires different treatment from marble, stone, 
brick, or wood. You may get edges as sharp as you like in 
metal, but you cannot undercut, because the pattern will not 
draw. 

We can never progress unless we resolve, think, strive, and 
learn. It is mainly to this end that I have given this lecture. 
We must resolve what effect we want ; we must think how this 
effect can be got ; and we must strive to make it as beautiful 
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as possible. And when it is done, we must learn from our 
failures how to do it better next time. But this is not enough, 
for this only deals with individual experience, and what is 
wanted is aggregate experience. From each architect, or each 
small group of architects devoting themselves to separate 
styles, the profession is a mere aggregation of individuals or of 
knots of men; lacks all the cohesion and discipline of an army, 
and cannot, as a body, benefit by experience. The successes 
or failures of the knots or the individuals only instructs the 
man or the group. 


TESSERA. 


Enfluence of the Dealer on English Painting. 
Te LAVLOR, ICR: 


HE dealer has grown into a new and great power in art. 
He has brought with him into the studio the money- 
making, speculative spirit, in a more prominent, more tempting, 
and more imposing form than it ever wore there in earlier 
times. He has been the agent for circulating more cash in the 
business of picture-buying than was ever circulated before. He 
has been a liberal and ready-money purchaser of pictures him- 
self, and has called a great many such purchasers into being, 
though they lay out their money in his show-room oftener than 
in the painter’s studio, The natural consequence has followed. 
Demand has created supply. The English school was never 
before so rich in painters of marked dexterity, skill, and ability 
to meet even the highest and rarest requirements of this 
market. It is very wide, and indeed omnivorous. It will 
swallow even the productions of genius if they do not exceed 
the right size for the drawing-room or private gallery. All 
forms of landscape at home or abroad are “inquired after,” to 
use the phrase of the market. Graceful book-illustration “is 
in brisk demand.” Incident pictures, or pictures from history 
treated “incidentally,” are “lively.” Pretty faces, pretty 
draperies, pretty groupings “go off at advanced quotations.” 
Domestic drama, especially its sentiment and low comedy, 
“commands a steady price, with much doing.” Even sensation 
scenes and moments of horrible suspense find ready purchasers. 
Meanwhile the whole of that noblest field of art, the fruits of 
which feed and are fed by the collective life, the past great- 
ness, the present activity, the pride, gratitude, joy, or sorrow 
of the nation lies fallow. There is no demand in the popular 
picture market for anything that ministers to the million, that 
contributes to the delight, appeals to the feeling, or forwards 
the culture of the masses, considered collectively. History 
largely conceived, stately commemoration of men or events, 
erection and splendid decoration of warlike, political, or 
industrial monuments, metropolitan or provincial, are not 
here in question. What pleases the eye speaks to some 
feeling or fashion of the time, satisfies the taste, stimulates 
the fancy, or tickles the senses of the private purchaser, or in 
other cases, what merely gratifies his pride, feeds his sense of 
importance, and helps to furnish his rooms, is here in demand. 
We believe this to be a great, grievous, and growing evil. 
Others may be of a different opinion—may think that this 
private and bourgeois art is the proper and destined work of the 
English school, may doubt the possibility or dispute the 
desirableness of restoring art to its earlier functions as a means 
of popular culture, an organ of national feeling, a channel of 
national sentiment, or an expression of national greatness. 


Italian and Flemish Panels. 


J. C. ROBINSON. 


Panels are usually formed of two or more boards or strips of 
wood, sometimes tongued and rebated, sometimes merely stuck 
together with an extremely strong and durable glue or cement, 
strengthened with transverse clamps, or without them. Asa 
rule, panels of Italian origin, being of soft wood, are thick and 
massive, whilst the Flemish panels, on the contrary, being of 
hard, tough oak, are more frequently light and thin ; generally 
speaking, the latter have withstood the ravages of time better 
than the former. Their defects are splitting, cracking, and 
curving, or cockling, but, on the other hand, they are seldom 
seriously attacked by insects, the hard stringent oak being less 
to the taste of these destroyers than the soft, sappy, quickly- 
grown woods of the South. Italian panels, however, split, 
warp, and curl as badly, or worse, than the oak panels of the 
Northern schools, whilst it is as rare to find them free from 
injury by insects as it is to find the latter suffering from this 
cause. Nine out of ten old Italian panels are either literally 
alive with insect sappers and miners, pushing their galleries in 
all directions, living and dying, and rearing fresh progeny in 
their own territory, or else already so honeycombed and 
exhausted that the enemy has left them from sheer lack of 
sustenance. — It is a fact, indeed, that great numbers of Italian 
panel pictures, which, to judge from the painted surface only, 
seem to be in excellent condition, hang together mainly from 
the support afforded by this painted crust itself, the wood being 


reduced to a mere frail mass of dry dust, lodged in the cavities 
of a kind of cellular tissue, as unsubstantial as coarse sponge 
or honeycomb. Itis fortunate that the destroyers are simple 
and constant in their appetites, that they have no fancy for the 
plaster priming, paint, and varnish of the surface crust ; this, 
indeed, forms the great barrier of their territory, so that they 
do not often penetrate through the face of the picture, perhaps. 
only in unusually thinly-covered places, and when hardly 
pressed to find a fresh field and richer pastures, 


Owen Jones as a Lithographer. 


W. S. WILLIAMS. 
The most magnificent production of chromolithography is: 


the “ Alhambra” of Mr. Owen Jones, who carried coloured print- - 


ing to such a pitch of perfection that its productions emulate 
the illuminated missals of the Middle Ages and the water- 
colour drawings of modern painters. This gentleman was 
educated and practised as an architect, and visiting Spain for 
the purpose of studying his profession, he was so charmed with 
the gorgeous splendour and elegant richness of that renowned 
structure of Moorish architecture, the palace of Alhambra, that. 
he made drawings to scale from measurement of every part of 
the building. Plans, sections, elevations, perspective views,. 
and details of ornament are figured in these superb volumes.. 
The work is also remarkable as having been entirely produced 
by Mr. Owen Jones, who not only made the original drawings,, 
but drew them on stone and printed them in colours and gold 
himself, though until then he was unacquainted with litho- 
graphy. In this work, being ‘chiefly of an architectural and 
ornamental character, the colours are positive, flat, and un- 
graduated ; the shadows only in the perspective views are pro- 
duced by chalk drawing on grained stone, printed black, the 
coloured tints being produced by means of liquid ink. To 
print pictorial effects in colours, imitative of water-colour paint- 
ings, had not then been attempted. Here again Mr. Hullmandel 
took the lead, in applying colour-printing to picturesque repre- 
sentations: his first essays in this mode are shown in Mr. T. S. 
Boys’s “ Views of Paris.” The power of producing graduated 
tints with ink and chalk combined, enabled Mr. Hullmandel to: 
accomplish these effects in flowers and ornament. Mr. Owen 


Jones achieved still more brilliant results by a method of 


graduating tints drawn in ink only, by stippling on polished 
stones with the fine point of a camel-hair pencil. His most 
beautiful work, “Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts,” de- 
signed by himself and executed on stone by Bateman, is. 
remarkable for the taste of the designs and the exquisite deli-+ 
cacy and brilliancy of execution, and as a specimen of litho-. 
graphic printing in colours it is unique. 


Symmetry in Architecture, 


W. PETTIT GRIFFITH. 


The development of the organ of order in the human system, 
by the application of it in every description of physical arrange- 
ment, is at once the most conclusive proof of its existence and 
of its imperative nature. As an acquired rule of life itis am 
habitual possession, but it is more primitively of an instinctive 
origin, because those who are most distant from its acquirement 
are equally ready to own its supreme value and to envy it in 
others. In commercial affairs, the want of it is a disgrace; in 
domestic life, it is the matron’s ambition ; in dress, it is per- 
fection. It is admirable in business, for its convenience ; at 
home, for its comfort; and personally, for its example. The 
influence it has upon architecture produces, as one of its results, 
uniformity. Every work of art supposes unity of design, or 
some one end which the artist had in view in its structure or 
composition. In forms, however, considered simply as ex- 
pressive of design, and without any other relation, the only 
possible sign of unity of design is uniformity or regularity. It 
is this which alone distinguishes the productions of chance 
from those of design; and without the appearance of this, 
variety is confessedly only confusion; or, as Dr. Reid says, 
“ Regularity expresses design and art ; for nothing regular was. 
ever the work of chance.” The terms symmetry and sym- 
metrical are now applied to order and regularity of any kind. 
Suppose, for instance, the front of a building to be symmetrical ;: 
draw a vertical line through the middle of the elevation, and the 
lateral portions are equal, similar, as Euclid uses those words.. 
But they are more than equal and similar: they are sym- 
metrical. The right hand stands in the right-hand portion of 
space, with respect to the dividing line, and in exactly the same 
manner as the left-hand side stands in the left-hand portion of 
space. If the architect were to preserve equality and simi- 


larity, without symmetry, he would make two left sides, or two. — 


right sides, to his building, but not one right and one left. In 
the letter W there is a want of symmetry, but not in O; to 
make W symmetrical, both the inner lines should be thin, and 
both the outer ones thick. Fuller, in his singular book, entitled 
“Holy and Profane State,” says in Book III. Chapter VII. 
“ Of Building” : “ Let not thy front look a-squint on a stranger, 
but accost him right at his entrance. Uniformity also much 
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pleaseth the eye.” In the buildings of Wren, we are invariably 
‘struck with his devotion to proportion. In this respect his 
theory and practice went hand in hand ; for in his first tract he 
says, ‘There are natural causes of beauty. Beauty is a 
harmony of objects, begetting pleasure by the eye. ‘There are 
two causes of beauty—natural and customary. Natural is from 
geometry, consisting in uniformity (that is, equality) and pro- 
portion. Customary beauty is begotten by the use of our senses 
to those objects which are usually pleasing to us for other 
causes, as familiarity or particular inclination breeds a love in 
things not in themselves lovely. Here lies the great occasion 
of errors ; here is tried the architect’s judgment ; but always the 
true test is natural or geometrical beauty.” 


Plaster Work in Paris. 
M. CURLEY. 


The plain plasterer in Paris is inferior in skill to an average 
plasterer in London, or even to the men of some of our most 
secluded towns or villages. They do their work in a different 
way, and when accomplished it is inferior, having a bad line 
and uneven surface. Plaster and sand are the principal 
materials used on walls and ceilings. No lime and hair mortar 
seems to be employed. This method of working is very slow, 
judging from the amount of work done by five men in half 
an hour during which time I watched them. I can safely say 
that these men, who appeared to be a fair sample, would not be 
equal in efficiency to three ordinary plasterers in London, whose 
work, when finished, would be superior to that of the French- 
men. I do not judge alone from what I have seen, but also 
from the answers I received to many inquiries in other places 
where men were at work. But,. although they are inferior in 
their method of work, they have many good qualities which it 
would be advantageous to Englishmen to learn. The French 
plasterers’ tools are clumsy in the extreme, ill-shaped and 
heavy. It seems to me to be all but impossible for men to pro- 
duce good clean work with such implements. In all the build- 
ings that I examined I did not find anything extraordinary with 
reference to plain plastering ; on the other hand, in reference to 
ornamental plastering, it must be said that every building 
seemed to excel its neighbour in the quantity and quality of 
enrichments, which are everywhere introduced with con- 
summate taste, with just proportion, and in good keeping. This 
seems one of the principal advantages that has been gained in 
the buildings in Paris. Ornament is before the eye wherever it 
turns, either in wood-carving, in stone, marble, plaster, or other 
composition, and, notwithstanding the great quantity of orna- 
ment, there is none that seems overcrowded or misplaced. 


The Early ‘Scottish Manner” in Church Building. 
J. ROBERTSON. 


When Bede describes the building of the cathedral of 
Lindisfarne by St. Finan, in the year 652, he tells us that “it 
was constructed not of stone, but of oaken planks, thatched 
with reeds, after the Scottish manner.” This ‘mos Scotorum” 
was carried by their missionaries even beyond the Alps ; and 
in his wooden oratory at Bobbio,samong the wild hills near the 
source of the Trebbia, St. Columbanus,. early in the seventh 
century, reproduced in classic Italy the rude type of Irish 
Banchor and Scottish Iona. St. Bernard relates that, so late 
as the twelfth century, St. Malachy built a wooden shrine in 
Ulster, “opus Scoticum, pulchrum satis;” and that when 
afterwards he began to raise a stone edifice, such as he had 
seen abroad, the Irish exclaimed against it as a piece of Norman 
extravagance—a vain and useless innovation. The monastery 
which St. Columba founded in Iona, in the middle of the sixth 
century, is called by an old writer “gloriosum ccenobium.” 
That it was so, in one sense, no person will question who traces 
on the map how large was the region of England which its 
Scottish missionaries and their Saxon disciples built up in the 
Christian faith. But its glory was not material. The only 
passage in Cumin or Adamnan from which we can infer any- 
thing as to the buildings on “that illustrious island which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions,” speaks of 
the Apostle of the Scots as sending forth his monks to gather 
“bundles of twigs to build their hospice.” The mainland 
abode of St. Woloc, a bishop of the same age, is described in 
the Breviary as a mere wattle-hut—* pauperculam casam cala- 
mis viminibusque contextam.” The greater dignity of the 
churches seems to have been in their construction, not of 
basket-work, but of squared timber ; they were log-houses, not 
wigwams. Thus, in accordance with what Bede writes of 
Lindisfarne, the Breviary relates that the church of St. Maol- 
rubha, at Urquhart, on the western bank of Loch Ness, was 
built of ‘‘ hewn oak ;” and of the same fashion doubtless was 
the more famous church which he founded at Applecross, in 
‘the western wilds of Ross, in the year 673, and which a century 
later gave an abbot to the great house of Banchor. Built, as 
the primitive churches were, of such perishable materials, it is 
mot to be wondered at that so many “venerable seats of ancient 
sanctity ” in Scotland should now offer little to the eye of the 


pilgrim beyond an undefinable something in their general 
aspect of sweetness or serene repose. 


Examination of Soils for Valuation. 
R. GRIFFITH. 


The valuator should carefully examine the land by digging 
up the surface, as the quality of the soil and subsoil should have 
considerable influence in determining his judgment of its actual 
capabilities, for, if guided by the appearance of the-crops, he 
may frequently put a high price on bad land, highly manured. 
This would be unjust, as it is the intrinsic and not the tem- 
porary value of the land which is to be ascertained. When the 
nature or composition of the soil differs considerably in very 
short distances, it will insure greater accuracy to price such 
portions separately, therefore deductions should be made of 
those portions which are better or worse than that which com- 
poses the larger part of the lot. The value of soil is 
dependent, in the first instance, on its composition, and 
the nature of its subsoil. Subsoil may be considered 
the regulator or governor of the powers of the soil, for 
the nature of its constitution considerably promotes or retards 
vegetation. Thus, if it be too porous or sandy, the nutriment 
necessary for plants is washed away; if clayey and impervious, 
the active soil is cold and late, and produces plants naturally 
aquatic. To the nature of the subsoil the valuator should 
direct particular attention. Soils are compounded of organic 
and inorganic matter; the former derived from inferior 
vegetable or animal substances ; the latter from the disintegra- 
tion and decomposition of rocks. The proportions in which 
these materials exist are of considerable importance. A good 
soil may contain from 6 to ro per cent. of organic matter ; the 
remainder should have its greater portion silica; the lesser, 
alumina, lime, the alkalies, &c. Soils, however, vary consider- 
ably, and in a great measure with relation to the physical 
aspect of the country. Thus, in mountain districts where the 
rocks are exposed to atmospheric action, the soil consists 
chiefly of the disintegrated substance of the rock; whilst the 
surface of the plain is usually composed of drifted materials 
foreign to the subjacent rock. In the former case, the soil is 
characterised by the rock of the locality ; in the latter, it does 
not necessarily participate in its nature. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE last general meeting was held on the 16th inst. at the 
Diocesan Buildings, Mr. L. Booth, president, in the 
chair. Mr. John Holden, F.R.I.B.A. (president of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects), read a paper on “The Duties 
and Requirements of an Architect’s Profession.” He said as 
the standard of education rises in respect to the general public, 
so will it rise with the profession to which we belong. He 
then detailed and described many of the practical questions upon 
which architects are often consulted, and, although almost out- 
side the profession, it was very desirable to know something about 
them, as the confession of ignorance might lose a good client. 
Something may be learned by going over buildings designed 
and carried out by builders, in observing those things to avoid. 
The application of iron and metal working are questions that an 
architect should make himself master of; each piece of metal 
should be examined, and the constructive details carefully 
attended to. It should always be borne in mind that with any 
material the measure of its strength is in its smallest or 
weakest part. Mr. Holden is, and always was, of opinion 
that the architect was the proper person to take out the 
quantities for his own work, and that it was a great ad- 
vantage both to the owner and also to the builder for 
him to do so. Many pupils in London offices complete their 
articles without knowing anything ahout quantities, which 
he was glad to say was not the case in Manchester. In con- 
clusion, he said :—I look forward to the time when the Fellow- 
ship of the Institute will be considered one of the aims of an 
architect’s life, and it is this feeling which actuated those 
members of the Manchester Society of Architects who origi- 
nated the present movement, the result of which it is expected 
will be the obtaining of a new Charter, and to a certain extent 
a rearrangement of the regulations. The Institute, from its age 
and from the number of its members, must of necessity exer- 
cis€ very great influence over the profession throughout the 
country. Ifthe new Metropolitan Fellows are to be bound by 
those regulations, they should have some voice in framing or 
making the same, and I may tell you at once that under the 
present Charter only the members present at the meetings in 
London were entitled to vote. Hence, practically, those not 
resident in London were voiceless, as you may imagine that 
comparatively few of the Fellows could afford either the time 
or money to attend the meeting in London, on the chance of a 
vote being taken on some matter in which they were interested. 
A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Mee, Talbot, Colley, 
Hodgson, Mould, and the chairman took part. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A LeTrer from Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE on the subject of the 
site for the New Admiralty and War Office appeared in the 
Times of Thursday. The ex-First Commissioner gives the 
following version of the action of the Institute Council in 
1882: The Institute presented a memorial to the Office 
of Works and to.the Committee, advocating the enlarge- 
ment of the site by the purchase of the two banks, but 
without this present suggestion that Messrs. DRUMMOND’S 
bank should be rebuilt further back. I read this memorial 
to the Committee, which then, with one exception, 
“unanimously decided that it was unnecessary to take 
further evidence on the subject from the then President 
of the Institute. With respect to the smaller courts of the 
building, which are of great length by 25 feet in width, 
-and are solely for lighting passages, no suggestion 
was made by two eminent architects who acted among the 
judges in the competition for designs for the new buildings 
(and one of whom was Mr. CHRISTIAN) that they are in- 
sufficient for their purpose. Indeed, one of the chief merits 
they found in Messrs. Lerminc’s plans was the abundance 
of light and air to every part of the building.” In conclu- 
sion, Mr. SHaw-LEFEVRE says :—“ When we consider that 
the main block of the new building fronting Whitehall, with 
the exception of the two smaller towers, will be from 120 feet 
to 150 feet from the houses on the opposite side of the 
street, the dismay of Mr. CHRISTIAN at the prospect of the 
building ‘closing in light and air from one of the most 
‘important thoroughfares in the world,’ must seem rather 
misplaced, if not absurd.” 


TuE Odéon Theatre in Paris, since it again came under 
‘the control of M. Pore, depends for success on the pro- 
duction of {« novelties ” rather than on traditions of its old 
success. ‘The “claque” is directed by an official that has 
a right to be called an officer of State—for there is still a 
little State left in Paris—but, if he were absent with the 
senators, the plays and acting would secure applause without 
prompting. M. Porer has a weakness for SHAKESPEARE, 
or rather he knows that the Quartier Latin believes in the 
‘inspired barbarian,” and his next attempt will be “The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He has commissioned MM. 
‘Ruse, CHAPERON, and Jampon—who, according to many 
playgoers are the best of the scene-painters—to execute 
the whole of the scenery. M. Lacoste will furnish the 
designs for the dresses, and as there will be over 150 super- 
numeraries there must be expense for costumes. The 
Odéon has latterly introduced music with good effect. In 
this case, the enmity which prevents the “ Tannhauser ” 
from being heard is not allowed to be an obstacle, and 
MENDELSSOHN’S delightful music will be performed. The 
version to be employed is M. Pau, Meuricr’s. The part 
-of OBERON will be taken by a man—M. Pau, Mounrt— 
who will be a rather impetuous fairy, and Mdlle. WEBER, 
whose success in the “‘ Jacobites ” was almost unprecedented, 
is to be Tiranta. Borrom will be assigned to M. Saint 
Germain. A few of the names of the characters are 
translated. STARVELING the tailor becomes LAraMINE, 
Peter Quince the carpenter is Lecoinc, SNour the tinker 
is Groin, while SNuc the joiner—who must have been a 
well-to-do contractor, for he had an eye to business —is 
transformed into M. Erriqu®, as if he were SIMON SHADOW 
in “Henry IV.,” who was thin as the edge of a penknife. 


Ir a decision which was given on Friday last in the 
Edinburgh Court of Session be correctly reported, the 
difference between the Scottish and the English law of 
light and air is more remarkable than is generally supposed. 
The proprietors of the Assembly Rooms in George Street, 
which is one of the principal streets of the new town, 
applied in the Dean of Guild Court for a warrant to build 
~new walls against the gable at the east and west extremities 
of the ground, carrying the same up to form side-rooms off 
the assembly-rooms, with a service-room behind on the 
east side, and an access passage behind on the west side. 
The owner of a neighbouring house opposed the applica- 
tion, claiming a servitude of light. It seems hardly within 
the province of a Dean of Guild Court to decide questions 
of that kind; however, it was held that there was nothing 
to establish the servitude, and the warrant was accordingly 
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granted. The person aggrieved entered an appeal in the 
Court of Session, but there he was equally unsuccessful, 
for the judges held “that a proprietor was entitled to build 
up to the verge of his own property, even although that 
might result in blocking up his neighbour's light.” That 
decision must make many former defendants in English 
light and air cases wish that they had been brought before 
an Edinburgh Court. They did not go beyond the limits of 
their property, and yet they were often mulcted heavily. 


Tue settlement of the Pont Neuf, owing to the action 
of the Seine, has revived apprehensions about the security 
of another structure that is subjected to the force of the 
floods, viz., the Morgue. The building, which presents the 
appearance of a gate-lodge in a London park, stands on a 
foundation of piles, and is at the opposite extremity of the 
“Tle” to the Pont Neuf. Before now there have been 
settlements, and ina place of the kind the consequences 
are appalling. For a long time the building has been con- 
demned. In addition to the risks arising from its situation, 
it is entirely too small, for the Morgue is a theatre for 
medical lectures and a court for judicial inquiries, besides 
being a mortuary. The condition of the place is in keep- 
ing with the Paris of the realistic novels. Plans were pre- 
pared for a new building, which was estimated to cost two 
millions of francs, but there are too many calls upon the 
exchequer of the city to allow so large a sum to be avail- 
able. A cheaper building could be obtained, but it could 
not have much architectural character, and Paris could not 
allow a public building to appear like a shed or an English 
railway station. 


THE death is announced of M. EuGENE CARPENTIER, 
who was one of the leading Belgian architects. He died 
suddenly at Belceil on the roth inst. M. CARPENTIER was 
the architect of many public and private buildings in 
Belgium. He was an officer of the Order of Léopold, and 
a Member of the Royal Commission on Public Buildings, 
as well as of many learned societies. His death is a great 
loss to the profession in Belgium. 


A paper that was read at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers on Tuesday by Mr. J. R. Mosse explained the 
practice of the American engineers in conducting surveys 
for railways. The party generally consists of four surveyors, 
with from twelve to twenty men as chainmen, axemen, and 
carriers of baggage. They are furnished with tents and 
provisions, and, where practicable, with two or more horse 
teams. After obtaining what knowledge of the country is 
practicable from its general features, and from the course 
of rivers, the chief surveyoy reconnoitres with an aneroid 
and a compass some two or three miles in advance of the 
party, and he directs the courses to be taken with the trial 
lines. The theodolite man then cuts these courses in straight 
lines (not trusting to the compass), puts in pegs every 
100 feet, enters in his note book the courses, width of rivers 
and streams, and sketches the general topography of the 
country. The third surveyor records the levels, and the 
fourth man follows the level, taking at every 100 feet cross- 
sections with a clinometer graduated to percentages of 
inclination, so that if the index marked 6, and the distance 
was 400 feet, the difference of level between the two points 
would be 24 feet; and a figured sketch of each cross-section 
is then entered in the note-book. By this system the line 
cut through the forest is levelled and cross-sectioned on the 
same day. American engineers always use a chain of 100 
feet, and their tapes are divided into feet and tenths. 


Gxiascow is not a city that would be supposed to con- 
tain picturesque or quaint “ bits” of construction. A Mr. 
M. SuHrEetps has, however, sought out those which have 
survived the modern improvements, and commissioned Mr. 
Davip SMALL to make sketches of them. Phototypes of 
the views are about to be published, and, as it appears ‘“‘no 
similar set of original sketches of the city has been taken 
since 1348, it is hoped that these ‘ Quaint Bits in Glasgow : 
will be appreciated alike by the older citizens and the rising 
generation, since they may serve either to revive fading 
recollections of other times, or to show forth the domestic 
manners and architectural style of days long passed away. 
There will be forty-two page illustrations, besides several on 
a smaller scale. ae 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STUDY OF A PAINTING, ST. MARY’S, EAST BERGHOLT. 


E have taken this illustration from a drawing by 
Mr. WestLake, F.S.A., which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy last year. The painting itself fills the 
‘whole of the space above the altar-line, and measures about 
20 feet by 12 feet. The subject is the ‘“ Assumption,” the 
feast of which is held on August 15, and it was often 
‘selected by Medizval artists. Probably the earliest pictorial 
representation of the Assumption is a fresco executed by 
GiuNTA Pisano (circa 1236), in the tribune of the upper 
church of St. Francis, at Assisi. The story of it was dwelt 
upon, however, with greater or less minuteness by St. 
GREGORY of Tours in the sixth century, by St. JOHN 
‘DAMASCENE and by St. ANDREW of Crete in the eighth 
century, and by Simeon MeErapuHrastes in the tenth 
century ; the original passages being given at length by 
LIPIOMANI. 

The work is executed in a medium which the artist now 
uses in all his mural work. It is a mixture of oils and 
resins diluted with spirits, and has been found permanent on 
all fairly-constructed walls. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. 


HE illustrations are reproductions of the. drawings 
which obtained the Soane Medallion this year for 

Mr. A. NEEDHAM WILSON, of Snaresbrook. The design 
shows an amount of ‘ go” which is refreshing in these days 
of beaten tracks. Mr. Witson’s drawings were admittedly 
entitled to the prize both from their invention and their 
draughtsmanship, and few equally hopeful specimens of 
work have been seen of late years in the Soane competition. 


ENGLISH ART. 


LECTURE was delivered last week 
English art by Mr. James Orrock, the landscape- 
painter. It was not, he said, his intention to give the history of 
art in this country, but to point out some of its leading features 
and main characteristics. Literature could not convey a full 
and just impression of a great picture, but art had always been 
greatly indebted to literature, for the great painters of bygone 
ages, especially figure-painters, had continually drawn their 
inspirations from poetry, history, romance, and in numberless 
instances from the Bible itself. Our own art had been asso- 
ciated with our literature from the days of Hogarth and 
Reynolds down to the days of Ruskin and others. England’s 
art had a history more classic than the history of the art of 
any other country, and no matter what had been said to the 
contrary this country had produced men in many branches of 
art whose work took rank in our literature and science. 
England, in the “fulness of her liberality” and her indifference, 
had always considered herself second to another nation, but 
they had been and were one of the three great nations of 
colourists of the world. Beginning with the Italians, including 
the Venetians, and passing on to the Flemish and Dutch as 
one, they came next. They were, in addition, one of the 
greatest nations of Impressionists the world had ever seen. In 
that respect they had no rival competitors. The French some 
years ago awarded John Constable the gold medal of merit, 
and he had the honour of founding the modern French school 
of landscape-painting, yet he was only one of many masters. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had no peer asa painter of women and 
children, the most sympathetic and exquisite of all subjects in 
cart, whilst Turner’s water-colours were the wonder and 
sadmiration of the world. Those who had studied that great 
«master’s work admitted that he had gathered up every kind 
vof landscape and seascape, and cast a halo over each work. 
England had been great in other departments of art besides 
that of painting, as witness, first, her architecture. He 
hoped that the axe of the vandal might be long averted from 
the roots of their magnificent and ancient trees, which were 
the ornaments of their parks and the remnants of the primeval 
forests. Let them, if possible, arrange so that the land now 
under cultivation should be still more cultivated, but leave the 
parks as they are for the benefit of mankind and the elevation 
of humanity. England had also been markedly great in Classic 
art. They had produced the finest Renaissance since the 
Greeks. Towards the end of the last century there existed a 
group of men the central figure of which was Flaxman, and it 
had been said that had Flaxman lived in the ancient Greek 
time he would have occupied an elevated place. As years 
rolled on his fame would be increased. The work of the 
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brothers Adam, as designers in metal and wood, was begin- 
ning to be appreciated, and the longer people studied it the 
more they would admire it. The English had also been great 
as engravers and lithographers, and in wood-cutting they had 
been prominent, whilst in etching they had one who perhaps in 
his own department was the most eminent in the world. It 
was, therefore, clear to those who had studied the matter that 
England was not so barbaric a nation in art as she first ap- 
peared to be. She was third on the list since the Italians. 
Mr. Orrock then passed on to speak of water-colour drawing as 
a branch of art peculiarly indigenous to England—born, bred, 
fostered, and culminated here. It was the art of the century, 
the most original art England ever produced. Their friends 
as well as their foes had been less than just in withhold- 
ing from them their place as oil painters, but they had 
never withheld from them their place in water-colours, be- 
cause in that department they had no rivals. The English 
artistic mind, being of the most impressionable nature, and 
living in the most magnificent country and with the best skies 
in the whole world, had felt impatient in seizing upon the 
effects as they passed so evanescently, and water-colour was 
the means fixed upon as being the most pliant and the most 
beautiful. Water-colour art could do all things in art—in land- 
scape certainly—better than oils. They had light, purity, gra- 
dation, delicacy, space, infinity, and force. No oil paintings 
could live against some water-colours by William Hunt. The 
varnishes and oils deacened the effect: in water-colour they 
went into nature at once. Water-colour painting was some- 
times called the “ Cinderella” of art, because it had never had 
grants or bequests from kings and people in high places, and 
its votaries were satisfied to execute their lovely works in com- 
parative silence and obscurity. But he believed this “ Cin- 
derella” would one day be thought worthy to “ride in the 
coach-and-six and have the crystal slipper.” It had had two of 
the greatest honours ever bestowed upon art in the world’s 
history. One came from the rarest art intellect the world had 
ever seen—Turner, and it was chiefly through the medium of 
engravings from his water-colours that his fame had spread 
throughout the civilised world. The two specimens of Turner’s 
work exhibited in that room would be found to be painted on 
the scale and as near the water-colour system as possible. The 
second great honour came from literature. John Ruskin wrote 
his “Modern Painters” almost exclusively on water-colours. 
Turner was his central figure, and that “Cinderella” of 
theirs would have a history as. long as the English lan- 
guage lasted. The lecturer then referred to the sneers 
of the cynics that there was no English school of 
painters, and said that the value of that depended upon 
what was meant by a school. If it meant a multitude of 
gifted painters, each with a marked individuality of his own, 
then they had a great school. Their place in art seemed 
anomalous. They were told they had no school but many 
masters, and it was that multitude of masters which occasioned 
the sneer. Their great masters had had comparatively little 
severe training, and that accounted for the power and diversity 
of their work. The lecturer then alluded to the national col- 
lections of pictures, and deplored the fact so few specimens of 
English painters were purchased for the people. Hitherto, 
with few exceptions, they had purchased in England only pic- 
tures by the foreign dead masters, and taken it for granted that 
liberal collectors would bequeath examples of our own art. 
Why not have fine and important pictures by English masters ? 
There were no specimens of some of the best English painters 
in oils in our national collections. The people wished to have 
fine specimens of our best men, the true art critics asked for 
them, and students longed to study them. They had no good 
school of their own art. They ought to have not only one room 
at least solely for choice specimens of water-colours, but they 
should give up buying Italian specimens, which were very 
beautiful, of course, and have a school of their own. They 
could have a whole collection of their own art’ for the 87,000/. 
that was spent recently on two of the Blenheim pictures. It 
was to be hoped, therefore, that before long they would have a 
representative collection of English pictures, to take away the 
reproach that they had no school, and to show that at least they 
had many masters. Mr. Orrock next spoke of the system 
of teaching art in schools, and advocated a series of 
progressive studies. If art masters in schools could not or 
would not teach painting, why should not the great masters do 
it? The laborious work now carried on was like continual 
scale practice, or preliminary exercise, and ended in nothing. 
They must have this scale practice to be followed by higher 
stages, and if they were going to do anything really good they 
should have in their schools specimens of the great masters, so 
that when a first-class artist was born among them he might 
have the advantage of them. English art was as national as 
its literature, and as free and independent as were their 
circumstances, and it must be thoroughly studied to be known 
without prejudice. He spoke of the Royal Academy as the 
encourager and conservator of national art. The only marked 
instance of its passing over a branch of English art was with 
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regard to water-colours, which was perhaps due to the fact 
that there was an Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, in 
which Her Majesty had shown practical interest. He believed 
that Institute would do its duty and foster and encourage a 
healthy art, and that the national art of water-colour painting 
was on the eve of attaining its true position in the country. 
The chief feature of their national art was landscape-painting. 
The love of natural scenery was deeply set in the hearts of the 
English people, and he believed their excellence in that was 
greatly due to the healthy influence on mind and body which 
outdoor study gave to the artist. Let healthy art be their 
standard, let them have for their own study and for the 
information of their foreign friends a choice collection of their 
water-colours as well as oil paintings, and the good result 
would soon be apparent, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
president, in the chair. 

Mr. J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, honorary secretary, said that 
the library would be shut next week for four days beginning 
with Tuesday, till 6 P.M., on account of the large number of 
gentlemen (thirty-three) who had presented themselves for the 
obligatory examination. A second examination would probably 
be held in November. Last month eight provincial architects 
were examined in Leeds. The results were not yet known. 
The honorary secretary then read a letter from General 
Ponsonby, intimating that Her Majesty sanctions the proposed 
award of the Royal Gold Medal. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, apropos of Mr. Anderson’s remarks as 
to want of accommodation for the examinations, asked whether 
there was any possibility of the Council acquiring the two fine 
galleries downstairs. The acquisition would be also advan- 
tageous for the exhibition of architectural drawings. 

The PRESIDENT said that would depend on the increase of 
the members of the Institute. It was a question of finance, and 
under present circumstances could not be done. The President 
added that a special general meeting to consider the new 
charter would be held on Monday, April 5, at 7 P.M., and that in 
case of an adjournment the consideration would be continued 
on the following day at 11 A.M., andso on de diem, if necessary, 
till the matter was settled. 

Mr. J. B. Gass read a paper entitled 


Some American Methods, 


Mr. Gass, as holder of the Godwin Bursary, 1885, had 
visited many important cities in the United States and Canada, 
in a tour extending over three months. He found great prac- 
tical benefit therefrom, and expressed his obligation to Mr. 
Godwin for his institution of the bursary, and to the many 
American architects and others for their courteous reception 
and willing assistance. The subjects treated on very fully in 
his paper formed only a portion of his report. The most 
approved method of incombustible or fire-proof construction 
is a system of iron construction with hollow tile arches, the 
voussoirs having sides about five-eighths of an inch thick, all 
the ironwork being encased in ordinary or porous terra-cotta, 
specially made to suit the positions, and plastered on the top. 
Partitions or internal walls are made of hollow tiles which have 
good bearing power; a 5-inch hollow tile wall resists heat 
better than a 12-inch brick wall. Roofs are constructed of 
hollow tiles or porous terra-cotta slabs, supported by wrought- 
iron joists, and covered with various kinds of roofing. Under- 
side of the wooden joists and inside the wooden frame houses 
are made fire-resisting by terra-cotta slabs plastered on face. 
This is being extensively used, and has stood severe tests. 
Ordinary brick arching in 4-feet spans resting on cross 
wrought-iron girders is still used, notwithstanding many 
disastrous failures. Concrete floors occasionally are used, in 
some cases as arching with corrugated iron soffit, in others with 
wrought-iron joists and flat soffit. Slow-burning or mill con- 
struction is in general use for all sorts of mercantile buildings, 
and affords excellent protection against fire spreading. Walls 
of brick, square columns of wood, not tapered, with cast-iron 
pintle between : wooden beams, plank floor 3 inches to 4 inches 
thick, with hard wood laths in joints, flooring of 13-inch hard wood 
boards with laths, laid over two thicknesses ofrosin-sized sheathing 
paper or #-inch mortar. No painting, varnishing, or filling on 
woodwork for at least three years after the building is finished. 
Where there is special danger of fire, the woodwork is encased 
with bright tin. Roofs with similar construction to floor, with 
outer covering of tin, asphalte, tar and gravel, cotton duck, &c. 
Double doors, with air space between, to prevent fire spread- 
ing ; one door for closing in ordinary use, the other kept open 
by automatic fastening, which closes in case of fire. These 
doors are made of two thicknesses, of tongued and grooved 
boards, covered with bright tin, or made of strong iron. Wire 


cloth lathing kept 7 inch from the woodwork and ironwork, and 
plastered on top, is used for fire protection, as also “ Merritt” 
plaster, the basis of which is asbestine, and magneso-calcite, a 
saturated paper pulp. Brick walls to houses being generally 
furred with wood inside before plastering, “ fire-stops” of in- 
combustible material are used at top and bottom on each floor 
to prevent fire spreading. 
outside fire escapes are required on all tenement, flat, and! 
apartment houses, office buildings, lodging houses, and fac- 
tories ; stand pipes with nozzle to each floor, run up alongside 
the fire-escape. In the great fires at Chicago and Boston,. 
brick stood the best for walls, stone calcined, limestone fronts 
in many cases burnt off, leaving the brick backing standing 
one or two storeys in height. Sandstones stood better than 
limestones, but granite disintegrated rapidly ; artificial stones 
suffered less damage than natural stones, and mortar stood 
better than bricks. Cast-iron columns failed badly, bringing 
down whole buildings, and the failure of floors was generally 
from the exposed ironwork. Telegraph poles got charred, but 
stood where buildings around were completely destroyed. In 
conversations with several chiefs of important fire brigades, it 
was noted that the terra-cotta block system, with all iron encased, 
was thought by them to be the nearest approach to a perfectly 
fire-proof building ; brick arching for floors and ironwork exposed) 
are universally condemned. Slow-burning construction with 
floors made watertight are advocated for mercantile buildings ; 
some place in the roof that could be made to serve as a smoke 
outlet should be provided in buildings of large size ; one wood 
door covered with tin is better as fire protection than one iron 
door, but two iron doors with air space between are better than 
two wood doors. The “fire protection” apparatus for mill 
buildings is very complete, well arranged and regularly inspected 
by the officials of the Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. In 
addition to other apparatus, sprinkler systems are in generah 
use ; these are formed by parallel lines of pipes extending 
across the rooms near the ceiling and connected with a good 
water supply. In valve sprinklers, rows of perforated pipes are 
fixed in sections in which the water can be turned by valves in 
case of fire. Automatic sprinklers are various forms of appa- 
ratus set in action by the fire itself on first breaking out, and 
are brought to bear directly on the place where the fire exists, 
and so arranged that when anyone of them is in action the flow 
of the water sets an alarm bell in motion. They are attached 
to the water pipes at frequent intervals and depend for their 
action on a solder, fusible at a low temperature, ordinarily at 
from 150 deg. to 170 deg. Fahr. The Grinnell sprinkler is the 
most largely adopted, and others in use are the Parmelee, 
Walworth, Victor, &c. From the Mutual Insurance Company’s 
returns, 1877 to 1885, in buildings protected by automatic 
sprinklers, there were 195 fires reported, with an average loss 
of 327 dollars per fire ; in buildings not so protected, 553 fires. 
with an average loss of 7,794 dollars per fire. Ventilation and 
heating receive great attention in many parts of America ; 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere in the winter, 
and the greater evaporation from the body, it is neces- 


sary to keep a higher temperature in the rooms than is 


the case in England. At the Massachussetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, there is a plenum 3 feet high, under the 
whole of the basement of building into which fresh air, warmed 
or not as required, is put under pressure of 4 inch water column. 
Air is distributed from this to rooms through flues 36 by 12 
inches, with steam coil-box at the bottom of each, the tempera- 
ture and volume being regulated by the engineer from base- 
ment. The inlets into rooms are 8 feet above the floor, and 
larger than the area of the flue, so as to insure slow movement. 
The outlet flues have two apertures in the room, one a few 
inches from the floor, and the other close to the ceiling—the 
former wholly used during the school session—the outlets dis- 
charge above the roof. The outlets are smaller than the inlets, 
so as to give pressure against the outside and prevent draughts. 
The whole system is under the control of the. engineer, who 
maintains a temperature of about 65 deg. in rooms ; he is 
furnished at evening with the weather prediction for the next 
twelve hours, and is responsible for the thermal condition of 
the building at the hour of opening, being under explicit orders. 
as to the steam and air supply for various conditions of weather. 
This system is successful and economical in working. At the 
Pittsburgh County Building and other places fresh air is taken 
from top of the tower, it passes over steam coils and through 
water washer, is put under pressure by fans in large ducts and 
conveyed through flues to the rooms, and exhausted into 
chimney with smoke flue from boiler in centre. The systems. 
adopted at the American Bank Note Building, State Hospital 
for Insane, Norristown, Pennsylvania ; Roman Catholic Church, 
New York ; andthe Canadian Parliament Houses, Ottawa, were 
also described. The Baptist Church, Toronto, is amphi- 
theatrical in plan, and bas the floor saucer shape. In the 
winter fresh warmed air is admitted to the church at the highest 
point in the floor; the foul air is extracted from the floor level 
through trefoil openings in each bench end, conveyed by small 
flues into main trunk in basement, which is exhausted into large 
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vent flue, having the smoke flue from hot-air stove in centre. 
There is roof ventilation for summer use. At McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago, fresh air is taken from 60 feet above 
ground, filtered, and passed over steam coils in winter and ice 
chamber in summer, being forced into the auditorium by a fan 
through openings in the ceiling, and extracted through openings 
in risers of floors and exhausted by means of fans. The air is 
changed in the auditorium every fifteen minutes. The system 
of down-current ventilation is used in many public buildings 
with success, but not available where gas is burned. The ex- 
tracts at the floor level are ordinarily used in cold Weather, 
however the warm air is admitted into rooms. Heating by 
indirect radiation is often adopted for houses. The difficulties 
with, and objections to, steam heating are partially removed by 
the use of Tudor’s fractional valve. In the Canadian cities 
particularly, many steam-heating apparatus have been taken 
out and hot-water systems put in. In houses heated by hot air 
steel-plate furnaces are found the most satisfactory. Open fire- 
places are found in the best houses. The Morse sun-rays’ 
heater and ventilator is fixed outside the building, and acts 
when the sun is shining on the black and roughened: outer 
covering. The progress of modern American architecture has 
been remarkable within the last few years ; and, though there 
js much that is bad, vulgar, and pretentious, it has taken quite 
a fresh departure, and begun to exhibit artistic and peculiar 
qualities of avery high order. There is great originality, and 
the best specimens are scholarly and refined in detail, and 
adhere less slavishly to precedent than European work. 
American architects do not hesitate to introduce new combina- 
tions, dictated by and growing out of the necessities of the 
building, without violating the character of the style. Except 
in the hands of the best men, the desire for originality often led 
to the worst results, but architecture has only recently become 
a recognised profession, and the growing and rapidly extending 
public taste for works of the best class all seem promising signs 
for the architecture of the country. The best work is accord- 
ingly living and interesting, less the production of a dry-as-dust 
archeology, and more in accordance with the true principles of 
all great architecture. 

Mr. A. J. GALE (Godwin Bursar) said he rose to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gass, and to express his gratification at 
seeing the drawings Mr. Gass had succeeded in getting to put 
before them. Without the pertinacity of Mr. Gass himself, and 
the assistance of American architects, such a collection of 
drawings would have been simply impossible to get. There 
was also the difficulty in a tour of study in America that there was 
so much to see and to investigate. He hoped this would not 
be the last time a Bursar visited America. One object of the 
bursary, he believed, was that its benefits should be shared in 
by architects at home, and he trusted that such had been the 
case. Still no one could get the benefit the holder of the 
bursary himself derived from a personal visit. Mr. Richard- 
son’s work as an architect was indeed good. It was need- 
less to speak of its excellence, for it could be seen in the 
drawings shown on the walls. One of the most valuable 
services he would render, and was rendering, to American 
architecture was the training he gave to young men in his office, 
who as architects would worthily succeed him. As to heating 
and ventilation, the Americans were far ahead of the English. 
We seldom saw here anything approaching the variety and 
efficiency of the American systems, the development of which 
was perhaps due to the climatic difficulties being so great in 
America. Though they had not the same difficulties to contend 
with here, they might try and prevail on the public to follow 
somewhat the example of the Americans. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER seconded the vote of thanks. He re- 
marked that what had been put before them had the advantage 
that it showed that we had no monopoly of excellence, and that 
we had a good deal to learn. In fireproof construction the 
Americans were far ahead of us. Expense, he thought, might 
have more to do with this here, but he considered we could 
make our buildings more fireproof than they now are without 
going to any great expense. Mr. Slater described a system of 
fireproof construction of Messrs. Lindsay & Co., which was 
being used, he believed, by Mr. Waterhouse for the National 
Liberal Club, and also by Mr. Blomfield, in which steel-decking 
was used with pumice concrete, a construction that was rigid, 
solid, and extremely light. Mr, Slater then showed that the 
Americans approached the scientific and constructional pro- 
blems in a thoroughly practical manner, and_ so arrived at 
the only proper solution of such difficulties, He said it was 
impossible to read the American journals, or the programmes 
of their institutions, without being struck by the strides they 
were making in technical knowledge, and, though young as a 
country, they had done more than had been done in this 
country for education. He was sure nothing better could 
happen than that we should learn something of the methods 
of other countries and take stock of our own deficiencies. 
With this in view he ventured to make a suggestion. They 
had a number of honorary and corresponding members ; could 
nothing be done to make those gentlemen less honorary and 


more corresponding? Communications furnished by them to 
the Institute would be of great use. 

Mr. ALEXANDER PAYNE asked whether the exhibition of 
drawings could be kept up for a few days. It was the best 
collection they had ever had or perhaps ever would have. 

Mr. WHITE: The drawings will be here all this week. 

Mr. T. RICKMAN remarked on the change from the archi- 
tecture of this country that was seen when travelling in Canada 
and the United States. Architects in the States had thrown 
aside the principle of survivalism, and were working out their 
own ideas. He noticed that he was not shocked by the 
bizarrerie of the work, but, on the other hand, was greatly 
pleased. The work was so intelligible and the object for which 
the building was erected was so apparent. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS spoke of the influence of the French 
schools on American architects, and named Mr. Hunt and alsa 
Mr. Richardson, who had been a fellow-student of his in Paris. 
About 1867 or 1868 Professor Ware came over to study 
English architecture, and subsequently went on to Paris by his. 
(Mr. Spiers’s) advice about a scheme of architectural educa- 
tion, to be founded at the Institute in Boston. In Paris he 
collected a large number of valuable casts and drawings of 
every description, and the system of training he started in 
Boston he had now started in New York. He (Mr. Spiers) 
received visits from the most promising of his pupils, who 
invariably were sent to him, and by his advice they went on to: 
Paris. Mr. Spiers mentioned neo-Grecque as the style taken 
up by them, and mentioned several buildings typical of the style 
to be found in that city—a style considered as representative of 
French work of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Bearing this in mind, they would see when looking at Mr 
Richardson’s drawings whence he had drawn his inspiration. 
In America local circumstances necessitated certain deviations 
from the style, which resulted in their designs becoming original 
conceptions. 

Professor KERR observed that it was necessary to have 
visited American soil to understand the American line of 
thought. In two respects it was open to Americans to make 
considerable progress over the architecture of this country, 
viz., in ingenuity of construction and originality of design. As 
to the first, they, to use their own words, beat all creation. 
The whole population grasped the idea of the necessity of 
invention. Invention was brought to bear, not in a rough and 
ready way, but in a precise way, indicative of the Anglo-Saxon 
intellect at its best. In the next few years American invention 
would no doubt exercise great influence on the buildings there. 
Our architects were too much trammelled by tradition and 
instruction. In America that was thrown to the winds. As to: 
design, the position occupied by the American architects was 
curious. Professor Kerr styled them the English of the future, 
and said they were far ahead of us in every respect. Design 
was a much more difficult thing to deal with than mechanical’ 
contrivances ; but the progress made in design since he was in. 
America about forty years since had been immense. A cos- 
mopolitan style of architecture would in the end be evolved in 
America, for there, if anywhere, it must be evolved. The 
development of riches was enormous, and our successors would 
see architecture in America which was neither sham Gothic 
nor neo-Grecque. 

Mr. MACLACHLAN and Mr. DAWSON also spoke. 

The PRESIDENT expressed the very great satisfaction he had 
in hearing a paper of this kind read. It showed how 
far-reaching had been Mr. Godwin’s ideas in establishing the 
bursary. No one could visit America, whatever part he might 
travel through, without learning a great deal. No doubt a person 
would see much that would disgust him from an art point of 
view, but the idea he received in America was that a revolu- 
tion was taking place in which the foundations ofa grand super- 
structure were being laid. The President alluded to the 
pleasing effect of the tower of Boston Church. It was at the 
crossing, not lofty, but very massive, its proportions of a scale 
English architects would never have ventured on ; it could not 
help being effective. The plan of the church was also good; 
he could not say the same of the details. But Americans could 
not go slowly. They would not give the time to study that they 
ought in order to refine their ideas by seeing what had been done 
in the past. It had amused him to hear that Mr. Gass 
had found some of the ventilators in the American buildings 
stuffed up or closed. One could now add to “stupid England ” 
—stupid America. There was, however, in America an unusual 
amount of jobbery to be contended with. Also a change of 
government involved a change of architects, and a public 
building which should be creditable one could hardly bear to. 
look at. Here we were freer from jobbery, and he hoped in this. 
respect that our institutions would never be Americanised. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and Mr. Gass replied, and 
he meeting in due course adjourned. 


The Glasgow Underground Railway was opened on 
Monday. 
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THE ART OF REMBRANDT. 


N Saturday last Professor Baldwin Brown delivered the 
second of two lectures on “Rembrandt,” in the rooms of 
the Scottish Atelier Society, Edinburgh. He dealt mainly 
with the character of Rembrandt’s art, and first, in order to fix 
his position as an artist, glanced briefly at the art history of the 
period. The beginning of the seventeenth century had marked, 
he said, the turning point in the art history of modern Europe. 
Italy had ceased to be the centre of art influence ; and with that 
change had come a corresponding change in the nature of the 
art itself. The traditions of the Church, and of the antique in 
form and treatment, which had influenced the great Italian 
painters, had given rise to fixed rules of art among their 
minor followers, which spread an overpowering influence in the 
course of the sixteenth century over the northern schools, From 
the fourteenth century onwards these independent schools of 
religious art had existed in the North, culminating in Durer 
and Holbein in Germany, and in Quintin Matsys in Antwerp, 
and were characterised by an intensity of feeling which is 
missed in the works of the Italian artists, and in a fancy for 
representing elaborate details of jewellery and clothing. About 
the time of Quintin Matsys that school, following the traditions 
of Italian art, had declined in Germany, transferring its centre 
to Flanders, whence, in the end of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, arose Rubens and Vandyke. 
While German art thus declined a new school of painters arose 
in Holland, than which no soil could be deemed less suited for 
the growth of a new artistic school. All the elements which 
had tended to make-art inevitable in Italy were wanting in 
Holland ; and, indeed, the character of art when it appeared 
there had been wholly changed. Unlike the Italian painters of 
the sixteenth century, who had dealt with certain selected forms, 
the Dutch painters were the first to show the beauty of common 
things. The characteristics of the art of Holland were well 
known, its thoroughly national character, its unpretentious 
truth-telling, its strong decided method of work. The 
Dutch school might be treated as representing modern art 
generally. Of that school were the themes of his own day. 
He started, like the artists of modern times, from no fixed point, 
but strove, in all his serious works at least, to realise some idea. 
The subject itself was immaterial; he used it as a means for 
working out his idea, and that was what gave their distinguishing 
characteristic to his works. Proceeding to consider these charac- 
teristics more fully, he said the artistic value of Rembrandt’s 
works, which made them more than the mere copies of external 
things, was due to Rembrandt’s intellectual grasp, his strong 
moral sympathy, his discernment of the poetry of light and 
shade in nature, his appreciation of the exquisitely subtle effects 
upon the. surface of objects in nature, due to “texture, local 
colour, and particular effects of light and shade at the moment 
chosen, aided by his wonderful technical power of reproducing 
what he saw. Illustrative examples were given of the intellectual 
force which Rembrandt infused into his works, and of his sym- 
pathetic handling throughout the whole range of buman life. 
Coming to the third point, Professor Brown said his treatment 
of light and shade were the most characteristic features of 
Rembrandt’s art, arising from his busying himself with common 
objects rather than with selected nature. He used light and 
shade in two ways—to give value to his treatment of common 
objects ; and, secondly, in themselves, as compositions in light 
and shade, differing from previous artists who had used light 
and shade to increase the force of delineation. It was noted 
however, that while so much of the magic of Rembrandt’s style 
depended upon his treatment of texture, local colour, and light 
and shade, all these were made to yield to the particular effect 
which Rembrandt wanted to work out; and to gain this effect 
he used every device of technique. The concluding portion 
of the lecture was occupied mainly with some remarks on 
Rembrandt’s technique as an artist ; and at the close Professor 
Baldwin Brown was awarded a hearty vote of thanks for his 
lectures. There was a good attendance, 


PICTURES FROM VENICE. 


if fa pictures which come from Venice to the Academy 
exhibitions have now a distinct character suggestive of 
the Van Haanen influence, and are among the earliest sought 
out by artists. The following account is given by Mr. William 
Scott in his Venice News of the works by which Mr. Woods 
Mr. Logsdai!, and Mr. Fisher will be represented this year :— 

Mr. H. Woods, A.R.A., who has for some years sent regu- 
larly to the Academy Exhibitions outdoor scenes of Venetian 
life, is sending a picture rather larger than usual, and with a 
considerable number of figures. This time he shows us a 
Fondamenta with .a broad stretch of water beyond. We are 
looking towards a bridge, and in the foreground a characteristic 
Venetian pedlar is spreading out his wares before a sturdy 
fisherman and his wife that the latter may choose herself a new 


gown. Several other women and girls are looking on, and, 
woman-like, having more to say about the business than the 
parties most directly interested. The character of this artist’s 
work is so well known as to need no description; but those, 
and they are many, who admire his pictures will find more than 
usual pleasure awaiting them, for this is certainly the most 
happily successful work which Mr. Woods has yet sent away 
from Venice. A smaller picture represents a very curious old 
water-mill, with a single figure coming down a long flight of 
stone steps by its side. This subject is taken from some place 
in the neighbourhood of Serravalle, some distance to the north 
of Venice. 

Mr. W. Logsdail has already sent off his two large pictures, 
both showing an intense appreciation of Venetian life and its 
surroundings. One of them, smaller in scale than the other, — 
shows a scene familiar in some details to those: who know 
Venice really well, and have seen it on the evening of one of 
its popular summer festivals. We are looking up the Grand 
Canal ; in the extrerne distance is the Rialto in a blaze of sun- 
light ; in the foreground a boatful of holiday-makers, men, 
women, and children, beguiling the time with’ song and wine. 
The characteristic features of those wonderful palaces which 
line this part of the canal are rendered with a masterly sim- 
plicity which does not detract from the value of the figures in 
the foreground. 

The larger picture represents the cuwczva of a small Venetian 
house belonging, possibly, to some gondolier. It is the festival 
of St. Giovanni, and the children are being “got ready” to 
take part in the annual procession which is always one of the 
most interesting occurrences of the year in each of the parishes. 
The family is gathered round the foger on which stands the 
youngest child, the little St. John, clothed only with a lamb’s 
skin, and a lot of gold chains and ornaments, such as are 
always forthcoming on such occasions. The last touches are 
being put to his simple costume by the old zovza. In the back 
ground the dark-haired mother looks on smiling. The little 
sister already dressed is waiting at the side of her father, who 
stoops down by the hearth holding by a cord the little lamb, 
also to be ledin the procession. The whole picture is a power- 
fully realistic and faithfully correct study of such a kitchen as - 
is to be found over and over again among the homes of the 
Venetian poor. 

Mr. S. M. Fisher is sending a very charming single figure of 
a girl kneeling before a crucifix in a church. She is not of 
Venice, but of the. mainland, one of those peasants who leave 
their homes among the hills and valleys to come to service in 
the city, and bring with them not only their simple ways, but 
the picturesque costumes which are so fast disappearing. She 
would be termed a pagotéa, and wears in her rich dark haira 
row of those curious long silver pins which form such striking 
features in the costumes of Italian peasants of some parts. 
This picture which is full of real artistic refinement is sure to 
become a favourite. It appeals to various sentiments and © 
sympathies, and is very faithfully true in details and accessories 
to the scenes often witnessed in Venetian churches. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


T has been resolved to light the grounds of the Edinburgh 
Exhibition as well as the building by the electric light. 
The contract of Messrs. King, Brown & Co. has been accepted. 
Messrs. Burnet & Lindsay have informed the Executive 
Council that there is little doubt about the completion of the 
building at the appointed time. According to the Scofsman, 
the loan collection of pictures bids fair to be the most important 
of the kind ever exhibited north of the Tweed, and is likely to 
prove a source of great pleasure to all lovers of the fine arts. 
Independent of the works of French and Dutch artists, to 
which reference has been previously made, the collection of 
Scottish and English art which is being got together will be of 
a very important and interesting kind. 

Mr. Walker, the convener of this department, has most 
gratifying results to report of the labours of his committee to 
obtain for exhibition a representative collection of the works of 
British artists. The value of the pictures which have already 
been secured is close on 100,000/., and it is not unlikely to 
happen that more’will be offered than’ space can be found for. 
Heading the list of those who have kindly undertaken to send 
pictures on loan is Her Majesty the Queen, who is to contribute 
two of Wilkie’s well-known works, viz. Blind Man's BufE and 
The Penny Wedding. A gentleman to whom the committee 
have been very much indebted is Mr. James Orrock, London, 
who has offered the loan of over roo pictures by eminent 
artists. These include such names as Turner, George Barrett, 
De Wint, and William Hunt. - 

Mr. Thomas Woolner,’ R.A., also promises examples 
of Constable, Coleman, Bonnington, P. Nasmyth, &c. Mr. 
James Watson, Hawkhurst, is to contribute a series of por- 
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traits by Watson-Gordon ; Mr. Abraham Andrews, London, 
is to send works by Crome, Wilson, Etty, Constable, Sir D. 
Wilkie, and Cotman ; and other gentlemen, both in Edinburgh 
and throughout the country, have most willingly allowed selec- 
tions to be made from their private collections. There is likely 
to be a very representative collection of Scottish art from the 
time of Jamesone to the present day, all the names that have 
shed lustre on the Royal Scottish Academy being well repre- 
sented. The names of many eminent English artists also 
appear. Among the principal pictures which have been 
announced may be mentioned Turners Larly Morning, 
belonging to Mr. Woolner, R.A., which is valued at 3,150/., and 
there is a water-colour by the same great artist entitled Of 
Ramsgate, which comes from Mr. Orrock’s collection. A rare 
opportunity will be presented of studying the art of Constable 
—numerous examples by this distinguished artist being pro- 
mised. Included among these are Zhe Glebe Farm (valued at 
over 3,000/.), Sunset on the Cornish Coast (valued at 1,000/.), 
The Jumping Horse, and the study for The Hay Wain (each 
valued at 1,000/.), A Study of Trees, &c. J. ¥F. Millet’s Might 
will be a welcome contribution. Lord Rosebery is sending a 
portrait of Henrietta, Princess of Phalsburg, by Vandyke ; and 
there are landscapes by A. Nasmyth. Lady Jane Dundas is to 
contribute a portrait by Hogarth of Sarak Malcolm. Of 
the works of Cotman, we have Sumset on the Cornish Coast 
(valued at 1,000/.); A Lion Roused from his Repast bears 
the sign manual of Landseer; and without going much 
further into particulars in the meantime it may suffice to say 
that among other artists who will be represented are David 
Allan (Zhe Penny Wedding), Romney (portraits), David Scott 
(Morning and Evening), Raeburn (portraits), W. Etty (Zhe 
Judgment of Paris, The Bather, The Standard Bearer, &c.), 
Henry Dawson (Wooden Walls), Sir Joshua Reynolds (sketch 
for the picture of the Marlborough family at Blenheim), John 
Phillip (portraits), Kenneth Macleay (landscapes), James 
Drummond (George Heriot Receiving the King at his Shop, 
High Street, Edinburgh ; Napier of Merchiston, and a Bit of 
Old Edinburgh), W. Bonnar, R.S.A.; R. T. Ross (The Found- 
ling), Horatio Macculloch (Newark Castle), and other land- 
scapes), W. Simson (Deer Stalking), Sir George Harvey (Rad 
and his Friends, and A Dream of the Highlands). There is a 
Holy Family group by Leonardi da Vinci; the Assumption o 
the Virgin, by Del Sarto; a classical wooded landscape, by 
Claude Lorraine ; a portrait by Gainsborough ; 7he Arrest, by 
Giorgione ; and landscapes by Corot. Of living painters, or 
of those who have recently passed away, there are many 
examples. In this category may be mentioned Sir Frederick 
Leighton, who will be represented by Venetian Sketches, D. G. 
Rossetti by Jonna Vanna, Orchardson by the Queen of 
Swords, Holman Hunt by Stvayed Sheep, Sir Noel Paton by 
Christ in the Garden, Facts and Fancy, Sir W. Fettes Douglas 
by Zhe Canal, Venice, and J. W. Oakes by landscapes. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


OF IRELAND. 


ol 3 periodical appearance of a new Lord-Lieutenant in 
Dublin is made the occasion of presenting addresses 
expressive of loyalty. In July last the Irish Institute (which is 
also a Royal body) appeared before Lord Carnarvon with an 
address. On Monday last the deputation again appeared at 
the Castle. The following members attended :—Messrs. J. 
Rawson Carroll, S. Symms, hon. treasurers ; Thomas Drew, 
R.H.A.; Albert E. Murray, hon. secretary; Parke Neville, 
City Engineer ; Sir Charles A. Cameron, hon, member ; W. 
Stirling, M.S.A.; R. O. B. Smyth, C. Geoghegan, C. A. Owens, 
G. Ashlin, R.H.A.; F. Butler, T. N. Deane, R.H.A.; H. R. 
Newton, H. Wilmot, W. S. Symms, and W. Mitchell. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. H. Lynn, of Belfast, 
President of the Institution, Mr. Drew read the address, which 
was as follows :— 


To His Excellency Fohn Campbell Hamilton Gordon, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor 
of Ireland, K.C.P., &c. 


We, the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, approach 
your Excellency with the expression of our cordial congratula- 
tions on your arrival as Viceroy in this country. We take leave 
to request that your Excellency will, as your predecessors. have 
done, accept the position of Vice-Patron of our Institute, of 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen is Patron. We 
come before your Excellency as one of the public bodies of the 
country, representative of an art identified with the civilisation 
and progress of all great States, with their history in their 
public monuments, and the adornment of their cities, and in a 
later age in a more marked degree with the wealth and well- 
being of their people. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
‘the architects of this country to observe that successive 
Governments have shown an increasing disposition to employ 


the best independent talent available to design improved public 
buildings, rather than by a system of departmental centralisa- 
tion to lose the advantages which are obtained from varied 
talents working in suitable schools of thought.. We can with 
pride and satisfaction point to some public editices in this city 
erected under the former system not unworthy of any country, 
and to an important work now being carried on, which, it is 
believed, will not be less deserving of praise. We desire to 
conclude with renewed assurances of our loyalty to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the’ Queen, and with the expression of a 
hope that your Excellency’s Viceroyalty may witness a return 
to that prosperity of our country under which such an art as 
ours can alone be progressive. 
, Signed on behalf of the Institute, 
f W. H. LYNN, President. 
ALBERT E, Murray, Hon. Sec. 


The Lord Lieutenant replied as follows :—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen,—I receive with much satisfaction the expression of 
kind congratulation with which you greet me on my arrival in 
Ireland as Viceroy. I have great pleasure in accepting the 
position of Vice-Patron of your important Institute, which has. 
numbered somany distinguished men amongst its members. The 
art which you represent, gentlemen, not only tends to beautify 
and adorn our cities, but closely allied as it is with sanitary 
science contributes in no small degree to accelerate the condi- 
tions under which people live, by adding to their comfort and 
improving their health. Too much pains cannot be devoted 
to the purpose of securing the highest available talent for 
designing our public buildings, which, handed down to pos- 
terity, bear witness for many generations to the skill of the age 
which saw them rise. This, like other talents, can only be satis- 
factorily arrived at by searching for it throughout the fields of 
science, and I heartily endorse your expressions of satisfaction 
regarding the course taken in this respect by successive Govern- 
ments during recent years. I have been much struck by many 
of the public buildings in Dublin, of which you and Irishmen 
everywhere have good reason to be proud, and I am sure that 
the important work now being carried out will not have to fear 
comparison with any of their edifices, I much appreciate your 
assurances of loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen, and I cordially 
reciprocate your wish that I may be privileged to witness the 
re-establishment of prosperity in Ireland, and the innumerable 
benefits which would thence accrue to all classes of society. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


Westminster Hall as a new House of Commons, 


S1r,—As the construction of a new House of Commons is. 
again under serious consideration, as there are some practical 
difficulties in the way owing to the very limited area of land 
not already covered by the Palace of Westminster, and as 
there is no Queen’s architect to take charge of the work, it is 
not perhaps too soon for our profession to take the matter a 
little under its guidance. 

As you are aware, the necessity of a new Chamber was 
before a Select Committee in 1867, but owing to great diffey- 
ence of opinion and other causes, nothing came of it beyond 
the report and plans. Although the Prime Minister has pro- 
mised the honourable member for Glasgow that they should be 
reprinted for the use of members, I venture to think that the 
plan then proposed will not be more favourably thought of now 
than it was then. It is nearly twenty years since it was made, 
and in that period of time sanitary science has made rapid 
progress. It is scarcely likely that in these days the blocking up 
of an open court specially intended to provide light and air—eyes 
and lungs, so to speak—to an important national edifice will be 
permitted. The objections raised in 1867 will be magnified 
tenfold now. As is well known, the present Chamber is quite 
as large as the adjacent Court. How, then, is a new enlarged 
Chamber to be built, and without causing irretrievable damage? 
Under these circumstances some other mode of dealing with 
the problem will have to be discovered, and I should like to be 
allowed to ask whether Westminster Hall—now deserted and 
almost useless, but with great historical associations—does not 
offer advantages well worthy of consideration for the purpose 
of a new House of Commons? 

In past times the Hall has often been used for a Legislative 
Chamber and for kindred purposes. The Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth were held in it. Here the great State trials of 
King Charles, of Strafford, of Lord William Russell, and the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings took place. In this last 
Sheridan, Burke, Pitt, and Fox moved and supported. The 
Court of King’s Bench sat in it for along time. If it was not 
inconvenient for these purposes, it cannot be very unsuitable 
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for a new House of Commons. Structures within structures 
was a common architectural arrangement in ancient times. 
The splendid temple enhanced the glory of the shrine within. 
It can, therefore, scarcely be doubted that in the hands of an 
accomplished modern architect, the necessary inclosing screens 
of a new Legislative Chamber might be not only beautiful, but 
a great improvement to the interior effect of the Hall, which, 
since the removal of the Law Courts, has become somewhat of 
a wilderness. Its “raison d’étre,” then apparent, has now almost 
vanished. The good effect of the handsomely-carved screens 
of cathedral choirs seems to promise a like excellent result. 

That there is ample space within the Hall for a new 
Chamber of the size now required with its division lobbies 
the following relative dimensions will show :— 

Present House ° oe OO 1 AG 

Westminster Hall . - 245 x 68 
Acoustic considerations suggest that the extra accommodation 
of the new House should be obtained by additional width rather 
than by additional length. Of course, there would bea panelled 
and glazed ceiling, similar to the existing one, at as low a level 
as possible. The glass panels would facilitate the artificial 
lighting. At present the Hall is dark, but any degree of 
additional daylight could be obtained by larger windows to 
the Courts on its east side. Three more benches on each 
side would give a width of 63 feet for the new Chamber; and 
an extra accommodation of over 200, exclusive of galleries, 
raising the total of seats on the ground floor to 552 against 352, 
the present number, and requiring 118 members to sit in the 
gallery in a full House. With this square form of Chamber 
all, or nearly all, the seats might be made to radiate to the 
Speaker’s chair. 

Taking all these considerations into account, I venture to 
think that we might thus construct one of the best Legislative 
Chambers in the world without doing any damage to the 
structure of the present Houses of Parliament. It is not an 
occasion for architectural grandeur and magnificence. Beauty, 
richness, and elegance of detail, and the personal comfort of 
members who are compelled to spend so large an amount of 
their time in the House, is all that should be demanded or 
expected. 

By converting the block of building forming the south side 
of the Star Chamber Court into a corridor, the present offices 
would be brought into necessary connection with the new 
House. In conclusion, I may urge the economy of this pro- 
posal, which would only be half that of building anew, as pro- 
posed in 1867.—Yours faithfully, LZ 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Beaufort.—A castle has just been completed at Beaufort, 
near Beauly, for Lord Lovat. The building stands on a portion 
of the site of the Castle of Dounie, described by Sir Walter 
Scott in his “Tales of a Grandfather.” The designs were pre- 
pared by Messrs. Wardrop & Reid, of Edinburgh. The death 
of both these gentlemen, however, during the progress of the 
works caused some rearrangement, and the building has been 
completed by.Messrs. .Wardrop, Anderson & Brown, of Edin- 
burgh. It is in the Scottish Baronial style of architecture, with 
heavy masonry, mullioned windows, bell-roofed turrets, crow- 
stepped gables, the whole forming a fine picture of grace united 
with substantiality. The castle is built of old red sandstone, from 
Redburn Quarry on the estate, and about a mile north-west of 
Beauly village. The stones for Beauly Old Priory were 
obtained from the same quarry. The building is 300 feet long, 
and averages 80 feet wide. The long axis, facing due north and 
south, consists of a western tower, central block of family 
apartments, central or entrance tower, flanked by a circular 
tower 100 feet high, large gallery, drawing-room, library, 
billiard and dining-room wings, chapel, kitchen, and other 
offices, the total number of apartments being eighty-six. The 
entrance hall, 35 feet by 21 feet by 26 feet high, has a panelled 
ceiling of larch, dado lining 12 feet high, of oak, flooring and 
stairs also of oak. _The room between entrance hall and main 
staircase has.a fine panelled ceiling of larch ; over main stair- 
case is formed a hammer-beam roof, wrought and moulded, 
with carved pendants, all of larch, springing from stone corbels 
built into the walls.: The ceiling is formed by flat panels of 
plaster between timber. The spacious main staircase is con- 
structed of natural-grown Scotch fir.’ Some of the trees used 
in this staircase were 200 years old in growth. 


Swansea.— The Conservatives of Swansea town and district 
have formed a limited company for the purpose of providing a 
club-house for the members of the party. Negotiations are 
nearly completed for the purchase of a suitable site, 45 Wind 
Street, which is freehold property, upon which it is proposed to 
erect the club-house., Plans for the erection of the building, 
which have been prepared by Mr. T. P. Martin, architect, have 
been approved of. Mr. Nichol Morgan, of London and Swansea, 
is solicitor to the company. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Stapleford.—A Wesleyan chapel, erected from the designs 
of Mr. G. Haslam, architect, of Ilkeston, has been opened. The 
contractors for the work were Messrs. Harper Bros., of Ilkeston, 
the woodwork having been executed by Mr. Richards, of 
Ilkeston. 


Sneinton.—The memorial-stone of the church of St. Alban 
has been laid. The church will be 110 feet long, with nave, 
aisle, choir, sanctuary, chapels, vestries, &c. The style will be 
Gothic of. the fourteenth century... Ancaster and Clipsham 
stone will be used, with brick facing outside. The building is 
being erected in sections, and Messrs. Smith & Lunn, of 


Newark, are the contractors for the first portion, consisting of | 


nave and aisles. Messrs. Bodley & Garner are the architects, 
and Mr, E. Allan, of Nottingham, is acting as clerk of works. 


Rangemore.—A south aisle, erected at Rangemore church 
as a memorial of the late Mr. Bass, has been opened, who had 
the church erected, Mr. Butterfield being the architect. The 
present enlargement of the church has been carried out from 
the designs of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, The work has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. : Fitzwilliam; the 
carving by Messrs. Macculloch; the decoration of the roof 
and organ case by Mr. Powell, of Lincoln; the oak seats: in 
aisle by Messrs. Franklin, Deddington, Oxon; the heating 
apparatus by Mr. Jerram, of Derby. The builders were Messrs. 
Lowe & Sons, of Burton ; the woodwork of screen and roof is 
by Messrs. Mason, of Burton ; the brackets and brass and iron 
work by Messrs. Barkintin & Krall, London; the upholstering 
in the aisle seats by Mr. Prior, Barton-under-Needwood.; the 
external ironwork by Mr. T. Elsley, Great. Portland Street, 
London ; and the plumbing by Mr. T. Turner, of Burton. 


GENERAL. 


The Marquis of Bute has offered a sum of 80/. towards 
providing a bust of King Robert the Bruce, to be placed in the 
National Wallace Monument, Stirling, the work to be executed 
by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, sculptor, Edinburgh. ive i Eig 


The Lord Chancellor will on next Wednesday unveil the 
Street Memorial in the central hall of the Royal Courts of 
Justice... © ete 

The Landseer Scholarships at the Royal Academy have 
been awarded to Mr. Barnard Rooke for painting, and to Mr, 
A. G,,Walker for sculpture. : . 


' 


Wessrs. David Murray and C. B. Phillip have been: 


elected Associates of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. 

A Public Memorial of the late Lord Dudley is to be 
erected in the borough of Dudley.. The form of the memorial 
is at present undecided. 

The Project of a memorial to mark the spot where Alex- 
ander ILI. of Scotland lost his life.on March. 19, A.D. 1286,-has 
been revived. oN abt 

The Architectural Association held its fortnightly meet- 
ing last Friday evening, when Mr. S. F. Clarkson read a paper 
on “Architectural Photographs by Amateurs,” the lecture being 
illustrated by a large collection of transparencies. Mr, J. B. 
Spencer and Mr. J. A. King were elected members, 


The late Mr. Joshua Dixon, retired Liverpool merchant, . 


has left a collection of pictures, valued at 20,000/., to Bethnal 
Green Museum. iti. 
Mr. Jethro A. Cossins and Mr. Edwin Harris were, on 
Saturday, elected members of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Architects. ; ane 
Mr. J. Hine, architect, read a paper on “ Artists of Plymouth 
and other Devonshire Artists” at the last meeting of the Bath 
Literary and Philosophical Association. Ae 


Additions are to be made to the Glasgow High School 
from the designs of Mr. J. L. Cowan, of Glasgow. _ it 
The Public Baths and Institute erected at Tamworth 


from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, 
have just been opened. 


Plans. for the extension of the western esplanade, Wey 
mouth, are to be prepared by the borough surveyor. reat 


A Committee has been appointed for collecting sub- — 


scriptions, choosing a sculptor, &c., for a proposed memorial 
bust of. the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, University Librarian, 
Cambridge. es: 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have decided that 
the new street from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury is to be named 
Shaftesbury Avenue, after the Earl of Shaftesbury, who died 
during the year of its construction. 


Daylight in Dark Rooms.—Chappuis’ patents. 
Pp Pp 
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THE WEEK. 


THE e'ection of a successor to the late PauL BAuDRY 
at the French Académie des Beaux-Arts has ended in the 
‘success of M. JuLES Breton, whose Communiantes has 
been sold in New York for 225,000 frs. There were thirty- 
seven members present, and he obtained the votes of 
eighteen among them. In the first trial M. JULES BRETON 
obtained g votes; M. Henner, 8; M. JULES LEFEBVRE, 7; 
M. Malittort, 5; M. Emi.e Livy, 4; and M. J. P, LAURENS, 
4. In the second trial M. JuLEs Breron secured 18 votes; 
M.-HENNER, 11; M. JULES Leresvre, 5; M. Emive Levy, 
2; M. Maittor, 1; and M. J. P. Laurens, 0. The elec- 
tion is received with satisfaction, and indeed it could be 
‘said that all the candidates were worthy of the distinction. 
M. Henner’s position is very remarkable, especially when 
it is remembered that he did not seek election, and that his 
nomination was owing to the action of the Academicians. 


THE decorative paintings which M. Puvis DE CHa- 
VANNEs sends to the Salon are always sure to find a select 
class of admirers, who are firm in their belief that the master 
is the first of. modern decorators. It is, however, impossible 
to do justice to the painter’s works in a picture gallery. 
They must be seen in the positions for which they were 
painted. This year M. Puvis pe CHAvANNES will have 
three paintings, which are commissions for the Musée de 
Lyon, the artist being a native of that city. One is called 
Vision Antique, and its companion Juspiration Chrétienne. 
They are intended to suggest the difference between ancient 
and Christian art, the former depending mainly on form, 
the latter on sentiment. Two figures in one panel of the 

rivers Rhone and Saéne, which meet at Lyon, are also 
_offered as symbols of Force and Grace. : 


Tue members of the Nottingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation have held a meeting to consider the subject of 
“ Federation.” The following resolution was adopted:— 
“That this meeting is unanimously in favour of a scheme 
of federation, and while this Association will give its sup- 
“port to the proposed Conference invited by the Society of 
Architects, it is of opinion that the only body which should 
organise a scheme of this kind is the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. It is hoped that the R.I.B.A. will 
appoint a special committee for the purpose of dealing with 
‘this question, and will, before deciding on any definite 
course, hear and consider the views of the different societies 
and associations.” 


Tue second Black and White Exhibition has been 
opened in the Pavillon de la Ville of the Tuileries. This 
year, as we have already stated, the exhibition is controlled 
-by M. Gurtiaumg, the sculptor. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that his proverbial good nature has got the better of 
him. Every one who attends the yearly exhibitions of 
epictures rejected by the Salon committee knows that all 
-Frenchmen are not necessarily artists of even a mediocre 
‘kind, and this truth becomes more certain after a visit to 
“‘Te Blanc et Noir.” There are many things which would 
‘not pass in the exhibition of an English art school. It is 
needless to say there are many fine drawings also, but they 
‘run the risk of being overlooked. M. BouLANGER, the 
director of the Section of Painting, contributes. So does 
-M. Bina, who illustrated the Bible with fine feeling ; M. 
Francais, the venerable landscapist ; M. Luminais, who 
paints peasants with much vigour; and M. Berne BELLE- 
“cour, the military painter. But they and many other 
artists cannot redeem the exhibition from .an air of 
‘mediocrity to which one:is not accustomed in “Paris 


__. A FORTNIGHT ago.we- published. list of. tenders for the 
mew public swimming-baths at Edinburgh. For the masonry 


the tender of Messrs. TURNER & SONS, amounting to 4,1722., | 


‘was accepted. Subsequently it was stated in the Edinburgh 
papers that the Master Builders’ Association had drawn the 
_attention of the Lord Provost's committee to the circum- 
stance that there were three firms who, had, sent in.a lower 
tender. It was also suggested that..Mr. .TURNER..wWas a 
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partner of one of the town councillors. Allegations of the 
kind give opportunities for busy tongues, and plenty-was 
said in Edinburgh on the subject. On Tuesday an explana- 
tion was given. It appears that Messrs. Gitroy & Co. 
tendered for joiners’ work as well as masonry ; for the latter 
their tender was below Messrs. TURNER’S, but it was higher 
for the joiners’ work. The committee jumped to the con- 
clusion that the firm would not undertake masonry alone. 
It was accordingly resolved that the contract, amounting to 
4,1332, should be given to Messrs. GirRoy.. It was also 
explained that the firm of TuRNER & STEEL (of which the 
councillor was a member), formed two years ago to work 
freestone and whinstone in Northumberland, was a quite 
distinct and separate firm from that of WitttaM TURNER & 
Sons, builders. The result shows the advantage of pub- 
licity in respect to municipal contracts. 


Tue Church of the Assumption in Paris stands in the 
Rue St.-Honoré, and is now used as a school. ‘There is an 
open space in front surrounded by iron railings, but the side 
of the building is in a line with the houses in the street. 
Apparently the roadway did not originally approach so near 
the church, which belonged to a convent of nuns, ‘The 
exterior has a neglected appearance, for buildings in its 
style do not gain picturesqueness by neglect. But the 
church is not without interest. It was designed by ERaRD 
while he was in Rome, as Director of the French Academy. 
He was more of a decorator than an architect, but the de- 
fects of his building may be owing to his absence from 
Paris during its construction. Muzizia has found fault with 
The latter looks 
rather heavy from the street as there is not a good point of 
view, while it comes in well in the view from the Place dela 
Concorde, and the interior which was painted by LarossE 
is more effective than the exterior. The building was used 
as the parish church prior to the conversion of the Temple 
of Glory into the Madeleine. In theory it is still a sort of 
appendage to the latter, and, on that plea, it was saved from 
destruction a few days ago. The municipal authorities wish 
to get hold of the site, but it was pleaded that the property 
belongs to the parish church, and, under the terms of the 
Concordat, should be respected. That view was taken by 
the Civil Tribunal, and Erarp’s church is secure for a 
time. It has not been used as a chureh for over forty 
years, and is therefore in an anomalous position. 


A Sorrte of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science, and Art, was held on Thursday in last week, under 
the presidency of Mr. MAcrareN. «In his address the 
president spoke on the subjects of housing the working- 
classes, and of railway accommodation. One passage will 
suggest that Dundee is embarrassed in finding sites :—‘ I 
have shown on the map,” said Mr. Macraren, “ how 
peculiarly situated Dundee is as regards available building 
ground, the only expansion possible being to east, west, 
and north. The land there is practically in the hands 
of five proprietors, and as those on the east and 
west discountenance, if they do not prohibit, work- 
men’s houses, the Northern direction is at present 
really the only available outlet. These five _proper- 
ties form, as it were, a continous rampart round the 
town. I do not suggest that these five proprietors are more 
exacting than any other five would be in similar circum- 
stances, but the fact is indisputable that they are under no 
pressure, either of necessity or by competition, to sell until 
they get their price—in other words, until the scarcity of 


houses in the town raises rents sufficiently high. to enable 


house builders to give their prices. Now would it not bea 
wise thing for the community to pierce through this restric- 
tive zone of dear ground, and so bring into the market the 
cheap land of another half-dozen large proprietors who are 
at present out of the running?” ‘The only way to reach 
land that is available will be by means of ‘railways and 
tramways, and the directors of these means of communica- 
tion can do much to get over the difficulty. 


Art the meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
which is to be held on Thursday next, at four o’clock, Admiral 
TREMLETT will read a paper on “Recent Discoveries in 
the Morbihan. Mr. J. C. L. Sraniscumipr will also give 
some “Notes from an old City Account Book.” », , 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON.* 


HEN Mr. WEstGarTH offered 1,200/. to the Society 
of Arts in order that the money might be expended 
in prizes for ‘‘ Essays on the best means for providing dwell- 
ings for the London Poor, and on the Reconstruction of 
London,” he imitated a great many people who believe that 
it is possible to obtain the highest kind of intellectual work 
at a very cheap rate. If it had been said that the money 
was available for the best efforts to surpass the “ Paradise 
Lost,” or for cartoons that could be placed. alongside 
RAPHAEL’s, there might be sense in the proposition, but to 
expect that competent men would try to solve a most diffi- 
cult architectural, engineering, social, and financial problem 
on the chance of getting one of the prizes of 500/., 250/, 
and 150/, shows a strange want of knowledge of the 
professional division of the labour market. An efficacious 
scheme for the improvement of a parish or a street would 
be worth the money. 

There were twenty-seven essays sent in, and according 
to all accounts some of them were.droll productions. ‘The 
Society of Arts possesses an army of martyrs at its dis- 
posal, and some enthusiasts were told off to undergo the 

_suffering of reading that mass of manuscript. They must 
have been more than mortal if they preserved clear minds, 
and it is possitle that if a second band of men could be 

_found, strong in self-sacrifice and with enough fortitude to 
go through the ordeal of examining the essays, there might 
be some modification of the original judgment. For it was 
affirmed that not one of the essays was worth 150/., 
although at least three had been anticipated, and to bestow 
250/. or 5002. on any of them was out of the question. 

Owing to the failure to obtain what he desired, Mr. 

_ WESTGARTH was entitled to apply his money to the en- 
couragement of speculation in a different form. But the 
committee recommended that 600/. should be distributed 
in three premiums of roo/, three of 5o0/., and six of 252, 
and that the essays obtaining the highest prize should be 
printed. They now appear in a volume. 

The longest of the three essays is by Mr. Woopwarb. 
It fills about one hundred and thirty pages. We consider 
that the author has hardly had sufficient-justice done to his 
work. To say that an elaborate piece of writing which, if 
published in the ordinary way, would be likely to meet with 
success, is worth roo/, but is not worth 1502, implies 
that the judges must have had a precise mode of 
valuation. It would be interesting to know the nature of 
that critical balance. Did the judges ever attempt work of 
the kind? Are they aware of essays on a similar subject 
which can be taken as a standard? For our own part, we 
believe the reconstruction of London on paper to be little 
better than a waste of labour; but a bargain should be 
faithfully completed. An insolvable problem was offered, 
and the most that could be expected was an approximative 
guess. What better result could be expected than is put 
forth in this essay ? 

The metropolis is only a congeries of mismanaged 
boroughs, and it is easy to show the anomalies of its 
administration. ‘There are so many interests to be recon- 
ciled that nothing short of comprehensive legislation can be 
effectual. Mr. Woopwarb, for example, says that the con- 
struction of subways should be compulsory under every new 
street, for gas and water-pipes. If, with the existing Acts, 
subways were constructed beneath every street in London, 
the authorities would be powerless as regards the laying of 
the pipes. When at one time a Parliamentary Committee 
proposed to inspect the spacious subway in Garrick Street, 
in order that they might judge whether it was the dangerous 
place that was described to them, an attempt was made to 
induce the labourers to say they were afraid to descend into 
the vault. The plot was frustrated, but the story indicates 
to what lengths the rival interests will go to uphold their 
-existence, and a good many incidents equally ridiculous are 
known to everyone who has been connected with any of the 
various forms of .“‘management” which are found in 
London. 

Mr. Woopwarp would make a clearance of much of 


* Essays on the Street Realignment, Reconstruction, aud Sanitation 
of Central London, and on the Rehousing of the Working Classes, 
George Bell & Sons, 


-handy volume with-a copious index. 


what is now in operation. He would imitate the first 
NapoLEon, make a new Code, and have it printed in a 
He would have 
a colossal map showing divisions and sub-divisions, so that 
it might be seen at a glance which officer is required in 
case of an emergency... He would have a staff of highly- 
paid surveyors, with efficient inspectors to see that 
their orders are carried out. He would have yards in 
different places,. with materials and workmen to do the 
various kinds of work which arise from time to time, but 
which cannot well be defined. An adequate administration 
of the metropolis is. urgently needed, and much of what 
Mr. WoopwarbD says is true to the letter. Reconstruction 
of Central London is, however, supposed to be of still more 
importance. 


Without the aid of a map on a large scale it is difficult 


to convey a notion of the extent of the transformation 
which Mr. Woopwarp has contemplated. The main 
block is L, shaped. It is bounded on the north by the 
Pentonville Road ; on the west by the Gray’s Inn Road, as 
extended to the Blackfriars Bridge; on the south by the 
Thames ; and on the east by a new street stretching from 
the City Road near the canal, taking in Golden Lane, Fore 
Street, London Wall, Houndsditch, and the Minories. A 
second block comprises that part of London between Tower 
Hill and Limehouse Basin, having a new street parallel 
with the Blackwall Railway as its northern boundary, and 
on the south a great boulevard which does not stop until it 
reaches Millwall. The outlying alterations are more nume- 
rous than we can describe. On the south side there is a 
similar boulevard between Blackfriars Bridge and Rother- 
hithe Pier. ‘The Strand and Fleet Street are proposed to 
be widened. A new street is to be formed between Regent 
Circus and High Holborn, which is crossed by others 
uniting Oxford Street and Holborn with the Strand. 

The main block is treated almost as if it were a piece 
of land to be laid out for an American city. A fine 
garden, which comprises the ground between Paternoster Row 
and Great Carter Lane, and on both sides of Ludgate Hill, 
would surround St. Paul’s, and sundry other open spaces 
stud the map. ‘The streets in the main block are laid down 
so as to form a good many rectangular divisions. The 
fortunate owners of the Angel at Islington will find that it 
is contemplated to have no less than four additional main 
roads, or boulevards, leading to their establishment. 
Another great centre is the Bank of England, and the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street will be surprised with her 
environment. Threadneedle Street has to be spared 
owing to the Exchange, but Princes Street, Lothbury, 
Cornhill, and Lombard Street will have to undergo the 
alignment process. When it is remembered that Lombard 
Street alone has been valued for expropriation purposes at 
100,000,000/., the imagination can hardly realise the figures 
which the “rectification” of the neighbourhood of the 
Bank would represent, in order that a map of London 
might look well, and more opportunity be given for the 
competition of penny omnibuses. M. VEuILLOoT, when de- 
scribing the Haussmanising of Paris, said that the AMPHION 


of that new city must be a corporal, and that the buildings 


arose to the command, “ Alignement ! fixe!” Forour new 
London it would be necessary to have a magician and 
ALADDIN’s lamp. 

When straight, wide, and long streets are advocated, the 
Paris boulevards are brought forward as a testimony to the 
advantages of the plan. The conditions of life on both 
sides of the Channel should not however be overlooked. 
A Parisian may be defined as an animal who parades a 
boulevard of a part of one, since there are very refined 
specimens of the species who will not venture beyond a 
certain distance from their favourite café. For every native 
of Paris a boulevard is a necessity, and when he colonises 
in Africa or elsewhere, a very short time elapses before he 
lays out one of those ambulatories. In England there is 
not a similar craving for evening promenades. Tom and 
Jerry and the golden youths of sixty years ago might be 
fascinated by the attractions of “a turn or two in Bond 
Street, a stroll through Piccadilly, a ramble through Pall 
Mall, and a strut on the Corinthian path,” and in those days 
it would have been a work of benevolence to give them 
more scope for their pleasures ; but it is hardly necessary 
to Haussmanise London for the benefit of their successors 
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who have invented their own ways of finding amuse- 
ment. 

It should also be remembered that all the boulevards of 
Paris are not financial successes. This is evident from the 
length of time which has elapsed without completing the 
junction between the Boulevard Haussmann and the main 
boulevard, although the distance is almost insignificant. 
Experience has shown that the cost of every yard in works 
of that class is enormous, while the property constructed on 
the improved sites is not always a profitable investment. 
The authorities of Paris, therefore, prefer to have a wide 
street terminating in one that is narrow rather than risk the 
consequences of a further loss, especially when they find 
that the majority of the inhabitants are indifferent to the 
extension. 

It should be borne in mind that in Paris, as in London, 
the business of the city is transacted mainly in narrow 
streets. The boulevards, especially the older ones, are 
“show-places,” well adapted for amusement and for impress- 
ing strangers with an idea of the magnificence of Paris. But 
the later imitations often suggest painful efforts on the part 
of the occupiers to keep up appearances. M. VEUILLOT 
described the roadway of the new and endless boulevards as 
exhaling an odour of bankruptcy, and a good many shop- 
keepers would agree with him. Mr. WEsTGARTH’s autho- 
rity in Paris admits the unpleasant fact. He says that 
“builders have a difficulty in finding tenants to pay rents 
that give a fair return on the capital outlay,” and at the 
time he wrote “ there were never so many shops and apart- 
ments vacant in the centre of Paris, tenants being driven 
further out.” The streets were not laid out, however, solely 
with an eye to the profit of the occupants or the amenity of 
the city. They are supposed to aid towards putting down 
revolutions, and if they help to preserve society, it is but 
fair that society should sustain the burthen. In England 
there are no compensations of that kind, so we must 
consider the subject in a different way, as if it were solely 
a question of profit and loss. 

The question of return is evaded in the book before us. 
Mr. WesrcarruH believes in the natural increment, which 
he defines as simply ‘‘that rise in site or area-value which 
comes of the increase of population, commerce, and wealth 
upon limited or inextensible areas.” If, as he says, Central 
London had been constructed thirty years ago, the cost 
“might have been recouped by the said natural increment of 
value.” How it could be done now is supposed to be by 
means of a scheme devised by Mr. Wesrcartu, by which 
a company is to have powers to reconstruct London. Sub. 
ways would be underground, rows of shops would be in 
mid-air, and the roofs would be laid out in gardens, ex- 
tending into large areas for parks, and dedicated to Dr. 
RicHaRDsoN. The amount of capital necessary for an 
undertaking of this kind is supposed to be only 10,000,000/. 
How the figures are obtained is not mentioned. The shares 
would be of any sum between 1,000/. and 10,000/., but the 
paid-up capital need be only 1,000,000/. As a resource, 
the company are to have the power to become a large 
borrower from the public, being authorised to offer ‘the 
contingent security of a rating liability of the improved 
city.” In other words, Mr. WesTGARTH’s company would 
have greater power than the late Emperor of the FRENCH, 
and far more freedom to realise projects. 

Mr. Woopwarb, we are glad to say, takes a more sober 
view of the situation. He says frankly that he does not 
believe that his improvement scheme would commend itself 
to any Government Commission, nor would it be easy to 
find.a trust or company with sufficient enterprise to face the 
risk. Like the late Lord BEACONSFIELD, he believes the 
public must first be educated before they have faith in his 
proposals, or can understand how easily dividends will 
come from the ‘‘ enormous quantities of old brickwork, the 
result of the demolition,” with precious gravel and sand out 
of the large subways. But that education might be accom- 
plished, he thinks, if capitalists could only have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a proper and detailed report, embellished 
by drawings. Artists have all lost imagination, and it 
would therefore be difficult to find one that is competent to 
prepare the illustrations ; but if some of the late JoHN 
MartTIn’s wonderful buildings were copied they might 
give a faint notion of what is intended for the London of 
the future. 


For the new London which we are only to see in visions 
is to be an architectural city, Such buildings as the Law 
Courts and the Government Offices in Parliament Street 
are to be prohibited. The Natural History Museum that 
future cockneys will visit is to: be-unlike the building now. 
to be found at South Kensington, in which “the Architect 
is everywhere, the student of Natural History nowhere.” 
It is to have simple architecture of good line and propor- 
tion, to be neutral in colour, with an absence of anything 
which could divert the attention from the exhibits. There 
are to be no grand staircases, halls, and landings. Above 
all, the use of polished mahogany is to be avoided in the 
pedestals, in order that the ‘fine skulls of elephants” may 
be admired as they deserve. The steam-engine which is 
able to embroider. muslin and forge anchors is nothing if 
compared with Mr. Woopwarp’s power, for he can deal 
with works on which the outlay might exceed the national 
debt, and prescribe the mouldings for a glass case. 

The question does not seem to be asked whether the 
London that is chalked out will correspond with the re- 
quirements of its future inhabitants. At present the City: 
is little more than a place for financial arrangements. Few - 
people can be said to live there, except during office hours. . 
What is sought is accommodation near certain centres, and 
a few yards makes much difference. Queen Victoria Street 
is within reasonable distance of the Bank, the Exchange, . 
and other places where capitalists congregate, but much of © 
the ground remains vacant. For asimilar reason it is found 
that people do not care to become tenants of offices which., 
are placed at a height that is supposed to be inconvenient, 
and in consequence suites of rooms, for which in the. 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, or in Westminster a high rent could 
be obtained, are lying vacant. It is evident, therefore, that-- 
in the laying out of streets and in the erection of the new 
buildings in the City, success has not been attained by us. 
When we are able to satisfy all the needs of the present on 
a limited scale, it will be time enough to think of the wants: 
of our successors, 


AMATEUR V. PROFESSIONAL. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE question 
professional 
important of late, 


of the rival interests of amateurs and 
artists 1s one which grows daily more 
when ‘‘the unemployed” are found 
suffering in every craft and art. In these columns we 
can, however, deal with the matter only as it affects the- 
painter, sculptor, or engraver. 

The grievance of which professional workers complain, 
as broadly stated, is the intrusion of the amateur upon the - 
field of competition for fame and for gain, which should’ 
rightly be open only to artists by training and definite pro-: 
fession who earn their income by their efforts. But this’ 
general statement breaks into several facets, as, for example,’ 
that amateurs who have no need to make money do by: 
rivalry take the bread out .of the mouths of men whose 
banking account depends on their handiwork ; again, that 
amateurs undersell the market by accepting low prices for 
good work ; and again, that amateurs bring down the stan-: 
dard of excellence by passing off upon the public wares 
which, apart from the fictitious value given by social prestige - 
or private connection, could not attain notice. Now the 
first thing that strikes one in facing this grievance is the- 
curious change that has come over the position of the 
amateur since the days when his title meant that he loved 
art, and for art’s sake loved artists, and when out of the special 
knowledge which study and cultured taste, supported by leisure 
and means enabled him to attain, though possibly with little: 
practical or executive power, he helped the professional 
student upward in his art career, while often assisting also 
with patronage of substantial sort. Since the earliest days 
of art history, from the Gardens of the Meptci to Dr. 
Monroe’s Library, such noble offices of the amateur have 
been nobly exercised; nay, such offices still are duly filled, 
but under another name. Amateur, by gradual detériora- 
tion, has come to mean first some one who does badly 
without wages, and for love of the work, what others do, or 
should do, better for wages, and for love too; and now the 
last rag of significance clinging to the word seems to be, 
not that the amateur does poor work, but simply that he 
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belongs to the “ white-handed class,” that he is not obliged 
to earn an honest living by his practice of art, and that 
socially, therefore, he accounts himself the more distingué 
person than the professional artist. A curious phenome- 
non, philosophically speaking, this aspect of amateurism 
presents ! 

Another surprise which dawns upon us in confronting 
this grievance is that, before it can have come to such a 
head, before any competition between professional and 
amateur work could be possible, either the standard of pro- 
fessional art must have gone down, or the standard of 
amateur art must have gone up. Now, it is known pretty 
certainly that, though we do not live in an age of giants and 
masterpieces, yet that the average of professional art work 
has risen. Therefore it may be asserted—what the private 
experience of our readers will probably endorse—that 
amateur art has been gradually taking on those qualities 
of technical thoroughness and experience by the absence 
of which its demarcation from professional work used to be 
notable. On this elevation in the artistic work from out 
amateur studios really pivots the crux of the professional 
grievance, for the result is that amateur art has become a 


s 


marketable article ; it is a thing worth investment some- | 


where “on the Rialto,” and that on its own merits: for the 
cry about social prestige, which rings trué about the'amateué 
invasions in the musical world, has little or no soundness 
within the sphere of ‘the other arts, where favour and 
prestige chiefly takes the form of fashionable favouritism 
for well-born portrait painters or sculptors. 

We now find ourselves in position to meet some of the 
caspects of complaint which we have above enumerated. 
“That the standard of general excellence in production is 
depreciated by the public competition in exhibitions of so- 
- Called amateurs, can only be admitted parvz passu with the 
avowal that equal damage is done by the terribly increas- 
ing number of persons who take to art as a profession 
with a mmmimum of capacity or fitness : ill-trained incom- 
petence, whether it call itself professional or amateur 
clamouring and insisting on place and time for public expo- 
sition, and inducing the much-to-be-deplored increase of 
mediocre exhibitions, does undoubtedly tend to lower the 
general standard and degrade art. But good amateur work 
does nothing of the kind; it has its own qualities and the 
‘virtues of them, and the social or economical position of 
‘the producer is really an accident as regards its intrinsic 
worth. 

But the wrong done to the bread-winning professional 
artist still has to be disposed of. Granted that the amateur 
can produce what is worth acquisition by the buying public 
his competition is only pronounced the more formidable, 
and formidable, too, precisely where most to be dreaded, 
ithat is, as against the average professional worker ; for 
-artists. whose laurels are won, whose position is made, are 
ibeyond competition with the fairest dilettante talent. The 
- complaint here, then, is not so easily swept aside. Two 

- classes of amateur aspirants meet us: first, the well to do 
with ample means and leisure, who from an attack of the 
reigning craze for notoriety, or from an honest desire to 
measure themselves artistically beside professional workers 

: seek for public favour ; and, secondly, the far larger class 
who, having sufficient income for their personal ends yet 
gladly earn a margin for expenditure in philanthropic pur- 
‘poses or special studies. Some splendid examples exist 
~among the amateur class of this last genus, and it is difficult 
to find fault with them. The only rule that-is safe here is 
‘one which holds good of all amateur work which is deliberately 
placed in open competition with professional production 
namely, let it be priced as if the producer’s bread depended 
on it. Do not let alow figure that may insure purchase 
made the etl demands of the professional worker, 
who must needs appraise at the high y i 
the fruits of his’ a and brain, Davee YO) Sgn souiner er 

And this leads to a last word in this slight attempt to 
‘deal with the grievance Amateur v. Professional. Granted 
that people who have plenty of money and to spare can 
paint, model, or engrave up to ‘‘ professional mark,” it is 
obvious that they have: morally no right to compete in the 
market for wages. If their work is of a kind to advance the 
esteem and the spread of good art, let them be proud to 
place their performance on view to do its mission. Not 
many amateurs of this class are likely to crowd our exhi- 
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‘Baron’s early manner. 
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bition rooms! But if money has to pass at all, if the pro- 
ducer is to sell and the public is to buy, then, in the name 
of honesty, let us have no more nonsense about amateur 
and professional status, prestige, and what not! Why 
should it lower a man’s or a woman’s position more to sell a 
picture, a statue, an etching, than to bea lawyer, a doctor, a 
college professor, or evena “chaperon”? Only the amateur 
who works for wages must drop his distinctive badge. If our 
professional brethren would but lay aside suspicious jealousies 
and hid welcome to any comer from the ranks hitherto 
dubbed amateur who honestly enters the market, takes 
class with professional workers, and is content to be 
judged by merit, they would, we are inclined to think, be 
doing their best to abate the very grievances of which they 
complain. The hybrid amateur-professional, with his: 
fictitious pretensions to success, would disappear into the 
past among other objectionable ghosts ; the cultured dilet- 
tante would reassume his proper position and function, and, 
professional honour and award would rest where only they 
are due, on all work which is in itself, and for itself, worthy 
the name of good art. 


HENRI BARON. 


MONG the early members of the French Water-Colour. 
Society was the late Henri Baron. His works were 
marked by a fine fancy and by a richness of colour by which 
they were distinguished from many works around them, He 
seemed to have belonged to an age and a country in which 
people were not afraid to use, sumptuous robes, and he might 
be called a nineteenth century Watteau. In consequence of his 
avoidance of scenes of every day life in the nineteenth century, 
he was supposed to be mainly a painter of costumes. Baron 
retired to Geneva a short time before his death. The Arts 
Club of that city organised an exhibition of the painter’s works, 
which has been just opened. The following is taken from a 
notice by one of the local critics :— 

The Arts Club has collected 170 works by Henri Baron,- 
comprising paintings, sketches, water-colours, and drawings. 
It is not a complete collection of his works that is before us ; 
many important canvases are absent. However, the collection 
affords sufficient material to enable us to follow the successive 
phases of the artist’s talent. 

It may be said that Paris would be more suitable for holding 
an exhibition of the kind. That conclusion is not, however, to 
be accepted without a consideration. One of Baron’s friends, 
in writing on the subject, says :—‘‘ Paris is no longer the place 
for the re-appearance of the charming visions of a painter who 
was so well appreciated there at onetime.” In Geneva, adopted 
by Baron as a home, his works can be thoroughly enjoyed. 
Although pleasure can be derived from the realistic works of 
Bastien Lepage, Roll, or Degas, it will not affect the charm of 
Baron’s fancy, which is displayed in so many forms. Everyone 
must feel the attraction of those stately nobles, those grand 
dames who are seen descending marble staircases, or skating 
on basins surrounded by statuary. _We seem to be listening to 
their soft discourse, or taking part in the Judgment of Paris, 
where the Trojan gallant is replaced by a joyous ‘Pierrot.! 
We are transported beneath Southern skies, and under the 
shelter of shady pines, near blue waters. In a word, we 
become dwellers in a world that is exuberant and elegant. 

Henri Baron was born at Besancon in June 1816.. When he, 
went to Paris he studied in the atelier of M.. Jean Gigoux, a 
painter who continues to be a contributor. to the Salon, Like 
so many Frenchmen, Baron began by producing illustrations. 
He. drew on wood for editions of Boccaccio and Ariosto, of 
Le Sage and Rousseau. In company with Francais (now known 
as a fine landscape-painter) Mouilleron, Celestin, Nanteuil, and 
others, he worked on the lithographs which. reproduced the 
paintings of the ancient and modern artists of France. Ati 
Geneva an excellent set of plates from the collectionmay be: 


In 1840 Baron exhibited for the: first time at the Salon. His. 
two pictures were called Atelzer de Sculpture and Pays Latin. He 
continued to exhibit regularly, and was fortunate in obtaining 
medals in 1847, 1848, and 1855. In 1857 he received the deco-. 
ration of the Legion of Honour, and in 13857 he was awarded a. 
bronze medal at the International Exhibition. 

In the galleries at Geneva are some portraits. which: date; 
from 1847. A’small picture, called Serment @ Amour, hardly 
needs to have a date upon it, for it bears the characteristics of 
In the fine painting, Zhe Wedding of 
Gamache, we see another manner. It is richer and more facile, 
and conveys to us the life of a féte. From that time forth 
Baron need have little fear of dealing with a crowd of person- 
ages. Following an cld usage the artist introduced a portrait 
of himself among the figures, but now it is not to be identified. 
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This picture belongs to the French Government, and it is among 
the works in the Museum at Besancon. It was only by an 
extraordinary concession that the work was allowed to be taken 
from the native town of the artist for exhibition in Geneva. 

The method of Baron became more and more opulent, and 
his colouring more learned. His Skaters, Romance of Pierrot, 
Mandoline Player, and Woman playing a Violin are among 
the best examples of his pencil. But itisin the studies and 
sketches belonging to his family that his power as a decorator 
and a water-colour artist are most strongly displayed. They 
were evidently produced cox amore, and were not taken up a 
second time. Some are amusing, and among the most 
interesting are the studies for the Souper des Souverains at the 
Tuileries in 1867—the time when, as Victor Hugo says, Louis 
Napoleon had attained his maximum of glory. The completed 
work is in the Luxembourg; but it must be said that Baron 
was constrained by the official commission, and was not 
entranced by Court costume of the time: the drawing cannot 
therefore be called one of his best pictures. He was more at 
ease with subjects of his own selection. 

The two panels called Fétes Galantes, with the allegories of 
Painting and Music, hardly give an adequate idea of Baron’s 
skill as a decorator. In that line he was eminent; and it is a loss 
not to have in the exhibition panels like those in the house of 
M. Mayor at Hermance and those in the Chateau of Gruyéres. 
The latter are found alternating with landscapes by Corot and 
others, and form a collection that is of inestimable value. 

Although Baron was so much of an idealist, he tock the 
keenest interest in the efforts of the actual school. It was only 
when he saw certain audacious examples of extravagance put 
forth as works of art that his spirit was aroused. But of late 
years he was too depressed for excitement of that kind. He 
possessed a little property on the shore of the Lake of Geneva, 
where he used to pass the summer. But after the death of his 
wife he went to live there. He was accompanied by a daughter. 
When she succumbed to an attack of typhoid fever the world 
offered no interest to Henri Baron. The pencil was soon left 
aside, and he began to feel that he was out of place in the 
century. Baron died in last September. 

As an artist he was able in a degree to reconstitute for us 
the old society, or at least to show us something that corre- 
sponds with our idea of it. With all its superficialness it was 
polished and elegant. Baron’s charming and brilliant com- 
positions, his fine colouring, and his easy grace are qualities 
that will insure a place near Watteau and Laneret. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND_ EXHIBI- 
TIONS IN THE EVENING. 


PARLIAMENTARY return just issued gives the opinions 

of the trustees and director of the National Gallery upon 

the question of keeping open that institution during the evening 
as follows :— 

Pictures being composed of materials which render them 
peculiarly susceptible of injury from the conditions of the 
atmosphere surrounding them, it is desirable, if the prolonga- 
tion of their existence be an object, that they should not be 
exposed to such influences longer or oftener than is necessary 
to the reasonable use and enjoyment of them by the public. 

The atmosphere of London, owing to the nature of the fuel 
in use, and the enormous quantity of gas burnt but imperfectly 
consumed, is in itself filled with noxious ingredients which 
penetrate everywhere. When these substances are still further 
introduced into frequented rooms in the woollen clothing 
already saturated with them, they are exhaled, and, together 
with the breath of the crowd and the dust brought in from 
without, they doubly vitiate the air, and finally settle upon all 
surfaces in the form of an unctuous and corrosive deposit. 
Such a compound is extremely injurious to pictures, and cannot 
be removed from them by ordinary dusting and wiping. This 
drawback is, of course, inevitable in a great degree while the 
atmosphere of this immense city retains its present conditions. 
But it becomes a serious question whether it should be un- 
necessarily aggravated, where the safety of unique and priceless 
works of art is at stake, by extending the exhibition of these 
after nightfall with the very hazardous evil of artificial 
lighting. 

The ill effects of constantly exposing pictures to bad and 
heated air might be to some extent modified by covering them 
with glass. But this process, although it is proceeding at 
the National Gallery, cannot be finished off hand, as it in- 
volves great expense, and necessitates the previous cleaning of 
the pictures. 

Of the several known means of artificial lighting only two 
are practicable in public buildings—gas and electricity. The 
objections to the use of the former in picture galleries are too 
manifest to be disputed. As to electric lighting, the science of 
which is in its infancy, proof is as yet wanting that it contains 


no elements or involves no conditions likely to affect such 
sensitive works of art as pictures ; nor, even could it be shown 
to be harmless in that respect, has it been brought so fully 
under control as to afford security against all danger of fire on 
the one hand, or of sudden extinction on the other. Were the 
light to collapse (an event of common occurrence) in a series of 
rooms containing invaluable treasures of art, and perhaps. 
thronged at the moment with a very promiscuous crowd, the 
consequences might be calamitous, and at any rate much panic 
and disorder would ensue, with risk of accidental or even wilful 
injury, before the rooms could be cleared. 

Closely associated with this last objection to the experi- 
ment of nightly exhibition, yet another difficulty presents itself, 
which, it must be remembered, has a quite peculiar application 
in the case of the National Gallery. The neighbourhood in 
which that museum happens to be situated is one which would 
lead to the rooms becoming, especially on cold and wintry 
nights, the resort of a class of persons whose presence there 
would be most undesirable. This is a consideration not to be 
ignored. Inthe eyes of Lord Palmerston it alone constituted 
a fatal objection to evening exhibition at the National Gallery. 
On the other hand, there is much reason to doubt that the 
class of the public in whose behalf evening opening is de- 
manded would take any extensive advantage of the privilege. 

The present would seem to be an inauspicious time for 
making any alterations in the system now in force. The 
agencies which have but recently attempted the destruction of 
public buildings here can hardly be safely regarded as more 
than temporarily quiescent. The Government have shown their 
apprehension of danger from that source by continuing the pre- 
cautions taken against it; but it is obvious that no amount of 
police supervision could effectually prevent an_ ill-disposed 
person from entering a crowded public room at night, and doing 
irreparable damage at the cost probably of human life, 

It should be remembered and well weighed that the experi+ 
ment proposed, once tried, would be practically irrevocable 
whatever damage or detriment it might bring to a collection 
now one of the first in Europe, and one which no expense of 
time, effort, or money could replace. 

The trustees and director have fully and spontaneously 
proved their desire to render the gallery as far as possible 
available to the public. It was at their own request, and in 
perfect sympathy with the wish of enlightened persons that they. 
were allowed means to abolish the annual recess of six weeks. 
originally appointed for special cleansing of the rooms, and for 
furlough to the then slender staff of attendants. More recently 
they have, with the aid of Government, made arrangements for 
the admission of visitors up to the close of day in the summer 
months, The National Gallery is thus free to the public for a 
greater number of hours in the year than is any Continental 
museum. It is needless to say that no foreign gallery is open 
after dark, nor, indeed, after a comparatively early hour in the 
atfernoon. 

The trustees, being the appointed guardians of the national 
collection, are bound to draw the attention of the Government 
to all dangers which may threaten the due preservation of its 
contents. This is their especial province and duty, and in the 
event of accidents or deterioration following on changes which . 
their experience warns them to regard with grave mistrust, they 
could not be held responsible for such results. 

Upon all the general grounds above adduced the trustees 
and director unanimously deprecate the proposed momentous_ 
innovation. 

Signed on behalf of the National Gallery Board, 

February 1886. F, W. BURTON, Director... 


TESSERZ. 


Philosophy of Dutch Painting. 
G. G. F. HEGEL. 


ice, Dutch chose the subjects of their pictures from them-- 
selves and from their contemporary and daily life, and it 
ought not to be objected to them that they thus again realised 
the present through art. What the present brought before the 
eye and mind had a pregnant interest for them, and to under- 
stand wherein lay this great national interest we must question 
their history. The Hollander had for the most part made the: 
country he lived in, and was continually struggling against the 
threatened inundations of that sea from whence he had built it. 
The citizens and the peasants, the mass of the people, had through: 
courage, perseverance, and endurance thrown off the Spanish 
yoke of Philip II., son of Charles V., and then the most 
mighty ruler of Europe ; and, moreover, they had fought for 
and won their political and religious liberty. It is this 
citizenship, the spirit of enterprise in trifles as in great things, 
in their own country as well as abroad on the wide sea, this 
careful and decent prosperity, this joyousness and proud self- 
reliance, all owing to their own energy, which form the universal 
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subject-matter of their paintings. This is no common vulgar 
subject-matter; nor must we approach it with the elevated 
nose in the air, refinement of courts, and politesse. It is a 
great nationality; and in such vigorous nationality has Rem- 
brandt painted his celebrated Might Watch at Amsterdam, Van- 
dyke so many of his portraits, and Wouvermann his troopers ; 
and to this also belong those peasant festivities, jokes, drink- 
ings, rows, boors, &c. In these pictures of marriages, dances, 
feasts, &c., even when they come to blows, there is always a 
free, joyous wantonness of spirit hovering over all, and women 
and girls are there, and the feeling of freedom and animal 
spirit penetrates the whole. 


Destruction of the Spina Chapel. 


J. RUSKIN. 

It was some comfort to me, that second of May last (1872), 
at Pisa, to watch the workman’s ashamed face as he struck 
the old marble cross to pieces. Stolidly and languidly he 
dealt the blows, down-looking—so far as in anywise sensitive, 
ashamed—and well he might be. It was a wonderful thing to 
see done. This Pisan chapel, first built in 1230, then called 
the oracle or oratory— Oraculum, vel Oratorium”—of the 
Blessed Lady of the New Bridge, afterwards called the Sea 
Bridge (Ponte-a-Mare), was a shrine like that of ours on the 
bridge of Wakefield; a boatman’s praying-place: you may 
still see, or might ten years since have seen, the use of such a 
thing at the mouth of Boulogne Harbour, when the mackerel 
‘boats went out in a fleet at early dawn. There used to be a 
‘Kittle shrine at the end of the longest pier, and as the Bonne 
“Espérance, or Grace-de-Dieu, or Vierge Marie, or Notre Dame 
-des Dunes, or Reine des Anges, rose on the first surge of the 
open sea, their crews bared their heads and prayed for a few 
seconds. So also the Pisan oarsmen looked back to their 
. shrine, many-pinnacled, standing out from the quay above the 
river, as they dropped down Arno under their sea-bridge, 
‘ ‘bound for the isles of Greece. Later in the fifteenth century 
“there was laid up in it a little branch of the crown of 
thorns of the Redeemer, which a merchant had brought 
home, enclosed in a little urn of beyond-sea” (ultramarine), 
and its name was changed to “St. Mary’s of the Thorn.” 
In the year 1840 I first drew it, then as perfect as when it was 
built. Six hundred and ten years had only given to the marble 
of it a tempered glow, or touched its sculpture here and there 
with softer shade. I daguerreotyped the eastern end of it some 
years later (photography being then unknown), and copied the 
daguerreotype, that people might not be plagued with its lustre. 
.. . But the last quarter of a century has brought changes and 
amade the Italians wiser. British Protestant missionaries ex- 
plained to them that they had only got a piece of blackberry 
stem in their ultramarine box. German philosophical mis- 
sionaries explained to them that the Crown of Thorns itself was 
.-only a graceful metaphor. French republican missionaries 
explained to them that chapels were inconsistent with liberty 
on the quay ; and their own engineering missionaries explained 
to them that steam-power was independent of the Madonna. 
And now in 1873, rowing by steam, digging by steam, driving 
by steam—here, behold, are a troublesome pair of arms out of 
employ. So the engineering missionaries fit them with hammer 
.and chisel, and set them to break up the Spina Chapel. A 
costly kind of stone-breaking this for Italian parishes to set 
their paupers on! Are there not rocks enough of Apennine, 
think you, they could break down instead? For truly, the God 
of their Fathers and of their land would rather see them mar 
_His own work than his children’s. 


Greek Influence on Etruscan Art. 
B,. G. NIEBUHR. 


The renown of a nation excelling in the arts is become so 
peculiar to the Etruscans that a favourable reception cannot be 
expected for the conjecture that the works of art in bronze and 
clay, and the bas-reliefs attributed to them, are the produce, 
not of the ruling people, but of their subject bondmen, and that 
the Etruscans, properly so called, were no more given to the 
arts than the Romans. Yet I believe that the striking differ- 
ence between Tarquinii and Arretium in their works of art 
corresponds to the different origin of the earlier inhabitants in 
Northern and Southern Tuscany. Volaterre was led by its 
stone quarries to the works peculiar to it. But the two former 
cities wrought in clay. Arretium made red vases, with very 
clegant figures in relief, of a taste perfectly peculiar; those of 
Tzrquinii were painted, and in colour and drawing completely 
resemble some discovered near Corinth, of which we have 
engravings in Dodwell, and differ from the Campanian in all 
the peculiarities in which the Greek do, These are found only 
in the district. of Tarquinii, and where they occur those of 
Arretium are never met with. This manifest resemblance to 
the Corinthian vases reminds us of the story of Demaratus, 
who was accompanied by the potters Euchir and Eugram- 
mus, which is clearly deaienad to express that Tarquinil 
derived from Greece her skill in handling clay and her elegant 


drawing on her vases. This implies a_ peculiar inter- 
course, like that which in the neighbouring Agylla, a city 
unquestionably of Pelasgic origin, continued even under the 
dominion of the Etruscans, as is demonstrated by the Agyllzean 
treasury at Delphi, and by the practice of consulting that oracle. 
In a place where the Etruscan divination was not deemed suffi- 
cient, the foreign inhabitants must have been of importance. 
The earliest Etruscan statues were of clay. The four-horsed 
chariot on the Capitoline temple is said to have been set up at 
the time of its dedication. But the statues belonging to the 
earliest ages of Rome, several of which were preserved down to 
late times, were probably uniformly of bronze, and this is the 
material of all the masterpieces that shed lustre on Etruscan 
art. To deny that this art received its refinement from the 
Greeks is a very idle attempt. Works of primitive antiquity 
attest its original rudeness, and to the Greeks alone was the 
idea revealed which fashions the human body at once into life 
and into beauty. From their genius proceeded the spark which 
has kindled susceptible natures in every susceptible people. 
Hence the subjects of many among the most beautiful Etruscan 
works of art belong to Grecian mythology; but when once 
enlightened, the Etruscans certainly treated their own concep- 
tions in the spirit of Greeks. One thing striking, as though it 
were a national characteristic, is the correctness of the drawing, 
without any regard to grace, in many of the Etruscan repre- 
sentations ; nay, their exact, resemblance to Tuscan works of 
the Middle Ages, when art was beginning to revive. Even 
supposing that the artist who executed the she-wolf of the 
Capitol was not an Etruscan, still in this work, to which there 
is nothing similar among the Greek, we clearly see what 
Etruscan art must have been about the middle of the fifth 
century. The finest gems are probably not more recent , every- 
thing that is tamer, more delicate, and softer belongs to a later, 
in part to a much later, period. In the two centuries between 
the time when the relation of Etruria to Rome was decided, 
and that of Sylla, the arts must have been very flourishing. 
The people lived in profound peace and great wealth ; the 
prosperity of the country was only disturbed by two storms, 
which passed rapidly over—in one campaign of the Cisalpine, 
and in the second of Hannibal's war. 


Sanmichele. 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 

Verona has produced an architect whose productions, little 
known in England, are the chief embellishments of this antique 
city. Michele Sanmichele, after studying the first principles 
of the art under his father and uncle, went, at sixteen years of 
age, to perfect himself by the study of the antique edifices of . 
Rome ; and not only excelled in civil architecture, but in the 
tactics of the military architecture of his time. To Sammichele 
are the moderns indebted for the invention of military archi- 
tecture and fortification as now followed. Before his time the 
bulwarks were round and square. He it was who changed this 
system, and invented the triangular, or, rather, pentangular, 
bastion, with rectilinear faces and flanks, which double the 
defence, and not only flank the curtain but all the face of the 
next bastion, and clear the ditch and covered way. The secret 
of this art consisted in defending every point from the flank. 
Many of the Greek islands, some cities in the Greek Pelo- 
ponnesus, and numerous cities of Italy, were fortified by him. 


Early Bookbinding. 


J. CUNDALL. 

There is reason to believe that the Romans carried the art 
of bookbinding to considerable perfection. Some of the public 
officers had books called Diptychs, in which their acts were 
written. The binding of one of these in carved wood is thus 
described :—‘ Seated in the centre of each board is a consul, 
holding in one hand a baton, and in the other, upraised, a purse, 
as if in the act of throwing it to some victor in the games. 
Above these are miniature portraits, various other ornaments, 
and an inscription ; below, on one board, are two men leading | 
out horses for the race, and beneath them a group, with a 
ludicrous representation of two other men, exhibiting their 
endurance of pain by allowing. crabs to fasten on their noses.” 
A small print of an ivory Diptych of the fifth century, in 
Mr. Arnett’s “ Books of the Ancients,” may be consulted as a 
specimen of the kind of ornament then adopted. An old 
writer says that about the time of the Christian era the books 
of the Romans were covered with red, yellow, green, and 
purple leather, and decorated with silver and gold. If we pass 
on to a few centuries later, we find that the monks were 
almost the only literati. They wrote chiefly on subjects of 
religion, and bestowed the greatest pains upon the internal 
and external decorations of their books. In the thirteenth 
century some of the gospels, missals, and other service books 
for the use of the Greek and Roman churches, were orna- | 
mented with silver and gold, apparently wrought by the 
hammer: sometimes also they were enamelled: and enriched 
with precious stones and pearls of great value. Carved cak 
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figures of the Virgin, or the Infant Saviour, or of the Cruci- 
fixion, were also the frequent adornments of the outside 
covers. At a later period we find on the bindings of books 
gold and silver ornaments of very beautiful design, enclosing 
precious stones of great variety—carved ivory tablets let into 
frame-works of carved oak ; rich-coloured velvets edged with 
morocco, with bosses, clasps, and corners of solid gold; 
white vellum stamped in gold or blind tool; and morocco 
and calf covers inlaid with various colours, and adorned 
in every conceivable way. This was at the end of 
the fourteenth and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when the love of art was universal; in the land where 
Michel Angelo, and Raphael, and Da Vinci produced their 
great works, and where, under the auspices of the house of 
Medici, the art of bookbinding, as well as all other arts, was 
encouraged. Mr. Dibdin, in his “ Bibliographical Decameron,” 
to which I am much indebted, has given an account of the 
library of Corvinus, king of Hungary, who died at Buda about 
the year 1490. This library consisted of about thirty thousand 
volumes, mostly manuscripts of the Greek and Latin poets and 
historians, and was contained in large vaulted galleries, in 
which, among other works of art, were two fountains, one of 
marble and the other of silver. The bindings of the books 
were mostly of brocade, protected with bosses and clasps of 
gold and silver; and these, alas! were the subsequent cause of 
the almost entire destruction of the library, for when the city of 
Buda was taken by assault in 1526 the Turkish soldiers tore 
the precious volumes from their covers for the sake of the 
ornaments that were upon them. 


Surveyor-General William Benson. 


JAMES ELMES. 


If such a mind as Wren’s could feel any compensation in 
the fall of a fellow man, even if that man were his enemy, his 
injuries were amply avenged, for Benson held the important 
and dignified situation honoured by Jones and Wren scarcely 
twelve months, with unparalleled incapacity. Among Benson’s 
first employments he was commissioned to survey the buildings 
of the House of Lords, and presented a report to their lord- 
ships in 1719 that the House and the apartment called the 
Painted Chamber, which adjoined it, were in immediate danger 
of falling. On receiving this intimation the lords met in com- 
mittee to appoint another place for their meetings during the 
taking down and rebuilding the edifice, when one of them 
suggested the expediency of having the opinion of some other 
persons. The new survey was made by competent judges, who, 
after carefully investigating the state of the buildings, reported 
to their lordships that they were in a sound and perfectly safe 
condition. In fact Wren had continually kept them in repair, 
particularly when he added the bishops’ robing-rooms in 
William III.’s reign. The time they stcod afterwards, till 
destroyed by the fire in 1804, when this very building was con- 
verted for the use of the House of Commons, and taken down 
during the recess of 1851-52, proves the falsehood of Benson’s, 
and the truth of the subsequent report were fully established. 
The peers, justly indignant at Benson’s ignorance, incapacity, 
or cupidity, or the admixture of the three ingredients which 
went to the composition of the new Surveyor-General of His 
Majesty’s Works and Buildings, presented an address to the 
King to remove and prosecute him for the shameful delin- 
quency. The Earl of Sunderland brought down His Majesty’s 
most gracious answer to this complaint, in which he not only 
announced that he had dismissed Benson from the office he 
had so signally dishonoured, but had commanded that he 
should be publicly prosecuted by the law officers of the Crown. 
Benson’s influence with the German camerillas from whom he 
had purchased Wren’s place and his own disgrace was so great, 
that instead of a prosecution he was solaced with the presenta- 
tion of the Wharf at Whitehall, worth above 1,500/. a year, for 
a term of thirty years. He was also further consoled by the 
assignment of a debt in Ireland, due to the Crown, which he, 
no doubt, collected with becoming diligence. He was also 
rewarded by the reversion of one of the two offices of auditor 
of the imposts, held by Mr. Harley, which he enjoyed after that 
gentleman’s death. Who can say after this that in George's 
reign desert in art was left uncrowned ? 


Temple of Venus and Roma, Rome. 


EMIL BRAUN. 


Hadrian, who was himself an architect, carried out the bold 
idea of erecting a temple opposite the Colosseum, the pillared 
halls of which were designed to enclose the sanctuaries of two 
divinities, of Venus as the mother of AZneas, and of Roma 
herself, At the present day the terrace, which had to be raised 
from the very foundation for this express purpose, and a portion 
of the celle of the two adjoining sanctuaries, with the niches 
belonging to them, are all that remains of this vast edifice. 
Some of the granite pillars of the double portico surrounding 
the whole have been dug up, and_ now lie scattered around. 
The brickwork terrace, the extent of which is nearly equal to 


that of the Roman Forum, and which is of considerable height, 
was originally faced with blocks of travertine ; some of these 
still remain along the roads leading up to the Arch of Titus. 
It was approached on the side nearest the Colosseum by means 
of two great staircases, the remains of which may be clearly 
traced at the present day. The walls containing the cellz rise 
to a great height, as may be easily perceived by comparing 
them with the convent of St. Francesca Romana, which they far 
surpass, although its height is by no means insignificant. Near 
the Arch of Titus are still preserved some of the marble steps 
leading up to the above-mentioned terrace from the Forum. 
The staircase here forms an approach—130 paces long. 
The length of the whole substruction is 209 paces, and 
the extensive convent, built within the space occupied by 
one-half of the ruins of the temple, almost disappears in the 
vast area. We can form no idea of the wonderful splendour of 
this building in its perfect state, although the casesettoni of the 
lofty vaulted niches and other detached portions are sufficient 
to indicate what it once was. It must have been the plan of 
this edifice which Hadrian sent to Apollodorus, the architect 
of Trajan, in his exile, in the hope of securing his approbation. 
The latter is said to have replied that the design was certainly 
good enough for an emperor. This bitter criticism appears to 
have excited the wrath of the dilettante monarch, and to have 
been followed by the order for Apollodorus’s execution. The 
chief defect in the design, in the opinion of this able and 
experienced architect, was in the terraced substruction, which 
is admired by us as bold and massive, but by Apollodorus was 
considered too low in proportion to the neighbouring Colosseum. 
In order to make this substruction practically useful, he pro- 
posed to lay out the interior as storehouses, for the purpose of 
containing the machines required in preparing for the games in 
the adjacent amphitheatre. 


_ Moorish Stucco... 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 


It certainly appears to be harder, closer in texture, tougher, 
and much less absorbent than gypsum or plaster of Paris when 
set inthe usual manner. Lime alone, as ordinarily slacked, 
would not, I believe, give any such texture, even if it could be 
manipulated into similar omamental forms. I believe the 
Moorish stucco to be almost, if not quite, identical with the 
Indian “Chunam,” and that in its turn to be a substance 
produced much in the same way that the fine stucco of the 
Romans was ordinarily wrought by that people. In the native 
treatment of all these substances I believe four peculiarities to 
have been generally used :—Firstly, to employ the finest lime 
only ; secondly, to mix it with pounded earthenware ; thirdly, 
to beat it thoroughly ; fourthly, to use saccharine substances to 
retard the setting and keep the mass plastic under the tool. 


Tar Pavemént. 
T. H. METHUEN. 


Tar pavement may be made of the ordinary cinder-dirt 
produced in gasworks, of shingle, or of a mixture of both. The 
material is burnt in heaps like ballast, and when hot is mixed 
with hot tar. In practice a small fire of coke is made on the 
ground, and covered with cinder-dirt or shingle. When this 
layer is hot another is added, and so on in succession, until a 
heap large enough has been provided. -The tar is now boiled 
in an iron copper, and ‘taken when: hot and mixed with the hot 
materials from the heap already described, in quantities of two 
bushels at a time, in about the proportion of one gallon to every 
bushel of cinder-dirt, and slightly less than a gallon for the 
gravel. It is turned over and over with the shovel until every 
part of the material has got a covering of tar. Then the whole 
is passed through a sieve with 3-inch mesh, and part of it 
through another with +-inch mesh, and put in heaps until 
required. Indeed it may be kept for months before being laid 
down. Before the pavement is laid, an edging should be 
provided about 2 inches thick and projecting 2 inches above 
the surface of the ground to be covered, which should be toler- 
ably even. It is advisable to have the ground next the curb 
well trodden on and rammed before the pavement is laid, other- 
wise there will be an unseemly hollow next to the curb. In 
laying, the rough stuff is put down first and rolled tolerably 
firm, then the second quality is put on, then the third; and 
when the whole has been raked level a little of the finest 
material is sifted on through a sieve with }-inch meshes, and a 
little fine white shingle or Derbyshire spar is sprinkled on the 
top. The whole must now be well rolled. The best roller is a 
water-ballast roller, which at first is used without ballast, and 
well wetted to prevent adhesion of the material ; and when the 
pavement is slightly consolidated, the full weight should be 
applied. For heavy cart traffic the material should be made of 
shingle, only treated and mixed as above, and well rolled. Both 
descriptions of pavement are laid best and most easily in warm 
weather, and should be rolled when the sun has warmed it well. 
Those parts in angles should be well rammed and trimmed off 
with a light shovel. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. W. CaLpEeR MarsHatt, R.A., has agreed to an 
application from the Peel Park Museum for casts of some 
of his works. The following works have been selected :— 
(1) Life-size cast of the Venerable Bede in the act of 
translating the last words of St. Mark’s Gospel as he died ; 
(2) Life-size casts of two figures (Christian martyrs) 
SaPHRONIA and OLINDO at the stake, described in Tasso ; 
(3) The figure of DorotHea, about to enter the stream. 


Tue trustees of the bequest of the late Sir Davip 
BaxTER to the town of Dundee have been considering the 
best way of disposing of the money, which amounts to 
27,0002. Itis proposed to expend about one-half the sum on 
new buildings within the college grounds, which are to afford 
accommodation for the practical teaching of dyeing and 
bleaching, to be provided by completing the basement of 
the chemical laboratory ; accommodation for looms and 
other appliances for the practical teaching of weaving and 
pattern designing ; an extension of the physical laboratory, 
especially for experimental teaching in mechanics; an 
engineering laboratory incorporating the present workshop 
with its engine and tools; additional lecture-room and 
drawing-office accommodation. It is recommended that a 
portion of the bequest be applied towards cheapening the fees 
of artisan students who wish attend the higher college 
classes both day and evening, the fees not to exceed 2s. 6d. 
per course of twenty to thirty lectures, but a higher scale to 
be charged for laboratory instruction. 


THE city of Brussels has offered the sum of 10,000 frs. 
to be awarded as premiums for apparatus for heating by gas. 
The first, prize of 6,000 frs. will be given for the best means 
of applying gas to the heating of rooms. A prize of 3,000 frs. 
is offered for the best cooking-stove, suitable for a middle- 
class family, and one of 1,000 frs. for the best brazier 
(réchaud) for cooking. Apparatus are to be sent in before 
October 1 next. Further information can be obtained from 
the Chief Engineer, Rue de l’Etuve, Brussels. There is no 
limitation, apparently, in respect of the nationality of the 
competitors, and the opportunity is worth the consideration 
of English manufacturers. 


For a long time the French churches have suffered at 
the hands of robbers, and in consequence a good many 
treasures have disappeared. So much success has inspired 
imitators, or, it may be, some of the enterprising co-operators 
have turned eastwards, knowing the interest of Asiatic work. 
The Armenian church at Bolou (Diarbekir) was completely 
stripped a few weeks ago. It contained many remarkable 
works, which will, no doubt, duly find their way to the 
dealers. 


Ir is not creditable to find it stated by the thieves that 
their best market is to be found in England. A man who 
was caught last week in Rouen represented himself as 
having English commissions for ecclesiastical treasures, and 
in a case which was duly registered the police found an 
ivory crucifix, a statuette in marble, paintings, metal work, 
&c. The fellow paid an evening visit to the church of 
St.-Ouen, and made off with two fine pieces of Aubusson 
tapestry from one of the chapels. He was met by a priest, 
and, after a chase, was captured. Several of the churches 
in Beauvais and Amiens had been pillaged by him, with the 
aid of his companions, and he was about to cross the 
Channel to meet his patrons. The increased interest taken 
in art amongst us is laudable ; but if, to gratify it, thieves 
have to be let loose over Continental churches, all honest 
folks will wish for a return of the old days when objects of 
the kind were despised because they were supposed to be 
aids to. superstition. 


rt is now rare to meet with a memorial in marble or 
bronze by an English sculptor. Fashion has decreed that 
foreigners are to be selected for work of the kind, and as 
committees in general are too anxious to be obedient, 
English artists are accordingly doomed to suffer disappoint- 
ment. The Street Memorial Committee departed from 
the accepted rule probably because there was only a 
limited sum to be disbursed. On Wednesday the 
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statue was unveiled by the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
HeErRscHELL’s address on the occasion may induce judges: 
and lawyers to be a little less exuberant when dealing with 
the shortcomings of the building. Baron HupDDLEsTon, 
we suppose, was aware that Wednesday was the day for the 
ceremony, and although we are willing to recognise his 


lordship’s zeal for the comfort of jurymen, we venture to - 


say that his observations about the want of withdrawing 
rooms for jurymen in waiting could have been postponed 
for another day, without ceasing to be impressive. The 
space to be occupied being restricted both as to area and 
form, it was not easy to design a memorial to suit 
it, Mr. Srreer is represented seated with a plan on his 
knees. In his right hand he holds a pair of dividers. The 
plan falls so well that we suppose it must have been on thin 
paper. Beneath the statue is a frieze, on which figures are 
seen in high relief engaged in various handicrafts connected 
with building, while in the centre is a robed figure, resembling 
TiTIAN, who is giving instruction to two young ladies in 
modern dress. ‘The frieze is supported by dwarf columns, 
and above and below are mouldings in black marble. Mr. 
ARMITAGE has been successful with the statue and reliefs, 
He has not suggested the nervous manner that character+ 
ised Mr. StreErT from the time the Law Courts were under- 
taken ; and instead of the intensity of a mind undergoing 
a strain we see the power of an architect who, in his line, 
was a master. The memorial was a difficult work, and the 
architects and sculptor are to be congratulated on its 
success, 


Tue regularity with which the same painters are elected 
year after year as jurors of the Salon by the electors is 
remarkable. With very slight alterations last year’s list of 
jurors will serve for this year’s. M. Baupry and M. DE 
NEUvVILLE declined to serve in 1885,and before many months 
had elapsed they were both beyond the reach of electors and 
voting-papers. The only difference between the two jurors 
is that, instead of M. Barrias and M. JULES BRETON, we 
have M, GiaizE and M. Sautat, with M, LALANNE as a 
substitute for M. FEYyEN-PERRIN. The elections are a 
recognition of the services of the jurymen, and it should be 
remembered that the office entails no small loss of time. In 
addition to the examination and hanging of the pictures 
there are prizes to be awarded, and visitors to the Salon 
have often opportunities to observe the attention with which 
the investigation is conducted by some of the members. 


An interesting inquiry was lately undertaken by Dr. 
Worms, the principal physician attached to the Northern 
Railway Company of France, with the object of discovering 
to what extent the employés on the line were capable of 
distinguishing colours. Out of 1,173 men who were tested 
it was found that 224, or about one in five, were more or 
less unable to discriminate between the colours. Out of 
that number 118 were unable to identify colours promptly, 
but when they were allowed a little time they were able to 
classify the skeins of coloured worsted with accuracy. It 
was found that 41 men could recognise red, but confounded 
blue, green, and grey. Four men were without any sense 
of colour, and were unable to discern any difference between 
a chromo-lithograph and a print in black and white. The 
company are taking steps to insure that men who are 
afflicted by Daltonism are not to have positions which need 
perfect eyesight. But since the defect is curable to some 
extent, Dr. Worms recommends that more attention should 
be given to the cultivation of the colour sense in children. 
It would be interesting to have a similar inquiry with artists 
and critics for subjects, for M. Leconte pr Lisix, the 
poet, who has succeeded to the chair of Victor Huco in 
the Academy, once wrote:—‘‘ Dans le monde de Iart le 
peuple frangais est aveugle.” 


In the restoration of the sculpture of the Porte St.- 
Denis, Paris, use has been made of a metallic cement which 
is prepared by M. Tapary. It is said to have great dura- 
bility, and was first employed in the restoration of the 
Palais Royal about twenty years ago. The sculptors 
engaged in the restoration are MM. GAUDES, OsBACH, 
Przizux, and Dessors, the whole of the works being 
directed by M. ANCELET, the architect. bie 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CIVIL MARRIAGE. 


HIS illustration forms one of three wall paintings, by 

M. Moreau bE Tours, in the Mairie of the Second 

Arrondissement, Paris, and, like others which we have 
given, is one of the commissions of the municipality. 


COTTAGE FOR MR. DAVIS, R.A. 


HE position of this cottage is, from its picturesqueness, 

well adapted to please an artist, and Mr. Davis’s in- 

structions have been carried out in the arrangement and 
treatment. The architect is Mr. WILLIAMS. 


THE COTTAGE, HASLEMERE, 


HIS is a view of the back of an ancient cottage at 

Haslemere which has had considerable additions 

and alterations made to it. Mr. Wittiam A. PiTeE, of 
5 Bloomsbury Square, was the architect. 


DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS, 


HE original of this illustration forms one of two 
panels which have been designed by Mr. F. 
HAMILTON JAcKSON for a swing door. The companion 
panel embodies the remainder of the verse, “Speed the 
parting guest.” The colour is kept low, consisting mainly 
of pale-green and yellowish-grey, the dress and flowers 
being somewhat stronger, 


AN ARTIST’S NOTE BOOK. 


N Saturday last a conversazione was given by the Irish 
Fine Art Society, in Leinster Hall, Dublin, when Mr. 
Bingham M‘Guinness, R.H.A., read a paper entitled, “ A few 
Leaves from my Notebook in Rambles Abroad.” In the 
course of his observations, the lecturer referred to the interest- 
ing points in many of the old Continental towns, and to the 
facilities which they offered to the artist in the carrying out of 
his work. In 1880, he said, he went on a sketching trip to 
Dinan, an interesting Breton town, crowning the heights above 
the river, with its granite cliffs, masses of foliage, old ramparts, 
towers and gables mingling together in picturesque confusion, 
the old streets full of carved gabled houses, with their timber 
and stone fronts. The market-place gives an abundance of 
figure subjects, and outside the town and up the river there are 
pleasing tree and meadow bits; but there is nothing grand. 
Passing to Vitre, a town no great distance from Dinan, and far 
less known, though really more interesting in many ways, 
the Castle of Vitre, together with the town itself, is a grand 
and gloomy relic of the Middle Ages, and the massive walls 
and towers are but little impaired by its existence of four cen- 
turies. Spite of dirt and squalor of the deepest Breton type, 
Vitre is immensely interesting. He would have wished to 
glance at some of the old Norman towns and villages, 
Dol, Liseux, Rouen, Candebec-en-Seine, all most interesting 
towns, but he wished to contrast three places in Ger- 
many and Belgium with France. The contrast, when one 
passes from sunny France between these ancient towns of 
Brittany, Dinan and Vitre, and Bruges in Belgium, is very 
great. The surrounding country is flat, the winding canals, 
Dutch boats, red-tiled buildings, and Gothic brick gables, ever 
varied in form and lovely in colour, toned and. beautified by 
age and weather, form its leading features. Then there is that 
wondrously beautiful belfry of Bruges of which Longfellow has 
written. If any of those present had ever been up in the 
belfry, up those four hundred odd steps and right among the 
clanging bells, they would agree with him that it was a thing 
ever to be remembered. Down below in the market place the 
sweet chimes seem to be all too short, but up in the belfry they 
are rough, uneven, ferocious, terrible—all their mystery and 
tenderness, their pathos and melody, vanish on a closer 
acquaintance. Another contrast was that between these French 
and Belgian towns and that sombre grand old German city of 
Nuremberg, the home of Diirer, and of many great artists and 
sculptors. Nuremberg might be compared with those other 
towns somewhat as you would the music of Bach with Rossin,’s 
or Verdi’s. In sculptured art it is particularly rich, and is strong 
in all kinds of art work, whether in stone, metal, or wood. This 
town, more than any other, bears its history written in its face. 
From the tenth-century castle to the seventeenih-century town 
hall, there exists an uninterrupted chain of buildings and 
sculpture such as no other city can boast of. Imagine how sad 


it is in the present day to see. Nuremberg essentially a town of 
the Middle Ages, desecrated by steam trams, electric lights, and 
other modern inventions. There is a town not far from Nurem- 
berg, less known, but of intense interest both to the artist and 
the antiquary—Rotheburg. As you enter it you seem veritably 
in acity of the Middle Ages. Surrounded by massive walls 
and towers like Nuremberg, it has one peculiarity. In its walls 
you have a regular gallery, with roof and window slits, and 
stairs leading you up and down at each street intersection. 
There are no modern shops in the town ; on the contrary, you 
have a difficulty to tell a baker’s shop from a tailor’s; every- 
thing is primitive and old. The town stands on a great height 
over the River Taube, and you have a fine view of the country 
from any of its many towers. In some of the streets grass 
grows in the roadway, and one might well imagine they were 
living in a plague or famine-stricken city of the past. In con- 
clusion he gave a few hints to sketchers who may wish to go 
abroad, the principal one of which was to “ economise their 
traps.” <A light fold-up easel, a camp stool, a small colour-box, 
some two dozen painting pads, a sketch-bag of waterproof 
canvas, and a slight sketching umbrella, would nearly fill all 
requirements for sketching work, and even for finished 
drawing. 


LIABILITY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE case of, Doulton & Co. v. Troughton & Prescott came 
again before the Liverpool Court of Passage last week. 
On the former occasion the jury were unable to agree upon a 
verdict. It will be remembered that the plaintiffs sued Messrs. 
Troughton & Prescott, architects, of Liverpool, for 157. 18s. 6d. 
value of goods which were said to have been supplied to de- 
fendants’ order. The circumstances were as follows :—In 
December 1884, Mr. Barlow, contractor, Walton, was engaged 
in the erection for the Liverpool Brewery Company of the 
Belmont Hotel, West Derby Road, Mr. Prescott, who practi- 
cally carries on the business of the firm of Troughton & 
Prescott, being the architect for the building. In the course of 
the erection it was found necessary by Mr. Prescott, in order’ 
to relieve the effect of the Kilmarnock bricks, that 200 fancy 
bricks should be obtained. A sub-contractor named Roberts, 
who held the contract for the bricklaying, suggested that they 
could be got from Messrs. Doulton’s premises in Soho Street, 
and, as he was going in that direction, Mr. Prescott undertook 
to see about them. He called at the office in Soho Street, and’ 
saw a clerk named Shearim, Mr. Donovan, the plaintiffs’ 
Liverpool representative, being absent at the time. The 
plaintiffs alleged that on this occasion Mr. Prescott ordered a 
quantity of glazed bricks on his own account, and that at con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense they obtained the goods 
from a firm in Leeds, and sent them up to the Belmont Hotel. 
At an interview which took place between Mr. Prescott and 
Mr. Donovan a few days later, the latter stated that Mr. 
Prescott then told him to charge all glazed bricks supplied to 
the Belmont Hotel to him. Consequently, when similar orders 
were given to the plaintiffs by Barlow & Roberts the account 
was charged to Mr, Prescott, and the delivery notes were made 
out to Messrs. Troughton & Prescott. The defendant Mr. 
Prescott totally denied ever having given Mr. Donovan in- 
structions to charge the goods to him, and said that when he 
saw Shearim in the first instance he distinctly told him they 
were for Mr. Barlow, Although witnesses on behalf of the 
plaintiffs swore to the sending of invoices and quarterly accounts 
to the defendants, Mr. Prescott and the clerks in his office said 
that no such documents were ever received. The plaintiffs 
further alleged that, to suit Mr. Prescott’s convenience, they 
sent in the bill for the glazed bricks to Mr. Barlow, who settled 
another account he owed the plaintiffs, but did not pay anything 
on account of the 15/. 18s. 6@. sued for. In a correspondence 
which took place between the parties, the plaintiffs laid stress 
upon the fact that they held Prescott responsible for the money, 
but when, in November 1885, Barlow failed, Mr. Prescott repu- 
diated the debt, and told the plaintiffs to look to Barlow for the 
money. The defendant denied that he ever asked Mr. Donovan 
to send the account for the glazed bricks along with Barlow’s, 
and also a statement that he ever in his office with Mr. Donovan 
went through the prices of the bricks and the invoices relating 
to them. oe oo 
For the defence, it was contended that architects could not 
be made personally liable for the materials used in a building, 
and that it was customary for them to inspect and pass as 
satisfactory the materials used in the erection of a building. 
In this case Mr. Prescott simply went to the plaintiffs’ place of 
business to inspect the glazed bricks, and never made himself 
personally responsible. ; oa 
His Honour, in summing up, said he was sorry to see in this 
case, as in others in our Courts of law, the greatest contradiction 
in the evidence. ~The action was Certainly singular in its Cha- 
racter, for he did not remember one of a like kind ever having’ 
been brought to his knowledge in which an architect was sued 
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for the cost of goods supplied in respect of a building for which 
he was engaged as architect. 

After a short deliberation, the jury found a verdict for the 
defendants. His Honour entered judgment accordingly, and 
certified for a special jury. 


THE LIVERPOOL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


HE laboratories connected with Liverpool University 
College were formally opened on Saturday last by Sir 
Lyon Playfair. The buildings, which were designed by Mr. 
Waterhouse, R.A., occupy the western confines of the college 
site, and are placed in immediate connection with the Medical 
School block. The west front, containing the principal en- 
trance, which is surmounted by the water tower, faces direct 
upon Brownlow Street, while the eastern elevation looks out 
upon the college grounds. The most characteristic feature in 
the building is the large pentagonal apse, which looks south- 
wards and forms the containing wall of the large lecture and 
practical theatres, which have been designed expressly with a 
view to lecturing requirements. The Dazly Post gives the 
following description of the laboratories :— 

The polygonal angles are relieved with buttresses running 
up the entire height of the building, and terminating in orna- 
mental headpieces in terra-cotta. The lower theatre is lighted 
with dual windows introduced in each of the five polygonal 
facets, while corresponding ornamental arcading is introduced 
in the exterior facets of the upper theatre, which (to facilitate 
artificial darkening) is in in part lighted from the roof. This 
outer polygonal apse is flat roofed, backed by the gable roof 
that is carried the full length from side to side of the interior 
portion of the theatre. 

The main front in Brownlow Street is enriched by the 
entrance porch and tower, which intervene between the large 
lecturing theatre annexe and the body of the building, which 
contains the various supplementary laboratories, museums, and 
classrooms, while the tower itself is occupied by the main stair- 
case and minor rooms. The central portion of the building is 
designed in three gables facing the street, and is built in three 
storeys. Near one end of this rises the bold and lofty chimney, 
rendered necessary by the elaborate furnace and ventilation 
arrangements, which will be described later. 

The entire design will be eventually completed by the 
erection of two large laboratories for qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis, placed side by side, and extending from the north 
end of the present building to Dover Street. Until their 
erection the north wall will retain its present blank, unfinished 
aspect. The east face of the building, which looks inwards 
towards the medical school, is similar in character but less 
decorated than the main frontage, and contains two entrances, 
giving admission to the basement and first floor respectively, 
direct from the college grounds. The style adopted through 
out may be described as a free treatment of early, round-arched 
Gothic, and the main fabric is of ordinary grey Liverpool 
brick, but for the more exposed, the moulded, and ornamental 
parts free use has been made of best red Ruabon brick and 
red terra-cotta. The buildings may be regarded as striking the 
keynote for the contemplated college of the future, and the 
style adopted admits of the most elastic application to the 
various demands that will arise. Entering the building by the 
principal doorway in Brownlow Street, we find opening into 
the porch a porter’s room on our right, and immediately oppo- 
site us a demonstrator’s room or registrar’s office. Through 
swing doors we enter the hall just opposite the principal stair- 
case to the upper rooms. Underneath the first landing of the 
principal stairs starts a corridor which runs transversely across 
the building to the lower entrance of the east front. At right 
angles to it a second corridor passes through the centre of the 
block to the rooms that will lie under the future laboratories and 
to the back staircase, while southwards, and also at right 
angles to the transverse one, are two corridors leading to either 
side of the practical theatre. Between these two corridors lie 
(1) an open area giving light and ventilation to the centre of 
building, and (2) a preparation-room, 20 feet 6 inches by 19 
feet, for the service of the practical theatre, opening into it by 
a door behind the lecture table. 

The practical theatre is specially arranged for a large class 
of students to follow by actual experiment on their own part 
the demonstrations given by the lecturer, whose table is placed 
in the middle of the room a feet away from the bac’ wall and 
between the entrances. The students’ working benches are 
fifty-two in number, and are arranged in six concentric rows 
rising one above the other. These rows form segments of 
circles described from the lecturer’s position as a centre. It is 
hoped:that by this arrangement the acquisition of a knowledge 
of elementary practical chemistry will be greatly facilitated and 
rendered more thorough. The centaining wall of the room 
opposite the lecturer is itself polygonal. .The practical theatre 
measures 48 feet 6 inches in width and 42 feet 6 inches from 


the wall behind the lecturer to the centre of the opposite wall. 
The height of the room is 19 feet Ginches, There are lofty 
windows in the polygonal walls, and also at both sides of the 
room. The working benches for students are arranged in pairs, 
each pair having a small fume chamber and porcelain sink in 
common, but provided with separate cupboards, drains, gas- 
nozzles, &c. Each student has 4 feet of bench length, the dual 
bench being about 8 feet long. The lecture-table is 20 feet long 
and 3 feet wide, fitted with every necessary appliance, and on 
the wall behind are blackboards, fume chambers, cupboards, 
and shelving. Large fume chambers are also provided for the 
students’ use in addition to the small ones provided in their 
benches. The theatre is lighted by three Bower gas-lights. 
These Bower lights have been fitted up by Mr. A. Bucknall, of 
Renshaw Street, who has also been entrusted with the fitting 
up of the fire appliances, which are of the most modern 
description, and include the patent instantaneous hose, with 
couplings and hydrants. The Bower light possesses special 
advantages in connection with chemical study, its principal 
features being steadiness, brightness, and softness, and in these 
respects it is claimed for it that it is very much superior to the 
electric light. 

Close to the preparation-room and practical theatre is the 
sulphuretted hydrogen room, 20 feet 6 inches by 14 feet, with 
special ventilation and niches for the supply of that malodorous 
gas for students’ use. The remainder of this lower floor of the 
building is occupied by two rooms for storage, each 22 feet by 
16 feet 3 inches, a lavatory of the same size, retiring-rooms for 
students, heating apparatus, fan-chamber, and coal-cellar. It 
may here be stated that the building generally is supplied with 
warmed fresh air, heated by hot water in large channels below 
the ground floor and rising through vertical flues in the thick- 
ness of the walls to the various rooms. The fresh air is cleansed 
by passing through a sheet of water as it enters the building, 
and its entrance is accelerated by a fan driven by a gas-engine, 
and also by the method adopted for the extraction of foul air. 
The chemical fumes from the various fume chambers and other 
appliances, as well as the naturally vitiated air of the rooms, 
are drawn downwards through special extraction flues to the 
base of the upcast ventilating shaft, whose draught is accelerated 
by the spare heat from the adjacent smoke flue, aided when 
desired by an open furnace, which can be lit at the base of the 
shaft. Hot water for drawing off at various points in the 
building is provided by a separate service, and steam is also 
laid on for heating students’ air-ovens, for evaporation and dis- 
tillation, and to such places as are likely to require its use in 
experiments. The heating apparatus is arranged to give a 
temperature of 60 degs. when the external temperature is 25 degs. 
Messrs. Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge, are the engineers to 
whom this portion of the work has been entrusted. 

Ascending the principal staircase to the second floor we 
find the corridors arranged as on the basement, the two southern: 
ones leading to either side of the lecture theatre, and including 
between them the area and a preparation-room for the service 
of the lecture theatre. The lecture theatre is 42 feet 6 inches 
long and 48 feet 6 inches broad. It has three lofty windows at 
each side and two skylights at the back part of the room, while 
at night it is lighted by three Bower gas-lights. The lecturer 
has the power of darkening it in the daytime for any special 
purpose by screens of opaque blinds running in grooves. The 
seats are arranged in concentric segments of circles, having the 
lecturer’s position as their centre, so that every one directly 
faces the lecturer. It is intended to seat 212 students, with 
sufficient room to use the book-boards for writing and 
taking notes of the lectures; but 260 can be seated in the 
ordinary way. The lecture-table is 25 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, and is provided with gas, steam, hot and cold water, 
with oxygen, hydrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen sup- 
plies; separate taps on the table communicate with an air- 
blast and a vacuum, while wires bring a current of electricity 
when required. Two flues opening on the table convey fumes 
and offensive gases to the main upcast shaft, The table is also 
provided with a pneumatic trough, a mercury trough, and other 
conveniences. Behind the table are cupboards for reagents, 
blackboards, and diagram racks. Overhead is a cove in the 
ceiling for the purpose of deflecting outwards to the audience 
the sound of the lecturer’s voice. In the wall behind the 
lecture-table is a large fume-chamber, whose glass doors open. 
to the lecture-room in front and to the preparation-room behind. 
A powerful draught on each side communicates with the main 
ventilation shaft. The base of this fume-chamber is a granite. 
table, which is set on rails, and can on occasion be moved for- 
ward to the lecture-table or backward into the preparation- 
room, which also communicates directly with the theatre by a 
door in the rear of the lecture-table. 

An ante-room for lecturers, and a large room for apparatus 
and diagrams adjoin the lecture theatre. The north corridor 
of this oor communicates with a private laboratory for a few 
of the most advanced students, with the professors room 
adjoining ; a small classroom 22 feet by 16 feet 3 inches ; and 
on the other side a chemical museum 28 feet by 24 feet. 
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A staircase leads to small rooms in the tower and the large 
water cistern, and also gives access to a lead flat, and a range 
of storage-rooms in the roof. A lift travels from the basement 
to this storage floor. If we descend the principal staircase to 
the first floor landing we reach a corridor corresponding to that 
on the other floors. At the far end of this corridor is the east 
entrance from the college grounds. South of the corridor are 
rooms for gas analysis, a room arranged for operations in 
sealed tubes, and other special operations in organic chemistry, 
a dark room for photography, photometry, &c., and a ladies 
cloakroom and lavatory. The corridor running north leads on 
the east to the organic laboratory (28 feet 6 inches by 24 feet) 
which will be used temporarily as a quantitative labora- 
tory. The walls are of cream and dark gold-coloured glazed 
bricks, and the room is ‘supplied with hot and cold water, 
steam, hot-air baths, fume-chambers, evaporating niches, and 
chambers for organic combustions and other conveniences. 
West of the corridor are three rooms, each 22 feet by 16 feet 
3 inches, viz, a room for water analysis and distillations re- 
quiring steam; a balance-room also used as a reading and 
writing-room—to which it is hoped friends will contribute books 
of reference—and a gas furnace room intended ultimately to 
communicate with the future large quantitative laboratory. 
Arches at the end of the north corridor are bricked up at pre- 
sent, but will ultimately lead to the large quantitative and 
qualitative laboratories, each 60 feet by 30 feet. 

The structure has been carried out under two contracts — 
one for the excavation and foundation walls, which was under- 
taken by Messrs. Wm. Tomkinson & Sons, of Liverpool ; and 
a second, embracing the remainder of the work, which was 
executed by Messrs. Jones & Sons, also of this city. The 
greater part of the fittings was entrusted to Mr. T. Urmson, of 
Liverpool, under a separate contract. 


THE GLASGOW ASYLUM COMPETITION. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow District Board of Lunacy has 
been held, for the purpose of deciding on a design for 
the new asylum. Three designs had been selected by Mr. 
John Carrick, which were marked “ Health,” “ Hartwood Hill,” 
and “ Isolation” ; that which corresponded with the conditions 
required by the committee and the general board was the first 
named. 

According to the measurer’s report “Health” contained 
accommodation for 981 patients, at a cost of 126,950/., or an 
average of 130/. per patient. “ Hartwood Hill” plan contained 
accommodation for 1,014 patients, at a cost of 134,510/, or an 
average of 133/. per patient. The plan marked “ Isolation” 
contained accommodation for 1,094 patients, at a cost of 
170,620/., or an average of 156/. per patient. The cost of the 
plans as estimated by the competitors was:—“ Health,” 98,9842. ; 
“ Hartwood Hill,” 100,000/. ; and “ Isolation,” 120,000/. 

At the meeting it was resolved to adopt the plan marked 
“ Health,” which, in addition to being the cheapest of the three, 
possessed the further recommendation that the whole need not 
be erected at once, that two of the blocks might be delayed, 
making it only two-thirds or five-eighths of the full extent. 

The envelopes were then opened by the Lord Provost, when 
it was found that Messrs. Bruce & Hay, architects, 261 West 
George Street, Glasgow, were the authors of the design bearing 
the motto “ Health,” that the design “ Hartwood Hill” was by 
Mr. Francis Stirrat, Glasgow, and “Isolation” by Messrs. 
Landless & Clifford, Glasgow. 

It was thereafter agreed that Messrs. Bruce & Hay be 
appointed architects of the asylum, and it was remitted to a 
subcommittee to go over the designs with the architects, and to 
submit them for approval to the General Board of Lunacy. 

The site of the new building is on a piece of rising ground 
to the west of Ligno Farm, in the parish of Shotts, and lies 
about 400 yards to the north of the Caledonian Railway. The 
design of Messrs. Bruce & Hay shows a group of buildings 
facing the south, the chief of which is emphasised by two square 
towers, situated some distance apart. The plan shows an 
asylum for 1,000 patients. It is in the form of two distinct 
institutions—an asylum and an hospital—each having within 
itself complete administrative arrangements. The asylum is 
divided into ten different sections, and the hospital into eight, 
and there is internal communication by means of a covered 
way. The sections in each of the institutions are a consider- 
able distance apart, and they communicate by corridors on the 
ground floor only. There is a gate lodge at a considerable 
distance from the main buildings, with arrangements for 
twenty-five patients, and a mortuary block north of the prin- 
cipal building, having dissecting and disinfecting rooms, funeral 
service hall, &c. South of the main buildings there is a hand- 

‘some chapel seated for 640. There is also a doctor’s mansion- 
house and a small gaswork close to the railway. The internal 
arrangements have some features of novelty in connection with 

asylum construction. Generally speaking the ground floor is 
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devoted to day-rooms, and the upper floors to dormitories in 
isolated blocks of four, thirty, fifty, and seventy-five patients in 
each. There are spacious corridors for the patients exercising, 
and verandahs to the south for use in favourable weather. The 
workshops and laundry are on a very extensive scale, and will 
have direct railway connection. Building operations are ex- 
pected to commence very soon. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting of the current session was 
held on Tuesday evening last in the Library at Queen’s 
College, when a paper was read by Mr. H. H. McConnal on 
the “ Transition in Architecture from Gothic to Renaissance in 
England.” In the course of a very able chronological paper, 
Mr. McConnal clearly showed, with the help of a large number 
of his own drawings, the cause of the transition, and spoke of 
the work done by the many architects during the period. A 
vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. W. H. Kendrick and sup- 
ported by Messrs. A. Reading, E. Wood, J. Cotton (vice- 
president), and T. W. F. Newton, was heartily accorded 
to Mr. McConnal, who briefly responded. The meeting then 
terminated. 


NEWICK CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


eke Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
sent the following remonstrance to the Rector and 
Churchwardens of Newick against the contemplated enlarge- 
ment of the parish church :— 


It has come to the knowledge of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings that a proposal growing out of 
the wants of new residents in your parish is likely to lead to an 
enlargement of the parish church, and that plans by Mr. J. O. 
Scott have been presented. 

At the request of this committee, Mr. Scott has given a 
general description of his plans and of the present condition of 
the caurch ; but, the plans being now before you, he was pre- 
cludec from entertaining any suggestion of the committee. 
This being so, the committee would respectfully beg leave to 
lay before you some reasons it has urged in other cases against 
the extensive alterations of old churches for reason of present 
convenience. 

In the first place, the committee would point out that the 
beginning of such alterations is a step, and often a very long 
step, towards the complete obliteration or destruction of the 
ancient church. 

When a serious and steady influx of new residents begins in 
a district to which a railway offers easy access to a large town, 
the growth of the population certainly continues, and the first 
enlargement of the old church becomes quite inadequate. A 
further enlargement is then needed, and the destruction of the 
old church is completed. Or, if at that stage the parishioners 
dislike this consequence, a new church has to be built, and the 
first sacrifice of part of the old building becomes useless. 
Equally, if the growth of a congregation is due to temporary 
cause, the enlargement and consequent modernising of an old 
church becomes in a short time useless and regrettable. 

The committee believes that these two cases comprise all 
the conditions under which many venerable and interesting 
buildings bequeathed to us by the piety and skill of many 
ancestors have been lost, within a few recent years of busy 
trade, to the student, the artist, and the parishioners for ever. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings would 
beg you, therefore, before proceeding with the present scheme 
for enlarging your old church, to consider whether the course 
of events differs from one or other of the cases we have 
described, and to allow that consideration its full weight in a 
matter whicn concerns, in some respects, not only yourselves 
and your successors in the parish, but all lovers of ancient 
English architecture. 

In the belief that you will give this matter your best 
consideration, the committee ventures to make one further 
suggestion. 

Your church, from the description we have received, is, in 
its present condition, more favourable to a moderate alteration 
than are most ancient churches. By no fault of yours, as we 
believe, the original north wall is lost, and you have a modern 
aisle which might be pulled down and rebuilt without damage 
to the existing remains of the ancient church. Under this 
condition, if it be still thought that the only course lying before 
the parishioners is the enlargement of the existing church, the 
committee would strongly advise you to make the whole of the 
enlargement on the site of this aisle, and as much beyond it to 
the north/as the possible requirements will demand. You might 
even make the new aisle double, that is with a second row of 
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pillars, but we feel sure you need not fear making it of any size 
that may be needed. } 

Mr. Scott will be able to inform you of many cases in 
ancient churches where similar enlargements were made, and 
though it might have been predicted that such enormous addi- 
tions would destroy the symmetry of the building, yet in every 
case the additions have been in every sense improvements. 
It should moreover be noted that in the Middle Ages these 
additions were made without any attempt to repeat the more 
ancient details of the church, and therefore the difficulty of 
harmonising the new work and the old was, as we should think, 
much more difficult than in these days when architects allow 
themselves to repeat in the minutest detail the inventions of 
their predecessors. We suggest this mode of enlarging your 
church the more hopefully as we are aware that the ground on 
the north side slopes away somewhat, and therefore offers to 
the architect a great opportunity for originality in design. 

We would, however, much more strongly urge on you the 
desirability of employing the talents of a modern architect in 
building a new church among the new residents. Whatever 
your decision is, however, the committee trust that you will not 
consent to any alteration or loss of the original time-weathered 
features of the old church, but rather look on it as a bounden 
duty to hand that down to future inhabitants of the parish as 
the only relic you have received ‘from the common ancestors of 
us and of them. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
AMATEURS.* 


E may regard photographs as shaded diagrams showing the 
existing condition of old buildings—grand, picturesque, 
well preserved, in decay, or in ruins—to be used as aids to the 
study of architecture, archeology, and topography ; or as giving 
the expression, surroundings, and details of modern buildings, 
records of works in progress, records of constructive appliances, 
of the curiosities of other days and of the novelties of our own ; 
and we will not indulge in needless regret over the limitations, 
or in aspirations after the possibilities, of the art. In order to 
justify to some extent a fairly complete and proportionate sketch, 
it will be well to assume unimaginable ignorance—of a density 
which not one of us would perhaps be vain enough to own to. 
By this device the answers to the special questions, put on 
behalf of an architectural amateur trembling on the brink, may 
be given in an orderly way. 


Processes. 

At the present time the gelatino-bromide process has the 
greatest number of admirers. The wet collodion process, which 
up to 1879 was that universally in use, has been laid by. The 
glass was for that process coated with collodion (guncotton 
dissolved in ether), containing a small amount of bromide of 
ammonium, and was then immersed in a solution of nitrate 
of silver, and the bromide converted into bromide of silver. The 
invisible lines adjoining the blue portion of the spectrum have 
the power of producing chemical change, and darkening the 
bromide of silver. Only these portions of any light, distin- 
guished as actinic rays (axris, dxrivos might be any ray, but 
some nomenclature is a necessity), produce permanent effect 
on the chemical condition of a negative. The highly-lighted 
portions of a scene reflect strong light and turn the corre- 
sponding portions of the negative black (sky and high lights), 
deep shadows remaining almost untoned. The operator 
usually prepared his plate just before using it, and fixed it at 
once. His fingers, of course, touched the nitrate of silver 
(lunar caustic), and when the light came upon them the coating 
turned black. Cyanide of potash was required to make the 
fingers fit to be seen. The photographer who uses ready- 
prepared dry plates, congratulates himself on not requiring the 
services of that deadly drug.. In using the wet collodion pro- 
cess for outdoor work, it was necessary to carry about a portable 
dark room or dark tent, and the chemicals required for render- 
ing the plates sensitive and those for developing them. This 
cumbrous addition to the baggage led to the use of collodion 
dry plates. The early ones were those in which glutinous 
matter, such as beer, treacle, glycerine, coffee, tea, or tannin, 
was used to act on the silver. Later on, nitrate of silver was 
dissolved in bromised collodion ; being allowed to set, it was 
then well washed to remove the free salts of silver, and dis- 
solved in ether. The plates were coated with this preparation, 
dried, and used as the gelatine plates are now; but the sen- 
sitiveness being less, the exposure varied from one to ten 
minutes. These collodio-bromide plates were brought to great 
perfection by Colonel Stuart Wortley, and much used until 
gelatine plates were prepared. 

_ The earlier attempts to use gelatine, by sensitising glass 
plates and paper coated with gelatine in the silver bath, were 


* A paper read by Mr. S. F, Clarkson at a meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association on March 12. 


not satisfactory. The first attempt at the modern method was 
described by Dr. Maddox in 1871, and the process came into 
general use in 1879. Improvements have been steadily intro- 
duced during the six years last past ; the art is a living art, and 
living at a great pace too. Gelatino-bromide dry plates are 
now manufactured in large numbers, and supplied ready for 
use ; millions of ‘commercial dry plates,” as they are called, 
are produced every year for home use and export: they are 
sent away by the ton. The glass is coated with a viscid solu- 
tion of gelatine, in which bromide of silver is held in a state of 
suspension ; the sensitiveness of the plates—as in the case of 
wet plates—is in the bromide. Probably the majority of 
amateurs avoid the tedious labour of preparing their own 
plates. As, however, about two-thirds of the outlay for pro- 
ducing a finished photograph goes to providing the dry plate 
for the negative, enthusiasts do the work for themselves. They 
say, besides, that there are advantages beyond the money 
saving in being taken behind the scenes, and getting know- 
ledge of the nature of the plates which could not be obtained 
without this experience. 

The glass commonly used is carefully selected crown glass, 
weighing about 15 oz. to the foot. The preparation of the 
solutions, which are to form the emulsion for a batch of plates, 
will take about three hours; the emulsion may then be left to 
set. On another day the soluble nitrates and bromide will be 
washed out by water, leaving only the insoluble bromide and 
iodide of silver in the emulsion. The emulsion being melted, 
filtered, boiled, and stirred, three to five hours may be agree- 
ably spent, finishing up with the cookery. The boiling 
process may, however, be modified by using Professor Ecler’s 
method, in which the emulsion is not heated beyond 150 degs. 
This method is now almost universally applied, and shortens 
the time a good deal. The coating of the plates with the 
liquid is done with great rapidity ; the emulsion stiffens upon 
the glass, and does not run off or move. After the plates have 
been put into a drying-box, arranged so as to allow plenty of 
dry fresh air to pass over them, they will be ready for use in 
from half a day to a couple of days. They will improve in 
many ways after being kept some time—notably, they will 
have no tendency to frilling, which frequently happens with 
very new plates. The idea of any actinic light reaching the’ 
sensitive films is full of terrors. A second’s exposure to 
a naked gaslight, even at the distance of several feet, produces 
a strong impression, which appears as fog in.a negative. Ruby 
glass of the deepest shade is used in the dark room. Camera 
and lens tubes are lined with black velveteen, and black cloth 
is put over the camera during exposure. Kept carefully in the 
dark and the dry, the plates will last for a long time—perhaps 
under favourable conditions,-for ever—but it is unnecessary to 
try the experiment. 

The sensitiveness of the plates varying considerably, they 
are classed as ordinary, rapid, and instantaneous. It is sup- 
posed that the reason why gelatine plates are so much more 
sensitive than collodion is that the sensitive salts are in a finer 
state of division. The sensitiveness is at any rate increased as 
the division is carried still further by additional cooking of the 
emulsion. It is usual to indicate the sensitiveness of dry plates 
by a comparison of wet collodion plates. It is supposed that 
everybody has used wet collodion, though it has been less and 
less used for six years, which experts seem to look upon as 
several lifetimes—an interesting example of a survival. 
Ordinary plates have from twice to thirty times the sensitive- 
ness of wet collodion plates ; about ten or twelve times is 
recommended for ordinary work. Instantaneous will reach 
sixty times; these are charged for at the rate of about one-fifth _ 
more than ordinary plates. For sea-pieces, crowds of people, 
races, and such scenes—not found in the direct path of an 
architectural amateur—an exposure of 1-200th part of a second 
is sufficient. The Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, with all 
the’crowds on the bank and river, needs a very sensitive plate and — 
short exposure. For trotting horses in various positions the ex- 
posure is put at 1-2,oooth part of asecond. Such short exposures. 
require special lenses, which admit more light than those used for 
ordinary work. The time of exposure of a succession of plates, 
all prepared with the same emulsion, will be varied to suit the 
hour, and the brightness, or the reverse, of the day. « Experi- 
enced people know, without the labour of thinking, whether 
1-5oth part of a second or three seconds will be required for a 
special subject on a bright day ; or whether it should be three 
or five seconds on a grey day; five or ten seconds on a dull 
one ; ten minutes or half an hour in the -inside of a building. 
The camera may be left to itself, by an eager well-occupied 
student, if the light is deficient, and the image is consequently 
coming on at an easy rate. It is satisfactory to know that, in 
such circumstances, two, three, or five minutes more or less. 
exposure make practically no difference, as the plate may be 
developed so as to make the best of what proves to be an. 
under or an over exposure. ; Side 

The cost of the 150 plates from which successful prints 
were obtained illustrating the buildings visited in the Banbury 
excursion, allowing ro per cent. in addition for damages, would» 
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be 3/. 5s. Prepared cleverly, instead of being bought, they 
would come to about one-third of this amount, but the large 
expenditure of time has been hinted at above. 

Prophetic persons state that the paper processes will in time 
supersede a'l others—at any rate, for amateur work in the open 
~—on account of ease in carrying and in manipulation, no risk 
of breakage, rapidity of printing, and reduction of first cost. I 
have felt that to deal with the gelatine process, and to leave 
remarks in the paper processes to others, would be my safest 
course. Notwithstanding all the advantages claimed for paper, 
dry plates are more largely used every year. It is said that 
the army of amateurs using dry plates has become, within a 
few years, as large as it was twenty years ago, when the collo- 
dion process first became popular. No film-carriers or roll- 
holders have as yet inspired such general confidence as the 
gelatine plates, and there is, apparently, a suspicion that 
uncertainties in the manufacture of papers occur rather fre- 
quently. 

Cost. 

A camera, 7} inches by 4} inches, a Ross’s symmetrical 
view lens with diaphragms on the system recommended by the 
Photographic Society, and three double backs or dark slides— 
to take in all six sensitive plates—should be acquired by an 
amateur when he 13 about to begin actual work in earnest. 
For these, with tripod, level, and other necessaries, about rr/. 
will be required: on the chemicals and other apparatus for 
dealing with negatives and for printing at least 3/. must be 
expended in addition. “ Quarter-plate,” 4} inch by 31 inch, is 
sometimes recommended for the first start, just in order to get 
the hand in; but 5 inches by 4 inches is better. The first 
cost of this skould be about 97. This meagre outfit is a mini- 
mum, but spoken for in order that the first trials may be made 
with freedom ; without any idea, at least, that possessions have 
made it difficult to go back. More'lenses will be wanted for 
careful work afterwards. Instructions to beginners are given 
by arrangement with makers of apparatus, and there is a class 
at the Polytechnic. When the amateur starts on his first 
expedition—hoping, perhaps, rather than believing, that his 
slender store of knowledge will prove sufficient for the occa- 
sion—his expenditure, if he has taken to a 74-inch by 43-inch 
camera, and has béen careful, will have amounted to about 177. 

Leaving on one side first cost of apparatus, and all costs 
incurred in travelling, &c.—counting only the costs out of 
pocket for plates and chemicals—a 5-inch by 4-inch negative 
will cost about 37. by the time it is varnished and can be shown 
in the light of day. The first print will cost about 13d. For 
1o-inch by 8-inch the completed negative may be put at Is., 
and the first print at 3d. 

It is not unusual, for people with many irons in the fire, to 
finish off the negative, take a trial print, and then entrust 
further reproductions to others. For six years the members of 
the Architectural Association have been supplied with admirable 
prints at a charge of 6d. for Io inches by 8 inches, and 3d. for 
§ inches by 4 inches—evicently a very low price as such things 
go. The assistant’s time and a working profit are, of course, 
included in these prices ; and a hard-working amateur, who is 
liberal in gifts to his friends, may be satisfied to take over these 
with his other awards. 


Notes as to Baggage. 


For the Banbury excursion this session, four dozen 10-inch 
by 8-inch plates, and ten dozen 5-inch by 4-inch plates were 
required. Two dry-plate cameras, dark slides and changing 
boxes, tripod, level, lantern, and the fourteen dozen of plates 
increased the ordinary traveller's baggage by about 65 lbs. The 
risk of breakage of the plates—if there is a steady hand, 
and if proper boxes, cases, &c., are used, may be very small. 
During six annual excursions no important negative has been 
injured before the arrival at home. Still, glass is fragile; and 
losses have happened in afterwork done in quasi-comfort in the 
cdark room at home, and thereafter in rooms not dark. The 
Io-inch by 8-inch camera weighs 12]bs. with changing-box, 
tripod, and six plates—twelve plates for it weigh about 7 lbs. 
‘The 5-inch by 4-inch camera with six plates weighs only 7 lbs. ; 
itis not unfrequently looked upon as a suitable companion for 
a day’s walk among the mountains. A dozen 5-inch by 4-inch 
plates weigh about 2lbs. If the resolve has been made that 
‘six‘1o-inch by 8-inch, and eighteen 5-inch by 4-inch negatives 
shall be obtained within the day, it is necessary to start with 
20 lbs. of baggage ; that is, two leather cases containing the 
‘cameras and changing-boxes—the tripod, contrived to fold into 
a length of about 2 feet, may serve as a handy baton. 

Completing Negatives. 
__ The ingenious automatic changing-box is a little luxury 
which, when holding a dozen plates, costs avout 4/ 10s.. A 
plate may be transferred from the box to the camera, and back 
again, without the possibility of light affecting it or any plate 
in the box. From the dark slides of the changing-boxes the 
plates are transferred at the dead of night into packages by the 
light of a ruby lamp, and fresh films are put in ready for the 


‘paper. 


toils of the morrow. Guiding minds do not recommend de- 
veloping plates on a journey. They will be just the same at 
the end of the journey if kept safe from damp and light. 

When home and leisure are reached, and the eager desire 
felt to behold and permit others to behold the fruit of the 
labours, the negatives must. be developed, perhaps intensified 
or reduced, fixed, washed, and dried, before a trial print can be 
taken. Varnishing is not absolutely necessary, but there is 
greater risk of injury without it. After a good print has been 
obtained, the negative is warmed, coated with varnish, warmed 
once more, and, when cool again, it is ready for the printing. 
Not reckoning time spent in doctoring, adding to or diminish- 
ing density, and supposing that a batch of negatives are treated 
at the same time, it is considered that each negative requires 
from ten to fifteen minutes of special attention between the 
time of taking it out of the dark slide and putting the sensitised 
paper upon the varnished negative. 

The negative, when the descent of the shutter left it in 
darkness, had received all the details in light and dark, but too 
faint to be visible. The developing solution brings the latent 
image into sight, and, in doing so, changes the condition of the 
silver which has been acted upon by the light, making it in- 
soluble in solvents which dissolve bromide of silver. If, for 
instance, a gelatine plate is exposed and not developed, but 
treated with hyposulphate of soda, all the silver salt will be 
dissolved, and a film of colourless gelatine will be left on the 
glass. The solution being poured upon the plate, and made to 
cover the whole of it, the first faint darkening will commence 
in about a quarter of a minute ; in about two minutes the whole 
plate (in a good negative) will be darkened, except those parts 
which represent blackness in the. scene. It must remain till it 
appears denser than it is eventually to be, and practised skill 
can alone determine how long that must be. Of the two 
developing processes which are used for gelatine plates, the 
ferrous oxalate is considered the best for beginners, on account 
of its extreme simplicity and good results. More may be made 
of an inferior plate by the other process; the time consumed 
will be about the same for each. 

Development brings out the>qualities of a plate which are 
required for printing ; and fixing keeps it in the state to which 
it has been brought. After rinsing so as to get rid of the 
developer and stop that process from continuing, five minutes 
or sO must be spent in an alum bath so as to harden the 
gelatine. Rinsing clears away alum from the surface, and the 
fixing solution is then used to take away such portions of the 
sensitive Salt of silver as were not acted upon by the light, and 
by the developing solution. After their removal the plate 
can be brought into the light of common day without injury or 
risk of change. Washing for at least half an hour in running 
water, or frequent changes of water, will be necessary in order 
to get rid of the hyposulphate of soda, used to get rid of the 
superfluous silver. 

Printing. 

A sensitive film is put upon paper ; this paper is laid upon 
the negative, and the light strikes through the negative, and 
acts upon the film on the paper, in the same way as the light 
acted upon the film in the glass. The dark portions of the 
negative transmit little of the light, and thus there are light parts 
in the print, and vice versé. The preparation of the ready 
sensitised paper, which is so largely used, is at present a trade 
secret. In view of its cheapness, few amateurs now go to the 
trouble of preparing their own paper. It is sold ready for use 
at 135. 6@ per quire: the cost of the paper for a 1o-inch by 
8-inch print is thus 24d.; for 5 inches by 4 inches, }¢d. The paper 
will keep good for a considerable length of time. either before 
printing or between printing and toning. Superior results are 
gained by very experienced photographers who sensitise their 
own paper; but they are obliged to print and fix on the same 
day on .which they prepare the paper, as it turns brown in 
twenty-four hours. 

In printing the negative’ is placed in a pressure frame over 


_a piece of the sensitised paper ; the frame is so made that half 


the print can be examined and the other half remain in con- 
tact with the negative, so that no change in the relative positions 
can take’place. When the light has passed through and left a 
perfect impression on the paper, the negative is removed. The 
print is then washed in water, changed twice or three times. 
In order to give a more agreeable tone than the red of the 
print, at this stage an exceedingly thin film of gold—as thin as 
a soap-bubble—is deposited upon it, from the ‘‘toning-bath,” 
composed of chloride of gold and acetate of soda. The tint 
depends in the length of time passed in the bath: a print 
passes from red to brown, then to purple, blue, and ends ina 
dull, flat, slate colour. It is usually advisable to remove the 
prints from the bath while the shadows are still a very warm 
brown, the half-tones just becoming purple or violet. After the 
toning washing in water gets rid of the toning solution in the 
If this is not done, the toning goes on. A solution of 
hypo-sulphate of soda does for the print what a similar solution 
does for the negative—that is, removes the silver which has not 
been acted upon by light, and thus fixes the print. After com- 
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plete washing the hypo-sulphate is got rid of. It is the criminal 
responsible for the decay of so many admirable prints. Many 
ghostly shapes, becoming dimmer every year, had their time of 
pleasant force. For years the fixing solution has been, as a 
work of pure supererogation, destroying the silver. 

Some architects have skill in attending to their ordinary 
work, and to the printing of photographs at the same time. A 
space on a wide desk, between a large window and a drawing- 
board, may be covered with pressure-frames by a Cesar-like 
person ; and no time will be lost nor any interest suffer. Each 
print will require about five minutes of special attention, from 
putting it on the negative to clipping it round, sometimes more, 
for, with a dense negative and dull weather, it may take even 
two days before a good print is obtained. 

Silver printing has been, and is, more lergely used than 
any other process, though there are others which have staunch 
advocates. Platino-type is said to be gaining ground. The 
results are permanent; the effect that of a good pencil drawing ; 
the surface of the paper dull, not glazed, and it is more easy to 
carry out than silver printing. On the other hand, it is more 
expensive, and an inferior negative will not yield a passable 
print. 

Beginners are not likely to try the rapid printing papers, 
as they call for so much special knowledge in timing the 
exposures. 

Fixé Prints. 

A frame of these prints has been presented to the Asso- 
ciation. A print on paper is floated in a warm solution of 
gelatine, then placed face downwards on clean glass, and 
pressed into contact in all parts with a squeegee or the hand. 
The surface becomes very fine: when dry they are trimmed, 
sized, and painted over on the back with oil colour or coated 
with black varnish. Treating a 10-inch by 8-inch print in this 
way will cost 6d. to Is. 

Transparencies. 


Transparencies are printed from negatives or ordinary dry 
plates. An exposure of from five seconds to a minute, accord- 
ing to the density of the negative, is given at a distance of 
3 feet from a gas burner, all other light being excluded. They 
must be slowly developed, and fixed with fresh solution. An 
ordinary transparency for 3} inches by 3; inches, printed from a 
negative, requires an outlay of about 3¢. The wet collodion 
process is also largely used for transparencies, as gelatine is 
apt, unless very skilfully used, to give a more or less yellow tint 
and impede the transmission of light through the glass. 


Mr. J. C. STENNING, who had been requested by Mr. 
Clarkson to prepare some notes on photographic work, said :— 
The convenience and rapidity of the gelatine-bromide process 
renders it the most commonly used for all outdoor photography, 
but where it is necessary to see results before leaving the scene 
of work the wet plate process is sometimes still employed. The 
albumen processes are now rarely used in consequence of their 
preparation being less easy than gelatine, and principally on 
account of the long exposure required in the camera. Where 
time of exposure is no object they can be used, as in the case 
of an exterior in a crowded street, where the traffic is too 
constant for quicker working plates, and the exposure can pro- 
ceed without fear of passers-by causing blurred images on the 
plate. The same result may be obtained with slow gelatine 
plates, and using the lens with the smallest stop. Gelatine 
plates should be backed with a mixture of burnt sienna in water, 
to which has been added some mucilage. _ This backing is par- 
ticularly necessary for views of interiors to prevent blurring, &c. 
With any process it is next to impossible to obtain satisfactory 
exteriors without good sunlight, and therefore shadows. The 
operator should never work with the sun at his back, and least 
of all in front of him. Flatness of the picture is the conse- 
quence in the one case and blurring in the other: “AS to 
the times of day most suitable for different points of 
the compass for taking exteriors, on a summer's day soon 
after sunrise for the north portion. Later on, N.E. towards 
midday E., just before or after midday S., midday S.E. and 
S.W., afternoon W. and evening N.W., and last of all N. again. 
It is a good maxim to have the sun shining from the direction 
of either shoulder, so as to secure both sunlight and shadow on 
the building, and to obtain relief and contrast. For this reason 
morning and evening are the best periods of the day for 
exterior work. Interiors, as a rule, can be taken best when the 
light is most actinic about midday. An overcast, not a dull day, 
is favourable for rendering pictures of interiors soft and harmo- 
nious. _ Sometimes reflected light from snow on the ground is 
useful, particularly as it lightens up the roof. In spring and in 
early autumn, when the light is more actinic, the exposure is 
lessened. Wind from the E. tends to render exposures longer 
than from the W. The development should be begun with the 
pyrogallic acid and ammonia weak, so that if the plate has 
been over-exposed to a small extent not much harm will ensue. 

It can then be treated with stronger proportions of the pyro- 
gallic acid and ammonia, and be brought up to more density. 
Over exposure will give flat pictures wanting in strength and 


contrast ; under-exposure will give chalky pictures and ab- 
sence of detail in the shadows. The exposure must vary 
according to the distance, being less when further off 
the building than when close, as a greater amount of 
light is reflected on to the plate. The colour of the’ 
building must also be considered. No one would give the same 
exposure to an exterior of Westminster Abbey as that of 
Salisbury Cathedral. The colour of the stone or brick em- 
ployed, if decidedly red or yellow, renders a little more exposure 
necessary. Grey and weather-beaten subjects are deceptive, 
being less reflective than is apparently the case. With great 
contrasts, such as light stone with masses of ivy or a doorway 
with deep shadows, a full exposure and a weak and slow 
development is necessary. Details of architecture, when much’ 
weather-worn, require a side-light—not sun—the exposure, if 
anything, a trifle under rather than full, and a fairly strong 
developer. The camera should, if possible, be placed at an 
angle opposite to that from which the light comes. A fairly 
exposed plate with a weak developer gives contrast; with a 
strong developer contrasts are subduéd. Under-exposure gives 
too much contrast, therefore hardness and over-exposure flat- 
ness, using a normal developer. To secure the best results, 
the exposure must be correct and the developer. suitable. 
Never use the ammonia in full proportion at first, unless certain 
that the exposure has been correct. Interior work is much 
easier than exterior. With a lens focus 32, and using rapid 
plates, in the nave of most cathedrals ten minutes’ exposure is 
sufficient. In the choir, owing to stained glass, dark wood of 
stalls, &c., an exposure of half to one hour is not too much. 
It is best to err on the side of over-exposure for interiors, and, 
in fact, rather to try to over-expose. In developing a fully- 
exposed plate of an interior, the pyrogallic acid and ammonia 
should be kept weak until all detail is visible, when the strength ~ 
may be increased until full printing density is obtained. The 
rest of Mr. Stenning’s remarks were devoted to the considera- 
tion of apparatus. : 
A vote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. Gotch, seconded 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes, passed to Mr, Clarkson and the 
contributors to the pictures for the transparencies exhibited. 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE IN STREETS. 


see 156th section of the Public Health Act, 1875, enjoins 

that “It shall not be lawful in any urban district, without. 
the consent of the urban authority, to bring forward any house 
or building forming part of any street, or any part therein, 
beyond the front wall of the house or building on either side 
thereof, nor to build any addition thereto beyond the front of 
the house or building on either side of the street.” 

Following the ordinary interpretation, the Wallasey local 
justices (near Liverpool) convicted a builder for having gone 
beyond the line of houses. The case was brought before the 
Divisional Court, and the decision was reversed. The following 
letter on this remarkable result has been addressed to the 
Chairman by the solicitors :— 

“Dear Sir,—As we have already verbally informed you, 
the Divisional Court, consisting of Mr. Justice Mathew and 
Mr. Justice Smith, reversed the decision of the local justices in 
the case of the Wallasey Local Board v. Williams. sae 

“‘The appellant had been convicted for having brought for- 
ward a building forming part of a street beyond the front walk 
of the houses on either side, under the 156th section of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. On appeal, it was contended by his 
counsel that the section only applied to existing buildings, and 
not to new buildings. The appellant’s counsel admitted that,. 
if he was right in this contention, the Legislature had omitted! 
to deal with a thing which they would have dealt with if they 
had been aware of it. 

“In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Mathew remarked that: 
the Court were dealing with the Public Health Act; that under 
the Metropolitan Local Management Act metropolitan local 
authorities were armed with powers not conferred upon 
authorities outside the metropolis, and that he was of opinion: 
that section 156 of the Public Health Act did not apply to new 
structures, but only to structures already erected; and Mr, 
Justice Smith concurred in this view. The views thus ex-- 
pressed by the two learned judges are contrary to those which: 
have been held by lawyers who have had most to do with the 
working of the Public Health Acts; and we have not the: 
slightest doubt that the intention of the Legislature was that. 
section 156 should apply both to new and to existing buildings, 
and this is the view which has been held and acted upon by 
local authorities generally. ; ee 6% 

“The decision must necessarily, unless immediately remedied 
by legislation, have a most mischievous effect, as, so long as.it 
holds good, there will be nothing to prevent builders from. - 
utterly disregarding uniformity in the line of building in streets, 
so long only as they have regard to the requirements as to the: 
width of the street. 
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“We propose to write to the Local Government Board on 
the matter at once, with a view to getting them to bring about 
legislation to remedy this decision in the present session of 
Parliament. A clause to this effect might be conveniently 
inserted in the Public Health Act Improvement (Expenses) 
Bill, which is now pending in Parliament. 

“We also think it will be as well to communicate with the 
members of Parliament who have charge of the Bill, and whose 
names appear upon it.—Yours faithfully, 

“LAYTON & STEEL. 

“Liverpool, March 22, 1886.” 


THE STREET MEMORIAL. 


©? Wednesday the memorial of the late G. E. Street, R.A., 
was unveiled in the Great Hall of the Palace of Justice 
by the Lord Chancellor. It stands in a niche near the Strand 
entrance. The sculptor is Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., and the 
memorial was designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield and Mr. 
A. E. Street. 

The Lord Chancellor said:—I have been requested, as 
representing for the time being those who are engaged in the 
administration of justic2, to attend here to-day to unveil this 
monument to the memory of Mr.-Street. We must all feel that 
it is most fit that it should rest here, for this Palace of Justice 
was the crowning work of his life, and he was engaged upon it 
at the time of his death. He was a man whose success in life 
was eminently due to his own merits, genius, and energy. 
While this is the crowning work of his life, there is scarcely a 
‘county in England—lI believe there is no part of the United 
Kingdom—which does not owe to him’ some monument or 
work of beauty. He was a man who not only by his own 
genius was enabled to realise beautiful creations and give them 
visible form, but he found time amid the labours of a most 
laborious life to devote himself to some works of literature 
to assist and benefit those pursuing the profession of which 
he was so great an ornament, and to write some instructive 
books on church architecture. His merits were recognised 
by those best able to judge of them. The Royal Academy 
made him one of their body and elected him Professor of 
Architecture. No doubt, however, he devoted to this Palace 
of Justice more patience and loving effort than to any other 
of the works to which I have alluded. It is impossible for any 
one to examine this vast building without being struck with 
astonishment at the enormous amount of labour that was ex- 
pended upon it. . He was not satisfied, having many courts to 
construct, to design one as a pattern for all. Every court was 
separately designed, with all its details of ornament, by himself. 
No doubt this building has been criticised. I believe it would 
equally have been the case whatever human architect had 
been engaged. Human tastes differ and human ideas of 
human wants and requirements and views differ as to the 
best way of meeting them. It must also be borne in mind 
_that the architect was not left an entirely free hand. 
He had to work under certain conditions, and some of the 
greatest faults laid to his charge, if faults they be, were 
due to these conditions. I am quite sure of this, that the 
more this building is studied, and the longer the profession 
live in it, the more reason they will see to be grateful to 
the architect who designed it and to be satisfied with the result 
of his labours. I remember on the day when the Courts were 
opened a gentleman, whom I now see present, said that he was 
quite sure that every day we lived in them we should discover 
some fresh beauty in them. As far as I am concerned, that 
observation has been completely verified. It is not in a day or 
a year that the minute care and pains bestowed on this build- 
ing can be thoroughly appreciated or known. It was not un- 
natural that those who admired the work of this great architect, 
not only in this building, but in other parts of the country, and 
those who enjoyed his friendship, should unite to rear this 
monument to his memory, and that they should desire that it 
should rest in this his last and greatest work. He has exhi- 
bited qualities of the true artist, he has created things of 
beauty, and I am quite sure that as long as there exists in this 
country a taste for the beautiful, so long—and I hope it may 
indeed be long—will the work of Mr. Street in various parts of 
the country be regarded with admiration and delight. His 
lordship then unveiled the statue, and, as he left the hall, was 
warmly applauded. 


London.—On Wednesday the foundation-stone of the 
examination hall and offices for the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons was laid by the Queen on the .Thames 
Embankment. The style will be Italian, and the building will 
be of red brick and Portland stone, the facing bricks being 
those known as the T.L.B. bricks supplied by Messrs. Thomas 
Lawrence & Son, of Bracknell. Mr. S. Salter is the architect, 
and the builders are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of South Lambeth. 


STRAIN ON BRICKWORK. 


| Eee od have been made in Germany. by Dr. 

Bohme, in order to ascertain the crushing strength of brick- 
work composed of different kinds of brick with various mortars. 
The mortars used were made with either lime or Portland cement, 
in each case mixed with sand. The bricks were those chiefly 
in use in Berlin. The composition of the mortar was found to 
have great influence upon the strength. Brickwork set in a 
mortar composed of one part lime and 2 parts sand possessed 
only 44 per cent. of the strength of the bricks alone, while the 
mortar composed of one part Portland cement and three parts 
sand raised the percentage to sixty-three. A great number of 
tests were made. The results obtained are summarised in the 
following table, in which the safety limit is taken as one-tenth 
of the absolute crushing strength :— 


Permissible Strain upon Brickwork with 
Mortar composed of— 
Average Crush- 


a F ing Strength 
Description of Brick. | Peo 1 Lime | 7 Lime 1Cement| 1 Cement 
Brick alone. 2 Sand | 1 Cement} 6 Sand 3 Sand 

| 16Sani_ | 

|4°4 p.cent.|/4°8 p. cent.|5°5 p. cent |5°3 p cent. 
a actllid 

| | 

Lbs, RPh eaners Lbs. per Square Inch. 

Ordinary stocks 2,932 329 139 \prexGe 185 
Selected ditto . 3,669 162 176 202 232 
Clinkers . - 5:399 237 | 259 | * 296 341 
Porous biks . | 2,617 115 125 | 144 Its 
Pcrous perforated do. | 1,195 oe} 4 65 75 
Perforated ditto :| 2,759 | mar 132 | 152 171 


The figures arrived at by the author are in each case higher 
than those upon which the building regulations of Berlin are 
based. 


TRADE GUILDS. 


PAPER was read at the late meeting of the Glasgow 

Philosophical Society by Dr. Marwick, the town clerk, on 
“Early Guilds of Merchants and Craftsmen, with special refer- 
ence to the relation in which the Guilds of Scottish Towns stand 
to those of other countries in bygone times.” After explaining 
that what he had to say was practically an introduction to a 
sketch of Scottish merchant and craft guilds, he proceeded to 
sketch the general character of the guilds of ancient, medizval, 
and modern times, and, in conclusion, said that in so far as 
these guilds were established for the prosecution and mainten- 
ance of mercantile or craft privileges they, no doubt, served a 
beneficial purpose by securing protection and the opportunity 
of development to interests which would otherwise have been 
overborne. In the progress of civilisation these guilds had 
each and all, no doubt, done good service; but, having done 
that, their tendencies were to aggrandise themselves, and so to 
become mischievous. The time came, therefore, when they had 
to be restrained and subordinated to institutions of freer and 
less exclusive character. Mercantile and craft privileges had, 
in consequence, largely disappeared, and the incorporations 
which formerly possessed them were now mainly benevolent 
associations engaged in the administration, for laudable ob- 
jects, of the property and revenues which had descended 
to their present administrators. Let us not forget, however, 
that these institutions were links in the chain which bound the 
present to the past; and with reference to them, as to all 
others, we should best understand that which is by learning to 
know that which has been, and the progressive steps by which 
the institutions of the present day. have been evolved out of 
those of past times. Narrow and exclusive the old merchant 
and craft guilds undoubtedly were, but they recognised and 
proclaimed the obligations which each brother and sister under- 
lay to all the others; they recognised common religious obliga- 
tions, and provided for common religious services; they 
emphasised the claims of brotherhood, and provided mutual 
assistance and sympathy in times of. need, relief to the poor 
and destitute, burial to the dead, and support to the bereaved ; 
they prescribed standards of effective workmanship, and 
charged themselves with the training of those who were to 
carry on the business of the craft. In so far as they did all 
this, they did good and commendable work. Their illiberal, 
intolerant, and exclusive action towards others was very much 
the reflection and almost inevitable outcome of the times in 
which they existed. But, as regards the old mercantile and 
craft guilds generally, we might surely say that the good they 
did still lives, and we inherit it. The evil has largely passed 
away, and the story equally of what they did well and unwisely 
remains to stimulate and to warn those who come after them. 


Mr. Goschen has been appointed Chairman of the Select 
Committee on the Tenure of Town Houses. 


Architectural Pederation. 
S1R,—It was with much gratification that I learnt a few days 
ago that the Council of the R.I.B.A. had formed a committee to 


consider the above subject, which is one I have felt a great interest 


in for many years past. As I have been honoured by an invitation 
to join this committee, I should esteem ita great favour if. you 
would allow me to call the attention of my brother architects to 
the conferences to be held upon the subject on Tuesday, 
April 6, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at 3 P.M. and’ 7 P.M, 
and on the other evenings of the same week at the Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. In response to a circular sent cut by me some 
months ago to every architect in Great Britain and Ireland, 
numerous meetings have been held in various parts of the 
kingdom, and resolutions have been passed in favour of such a 
scheme, besides which between two and three hundred archi- 
tects have signified their intention of attending the conferences 
referred to. May I therefore ask all who are interested in the 
question, whether they be for or against federation, and whether 
they belong to any architectural society or not, to attend these 
conferences, in order that I may have something definite to lay 
before the Institute Committee, from as large and representative 
a body of the profession as possible ?—Your obedient servant, 
HuGH ROUMIEU GOUGH. 
Carlton Chambers, 12 Regent Street, S.W.: 
March 22, 1886. 


REVIEW. 


THE COMBINED NUMBER AND WEIGHT CALCULATOR, 
WILLIAM CHADWICK, Public Accountant. 
Lockwood & Co: 

It is difficult to convey a correct notion of the massive volume 
which Mr. Chadwick, of Manchester, has compiled. Everybody 
knows the utility of a “ready-reckoner,” but the books of that 
class which are in use are pigmies beside the “ Number and 
Weight Calculator.” There are 421 folio pages of figures. 
Each contains 600 calculations, We have accordingly more than 
250,000 calculations in the book, and, as Mr. Chadwick says, 
they ‘will produce, by making only one single addition to 
each—without having to put down any separate figures—a 
combination of no less than 25,000,000 of calculations.” That 
business must be peculiarly extensive which needs anything 
more comprehensive. -The prices begin with 2d. each, or 247. 
per gross, and proceed until 20s. is reached. They are given for 
each number up to 600, and per 50 up to J,000.. Supposing it 
is necessary to know the cost of 537 square feet of boarding at 
31d., the amount is seen ata glance to be 7/. 5s. 5¢@. Ina case 
of weight the result is found without much difficulty. Let us 
take the case of 17 tons 13 cwt. 3 qrs. 19 lbs. at 5/7. 125. 6d. 
per ton. We find that all the pages are adapted to furnish 
amounts for tons and hundredweights at once. We, therefore, 
put down 992. 5s. 74d. On the same page are the amounts for 
quarters and pounds, which is 5s. 2¢. It is only necessary to 
add the two amounts together, and we have 99/. 105. 93d. 
There is no other ready.reckoner that can produce the result 
with so much facility. 

In a work of this kind much depends on the arrangement 
and manner of printing, as well as on the computation. Mr. 
Chadwick has alike avoided over-elaboration of system and 
commonplace disposition, Thus, for example, instead of 
breaking up the numbers into tens, he adopts twenty as the 
distinguishing mark, and in this way he expresses the relation 
between hundredweights and tons, besides giving an index to 
the number. The- printing is so legible that there can be no 
risk of confusion, and the book is printed on a stiff paper that 
will stand hard work. The edges of the volume are printed 
and coloured in a way that bears a clue to the: contents. 
Finally, there is strong binding. Everything has been done to 
carry out Mr. Chadwick’s ideas successfully, and the “ Number 
and Weight Calculator ” may be recommended as a means to 
save time and insure accuracy in the preparation of accounts. 


By 
London : Crosby 


Wolstanton.—A church has been erected at Porthill to 


supply the needed extra accommodation for the parish. It has 
been built under the direction.and from designs of Mr. A. R. 
Wood, of Tunstall. The general contractors were Messrs. J. 


Yorke and T. Goodwin; of Tunstall. Mr. J. H. Rowley supplied 


the gas-fittings, glazing, &c.; Mr. J. J. Mills, of Manchester, the 
carving ; and Messrs, Minton, Hollins & Co., of Stoke-on- 


Trent, gave the encaustic tile pavements... Mr. W. Seir acted | _ . 
enw) [ ttlecls Seeks 


as clerk of works. 
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GENERAL. 


The Millais Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery will close 
on Saturday, April 3. bs 


The Leeds Society of Artists held their annual meeting 
on Monday evening, when Mr. L. Sutcliffe was elected 
president. it Gaee 


Mr. Hutchison, R.S.A., has obtained a commission from 
Her. Majesty for a bust, in marble, of the late Principal Tulloch. 


A Painting by Mr. J. B. Pyne, the Castle of Ischia and 
Gulf Islands, has been presented to the Wolverhampton Art 
Gallery by Mr. S.-H. Perks. 


Mr. Holman Hunt will contribute an article on “The pre- 
Raphaelite Movement” to the next number of the Contemporary 
Review. 


A Memorial Tablet of the late Dean Howson is to be 
erected in Chester Cathedral. A sum of 1,200/. has already 
been subscribed towards the expense. 


An Oak Screen, designed by Messrs. Morris & Stallwood, 
of Reading, and executed by Mr. R. Henderson, of Woking- 
ham, has been placed in the parish church, Wokingham. 


Mr. John Rhind has completed a memorial cross of the 
late Mr. J. F. Campbell, of Islay, to be erected at Cannes. 
The cross is an exact reproduction of the famous Celtic cross 
in the old churchyard of Kildalton, Islay, a cast of which is 
possessed by the Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh. ~ 


Mr. J. P. Norrington, who was for some years assistant 
surveyor of the borough of Birmingham, has been appointed 
surveyor to the parish of Fulham. afk 


Mr. Barbour, architect, of Dumfries, has prepared plans 
for the proposed Johnstone Homes for the burgh of Dumfries, 
for which the late Mr. Johnstone, writer, bequeathed 30,000/. 


The Manchester Ship Canal (Payment of Interest out of 
Capital) Bill passed through the Committee of the House of 
Commons unopposed on Wednesday. i fs 


The Committee of the Wolverhampton Eye Infirmary 
have purchased a site by the chief, entrance to the park for,the 
erection of their proposed new building. & AS 

Mr. William Eve, of Old Broad Street, has undertaken to 
carry out the proposed revaluation of Faversham Union.» The 
union is at present rated at 153,359/. The fee will be 17. per 
cent. on the rateable value. 


Mr. F. H. Henshaw has retired on account of health from 
the office of treasurer to the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists, and has been succeeded by Mr. S. H. Baker. 


A Public Hall is proposed to be erected at Mildenhall. 


Sir Arthur Bass has offered to erect and present to the 
town of Burton-on-Trent a suitable and free footbridge, if the 
Corporation can succeed in acquiring the rights of the Marquis 
of Anglesey over the Stapenhill Ferry, which divides the borough 
in two parts. 


A Bill for the preservation of historic and artistic monu 
ments is being promoted in the Italian Parliament. — 


Mr. E. W. Stephens, of Maidstone, has prepared plans for 
a town-hall for Chatham. The Local Board propose borrowing 
13,000/. for the purpose, which includes about 9,000/, for the 
actual cost of building. ns 


Mr. James Brunlees, C.E., the chief engineer of the 
Mersey Tunnel, is to receive the honour of knighthood. 


Mr. A. W. Blomfiela has prepared plans for a new parish 
church at Fareham. Say 


The Southampton Harbour Board have approved of a 
scheme for building new offices on a site of reclaimed land. 


The Goole Local Board intend to build a permanent 
bridge of iron'and masonry over the Dutch river, which will 
connect Old Goole and the agricultural district beyond with the 
town, at an estimated cost of 7,500/.,and towards which the 
railway company will contribute 3,000/. Lek CET 


A Slight Subsidence has taken place in the Sailors’ Home 
at Ramsgate, and the foundations are being strengthened by 
concrete to prevent any damage to the building while the 
sewerage works are being carried out. rhe Pe 


The Boring and Blasting Operations for the removal of 
Elderslie Rock from the Clyde as an obstruction to navigation 
have, after five years’ work, been practically completed by 
Messrs. Beaumont & Jones, of London, at a cost of about 
70,000/. 16,000 holes, equal to 90,000 lineal feet, have been 


“bored in the rock, and 110,000 tons of ‘whinstone and boulder 


clay dredged in the work, ve Res: Disks ass 
‘Daylight in Offices. — Chappuis’, reflectors. 69 Fleet 


sia 
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THE WEEK. 


THE sale of the M’ConNEL Collection at CHRISTIE’s on 
Saturday was the first of much importance in the present 
season, and in spite of the condition of affairs the prices 
were very liberal. Whenever a manufacturer is inspired by 
a desire to form a gallery, it is known in King Street. Mr. 
KEILLER, of Dundee, is the latest aspirant of that class. He 
displayed his courage by giving 3,990/. for JOHN PHILLIPS’ 
Early Career of Murillo, 1,575/. for the same. painter’s 
Spanish Volunteer, 2,625/. for TuRNER’s Campo Santo, and 
1,6272,. ros. for ConsTaBLEe’s Dell in Helmingham Park. 
Mr. KEILLER is a very promising addition to the ranks of 
connoisseurs. It is always difficult from the prices given at 
CuRISTIE’s to judge whether the value of an artist’s.works 
is rising or the reverse, for it is sometimes the, interest of 
dealers to keep up a fictitious value. It is impossible, to 
understand how C. R. LEsiz’s Hezress, which twenty years 
ago was sold for 1,260/., could realise no more than 2884/. 
EastLake’s Christ Blessing little Children, which is known 
so well by the engraving, was sold at a still lower price, 
220/, 10s. For LANDSEER’s large Hawking in the Olden 
Time only 4722. tos. was given. A more satisfactory 
recognition of value was seen in the price paid for CoLLins’ 
Morning Bath, a scene at Cromer. It cost 200 guineas, 
and was sold for 892/. tos. 


THE Liverpool Exhibition offers a good test of the pro- 
moters’ courage. From the first impediments to its com- 
pletion have arisen. On. Tuesday a great part of the south- 
east wing, measuring 200 feet by 120 feet, was overthrown 
during the gale, and one man, a Pole, was ‘killed. As a 
storm had been anticipated, provision had, been made to 
secure the iron columns, but from the character of the 
structure security could not be insured unless the whole 
inclosure was roofed in. The main building sustained 
the force of the gale without any injury. The _pres- 
sure was between thirty and forty pounds per square 
foot. Sir Francis Fox, the engineer of the Mersey 
Tunnel, formerly one of the assistants in the erection of 
the Sydenham Palace, was present at the time of the 
accident. Ina letter to the Mayor, Sir FRANCIS expressed 
the opinion that “the erection of such a structure is of 
necessity accompanied with considerable risk, and if a gale 
of wind occurs when it is half. completed the danger is 
proportionally increased, but so soon as the entire building 
is finished it will be a safe and substantial structure.” 


} £ 3 ooo € =&% ’ a i 


‘ THERE is dissatisfaction among the Belgian artists in 
respect to the selection of paintings for the éxhibitién at 
Berlin. The greatest secrecy is observed, and it is im- 
possible to say whether so peculiar a mode of action is due 
to the members of the jury or to the Minister of Fine 
‘Arts.- It was rumoured that no more than thirty pictures 
would be sent, but afterwards the number was put down at 
fifty. . Considering the number of Belgian painters, it will 
be difficult to avoid giving offence with such a limitation. 


Tue Croydon Guardians are not as reasonable as could 
be wished. They have just had some extensive works 
carried out at the Infirmary, under Messrs. BERNEY & 
Monpay, which amount to 1,006/, 165. 3¢. . One contract 
was for engineering work, and the other for boundary walls, 
railing, gates, engineers’ workshop, &c.* The extra work in 
both amounts to 478/ 2s. 3d¢., or say 6 per cent. on the 
original contracts, which under the circumstances is not 
excessive. © The Guardians say the extra works were not 
authorised by them, and on principle decline to recognise 
‘the amounts. There was, it appears, a clause requiring the 
‘sanction of the Board in the agreement relating to the 
smaller contract of the two, in which the extras amount to 
no more than 44/. 8s. 7d@., but it is absent from the contract 
for the engineering works. Mr. BERNEY, in his explanation, 
‘says "that the clause was unknown to him, that in engi- 
neering work alterations are almost inevitable, and that 
to stop the works to obtain the sanction of the Guardians 
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would be incurring liability to the contractors. It has been 
also objected that the penalty clause was not enforced.; Mr. 
BERNEY says it does not apply in the case. ‘In my expe- 
rience of over thirty years,” he adds, “I have never enforced 
penalties. Upon two occasions I tried to, but the judge 
struck them out ; and my cases were very much stronger 
than this.” There is, consequently, a deadlock, and when 
it is remembered that no objection has been raised against 
the work, the Guardians can afford to overlook any irre- 
gularity which has arisen without doing injustice to the rate- 
payers they represent. 


Tue Irish art students have only one prize that is worth 
securing. It is a scholarship founded by a Mr. Taytor, 
but only lately made available. On Tuesday it was awarded, 
the judges being Lord James Burter, representing the 
Royal Dublin Society ; Mr. Henry Dovytr, C.B., Director 
National Gallery ; and Mr. T. H. LoncGrikExp, an architect 
of the Science and Art Museum. The following competitors 
were successful :—The Taylor Scholarship, value 5o0/., was 


awarded to Mr. Ernest E. Tavtor for his picture, 4 Visit 


toold Nurse ; the 30/. prize was awarded to Mr. JoHNSTon J. 
Incuis for his picture, 4 sgually Day, Loch Awe, Argyle- 
shire; the 154 prize was awarded to Mr. H. S. Carrns: 
for his picture, 4 Landscape in Powerscourt Demesne ; the- 
1o/, prize was withheld. 


A CONFERENCE was held on Tuesday afternoon in the 


Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the auspices of the- 


Northern Architectural Association, to consider the ques- 
tion of federating existing societies of architects practising 
in the United Kingdom into one common society. -The- 
chair was occupied by Mr. E. SHEwsrooks, F.R.I.B.A., 
when the following resolution was carried :—‘‘ That this 


meeting approves of the principle of federation, and_ will 


support the conference which is to be held in London under 
the auspices of the Society of Architects, and that a scheme- 
for federation, if possible, be drawn up by a committee 
representing existing architectural societies and district 
meetings.” ; 


THE competition for the Birmingham Workhouse Infir-- 
mary has ended in the way that we anticipated. 
had accompanied the Guardians in their tour of inspection, 
and must, in consequence, have known what was desired 
better than anyone else. 
mission. At the meeting of the Guardians on Wednesday . 
a resolution from the sub-committee was read, ‘‘ That, in 


the opinion of this committee, the plans for the proposed 


new infirmary prepared by Mr. WarD are eminently superior 
to any of the others sent in, and that the Board be recom: 
mended to adapt them.” The Board did so as a matter of 
course. The estimated cost is 52,000/, Praise was given 
to the designs sent in by some of the young architects of 
the town, but the Chairman bluntly said that Mr. Warp 
would have been a very stupid man indeed if, after the 
facilities that he had had, he had not produced a set of 
plans far better than those of anyone else. 


Tue law as to dilapidations is rather rigorous in France, 
and more especially in Paris. In the Code Napoléon 
(B. III. T. VIII.) the duties of a tenant are prescribed 
with the usual decision of that work. Landlords also have: 
their duties, and the arrangement between the parties is a: 
source of trouble as well as of expense. An assurance: 


society with the title “ Batiment de Paris” has been founded | 


for the purpose of making things easy to the subscribers.. 


The annual payment of a settled sum (varying according to » 


the character of the building) will make the society respon- 
sible for carrying out the repairs that are incumbent on 


the owner or on the occupier, or, in other words, there is. 


protection given against dilapidation in every form, in the 
same way as there has been against fire. The work is to 
be done by the society’s staff, and the saving is expected to 
be an inducement to the public to become subscribers, — It 


is a new form of co-operation of which the results will be- 


watched with interest. The society will have one advantaye 
at least, for, with a body of that kind, landlords who ax 


prone to exact too much from tenants, and tenants who are - 


never satisfied, will have to be content with what is equit-. 
able. There is room for a similar society in this country. 


a an) 


* 


Mr. WARD: 


He, therefore, obtained the com-- 
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THE ASSOCIATION SKETCH BOOK. 


HE materials for the fifth volume of the new series of 
the Association Sketch Book have been derived 
from a fairly wide hunting-ground. The majority of the 
sketches come from England, but Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain have 
been also laid under contribution. ‘There are, as usual, 
seventy-two plates representing nearly forty members. It 
is not easy to characterise the work as a whole. Most of 
the names are familiar to subscribers to the series, and as 
the names recall certain styles of draughtsmanship a glance 
over the table of contents is sufficient to give a fair notion 
of what is to be found in the pages. The resources of the 
Association should be extensive enough to afford a much 
larger number of artists, and thus give more scope for 
the exhibition of skill. . 

This year the title-page is by Mr. G. G. Woopwarp. 
The idea it represents is suitable, that of suggesting the 
arts connected with architecture, but the execution is not 
equal to the invention. The figures in the medallions are 
very weak, and there are a good many stiff curves in the 
ornament. The page looks as if the author made a bad 
tracing of a good drawing in order to suggest sketchi- 
ness. The same remark might be applied to some of the 
plates. 

The sketches start with the south porch of Bloxham 
Church, by Mr. W. A. Pitre, in which the sketched and 
measured drawings combine to give a good notion of the 
original. A similar arrangement might have been adopted 
in the case of Adderbury Church, for the tower and spire 
-would bear to be supplemented by details. The plate of 
Fulbrook-next-Barford Church has the character of being 
drawn as well as measured on the spot, and all the details 
are given with a firm line. Mr. Prre’s fourth drawing—the 
screen at Stanton Harcourt is no less bold, and the odd 
way of suggesting the section of the framing is not without 
reason as an effort to suggest wood. ‘The way of doing it 
is not plain, but we do not advise its imitation. 

Mr. WALLACE, who seemed to be rather timid in his 
geometrical drawings in last year’s volume, is the reverse in 
his sketching. His view of Castle Fraser gives a good sug- 
gestion of mass. The effect is partly owing to the absence 
of outlines wherever they can be omitted. The treatment 
is well adapted to a class of buildings like the old Scotch 
houses, where the lower pari is generally plain. In his 
view at Haddon Hall Mr. WALLACE is not so successful, 
and we fancy that his original sketch was better than his 
lithographed copy. His view of Stokesay is not so sugges- 
tive of masonry as the one of the northern castle, but the 
details of chimneypiece are far better—simply because we 
have a reproduction of an original sketch. 

Drawing on ordinary transfer-paper is useful practice 
because it requires precision and neatness, and if all the 
plates could be done in that way there would be more of a 
competition in a volume of the Sketch Book. But since 
the photo-lithographic and ink-photo processes have to be 
adopted there is no longer any advantage in transfer work— 
unless on the score of economy. Very few men work well 
on transfer-paper—indeed, practical lithographers have an 
aversion to it. The question should be asked whether 
better plates could not be obtained from the original draw- 
ings, and we are quite sure the answer must be in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Hooper has a fairly good sketch from St. John’s, 
Chester. Mr. R. W. Couiier’s view of the Lady Chapel, 
Hereford, is another case where the hand was restrained by 
the difficulty of transfer-paper. ‘The difference is evident, 
if it is compared with the next drawing of towers and spires 
by Mr. Biprake. This is a direct reproduction of a pencil 
drawing, and every inch is full of charm, It would be worth 
while to copy one of the subjects on transfer-paper, for the 
sake of observing the difference between a customary and 
a novel mode of working; and, on the other hand, Mr. 
BIDLAKE’S original drawing of ‘Tewkesbury Abbey might 
be reproduced for the purpose of comparison with the 
transfer copy. It is difficult to trace the same hand in 
Nos. 5 and 36. 

Dunblane Cathedral would afford materials fo: a good 
many sketches, and in some of the houses near the building 
tere is much that is interesting. Mr. MacLaren givesa 
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portion of the stalls, but the drawing appears to have been 
hastily made, for parts are blurred. Mr. ERNEsT GEORGE 
has a characteristic sketch of Bakehouse Close, Edinburgh. 
A good deal of work is seen in this view, and yet it has all 
the appearance of having been finished on the spot. There 
is much to be got out of a study of this sketch. | 

The two drawings by poor DesHon will be welcomed. 
The views are of Edington Church, and they were made 
in 1871. He gives the effect which he must have 
seen when the west front and the transept were nearly all in 
shadow. It is not an easy task to cover with fine lines so 
large an expanse of surface as is to be seen in both draw- 
ings ; but at the time we suppose DesHon considered it to 
bea ‘our de force, and it is needless to say he did it well. 
He produced better work afterwards, but the two plates are 
remarkable productions, and the sight of them will renew the 
regret over the unhappy fate of so able and so worthy a 
man. ; 

Mr. Rivey’s views of Clegg Hall and the inn at Elland 
are very weak, but his second page of the gatehouse at 
Kirklees is better. Very different in spirit are the two 
measured drawings from Ely by Mr. Lewis, every line being 
conscientiously given, and with a recognition of the beauty 
of the details. 

Mr. E. G. Dawser’s four drawings are excellent. The 
first shows the fine old barn in Harmondsworth. Another 
is the exterior of Beaupré Hall. A bench-end from Wiggen- 
hall forms the subject of a careful drawing, and a view in 
Bruges is the fourth. The’ views are artistic, and effect is 
gained in a frank, off-hand manner. 

Mr. Mitiarp has assigned only two pages to his own 
work. One is the long, low Bishop’s Palace at Heigham. 
It is from a water-colour drawing that must have been 
vigorous. No less successful is the view of Tintern, made 
in 1877. ; 

The sketches of Kent and Sussex churches, by Mr. Rix, 
are evidently beginner’s work, but good subjects. Mr. 
A. B. Mircueti’s drawings from King’s Lynn and St. 
Albans are clear and careful, although the latter wants 
more light. “Both views denote great improvement, and 
are in a style which is becoming rather general. It is a 
pity that Mr. Paut has not shown the like attention to 
what was before him. His view in Luton Church has all 
the signs of a hasty production, and we have to draw on 
our imagination to make out the details. The view of the 
baptistery is better. Mr. F. G. Knicur gives a view of the 
curious porch at Lamballe, and a corner of the picturesque 
house at Maidstone which fortunately has been utilised as a 
museum. Mr. VacHEr’s recent studies of Venetian orna- 
ment have enabled him to give plates which are a de- 
parture from the general round. One shows a figure and 
bit of tapestry from CrivELu’s altar-piece in the National 
Gallery. There is also a drawing of velvet in colour, which 
looks like a page out of Mr. VacHER’s book, and a capital 
series of cups from Florence, which are suggestive to other 
people beside metal-workers. It will be interesting to com- 
pare the style of drawing in the last with Mr. TutTeE’s plates 
of metal-work from South Kensington, which are rather 
heavy, although a metal-worker would probably prefer them. 
The metal-work sketched by Mr. Lour from the Engadine 
is more architectural, and could be utilised to-day. 

Mr. LerHasy has two views, and, it is needless to say, 
they are admirable, although the reproduction of the draw- 
ing of Tewkesbury apparently is not successful. More 
justice is done to the drawing of the spire of St. Sauveur 
at Caen. Among the sketches of English work is one of 
Peterborough, by Mr. Day; a cosy club-room in Rochester, 
by Mr. CRESSWELL; a fine measured drawing in the tran- 
sept of Westminster, by Mr. OAKESHOTT, with enlargement 
of the figures on the spandrels by Mr. J. A. SLATER, who is 
able to convey the expression of the originals. Mr. MARVIN 
has two excellent measured drawings from Winchester 
College. Mr. Sankey gives three pages to Archbishop DE 
Grey’s tomb in York Minster, and it must be admitted the 
space is well occupied. A word must also be said in praise 
of Mr. GarreET?’s drawings of ceilings. They are English, 
but it must be confessed they are not equal to the fine 
series from Augsburg, which he has drawn from Mr. 
SpreRs’s inexhaustible collection of sketches. 

There is a good deal of work in Mr. Rix’s sketch from 
the Abbaye aux Hommes, which we suppose is taken from 
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an elaborate drawing. Mr. OaKxesHotr had a fine subject in 
the Hétel de Ville at Orleans, but it is careless in parts, and 
does not suggest the original as well as it ought. Mr. 
Wa ttToN has given more attention to detail in his porch from 
Tours. 

The Old Bridge at Amberg, drawn by Mr. Day from 
Mr. Marvin’s sketch, has a resemblance to one designed by 
WiLirAm Burces at Cardiff. This plate is, we consider, a 
good example of what an architectural sketch ought to be. 
It is more than pictorial, since, in-addition to the view, there 
are geometrical drawings showing the construction. The 
subject is also useful, for a bridge of this class might be 
often adopted with advantage near residences. Mr. MARVIN 
also gives four characteristic towers from Genoa—one 
sketch is remarkable, as there is no outline, and two of the 
Verona bridges, which are examples of a lost art. 

The churches in Lausanne and Strasburgh, sketched by 
Mr. Loner, deserve to be made the subjects of more elabo- 
rate drawings. Mr. Howarp Ince gives, in addition to 
some bits from Vicenza, a free-hand sketch of the grouping 
at the base of the donie in the Florentine cathedral; but 
any method which suggests hurry is still less adapted for 
southern than for northern Gothic. If it is only mass that 
is desired to be suggested, the brush should be substituted 
for the pen. The plate by Mr. BaccaLLay is an example 
of a method that is better worth imitation, for while it is 
expressive of detail there is no part over-elaborated. The 
Palazzo Publico at Piacenza is the subject of four measured 
drawings by Mr. C. P. Leacu. The shadowing gives them 
a rather hard look, but they form a valuable set, and are 
deserving of reward. Mr. OaxrsHotr has two careful 
drawings of Drcto’s tombin South Kensington, containing 
some beautiful ornament. Mr. BuRMESTER’s plate is a geo- 
metrical drawing of a part of the cloisters at Tarragona. 

There is no lack of variety in the new volume ; but, as 
was the case last year, there is not much which can be said 
to be related to “‘Queen Anne.” In some of the. sketches 
there is more need of detail. It will be said that what is 
given is sufficient for the author’s use in each case—that, 
however slight, they are memoranda in cypher which are re- 
cognisable by those who jotted them down. But the interest 
of the Association Sketch Book is likely to be abiding, and, 
for the sake of strangers, it is well to be explicit. Several 
of the plates are evidence that careful drawing does not 
mean any sacrifice of artistic breadth, 


DAMME. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T a distance of a league on the north side of Bruges is 
pa, situate, on the canal from that city to the Dutch 
town of Sluys, a village of modest size. This is all now left 
to mark where once stood the flourishing town of Damme. 
The place possesses some relics of its pristine glory. A 
broad moat, half choked with weeds, runs round the village, 
and inside it the slopes of the ancient fortifications may 
still be traced, for, according to an old writer of the seven- 
teenth century, Damme was once the best-fortified town in 
Flanders. In the next century, MARLBOROUGH dismantled 
the defences. Whether this broke the heart of the Austrian 
commandant de place, who died about that time, and whose 
tombstone is to be seen in the church of the place, history 
does not record. ‘Anyhow, since MaRLBoRoUGH’s day, his 
work has been completed by the plough of the farmer and 
the spade of the market gardener, who have done their 
best to level Damme’s ancient ramparts. 

Passing down the main street, we come to the spacious 
grand’ place, inthe centre of which stands astatue which at first 
sight might stand for DANTE. An inscription graven on its 
pedestal tells us that the worthy represented is JACOB VAN 
Maer ant, the father of Flemish poetry, who lived and sung 
and died in Damme in the thirteenth century. Students of 
Flemish say that he surpasses as a poet our CHAUCER, and 
treads closely on the skirts of Danre. Perhaps they are 
more to be trusted when they add that the Flemish he 
wrote is still the Flemish spoken by the people of West 
Flanders to this day. At all events he was a brave and 
true man, who lashed the follies and vices of his times 
unmercifully. The drinking, hunting, luxury-loving nobles, 


the grasping merchants, the clerks who forgot the sacredness 
of their office are not spared in the pages of a poet who 
was both pious and patriotic. His memory ought to be 
held in high esteem by the rising generation of his birth- 
place, and should preserve his statue from being, as it 
apparently is, a mark for brickbats. Behind the statue of 
the poet stands the charming town hall of Damme, a perfect 
gem of civic architecture, in spite of its dilapidated state. 
Its high-pitched roof, its gable ends, its bell turret, its porch 
reached by a double set of stone steps, are simple in detail 
yet elegantly combined. Noteworthy, too, are a couple of 
stones suspended at one angle of the edifice, proofs, so runs 
the tale, of the builder’s skill, for only a limited amount of 
stone was given him to erect this town hall, and he 
cunningly contrived to use all he received save these 
two pieces, without exceeding his allowance—a feat, no 
doubt, duly appreciated by the thrifty burghers of Damme 
in the year 1468. Inside, the little town hall contains 
two large chambers, one of which should be visited for its 
quaintly-carved beams of massive oak, the other for its great 
chimneypiece, with dogs for a wood fire, and its monster 
pair of tongs. The basement, now used as stables, is 
vaulted. 

Continuing our stroll up the deserted street we pass an 
hospital, portions of which have been restored lately and 
enlarged. It serves for the needs of a large district of 
country which is infected by the fever that laid low so many 
of our soldiers in the hapless Walcheren expedition. The 
principle of the survival of the fittest is well illustrated in 
these parts, for the peasants and farmers are a stalwart 
sturdy set, weakly children being cut off by fevers in their 
teens. The church of Damme must once have been a 
fine specimen of the brick-built Flemish churches of the 
twelfth century. Its choir and two side chapels only remain 
in use, and scarcely repay us the trouble of gaining admit- 
tance. The walls of the nave are standing, and connect 
the choir with the tall, heavy, square tower. From what 
the religious wars of the sixteenth century, and subsequent 
troubles, have left of the sacred edifice, we can judge how 
large it was, and as Damme once possessed two other 
churches, we may get some idea of the long-past prosperity 
of the place. 

Damme is said to owe its name and origin to a dyke 
thrown up here in the ninth century. ‘The huts of the 
‘“navvies” of that epoch began the town. Its position on 
the Zwyn, an arm of-the sea that bathed its walls and 
approached to within three-quarters of a mile of Bruges, 
made the fortune of the place. It soon enjoyed many 
privileges, and its customs became the law for maritime 
nations in their intercourse with one another. Its trade in 
wine was once considerable. Perhaps this was one reason 
why the men of Ghent, under Francis ACKERMANN, in 
1384, failing before Bruges, came*down on Damme. 
Worthy old Frorssarr tells the tale inimitakl The 
Ghent men were soon besieged by the King of FRaNcE and 
his army. One night they told the guileless folk of Damme 
to keep good watch and ward, for they were going to mount 
and sally forth to. surprise the slumbering French. When 
morning broke a cloud of dust far away on the distant plain 
showed the men of Damme they had been duped. The 
Ghent men had ridden away home, and Damme had nothing 
better to do than to make what terms it could with the 
French king. A pleasanter tale is that of the bear given to 
the people of Damme by a passing royal personage. 
Market-day came, and the civic authorities exhibited the 
bear in the market-place. ‘The bear was ill-mannered, and 
getting loose into the country, began a reign of terror. 
Before he was caught or killed—the records do not clearly 
state which—he contrived to do so much damage among 
the live stock of neighbouring villages, that Damme became 
the object of some score or two of lawsuits. © Trade, 
poetry, men of Ghent, and even bears have long ceased to 
trouble the slumbers of Damme, and the only time it 
wakes up a little is when its canal is frozen in winter and 
covered with hundreds of skaters from the old. city of 
Bruges. 


The Edinburgh Brassfounders have made much prozress 
with the shields, emblems, &c., intended to adorn the column 
which is to be a trophy of the trade in the forthconing 
exhibition. ; 
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SWISS ARTISTS IN ROME. 


N interesting book, of which M. Bertolloti, the Keeper of 
A the Archives at Mentona, is the author, has just been 
published in Bellinzona. It bears the title, “ Artisti Svizzeri 
in Roma nei Secoli XV., XVI., e XVIL,” and contains many 
curious and important documents relating to the history of 
Swiss art. They have been extracted by authority from the 
Roman archives. M. Bertolloti has discovered the names of a 
considerable number of Swiss artists who were employed in 
connection with works of various kinds in Rome. The majority 
of the men were natives of Tessin. Hitherto they were claimed 
as Lombards because they belonged to the diocese of Como, 
which comprised Tessin. M. Bertolloti has, however, demon- 
strated their true nationality. Everyone who loves justice must 
desire to see Switzerland obtaining all the honour to which she 
is entitled. Those who maintain that arts and letters flourish 
best under a strong monarchy or a despotism often point to 
Switzerland in support of their theory, for with all its freedom 
it is supposed to be almost barren of great writers and great 
artists. The fact is overlooked that many of .the Swiss are 
claimed as belonging to surrounding countries. Rousseau is a 
notable case. He was a native of Geneva, but it is generally 
assumed that he was a Frenchman. 

It would be impossible to give here the long list of the Swiss 
artists of all kinds—sculptors, architects, engineers, painters, 
engravers, &c.—of whom M. Bertolloti has found traces in the 
archives of Rome. One of the greatest among them was 
Domenico Fontana, the favourite architect of Pope Sixtus V. 
With the aid of his brother John he raised several antique 
obelisks, and placed them in the public places of Rome. 
Everyone has heard of the intense excitement amidst which 
the great obelisk that is now in the Square of St. Peter’s was 
removed. The Pope had originally joined two architects with 
Fontana in the work, but owing to Fontana’s remonstrance he 
was entrusted with the sole charge of the undertaking. It was 
a perilous honour, for the architect was informed that his life 
depended on his success, and Fontana had horses ready in 
order that he might escape should an accident arise. A gibbet 
was erected for the execution of anyone who spoke loudly during 
the operation. - A spectator, however, risked his life by crying 
-out impulsively, “ Wet the ropes!” when he saw they were in 
danger from the strain. 

Among many other works Fontana constructed the famous 
. fountain of Aqua Felice and its conduits, which are twenty 
miles long. The extent of his commissions is evident when it 
is known that between the years 1585 and 1590 he received 
-sabout a million of crowns in payment for superintendence, 
M. Bertolotti has been fortunate in discovering the accounts for 
those works. 

Domenico Fontana was a native of Melide, on the west side 
-of Lake Lugano. In the local dialéct the name sounds like 
Milli, In his lives of celebrated architects, Franceso Milizia 
‘confounds this Milli with another near Lake Como, for he says 
“that Domenico Fontana left his own country, Milli, on the Lake 
of Como, at the age of twenty, in order to join his brother 
Giovanni, who was at that time studying architecture in Rome. 
This error has been followed by subsequent writers, and in this 
way Fontana is now recognised as one of the Italian artists. 

Carlo Maderno, the architect who was entrusted with the 
completion of St. Peter’s, was one of Fontana’s nephews. It 
was he who transformed the plan from a Greek to a Latin 
cross, and in consequence the proportionate relation which 
existed between nave and transepts in the original plan no 
longer prevails He was also the architect of the portico and 
facade of St. Peter’s. ; Maderno, was a native of Bissone, which 
is opposite Melide, on the east side of Lake Lugano, and was 
therefore a Swiss. ee 

Francesco Borromini, the architect, who was taught by 
~Maderno, also came’ from Bissone, where his father was an 
‘architect. He succeeded his mastér at St. Peter’s, or rather he 
was the actifig architect under Bernini, and the jealousy be- 
tween them forms one of the strangest chapters in the history 
of Italian art. He was not the last of the Swiss architects who 
‘left their mark on Rome. From the middle until the close of 
the seventeenth century, says M. Bertolotti, there was hardly 
an important edifice in the States of the Church that was con- 


structed without the aid in some form of .a Swiss architect or 
engineer. 

The Papal Court looked to Switzerland for faithful guards 
to insure the safety of the Vatican, and it would seem that 
Swiss artists also counted upon having a claim upon the influ- 
ence of the Pope, on the ground that they belonged to the race 
who erected and completed so many public buildings in Rome 
and the papal domain. ‘ There is a very curious letter in 


_M. Bertolotti’s appendix, which suggests that at the close of the 


last century, when the Pope was environed by troubles of the 
severest kind, a Swiss artist looked up to His Holiness to assist 
him in a difficulty of a rather commonplace character. It 
appears that M. Jacquet, the director of the Academy of 
Geneva, lost his watch, and he besought Pope Pius to recover 
the watch, and to have the thief arrested. The letter is so 
curious that we give a translation of it ;— 


Most Holy Father, —The undersigned Jean Jacquet, sculptor and 
architect of Geneva, having merited the gratitude of the Republic by 
his services, and especially by the creation of an academy of sculpture 
in the city (of which academy he is actually the director), was offer: d 
the privilege of admission to the rights of citizenship, although by birth 
he belongs to the French nation. But as he is a Catholic he could not 
accept the title, for in Geneva it is necessary that every citizen should 
abjure that religion. The Republic therefore felt bound to reward 
him in some other form, and he was accordingly presented with a gold 
watch on which the arms of the Republic were engraved. It was the 
work of an able artist. 

The undersigned having come to Rome at the expense of the 
Republic in order that he might study everything that was worthy of 
attention, lost his watch on March 9, 1796. It was stolen from his 
domicile with many other o* jects. 

Your Holiness will comprehend how your suitor has been over- 
whelmed through this misadventure.. He did everything in his power 
to discover the robber. By means of placards he denounced him, and 
offered a reward of five sequins to whoever gave information respecting 
the offender. 

The memorialist went several times to monsignor the governor, in 
order to present a formal complaint before the tribunal. As he was 
known to him, the sculptor Canova addressed a letter on the subjeet 
to the senator Rezzonico, asking him to endeavour to insure the arrest 
of the robber, who was known to be Francesco Giacchi, called ‘‘ the 
Frascatan,” and who had sold the watch for 38 ducats to a certain 
Jacques Marconi, son of a servant of the Cardinal-bishop of Frascati. 
The senator used his good offices with the governor to secure the 
arrest, but he was informed that after the elapse of so long a time 
since the robbery the thief could not be reached, although it was well 
known that the man had been living quietly in Rome a few days 
before. ee 

This indifference on the part of the Roman Government has caused 
an intense chagrin to the undersigned, who will be compelled to return 
to the Republic without having the gift which had been given to him 
in so honourable a manner. 

He is, therefore, compelled to have recourse to your Holiness, and 
in explaining the facts of the case to implore the arrest, even in a 
strange country, of the man’ in question, who is known to be actually 
in Naples. If the undersigned can obtain this favour he will heap 
praises on the name of the immortal Pius VI., and eternally preserve 
the memory of so worthy a sovereign, &c. 

JEAN JACQUET, 
Director of the Academy of 
Sculpture and Architecture, Geneva. 


A rescript followed, in which the Pope ordered M. Giansenti to 
write tothe Prince Pignatelli, requesting him to issue the most 
pressing orders for the arrest of the thief But history does 
not record whether M. Jacquet was fortunate in again obtaining 
possession of his gold watch bearing the arms of the Republic 
of Geneva. - The document, however, is considered by M. 
Bertolloti to be evidence of the esteem in which Switzerland, 
and Tessin in particular, were held in Rome, which owes i:s 
position as the caput orbs of the arts in no small measure to 
the work of Swiss hands. 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


Ge Friday last judgment was given in the House of Lords 

in the important case of Barlow and another v. the 
vestry of the parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, and 
another. 

The question involved was whether the Court of Appeal were 
right in deciding that where a new street is made at right angles 
with a main road the building line adopted in the side street is 
to govern the plan of the corner house situated in the main 
road. It appeared that a new street called De Vere Gardens 


was made from Kensington Road, the house at the corner of the 
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mew street and in the main road being left standing until after 
the houses had been built in De Vere Gardens. The building 
dine, as far as the frontages of the houses in the new street 
were concerned, was set back 7 feet from the pavement, but the 
line was broken by porticoes and bay windows, which projected 
‘beyond it. Mr. William Elsdon, who had purchased the corner 
plot, proceeded to pull down the corner house and erect a better 
building upon its site, aligning its side with the inner edge of 
the pavement at the corner of De Vere Gardens and the Ken- 
‘sington Road. The vestry-thereupon threatened to enter and 
‘demolish the corner building for a distance of 7 feet from the 
‘inner edge of the pavement at the corner of De Vere Gardens. 
The present action was that instituted for the purpose of re- 
‘straining any action of the vestry in the matter. Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon granted the injunction asked for, but his decision was 
reversed by the Court of Appeal. The case was argued in the 
early part of last month when judgment was reserved. Their 
Jordships gave judgment reversing the decision of the Court of 
Appeal. 

The Lord Chancellor : This is an action which is now being 
prosecuted by the appellants as the legal personal representa- 
‘tives of Charles Edward Barlow, the original plaintiff, to restrain 
the respondents from proceeding to demolish a part of a dwell- 
ing-house belonging to them situate within the metropolis. The 
respondents do not deny that they threaten such demolition, 
but they claim the right to demolish the building under the 

- provisions of the 75th section of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, 1862. The house in question is situate at the corner 
of Kensington Road (a street which has long existed) anda 
new street which has been formed at right angles to it, called 
De Vere Gardens. The site upon which this and the adjoining 
houses in the Kensington Road were erected was the property 
of Charles Edward Barlow, and was by him sold to the 
respondent William Elsdon under an agreement of August 2, 
1881, the arrangement being that William Elsdon should raise 
a part of the purchase money by a first mortgage, and, subject 
to this, give Charles Edward Barlow a second mortgage on the 
premises to secure 5,000/. and interest. This arrangement was 
carried out by an indenture of mortgage of November 22, 1881, 
under which Charles Edward Barlow entered into possession 

of the premises, and remained in possession until the time of 
his death, while this action was pending. The side of the house 
facing the new highway was built by William Elsdon up to the 
pavement. The houses which were at that time built on the 
eastern side of De Vere Gardens had an area seven feet wide 
(except so far as the same were overhung by bay windows 

‘and porticoes) between them and the pavement. Under 
these circumstances, the surveyor to the respondents con- 
tended that no part of the appellants’ house facing De Vere 
Gardens ought to have been built within seven feet of the 
pavement. He accordingly took proceedings under section 75 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1862. 

That section enacts “ that no building, structure, or erection 
shall, without the consent in writing of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, be erected beyond the general line of buildings in any 
street, place, or row of houses in which the same is situate, in 
‘case the distance of such line of buildings from the highway does 
not exceed 50 feet, or within 50 feet of the highway when the 
‘distance from the line of buildings therefrom amounts to or 
exceeds 50 feet, notwithstanding there being gardens or vacant 
spaces between the line of buildings and the highway, such 
general line of buildings to be decided by the superintending 
architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works for the time 
being; and in case any building, structure, or erection be 
erected or be begun to be erected or raised without such con- 
sent, or contrary to the terms-and conditions on which the 
‘Sime may have been granted, it shall be lawful for the vestry 
of the parish or the Board of Works for the district in which 
such building or erection is situate to cause to be made com- 
plaint thereof before a justice of the peace, who shall thereupon 
issue a summons requiring the owner or occupier of the pre- 
mises, or the builder or person engaged in any work contrary 
to this enactment, to appear at a time and place to be stated 
in the summons to answer such complaint, and if, at the time 
and place appointed in such summons, the said complaint shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the justice before whom the 
same shall be heard, such justice shall make an order in writing 
on such owner or occupier, builder, or person, directing the 
demolition of any such building or erection, or so much there- 
of as may be beyond the said general line so fixed as aforesaid, 
within such time as such justice shall consider reasonable” 

The action came on for trial before Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 
‘who granted a perpetual injunction in the terms of the 
writ. This judgment was reversed by the Court of Appeal, 
‘who made an order dismissing the action. It appears to me 
that the question whether this action is well founded depends 
entirely upon whether the respondents are able to establish 
that by reason of the provisions of section 75 of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1862, and the proceedings which have 
been taken under it, they would be justified in demolishing that 
portion of the appellants’ building which has given rise to this 


controversy. Tne construction of the section | I have just re- 
ferred to, and the functions under it ‘of the superintending: | 
architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the magis- 
trate, came recently under the consideration of your lordships’ 
house in the case of “ Spackman v. the Board of Works for 
the Plumstead District.” It was there held that the offence 
created by the statute corsisted in building beyond the line 
fixed by the superintending architect to the Board of Works,as 
the general line of buildings in the street or row of houses in 
which the building in question was situate, and to which it was 
therefore bound to conform. It was decided that the magis- 
trate’s duty was confined to seeing whether the building pro- 
jected beyond the line so provided, and that he was not 
empowered himself to inquire or determine what was the 
general line of buildings. In that case it was manifestly con- 
sidered by their lordships, and I think rightly, that a building 
may be situate in a row of houses and bound to conform to the 
general building line of such row of houses, though that is not 
the general building line of the street, and, further, that the 
general building line may differ in different parts of the same 
street, and that it is for the superintending architect to deter- 
mine “ the extent of the space along which a line is to be laid 
down ” in deciding what is the general line of buildings at any 
part of the street. Now, in the present case, the language of the 
architect’s certificate is somewhat peculiar. It appears clear that 
he did not determine or intend to determine that the building in 
question was situate in the row of houses on the eastern side of 
De Vere Gardens, for he describes the house as “in Ken- 
sington Road, at the corner of De Vere Gardens, and beyond 
the face or front of the buildings forming a row of houses on 
the eastern side of De Vere Gardens.” And all that he decides 
is that the main fronts of the buildings forming. that row of 
houses “is the general line of buildings on the eastern side of 
De Vere Gardens.” I think, therefore, that>the architect has 
not decided that the line he has drawn on the plan is the 
general line of buildings, either of the row of houses or the 
street in which the building of the plaintiffs is situate, unless it 
can be said as matter of law that where a row of houses has 
been erected along a portion of a highway any building abutting 
upon the same highway, whatever the interval between it and 
the row of houses Luilt, and whatever the other circumstances, 
necessarily forms part of the same row of houses, or is to be 
regarded as necessarily governed by and bound to conform to 
the general line of building of such row of houses. It seems to 
me that your lordships cannot so hold as matter of law. I 
think that such a construction of the section would run counter 
to the views expressed by this House in the case of Spackman 
v. the Plumstead Board of Works. And I do not think it 
would be a reasonable construction of the section. Various 
cases were suggested in the course of the argument which 
showed the unreasonable consequences which would flow from 
such a construction, and the injustice which it might work, 
where a new street is created leading out of an existing one. 
The owner of land abutting on the new street at the other end 
of the existing street, and however distant from it, might by erect- 
ing afew houses, or it may be a single house, compel the owner of 
the land at the corner of the two streets so to set back his 
building as to deprive him of his building site altogether. 
For in such a case the architect might give a precisely similar 
certificate to that which he has given in the present case, and 
indeed could hardly avoid doing so, if he gave a certificate at 
all. I have,therefore, come to the conclusion that the respondents 
have not established that any offence has been committed under 
the 75th section by the erection of the building of which the 
respondents complain. I do not intend to say that a building 
situate at the corner of two streets can never, for the purposes 
of the section, be regarded as situate im both, or that it cannot 
in such a case ever be regarded as situate in two rows of houses. 
Such a question must in each case be decided upon its own 
merits, having regard to all the circumstances. In the view 
I have taken it is unnecessary to determine whether, if the 
offence had been established, the injunction ought, neverthe- 
less, to have been granted on the ground that. the magistrate 
has not made such an order as is required by the statute. But 
I must not be understood as expressing an opinion that the 
order was a valid one. It follows from the conclusion at which 
I have arrived that, in my opinion, the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal cannot be supported. I therefore move your lord- _ 
ships that the judgment of the Court of Appeal be reversed, 
and the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor Bacon restored, with 
the variation that the injunction should, be limited to restrain- 
ing the respondents from demolishing or interfering with the 
buildings in question, or taking any steps -for that purpose in 
virtue either of the certificate of Mr. Vulliamy, or of the com- 
plaint and proceedings following thereon, and. that the re- 
spondents, the Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, do 
pay the costs in the Court of Appeal and the costs of this 
appeal. 

Lord Watson, Lord Bramwell, Lord Fitzgera'd, and Lord 
Halsbury concurred. 

Judgment reversed with costs, 
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WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 


N evening meeting of the members of the Surrey Archzo- 
A logical Society was held at the Whitgift Grammar School 
on Wednesday in last week, under the presidency of Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter. 

In his opening address, the Chairman referred to the attempt 
which was at one time made to remove the Whitgift Hospital 
to make room for a town hall, and said that it raised such a 
storm of opposition as to show that they might as well have 
attempted to remove St. Matthew’s Church for the same pur- 
pose. There was a venerableness and a certain amount of 
religious thought attached to the foundation, which made it 
very unlikely any such proceeding should be brought about. 
They thought the public of Croydon should know something 
about the history of the old place. That was one of the ends 
they had in view in arranging that meeting, that the people of 
Croydon should not forget what a great debt of gratitude they 
owed to Archbishop Whitgift, who was the greatest benefactor 
the parish of Croydon ever had. Whitgift was the son of a 
merchant, who was married at Great Grimsby. Early in life 
he went to London and from thence to Cambridge, where he 
took his B.A. degree in 1553, having been born in 1530. In 
1555 he was made a fellow of Peterhouse, and in 1561 became 
master of Pembroke College. In 1568 he was presented with 
a stall in the Cathedral of Ely. In 1571 he became Dean of 
Lincoln, and in 1577 he was consecrated Bishop of Worcester. 
From that time his history became the history of Great Britain. 
In 1583 he became Primate. Whitgift died on February 29, 
1604, and was buried in Croydon parish church on March 27. 
Now as to the foundation. The building was finished in 1599. 
During the time that the building was being completed the 
archbishop was exposed to an enormous amount of obloquy, 
as they found from records which were still in existence of what 
was taking place at that time. He was called various names, 
amongst them Beelzebub ; he was accused constantly of being 
a miser, and was said to be utterly unfit to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At that time he was buying property in the parish 
of Croydon and in other places for other purposes than his 
own, and it was for those endowments which he suffered so 
much obloquy, and for which the people of Croydon owed such 
a debt of gratitude for the work which he carried out. The 
town ought to show its appreciation of Whitgift’s memory. At 
this moment in the parish church of Croydon, and for the last 
sixteen years, there had been the embers of portions of that 
which was once Whitgift’s monument, which had never yet 
been restored. It seemed to him to be a disgrace to them as 
a borough that that monument should remain in its present 
_condition. 

Mr. J. R. Frewer followed with a paper on the “ History and 
Nature of the Whitgift Foundation.” He remarked that the 
Institution, formerly known as the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
was founded in the reign of Elizabeth in 1596. The letters 
written at the time by Samuel Finch, vicar of Croydon, gave a 
graphic account of the progress of the buildings, and the 
difficulties which arose from time to time. Mr. Frewer then 
proceeded to call attention to some of the interesting legal and 
other documents belonging to the foundation, which came to 
light about two years ago, and which had for many years an 
undisturbed resting-place in some old chests in one of the 
rooms of the hospital. These chests were supposed to contain 
only some old title deeds, which it was thought advisable 
should be looked up and preserved, and during the search 
about 200 valuable parchments and papers came to light, some 
bearing the seals and signatures of the founder, and going back 
to the reign of Edward III. Some of these documents, many 
of which are in a remarkable state of preservation, give in- 
structive insight into the social and political life of the times in 
which they were written. One, for instance, was a rent charge 
to the warden of the poor for 1,000 years of 6/. 13s. 4d., secured 
in a mansion in St. Paul’s Churchyard, then called “ Lancaster 
College,” now Messrs. Cook & Co.’s large warehouse. The 
oldest deeds they had yet discovered bore date the 30th of 
Edward III., about 1357, and of Henry V., about 1415, and 
referred to properties still in possession of the foundation. 

Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., read a paper called “ Notes 
and Annals of Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon.” He remarked 
that it was of moment that the county of Surrey possessed two 
such interesting buildings as the one founded by Archbishop 
Whitgift in Croydon, and the other by Archbishop Abbot at 
Guildford. Both established for the benefit of the poor belong- 
ing to, or once in the service of, the Archbishop, these 
charities still retain their useful objects. Their origin was to 
be traced to those earlier buildings which once abounded in 
the land, and were the asylums and refuges for the travellers, 
pilgrims, and the infirm in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. In Henry VIII’s reign a commission was granted by 
which the hospitals and lands were to be seized for the king’s 
use, but fortunately some escaped, and thus in various 
parts of the country were still several most interesting 


examples of the architecture and history of the past. 
Whitgift Hospital was begun in 1596, and took three years 
in building; during that time the accounts were care- 
fully kept and supervised by the Rev. S. Finch, and 
are still preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth 
Palace. Referring to the surroundings of Croydon in the past, 
Mr. Kershaw said the great forest of Norwood, or Northwood, 
protected it Londonwards, while its southern slope opened an 
easy access to the towns.of Sussex. The old park, which 
belonged to the Manor and See of Canterbury, was of vast 
extent, now locally identified as Park Hill, and formed a vast 
appendage to Croydon Palace, concerning which he expressed 
a hope that modern vandalism should never be allowed to destroy 
such a relic of antiquity. Mr. Kershaw said the interest which 
centred round the hospital became greater when it was known 
that many of the materials were obtained from the immediate 
neighbourhood, and proceeded to give various details from the 
accounts of the purchase of material, and the progress of the- 
work from time to time, as recorded with much minuteness of 
detail. The building was begun on January 17, 1596, and 
finished on February 29, 1599, and the total cost was: 


2,7162. 11s. 11d. As to the documents recently discovered, 


they were about 400 in number, and consist of court rolls, 
deeds, and indentures, dating from the early fifteenth to the end 
of the seventeenth century. As throwing light upon the history 
of the town, and especially on the tenures held. by the founda 

tion, these archives supplied a most valuable link in its annals.. 
He hoped that the Surrey Archzological Society, which had so- 
properly held its annual meetings in one of the county towns, 
would be induced to print at least some summary of the Whit- 
gift records, now so well preserved, which will thus be of still 
greater use to the local antiquary. 

Mr. Harry Berney gave a short account of the pictures on 
the walls of the chapel. The principal one was on the west 
wall, and was a finely-executed portrait, on panel, of the pious. 
and venerable founder, John Whitgift, and shows Whitgift in 
canonical dress, standing at a table, and in his hand a Bible 
open at the eleventh chapter of Ecclesiastes. A fine copy of the 
picture by Mrs. Brodie, with facsimile of the frame by Mr. 
Windibank, hung on the walls of the hall in which they were 
assembled, and where for some years the original remained 
till restored by the Governors to its old place in the chapel. On 
the south wall were some eulogistic verses, probably written 
soon after the Primate’s death, and a large picture, painted on 
board, representing Moses and Aaron supporting the tables of 
the Ten Commandments, beautifully written in gold, on a black 
ground. On the east wall there is an elegy containing a brief 
description of the calamities of the human race, its end, and its. 
consolation. The other work on the east wall is a second copy 
of the Ten Commandments, beautifully written on board. On 
the north wall is a portrait of an unknown lady, who was pro- 
bably a relative of the Primate, seeing that it bears a wonderful 
likeness to-the great prelate himself. Next in order is a large 
painting, on board, having as its centre object the arms of the 
See of Canterbury and Whitgift, bounded on all four sides by 
six tablets, bearing quotations in Latin from some of the old 
saints. The last picture on the wall is an outline delineation, 
on parchment, of Death as a skeleton and gravedigger. Mr. 
Berney described each picture in considerable detail, and ex- 
pressed thanks to the warden, Mr. G. Lipscombe, for having 
cleaned and thus rendered them intelligible. 

The Warden followed with a lengthy paper, in which he 
stated that from the title deeds discovered it appeared that on: 
the land now applied to the purposes of the foundation stood 
the old inn, The Chequers, for which His Grace paid 200/.; for 
the tenement 30/. was paid, and for some land adjoining $0/. 
In describing the chapel, he stated that the most stringent 
economy seemed to have been observed, as the seats were made 
of the roughest knotted timber, which could not be used for 
anything else. Describing some of the relics found, he said 
they included drinking bowls for those ‘“ above the salt” and. 
“ below the salt ;” and there was also a fine old Bible, which 
was one of those known as the Treacle Bible, from the fact that 
in the verse “Is there balm in Gilead?” the word “ treacle” 
was substituted. 


THE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


ia annual report of the Council of the City and the 
Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education refers to the satisfactory progress made 
during the past year in all departments of their work. The 
fitting of the greater portion of the Central Institution has. 
been completed, and a large accession of students is expected 
in October next. At the Finsbury Technical College the 
number of day and evening students has increased, and the 
system of instruction is each year more generally appreciated.. 
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The attendance at the South London School has been satis- 
factory. A still further increase is shown in the number of 
technical classes that have been established in connection with 
the Institute in different parts of the kingdom, and very grati- 
fying evidence of the value of the system of technological 
examinations has been received in an application from the 
Board of Technical Education of New South Wales to extend 
the examinations to that Colony. The assistance which the 
Institute has been enabled to give to the establishment of 
‘Technical Colleges in the provincial centres of industry, 
although very limited, had the effect of evoking from manu- 
facturers and others a large amount of local support. The 
inadequacy of the funds at the disposal of the Council 
to meet the requirements of the several departments 
of the Institute’s operations has been so seriously felt 
since the opening of the Central Institution, that it was 
found absolutely necessary to again appeal to the Corpora- 
tion and the Livery Companies of London for further help. 
In anticipation of this appeal the Drapers’ Company voted the 
sum of 1,000/. for the purchase of additional apparatus at the 
Finsbury Technical College, and they have since conditionally 
promised to increase their subscription from 4,500/. to 6,000/, 
~with a view to assist the Institute in providing additional 
-accommodation at the college for the art school, and for the 
“increasing number of students-in other departments. The 
appeal is now under the consideration of the courts of several 
~companies ; but the Council are already able to report that the 
Mercers’ Company have increased their subscription from 
-2,000/, a year to 3,000/., the Salters’ Company from 525/. to 
1,000/., the Ironmongers’ Company from 350/. to 5o00/., the 
-Skinners’ Company from 500/. to 1,500/., the Clothworkers’ 
Company from 3,000/. a year to 4,000/., the Leathersellers’ 
Company from 500/. to 750/, the Carpenters’ Company from 
-250/. to 500/., and the Coopers’ Company from 105. to 157/. Ios. ; 
and that the Cutlers’ Company have promised to contribute 
1057. perannum. The Council also express their satisfaction at 
‘the adhesion of the Merchant Taylors’ and Saddlers’ Com- 
panies to the Institute. The former company have conditionally 
promised to contribute 300/. a year for the organisation of classes, 
prizes, and examinations in connection with the industry with 
which they are titularly associated, and the latter company con- 
“tribute 3007. a year for the establishment of exhibitions and 
prizes at the Finsbury Technical College and for the general 
-assistance of the Institute’s technological classes. A donation 
-of 52/. 10s. has been received during the present year from the 
Girdlers’ Company. The Council again refer to the great want 
-of scholarships, particularly in connection with the Central 
Institution. They trust that the Corporation will renew their 
~valuable scholarship of 50/.a year in memory of the Duke of 
Albany. The six scholarships founded by the Mitchell Trustees, 
-and the Holl Scholarship, the proceeds of a fund the interest 
-of which is paid to the Institute by the Court of Chancery, have 
proved of great benefit; and the Council, recognising the im- 
wportance of these scholarships, again express the hope that in 
the liberation of trust funds from purposes to which they are 
no longer applicable, the advantage of founding such scholar- 
ships will be duly considered. The income of the Institute for 
the year 1885, arising from subscriptions, amounted to 26,150/. 
“Of this sum, 64/7, has been spent for scholarships out of the 
Saddlers’ Company’s subscription, and 21,4437. has been ex- 
pended in the conduct of the several branches of the Institute’s 
-operations, showing a balance in hand for the year of 4,642/., 
of which 283/ must be carried to the credit of the Finsbury 
College. It is hoped that the subscriptions for the year 1886 
will not be less than 30,000/., which is the minimum sum re- 
quired, so that the Council may receive the additional 1,000/. 
promised by the Clothworkers’ Company. The expected con- 
‘tributions at present amount only to 27,5507. The Council 
have not included in this sum the grant of 2,000/. for five years, 
now expired, voted by the Corporation, which they have every 
weason to hope may be renewed and augmented. 

The Council observe in their report :—‘‘In the Central 
Institution London possesses, for the first time, an institution 
which is comparable with, and in some respects superior to, a 
German Polytechnic School. 
the cost of the Technical High School at Berlin, it is replete 
with all the appliances for the education of technical teachers 
and of persons who are training with the view of becoming 
mechanical, civil, or electrical engineers, or master builders, 
or of taking the management of works in connection with 
any of our great chemical and other manufacturing indus- 
tries. The advantages offered by the Central Institution 
will enable parents to secure in England fortheir sons technical 
instruction of the same high class as has been for so many 
‘years provided in the great technical colleges of the Conti- 
nent, and better adapted to the special circumstances of home 
industry ; and it is hoped that students trained in the Central 
Institution will gradually occupy the places in manufacturing 
works, and especially in chemical works, both in Great Britain 
and in the Colonies, which now for some years have been almost 
monopolised by the Germans and the Swiss,” 
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Green and Blue Vestments, 
G. E. STREET, R.A, 


Waiter ster ordered or not, green was certainly the most 

common colour in the Middle Ages in England as well 
as abroad. I think I may safely say that at least half of the 
old chasubles, copes, and other embroidered cloths or vest- 
ments still preserved are green, and that in missals this colour 
is constantly represented. The evidence of Durandus is quite 
conclusive as to the use of green in the French Church in the 
thirteenth century. The evidence of the old vestments in 
Germany is equally conclusive: at Paderborn there are only 
three old vestments left; two of these, a dalmatic and a 
chasuble, are green. So at Brandenburg, in the wonderful col- 
lection of ancient vestments, some aregreen. The exquisite cope 
at Steeple Aston, and the cope at Forest Hill, are both of 
them green, and two of the finest vestments in England, the 
cope at Ely and the cope or altar cloth—I am not clear which 
it was—at Romsey, are also green. Illuminated manuscripts 
concur in making green a very common colour. In the British 
Museum MS. 271, A. fol. 90, there is a drawing of an altar with 
a green frontal, red superfrontal, and white linen cloth on the 
top ; and this is one instance only out of many. Parish accounts 
furnish the last proof I need give of the fact that green was a 
common colour, as e.g. at St. Benet Gracechurch, where in 
A.D. 1560 they had ‘‘another old green cope” among their vest- 
ments. But there is one point on which I have often had some 
difficulty, and this is that not only were the four usual colours 
used, but others not ordered seem to have been equally 
common. At St. Benet Gracechurch, in addition to their 
‘“‘old green cope” they had copes of “cloth of gold,” of “ blue 
damask,” of “blue satin of Bruges,” of ‘white fustian,” “a 
carpet of cloth of gold” for the altar, another altar cloth 
fringed of “yellow and red serge,” and two altar cloths of 
“yellow and red buckram,” besides deacon’s and sub-deacon’s 
vestments of blue satin, and at St. Margaret, Westminster, they 
had in the same way “a vestment of blue cloth of tissue with 
the tunicles for deacon and subdeacon,” two coarse copes of 
blue tissue,” ‘two altar cloths of blue and russet velvet with 
flowers of gold,” “two cushions of green velvet,’ &c. &c. In 
the British Museum MS. No. 16,997, there are two or three 
representations of altars with blue frontals; in the MS. I. E, 
IX. Bibl. Reg. is an altar with a gold frontal and super- 
frontal, and another with a blue frontal; in the MS. No. 4,381, 
Harleian, is a blue superfrontal and white frontal, and examples 
of this kind of thing might be multiplied without end. I may 
as well observe that this blue is not to be confounded with 
violet, which is also represented in illuminations and mentioned 
in inventories of church furniture. 


Exclusive Character of Ancient Architecture. 
R. CHENEVIX, F.R.S. 


All these habitations, once so peopled, speak as loudly as 
deserted roofs and naked walls can speak, that none of their 
ancient splendour was for the multitude. How could the 
Syrian people ever enter the palaces of Heliopolis but as 
slaves? And what traces of their comfort are to be found 
among the marble columns of Palmyra? Amid the ruins 
which attest the antique wealth of India, is there a vestige that 
any but the rich were happy; or in Persia any civilised ratio 
between their enjoyments and the consolations of the poor? 
If it be said that palaces and temples are of hardy materials, 
which oppose a longer resistance to destruction than the 
cottage, surely it may be answered, if any solid habitation did 
exist for the dependent classes, every memento of it could not 
have perished in every town and country of the ancient world. 
Or has magnificence alone the privilege of being so durable? 
Were a modern city to be abandoned to time, it would appear, 
even at the end of ages, that the palace did not stand alone, 
and that luxury was not the exclusive pursuit of the age to which 
it belonged. 


Zessons from Italy. 
Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. 


To go through the range of Italian Pointed architecture, 
and pick out the parts I think capable of being used con- 
sistently with our own, would be a most lengthy business. It is 
better to suggest the principle and leave every one to use it to 
the best of his own judgment. One great question which the 
subject suggests is the problem of the use of the dome in 
Pointed architecture, much too wide a question, however, for 
the present occasion. The extensive use of round unclustered 
pillars, the splendid pulpits (e.g. those at Sienna and Pisa), the 
treatment of sepulchral monuments (not always, however, felici- 
tous), the beautiful introduction of sculptured busts (as in the 
painted decorations), the sculpture generally, the greater scope 
given to niche figures than in our narrow niches, the practice 
of canopying windows and flanking them with detached shafts 
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standing on corbels beyond the face of the wall, the splendid 
quasi-machicolated cornices and parapets (as those of the 
cathedral and campanile at Florence), and an infinity of other 
features, deserve a most attentive though discriminating study. 
The domestic architecture of Italy will, if rightly used, add a 
great store of useful nfaterials to that which we obtain from our 
own examples... The square, corniced street fronts (though I 
should ‘mention that they were almost as common in French 
towns), ‘are in many positions more suited to modern use than 
the gabled front.. The treatment of the windows, the freedom 
with which the openings are either divided by mullions or left 
unbroken, as convenience might dictate; the beautiful way in 
which balconies, balustrades, external staircases, and all kinds of 
objects of ordinary requirement are introduced, offer a copious 
field for most useful -practical study, and one greatlystending to 
supply what is wanting in our own domestic architecture. In 
making use, however, of such suggestions, the difference of 
climate must never be lost sight of. 


Cost of Wail Painting. 
E. ARMITAGE, R.A. 


It is obviously impossible to fix a tariff for artistic mural 
painting, but some step in this direction may be made by an 
examination of the sums paid abroad to distinguished artists 
for their work. If we divide the price paid to Paul Delaroche 
for the “ Hemicycle” by the number of square yards the 
work contains, we find the cost to have been about 30/. per 
square yard ; and if we make the same calculation in respect 
to Flandrin’s frieze of St. Vincent de Paul, we find that the 
work was done for less than 22/. a square yard. Delaroche’s 
work can hardly be called decorative. It is an elaborately 
finished oil painting ; but. Flandrin’s ‘may be taken as a fair 
specimen of decorative painting of the very highest class. 
Whete the panel to be painted is small, and where the figures 
are required to be life-size, the artist would naturally require a 
higher rate of remuneration ; but after taking this into con- 
sideration, and after making every allowance for our extrava- 
gant age, I think that no mural painting ought to cost more 
than 50/. a square yard, and that a great deal of effective and 
good work might be done for less than half that price, certainly 
when the work is at a great distance from the eye. I am 
speaking of fairly remunerative prices; of course it has 
happened, and will often happen again, that an artist may 
undertake an. important work for the sake, of increasing his 
reputation, or he may be influenced by other motives which 
may induce him to accept a mere nominal sum ; but it is clear 
that these cases must always be exceptional, and cannot pro- 
perly enter into our calculation of cost. 


Galleries in Schools, 
J. R. BLAKISTON. 


Infant galleries are usually too high, and allow children to 
soil with their toes the dresses of those seated in front, and to 
drum with their heels.- A gallery should not exceed 15 feet in 
width (inclusive of an 18-inch gangway at either side), 9 feet 
3 inches in depth, and 20 inches in height. It should consist 
of not more than four steps, 5 inches high and 27 inches deep. 
The seats should be like modern benches in churches, 10 inches 
deep, 7 to 9 inches high, and with solid backs 18 inches high, 
both tilted, so that the children’s eyes will naturally be directed 
to their teacher’s eyes, not knees. A slope of 3 inches from 
the perpendicular suffices for the back, and of 15 inches from 
the horizontal for the seat. Thus the seat on which the top 
row of children sit will not be more than 29 inches above the 
floor level on which the front bench is placed, and the teacher 
will consequently look down upon every child in the gallery 
and see all at a glance without turning the head. Such a gallery 
will seat sixty children (quite as many as one teacher can watch 
at once, and more than should often be collected), and enable 
any child to come from its place without disturbing the rest or 
risking a fall from a high step, and to return quietly to its seat. 
I do not, however, recommend galleries of more than two-thirds 
the above capacity, as forty children are quite enough for one 


teacher. 
ae ~ e 


Curvature of Horizontal Lines in Greek Temples. 
‘J. PENNETHORNE. ., . 


It has been observed in long horizontal straight lines, when 
viewed from certain positions, that they become to the eye 
apparently concave lines, and the Greeks seem to have ob- 
served the same fact when viewing the long horizontal lines of 
their temples, and to have endeavoured practically, as far as 
they were able, to rectify this apparently optical deception. 
Vitruvius does not refer to any scientific optical laws for the 
correction of the horizontal curved lines, and if it is true that 


the curved lines of the architrave and cornice were executed. 


similar to the upper step, which we find ‘to have been the case, 
and that for the whole of the Parthenon only two distinct arcs 
of circles are required to be calculated for the execution of the 
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whole of the horizontal curved lines, then it is clear that they 
could not have been separately calculated and corrected accord- 
ing to ‘any optical law. This appears to be confirmed by @ 
passage in Philo, when, referring to these lines, he says :— 
“Therefore by the method of trial, by adding to the substance 
and reducing it, and by experiments in every possible way, 
they (the’ ancients) made them regular to the eye and to the © 
appearance of good symmetry.” ‘This passage implies that the — 
correction of the lines‘ was made experimentally, and the 
amount of curvature given in the centre of the upper step of 
the portico was selected so that the lines should be pleasing to * 
the eye.- We have already seen that the masses of the temples — 
were perspectively designed and calculated, and this was also: ~ 
the case with the entablatufes in Athens and in Rome. They 
were designed as they were always intended to be seen, that is, 
perspectively, and the only new feature that has to be introduced » 
is the application of the conic sections to the outlining of the 
mouldings, the ornaments, the capitals, the Greek vases, and all 
the details of Greek art. Although we have no written work upon 
the conic sections earlier than Apollonius, B.c. 240, yet traces. 
of these curves are found in all the marble remains of the 
Greek temples, and I have reason to believe also in the out- 
lines of some Egyptian cornices and shafts of the columns, but 
this requires additional proof and study. 


Adaptability of Gothic. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 


The peculiar glory of Gothic in all its phases is, that it is 
equally adapted to every architectural requirement of human 
life. No other style is at once so high and so humble, so rigid 
in obedience to its purpose, or so free in arrangement and 
detail. What was done of old in the minster was done in the 
street ; the style of the country was the style of the town. This . 
was not an architecture, as those of Egypt and-of Greece, © 
reserved in its purity for religion ; not as that of‘ Rome,-incap- 
able of descending without loss of essential character to private 
dwellings ; but like the “common sun, the air, the skies,” suit- 
able at once to the church and the palace, the factory and the 
town-hall, cottage and castle ; taking each material and carry- 
ing to the utmost its capabilities, from the marble in its snowy 
slab or purple-veined tablet to the earth of the field or the 
rubble of the quarry ; at home no less in shops and ‘alleys: than: 
where the manor-house lights up the landscape with its’gréy or + 
russet gables, or the valleyside chapel stands like a* chased! » 
tabernacle of precious workmanship, amongst rude rocks and - 
the frowning mountain walls of nature. And it should specially » 
be noted that Gothic alone has been able to beautify the dwell- 
ings of the poor. ‘These are no idle phrases ; they are strictly 
exemplified durinz all the centuries of the round and pointed - 
Gothic. Nor, so far as we know, has any other style been equak + 
to the same universality of service. It is not on remote or ° 
elaborate or antiquarian reasons that its excellence rests: 
Gothic is simply the one style which, by the circumstances of 
its development, has united in itself all the best constructive 
and the best ornamental forms of the world’s inventions in 
architecture. From the lowliest offices of use to the loftiest - 
majesty of loveliness, this noble art has shown herself equal to 
the occasion ; unrestricted by varieties of climate, nay, finding ’ 
in them only additional opportunities for. beauty and for “con- 
venience; at once the most economical in means,’ the most 
varied in adaptabilities, the most intelligible and exquisite in 
results. It is no fine figure to say that by ten thousand proofs » 
Gothic has stamped itself on the fair face of Europe as the ° 
architecture of heaven and the architecture of home. Man’s 
requirements in the province of building do not substantially » 
vary ; they are amongst the things “that have been, and will 
be again.” In this matter, then, on which side is common 
sense? Why seek impossible new forms, or repeat styles 
which are bastard, or lifeless, or unpractical—whilst men of like: 
passions and blood with ourselves have solved the problem - 
once, perfectly, and for ever? 


Early Chapter Houses. ae oe 
oa ae, Ore 
H. CLUTTON. 


It is very probable that the apsis or bema in the first 
Christian and Basilican churches, containing as it did the seats. 
and throne for the presbytery and its bishop, was the actual ° 
type and origin of ail chapter houses. Examples of this - 
arrangement may ‘still be seen in the church of Torcello, near» 
Venice, and in the famed church of St. Clement, at Rome; and, ~ 
as a subsequent phase of the same arrangement, I may point 
out the chapter house at Durham, which appears to have been 
originally built after the manner of the eastern ends of these’ 
early churches, Bingham, while asserting that certain ecclesi- 
astical conferences were held in the exedra of those churches - 
is, however, uncertain whether that term applies to the apse or - 
bema, or really to the secretarium or vestry, which he continues. 
to say was a building large and capacious enough to receive not® 
only a private consistory, but a provincial or general councitas 
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It will be obvious to every one at all acquainted with the 
arrangement of churches, that so soon as the Basilican type of 
those Christian edifices was given up, and the sanctuary and 
choir advanced to the extreme east of the buildings, the bishop 
and presbytery had to exercise their functions in another place, 
and in one, too, be it observed, of a character equally as sacred 
and. religious as that from which they had just retired. The 
obligation, which I shall presently prove, upon every ecclesi- 
astical body to attend chapter every day necessarily prescribed 
the situation of the building, which was to supersede the last 
place of meeting, being in a position very contiguous to the 
church itself ; consequently, the earliest chapter houses now in 
existence are usually found very near the south transept of the 
church. In every case where the church was conventual, or 
one served by regular clergy, and even in most cases where it 
was cathedral, and served by seculars, the chapter house was 
approached from the east side of a cloister, which was more 
frequently placed on the south side of the church than on the 
north. The exceptions to this arrangement, as applied to 
cathedral churches, are York, Lichfield, and Wells. The 
chapter houses in these buildings are all on the north side, and 
approached directly from the cathedral itself; that is to say, 
not through cloisters, but through certain trisantiz or vestibules, 
the use of which I hope subsequently to point out. The forms 
and sizes of these buildings vary. They are found octangular, 
and of other polygonal shapes, square, and of rectangular 
forms. In the former cases sometimes with, at others without, 
central pillars: in the latter, sometimes perfectly free from 
columnar, supports for the stone roof, frequently, however, 
divided into aisles of equal size by columns. It is not unusual 
to find ‘a’crypt beneath some of them, especially in those of a 
polygonal shape, as at Wells and Westminster. Inthe chapter 
house of the old St. Paul’s there was also one. Inasmuch as 
durials took place within these buildings, the use of a crypt is 
very obvious. 


a 


Ancient Contract Deeds. 
J. DALLAWAY, F.S.A. 


John Hylmer and Wiliam Vertue, freemasons, undertook 
the vault of the roof of the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, for 700/. in 1506, and to complete it before Christmas 
1508. The executors of King Henry VII. contracted with 
John Wastell and Henry Semark, for 1,200/., to complete the 
roof of King’s College Chapel, in Cambridge. These contracts 
were drawn up with great strictness, and considerable penalties 
avere annexed to the breach of them. Inthe Duke of York’s 
agreement for the building of the chapel at Fotheringhay, Hor- 
wood, the freemason, stipulates, “to yeild up hys body to prison 
at my lord’s wyll, and all hys moveable goods,” in case of non- 
performance, and that “he shall neyther sett mor nor fewer 
freemasons, roghsetters ne leys thereupon, but such as shall be 
ordeigned ;” and that the duke shall find all materials, “ropes, 
bolts, scaffolds, gynnes, &c., and all other werke that longyth 
to such a body, nave, isles, &c.” 


Cement for Incised Pavements. 
W. BuRGES, A.R.A. 


One word more on the cement, or, as the French call it, the 
‘mastic with which the interstices are filled. An analysis has 
been made of that at St. Omer by M. Tavernier. It was found 
to consist of lime, mud, pounded brick, resin, and colouring 
matter, the resin being in the proportion of one-sixth of the 
whole. It would appear that the materials, with the exception 
of the resin and part of the lime, were made up into a kind of 
clay, which was burnt and ground into powder. It was then 
mixed with the colouring matter, the resin, and the rest of the 
fime. M. Deschamps recommends the hot cement used by 
marble masons, and it is with this that the restoration has been 
made. M. Vandambosse, by whom the dalles of St. Omer 
have been restored, informed me that his cement was composed 
of one-quarter of wax, three-quarters of resin, besides powdered 
stone and ivory-black. However, he added, the workmen were 
not particular to a shade with regard to the proportions. Of 
this there is a good proof in one of the large equestrian dalles 
fixed against the wall; in one place the cement has cracked, 
while in another it runs out like honey. However, it is but 
justice to add that, generally speaking, it has stood very well. 
Probably, where one colour only is to be employed, there is 
nothing superior to the modern Roman cement. Unfortunately, 
its tone is so strong that any attempt to colour it would require 
so much pigment that all the strength of the cement would be 
destroyed. Parian cement is much better in this respect, but 
does not possess sufficient properties for resisting damp to 
recommend its use in any work required to last for centuries, 
as a pavement ofachurch. M. Wallet, who describes the St. 
Omer slabs before they were restored, enumerates the following 
‘colours as being visible :—Brown of various tints, slate colour 
more or less deep, brick-red more or less yellow, and bright 
xed. One or two of thé.smaller slabs which have escaped the 
restoration present us with a cement of a granulated appear- 


ance, like coarse gunpowder mixed with little pieces of brick. 
That at Canterbury is much finer, and ‘theré is less brick ; but, 
when it does occur, it is in much larger pieces. If marble be 
used, probably the best thing would be to burn shellac mixed 
with colour in the incisions with a hot iron.~ The lead filling-in, 
as in the St. Nicaise pavement, is much the most difficult of all, 
inasmuch as only a small portion of the lead is’ run at a time. 
In this case the incisions should be undercut, and small drill- 
holes made in the angles, in order to prevent the lead from 
moving. The principal objection to this last process is that 
in course of time the lead oxydises on the surface, and becomes 
nearly the same tint as the stone itself; the best remedy for 
this would be to oil or wax the stones at intervals, much in the 
same way that oak floors are kept in order. 


The Bourse and Madeleine, Paris. 


W. H. LEEDS. 


As a piece of architecture, the Bourse at Paris has been 
greatly overrated: it has a fine peristyle, and nothing more, 
and even the effect of the colonnades themselves is greatly 
impaired by the two ranges of arched windows behind them, 
which not only indicate a deviation in style, but produce a 
most disagreeable monotony. This would not have been the 
case had there been no other apertures than doors in the lower 
part, and a range of square-headed windows above. Still 
better would it have been had there been a window only to each 
alternate column, for in that case not only would they have 
been less crowded together, but there would also have been 
a certain contrast between the colonnades and the walls behind 
them, the number of apertures in the latter being only half that 
of the outer columns. That the exigencies of the building, 
perhaps, opposed considerable difficulties to such an arrange- 
ment, I willingly concede ; yet that these difficulties might not 
have been surmounted by study and ingenuity is more than I 
can easily believe. The church of La Madeleine has likewise, in 
my opinion, been extolled with too much exaggeration of applause. 
Undoubtedly it is an imposing work ; and, if we can be content 
with the fac-simile of an ancient Corinthian peristyle temple, we 
ought to be perfectly satisfied with it. In itself we may allow 
it to be a beautiful object; gratifying as a restoration, ora 
model ona large scale, derived from a noble prototype, of 
which it conveys the full effect. Nevertheless, it so utterly dis- 
claims all pretension to originality, that it can hardly be 
received as an example of architectural talent in France, unless 
taste and talent are to be regarded as identical ; whereas it is 
the test of superior ability to be able to transpose the beauties 
of ancient architecture into other forms, retaining all its spirit 
while manifesting it differently. Rigorous criticism might 
further object that the exterior is too much of a mere mask, 
that there is no outward indication whatever of there being 
domes within, and as little to designate to the eye at all that 
the building is a Roman Catholic church. It is true, Schinkel 
has concealed the dome over the rotunda in the museum at 
Berlin by screen walls; yet the kind.of attic which he has 
thus formed above the centre of the edifice serves, inde- 
pendently of its effect in the composition, to indicate greater 
loftiness in that part of the interior. 


Building Stones. 
JS ehtime Itsy 


Limestones and dolomites are especially subject to dis- 
integration from the influence of rain charged with acid, and 
this country presents numerous unhappy examples of its effects. 
Of these, perhaps, the cases of St. Mary Redcliffe Church in 
Bristol, the new Houses of Parliament, and -Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey are the most instructive 
examples—the first built of oolitic limestone, the second of 
dolomite, and the third of Caen stone,a white limestone of 
Normandy or Jurassic age. Even the pertions of’this ex- 
quisitely beautiful structure restored with Bath oolite about a 
quarter of a century ago, have given way before the influences 
of an atmosphere charged with smoke, and dripping with 
moisture throughout a large portion of the year. For such 
climates, therefore, limestones, especially soft, granular, and 
porous kinds, should as far as possible be avoided, and even 
sandstones which contain a notable percentage of calcareous 
matter in the form of a cement. The best kind of building 
stones for smoky and wet climates are siliceous sandstones 
formed of grains of quartz cemented together by a siliceous or 
felspathic paste. In Great Britain such rocks are largely dis- 
tributed amongst the lower carboniferous formation of Scot- 
land, the North of England and Wales, the materials of which 
they are composed being derived from the disintegrated 
gneissose and granitic rocks which formed the land of ‘the 
period. Such rocks are almost indestructible, and have been 
used with good results in some of the large manufacturing and 
smoky towns and cities of those districts where they occur. 
Being destitute of carbonate of lime or magnesia, or containing 
them only in very minute quantities, they are not exposed to tk 
corroding action of the acids which pervade the air. ia 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. BoucuErreau has been nominated president of the 
Jury of Painting for the Paris Salon. Since there are gene- 
rally three or four times as many pictures sent in as can be 
hung, the works last examined run arisk of exclusion. If an 
alphabetical system is adopted rigorously, the artists whose 
names begin with any of the letters between L and Z have 
less advantages than brethren who have names beginning 
with different letters. Arrangements are accordingly made 
to begin with a different letter every year, and this time the 
jury started with the letter O. It has one advantage, 
since it applies to very few works. 


On Friday last the preliminary competition among. the 
aspirants for the Prix de Rome for painting was commenced 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The subject for this year 
(which has been selected by M. GEéROmE) is Zhe Friends of 
Job, and is to illustrate the following verse. ‘ When Jop’s 
three friends heard of all the evil that was come upon him, 
they came every one from his own place, for they made an 
appointment together to come to mourn with him and to 
comfort him.” M. Gtrome has entered so well into the 
Eastern spirit, we wonder he has not selected the subject 
himself for one of his pictures. In the section of architec- 
ture the subject given is a Cour des Comptes, and the ten 
competitors have been selected for the final competition. 
As some among them may become famous architects, it 
may be well to put their names on record. They are MM. 
DEFRASSE, LOUVET, DELEMER SorTAIS, LE Roy, DEBRIE, 
ConiIL-LACOSTE, LAFFILLEE, DESPRADELLES, and GASTON 
COUuSIN. 


THE Capitol at Albany seems to be one of those build- 
ings which are fated to be a cause of trouble to everybody 
connected with them. ‘There have been disputes over the 
designing, the contracts, the decoration, and the condition 
-of the structure. So many alterations have been made that 
the Capitol bears little resemblance to the original design. 
The latest row is over the sanitation. Five of the employés 
in one department were during the winter under the care of 
a doctor, who happened to belong to the Board of Health. 
He suspected that the origin of their illness was to be found 
in the state of the Capitol. An inquiry was made. It was 
found that the shafts which were constructed to insure a 
supply of pure air were in communication with soil pipes, 
and that windows from water-closets opened into the shafts. 
The air was further contaminated by the nature of the base- 
ment through which it was forced. The drains were also 
found to be obstructed. Apparently it is impossible to say 
who is responsible. Like so many public buildings in 
America, the Capitol has been made the sport of politicians, 
and the workmen have taken their own way to find enjoy- 
ment. When bricklayers are independent of control, so 
long as they can ‘‘vote solid,” what is an architect or a 
builder to do? 


A coop deal of latitude ought to be allowed in passing 
judgment on room-papers, otherwise walls would be sure to 
be left bare. People are rarely able to agree about the 
worth of patterns, and London speculative builders who 
understand human nature therefore very often announce 
that tenants or purchasers are to have the selection. The 
lawyers must often feel grieved that a matter which possesses 
sO many contentious elements has been kept out of the 
Courts. A start has, however, been made in Scotland, and 
as the judges must, like their fellow-men, have their indi- 
vidual notions about the colours and patterns of wall- 
papers, the case is likely to be stretched out to a satisfactory 
length, A Mr. Russet, like so many Glasgow folks, 
occasionally occupied a small house at the seaside in 
‘Rothesay. Being wishful to make the most of his tene- 
ment he had the walls of the rooms covered with paper of 
his own -selection. After a time he gave notice of 
surrender, whereupon Dr. Kerr, the landlord, whose 
taste differed. from his tenant’s, at once entered on the 
‘premises, and the doctor’s wife, with her own hands, 
repapered the rooms. ‘The tenant happened to be absent, 

‘but when he came. back he found.his residence in a topsy- 
turvy state. His children suffered from the:damp, and had 


to be brought back. All this was hard to bear, but the style 
of the new paper made the place unendurable. Both parties 
had recourse to the lawyers to obtain consolation for the 
pains sustained by their zsthetic sense. The doctor claimed 
to/. for the damage to his property through the use of paper 
of an outrageous colour. The merchant set a higher value on. 
what he had suffered, and sought for 30/7. He-was able to 
show that the outrageous paper was of a costly kind, and 
his counsel argued that a tenant has a right to satisfy his. 
own taste in the adoption of room-paper up to the last day 
of his tenancy, so long as he does not injure the property. 
Logic appeared to be on the side of the tenant, but the 
Court found for the landlord, awarding 3/ 1s, 6d. and 
expenses. ‘The case is to be brought on appeal to the Court. 
of: Session. 


M. Lockroy, the French Minister of Commerce, has: 
made some progress .with the International Exhibition: 
scheme of 1889. ‘The society that proposes to raise the- 
funds for the expenses has signed a convention on the basis. 
that the receipts will amount to nineteen millions of francs.. 
If the receipts do not reach that sum the financiers will: 
make up the difference. If it is exceeded, the surplus is to- 
be divided between the State, the city of Paris, and the- 
guarantors, In other words, the society appears to occupy 
a position corresponding with that of Mr. F. FULLER and his. 
friends in connection with the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851. It will be necessary to obtain a deed from the city of” 
Paris guaranteeing the subvention that has been agreed upon. 
already, and M. Lockroy will then introduce a Bill in the: 
Chamber to give legality to the arrangements, 


Tue church of St. Gudule in Brussel is one of the chief - 
attractions for a traveller to that city. For some time past: 
works of restoration have been in progress, and a supple- 
mentary grant of 43,000 frs. was applied for last week in the: 
Conseil Communale. That sum, it is calculated, will pay- 
for the final works. Opposition was raised against the: 
grant on the ground that the building had already cost: 
too much. The majority were, however, in favour of the: 
vote. 


A survivat of the old feasts of the craftsmen of the 
Medizeval guilds is occasionally to be seen on the 
Continent, although not always in the most creditable: 
form. The carpenters and joiners long ago held the feast 
of St. JosepH—March 19—as a patron’s day. In some 
parts of Belgium and France it is now made a day of 
idleness and drinking by the modern representatives of the: 
crafts. In the commune of Annevoie, near the pleasant 
Dinant on the Meuse, the joiners ‘‘ made a day of it” on 
the saint’s festival An unfortunate sabotier wished to: 
enter the public-house where so much enjoyment seemed to- 
be found, but the joiners wished to be exclusive, and fell 
upon the man, attacking him with such tools as happened. 
to be near them. They did not cease until the man was 
supposed to be dead. Arrests have followed, but in the: 
present state of affairs not much is likely to follow. Every-. 
one will say that if Medizeval institutions are to be upheld: 
in that fashion it would be wiser to ignore them. 


Paris during the last few weeks has been in a state of 
excitement about the Abbé Ltszr that recalls the descriptions. 
of the hero worship of which VoLTaireE was the idol when 
he reappeared in his old days among the Parisians. There: 
are not many more picturesque heads than Liszt's. But 
somehow the Hungarian master has not cared to patronise: 
portrait-painters. It appears there is only one likeness of 
Liszr which can be called authentic. Some years ago, at. 
the time when he bewitched his hearers with his piano- 
playing, he performed in a Roman salon ; his audience were 
so carried away by excitement that they rashly cried out for 
an encore. Liszr closed the piano with violence, and, 
standing with his arms crossed and his head thrown back, 
sternly regarded the assembly. As he leant against the 
piano the pose was heroic, and M. Layraup, the painter,, 
who was present, at once made a rough sketch of the figure. 
Liszt condescended to approve ‘of. it, and permitted the 


-painter to make an-elaborate.picture from the sketch. 
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(Rue Boissonade.) 


LEON BONNENFANT, Architect. 
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St. Pauv’s CHurcH, Lorne Street, Leitu. 
JAMES FAIRLEY, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FAMILY. II._THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 


giving commissions for the wall paintings of public 
buildings in Paris the authorities allow a great diver- 
sity of treatment. Hence we have works as far removed 
from one another in style as those we illustrate to-day. M. 
EmiILe Leyy in painting a family group is independent of 
time and place. He shows simply three generations ina 
condition of happiness, but the idyllic scene would serve 
almost as well for any Continental country as for France. 
M. BLANcHON, on the contrary, represents a scene that is 
essentially French, for it can be said, without exaggeration, 
that it is only in Paris and the great towns of France that 
systematic education of the highest class can be obtained 
by youths and adults. vt anominal charge in evening schools, 
in which teachers of position are willing to lend their aid. 


je! 


THE LAW CROSS, LEA CHURCH, BLACKHEATH. 


HIS cross is a memorial of Lady ADELAIDE Law, a 
daughter of the Marquis of LONDONDERRY. It is 
executed in Irish limestone from Ballinasloe, and is a 
monolith. The carving is by Messrs. SHARPE & Emory, 
of Dublin, from designs by Mr. THoMAs Drew, R.H.A. 
This cross, by desire, resembles in many respects a 
more important work of the same kind by the same archi- 
tect—the Durham Cross —which was illustrated by the first 
example of photo-litho reproduction from a photograph 
published in Zhe Architect.. The Celtic ornament is varied 
from that of the other example, and is derived from careful 
studies of the characteristic work which is found in the 
crosses, MSS., jewellery, and ecclesiastical remains of 
Ireland, of which there is such abundance to be collected 
there. The museum of the Royal Irish Academy and the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, contain a wealth of 
examples of Celtic ornament as yet unillustrated. 


AN INDIAN WINDOW. 


HE forthcoming exhibition at South Kensington will 
a| be a revelation to many of the fine work which can 
“be produced by Indian carvers. The space allotted to 
India has an area of 65,000 square feet. Each presidency 
will have its own division, and it will consequently be pos- 
sible to realise the variety that is found in native art.: The 
illustration we give is taken from a photograph, and will 
suggest the elaborate work which the Indian carvers can 
produce in connection with building. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, LORNE STREET, LEITH, 


HIS church is situated quite close to Leith Walk, so 

that the spire, when finished, will be one of the 

most prominent features in the thoroughfare between 

Edinburgh and Leith. The cost of the church, without 

the upper part of spire, has been 4,o00/. Accommodation 

is provided for 967. The architect of the building is Mr. 
James Farrtey, India Buildings, Edinburgh. 


A PARIS HOUSE: 12 RUE BOISSONADE, 
HIS house is one of the prettiest modern buildings in 
Paris ; unfortunately its effect depends entirely on its 
colour decoration, which our illustration cannot render. By 
the means of cream-coloured stone dressings, buff, red, and 
black bricks, and glazed tiles, the walls seem decorated by 
beautiful carpets of most harmonious and quiet colours. 
This house is well worth a visit by English architects when 
they take a trip to Paris It was built from the designs and 
under the superintendence of M. BONNENFANT, an archi- 
tect who is attached to the Municipal Board of Works 
of the French capital. 


A Deputation waited on Mr. Broadhurst at the Home 
Office on Friday last, to invoke the aid of Government in urging 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to carry out the Gray’s Inn 
Road Improvement, which was authorised by the Act of 1877. 
The delay is said to be caused by ke restrictive clauses of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. eit lene 


DETERIORATION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS. 


ms faa question that was raised by Mr. J. C. Robinson when 
he asserted that the water-colour drawings at South 
Kensington have suffered from constant exposure remains unde- 
cided. Sir J. D. Linton stated that the danger was exaggerated, 
and that many drawings gain in depth and brilliancy by age. 
Professor Church, the chemist, whose authority should count 
for much, supports Mr. Robinson’s view. He says :—The de- 
terioration in colour and in the relative emphasis of tones in 
many of the water-colour drawings of the Ellison, W. Smith, 
Parsons, and Townshend collections I have watched for years. 
In my public lectures I have referred to individual works at 
South Kensington and elsewhere which have suffered serious 
change from the hostile influences of exposure. Even diffused. 
daylight has wrought a good deal of damage, but direct sun- 
shine is responsible for more; gas and faulty hygroscopic con- 
ditions of the air have also not been wholly blameless. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that many of the drawings in 
question had changed for the worse long before their exhibition 
in the Museum. Indigo has faded into grey, cochineal, carmine,, 
and crimson lake have passed or are passing into brown. 
F. Danby’s On the Avon, two drawings by W. Daniell, the: 
Lion and Lionness of S. Howitt, a. flower and fruit piece by 
Anne F. Byrne, a river scene in Devonshire by J. J. Chalon, 
W. Delamotte’s Vrew of Christ Church, Oxford, and the 
Redgrave Hall of John Buckler are a few among the 
many drawings at South Kensington which have greatly 
deteriorated from their pristine beauty. In these cases, as 
well as in several examples of the work of later or better- 
known artists, I could specify, were space sufficient allowed 
me, some of the peculiar pigments which have faded or 
changed in hue. I cite, as examples, the large Cattermole, 
The Diet of Spires, The Snowdrift of P. de Wint, and The 
Valentine and Grapes, Melons, and Plums of William Hunt. 
Independent trials, on paper of ascertained purity, of all the 
pigments in common use have helped me to my conclusions, 
and compel me to endorse much that has been advanced by 
Mr. J. C. Robinson as to the disastrous effects on many water- 
colour drawings of free exposure to daylight. But it is quite 
possible so to select and restrict the pigments of the water- 
colourist’s palette as to secure every desired ance and rich- 
ness of hue, and yet to produce drawings which, with proper 
precautions, may be exhibited freely without material change 
in colour or keeping. 

Two other matters demand a few words of comment. First, 
the very brilliant and white light of electric arc lamps is not 
without bleaching effect upon many organic pigments, including 
even the madderreds. Electric incandescent lamps do not, so. 
far as 1 know, injure these madder colours. Secondly, Sir J. D. 
Linton is labouring under a mistake when he asserts that 
Indian red causes chemical changes in some other colours.. 
Indian red, light red, and Venetian red are not only themselves. 
permanent, but they are without action on other pigments. 
The hot patches in the clouds of old water-colours are due to 
the fading away of the indigo and of the other naturally 
evanescent organic pigments which once formed grey with the 
permanent mineral reds in question. 

Mr. Robinson, in another letter, ascribes much of the decay 
to the character of the pigments. The pigments used by’ 
painters at all times in the two principal methods of painting, 
z.c. water and oil-colour painting, are, he says, of all degrees of 
relative permanence. It is perhaps doubtful if any pigment 
whatever is absolutely unchangeable under the influence of 
light. Some few, however, may, for all practical purposes, be: 
deemed indelible, others are certainly of the most fleeting and. 
evanescent nature, vanishing like a dream under certain ordi- 
nary, indeed, indispensable, conditions of their being. Unfor- 
tunately the more or less fugitive colours are not only by far the 
most numerous, but they are also the most brilliant and useful 
to the artist. If, indeed, the painter were restricted to the use 
of only those colours of absolute or great relative permanence,, 
his palette would be revolutionised, and art would lose much of 
its glory. Let it be understood, then, that the absolute un- 
changeability of pictures is a thing to be desired but not 
attained. It is scarcely necessary to say that change is a funda-- 
mental law of this universe, and that man can but fight against 
it. I do not presume to explain the physical cause of the 
bleaching action of the sun’s light on painters’ pigments ; this. 
is a matter for scientists ; artists themselves should take up the: 
question and enlist the services of their scientific brethren in a 
matter which is a grave and serious one to both the producers 
and purchasers of pictures. But as to the facts and the nature 
of the effects of the bleaching action J have for a long time been: 
a close observer. 

Oil pictures, though, generally speaking, painted with pre- 
cisely the same pigments, although liable to fade more or less. 
under the influence of light, do so in a far less degree than 
water-colour drawings. The causes of this greater relative 
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permanence are mainly two, both very significant in them- 
selves, and bearing directly on the present controversy. In the 
first place the colours. used in oil painting are employed in 
much greater volume than those in the other medium. The 
probability is that the greater resisting power of oil colours 
results in a certain measure from this fact of their fuller 
volume or body, but a more direct and obvious cause is the fact 
that the pigments are enveloped, or “ locked up” as it is technic- 
ally termed, in a thick protecting medium of oil and varnish. 
Now, this protecting medium, if even at first quite transparent 
.and colourless, does not remain so. Chemical change soon takes 
place, the oil undergoes a process of oxidation, and it acquires 
a more or less rich yellow or brown tune. This tone becomes 
deeper and more intense as time goes on ; hence, mainly, the 
notable difference in aspect between ancient and modern 
pictures. It is significant, again, that oil pictures become 
darker when kept from the light. It is also equally certain 
‘that they become lighter again, by a natural bleaching process 
in fact, if again exposed to full daylight. Now, this “ atra- 
mentum” or dark-toned envelope is precisely of that hue 
which, as all photographers know, opposes the strongest re- 
‘sistance to the action of light, namely, yellow or brown. This 
ever darkening veil, indeed, counteracts and neutralises the 
action of the light, and the fading of the locked-up colours is 
thereby prevented, or at all events, greatly mitigated. 

In water-colour painting, however, there is no such protec- 
‘tion to the pigments. The pictures have here no countervailing 
medium ; moreover, the pigments themselves are applied in far 
less thickness or body than in oil painting. They are, in fact, 
for the most part mere washes or stains of impalpable tenuity. 
When Sir James Linton says that he knows instances of water- 
colour drawings which have actually gained in brilliancy and 
depth of tone by age, I can only say that I believe him to be 
entirely mistaken, and that the fact is entirely impossible and 
contrary to nature. What, then, happens to water-colour 
drawings? Let it be borne in mind that they are painted with 
pigments of varying degrees of stability or impermanence, as 
the case may be put ; that their great enemy is light, worst of 

‘all direct sunlight ; their friend and preserver darkness. Not 
-only do water-colour drawings fade by exposure to light, but, 
worst of all, they fade irregularly and unequally. This is so 
“obvious as scarcely to require demonstration. If all the colours 
employed in any given drawing were of exactly the same degree 
of impermanence, the work, although it would gradually lose its 
force and brilliancy, would yet retain its relative tone and 
‘keeping as at first. Unluckily, however, this can scarcely 
happen to any but monochrome drawings—that is, to works 
executed in a single colour. The numerous pigments employed 
in fully-coloured water-colour drawings, as a matter of fact, 
change in the most uncertain and irregular manner, and the 
ultimate result is often an entire loss of coherence, harmony of 
effect, or even intelligible expression of fact in the work. Sir 
James Linton unconsciously supplies me with a striking 
instance in point. He alludes to certain drawings of early 
English masters, in which the pigment called Indian red has 
‘been largely employed. He assumes that the chemical action 
of this colour upon the others employed in the work has caused 
the extraordinary and striking results which the drawings in 
question display. In these cases, the skies and other portions 
of the drawings have become mere discordant patches of fiery 
red colour, entirely out of harmony with the rest of the works, 
and obviously quite different from the artist’s original rendering. 
The cause, however, is not what Sir James Linton thinks it is, 
but an entirely different and simple one. Indian red is a very 
permanent and quite innocuous colour, and it has simply stood its 
ground without perceptible change. But originally this pig- 
ment was mingled with another colour, the well-known dark 
blue colour, indigo, which is in its nature as fugitive and 
impermanent as the Indian red is durable. What has hap- 
pened? The compound tint was originally a fine sombre 
purple grey, but the blue has entirely evaporated and dis- 
appeared, and nothing but the raw crude red remains. I 
re-affirm in the strongest manner that the drawings I have 
alluded to at South Kensington are day by day perishing from 
undue exposure to the light. Further, I say that every fully- 
coloured water-colour drawing, framed and exposed to the 
light, begins to fade and change, to die in fact, from the very 
moment that it is so exposed ; that the only remedy is either 
_to keep such drawings in the dark in portfolios, to exhibit 
them only by artificial light in the evenings, or else in private 
houses to keep them covered with curtains of some thick 
opaque material when they are not actually being examined. 

It is unfortunate that this question was not raised a few 
weeks earlier, while the splendid series of Turner drawings 
was being exhibited at the Royal Academy. It would then 
have been easy to show in a striking and convincing manner 
_the extraordinary and most lamentable changes which have 
taken place in these admirable productions, from the long- 
continued exposure which they have for the most part 
undergone. As it is, I recommend all possessors of engraved 
drawings of Turner to confront them with fine impressions of 


engravings made from them during Turner’s lifetime.» In 
many instances they would find that entire passages, and those 
often the most exquisite and subtle, of Turner’s original work 
in the drawings have entirely vanished from the paper, and 
that their record now exists only in the correspondent tran- 
scripts in the engravings which have suffered no alteration. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


PAPER on “ The principles of utility, truth, and beauty in 

the art of design” was read by Mr. R. Grierson, architect, 

at last week’s meeting of the Literary Society of Bangor. 
Starting with the quotation— 


Our sleeping visions, waking dreams 
Receive their shape and hue from what 
Surrounds our life, 


Mr. Grierson remarked that there could be no doubt that the 
environment of our daily life exercised, for good or evil, an 
actual influence upon us. Recognising this fact, the Govern- 
ment, strongly supported by the efforts of private individuals, 
had of late years been giving a good deal of attention to the 
cultivation of the popular taste in respect of. what was termed 
by the late Owen Jones, a worthy Welshman who had done as 
much effective service as any one in the field referred to, “the 
beautiful in form and colour in the household.” This was a 
movement in which all should take an active interest. The 
sense of the beautiful was a common heritage of humanity. 
Differing in type, but not in species, wherever man was found, 
in the cold north or the. sunny south, this “sensitive 
plant” in the garden of the soul had flowered and seeded 
and sprung again. Art in all its forms was this flower, 
the language of this universal feeling. The feeling for 
beauty in its higher form presupposed an advanced stage of 
intellectual and emotional culture, yet the germ existed in all. 
Every one whose heart was stirred at the sound of music, at 
the rhythm of poetry, at the sight of the human form, and the 
human face divine—every one who was moved by the mysterious . 
drama of life, or strengthened by the calm greatness of nature, 
was a potential or latent artist. As ‘the poet is born and not 
made,” so must the artist who was a poet, in form or colour, be 
born, not made. Yet, as had been wisely added by a late 
critic, “ poets must be made as well as born,” and, however 
great the native genius might be, much study was also needed. 
The study of art could be pursued on very wide or very narrow 
lines, but in the case of art the narrow way was not that which 
led to life. The three governing principles in the art of design 
were those of utility, truth, and beauty. All the chief errors 
in the art of design were due to the losing or exaggerating of 
any of these three elements. The perfection of utility, when 
achieved by skilful and honest work, came very near art ; buta 
thing could not be called artistic if it lacked beauty in form 
or colour. Neither could anything merely serviceable and 
beautiful be termed artistic, in the strict sense of the word, 
if it did not also possess the merit of truth. There was a 
morality of art no less imperative than the morality of 
conduct. A building or an article of daily. use should 
no more pretend to be what it was not than a man 
should be a hypocrite. A chapel ought not to have a broad, 
lofty front, elaborately decorated, standing as a screen to 
hide a scantily proportioned and shabbily clothed back. A 
house which was built of inferior materials, and had its walls 
covered with cement, upon which lines were drawn to represent 
the joints of stonework, or broad streaks of black paint ‘in 
imitation of the half-timber work of the Old English style, was 
a sham and a falsehood. Of some of our modern villa resi- 
dences it might well be said, “Everything was anything but 
what it seemed.” Nor should a house, a church, or a public 
building, a wardrobe, a chair, or a teapot of to-day be put into 
masquerade by being made to imitate the buildings, the furni- 
ture, or the ceramics of the dead past. We must, if we were to 
have art at all, have a style of our own. Style is the vernacular 
of a people—the language of art at a given era. Our art should 
bear the impress of the activities, the reflection and the hopes 
of the nineteenth century. We might go back to the past for 
inspiration and suggestion, but to reproduce past types would 
only give us crystallised images without life. The vitality of art 
consisted in originality. Shakespeare’s was a new style of drama. 
Ben Jonson, hide-bound in prescribed forms, said Shakespeare 
wanted art! In architecture and the minor arts of design much 
that is bad was due to a too slavisn following of precedent, and 
an unthinking acceptance of prescribed forms. Buildings were 
thus erected on principles suggested by the usages of one age 
and one country in a succeeding age in some other part of the 
world, where these usages had ceased to exist, and the climate 
was totally dissimilar. Gothic churches were built in India, 
and Egyptian temples in Britain! The principle of truth in 
design also forbade us to follow nature slavishly. We might go 
to her as we went to history for suggestions, and should look te 
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her for inspiration. It was an error arising from an imperfect 
education in art to strive after as close an imitation of the 
forms in nature as the materials would permit. The art of 
design should aim at a conventional treatment of nature. Mr. 
Grierson then dealt at some length with form and colour in 
design, illustrating his remarks by citing examples from the 
history of art. Muchcare, he thought, was necessary in apply- 
ing ornament. Ornament ought to be an outer indication of 
what was valuable in itself. 


THE SPHINX. 


AN appeal has been made by M. Ernest Renan for funds to 

enable M. Maspero to remove the sand from arcund the 
Great Sphinx. The work, he says, is valuable, and will enable 
us to descend into a world that is more than six thousand years 
old, and will push further back the limits of a past age that 
seems to become more remote as we try to reach it. 

“The clearing of the Great Sphinx,” says M. Renan, “ was 
begun two months ago. Upto the present time the ordinary re- 
sources of the Boulak Museum have sufficed for the work, 
which might be completed in sixty days if money did not fail. 
About twenty thousand francs only are wanted. . The appeal 
for the Longson excavations, which was addressed two years 
ago to the intellectual public, was so fruitful that we are 
encouraged once more to ask the true connoisseurs in ancient 
things to contribute to one of the works, the most imperiously 
demanded by the present condition of Egyptology. The Great 
Sphinx of Ghizeh, at two steps from the Pyramids, is, in my 
opinion, the most astonishing work of the hand of man which 
past ages have bequeathed to us. It is an immense bed of 
carved rock, about 70 métres in length. The height of the 
monstrous edifice, if it were cleared, would exceed that of the 
highest houses. No fashioned monument, either in the rest of 
Egypt or in the rest of the world, can be compared to this 
strange idol, the vestige of a stage of humanity which baffles 
all our ideas. The impression which such a spectacle must 
have produced on imaginative races, and who were dominated 
by the senses, may be understood from that experienced by the 
Egyptians of the present day when standing before that enor- 
mous head emerging from the sand and casting across the 
desert its sadlook. The Arab at this sight flies terrified, either 
throwing a stone or firing a gun at the strange being. The 
temple opposite the Sphinx, if it is a temple, has also a charac- 
ter of its own. This fantastic construction resembles less the 
other temples of Egypt than the Pantheon resembles Notre 
Dame. But that. all this ensemble, which is unique in the 
world, must be of the remotest antiquity is indisputable, since 
the statues found there are those of King Chepren, thus taking 
us back to ages which everywhere but in Egypt would be called 
fabulous.” 


A VENETIAN RHAPSODY. 


HE following communication by Lord Ronald Gower 

appears in Mr. Scott’s Venzce News of Saturday last :— 

The fine arts—those of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing—are surely the most splendid ornaments, and among the 
proudest glories of a people ; where can these be better seen 
than in this glorious city of Venice? 

If we could find a fault with such a place it could only be 
that she is too excessive in her lavish display of temples and 
palaces, and that to the artist or poet the feeling of being here 
is. almost one of. intoxication ; a mental excitement that one 
might fear would leave the mind jaded and unstrung, like the 
body after any excess ; a dread that after leaving Venice other 
cities “would become hateful and unbearable. I can well 
imagine the dislike and almost loathing (had he or she no 
relatives to love) for a young artist, or one of poetic mind, 
having to return to the dull purlieus of Bloomsbury or Tyburnia, 
the darkness and dampness of Cockneydom, after having 
drunk in such soul-inspiring draughts of colour and beauty for 
eye and mind which even a few weeks’ residence in Venice 
would have given him. Well, too, can I understand one of our 
greatest poets choosing to come out here and pass the closing 
years of his illustrious life in the city of the Lagoons. 

I think it was when being shown by its owner Garrick’s 
lovely villa on the Thames, that Samuel Johnson muttered, 
“To die and leave all this would be to add another pang to 
death.” But the poets are, we know, immortals, so Robert 
Browning need not fear to come and pass some years in his 
palace on the Grand Canal. 

- Another feeling that must have come over the spirits of 
many who appreciate Venetian beauty is that when standing 
within such a place as the court of the Doge’s Palace, or on the 
Piazzetta, one’s hope and belief in immortality is strengthened ; 
to doubt of it in such a place on a fine day would be to make 
one lower than the brutes, , 


No wonder that this city has inspired more artists and poets 
than any other. Here, even since Stanfield painted, some half. 
century ago, his glowing scenes of Venice, a new race of 
English and American artists has risen, who find in the repre- 
sentation of humble Venetian life an endless field of subjects for 
their talent. Reference has so recently been made in these 
columns to Messrs. Logsdail, Melton, Fisher, and others, that 
a mere allusion to the subject will suffice. It is only a matter 
of surprise to me that a greater number of young painters do 
not follow their lead. 

The variety of Venice is one of its great charms. When 
too cold for the canals—and of late the cold has made the bare 
idea of a gondola a thing of dread—and putting aside the end - 
less churches and the museums, one can pass hours in wander - 
ing through the narrow streets. I know of nothing more 
entertaining than to do what I always do when on foot in 
Venice, losing one’s self in the maze of streets, and discovering 
art treasures in gloomy little courts, which come to one as a 
fresh surprise and delight. One is always safe of finding one’s 
right road when wishing to return, by inquiring for the Piazza 
of St. Mark. ae 

When jaded with too much sight-seeing, one gets a longing 
for unadorned nature ; then how easy to cross to the Lido, and 
to follow the tide for miles along those sands on which Byron 
loved to ride, and near which he wished to be buried. On a 
bright afternoon the half-dried foam here shines like rubies or 
emeralds, or like the antique glass so brightly prism-coloured ; 
one could fancy that even the inanimate here has emulated the 
brightness and the colour of Giorgione’s and Titian’s city ! 

A young and Venetian-inspired poet has written verses on 
the Lido which will come home to many a lover of Venice. 
Here is the last verse :— 


Oh, to win back one sunset eve 

Of all those memorable days ! 
Oh, could I faithfully believe 

That somewhere yet by winding ways 
Our lips would meet as once of yore 
Upon the Lido’s yellow shore ! 


With these graceful lines I must now say farewell to the 
most beautiful place that has ever come from the hand and 
mind of man, and join with the Venetian songster’s half-mournful 
refrain :— 

O Venezia benedetta, non ti voglio piu: lasciar ! 


* 


PATCHING A CHURCH SPIRE. 


1s MEETING of the vestry of St. Luke’s, Wellingborough, 
was held last week, under the presidency of Archdeacon 
Lightfoot, in order to consider the dangerous state of the spire 
of the parish church. © After some preliminary business the 
Archdeacon read a letter from a Mr. Parker, an expert in such 
matters, who was repairing some chimneys at Finedon. . Mr. 
Parker had been up the spire, and he recommended that it 
should be immediately stayed ro or 15 feet from the top. His 
reason for recommending that was because the spire was in a 
more dangerous state than he thought it was. Mr. Parker also 
enclosed a report as to the state of the spire. He said he 
found the top part was split for at least 10 feet down, the stone- 
work being so bad that, when removed, it would not be fit for 
use again. What he would propose to do was to erect a few 
stages—say four—beginning some 15 feet from the top stone, 
and also erecting a process for lowering the stone to the ground. 
Besides that, the vane would also have to be let down. The 
cost, he estimated, would be about 60/., provided the stone for 
doing the work was found for him. He would advise that the 
top should be stayed at once. The spire down to the base was 
in a bad, weatherbeaten state. The report then proceeded to 
state what should be done to that portion. Mr. Parker volun- 
teered to do everything at the rate of 4s. per square yard. A 
member said perhaps some explanation ought to be made as to 
how that all came about. Mr. Parker, who was employed in 
repairing some chimneys at Finedon, went on to Welling- 
borough without anyone knowing about it, and viewed the 
spire through a glass, and then wrote to Mr. Davis about it. 
He offered to make a report for two guineas, and the church- 
wardens being informed that the spire was in a dangerous 
position, did not feel justified in taking any further responsi- 
bility upon themselves. Consequently they saw the sidesmen,. 
and it was decided to call that meeting. Of course, in the ordi- 
nary way the vicar and churchwardens would be quite com- 
petent to have any repairs or alterations made which they liked,, 
and to have charged it tothe church funds. In trivial matters: 
it.would not be worth while calling a vestry meeting to> 
ask the parishioners’ advice, but this being a big affair, they 
thought it better to do so. That being the only spire in the 
town, it was to a certain extent parochial property, and another 
reason was that it was.the most reliable wind indicator in the 
place. Then if it was dangerous, it was so not only to -the 
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persons who frequented the church, but to the public who 
passed along the highway there. On a previous occasion, some 
forty years ago, the spire was partly taken down and somewhat 
repointed. It was then done by the parish, and cost about 672. 
As a matter of fact, the Nonconformists subscribed more 
liberally than some of the Churchmen, and he had every reason 
to believe that if a list were opened Nonconformists 
would prefer to assist in the matter. There was also a 
danger not only of the whole affair coming down, but that 
after the frosts pieces might drop out. Another question he asked 
Mr. Parker was what would be his charge for putting up a 
lightning conductor, and he offered to do it for gf. or 104. 
When it was being done he thought they should have a con- 
ductor. He believed for 120/. they might make a decent job of 
it, or perhaps the cost might amount to 130/, Mr. Davis con 
sidered it necessary that the work should be carried out 
immediately. Viewed from the roof of the church with a 
powerful glass, they could see that the stone was very much 
perished. He had no doubt that instead of repairing the spire 
10 feet down, as Mr. Wright Parker spoke about in his report, 
it would be nearer 16 feet. If a subscription list was started, 
he did not think they would have any difficulty in raising the 
money. Mr. Askham also called attention to the fact that one 
of the pinnacles was in a very shaky condition, and Mr. Cooke 
asked if the work would be commenced before the money was 
obtained. A+ member said he did not think the price would 
stand good unless accepted at once, for Mr. Wright Parker, 
who lived at Oldham, had his men and ladders now at Finedon. 
Mr. Cooke proposed that the churchwardens be instructed to 
take immediate precautionary measures so as to protect the 
public from any damage. This was seconded by Mr. Sanders, 
and carried unanimously. On the motion of Mr, Brown, 
seconded by Mr. Savage, it was determined to open subscription 
lists. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S STUDENT DAYS. 


HE Contemporary Review for this month contains a 
delightful article by Mr. Holman Hunt on “ The Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood,” being the first of two. It is written 
with all the sincerity that is seen in his painting. After 
describing his reasons for writing the account, Mr. Holman 
Hunt says :— 

My father was from the first strongly opposed to my 
becoming an artist; he had had reason to see the ill effects of 
a loafing, idle life, and he believed, in accordance with the 
general opinion of those days, that artists were necessarily of a 
reckless, frivolous character, and led a useless unstable life. So, 
finding that at school I scribbled more designs than exercises 
in* my copybooks, he removed me from school when I was 
about twelve and a half years old, with the intention of placing 
‘me in some city office. Owing to a fortunate accident, I was 
placed with an auctioneer and estate agent asa sort of pro- 
bationary clerk, and one day my master, coming into the office 
‘hurriedly, caught me putting away something in my- desk, and, 
insisting upon seeing it, discovered that I could draw. This led 
to inquiries on his part as to whether I had painted, and it turned 
out that he was himself fond of art, and, whenever he could get a 
-chance, practised painting. ‘“ One day,” he said to me, ‘ when 
there’s nothing much to be done, you and I will shut ourselves in 
here and have a day’s painting together ;” and it happened. Here 
were the tables turned upon my father with a vengeance. I was 
getting artistic encouragement from the very employer who 
should have been instilling into me commercial principles. This 
lasted about a year and a half, when, owing to my employer's 
‘retirement from business, I obtained another situation in the 
city at a Manchester warehouse in Cateaton Street, managed 
by a London agent of Richard Cobden. Here I sat by myself 
in a little room looking out on three blank walls, and made 
entries in a ledger, and seemed further than ever from my 
desire of becoming an artist. But here too, curiously enough, 
-another artistic friend turned up in the person of an occasional 
-clerk whose business it was to design patterns for the firm’s 
-calicoes, &c., &c. Surreptitiously I also used to try my hand 
at designing, and attained sufficient proficiency to enable my 
friend to make use of my designs on various occasions. I 
‘remember an amusing incident of this period, which gave me 
great delight at the time. The window of my room was made 
-of ground glass, and, having but little to do, I passed my time 
drawing with both pen and pencil flies upon its roughened 

surface. A good blot of ink sufficed for the body, and some 
delicate strokes with a hard pencil for the wings, and at a short 
distance the deception was perfect. Day by day the number 
of flies in that room increased, till one day, my employer 
coming in, stopped suddenly in front of the window and said, 
«I can’t make out how it is ; every day I come into this room 
there seem to be more flies in it?’ and he took out his handker- 
chief to brush them away. 

So the time went on slowly till I had been nearly a year and 
a half in the City, and disliked it more day by day. My father 


allowed me to spend my little salary in taking lessons of a City 
portrait-painter, for it was only as a profession that he dis- 
approved of artistic employment. The lessons I received from 
this artist ingrained certain habits and traditional practices of 
which in after-years I had much trouble to be rid. My master 
was in his faults as well as his virtues a follower of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The incident which put an end to my City life was 
at the outset apparently a very trivial one. When my employer 
had been out of town for some days, and: there was little to do 
in the office, an old orange woman, well enough known at that 
time about the City warehouses, entered, and, complaining 
bitterly of her lack of custom, entreated me to buy something 
“just for a hansel.” ‘I tell you what I’ll do,” said 1; “I won’t 
buy any oranges, but, if you’ve really got nothing to do, sit 
down here, and I’Jl paint your portrait.” Old Hannah was 
delighted with the idea, and then and there I painted her ona 
bit of sized paper, “in her habit as she lived,” her basket on 
her head and an orange in her hand. To make a long story 
short, this led to my retirement ; my master happened to come 
in and see the portrait where it was pinned up to dry behind 
the door; he showed it to several people, and the knowledge of 
it came to my father’s ears. And my determination to bea 
painter having been increased by this little success, I told him 
so frankly. I would be an artist, and nothing but an artist, and 
if he kept me in the City till I was twenty-one, he would only 
be taking away so much of my chance of doing anything in the 
profession. I was then sixteen. After many objections, my 
father yielded so far as to allow me to try at my ownrisk. He 
was at this time hampered by a desperate law-suit which took 
away half his savings. 

I just managed to pay my expenses by painting portraits 
three days per week, whilst on the others I drew at the British 
Museum, in the Sculpture Gallery, and the Print-room. It was 
a hard fight. Sometimes I copied pictures, sometimes acted as 
journeyman to other copyists, but the most curious part of my 
work was that of altering existing portraits to suit the fancy of 
their owners. My first commission of this kind was, I remem- 
ber, from a Mr. Godfrey. He had a portrait of which he did 
not like the expression or dress, so he employed me to put 
another coat on the figure, and alter his expression. 
faithfully executed to his satisfaction, and was duly paid. Still, 
these windfalls were rare; and though many people had told 
me at the time of Old Hannah’s portrait that they would give 
me commissions if I would set up as an artist, when I did so 
they thought—naturally enough, I suppose—that they would 
wait till I had gained more experience. A year went by. Ihad 
tried to gain admission as a student at the Academy, and 
been rejected, and again I tried with a like result. Then my 
father spoke very seriously. I was wasting my time and 
energy ; I should do no good asa painter. My drawings were 
clever enough for friends to admire, but between them and the 
professional there was a great gulf, and so on; winding up with 
that he would allow me to try once more, but, if that failed, I 
must “ go back to the City.”. To this I reluctantly consented, 
and, a year and a half after I left my high stool in the ware- 
house, sent in my third drawing to the Academy, and was at 
last successful. 
way to make up with fellow-students who had begun years 
before myself. Millais (then about fifteen), though two years 
younger than myself, had already won the principal medal in 
the Antique School before I had gained admission to the 
Academy. Indeed I was, in fact, slow in proving my ability in 
such exercises as were set for us in the Antique School, and 
many dunces at first distanced me in the Academicians’ favour. 
I had, however, already made the acquaintance of Millais over 
a drawing in the British Museum. .... 

Rossetti was also a student there at that time, of which I 
shall have occasion to speak presently. The first bit of genuine 
instruction which I received, and one, moreover, which in some 
ways perhaps determined the whole of the course of my artistic 
life, came about in this wise. While engaged in copying Zhe 
Blind Fiddler, a visitor looking over me said that Wilkie 
painted it without any dead colouring, but finished each 
bit as fresco was done. The speaker had been the painter’s 
pupil, and had been taught the same practice, which he kindly 
proved later by showing his own work. I looked at all paint- 
ings now with the question whether it had been so with them. 
It was a revelation to me, and I began to trace the purity 
of work in the quattrocentists to this drilling of undeviating 
manipulation which fresco-painting had furnished to them, 
and I tried to put aside the loose irresponsible handling to 
which I had been trained, and which was universal at the 
time, and to adopt the plan of painting which allowed no 
excuse for a false touch. I was not able to succeed completely 
in all parts of my work, but the taste for clean work, for 
clear forms and tints, grew in me, and the quattrocentist work, 
as I saw it in the Francias, the Garafola, the Van Eyck, and 
the others, became dearer to me as I progressed in my attempt 
to purify my style. I attempted humble subject-pictures during 
my earliest student days, and sent them to the exhibitions, and 
was favoured by admittance; they were honest, though some- 


All this I - 


I had, however, despite all my energy, a long 
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times bungling, examples of my advancing aims. Careful 
observation and the reading of “ Lanzi” convinced me that all 
the great Italian artists, including the cinquecentists, had grown 
from a training of patient self-restraint, imposed by masters 
who had never indulged their hands in uncertainty and dash, 
and that the wise and enthusiastic pupils had delighted in the 
devotion of humility till far on in their maturity. The dandelion 
clock in the Sz. Catherine by Raphael, andthe flowers—notably 
the purple flag blossoms—in the Bacchus and Ariadne by 
Titian, were edifying examples of this spirit in the highest 
masters, altogether, as it seemed, overlooked by modern 
students. ‘ 

Dulwich Gallery was one of my haunts. There I observed 
that an early portrait of his mother by Rubens had un- 
expectedly this characteristic of care and humility ; and a por- 
trait by Holbein there fascinated me with its delicate painting. 
It was of a man possessing a stubbly white beard, It is now 
forty-two years since I have seen these, but more notable 
examples of early practice have confirmed the conclusions they 
forced upon me, that in art, as in other pursuits, it is a loss in 
the end both for schools and for individuals to begin as masters. 
My business was, however, only for myself. I had to find out 
a path for my own feet, and for mine only. I had no temptation 
to think of founding a school. By nature, and by the en- 
couragement of my City painting master, I was slovenly, and 
impatient for result. Once having decided this to be my besetting 
sin, I had pursuing proofs of the need of self-restraint. What 
might be profitable as a course for other students was shut out 
to me, and, as I sought in every direction for the guidance of 
my own steps, so it seemed to me it was necessary for others to 
do, since there was no systematic instruction to be had. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Ne the sixth ordinary meeting of this society, held at the 
society’s rooms, 9 Cook Street, on Monday, Mr. Thos. 
Mercer, the president, in the chair, it was announced that the 
president had received a circular from the secretaries of the 
movement for presenting a testimonial to the Rev. H. H. 
Higgins, and also a letter asking that the subject should be 
brought before the society.—The President said the council of 
the society had had the matter under consideration, and it had 
been decided that it was not within their province, as a body, 
to contribute to the testimonial. The council, however, com- 
mended the proposal to the favourable attention of individual 
members.—Mr. Aldrich introduced the subject of the efforts 
being made to bring about federation among architects.—On 
the motion of Mr. Cook, seconded by Mr. Hay, it was resolved, 
“That this society, having heard that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has appointed a special committee to report 
upon the existing relations of the Institute with other architec- 
tural bodies in the United Kingdom, the colonies, and depen- 
dencies, to consider the question of federation generally, and 
has invited a representative (Mr. Aldrich) to act upon this 
committee, hereby expresses its approval of the action of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and undertakes to give 
the special committee its cordial support.” The paper of the 
evening was read by Mr. R. B. Preston, of the Manchester 
Architectural Society. It was entitled, “Some Account of the 
Ancient University and City of St. Andrews,” with illustrative 
sketches. 


THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
SCHEME. 


HE movement in favour of new municipal buildings for 
Edinburgh may be said to have been advanced: another 

stage at a meeting on Tuesday, when, says the Scotsman, a Sub- 
Committee of the Lord Provost’s Committee came to the 
conclusion that the present site in Royal Exchange, along with 
that of adjacent buildings, might be adapted, with greater 
advantage to the public than could be obtained by moving 
elsewhere. The committee had before them the sketch plan 
which.Mr. Morham, the city superintendent of works, was 
recently instructed to prepare, with the view of showing what 
might be called the possibilities of the present site. This 
sketch plan takes regard of the whole area lying between 
Warriston Close on the west, and Allan’s Close on the east, and 
also contemplates, it is understood, the extension of the pro- 
posed buildings as far back as Cockburn Street. The acquisi- 
tion of the adjoining properties, east and west, would thus give 
opportunity for the preservation of a clear space for light and 
air all round the proposed buildings. It is stated that the 
Clydesdale Bank are willing, at a reasonable figure, to make 
over their present premises on the east side of the Royal Ex- 
change, on condition that accommodation is provided for them 
in the new building—in all likelihood at the corresponding 
portion of it. An idea which, it is understood, has been put 


forward in committee is that the ground floor of the opposite or 
western side of the new building towards the front might be 
given to the Burgh Court-room. Nothing, however, is, of 
course, settled as to the internal arrangements of the new build- 
ings, beyond the general principle that in them the whole of the 
municipal offices ought to be concentrated; but this much 
seems to have been decided on, that the present scheme should 
not include a city hall. As to the matter of cost, a sum of 
80,000/. has been mentioned as the probable outlay which the 
scheme would involve ; but this is merely an off-hand figure. 
An expenditure of 80,000/. would, it is calculated, mean an 
addition to the municipal assessments equivalent to 3d. per 1/., 
if spread over a period of twenty-one years. The Edinburgh 
Improvement Scheme, it may be recalled, entailed an addition 
of 4d. per 1/7. to the rates at the commencement. The com- 
mittee, as above indicated, approved of having the proposed 
buildings on the present site, and agreed to recommend the 
Council, accordingly, at its meeting on Tuesday next. They 
also, it is understood, decided to ask that the Council should 
then give authority for the necessary steps being taken, im 
order that competitive designs may be invited in the usual way, 
and premiums offered for the most meritorious, 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


T was announced in the Gazette of Tuesday, that Lord 
Esher, the Marquis of Lothian, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Marquis of Bath, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of Car- 
narvon, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the Bishop of Chester, the 
Bishop of Limerick, Lord Acton, Lord Carlingford, Sir George: 
Dasent, Sir William Hardy, and Mr. H.C. M. Lyte, Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, are appointed members of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the place in which documents. 
illustrative of history or of general public interest belonging to 
private persons are deposited, and to consider whether, with 
the consent of the owners, means might not be taken to render 
such documents available for public reference. The com- 
missioners are authorised to call in the aid and co-operation of 
all possessors of manuscripts and papers, and to assure them 
that no information is sought except such as relates to public 
affairs, and that no knowledge or information obtained from: 
their collections will be promulgated without their consent. 
The commissioners are also empowered, with the consent of the 
owners, to make abstracts and catalogues of such manuscripts. 
Mr. John Romilly is appointed secretary to the commission. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE report of Sir F. W. Burton gives details relating to 
the Gallery and establishment during the past year. 


Additions and Alterations to the Building. 


The second contract for building works rendered necessary 
by the extension of the National Gallery having been settled 
early last year, the erection of the walls was at once com- 
menced, and a portion of the building has since risen to its full 
height. The central staircase has, however, still to be con- 
structed, and considerable time must elapse before even the 
exterior of the entire work can be completed. Should this be 
accomplished at the close of the present year, it is to be hoped 
that the new rooms may become available for their purpose in 
1887. 

The structural alterations required for this work involved the 
sacrifice of a room previously devoted to the exhibition of certain 
water-colour drawings by De Wint and Cattermole, bequeathed 
to the Gallery by the late Mr. John Henderson ; a few crayon 
studies of landscape by Gainsborough, the gift of Mr. Thomas. 
Birch Wolfe ; and some other miscellaneous works. All these, 
together with some monochrome paintings by Rubens and 
Vandyke, which formed part of the Peel Collection, have been 
transferred to two rooms on the ground floor of the east wing, 
formerly occupied by the Keeper of the Royal Academy, but 
disused since the removal of that Institution to Burlington 
House; while a third room in the same quarter has been 
devoted to the reception of some sketches by Turner previously 
unexhibited. By the insertion of doorways between these 
rooms, they are now placed in direct communication with each 
other, the whole forming a little water-colour gallery, to which 
the public have access from the entrance hall. 

The passage leading from Trafalgar Square to St. George’s 
Barracks had long been used, not only by the military as an 
access to their quarters, but by recruits applying for enlistment 
in the army; and the presence of the latter had gradually 
become a source of disorder and inconvenience, to which the 
attention of the Trustees had been called. At the suggestion 
of Sir Edmund Henderson, who officially inspected the building 
last year, this passage is now enclosed by doors, forming an 
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entrance to the offices of the National Gallery and available for 


no other purpose. 

The ground-floor room in the central block formerly occupied 
by the Reference Library being now devoted to the exhibition 
of cabinet pictures belonging to the British School, the Library 
has been transferred to the West Wing, where it is more con- 
veniently accessible to the officers of the Gallery. 


Suspension of Grant for Purchase of Pictures. 

In the last report a hope was expressed that the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury would reconsider 
their decision to suspend, during a certain term of years (in 
consequence of the purchase of two pictures from the Blenheim 
Collection), the annual grant of 10,000/. to the Gallery for 
the purchase of pictures; and while the Estimate for the 
National Gallery Vote of 1886-87 was in course of preparation 
a deputation from the Board waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the purpose of reopening this question. The 
Trustees and Director regret to add that their appeal was in- 
effectual. But they are encouraged to hope that, should an 
opportunity arise for the acquisition of any remarkable work of 
art, Her Majesty’s Treasury will be prepared to propose a 
special Vote in Parliament for its purchase. 


Annual Cleaning of the Gallery. 

For several years past the annual cleaning of the Gallery 
has been so arranged that the public have been admitted daily, 
without interruption, throughout the year, except on two days, 
viz., the Thursday preceding and the Saturday following Good 
Friday, when the walls of the Entrance Hall and Staircases are 
cleansed. In the present year half the Gallery will be kept 
open on each of those days, and when the new staircase has 
been completed it is hoped that it will afford means of securing 
admission to the public every day from the Ist of January to 
the 31st of December, Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday alone excepted. 


Extension of Hours for opening the Gallery. 

In April last a letter was addressed by the Board to Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, recommending that the hours during which 
the National Gallery is kept open in the summer months should 
be extended. The Lords Commissioners were pleased to 
assent to this proposition, and after some correspondence 
between. them and the Board it was arranged that in the 
months of April and September the Gallery, instead of being 
closed as heretofore at 5 P.M. should be kept open until 6 P.M., 
and that during the months of May, June, July, and August, 
the Gallery, instead of being closed at 6 P.M., should be kept 
open until 7 p.M. The new rule was carried into effect last 
summer. The cost of this change, in additional pay to the 
sub-officials for extra hours of service, will be about 160/. per 
annum, which bears but a small proportion to the annual 
receipts derived from admission fees paid by the public on 
students’ days, now estimated at 1,000/. per annum. 


Increase of Official Work in the Department. 

As sixty years have now elapsed since the first establishment 
of the National Gallery, and thirty years since it was reconsti- 
tuted by the Treasury Minute dated 27th March 1855, the 
present seems to be a fitting opportunity for calling attention to 
. the remarkable growth of the Institution in extent, importance, 
and popularity, which has taken place within those periods. 

The small but valuable group of 28 pictures purchased by 
the Government from Mr. Angerstein in’ 1824, formed the 
nucleus of a collection which thirty years later included 420 
works. The present number of pictures in the possession of 
the Department is about 1,200, of which 180 (chiefly examples 
of the British School) are on loan to other Government 
Establishments and to Provincial Institutions, while nearly 
1,000 are on public view at the National Gallery, so that 
within the space of one generation the collection has nearly 
trebled. In 1838 the present building in Trafalgar Square 
was completed, but it was not until 1869, when the Royal 
Academy removed to Burlington House, that the entire 
structure was devoted to its present purpese. In 1876 an addi- 
tional wing was added, which augmented the superficial area 
and available wall-space by more than half. But the accom- 
modation then provided was soon found insufficient, and new 
rooms are now in course of erection, which, when completed, 
will extend the National Gallery to about twice the size of the 
original building as it stood in 1855. This enlargement of the 
structure has necessarily involved an increase of the staff of 
attendants and servants. Thirty years ago five curators, one 
messenger, five porters, and four housemaids sufficed for the 
minor service of this establishment, making a total of 15. The 
present number of attendants and servants is 30. 

The absence of a turnstile at the entrance to the National 
Gallery renders the statistics formerly returned as to the daily 
number of visitors far from trustworthy. Even in later years a 
turnstile has only been used to record the admission of the 
public by payment on students’ days. In 1881 it registered 


28,777 visitors, at 6d. each on Thursdays and Fridays. In 
1885 the number was 52,378, at 6d. each on Thursdays and 
Fridays. 

It has been computed that the proportion of persons who 
pay for entrance to public institutions in London is usually 
one-eighth the number of those who enter on free days. On 
this assumption the number of the public gratuitously admitted 
to the Gallery in 1885 would be over 400,000. But the hall 
porter’s return (arrived at by means of counting the visitors as 
they enter) reaches double that amount. 

The extended use made of the collection by art students 
and copyists is still more remarkable. When the Gallery was 
first opened the number of persons admitted to copy was 
designedly restricted by certain limits, and even after those 
restrictions had been removed the number of students who 
availed themselves of the privilege was comparatively small. 
Even as late as 1855 the total number of students’ cards issued 
since the foundation of the Gallery was 2,150, while the actual 
number admitted during the year was sixty-three. At the close 
of 1885 the students’ register contained 10,667 names, of which 
388 have been added since the issue of the last report. The 
extraordinary influx of students within the last few years may 
be ascribed to various causes, among which the establishment 
of numerous schools of art in the metropolis must be reckoned. 
But it is probable that the improved accommodation now pro- 
vided by the Keeper for students at the National Gallery, and 
the organised system on which facilities for their work are 
afforded twice a week to nearly 300 copyists per diem, have 
contributed to the present result. The course now pursued 
with respect to the admission of students is more vigilant 
and methodical than formerly. A more detailed register 
has been opened to recerd their names and the pre- 
liminary conditions fulfilled on their admission. Other 
entry books and forms have been rendered necessary by 
recent changes, and those which relate to finance have largely 
multiplied. Among other details by which the increase of 
official work at the Gallery may be gauged, is the extent of cor- 
respondence carried on by the department. Within the last 
ten years the postal account has doubled, and the total 
amount of letters answered in 1885 was not far short of 3,000. 

The number of pictures annually offered for sale to the 
National Gallery is very large, and though the proportion of 
those offers which deserve serious consideration is sometimes 
insignificant, it has been thought desirable to record them all 
without exception. Accordingly a register has been opened 
since 1878 in which full particulars of such offers are entered in 
a tabulated form for reference. No less than 300 of these 
entries were made in 1885. 

The abolition of the autumnal recess (during which the 
Gallery was formerly closed for six weeks) ; the admission of 
the public by payment on students’ days; the extended hours 
for keeping the collection open to the inspection of visitors ; 
and the annual grant by means of which the contents of the 
library have been supplemented, are all recent measures which, 
while undoubtedly promoting the utility of this establishment, 
involve additional work and increased responsibility in the 
department. These facts unless officially notified might, 
perhaps, escape attention, and on that account the Trustees of 
the National Gallery desire to place them on record in this 
report. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT, 
BOSTON, U.S. 


SCHEME has been drawn up by some of the Boston 

architects, by which it is proposed to substitute a board 

of control for the existing office of city architect. The follow- 

ing are the principal suggestions :— ; 

First—The mayor to appoint a board of control composed 

of the city engineer and the inspector of buildings, er officio, 

and three architects, who are to be neither directly nor indi- 

rectly interested pecuniarily in city work during their term of 
office. These architects are to serve without salary. 

This board is to appoint three architects, to whom is to be 
entrusted such city buildings as the board do not deem expedient 
to be awarded by competition. It will be the duty. of the board 
to hold meetings as often as once a month, and to pass on the 
designs and estimates for proposed public buildings, to make 
sure that buildings are executed according to the approved 
designs and estimates, and that the public business of architects 
in charge of public works is properly conducted. 

The board is to pass upon the expenditures made on all 
public buildings, and to report thereon, and upon the whole 
matter connected with the work, to the Mayor. 

Second—The architects in charge of public works are to 
supply 1! labour and materials for the production of designs, 
specifications, and estimates, and are to direct and supervise 
the execution of the work. The work is to be conducted by 
the architects in charge, in the same manner as private work, 
and the sole compensation for these architects shall be a com- 
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mission of 5 per cent. upon the total cost of the works entrusted 
to them by the board. 

Third—Where constant superintendence of the work is 
necessary, the board may authorise the architects in charge to 
secure the services of a permanent superintendent for any 
building. It is the duty of the superintendent to see that the 
work is done in conformity with the plans, estimates, and speci- 
fications, and that the architects’ instructions are properly 
carried out. These superintendents must be constantly in 
attendance at the works during the hours of labour. They are 
to be paid a salary by the city treasurer direct, and are subject 
to removal by the board. 

Fourth—It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of 
Buildings to report to the board all repairs and alterations 
which may seem necessary, and the board is to appoint an 
architect, one of the three regular appointees to inspect the 
buildings, require such repairs or alterations, and report on the 
matter to the board. Then by direction of the board the 
architect is to make drawings, specifications, and estimates for 
the work, and is to receive compensation of five per cent. 
commission on the total cost of the work ; this compensation 
includes the service of supervision by the architect in charge, 
but superintendents for such work may be appointed as above 
at the discretion of the board. 

Fifth—It shall be the duty of the architect in charge of city 
work to furnish the board, without extra charge, with full copies 
of quarter-scale drawings, specifications, and estimates for all 
work executed by them. These drawings, specifications, and 
estimates are to be entrusted to the care of the Inspector of 
Buildings. 

Sixth—The architects on the Board of Control are to be 
appointed as follows : One for the term of three years ; one for 
the term of two years ; and one for the term of one year. The 
term of office of the architects appointed by the Board of Con- 
‘trol is to be one year. Superintendents are subject to removal 
ee ae architects in charge, by and with the consent of the 
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The New House of Commons. 


S1R,—I have naturally taken a large interest in the question, 
originally mooted some months ago by Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
M.P., as to the necessary enlargement or rebuilding of the 
House of Commons, in order that sufficient accommodation 
therein may be provided for the 670 members of the House ; 
and, after careful consideration of all the suggestions that have 
been made to the committee of the House in 1867, 1868, and 
since, and after attentive study of the present building, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is not desirable to build over and 
block up the Commons Court, as was proposed by my late 
brother in 1867, or to do the like to the Star Chamber Court, 
as has also been lately suggested. I should, on the contrary, 
be most anxious not to interfere with the main arrangements of 
the building as designed by my father by any alteration in the 
position of the House, and I think that the least possible 
derangement in this respect, affecting also the several approaches 
to the House, will be most agreeable to the members. 

I see no difficulty in effecting all that is desired by adding 
laterally to the House on each side to such extent as is required, 
and so as to provide seats for all the 670 members without 
galleries. To do this new side division-lobbies would be built 
in the Commons Court and Star Chamber Courts respectively, 
diminishing their area but still retaining a large part of the 
space in them which is valuable for light and ventilation to the 
other parts of the building adjacent to them. The position of 
the Speaker’s chair and the table of the House would remain 
unaltered, and the bench fittings would also remain as at 
present, except that they should be respaced so as to provide 
additional gangway and to give more room from back to back 
of the seats. The arrangements at the Bar end of the House, 
and the Peers’, Speaker’s, and Strangers’ Galleries over the Bar 
would not be interfered with. The Reporters’ Gallery would 
remain placed as at present, but its accommodation would be 
considerably increased. The present roof of the House would 
remain as it is, and the ceiling would be in the same form, but 
extended over the lateral spaces thrown into the House, thus 
preserving its acoustical advantages. The warming and venti- 
Jating arrangements would need no radical change, and only 
extension to the larger cubical area of the new House. 

It will, I think, be evident that the scheme I propose, and 
which I have carefully worked out in plan and section, would 
be the least costly that can be suggested to meet all the known 
requirements. By sufficient time being given for the prepara- 
tion of the work elsewhere, ready to go into its place with great 
expedition, I feel sure that an energetic contractor could carry 


out the work I propose during a single recess of Parliament, so 
that no temporary House would be necessary. 

Another very desirable alteration could be made at the same 
time. The present tea-room and adjoining reading-room are 
very small and insufficient for their purposes. I think a better 
arrangement would be to place these in the river-front on the 
principal floor, where the present dining-rooms are, and to 
place a new suite of dining-rooms on the floor below, level with 
the terrace and members’ smoking-room. There would be no 
constructional difficulty in doing this. A new staircase only 
would be needed from the library corridor to the lower floor. 
If this were done, the space occupied by the present tea-room 
and reading-room could be divided into six or seven private 
rooms for Ministers, in close and convenient proximity to the 
new House, in place of those now appropriated to this purpose, 
which are dispersed in the most inconvenient positions in dif- 
ferent parts of the building. 

It is understood that a Committee is soon to be appointed 
to consider this important question, before whom I shall hope 
to be permitted to explain my views more in detail. 

Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES BARRY. 
1 Westminster Chambers : March 27, 1886. 


R.Y.2.A. Charter. 


SirR,—Although the danger of the Institute being placed at 
the mercy of its own Council or being subjected to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council has probably passed away, 
there still remains a great chance of its suffering in the future 
from that which has caused great inconvenience in the past, 
namely, finding its action limited by chance expressions in its 
Charter. 

All the Institute requires from the Crown is an enabling 
Charter, but it seems good to the Council to insist on the matter 
being considered only on the lines of a document originally 
drawn with the view of defining and so limiting all future 
action, f 

Having regard to the weight of the solid Council vote on 
divisions, I venture with your permission, through the medium 
of your paper, to ask all Fellows of the Institute to be in their 
places on Monday, and to exercise their independent judgment 
on the important points which will be submitted to their con- 
sideration.—I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Lacy W. RIDGE. 

7 Upper Woburn Place, London, W.C.: 

March 31, 1886. 


The Institute Charter and the Associates. 


S1iR,—On the 13th inst. I wrote to Mr. Julian, Honorary 
Secretary of the Associates’ Committee, expressing surprise 
that no meeting of the Associates had been called to consider 
the Report of the Charter Committee. I received a reply from 
Mr. Julian in which he said: “I will bring your suggestion of 
another General Meeting of Associates before the committee. 
I quite think it the right course, but only fear that it may be 
difficult to persuade many to attend.” 

I have not been favoured with the decision of the committee 
as to the calling of a general meeting, but the following circular 
received this morning seems to make it clear that so far as the 
Associates’ Committee is concerned, each Associate having 
views on the question of the Charter will have to address the 
special general meeting next Monday if he desires the Institute 
to be informed of his opinions on the most important event in 
its history since its formation :— 

** New Charter, R.I.B.A.—The Associates’ Committee desires 
to impress upon you the urgency of showing your interest in 
the proposed new Charter by attending the special general 
meeting of the Institute to be held on Monday, April 5th ,at 
7 p.m. Although Associates have no votes they have the right 
to speak on these occasions. Your attention is also called to 
the following resolution which was passed wmanimously at a 
meeting of the committee held on the 25thinst. The Associates’ 
Committee having carefully considered the report of the 
minority of the Charter Committee is of opinion that the report 
of the majority is far more favourable to the interests of the 
Associates.—29th March, 1886.” 

This circular which, by the way is not signed by any officer 
or member of the committee, shows that the committee is alive, 
but I doubt very much whether this action is better than no 
action at all, and I feel sure that the Associates generally will 
have received it with surprise and regret ; with surprise that so 
meaningless a circular should have been issued, and with regret 
that the committee should so absolutely ignore the great body 
of Associates whose interests the committee was appointed to 
promote. It is no doubt interesting to be told that the com- 
mittee carefully considered the minority report and that it 
prefers the report of the majority. It would, however, have 
been more to the point if the committee had carefully considered 
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the report of the majority and had followed up that considera- 
tion by coming to some definite conclusion respecting it. 

The Associates’ Committee was really called into existence 
to improve the status of the Associates in the Institute, and 
thereby to strengthen the Institute itself. To be permitted to 
speak and not to vote was thought to be unsatisfactory. The 
committee has improved on this state of things, and so far as 
the great body of the Associates are concerned, the committee 
acts without affording an opportunity to the Associates to speak, 
to say nothing of voting. 

The committee having neglected to call a meeting of 
Associates, someone else must take the initiative if the 
Associates, as a body are to make their views known to the 
Institute before the new Charter is passed, and I therefore ven- 
ture to invite the Associates to a meeting to be held at the 
Langham Hotel, on Monday next, at five o’clock, for the purpose 
of considering the report of the Charter Committee, and to pass 
such resolutions as may be thought desirable for submission to 
the special general meeting of the Institute. 

As J have no time to confer with others in time for the issue 
of a circular notice, I venture to ask you to publish this letter, 
and in conclusion I invite Associates to send me amemorandum 
of any resolutions they would like to submit to the meeting, 
which I will endeavour to print in the form of an agenda, so far 
as they reach me by Saturday evening.—I am, yours faithfully, 

MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A. 
8, Park Place Villas, W.: March 31st, 1886. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Wolverhampton.—A contract has been entered into with 
Messrs. Bradney & Co. for the erection of a large extension to 
the factory of the Forder Cab Company, consisting of a six- 
storey factory, 112 feet long and 4o feet wide. This contract is 
only the first portion of the very extensive additions con- 
templated. The scheme, when complete, will increase the 
premises to five or six times the present capacity. The work is 
to be carried on by night as well as by day. Mr. Oliver Essex, 
of Birmingham, is the architect. 


e 
CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Knaresborough.—The chancel of Holy Trinity Church has 
‘been decorated from designs by Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan. 
The whole of the walls have been painted a warm vellum tint, 
enriched with diapers and ornaments chiefly in shades of red 
and green, and framed by borderings in rich blue carried round 
the splays of the windows and otherwise marking out and 
accentuating the architectural construction. The diapers dis- 
play considerable richness of detail, and are so arranged that 
those upon the lower portions of the walls are both bolder and 
more uniform in colour than those at the upper portions, where 
the work is smaller and the colours more brilliant altogether. 
Between each of the windows of the side walls are medallions 
containing figures of angels with musical instruments, and in 
the space above the east window arch are similar medallions— 
the six lower ones containing angels in adoration, and the upper 
and central one a demi-figure of Christ with the Book, and with 
the right hand raised in the act of blessing. In addition to 
these, eight full-length figures are painted upon the east wall 
on either side of the east window. These are richly worked in 
colours upon a gold ground, and are separated by architectural 
shaftings and surmounted by canopies, done principally in bold 
outline. The selection of figures for this part of the work 
embraces many of the saints and holy men connected with the 
district in former times, as well as some of those famous in 
connection with the See of Ripon more recently, as follows :— 
St. Paul, St. Columba, St. Wilfrid, St. Robert of Knaresbrough, 
Bishop Andrewes, Archbishop Laud, Bishop Ken, and Arch- 
bishop Longley. The whole of the work has been carried out 
by Messrs, Powell Bros., of Leeds. 


GENERAL. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt has sent a portrait bust of a 
lady to the Salon. 


_Mir. Madox Brown has completed another of his mural 
paintings in the Manchester Town Hall. The subject is 
Humphrey Chetham’s Life Dream, and represents the college 
garth with several children playing on the grass, the scholar 
being shown in the foreground. 

-~ & Block of Buildings to accommodate 130 extra boys is 
to be added to St. Oswald’s College, Ellesmere. The cost will 
be about 5,o00/., and an appeal has been issued for funds. 


The Glasgow Society of Lady Artists opened an exhi- 
bition of works numbering over one hundred on Saturday last. 


Professor Young on Friday last gave a lecture at the 
George’s Art School, Glasgow. A reference to expression in 
landscape as distinguished from figure painting and sculpture 
was followed by a careful analysis of many of the figures in 
the most celebrated works of modern and ancient masters. 


A Memorial Window to William Shakespeare will be un- 
veiled by the Lord Mayor on Friday, May 14, in the church 
of St. James, Shoreditch, which is ws @ vis to the site of the 
old Curtain Theatre. 


The Lord Mayor will pay a visit to the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great about the middle: of this month, when 
Mr. Aston Webb, the architect for the proposed works of 
restoration, will read a paper on “The Architecture of St. 
Bartholomew’s.” 


The Science and Art Department has_ purchased the 
fine collection of old blue-and-white Nankin porcelain belong- 
ing to Mr. James Orrock, R.I., which has been exhibited at 
South Kensington during the last two years. 


A Company is to be formed for the purpose of obtaining 
funds to erect a town hall in Elland. Asite has been purchased 
for the erection of public baths. 


Mr. John Price, architect, of Loughborough, having been 
appointed director of the Sanitary Department at Cairo, was. 
entertained at dinner by his fellow-townsmen prior to his de- 
parture for Egypt. 


Messrs. J. Hurnet & Son, of Glasgow, have completed 
the plans for the new Athenzeum, St. George’s Place, Glas- 
gow, comprising news-rooms, library, classrooms, restaurant 
and a large gymnasium. The cost is estimated at about 1,5002° 


A Course of Lectures on sanitary subjects will be com- 
menced at the Parkes Museum to-morrow (Saturday). They 
are intended for the instruction of sanitary inspectors. 


The House Property Owners of Seaham Harbour have 
waited on the Local Board to call attention to the alarming 
subsidence in the houses of thetown. Nearly one-half the town 
is said to be more or less affected. 


I. Combe d’Alma, an engineer of Bordeaux, has discovered 
a process of producing gas for illumination at a cheap rate, by 
the distillation of-the oil derived from the pine trees of the 
district. The efficacy of the gas has been demonstrated 
in various towns. 


“The First Performance of the “Story of Orestes” willl 
take place at the* Prince’s. Hall; Piccadilly, on the evening of 
May 13, and that of the “Tale of Troy” on the afternoon of 
May 14, instead of the dates previously announced. 


Sir Thomas Brassey has been appointed chairman of the 
committee on the Employers’ Liability Act Amendment Bill. 


Sunday last was the anniversary of the consecration of 
Kirkcaldy parish church, which took place 642 years ago. 


Mr. G. Courtauld, the founder of the Halstead Cottage 
Hospital, Essex, intends to enlarge and extend the building at 
his own cost. 


The Leeds Town Council on Wednesday settled that 
some of the Leeds artists should be appointed to assist in the 
arrangements for an exhibition of fine arts in the autumn. 


A Large Portion of the new Market Hall in course of erec- 
tion at Llandudno was blown down during the heavy gale on 
Tuesday. 


The Local Government Board have sanctioned the 
borrowing of 2,300/. for the acquisition of a public park and 
extension of the gas undertaking at St. Helens. 


The Grain Warehouse of Mr. Ling, Carlisle, has recently 
been renovated, and new floors put in, except the fifth floor. 
On Monday this floor collapsed under a weight of 30 tons of 
grain, and in the fall carried away the fourth and third floors. 


The Tower of London has been re-opened for the admission: 
of visitors. There will for the present be two free days in the 
week, namely, Monday and Saturday, and on the other days 
admission may be obtained on payment of 6¢@. each person, 
which will include access to the armouries. The Jewel House 
is still closed for repairs, but will be accessible on and after 
May 1,’on the same conditions as the armouries. 
admission to the Tower of. London are from ten to four, except- 
ing- the summer months (May to September inclusive), when the 
closing hour on free days is extended to 6 P.M. ; 


The Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Naturalists and 


Archzologists’ Field Club was held on Tuesday, when a paper 


was read by the president, Mr. Bloxam, F.S.A., on the origin 
of Medizval le: erds. 


Chapsuis’ Reflectors for the Navy.— Manufactory, 6% 
Fleet Street. 


The hours of 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee was 
held on Monday when the negotiations with the Corporation 
‘in respect of the site were considered. The Corporation have 
offered to give a part of the open space of the Old Hay- 
market, which is on the south-west of the site, in exchange 
for a shop ten feet wide along the St. John’s Lane frontage. 
The site would thus be lengthened, and a better approach 
on one side could be formed. The committee agreed to 
the proposal, subject to the approval of the Ecclesiastical 
‘Commissioners. 


THE subject was assigned on Friday last for the first com- 
petition in the section of sculpture for the Prix de Rome. 
It was originally proposed by M. Cuapu and is taken from 
the tenth book of Quintus Curtius where the historian des- 
cribes an incident which occurred at the death of ALEXANDER 
the Great. Itis as follows : “On the fourth day the soldiers, 
partly because they suspected he was dead, and partly 
because they could no longer bear the deprivation of his 
presence, came full of grief to the palace, desiring to be 
admitted to see the king. When they beheld him they burst 
into tears and one would have thought they assisted at his 
funeral. It is a thing that surpasses all belief, that notwith- 
standing his weak condition, ALEXANDER should be able to 
keep himself in the same position resting on his elbow until 
all the army to the last man had saluted him.” 


THE new galleries of the Luxembourg, designed by 
M. GonpDoI, are now open. They form a separate building 
and are more suggestive of a public exhibition than the old 
rooms. Strange to say, the new building is the first that 
has been constructed in Paris fora public gallery.. The rooms 
in the Luxembourg were originally intended to be as little 
used by the public as those in Buckingham Palace, and the 
‘stairs to the rooms containing the paintings were suggestive 
‘of a house at a low rent. The galleries were, however, for 
artists, the most attractive in Paris. As the contents were 
restricted to the works of modern French masters, they had 
a closer relation to the present than the works of greater 
but more ancient painters. It was, however, extremely 
difficult to copy some of the works which had to be hung in 
a narrow passage, and the largest room was not well lighted. 
In the new galleries the lighting is, if anything, too strong, 
but that is a defect which is remediable. There are six 
rooms, of which one is assigned to the sculpture, that in its 
former quarters received unstinted praise: CouTurRE’s great 
picture, which might be considered a key to Grppon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ is still retained. 
Although from its age it should belong to the Louvre, it has 
been so well associated with the Luxembourg that it could 
‘not be removed. It now occupies the post of honour. 


THERE will be a general feeling of relief among archi- 
tects, when it is found that the draft of the proposed charter 
has gone through the formality of approval by a general 
meeting. For ten months at least the members have a 
_chance of being free from disturbance on its account. The 
-amount of interest that was taken in the subject, could be 
gauged by the number of Fellows attending on Monday. 
There were only about fifty, but that was more than suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The minority of four, who recom- 
mended the rejection of the report of the general com- 
mittee, did not find more than five supporters. It was 
difficult for so small an opposition to hold their. ground. 
- At the beginning of the first meeting, Mr. Lacy RipcE 
attacked the principle of the charter with courage, and an 
impartial witn2ss would testify that he touched many vulner- 
able points in that document, but under the circumstances 
no efforts were of any avail. ‘Professor Kerr supported 
the attack in a manner that formed a contrast to his action, 
when after throwing up the sponge, he proposed a vote of 
thanks, on Tuesday, to Mr. I’Anson, who officiated as 


chairman. Mr. Papworru, who is one of the last men to 
be carried away by partial views, also gave support to the 
Opposition, as did Mr. Epis, and Mr. Spiers. The dis- 
cussion had not any effect upon the result, but it may have 
the effect of suggesting many things to the council, which 
should be dealt with in the by-laws. There is much to 
be said in favour of a class of students as was proposed by 
Mr. Spiers, and the fourth is an odd kind of clause, which 
opens the Institute to men who do not know the difference 
between one style of architecture and another, while artists 
like Mr. Crace are excluded. The die is cast, however, 
and if the charter does not bring much gain to the Institute, 
let us hope it will not cause any harm. 


THE late decisions in the Courts with respect to the 
independence of builders in recognising lines of frontage 
when constructing houses on virgin soil was brought before 
the Liverpool Council on Wednesday. It was proposed 
that the local authorities should co-operate, in order to 
obtain a modification of the Public Health Act. The Town 
Clerk said that since 1866 the Council had acted upon an 
interpretation of the section obtained from counsel. . They 
had never attempted to prevent the bringing forward of 
buildings on virgin soil. Sir James Prcron complained that 
it was an anomalous condition of the law that builders who 
put up houses on virgin soil could not be prevented from 
bringing the frontages forward, whilst the owners of existing 
properties could not do so without the permission of the 
local authority. The Town Clerk said that with regard to 
house property pulled. down the Corporation had power 
to prescribe the line of frontage and to pay compensation. 


THE Society of Architects were able to ensure a very 
good Conference this week. An undertaking of that kind 
is not generally considered within the powers of a new 
society, but so far as meetings and visits are concerned, 
everything was carried out smoothly, although not without 
a good deal of trouble to the president and secretary. We 
have given brief reports of the meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday. The proceedings were marked by unanimity, and 
as so many took an interest in the subjects there was no 
difficulty in obtaining speakers. The society is increasing 
at arate that is without precedent, and with a continuance 
of wise management it can render good service to the pro- 
fession. There is no doubt it has already exercised a 
salutary influence in awakening the authorities of the Insti- 
tute from their long course of inaction. 


THE last general meeting of the session of the Man- 
chester Architectural Association was held on Wednesday 
in last week, when the following gentlemen were ‘elected’ as 
officers for the ensuing session :—President, LAWRENCE 
Booru, F.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, J. H. WoopHoUSE 
and F. W. MEE; committee, P. E. Barker, J. BROOKE, 
T. CHapwick, F. ‘R. ‘L. Epwarps, “E. ‘Hewitt, O.-C. 
Hitt, H. Tatsot, F. W. Warp, and G. H. Wittoucusy; 
treasurer, A. H. Davres-Co.tey ; librarian, J. S. Hopcson ; 
registrar, F. W. MEE; secretary, J. D. Moucp. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were carried’ unanimously :—‘“ That this 
meeting of the Manchester Architectural Association, com- 
posed for the most part of architectural students and junior 
members of the profession, called together for the special 
consideration of the question of federation, desires to record 
its cordial approval of the project generally, and its best 
thanks to those who, though not agreeing in all matters of 
detail, are actively engaged in its promotion.” “That, in 
the opinion of this meeting, no scheme of federation is 
either practicable or desirable that does not include the 
Royal Institute of British Architects as the central and con- 
trolling power, and that such powers as the Institute already 
possesses under its charter could be enlarged on liberal and 
comprehensive principles, so as to enhance the usefulness 
of the Institute and confer greater benefits on the com- 
munity.” ‘ That, having regard to the increased ‘and in- 
creasing importance of the duties of an architect, powers 
should be obtained to prevent the practising of the pro- 
fession by other than qualified members thereof.” 
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ANCIENT VENETIAN FOUNDATIONS. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT. 


HE special conditions under which Venice was founded, 
the peculiar characteristics of her soil and situation, 
to say nothing of the unique character of that architecture 
which was raised upon the small, low sea-girt islands of the 
Lagoons, give a definite and unusual interest to the study 
of structures that, apart from their intrinsic merit, are 
known to have been built upon a series of foundations 
different from those which we are accustomed ordinarily to 
employ, and on a subsoil possessing certain uncommon 
qualities. At the same time, from the very nature of the 
subject, the study of ancient foundations is one which 
presents unusual difficulties, and can only be carried on 
under circumstances not often available ; while it requires, 
perhaps, special qualifications for its successful pursuit. 

The very considerable amount of restoration, recon- 
struction, and other building operations which of late years 
have been continually proceeding in Venice, has afforded 
many opportunities for examining the old foundations of 
the city; and Signor Boni has made a series of investi- 
gations which are in themselves most interesting, and at 
the same time suggest many useful lessons. Last year 
diggings took place at the base of the campanile of St. Mark, 
with the express object of examining its foundations ; 
careful drawings were made, and specimens extracted, in- 
cluding a sample of the subsoil several metres below the 
piling. Extensive works of alteration and enlargement 
which have been undertaken at the Arsenal have also 
afforded special occasions for the study of ancient founda- 
tions, while the very important works at the Ducal Palace 
have been done almost entirely under Signor Bont’s direct 
supervision. 

In a lecture or conferenza given last Friday evening by 
this architect in the large hall of the Ateneo Veneto, the 
results of these investigations were clearly indicated ; and 
the subject was elucidated by the exhibition of a large 
number of specimens of building materials used in, or 
taken from, the various structures to which reference was 
made. It was stated at the outset that there were two 
special classes of foundations formerly in use in Venice, 
the first, a comparatively narrow but more solid one, which 
sought to give the greatest possible amount of firmness to 
that part immediately under the superstructure ; and the 
second, or wider one, going less deep, accepting the subsoil 
as it might be found, but endeavouring to diffuse the weight 
over a much greater area. The foundations of the cam- 
panile of St. Mark are an instance of the former kind, and 
those of the Ducal Palace an example of the latter. 

Excavations have repeatedly shown that the ancient 
pavement was about 2 feet 6 inches below the level of 
present one, and was formed of mattonelle or paving 
tiles on edge, laid in the manner known as spn di fesce 
or herring-bone work, but which, it was shown, would be 
more correctly described as @ sfica, from the Latin spzcatus. 
It may fairly be conjectured, from an examination of the 
figures just given, that although the present pavement of 
the arcades on the ground floor of the Ducal Palace is at 
about the same level as that of the Piazzetta itself, yet that 
in former times there were three or four steps or set-offs 
forming a base round the building. 

In examining the question of the old foundations the 
lecturer proposed to reverse the ordinary method —to com- 
mence with the upper portion, and to proceed downwards. 
It was pointed out that three different kinds of stone were 
usually found in these ancient foundations, viz., the trachyte 
or felspar rock from the Euganean hills, in the neighbour- 
hood of Padua ; the Istrian, a limestone of the Cretaceous 
period, and the stones of Verona ; and lastly, the Arenaria 
or sandstone (grey) taken from Muggia in the Gulf of 
Trieste. 

The trachytes are found in three varieties—grey, green, 
and yellow—beside a peculiar porphyroid kind. Istrian stone 
has been used extensively in the most important buildings of 
Venice, and is the only one found in the fourteenth-century 
foundations of the Ducal Palace. The Arenaria is found in 
all the most ancient foundations of Venice, and was the 
only stone really quarried by the Venetians themselves up 
to the thirteenth century. The other stones used up to 
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that period were brought from the ruins of various Roman 
towns on the coast of the Adriatic. Specimens of these 
several stones were exhibited, their composition explained, 
and some simple experiments shown—such as the im- 
mersion of the three principal varieties in a bath of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which the trachytes resisted perfectly, 
while the sandstone became dissolved, leaving a sediment 
of simple sand. 

The green porphyroid trachyte discovered in the 
foundations of the campanile showed a curious phenomena. 
of metachrome, or change of colour, on the surface, it 
having turned to a pale reddish grey. Similar changes had 
been observed in some pieces of green serpentine porphyry 
(lapis lacedemonius) found among the ruins of Aquileia, 
and were supposed to have been caused by heat during the 
conflagration after the siege by ATTILA. Their general 
colour had become a brownish red. 

A number of ancient bricks were also shown ; for in- 
stance, large Roman ones, about 1 foot 6 inches by 1 foot 
by 3 inches, from Aquileia, and which, on account of their 


great weight, were made with a hole in them for the purpose 


of carrying or handling them more easily. Some of these 
large bricks had been taken from one of the vaults of St. 
Mark’s. As opposed to these were the small “ altinelle,” or 
bricks from Altinum, also Roman, and measuring about 
7 inches by 4 inches by 2 inches. Specimens of the ancient 
marks or stamps were shown and explained as referring to 
consuls, ediles, or even emperors, as well as to the mere 
builders or makers. 

The mortar found in the old foundations was composed 
of white Istrian lime, mixed in the earliest times with a con- 
siderable proportion of sand ; and the quantity of the sand 
was gradually reduced until, about A.D. 1300, pure lime 
alone was used. Later on all the principal works were set 
in lead, as, for instance, the Ducal Palace in Venice of the 
fourteenth century. 

Reference was then made to the use of a heterogeneous. 
mass of materials in the early Venetian foundations, where 
layers of fine trachyte, in irregular blocks, were found 
roughly bedded with fragments of sandstone, &c., as, for 
instance, in the foundations of the campanile of St. Mark. 
The comparative carelessness of this kind of work was con- 
trasted with the carefulness of the fourteenth-century work- 
manship, which, in its turn, was said to be no more than 
was used by the Greeks in the restorations at Athens and 
Eleusis four centuries p.c. ; and special mention was made 
of the restoration and building of a platform or terrace 
round the temple of Livadia in the second century B.C., 
where the use of lead in the setting of the stones was not 
only customary, but the small wooden wedges or blocks. 
used to keep the stones in their place until the molten lead 
was poured into the interstices were directed to be of wild- 
olive wood, as proved by an inscription found in the 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum ” :— 


KYBOYZKATAZSKAZAMENOX 
HPQATPIEAAINQN 


The Venetians, however, used larch (larice) instead of the 
olive wood for the same purpose. Reference was made to 
Procoptus, the Byzantine historian of the sixth century, 
who, in his magniloquent style, boasts of the use of lead in 
the setting of the stones of St. Sofia at Constantinople, 
which was at that time in course of construction. 

In the old foundations a considerable number of irom 
cramps or ties have been found, and some specimens were 
exhibited, most of them being of a dove-tailed form at the 
ends, but some were found of a simple Li shape at each 
end (thus : -—4), and these were said to have been found in 
a very ancient foundation of a circular building, or portion 
of a building, near the Rialto, and at a very great depth. 

Passing on to the wooden planking and piling used im 
foundations, it was stated that in the more ancient instances: 
the palafitte (piles) and zatteront (plankings) were almost 
always of oak (guercus robur), but later specimens were of 
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larch, and many of the piles used in the foundations of the — 


campanile of St. Mark and the Arsenal were of ioppo 
(poplar). An idea of the enormous consumption of piles: 
in ancient times may be gathered from the fact that some 
80,000 have already been extracted from old foundations in 
the Arsenal alone. It is to be observed that the ancient 
piles of oak become gradually} hardened by remainin; 
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underground, and, when extracted, are perfectly fit for 
re-use ; but that those of poplar, although lasting an in- 
definite period if not exposed to the air, yet, when once 
extracted, soon begin to become soft and spongy, and 
finally crumble away. Specimens of these old piles were 
‘shown. ‘The large ones were about 5 feet long and 6 feet or 
7 feet in diameter, and a number of smaller ones, not more 
than 2 feet long and from 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter, were 
‘said to have been taken from the foundations of ancient 
Venetian houses. 

About the fourteenth century extensive use began to be 
made of the red larch, which had also been largely used by 
‘the Romans, and it was long believed to be incombustible. 
This impression may be explained by the annals of 
‘QuINTIUS CLAUDIUS, who records that a general of 
MIrHRIDATES opposed the attacks of SULLA by saturating 
‘the exterior of his wooden towers with a solution of alum. 
‘There were very extensive forests in the district now called 


‘Veneto, and on the coast of the Adriatic, as is proved by ! 


“many of the names of towns or places still in use, and 
derived from words meaning forests, &c., &c.; while remains 
of the ancient pine woods are still to be found, as for instance 
the celebrated one near Ravenna. ‘The whole subject of 
the various woods formerly in use in Venice will shortly be 
‘treated at large, and a great mass of information will be 
-obtained from the still existing treaties of commerce between 
the early Doges and the Western Emperors, from the 
‘seventh to the thirteenth centuries;. from the records of the 
dazit, or tolls, paid for floating the rafts of wood down the 
rivers; from the ‘‘ Capitolari,” or statutes of the Corporation 
-of Sawyers, of the year 1262; and many other valuable 
documents to be found in the Venetian archives. 

A rapid sketch of the general formation of the subsoil 
-of Venice was then given, and a section shown which had 
been drawn from particulars obtained during the sinking 
of a very large number of artesian wells in Venice, the one 
-at St. Marta now in progress having already reached a very 
considerable depth. A note was made with regard to the 
astounding hardness of the clay on which the campanile of 
“St. Mark is built, and which may perhaps be attributed to 
the stiffening action of the piles, and to the enormous 
pressure exerted by the superstructure during so many 
centuries. ‘The whole soil of Venice is now in a state of 
slow depression, which has been calculated to be proceed- 
ing at the rate of about 1 métre in a thousand years; but 
‘the pavements of the ancient Roman towns on the coast 
-of the Adriatic, from Aquileia to Ravenna, are now found 
at a depth of about 2} métres below the present ground 
level. An interesting account was given, from a geological 
point of view, of the probable course of operation in the 
formation of the various strata which repeat themselves over 
and over again in the subsoil of Venice, and it was said that 
perhaps the present gradual depression may be due to the 
hardening of the lower of these strata, and that therefore 
‘this depression may be expected to diminish progressively, 
-and to be succeeded by a period of comparative rest. 


THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


JN a late number of La Construction Moderne, M. Planat, 

the editor, discussed the question of the origin of French 
sart. Contrary to the common practice he declined to go far 
back in his search. The true origin, he said, was to be sought 
mot in the tenth, the thirteenth, or the fifteenth century, but 
only in the seventeenth century, The art which appeared in 
the time of Louis XIII., and flourished under Louis XIV., 
should henceforth be recognised as the national art. 

A theory by which the Gothic of France would cease to be 
“racy of the soil” could hardly obtain general acceptance. 
‘An able reply from M. Lucien Magne, the architect, appears in 
Saturday’s number, and as it is a sort of review of the course 
“of French art we give a translation. The art of England, it is 
needless to say, is very closely connected with the work of 
France, and what is said applies almost as well to England. 

You appear to believe, says M. Magne, addressing the 
editor, that the origin of French art dates only from Louis XIII, 
or Louis XIV. According to you, the “ Grande France” js 
‘the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. You 
decline to see in the art of the Middle Ages a manifestation 
that was really national. 

Before entering on an investigation of the origin of our art, 
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I feel bound to define what is meant when we speak of a 
‘“‘ work of art.” According to my idea a work of art is in the 
first place a work of harmony and proportion. The originality 
of the artistic conception depends primarily upon the relations 
between the principal and accessory divisions, the solids and 
the voids, or in one word upon a study of proportions. The 
consideration of the form comes afterwards. Sometimes ample 
and magnificent, sometimes simple and severe, form is essen- 
tially variable according to time and place; it is decoration 
adapted to the construction, and is the best characteristic of 
periods and styles. A work of art is only the result of these 
two studies, and we may define it as the perfect concordance 
between proportion and form. 

But for this concordance to exist the form must of necessity 
be something more than decoration which is intended to mask 
poverty of invention. It should be an integral part of the work, 
and be amenable to logic and reason. As regards architecture, 
which is a work of art par excellence, it is necessary that the 
architect should be the maitre de l’wuvre, which was indeed his 
former title. The painter and the sculptor should realise his 
thoughts by adapting their work to the position it has to occupy, 
and by avoiding all risk of affecting the unity of the building 
through excessive richness in colour or undue importance in 
preportions. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the great art of archi- 
tecture must be aware that decoration has to be modified 
according to the material. The sculpture in a panel of wood 
should have a reference to the joints; iron and lead should 
have characteristic forms as well as stone; in fact, the design 
of. ornamentation should be appropriate to the kind of substance 
that is employed. 

The art of the Egyptians and Greeks realised this admirable 
concord between proportion and form. In the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt, as in the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, 
decoration and construction became, as it were, one body. 
Even the form of the mouldings was more determined by the 
utility of the projections and a sentiment of the necessary 
opposition of light and shade than by conventional formulas 
of zesthetics. 

Where are we next to find an artistic manifestation that is 
really original? Is it in Roman art? Certainly not. Roman 
art is illegitimate. The adaptability and logic of Greek art 
were not seized by the Romans, who, although methodical 
engineers and administrators of a high order, were no more 
than mediocre artists—capable of copying forms, but unable to 
enter into the thoughts from which those forms originated. It 
was then that sham decoration and veneering that was inde- 
pendent of construction had their rise. Form no longer 
responding to ideas was debased in the course of a succession 
of imitations, and there was an approach to barbarism. 

Amidst the chaos which followed the downfall of the 
Roman empire a new art was seen. ‘Towards the sixth 
century of our era Byzantium borrowed from the East its 
splendid mosaic decoration in order to cover the immense 
cupolas, which were raised upon arches that took the place of 
continuous walls. Arab art was developed on parallel lines 
with Byzantine art. It covered Egypt and Spain with master- 
pieces, whilst Byzantine art penetrated Italy and Roman Gaul. 
France has nothing to show prior to the eleventh century. 
Gaul was long the battle-field of Western tribes; nothing that 
was durable could be established. The Western empire was 
not able to survive Charlemagne. If letters and science shone 
for a time, the arts left no trace of their existence. A few 
precious manuscripts are insufficient to enable us to reconstruct 
those periods of ephemeral greatness. 

The energetic Capetians succeeded the Carlovingians, and 
the great vassals were united with the powerful Duke of France 
by means of feudalism. The distinctions of races disappeared 
amidst the strong organisation of the time. A continual state 
of war caused families to be grouped around the stronghold of 
the seigneur, and to form a military hierarchy of which the 
chief was the king. 

Meanwhile the Christian religion remained standing in the 
midst of so much ruin, and exercised its salutary influence over 
the infancy of society. The Church armed the King of France 
for the protection of the weak, for the defence of the rights of 
freemen and vassals against the abuse of the feudal lords. By 
degrees the new society was developed under the authority of 
the Capetian kings, and it is then alike commences the history 
of France and the history of French art. 

This art came under the guardianship of the academies. 
Still it held its own body of doctrine. Every one who has read 
the treatise of Theophilus knows that the idea of the encyclo- 
peedia remained unknown until the eighteenth century. Art, 
however, developed itself freely in open day, and by making 
use of whatever materials were available. In the Isle of France 
and Normandy limestone was employed, in Auvergne trachytes 
and coloured lavas, in Autun the granitic sandstones, in Brittany 
granite, in Anjou tufa, while in Languedoc brick was utilised. 
So great a variety of provincial schools can hardly be brought 
forward as an argument against the originality of French art in 
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days so far remote from the official and pompous art of Louis 
Quatorze, and schools, too, which were productive and powerful 
in their productions. 

Let us suppose we have reached the twelfth century. We 
find certain branches of art have reached a height which they 
have not since surpassed. In stained glass we see masterpieces 
of translucid decoration, as in the cathedrals of Mans, Chalons, 
Poitiers, Angers, and in the church of St. Remi at Rheims. 
Sculpture of incomparable richness will be found in the cloisters 
of St. Aubin at Angers, in the churches of Poitiers and Angot- 
léme, of Vézelay and Autun. We have magnificent works 
belonging to the schools of Normandy, Burgundy, and 
Auvergne ; and, although the principles of composition might 
be the same, the employment of different materials brought the 
artists to adopt an extraordinary variety of form in the archi- 
tectural work of the twelfth century. The production has 
been so abundant in certain districts, such as Anjou, Poitou, 
Burgundy, and Auvergne, that the thirteenth century has left 
few traces. It was not until the fifteenth century that new 
works were introduced. 

In the Isle of France and in the royal domain, in the 
France of Louis le Gros, of Philip Augustus and of Saint Louis, 
French art grew to maturity before it was able to reach 
England and the banks of the Rhine. The enlargement of the 
royal domain corresponds with the development of the new 
architecture, and the historic archives arise with the chronicles 
Olio ents. 

French architects had in the Crusades acquired a love of 
travel. The sketch-book of Villard de Honnecourt shows this, 
and how can we resist admitting the influence of French art 
when we find a building erected in Hungary by the architect of 
the cathedral of Cambrai? What are all the edifices raised by 
the Crusaders in Asia Minor and Palestine but Cluniac monu- 
ments ? 

What does it matter whether an art is or is not restricted to 
the country in which it originated? Jt does not follow that it 
is a national art because its influence is limited. Take what 
occurred in the seventeenth century as an illustration. What is 
known as Jesuit architecture was not confined to France. 
Belgium, Spain, and Italy were invaded by it, and they do not 
appear to have felicitated themselves in consequence. 

Except in France, where is there an artistic movement to 
be found like that produced in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, from Louis le Gros to Saint Louis? Is itin Italy? The 
provincial schools, which are the glory of Italy, were not 
heard of until a later age, when there were rival republics at 
Siena, Florence, and Venice. In France artistic unity was 
realised from the thirteenth century, at the expense, it is true, 
of the originality of the provincial schools which had flourished 
during the preceding period. But the production of such works 
as the cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Bourges, Rheims, and 
Amiens may well console us for the ruin of provincial schools. 
At that time the apogee of the first period of French art was 
reached, and, however admirable, that art could not escape 
the fate that is common to all works of human hands. 

From the middle of the thirteenth century, from the con- 
struction of the Sainte Chapelle, the submission to the laws of 
art were relaxed. The reason of the form was forgotten for 
the sake of the form itself. Art declined during the fourteenth 
century, until the time when imitation of nature abruptly modi- 
fied it in the fifteenth century by assuming a preponderating 
influence. The fine period of decorative works passed away. 
The architect no longer directed those who co-operated with 
him. Painters and sculptors seemed eager to get away from 
control, even at the risk of marring that unity which was an 
essential quality in the works of an earlier age. Perspective, 
which was introduced into painting as a means towards imita- 
tion, invaded decoration, bringing picturesque effects which 
should be reserved for pictures intended to impart the illusion 
of a landscape or a scene. If, considered separately, the works 
of painters and sculptors were possessed of charming qualities, 
they no longer combined so well for the grandeur of the monu- 
ment. The charm of form and the perfection of drawing could 
not compensate for the absence of unity. 

If, however, the ecclesiastical architecture of that age was 
in a state of decadence, civil architecture was never more 
brilliant. For we have now reached the epoch of the sixteenth 
century, known as the Renaissance, when the art of pure 
decoration was transformed into one of imitation. But this 
epoch of splendour, which extended from Louis XII. to 
Henry II., was soon afterwards reduced to a state of weakness 
through Italian teaching, and lasted hardly sixty years. 

The two first periods of French art are thus perfectly 
characterised, and I cannot help considering this art as national, 
for it surely is not to be maintained that art cannot be called 
French unless it is taught in an academy from whence it will 
spread over the country, although regardless of the customs, 
climate, and materials of the provinces. If art cannot be 
national unless at that price, I prefer that it should continue to 
be provincial, and I am convinced that there will be no loss 
either of taste or originality. | 
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pression of the arts. 
arts masterpieces have been produced before the seventeenth. 
century, we shall find how well we are authorised on that. 
account also to go further back in our search fora starting- 
point. 
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At all times architectural work has been the complete ex- 
If we remember that in each of those 


Monumental painting produced its finest applications be- 


tween the twelfth and the sixteenth century. From the moment 
when the architect reduced his walls to the smallest dimensions, 
by carrying the weight of his construction upon exterior sup- 
ports, voids were left which it was necessary to decorate. 
in the stained-glass windows that the principal events of our 
national history have been conserved, and the most impressive 
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of our religious traditions. Foreigners like the monk Theophilus. 


have not hesitated to attribute to us the invention of this art, 


which continued entirely French from the twelfth to the six- 


teenth century, while it made its way but slowly to Germany, 


Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and England. In the seventeenth: 
century the art no longer existed. Perspective, which was in- 
troduced through error in the decoration of plane surfaces, had 


transformed windows into incomprehensible pictures. 


Mural paintings were not common in the Middle Ages, but 
tapestry took their place with effect. The admirable Parisian 
tapestries of Nicholas Bataille (“civis Parisiensis”), which 
were executed in the fourteenth century for Louis of Anjou and 
for Yolande of Aragon, followed the illuminations on a manu- 
script of the time of Charles V., which is still preserved in the 
cathedral of Angers. As works they are undoubtedly superior 
to the imitations of paintings which are made at great expense 
in the Gobelins. Without going so far back as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, I believe that the tapestries of Rheims, 
Angers, Saumar, which date from the sixteenth century are 
better in composition, tone, and design than all the tapestries of 
our national manufactories. 

From the seventeenth century monumental decoration 
declined. If we except some exceptional works, such as the 
Gallery of Apollo in the Louvre, we can discover only fine 
ceilings here and there, which might, however, be applied 
without inconvenience to vertical surfaces. Painting being 
inspired by the second-rate works of the Italian schools could 
not be considered to be progressing. It is not until the nine- 
teenth century that we are able to find in landscapes, portraits, 
everyday scenes, and historical compositions the essential 
qualities of French art—an adherence to nature and a disdain 
of conventions. 

Monumental sculpture attained at Rheims and Chartres, as 
formerly in Athens, a supreme beauty of form and expression. 
Later in the sixteenth centuty the exquisite distinction of 
French sculpture gained for it the most honourable position in 
the history of the art. 

I recognise willingly that the good traditions of French 
sculpture continued to be perpetuated under Louis XIII., 
Louis XIV., and until the present time. But the sculptor, 
like the painter, was made independent of the architect, and I 
cannot see what has been gained by the disunion in architec- 
ture or sculpture. 

If we examine the industries of art we shall readily discover 
that it was during the period between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries that the best works were produced. At no time was 
there a more rational decoration of furniture, or a clearer 
adaptation of form to matter. Are not the fine works belonging 
to the Sauvageot collection superior to those of the eighteenth 
century? The most admired pieces by Boulle are only exam~- 
ples of veneering, and the wood is very badly employed in 
them. 

Ironwork was held in honour from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. From the ironwork of the doors of Notre 
Dame to the locks of Ecouen, all the works show good taste 
and present forms that are appropriate to the material. There 
are, it is true, fine works belonging to the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries, but in general the jointing was neglected, 
and the complication of forms do not suggest progress in the 
employment of the material. 

In leadwork do we give preference to the ornament of the 
seventeenth andeighteenth century, when the trade of the founder 
supplanted the art of the craftsman? Nothing that is seen in 
Versailles will bear comparison with the /#éches of Amiens or 
of the Sainte Chapelle, or with the cresting in lead repoussé 
that is seen in our old monuments. 

Is it the eighteenth-century carpentry that we must praise? 
The workmen of the preceding periods who were employed in 
the military constructions were no less ingenious and admirable: 
Is it the enamels? We have produced few since the time of 
Leonard Limousin. Is it the terra-cotta? The enamelled tiles 
of Normandy and Burgundy were no longer made in the seven- 
teenth century, and it is by their aid that we seek to reconsti- 
tute this lost art. 

What have we obtained in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? We have terrace roofs imported from Italy which 
are very inconvenient when there is rain. We have the super- 
position of three orders of architecture, crowned sometimes by 
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pediments which do not correspond with the form of the roof, 
which are mere decoration, while the true roof is constructed 
behind with the fall that is necessary to carry off rain; we 
have ornaments and sculpture traversed by joints of the 
stones, and we are supposed to be compensated for all these 
drawbacks by the magnificence of the ordonnance which gives 
us the illusion of a single storey with gigantic columns instead 
of two or three, and by porticoes which are so majestic that no 
one would take shelter in them from rain or snow. 

I know well that I have done wrong in complaining, since 
everything is in proportion according to Italian formulas, that 
the cornices have the requisite number of sacramental modules 
and the capitals also. I avow, however, that I am insensible 
to all this accuracy. 

If, therefore, decadence was to be seen in the arts and in- 
dustries of the seventeenth century, I ask, How could archi- 
tecture, which comprises them, be in a state of progress, and 
how can the origin of French art be discovered in a period of 
decay? During five centuries French art has covered the 
country with masterpieces that we are proud to conserve as 
memorials of our history, and yet we are informed that the 
veritable origin of our national art is not to be traced to the 
eleventh or the thirteenth century, but that it is found solely in 
the seventeenth century! The seventeenth century produced 
the Academies, and we must be careful to avoid the confounding 
of them with national art. 

In our time, as formerly, France is at the head of the artistic 
movement, and it is our duty to maintain that position. A 
small number of architects have made quite recently courageous 
efforts to reconstitute our art industries by a general system of 
instruction. They set an example themselves in imparting an 
original character to their own works. They utilised tradition 
not to copy old works, for there is no starting on that principle, 
but with the intention of realising through the ideas and 
materials of our time the admirable alliance between the propor- 
tions and the forms which constitute a veritable work of art. 
They have done more than make attempts—they have accom- 
plished works. Whether by their teaching, as in the case of 
Viollet-le-Duc, or by their own individual works, as in the cases 
of Henri Labrouste and Vaudremer, they have opened for us a 
way that conducts to a new art. 


DETERIORATION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS. 


HE question whether water-colour drawings suffer from 
exposure has been again ‘taken up by Sir J. D. Linton, 

who maintains the negative side. In his second letter he 
says :— 
I fearlessly repeat, moreover, that the earlier works have 
not faded ; but, on the contrary, have deepened in tone, and I 
instance those by Girtin, Barret, De Wint, Havell, and others. 
That changes in some of them have taken place from exposure 
to damp, smoke, and direct sunlight, but chiefly from the use of 
Indian red, few people will question, but that those changes 
have taken place at the South Kensington Museum I calmly 
deny, for I have known the. drawings since they were placed 
there. May not those which have changed by becoming 
“foxy” have been maltreated previously to their arrival at the 
Kensington Museum? Personally I have never known them 
in any other condition than they are now, and it may be that 
before long Mr. Robinson may persuade himself, and of course 
try to persuade the public, that the few drawings by Girtin and 
others so recently added to the collection have also become 
red and patched in consequence of their being at the Museum. 
To Mr. Robinson’s grand charge that twenty to thirty years’ 
exposure in the full daylight is required to make drawings the 
“pale ghosts of their former selves,” I would urge as proof 
against this assertion that the public should examine the 
collection of drawings now on exhibition at the galleries of the 
Royal Water-Colour Society in Pall Mall, such, for example, as 
Changing the Pasture, The Skylark, and many smaller 
examples by David Cox, lent by Mr. Nettlefold, and judge 
whether after exposure to the “full daylight” for more than 
twenty or thirty years those works are the “pale ghosts of 
their former selves.” Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. Cross, and 
others have also contributed numbers of faultless drawings, 
especially by William Hunt, and the fruit pieces by 
that master are more brilliant than those recently painted 
by the late Mrs. Angell, which hang in juxtaposition to 
them. The Hunt figure-subjects called the Aztack and Defeat, 
painted in 1834, are also in perfect condition, although they 
have been in existence beyond Mr. Robinson’s prescribed time. 
This can fortunately be easily tested by comparison with 
Walker’s Harbour of Refuge, which is hanging close beside 
them. I would also direct the attention of the public to the 
beautiful and brilliant condition of the Cotmans, which were 
painted about 1825. Above all, I would ask the public to 
examine the beautifully-preserved drawing by De Wint painted 


in 1819, and which to my knowledge has been hanging in the 
“full daylight” for fifty-two years. But before leaving the 
gallery I would request that visitors take note of the dates of 
the multitude of bright drawings, especially those which are 
still in their original frames. 

Damp, smoke, direct sunlight, and, above all, the indiscreet 
use of Indian red will of course seriously damage water-colour 
drawings, but collectors can show numberless drawings which 
have been exposed to the “full daylight” for a much longer 
period than twenty or thirty years, and which are as fresh and 
brilliant as the works of the artists of to-day, which are 
frequently to be seen hanging side by side with them. 

There is a point in Mr. J. C. Robinson’s letter of March 26 
which demands attention, viz. the statement he makes in the 
following paragraph :— 


“T recommend all possessors of engraved drawings of 
Turner to confront them with fine expressions of engravings 
made from them during Turner’s lifetime. In many instances 
they would find that entire passages, and those often the most 
exquisite and subtle, of Turner’s original work in the drawings 
have entirely vanished from the paper, and that their record 
now exists only in the correspondent transcripts in the engrav- 
ings which have suffered no alteration.” 


To all experts and collectors of Turner engravings and to 
those who know Turner’s artistic life, this statement, which 
Mr. Robinson advances as a proof of the fading of Turner’s 
drawings, will be received with surprise. It is notorious that 
no artist gave his engravers so much trouble and perplexity as 
Turner, for he was constantly making alterations from dark to 
light and vice versa accompanied with copious marginal notes. 
I leave it to the public to judge whether the possessors of 
engraved drawings by Turner, unacquainted with these facts, 
would not from the above statement be misled as to the true 
state of the argument. 

In conclusion, I feel that Mr. Church has quite mistaken 
my meaning when he states that I said “that Indian red 
caused chemical changes in some other colours.” As I cannot 
scientifically explain why the presence of Indian red is seen so 
frequently in large red blushes of sky, and why the other 
colours, particularly indigo, part company with it, I would 
respectfully ask him for a scientific explanation. Mr. Church 
says, “Indian red, light red, and Venetian red are not only 
themselves permanent, but they are without action on other 
pigments.” How does it happen that the grays which are 
made by the mixture of Indian red and blues, especially indigo, 
almost invariably turn “ rusty,’ and in many instances leave 
the Indian red master of the field? Perhaps Mr. Church 
would also explain scientifically how it is that the other reds he 
mentioned do not become dominant, but on the contrary, as in 
these beautiful skies of the Changing the Pasture, The Skylark, 
and others, where indigo has been one of the ingredients, live 
in peace and harmony with their neighbours? That such is 
the truth after so many years exposure to the “full daylight ” is 
beyond dispute. 

Mr. Walter Severn, the president of the Dudley Gallery, 
takes the same side. I feel certain, he says, that Sir J. Linton 
is right and Mr. Robinson is wrong as regards the deterioration 
of modern water-colour drawings. It is not surprising that 
some of the earlier ones painted slightly (or tinted) with badly- 
made colours on poor paper should have faded, but our mode 
of painting underwent a great change more than thirty years 
ago, and so did our colours and our paper, which are now of a 
very superior kind. 

Water-colour drawings, especially those of a large size, are 
much more solidly painted than in the early days of the art. 
Much of the work is done with the paper or prepared board 
lying in a horizontal position so as to let the wet paint sink well 
into it. Everything is done with a view to secure permanence. 
Stronger and better brushes are used, even hog’s hair brushes, 
with which the paint is rubbed into the paper to get “ quality ” 
and “tone.” Formerly only light washes were made with the 
softest of brushes, and the paper was not even properly pre- 
pared by tight stretching, for fear of spoiling its surface by 
wetting. 

Of course, all water-colour drawings which are exposed to 
view for any time, instead of being preserved in portfolios, must 
be glazed ; but there is ample proof that when once placed in 
frames and under glass, water-colours remain unchanged quite: 
as long as any oil pictures, and longer if the latter are unglazed. 
A water-colour drawing looks better under glass, but there are 
serious objections to the glazing of oils—(r) an oil picture has 
already a glazed surface, and the glass produces a second shiny: 
surface, which prevents the picture from being properly seen 4 
(2) the canvas must not touch the glass, and the space between 
is apt to get filled with fine dust, which dims the glass. People 
often complain of oil pictures becoming darkened, and are 
surprised to find that dirty glass is the cause, and refuse to. 
have the glass put back over the picture. 

Water-colours are less likely to undergo chemical changes 
than oils. The contents of old tubes, or cakes which have 
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become as hard as flint, can be pounded in a mortar, and are 
as fresh and bright as ever; whereas old tubes of oils are often 
found to be hopelessly deteriorated. 

When moist water-colours were introduced the art took 
quite a new direction. With the old hard cakes, which needed 
frequent and irksome rubbing down, it was next to impossible 
to paint directly from nature. Rapidity of execution is essential 
for outdoor studies, especially in a changeable—may I not also 
call it a picturesque ?—climate like ours. 

There are many who think that the purity and freshness of 
nature may be more truthfully rendered by water-colours than 
by oils. Lightly framed drawings are peculiarly suitable to the 
style of houses we live in, and will last quite as long as the 
houses themselves, and longer than many of them. 


TESSERA. 


Wenice as a School of Art. 
Sir C.-L. EASTLAKE. 


AM quite convinced that one main cause of the excellence 

of the Venetians, in a large imitation of Nature, was the 
simple circumstance of their being able to make use of their 
eyes without even the trouble of walking about. This advan- 
tage is very great and to be met with nowhere else. Added 
to which, the backgrounds and accompaniments to figures 
are usually of a nature to exhibit their characteristic colour 
in the most forcible manner. In the great canal a glowing 
gondolier is seen in his white shirt sleeves against cool neutral 
architecture, and with the greenish water around him—con- 
trasts all tending to light up his sunburnt limbs and face toa 
fiery depth ; but this intense glow is not seen in its largest and 
truest appearance till the figure is at a considerable distance. 
This effect is undoubtedly the truest idea of a colour, whatever 
the colour may be, because it is that which the memory most 
retains. Titian and Giorgione went all lengths in imitating 
this general effect, not only in sunburnt figures, but in fairer 
ones. The ruins of the frescoes in the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, 
although perhaps the ruins are vestiges of retouched figures, 
deep and flaming as they are, are not more so than the figures 
sometimes appear, with due contrasts, as described above. 


Lightning Conductors. 
Sir F. E. CHAPMAN, 


For a building of uniform height a solid rod, pointed, and 
rising not less than 5 feet above it, should be provided at each 
end, and at intervals of about fifteen yards along its length. 
When the rod is of iron its point should be gilt. Small simple 
‘buildings not exceeding 20 feet in length may be protected by 
one vertical conductor at the end, the point rising not less than 
5 feet above the ridge of the roof; a horizontal conductor 
should be provided on the ridge. A building exceeding 40 feet 
in length should have two, and if exceeding 100 feet in length 
three conductors. Larger and more complicated buildings 
should be protected upon similar principles. A fork or brush 
of three or four points instead of one has been recommended 
for the top of a lightning conductor. The practical value of 
this arrangement is not apparent unless the points are widely 
separated ; but for a single rod on a prominent point this con- 
struction may be adopted. All parts of buildings which are of 
marked elevation and prominence should be fitted with a 
lightning conductor. Where several lightning conductors are 
used in a single building they should be connected horizontally. 
Such connection may be conveniently effected along the ridge 
or eaves. When the ridge covering or eaves gutters are of 
metal, they should invariably be connected with the system. 
All metal surfaces, whether lead, copper, or iron, in ridges, 
roofs, gutters, or coverings to doors or windows should be con- 
nected with the conducting system. 


‘Art Bronzes.” 
G. SIMONDS. 


Many persons who are unaccustomed to look at sculpture 
intelligently, and who think that art means pictures alone, 
would be surprised to learn that there was any difference be- 
tween the touch of one sculptor and the handling of another. 
For such persons a work is finished in proportion as its surface 
presents a polished uniformity. This idea is fostered by the 
miserable cabinet bronzes which are turned out wholesale by 
certain manufacturers, and are termed “art bronzes.” These 
are often copies of fine originals, but most of their value is lost 
from the fact that they are cast in many pieces, which are then 
joined together, filed, and chased up in a happy-go-lucky com- 
mercial style by a not over skilful artisan. Thus every trace of 
the original hand is obliterated ; all that remains is the design 
and even with that liberties are often taken. The turn of a 


head, the movement of an arm, are often varied according to 
the convenience or ignorance of the fitter. Yet, such as they 
are, those soz disant “art” bronzes are replicated ad nauseam, 
and do duty as sculpture in the homes of the wealthy and well- 
to-do classes, who I venture, however, to predict, will before 
many years are over be as keenly alive to the merits of a 
bronze as they are already to those of a picture. It will be an 
unspeakable comfort when these purely commercial productions 
shall be estimated at their proper value, and be relegated to 
the possession of those whose purses are too slender for the 
purchase of original works. These can only be produced by 
the wax process, and by the artist himself, or at least under his 
own immediate care and supervision. 


Tenacity of WNails. 
W. J. M. RANKINE. 


The weight in pounds of a thousand of the flooring brads 
commonly used in carpentry may be roughly computed by 
taking twice the square of their length in inches. The nails or 
spikes used for fastening planks to beams are usually of a 
length equal to from twice to twice and a half the thickness 
of the planks. The following are the results, as stated by 
Tredgold, of experiments by Bevan on the force required to 
draw nails of different sizes out of dry Christiania deal into 
which they had been driven to different depths across the 
grain :— 


Force to 
Kind of Nails Length. No. to Inches draw. 
: Inches. the lb. driven. Lbs. 
Sprigs: “ peor 4 4,560 o'4 22 


” . . . vet Eee) "44 37 
Threepenny brads . Toten: 3. 618 o'50 58 
Cast-iron nails . gi 2006 380 o'50 V2 
Fivepenny nails. «2°00 139 F500 826 
Sixpenny nails E 2 SZO 73 1°00 187 

” . « 2°50 73 150 327 
” , Dey be a as he, 2°00 530 


So far as these results can be expressed by a general law, they 
seem to indicate that the force required to draw a nail drivem 


across the grain of a given sort of wood varies nearly as the’ 


cube of the square root of the depth to which it is driven ; and 


that it increases with the diameter of the nail, but in a manner. 


which has not yet been expressed by a mathematical law. The 
following are the results of Bevan’s experiments on the force 
required to draw a “sixpenny nail” of 73 to the pound which 
had been driven 1 inch into different sorts of timber :— 


Deal across the grain. . ; 5.4 Ovens 
Oak ; C ; r ‘ - & OZ. 
Elm = S ‘ . ‘ ° a B27 es 
Beech . ; ‘ p . : op aa 
Green sycamore . : ‘ : oy) Sa leawins 
Deal, endwise 3 c A 3 «eee 
Elm A - 5 . : ‘ Ray we 


The following were the forces required to draw asunder a pair 
of planks joined by two nails of 73 to the pound :— 


Deal, 2 inch thick : : : “i ovpieiiog 
Oak, 1 inch thick : ’ : , 1Ij0OQRTS 
Ash, 1 inch thick ‘ : ‘ » hydomes 


fhe Study of Greek Architecture. 
W. BURGES. 


In studying Greek art it will not be sufficient to consult 
Stuart’s ‘ Athens,” and other like books. The actual buildings 
must themselves be visited. A journey to Athens and back 
can be accomplished within three weeks, or at most a month, 
leaving a week for the Acropolis itself. It was not until I was 
actually on the spot that I understood how beautiful Greek 
architecture was, and how nearly it was allied in spirit to that 
of the thirteenth century. From that time I took a near view 
of the latter art, and things which had before appeared arbi- 
trary and confused became clear and logical. I saw the same 
mind working at Athens as at Chartres, but in a different 
climate, under different conditions, and with different material. 
I had been told that Greek architecture was beautiful, but 1 
could not believe it, for I had only seen it represented in books, 
where the white columns were shaded until they looked like 
those thickly coated with soot on the outside of St. Pauls. It 
was impossible to believe that these things could be beautiful ; 
but on the spot itself they were very different, and I saw that, 
dry bones as they were, the climate, which afforded the broad 
lights on their surfaces, and furnished the glorious blue sky 
which formed the background, made every difference. I also 
saw that each building was placed with the most consummate 
art, and turned exactly in the direction where it would be seen 
to the very best advantage from certain points of approach. 
Further investigation showed traces of the colour, which, by 


artfully-designed ornaments, principally in bright tints and thin 
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lines, softened down the intolerable glare of the white marble 
when first the edifice was built. It is a curious fact that colour 
thus applied upon a bright surface at a distance not only, as 
might be expected, loses its individuality, but also gives a light 
tint of its prevailing colour to the marble. Of course there 
were other parts coloured in greater masses, such as the tri- 
glyphs, which would be seen as local colour even at a distance. 
The next information was obtained from Mr. Penrose’s book. 
From this I learnt how, by almost invisible corrections of the 
lines of the architecture, the same softness was given to a hard 
marble building as we see in a sketch. Everybody knows how 
a design always look better in a sketch than it does in a careful 
drawing (I am referring to geometrical drawings), and how 
very often the building itself looks even harder than the geome- 
trical drawing, especially if the latter is touched up with stone 
joints, real or imaginary. The Greeks were perfectly aware of 
this fact, and provided for it accordingly. 


Carbonic Acid in Foundations. 
W. N. HARTLEY, F.C.S. 


Pettenkofer has shown that if we take a gravelly soil, cut a 
piece out, and measure the amount of water that we can pour 
into it, it will be equal to one-third the space occupied by the 
soil. ‘Therefore the soil consists of one-third air. Now 
Bousingault has shown that the amount of carbonic acid in the 
air contained in the soil was very much more than that con- 
tained in the air of the atmosphere. He found that in a field 
recently manured it amounted to 221 parts in 10,000 of air, 
in another field 97, in a field of carrots 98, a vineyard 96, forest 
land 86, loamy soil 82, sandy subsoil 24, garden soil 36, prairie 
179. You see, then, that what may be called the ground air is 
highly charged with carbonic acid. When we warm a house by 
a fire it creates an upward draught, and undoubtedly the air 
from the soil passes into the house. If you doubt this, a very 
good case to prove it is the one Pettenkofer mentions ofa house 
at Munich in which there was no gas laid on, or any gas-pipe 
within 20 yards, and yet the people in the house were poisoned 
by an escape of gas from the main which travelled through the 
earth. Nearer home there has occurred a case of a still more 
striking character, at Southgate, Colney Hatch, where one or 
two small houses were completely wrecked by an explosion of 
gas. This gas was not laid on to the houses at all: the main passed 
through the street, the houses stood back from the street some 
distance ; the main was cracked, the gas travelled through the 
soil, gained admission to the houses, it smelt for several days, 
and finally exploded one evening on a lamp being lighted and 
completely wrecked the buildings. Here, then, is a striking 
evidence of gas passing through the soil. What does this 
teach? ‘That the air of the soil should, as far as possible, be 
prevented from being polluted. If the soil is polluted by a 
leaky drain-pipe, we have that communicated to the soil which, 
if it gains admission to the house, may lead to disastrous 
results, the break out of typhoid fever, and those diseases which 
are always traceable to contaminated air and water. 


Rectangular Proportion. 
W. BARNES. 


Oblong rectangles are the forms of manifold planes in build- 
ings and house-gear—doors, windows, room-sides, room-floors, 
tables, boxes, bookcases, books, and pictures ; and therefore it 
is worth while to learn whether there is a more or less comely 
form of rectangles, or of their outer frames. Of the square, 
which is a shapefast figure, and which, with the circle and equi- 
lateral triangle, makes a harmonic triad, there is no need that I 
should now discourse ; but to many other cases of rectangular 
forms I think harmonic proportion may yield good effect. I 
like the effect which it has afforded in the framings of pictures. 
In the framing of a picture we have often found a third har- 
monic term to its length and breadth, and have then taken the 
whole, or a half, or a quarter of that third quantity, for the 
width of the frame. On the taking of a half, the sum of the 
widths of the two sides, or two ends, makes up the third term 
of the triad, and on the taking of the quarter the third is found 
in the sum of the widths of the four frame-sides. If we would 
frame harmonically a print or drawing with a margin within the 
frame, we may get the width of both its frame and margin from 
a third harmonic dimension to the length and breadth of 
it, and then divide this third dimension into two parts, 
which shall be the latter two terms of a harmonic triad, 
of which the first is the whole dimension; and a 
Square picture may be framed in harmony by taking for 
the harmonic triad (1) the width of the picture and two 
breadths of the frame; (2) the width of the picture ; and (3) 
the twofold width of the frame. I think that door-frames, 
shutter-frames, and the mantelings or frames of fireplaces may 
be often fitted for the better to the spaces they bound by 
harmonic proportions of widths; and though the lettering 
pieces of bound books are often set on their backs without 
symmetry either of width or place with the height of the book, 


yet, if the back of a book were divided into six spaces, and the 
lettering piece should take up the third from the top, it would 
be in harmony with the book’s height both in place and 
measure, since the six spaces of the whole back and the three 
below and the two above the lettering piece would make a 
harmonic triad. So, again, I have reason to think well of the 
elevation of a church of which the heights of the tower, of the 
nave, and of the chancel are a harmonic triad, while another is 
made by the ground-widths of the nave, of the chancel, and of 
thetower. It might be worth while also to try whether a steeple 
would not be graceful if, at three harmonic spaces of height, it 
diminished by a harmonic triad of widths, or whether a spiral 
line or a stream or path made to wind through a lawn would 
not be of graceful bends if at three harmonic spaces it went off 
from its axis by the measures of a harmonic triad of ordinates. 


The Orders. 
A. ALISON. 


Every order consists of three parts or divisions: the base, 
the column, and the entablature; and the governing pro- 
portions relate to this division. The whole of them compose 
the wall, or what answers to the wall of a common build- 
ing, and supports the roof. There is one great difference, 


_however, to be observed between a common wall and that 


assemblage of parts which constitutes an order. A common 
wall is intended to support a roof, and derives its proportions 
in a great measure from this destination. To an order, the 
consideration of the roof is unnecessary. It is complete with- 
out any roof, and where a roof is necessary, it is generally so 
contrived as not to appear. The weight which is supported, or 
which appears to be supported, in an order, is the entablature. 
The fitness of a wall consists in its appearing adequate to the 
support of the roof. The fitness of an order, or of the pro- 
portions of an order, it should seem also, from analogy, reason- 
able to conclude, consists in their appearing adequate to the 
support of the entablature, or of the weight which is imposed 
upon them. That this is really the case, and that it is from 
their being expressive to us of this fitness that the proportions 
of these different orders appear beautiful, may perhaps seem 
probable from the following considerations. The appearance 
of these proportions themselves seems very naturally to lead us 
to this conclusion. In all the orders, the fitness of the parts to 
the support of the peculiar weight, or appearance of weight in 
the entablature, is apparent to every person, and constitutes an 
undoubted part of the pleasure we receive from them. In the 
Tuscan, where the entablature is heavier than in the rest, the 
column and base are proportionably stronger. In the Corinthian 
where the entablature is lightest, the column and base are pro- 
portionably slighter. In the Doric and Ionic which are between 
these extremes, the forms of the column and base are in the 
same manner proportioned to the reciprocal weights of their 
entablatures, being neither so strong as the one nor so slight as 
the other. If the beauty of such proportions is altogether inde- 
pendent of fitness, and derived from the immediate constitution 
of our nature, it is difficult to account for this coincidence; and 
as the beauty of fitness in these several cases is universally 
allowed, it is altogether unphilosophical to substitute other 
causes of the same effect, until the insufficiency of this cause is 
clearly pointed out. The language of mankind upon this sub- 
ject seems to confirm the same opinion. Whenever we either 
speak or think of the proportions of these different orders, the 
circumstances of weight and support enter both into our con- 
sideration and our expression. The term proportion in its 
general acceptation implies them, and, if this term is not used, 
the same idea and the same pleasure may be communicated by 
terms expressive of fitness for the support of weight. 


Piers under Loads. 
R. MORELAND. 


When a considerable concentrated load is discharged upon 
piers in a building by a girder being placed over them (this 
girder being supposed to discharge the strain equally on each 
of the piers), then the sills of the openings between the piers 
should be girders also or inverted arches. The base of the 
pier will receive just as much pressure as the top of it, making 
therefore an unequal discharge of pressure on the structure 
beneath and between the piers. A case in point may be 
noticed. The window-sills at St. Paul’s Cathedral are bent in 
an upward direction, from the pressure being discharged on the 
piers at the side, and not between the piers as it should be; 
whereas if some inverted arches had been placed under the 
sills to discharge this weight, this would not have occurred. 
This is also the case with foundations. Walls with continuous 
foundations should not have isolated piers newly laid upon the 
line of structure without having inverted arches or girders. 
Foundations should never act as girders; the whole of the 
foundations should be in compression. The only way to make 
them act as girders is to put a girder on the top of them, or 
some inverted arches over the substructure. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A ruMouR having been circulated to the effect that the 
Dublin Sketching Club was about to be dissolved, the 
committee wish it to be known that there is no truth what- 
ever in the statement. The report may have arisen from 
the circumstance that a few of the members have seceded 
from the parent society, for the purpose of forming 
another artistic society. In order to extend its utility the 
Club lately created a class of corresponding members, 
which is open to amateurs residing in any part of Ireland. 
Although the country is in a state of unusual excitement, 
several candidates have offered themselves for election. 
The outdoor sketching meetings will commence this month, 
and it is intended to hold the annual exhibition in 
November, a little earlier than usual. 


Tue exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy in 
Dublin does not contain many drawings of architecture. 
There are four competitive designs for the Northern Assu- 
rance Offices in Westmoreland Street, by Mr. AsHLIN, 
Mr. Deane, Mr. Drew, and Mr. MircHety. Mr. ASHLIN 
has also a drawing of the Memorial Church at Tallaght, 
near Dublin. Mr. W. G. Doortn, M.A., contributes a 
design for the restoration of St. Francis’s Abbey, Clonmel, 
and one which has been selected for the church, convent 
and presbytery at Killorglin. 


A serous accident has occurred at Lille. A Palais des 
Beaux-Arts is in course of erection in the Place de la 
République, and the carpenters were engaged in the erec- 
tion of a travelling crane. On Wednesday in last week the 
construction was overturned, one man was killed, and two 
are so seriously injured that there is little hope of their 
recovery. ‘The authorities at once visited the place, and 
several engineers were engaged to make an investigation of 
the circumstances. The builders of the district have a 
reputation for their work, and surprise is excited by so 
unexpected an event. 


Tue Gobelins factory has almost completed several 
pieces of tapestry which were commissioned a few years ago 
by the Government. One is a very large panel illustrative 
of the Arts, the Sciences, and the Literature of Antiquity. 
It is intended for the grand salle of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and was designed by M. F. EnrmanN. ‘Two 
smaller panels for the same place, and by the same artist, 
are ideal types of Printing and the Alanuscript. A series 
after designs by M. GaLtanp will be hung in the Elysée, 
the official residence of the President. ‘They represent the 
Arts, Sciences, Painting, Pastoral Poetry, Lyric Poetry, and 
Satiric Poetry. Some smaller pieces are after WATTEAU. 


A Paper was read at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on Tuesday, by Dr. Percy FRaNKLAND on “ Water Purifi- 
cation.” Of late years there was, he said, a demand for a 
test which should recognise the absence or presence of 
micro-organisms. It is, however, only during the last few 
years that any such test had been set forth, and it is owing 
to Dr. Koch, of Berlin. It has been supposed that most 
filtering-materials offer little or no barrier to micro-organ- 
isms ; but it is now known that many substances have this 
power to a greater or less degree. It has also been found 
that, in order to continue their efficiency, frequent renewal 
of the filtering material is necessary. Vegetable carbon 
employed in the form of charcoal or coke is found to 
occupy a high place as a biological filter, although pre- 
viously, owing to its chemical inactivity, it has been disre- 
garded. Being an inexpensive material and easily renewed 
it is destined to be of great service in the purification of 
water. Experiments have also been made by the agitation 
of water with solid particles. It is found that very porous 
substances like coke, animal, and vegetable-charcoal, are 
highly efficient in removing from water organised matter. 
Water which has been subjected to an exhaustive process of 
natural filtration has been found to be almost free from 
micro-organisms. ‘Thus the deep well-water obtained from 
the chalk near London contains as few as 8 organisms per 


cubic centimetre, whereas samples of river-water from the 
Thames, Lea and Wey have been known to contain as many 
thousands. The waters supplied to London have been 
regularly tested during the last fifteen months, and most 
important and valuable information has been obtained as to 
the efficiency of the processes to which the Water Companies 
subjected the water supplied by them in removing micro- 
organisms, the average reduction during the last four months 
of the past year having been 97°9 per cent. for the Thames, 
and 93°7 per cent. for the Lea. 


Tue exhibition of the paintings of the late PAuL BAUDRY 
in Paris has proved a greater success than the committee 
anticipated. Already the subscriptions for his tomb ify Pere 
Lachaise have reached 37,000 francs, which is a large sum 
considering the number of memorials for which money has 
to be given at the present time. The French Government 
have offered the marble and bronze that may be required. 
There was no artist of our time who possessed more friends 
than Paut Baupry, and one of them, M. Paut Dusois, 
the sculptor, whose monument of LAMORICIERE was enough 
to make a reputation, who has been offered the commission 
for the painter’s memorial, finds the greatest difficulty in 
accepting it at a price. He prefers to do the work as a 
labour of love, in order that it may be an enduring record 
of his affection for his friend. ‘The committee believe they 
are not justified in agreeing to this condition. One thing is 
certain, that whatever may be the arrangements, PAUL 
Bavupry will have a chef @euvre for memorial. 


M. CApaneEL, the painter, has been compelled to give up 
attendance as a member of the Jury of the Salon, owing to 
an attack of bronchitis. This causes grief to the artist, for 
a large number of the paintings are the work of men who 
were pupils in his atelier. 


Tur sale of the Graham collection on Friday and 
Saturday last was gratifying to all lovers of English art from 
the prices which were obtained for the works of DANTE 
Rossett1, FRED WALKER, and Mr. Burne-Jones. It 
would hardly be credited a few years since that an early 
work by Rossrrt1, the Zece Ancilla Domini, was destined 
to be bought by the nation for eight hundred guineas, 
or that one version of Dante at the Bier of Beatrice 
would realise 1,oso/. A still higher price was given 
for Beata Beatrix, viz, 1,207/. tos. La Ghirlan- 


data, a figure of a girl playing on an instrument, was . 


sold for 1,050/., and the pathetic London scene, Found, for 
7567. The RossErti pictures alone realised nearly 10,000/. 
Mr. BurNE-JonEs’s Chant d’ Amour rose to 3,150 guineas. 
For the panels typical of the six days of Creation 
1,732/. tos. had to be paid. WALKER’S Vagrants was 
purchased for the National Gallery at 1,770 guineas, and 
his Bathers rose to 2,000 guineas. The total amount of 
the two days’ sale was 45,7592. It is generally understood 
that Mr. Granam had contemplated a bequest of several of 
his pictures to the National Gallery, of which he was a 


trustee. 


In the description of the restoration of the chapel of the 
Chateau d’Amboise, which is published in Za Construction 
Moderne, M. PerteEr relates a story which does credit to the 
late VIOLLET LE Duc. When the Comte pe Paris ob- 
tained possession of the ruins he called in VIOLLET LE Duc, 
who was the Prince’s architect and had been charged with 
the restoration of the Chateau d’Eu. The Prince asked 
him to prepare plans for the reconstruction of the palace 
which Louis Putters held inaffection. VIOLLET LE Duc, 
instead of accepting the commission for so important a 
work, informed the Prince that M. RupricH ROBERT had 
already made a design which was much approved by 
members of the Commission of Historic Monuments. The 
Comte DE Paris at once accepted the suggestion, and the 
works have been carried out under the direction of M. 
Rupricu Rosert. So much disinterestedness is not ex- 
hibited every day in the profession, but according to the late 
Mr. BuRGES, VIOLLET LE Duc was not an architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A SACRIFICE TO PATRIOTISM. 


HEN the wall-painting, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, was exhibited at the Salon there was but one 
opinion about its merits. In the first place, it appealed to the 
popular sentiment in an effective way. France has accepted 
the belief that another war is inevitable, and any suggestion 
about the duty of sacrifice is therefore welcome as an aid 
towards the end. But apart from the moral value of the 
painting its technical qualities were sufficient to insure its 
success. It is an historical picture, which leaves nothing to 
be desired in modelling orcolour. Asa composition it would 
Satisfy an academic professor. The French mother and wife is 
made the most important figure in the picture. This would be 
difficult if the husband that is leaving had not been represented 
as bending to kiss his son. The curved lines of the figures 
are contrasted with the rigid lines of spears and arms. The 
pyramidal plan of the construction will be evident if a line 
1s drawn through the sword held by the heroine and her 
arm. It will touch the ensign, which thus is made a 
dominant point. The spears also help to form a series of 
triangles, and in this way, without the slightest suggestion 
of stiffness, much firmness as well as contrast is secured by 
M. Moreau DE Tours. All the figures merit separate 
‘study, and the interest that is taken by the Franks in the 
approaching contest is suggested by the old warrior who 
accompanies his sons. One it will be seen is blind, and 
bears the ensign. It should be mentioned that the noble 
woman who is made the representative of France is a 
portrait of the artist’s wife. 


DESIGN FOR LAW COURTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS design was submitted in the recent competition 
by Mr. W. Hitton Nasu, A.R.I.B.A, 5 Adelaide 
Place, London Bridge. 


STABLE BUILDINGS, BRACKNELL. 
E publish this week an illustration of the new stable 
buildings recently erected at Egmont, Bracknell, 
Berks, for the late General Sir TREVOR CHUTE, K.C.B. 
Mr. D. Taytor, contractor, of Reading, has erected the 
buildings, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. CHARLES SMITH & SON, architects, Reading. 


THE OLD TOLLHOUSE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


HIS ancient building is remarkable, not only on 
account of its antiquity and history, but for certain 
interesting and curious architectural features. The bulk of 
the main fabric dates from the thirteenth century, with addi- 
tions and alterations of a later date down to the seventeenth 
century, when the present external staircase and other 
features were added. The building has been used suc- 
cessively as a gaol, a court-house, and a council chamber. 
Recently it fell into a very dilapidated condition, and it was 
contemplated by the authorities to have it pulled down, but 
successful efforts were made to preserve such an interesting 
relic of the past, and it has now been partially restored 
under the direction of a committee, Mr. Lorrus Brock, 
F.S.A., of London, and Messrs. BorrLe & OTLEy, of 
“Great Yarmouth, acting as joint architects. 

During the seventeenth century a flat ceiling was placed 
below the original open-timbered roof, and a gallery and 
various partitions erected in the hall; these have now been 
swept away, and the ancient roof opened out and restored, 
as shown in accompanying internal view. 

There are two very fine Early English doorways which 
have been left intact, and during the restoration various 
interesting features were discovered, such as the arcade, and 

arch under, as shown in view. This arch formerly com- 
mmaunicated with the “hold,” or ancient prison. A portion 
.of a circular staircase at right-hand corner of view was also 
discovered, but this has not yet been restored. Fragments 
ef old windows were also found, which enabled the archi- 
tect to restore the two windows in main hall to left of 
external staircase in view. These windows have now been 
filled with stained glass, giving the armorial bearings of 
various families connected with the town. 


The building is now about to be opened as a free 
library, and it is hoped that before long (if funds are forth- 
coming) the restoration may be completed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, DARLINGTON. 


HE building shown in the illustration was erected at the 
cost of the late Mr. Edward Pease, and was opened in 
October last. The materials employed have been red pressed 
bricks from Grosmont, near Whitby; red stone, partly from 
Dufton Quarries, Westmoreland, and partly from Newbiggin 
Quarry, near Carlisle ; and pitch pine timber. The west eleva- 
tion (Crown Street) has a frontage of about 106 feet, and the 
north elevation (East Street) of about 92 feet. The main 
entrance is at the junction of these two elevations. Entering 
by this porch we pass through swing-doors, glazed with stained 
glass, into an oval-planned vestibule, and from thence into what 
may be termed the public lobby. The lending library 
measures about 57 feet by 29 feet. It is lighted from the 
rocf, which is partly open-timbered. From the tie-beams 
are suspended ten double gas pendants, The librarian’s 
desk is immediately in front of the entrance, and by a 
careful arrangement of glass-panelled doors, the librarian 
or his assistant is enabled to see every person who enters 
not only the lobby but those going into the reading-rooms 
and the reference library. Running south from one side 


side of his desk running east for about 12 feet, are the indi- 
cators. The bookcases, &c., are specially designed, capable of 
holding 32,000 volumes. The arrangement of these utilises the 
floor space to the greatest advantage. ‘The general reading- 
room measures 51 feet by 29 feet. It has a coved ceiling, 
springing from a moulded cornice and enriched frieze ; from 
the cornice spring moulded and enriched ribs, which divide the 
cove into panels and extend along the horizontal portion of the 
ceiling, dividing it also into large panels or lights which are 
filled in with stained and painted glass subjects illustrating 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, astronomy, and chemistry. 
The upper parts of the windows in this room are also filled 
with painted glass, illustrating different foliage, and is intended 
to obviate the necessity of blinds. The whole of this furniture ° 
has been specially designed by the architect. The reference 
library measures 36 feet by 29 feet. It has a good front 
north light, also a top light, and is treated structurally 
and artistically in the same manner as the general reading- 
room, but the style of furnishing is different. The 
ladies’ reading-room is the first on the right on entering 
the public lobby, and is well lighted by two large windows 
looking west (Crown Street). On the north is a committee or 
writing-room. The contracts of the various works have been 
as follows :—Excavator, bricklayer, and mason, Messrs. 
J. W. & M. McKenzie, Darlington; carpenter and joiner, and 
the whole of the furniture and fittings in the lending library, 
Mr. R. T. Snaith, Darlington; slater, Messrs. G. Pattison & 
Son, Darlington; plasterer, Mr. R. M. Ormerod, Carlisle ; 
plumber, glazier, gasfitter, and bellhanger, Mr. Thomas Lish- 
man, Darlington ; wrought-iron palisading and other ironwork, 
Mr. William Liddell, Darlington ; furniture and fittings, the 
North of England School Furnishing Company, Limited, Dar- 
lington ; external stone carving, Mr. H. T. Margetson, Chelsea; 
the stained and painted glass, Mr. W. H. Atkinson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; marble mosaic pavement, Mr. James Nelson, Car- 
lisle ; gasfittings, Mr. H. Hodkinson, Coventry ; patent noise- 
less cork carpet, Messrs. Bainbridge & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The architect of the building was Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.1.B.A,, 
of Darlington. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AY the meeting of the Edinburgh Association on April 1, 
a letter was read from Mr. Hew M. Wardrop, architect, 
intimating that absence from home prevented him personally 
from reading his paper, entitled “ Architectural Sculpture,” but 
that he had sent his notes, and requested the president to com- 
municate same. The president, Mr. G. Washington Browne, 
therefore read the paper, which dealt principally with the 
sculpture of the Gothic school in France during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which is more strictly architectural than 
any other. It was pointed out that in all great schools of 
sculpture there has been a more or less strict connection 
between that art and architecture, and examples were quoted 
from ancient Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Medizval Italy 
illustrating this. In France, however, the two arts were so inti- 
mately connected that the names of the sculptors are unknown, 
being merely members of the great fraternities of lay builders 
who worked from one great church to another, their buildings 
thus becoming great centres, and schools of art in which 
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builders, sculptors, and painters, moved by one impulse, strove 
to excel in their different arts. Another great characteristic of 
this sculpture was its popularity. A quotation from a contem- 
porary chronicle, giving an account of the building of Chartres 
Cathedral, shows with what earnest and solemn enthusiasm all 
classes of the community threw themselves into the great work, 
and those of us who have been fortunate enough to visit that 
unrivalled cathedral know what a noble expression that enthu- 
siasm found for itself. Sculpture was also popular in being a 
book for the illiterate which all might read, and revealing to the 
people the new spirit of romance and Christian legend, which 
at the same time the poets were singing for the first time in 
their native language. The sculpture gave expression to political 
and social as well as religious ideas. M. Didron has said that the 
character of the Germans, Italians, and French is shown in that 
the first has represented God as Emperor, the second as Pope, 
and the third as King. M. Renan in his treatise on the arts of 
the thirteenth century has also traced with much interest the 
course of intellectual and spiritual life as shown in the sculpture. 
After tracing the origin of this school of sculpture to Byzantine 
ivories and manuscripts, its history and development is illus- 
trated by photographs, the portal of the church of Vézelay 
showing the first glimmering of new light, and the attempt fo 
represent the life which the artists saw around them. The arts 
had now passed out of the hands of the monastics. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that Gothic architecture was a monkish 
development. The cathedral of Pisa was built by the city 
authorities to commemorate a great military victory, and the 
cathedrals of France were mostly built by the communes, after 
they had thrown off the yoke of the feudal barons, and rallied 
round the monarchy. Their first impulse was to build a big 
cathedral, such as Noyon, Laon, Amiens, Chartres, &c. [The 
development of sculpture was illustrated by photography from the 
west portal of Chartres, Rheims, Senlis, &c., &c.] The west 
portal of Chartres is a good example of sculpture, strictly archi- 
tectural ; regarded as isolated figures these could not be justi- 
fied, but in their position are in perfect harmony with their sur- 
roundings. From such examples we can learn much on the 
vexed question of “realism” and “idealism” in art. As the 
sculptor acquires greater skill he gradually loses the restraint 
which is one of the noblest elements in the earlier work, and at 
last seems to care no longer for design but only to imitate 
nature. The Renaissance produced some beautiful works, but 
it is to Italy we must look for its perfect development. The 
school of Mediaval French sculpture has been too much 
ignored by us, in that the sculptor ever looked to nature for 
inspiration, drew from nature only what was most vital, refusing 
all that would not lend itself perfectly to his art, or that would 
give it an independence of its architectural position or break 
the unity of the whole building ; careful first that it should be 
decorative, presenting a beautiful and subtle harmony of light 
and shade, bringing detail into orderly subjection, grouping 
masses with dignified simplicity, and in expression occupying a 
wide range from the absurd and grotesque to the loveliest and 
highest aspirations of the time. At the conclusion of the 
paper, which was listened to with marked attention, votes of 
thanks were accorded to Mr. Wardrop for his interesting contri- 
bution, and to the president for reading same. 


THE GORDON STATUE, ABERDEEN. 


T was proposed to erect a bronze statue in front of Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, as a memorial of the late 
General Gordon. The subscriptions were to be obtained from 
members of the Clan Gordon in all parts of the world, the 
normal sum being 5/. 5s. It is now considered expedient that 
this limit should be withdrawn, and that each individual sub- 
scriber should be invited to increase his subscription. The 
sub-committee have been in communication with various 
sculptors of eminence. Among others Mr. Stuart Burnett, 
A.R.S.A., was consulted, and he has prepared a model of a 
bronze statue, which has been highly commended at meetings 
held both at London and Aberdeen, and approved of by Sir 
Henry Gordon, K.C.B. The sub-committee believe that a 
statue executed according to this model would be at once im- 
posing and effective, worthy to be handed down to future 
generations as a memorial of the great hero, and that it will 
also meet with the hearty approval of the general body of sub- 
scribers and the public. The sub-committee therefore recom- 
mend that this model should be adopted with such alterations 
in detail as may appear desirable in the progress of the work. 
The model can be examined in Mr. Burnett’s studio, No. 2 
Annandale Street, Edinburgh. The cost of this statue is 
estimated at about 800/, and in order to provide for suitable 
pedestal and surroundings, the sub-committee are of opinion 
that the sum of 1,000/. is required. Should the required 
amount not be obtained, it will be necessary to abandon the 
plan, and to erect a memorial less worthy of the hero, and less 
creditable to the name of Gordon. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE. 


HE architectural conference held at the Agricultural Hall 
in connection with the Building Exhibition, under the 
auspices of the Society of Architects, began on Monday evening, 
Mr. E. C. Allam having taken the chair, said that Mr. 
H. Roumieu Gough, the president, was necessarily absent, 
having to attend the meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. J. J. Lish, of Newcastle, vice-president, was 
also unavoidably absent through illness. 
Mr. R. K. Burton read a paper on 


Testing Drains. 

Mr. R. K. Burton said the first question that arises when it 
is necessary to inspect the sanitary arrangements of a house is, 
“ How much of the hidden portion of the drainage system can 
be uncovered so as to be actually visible?” The more of the 
drain that can be uncovered the better, for it is really only by 
actual ocular inspection that it is possible to tell with absolute 
certainty the precise condition of any part of it, although there: 
are methods of ascertaining with tolerable certainty the condi- 
tion of the whole drain if we have a portion of it, say 6 feet or 
8 feet, uncovered at the place where it leaves the premises. 
Where the drains are laid in straight lines between manholes. 
the inspection offers no particular difficulties. We may first 
observe whether the drain is a brick-built structure or is of 
pipes ; if of bricks, it may be condemned out of hand without 
further consideration. The same remark applies to that rare 
form of drain, one made up of unglazed or agricultural pipes 
with butt joints. Probably in nine cases out of ten it will be 
found that the drain is of glazed stoneware pipes. Assuming 
that this is so, there are three questions to be decided in con- 
nection with it :—1. Is it water and gas-tight? 2. Is it self- 
acting? 3. Is it disconnected fromthe sewer? The first point 
is best decided by atest; but it is well to observe the appear- 
ance of the joints before taking the trouble to apply any 
test, as such may at once reveal the fact that the drain is 
leaking. In more cases than those who have not made 
many inspections would imagine, it will be found that 
there is absolutely nothing in the joints of a drain. In 
others it will be found that there is clay only, and he had never 
known a clay-jointed drain to be water-tight. In still other 
cases it may appear, from looking at the tops of joints, that 
they are carefully made with cement ; but when a rod of iron 
or a chisel is plunged into the earth underneath them, it comes 
up wet and black with sewage. It is only when none of the 
appearances described are to be seen that it is worth while 
applying a test. The best undoubtedly is the water-test. In 
this the drain is opened by the removal of a pipe, and is 
plugged. A particularly convenient appliance for plugging it is 
Botting’s plug, when water is run into it from any of the 
appliances in the house. It will be found impossible to fill 
more than perhaps about one out of three drains, except in 
houses which have been very recently remodelled, and that it 
is necessary to avoid pouring too much water into a leaky 
drain. If the drain does fill up the running water is stopped, 
and it is observed whether the water in the gullies or surface 
traps remains at a constant level. The test next in efficiency 
to that by water is the smoke test. The next question is as to 
whether the drains are self-cleansing or not. As in the case 
of the water test, an opening must be made; but it is not 
needful to remove a whole pipe. It is sufficient to chip a 
round hole in the top of one. If no deposit appears just under 
the opening, water is allowed to run into the drain at the upper 
end, and the flow is observed at the opening. Jf the water 
runs briskly and clear past the opening all is right. If, how- 
ever, it comes tardily, and carrying deposit with it, it is a ques- 
tion of ascertaining the cause. A drain, if well laid, should, 
with a fall of one in sixty, clear itself. A house drain should 
seldom or never be larger than 6 inches; 4 inches is large 
enough for very small houses, and if 5 inches were the size 
generally made, it would probably be better than either 4 inches 
or 6 inches for the majority of houses. Now as to whether the 
drain is disconnected from the sewer or not. To make abso- 
lutely sure whether or not there is a concealed trap on the 
drain, if the opening does not reveal this, the only plan is to 
pass rods down the drain. One may, however, have evidence 
approaching to certainty by burning a match in the drain, and 
observing whether or not there is any current of air through it. 
If there is, it may be assumed that there is no trap on the drain. 
It is necessary to test each branch for self-cleansing properties. 
The material of soil-pipes should be ascertained by removing 
the wooden casings which generally cover them, If an internal 
soil-pipe is made up of light cast-iron pipes (rain-water pipes) 
and lead junction-pieces for the closets, it may be condemned» 
without any further investigation. The best test for a whole- 
drainage system is undoubtedly the smoke test. This test— 
first suggested by the well-known sanitarian, Buchan—consists 
essentially in filling the drainage system with smoke at some 
pressure, and observing whether or not it issues at any place 
other than the openings intended for ventilation. Now, as to 
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the method of generating the smoke. Smoke rockets are now 
largely used by those who have to make inspection of sanitary 
arrangements. These consist of paper cases filled with a com- 
position which gives off a vast quantity of smoke at a con- 
siderable pressure. The idea of a smoke rocket was, so far 
as I know, first suggested by A. Betts Brown, and put into 
practical shape by Cosmo Innes. The rockets ate now 
manufactured by various firework makers. The smoke test 
can never be taken—when it gives negative results—as an 
absolute test for drains. The peppermint test is inferior 
to the smoke test when this latter is properly applied. The 
next thing of most importance to do is to trace the overflow 
pipes of the cistern to see whether these are connected with the 
drain or not. A connection of any kind between a cistern and 
the drain is a thing to be condemned. The baths, sinks, 
basins, &c., come next under examination. The discharge 
pipe—and overflow, if there be one—of each of these must be 
traced to discover whether or not it is connected with the 
drain. The closets must be very carefully examined, although 
they are not nearly so often the points of ingress of sewer gas 
to the house as any other appliances, such as sinks. They are 
often, however—especially when of the old pan form—them- 
selves generators of foul gases, and as such objectionable. The 
forms of closet known as the “ pan” and the “long hopper” 
are both to be condemned. There are practically only two 
other forms, the valve and the wash-out or wash-down, although 
the “plug closet” may be considered as something lying be- 
tween these two. Any of the last-mentioned forms of closet 
may be passed, so far as the apparatus is concerned, if it be 
found to be in good order, to ascertain which it is necessary 
that the seat be removed. But a further examination must be 
made as to the discharge of the “drip tray,” “ safe,” or “ save-all” 
tray, if there be such under the closet, and of the trap if the 
closet be of the pan or valve form. It is quite possible to dis- 
cover whether the trap is of the objectionable form known as 
the D-trap by the use of a stick with a nail driven partly into 
it at one end at right angles to its length. 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith next developed the heads of a paper 
he had prepared on the drainage of dwelling-houses, the im- 
portance of which subject he considered could not be over- 
rated, on account of the extreme care requisite to see that no 
flaw anywhere neutralised the expenditure of hundreds of 
pounds. The best systems of house drainage were considered 
by Mr. Smith, as also their arrangement, material, testing, 
workmanship, and supervision, as also various specialities. 
Bath and water-closet arrangements also came in for a share 
of the lecturer’s attention. 

Mr. Alfred Howard considered that the smoke test for 
drains was by far the most efficient. 

Mr. Neville Porter, with the view of eliciting opinions, 
made some remarks with regard to the ventilation of drains and 
soil-pipes, and expressed his own opinion that an investigation 
of rival systems of ventilators, without favour, was the only way 
of coming to a solution of the matter. 

Mr. Wm. Egerton, jun., said the wash-out closet was 
considered to be a delusion. There were various forms made 
by well known firms, but none were satisfactory. The pepper- 
mint test for drains he pronounced inferior to the smoke test. 
With the former you had to trust to smell, which was likely to 
be deceptive, but smoke could be seen. The fumes of pepper- 
mint could not be seen. 

Mr. Percie Cowper thought the wash-out form of closet 
would soon disappear, but there was this about it, that it was 
very cheap. Mr. Seth Smith had alluded to the percolation ot 
water through glazed pipes. No percolation through a well- 
made glazed pipe would be enough to saturate the ground. Mr. 
‘Cowper spoke of the filtering of water by being forced through 
clay, this being a porous material compared to a finished glazed 
pipe. The water forced through the clay stopped the passage 
of all except what became pure water. Iron always would rust. 
It was now a moot point how to protect iron. Some of the links 
just taken from the old Hammersmith Bridge were going to be 
employed at the work of the Forth Bridge, but not structurally. 
This iron had never rusted. Could anyone tell them how the 
paint had been made? Casings for baths should not necessarily 
collect or harbour dirt. Without a casing certainly it could be 
seen at once whether the house servant had been neglectful in 
keeping all clean. 

Mr. Ernest Day, of Worcester, mentioned a plan he had 
adopted of putting in a valve-plug in the house drain just 
beneath the area grate; if the system of drains was then filled 
with water it would soon be evident whether any leak existed 
and where it was. Mr. Day said he had had many 
seats of water-closets examined, and in every case was 
astonished at the amount of rubbish discovered inside that 
must naturally have accumulated gas, and caused unhealthy 
exhalation. Uncased baths to a certain extent might be 
theoretically good from a sanitary point of view, but it 
was hardly necessary, and it would have inconveniences. 
Plumbing matters could not have tco much attention paid 
to them, and particularly the jointing of drain-pipes, which, 


if defective, were fruitful of disease, and even death. Lead 


soil-pipes in no end of cases were to be found eaten quite 


away, he believed, from want of ventilation. In alterations 
to houses he would urge all to get the client’s permission 
to examine the old soil-pipes, which too often allowed of a 
wholesale escape of sewer gas. Many traps sold were of a 
cheap character, and really no traps at all. In conclusion, Mr. 
Day urged the necessity for actually seeing carried out what one 
had specified. It must not be left to the workman, nor even 
entirely to a clerk of works, who was liable to be called away at 
the most important point of the work. Glazed pipes were 
practically watertight, and leakage might be accounted for by 
pinholes. He tested them by filling them with water when 
up-ended and placed on clay. 

The Chairman endorsed what Mr. Day said about traps, and 
said that he found that most stoppages had arisen through un- 
necessarily increasing the number of traps. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for presiding, 
and to Mr. Burton and Mr. Seth Smith for their papers, and the 
meeting terminated. 

Tuesday. 

Mr. H. Roumieu Gough, president, who took the chair at 
3 P.M., opened the proceedings by an address, in which he 
dweit on the necessity of union among architects and the 
benefits that would accrue therefrom to the profession and the 
public, and he described what had been done with the aim of 
securing this. Many had regarded it as an idle dream, but the 
presence there that afternoon of so many professional men 
showed that practical progress had begun which bid fair, he 
hoped, to be conducted successfully to completion. It was not 
his purpose to lay before them any definite scheme of union, 
but he urged that a broad basis should be adopted to include 
all qualified to carry out the duties of an architect. The pro- 
fession at large must determine what should be the scheme; 
this could be done by founding committees throughout the 
country to report to a central committee in London. This 
would at once band together the profession, and the provincial 
committees would eventually become branches of a national 
association, which it might be expected they would see formed 
before the lapse of another year. He concluded by referring 
to what had been done in America by the Central Institute of 
Architects and its local chapters, and to what had_ been done 
in this country by the civil engineers and the accountants 
and the medical and legal professions. 

The President, in some remarks with which he followed 
up his paper, said there necessarily must be some subdivision 
of labour. There were architects, surveyors, and engineers. 
Engineers were the only architects, so to speak, of the day, and 
very bad ones. He gave them all credit for great study, but 
blamed them for not studying art more. He made the obser- 
vation because he considered the Institute of Architects should 
not prohibit the taking out of quantities, which kept out many 
architects, and was a narrow-minded and foolish policy. This 
action also tended to discourage the acquisition of knowledge 
useful to architects, and, though specialists must necessarily 
exist, architects to be qualified men must be well up in all 
branches of the profession. The President alluded to the 
necessity of reform in the Royal Institute. He hoped it might 
be galvanised into life. The Institute was now in trouble about 
the new Charter. If the new Charter passed, ten months were 
to be allowed to make the by-laws. Altogether four years would 
have been taken to do this work, which was very absurd. The 
Institute ought to have but one class. If it had more it should 
be aclass of honour, and those whom the Institute desired to 
honour—architects who had done meritorious work—might be 
made Fellows as a mark of distinction. The distinction 
between seven years and three years of practice was an absurd 
one. Inthe scheme of federation it was hoped to have the 
Institute as the central body. All of them wished it if they 
could only wake it up; but what he had to say to them was 
not to pin themselves to the Institute, or their own society, or 
any society, but to work their best individually to accomplish 
their purpose. 

The Secretary (Mr. Middleton) read letters from various so- 
cieties and architects all in favour of federation, and from various 
architects. The Birmingham Architectural Association, the Not- 
tingham Society of Architects, the Manchester Association of 
Architects, and the architects of Exeter, all added a note express- 
ing that the initiative they thought should be taken by the 
Royal Institute. The Northern Architectural Association and 
the South of Ireland Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
did not allude to the Institute. Letters from architects included 
Mr. Thos. P. Worthington, Mr. F. Cross, Birmingham, and Mr. 
J. G. Beckett, Southport. 

Mr. Robert Walker, of Cork, moved this resolution :— 
“That in the interests of the architectural profession and of 
the public alike, it is desirable that all architects in the kingdom 
should be united in one body, having branches in the provincial 
cities and towns and a central Council in London, including 
among its members representatives from the provinces.” 

Mr. Walker took it for granted that unless architects re- 
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ceived some protection as a general body, that which was in 
the minds of all of them would never be accomplished. In 
Medizval times architects had their guilds. In the present day 
the medical and legal professions had practically adopted 
federation, and, if they erred at all, it was not on the side of too 
much exclusiveness, and in this they acted, he thought, dis- 
creetly. He favoured a scheme of federation which should be 
so broad as to include architects, surveyors, and engineers. 
Such a body as he contemplated could not be an examining 
body. Were they to take that up they would fail. What they 
wanted was an Act of Parliament which would be to the 
interest of the public and the profession, and an advantage to 
both. 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith seconded the resolution. He said it 
was no doubt the general feeling in the provinces and in 
London that a general representative body was needed. Such 
a body could on requisite occasions speak with a voice of 
authority and would be attended to, and mistakes in public 
matters the Institute was often powerless to avert. How federa- 
tion was to be accomplished was a matter to be considered. If 
registration of architects were approved of that might be the 
first step. After this might come compulsory education and an 
Act of Parliament. Federation with surveyors and engineers, 
he thought, was a matter of detail. 


Mr. F. N. Kempe said there was no question that federa- 
tion was desirable and necessary, and that it was equally 
desirable that the Institute of Architects should take up the 
matter, but that, he understood, was clearly out of the question. 
Mr. Kempe added that auctioneers and estate agents were 
rapidly taking away business from architects, and the conse- 
quence was much bad building. 


Mr. Ernest Day, of Worcester, said from his experience 
federation would be of immense advantage to the profession at 
large. But who were architects? The President seemed to 
have included quantity surveyors and civil engineers. It would 
be well to communicate with these institutions to see how far they 
would be in favour of federation. They might see no advantage 
to be derived. All would, however, agree that any scheme of 
federation must be established on a broad basis, and no scheme 
could be arrived at without ample consideration. The weak 
point of the Institute—its want of support from country archi- 
tects—was owing to the Council consisting mainly of London 
men, because Fellows could not vote by proxy, and because 
Associates had no vote at all. Moreover, there was the restric- 
tion as to quantity taking. But in the provinces architects 
could not select their work. They must take what came, and 
sometimes they were busy measuring. He did not care to take 
out quantities for others. He always took out his own, which 
resulted in economy and stability in construction. Quantity 
surveyors were personally responsible for their accuracy, and 
took out full quantities at Io per cent. extra. The architect 
could take them net, and would get a good name and satisfy 
both client and contractor, and get better tenders than from 
outside quantities. 


Mr. J. B. Wilson said he had long been in practice in 
Glasgow, but had never been asked to join any architectural 
society there. 

Mr. H. K. Bromhead, of Glasgow, thereupon asked Mr. 
Wilson to let him put down his name. 


Mr. Marsland, district surveyor, said they must secure the 
co-operation of all societies. Architects, surveyors, and civil 
engineers, he thought, could not be separated, though their 
distinctive characters could never merge. 


Mr. H. K. Bromhead said there was nolikelihood the Institute 
would undertake the question of federation. He attended a 
meeting of the Institute some sixteen or eighteen years back, 
the object of which was to enlarge its basis in the direction the 
present meeting proposed to move. All that the Institute did 
was to pass a by-law or two which still further restricted the 
scope of the Institute, and thus practically excluded provincial 
members of the profession. Outsiders did not always realise 
that it was not to the advantage of the actual members of any 
institution that its lines should be broadened. Only broad- 
minded men were willing to open the gates of their profession. 
All that could be expected from the Institute was friendly co- 
operation. 

The President put the resolution, and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Alfred Howard proposed, “‘ That a committee be formed 
without delay to give effect to the foregoing resolution, and to 
facilitate the formation of committees in the provinces.” Their 
object was to bring in all qualified men, and how was that to be 
done? Competitive examination was not a fair or sufficient 
test. The profession was so broad in its range of practical 
subjects that it could not be tested by examination. If im- 
provement were to be made in architecture, architects must be 
more practical. They must know more of builders’ work, and 
so forth. Quantity taking and the like should not disqualify a 
man as an architect. He would not belong to a society that 
prohibited the practice. 


Mr. R. Cruwys seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Neville Porter, seconded by Mr. 
E. C. Allam, the meeting was adjourned. 


Second Meeting. 


The President took the chair at 7 P.M. He stated that out. 
of 296 letters received only two were unfavourable. Among 
those who had written favourably was Mr. Charles Barry. The 
resolutions passed at the afternoon meeting had been pur- 
posely framed as open as possible, because it was not the 
province of their society or any society to dictate to the pro- 
fession in the matter. His feelings and wishes and the feelings 
of all present were that the Institute should be the central 
body, and eventually, he thought, it must become so. 

Mr. C. H. Samson, of Taunton, said one reason, no doubt, 
why provincial men did not join the Institute was because it 
was necessary to know two Fellows to propose him. Mr. G. E.. 
Street was to have proposed him, but he died too soon, and 
now he knew only one Fellow. 

Mr. Ernest Farman, solicitor, as one of the public, said that. 
the general publictregarded the question of federation with great 
interest, and he expressed his own strong opinion in favour of 
federation. The public should be protected in their houses and 
public buildings similarly as the public were in regard of 
medical and legal matters. 

Mr. Walter Emden said he belonged to no society at all. 
Association of any kind was no surety to the public or the 
profession of capacity. The only surety he had relied on—and. 
he had stood alone throughout his career—was actual work. 
done. Federation would be an absolute protection for the 
public. Before any one was entitled to call himself an archi- 
tect he should pass a sufficient examination, not only in archi- 
tectural construction and design, but in building law. One-half 
the law cases originated from the incompetence of architects. 
They misadvised their clients by mistake. The architect did. 
not suffer, but the client suffered. The public needed the 
protection that would be gained from federation, and an archi- 
tect who had a diploma to lose would suffer. He quite intended. 
to join any society that would protect the public in this manner. 

Mr. E. T. Hall said Mr. Emden’s remarks were a com- 
mendation of what the Institute of Architects had been doing, 
and had that day completed. The draft of the new Charter 
had that day been passed, which provided for a certificate by 
examination, a severe examination, the view being that the 
public should be protected and have a guarantee that the. 
architect was a man of culture in his craft. This answered. 
every point raised by Mr. Emden. A special clause in the new 
Charter gave power to federate, or have relations with any 
society in the kingdom or in the colonies. Practically the 
earnest desire of the Institute was to carry out what the Society 
had passed in their resolution that day. But the difficulty was. 
how to do it. Country societies objected to be made branches 
of. They should find out the opinions of the country societies, 
and the Institute would only be too delighted to fall in with any 
feasible scheme. ‘The prestige of age attached to the Institute. 
The quality of its members had improved, and the Institute had. 
followed much the same course as the College of Surgeons, 
which began merely as a local society. 

The President said the reason he had not put the Institute of 
Architects in the forefront of this inquiry was because a capital 
report had fifteen years ago been drawn up by the Institute on 
federation and pigeon-holed, as most of the reports of the 
Institute were. This matter would be entirely pigeon-holed,. 
and he did not want that. wi 

Mr. W. Emden said he was sure the Institute wished to 
bring every architect into the fold and to give them a diploma.. 


But a diploma should be a compulsory condition for all prac- — 


tising architects. It should be possible to every architect to 
enter, and, as was the case with the dental surgeons, after a 
certain number of years no one should be allowed to practise 
without a diploma. 

Mr. Robertson thought Mr. Hall had shown the Institute 
had done as little as it could. Now the Society of Architects. 
had taken the matter up, the Institute would do the work and 


the Society might stand aside. 


Mr. Wm. Woodward said that short of every architect. 
having a diploma everything was amply provided for by the 
Institute. One difficulty of federation, if the Society or the 
Institute meant to affiliate other societies was, that the different 
rules of each must be altered to accord as a whole, and that all. 
must pass through the ordeal required by the Institute, or they, 
would not be on equal terms. 

The President said they must not forget what the College. 
of Surgeons first did when consisting of a small number of 
members out of the whole profession, like the Institute at present. 
They might have guarded themselves as a secluded body by 
examinations, but they saw that to be able to exclude outsiders 
they must unite all in one body first, and they did not ask men 
in practice to submit to an examination, for they would not 
stand that. The Government would give no support except ta 
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architects in one body, and they must bring all honourable men 
into one body and they might hope to carry out federation. 
The Institute made a grand blunder about the examinations in 
not getting first the support of the whole profession. If the 
Institute would not admit architects without going through the 
compulsory examination, they would never get in the whole 
profession in one body, but would leave that for another 
society which later on would probably affiliate the Institute. 
Some laughed, but let them look at the progress made by the 
Society. They had been less than two years in getting over 
300 members, and in fifty years the Institute had got 1,000 
members. It was unpleasant to admit men whose qualifica- 
tions were not so high as their own. But if men capable of 
practising were left out, architects would say there was no 
occasion to belong to an Institute or a Society, and that 
no value attached to a certificate. 

Mr. Neville Porter considered the influence of the Institute 
on the profession had been almost nil. The Society of Archi- 
tects in the short period of its existence had done wonders for 
the advancement of the profession. An Act should be procured 
to constitute a central body of architects, eligible for all archi- 
tects, and with powers of registration for competency, and with 
examinations in the same way as for the Institute Associates at 
present. He said a general representative committee of the 
profession should be appointed to consider the scheme. 

Mr. Pillbeam referred to the despotic action of the Institute 
years ago towards himself, by reason of an anonymous charge 
brought against him in the Bwdé/der. With federation such 
despotic action would have been impossible, and the matter 
would have been properly sifted. 

Mr. Serle moved that the committee should consist of the 
following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, viz. 
the president and vice-presidents of the R.I.B.A. and Society 
of Architects, the president of the A. A. and provincial societies, 
the R. I. B. A. federation committee, with Messrs. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., Basil Champneys, Wm. Young, Robert Walker of 
Cork, G. A. Audsley, and Harry Hall. 

_Mr. Ernest Day seconded. The committee should be, he 
said, thoroughly representative of the country. Federation to 
be of service must be compulsory, and for that end the basis 
must be as broad as possible. 

Mr. Percie Cowper wanted to know where funds to pay the 
expenses would come from, before they committed themselves 
to the resolution. 

Mr. Walter Emden said it had been stated that five-sixths 
of the profession belonged to no society at all. He proposed 
an amendment, that an influential part of the committee must 
be selected from these outsiders. 

Mr. Alfred Howard seconded. 

Mr. William Egerton said no time should be lost in getting 
an Act. When the scheme got publicly known, many would put 
up as architects so as to pass under the Act as architects in 
practice. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews said the Institute had adjourned the 
meeting at its Federation Committee in order to hear first 
the opinions expressed at the present conference. His remarks 
tended to show that hard things had been said that evening of 
the Institute under a misconception. Among other things, he 
said the Institute had had the diploma question under con- 
sideration for years, and difficulties had always intervened. As 
to the exclusiveness of the Institute, that body had been 
mutually concerned with the Alliance Society to promote a 
scheme of federation, but the architectural societies in England 
and Scotland were few, and it had to fall through. Eventually 
conferences were opened to all architects without exception, and 
at which the opinions of all outsiders were always respected. 
They should try to elevate the profession, and the Institute was 
taking the right steps to do it. 

Mr. Fellowes Prynne queried the statement that five-sixths 
of the profession were outside the societies. 

The President said Mr. J. J. Lish had gone through the 
calculation. 

Mr. F. Prynne said those who took the greatest interest in 
the profession should be on the committee, and they were those 
who belonged to societies. 

The amendment of Mr. Emden was accepted by Mr. Serle 
as a rider, and the resolution carried in that form unanimously. 

Mr. Henry Hall proposed Mr. Robertson and Mr. Emden 
should be added to the committee. This was seconded, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. C. J. C. Pawley proposed that it should be an instruc- 
tion to the committee to consider the means necessary in order 
to obtain an Act of Parliament making it compulsory on all 
architects to hold a Government diploma. 

This was seconded, and carried unanimously ; and after a 
vote of thanks passed to the President, the proceedings ended. 

The visits every day to various places of interest and the 
works of various firms were well attended, as also the con- 
ferences, but the meeting of the Institute to consider the new 
Charter kept many away. The report of the Conference will 

y continued next week. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE class for modelling in the Architectural School has 

terminated for the session, and a series of demonstrations 

will be given by Mr. Stannus on Monday evenings, from 6 to 8 

p.M., on “Accessory Features in Architectural Ornament,” as 

follows :—April 12 and 19, Tablets and Shields ; May 3 and 10, 

Festoons, &c.; May 17 and 24, Masks, &c.; and June 1 and 8, 
Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF ENGRAVING. 


jaX LECTURE was delivered before the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society on Tuesday by Mr. Louis Fagan, of 
the Print Department, British Museum, on “The Art of En- 
graving, from its Origin to the Commencement of the Sixteenth 
Century.” Mr. Edward Atkinson, president, was in the chair. 
Mr. Fagan said that he should treat engraving historically 
as a branch of the fine arts. Nowhere was the art held in 
greater esteem than in this country, and though England was 
not entitled to the honour of its actual invention, her claims to. 
have practised it from an early date were as well founded as- 
those‘of the Italian or German schools. Its origin was unknown. 
The love of imitation, so natural to the human mind, doubtless 
prompted a rough attempt at portraying an object that struck 
the fancy—of tracing upon the sand some frail and fleeting 
manifestation of the thought, and the desire of retaining these 
impressions as well as of multiplying copies of them necessarily 
followed. It was not alone as an abstract history of art that the 
study of engraving became interesting ; we might pry into its. 
records as into a storehouse filled with the ideas and senti- 
ments of another age. A curious and instructive fact was pre- 
sented to us as we marked the various purposes to which it 
was applied at different times, the arts to which it gave rise, and. 
how, amid so many changes, it had _ been in constant use for 
centuries down to our own times. The bones and other relics. 
of prehistoric times found in caves, the varied contents of 
which carried the mind back through countless ages, bore 
frequent traces of the engraver’s instrument, animals especially 
being represented in outline with a skill the more remarkable 
when we remembered how scanty were the resources of 
the artist. Some of the finest specimens of these bones. 
had been found at La Madeleine, in Dordogne, France. 
The incisions were made with flints, and the designs. 
might have been executed some six or seven thousand 
years ago, although it was impossible to fix the exact 
date. They were led to the conviction, however, that the 
art of engraving could scarcely have been unknown at the. 
time when designs of such excellence were executed. The 
Bible contained many passages distinctly implying a practical 
acquaintance in early times with the art. According to 
Herodotus the Carians traced the outlines of portraits on 
their shields, and it was certain that ancient Celtic and Gothic 
nations, even in their most barbarous state, cut crude represen- 
tations of historical incidents upon their armour. The Phceni- 
cians, probably following the teaching of the Egyptians, were 
not unskilful engravers ; and the Greeks, taught in turn by the 
Pheenicians, carried this branch of art to great perfection in 
Homer’s time. The beautiful vases and other remains of the. 
antiquities of that people were sufficient proofs of their ability. 
But leaving ancient times and foreign lands, and turning to 
this country, they would find that there could be no doubt that 
the British and early Saxons engraved. The Anglo-Saxon 
goldsmiths during and after the time of Alfred had acquired a 
skill which caused their works to be greatly admired—as, for 
instance, the jewel of Alfred now preserved in the Ashmolean. 
Museum at Oxford. Soon after the Norman invasion England 
made one style of engraving peculiarly her own—the engraved. 
brass plates found in churches, which were executed entirely 
with a graver, and, in some instances, bore no mean evidence 
of the skill of the monks or other workmen by whom they were 
created. The production of impressions on paper from 
engraved surfaces was a comparatively modern invention, but 
similar to that of engraving; the land of its origin was as yet 
obscure. Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands claimed the 
honour, the Italians holding that in 1574 a Florentine, 
Tommaso Finiguerra, accidentally made the discovery. The 
lecturer proceeded to describe in detail some of Finiguerra’s more 
important works, and particularly his “nielli” impressions,. 
mentioning that the finest nielli collection was in the British 
Museum. He then sketched the career and works of the 
eminent Italian engraver, Andrea Mantegna, born in 1431; of 
the ‘‘ Master of 1466”—an unknown German artist—Schon- 
gauer, born in 1420, whom Mr. Fagan described as the real 
father of the German school ; and of Israel van Mecken, who 
died in 1503, which brought them to the sixteenth century.. 
With its dawn, he said, the morning mist disappeared and the- 
sun rose with all its majesty, first upon Albert Durer, and then. 
upon the friead of the divine Raphael, Marc’ Antonio Raimondi.. 
The work and influence of Diirer and Raimondi were described. 
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As an artist Diirer did not appeal to all the world. The secret 
of his strength lay further from the surface, and required more 
of intellectual and imaginative effort in its study than that of 
any of the Italian masters. In Raimondi the real pure art of 
line engraving reached its szatwrito. After these masters the 
northern and southern schools developed themselves with great 
rapidity, and were ennobled by many eminent artists. 

Mr. T. Wemyss Reid moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
and said that in listening to Mr. Fagan, who occupied the 
position of facile princeps in the print-room of the British 
Museum, they had been listening to one who was thoroughly 
master of his subject, and who was doubtless on that ground 
entitled to teach them. He hoped that on some future occasion 
they would be enabled to hear more of Mr. Fagan’s treasures, 
illustrated as admirably as they had been that evening. 

Mr. J. J. Wilson seconded, and the vote was warmly 
accorded. 


Aogones. 


S* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAZLiTT. 


“THE GERM.” 


HE successful exhibitions of the works of Sir John Millais 
and Mr. Holman Hunt, followed by the high prices paid 
for examples of pictures by the Brotherhood, which were once 
derided, suggest that the interest in pre-Raphaelitism is no 
longer confined to a select few. There is not much probability 
of a return to the mannerisms which are to be found in the 
early works of Sir John Millais and his friends, but the world 
is at length willing to recognise that there was more reason on 
their side when they departed from the beaten track than on 
the side of the writers who tried to run them down. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the opposition was not entirely due to the 
archaic character of the pictures. The pre-Raphaelites, in 
their ambition to reform the world, were not satisfied with 
reviving an old style of painting. They established a magazine, 
and it was reasonable to infer from their venture that they pro- 
posed to revolutionise literature no less than art. Very few 
people in those days read the magazine (which was a harmless 
publication), but enough was said to raise a prejudice against 
the authors. Ze Germ, for that was the title selected, has 
become exceedingly scarce, and a set of the numbers is a 
treasure of which a book-hunter may well be proud. Those 
who possess a copy are chary of allowing it into strange hands, 
and we have therefore thought that an account of the contents 
may be read with interest at a time when pre-Raphaelitism has 
emerged from the cloud which hitherto obscured it. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, in the article on the Brotherhood which 
appeared this month, refers to the publication. When de- 
scribing the state of his finances in 1849 he says, “ My store 
was well-nigh exhausted. With the little remaining, however, I 
began the Christian Missionary picture, and became part pro- 
prietor and co-operator as illustrator of Zhe Germ, which was 
started soon after this without stock of either matter or capital 
—of nothing but faith, in short.” The first number did not 
appear until January 1850. The full title was, Zhe Germ, 
Thoughts towards Nature in Poetry, Literature, and Art. 
Afterwards the words “ Conducted principally by artists” were 
added. The publishers were Messrs. Aylott & Jones, 8 Pater- 
noster Row. There were forty-eight pages and an etching in 
each number. On the front page of the cover was the following 
sonnet, which was printed in Gothic text, and came, we believe, 
from Mr. Rossetti :— 


When whoso merely hath a little thought 
Will plainly think the thought which is in him— 
Not imaging another’s bright or dim, 
Not mangling with new words what others taught ; 
When whoso speaks, from having either sought 
Or only found—will speak, not just to skim 
A shallow surface with words made and trim,* 
But in that very speech the matter brought : 
Be not too keen to cry—‘‘ So this is all ! 
A thing I might myself have thought as well 
But would not say it, for it was not worth ! ” 
Ask ‘Is this truth?” For is it still to tell 
That be the theme a point or the whole earth, 
Truth is a circle, perfect, great or small ? 


On the back page was the following announcement :— 


‘This periodical will consist of original poems, stories to 
develop thought and principle, essays concerning art and 
other subjects, and analytic reviews of current literature—par- 
ticularly of poetry. Each number will also contain an etching : 
the subject to be taken from the opening article of the month. 

‘An attempt will be made both intrinsically and by review 


to claim for poetry that place to which its present development 
in the literature of this country so emphatically entitles it, 
“The endeavour held in view throughout the writings on 
art will be to encourage and enforce an entire adherence to the 
simplicity of nature ; and also to direct attention, as an auxiliary 
medium, to the comparatively few works which art has yet pro- 
duced in this spirit. It need scarcely be added that the chief 
object of the etched designs will be to illustrate this aim practi- 
cally, as far as the method of execution will permit; in which 
purpose they will be produced with the utmost care and com- 
pleteness.” 5 


This explanation is not in the best style, and it was more- 
over an acknowledgment that the aim of Ze Germ was to puff 
the Brotherhood. It was immediately superseded by the fol- 
lowing statement, which takes a higher stand and appears 
better adapted to the occasion :— 


“ Of the little worthy the name of writing that has ever been 
written upon the principles of art (of course excepting that on 
the mere mechanism) a very small portion is by artists them- 
selves ; and that is so scattered, that one scarcely knows where 
to find the ideas of an artist except in his pictures. 

“With a view to obtain the thoughts of artists upon nature 
as evolved in art in another language beside their oz proper 
one, this periodical has been established. Thus, then, it is not 
open to the conflicting opinions of all who handle the brush 
and palette, nor is it restricted to actual practitioners, but is 
intended to enunciate the principles of those who, in the true 
spirit of art, enforce a rigid adherence to the simplicity of 
nature either in art or poetry, and consequently regardless 
whether emanating from practical artists, or from those who 
have studied nature in the artist’s school. 

‘‘ Hence the work will contain such original tales (in prose or 
verse), poems, essays, and the like, as may seem conceived in 
the spirit, or with the intent of exhibiting a pure and un- 
affected style, to which purpose analytical reviews of current 
literature—especially poetry—will be introduced ; as also illus- 
trative etchings, one of which latter, executed with the utmost 
care and completeness, will appear in each number.” 


The first number opened with Mr, Woolner’s “ My Beautiful 
Lady,” and “Of my Lady in Death.” The etching by Mr. 
Holman Hunt was illustrative of two of the verses, and the 
lower portion showing the lover stretched upon his lady’s grave, 
with gaunt nuns walking in procession in the rear, is an im- 
pressive composition. Many other pieces of poetry appear in 
the first number, and there is a laudatory review of Clough’s 
pastoral, “ The Bothie of Toper-na-fuisich,” a poem which once 
read cannot easily be forgotten. 

There are only two essays—one is a story of the painter, 
Chiare dell’ Erma; the other is an essay on “The Subject 
in Art,’ of which the second part is found in the third 
number. This essay might be taken as an apologia for pre- 
Raphaelitism, and accordingly merits some attention. 

The writer starts by saying that his treatise on esthetics is 
not written for those who believe that the end of art should be 
the exciting of wonder, but for those who conceive that “ works. 
of fine art delight us by the interest the objects they depict 
excite in the beholder, just as those objects in nature would 
excite his interest.” It is then supposed that subjects may be 
considered as high art or as low art. The former is defined as 
the art which addresses itself to man’s mental and moral 
qualities, the latter as art which addresses his less exalted 
attributes, his mere sensory faculties, without affecting the 
mind or heart excepting through the volitional agency of the 
observer. The definitions are found to differ from those of the. 
critics, which limited “high art” to figures which corresponded 
in proportions with those of Greek sculptors. The writer 
goes on :— 


“ Thus, then, we see that the antique, however successfully 
it may have been wrought, is not our model ; for, according to 
that faith demanded at setting out, fine art delights us from its 
being the semblance of what in nature ‘delights. Now, as the 
artist does not work by the instrumentality of rule and science, 
but mainly by an instructive impulse, if he copy the antique, 
unable as he is to segregate the merely delectable matter, he 
must needs copy the whole, and thereby multiply models, which 
the casting man can do equally well; whereas if he copy nature, 
with a like inability to distinguish that delectable attribute 
which allures him to copy her, and, under the same necessity 
of copying the whole, to make sure of this ‘tenant of nowhere,’ 
we then have the artist, the instructed of nature, fulfilling his 
natural capacity, while his works we have as manifold yet 
various as nature’s own thoughts for her children.” 


The writer then inquires how far subjects like stones, still 
life, dead game, a basket of fruit are adapted to the artist, and 
how far scenes of the character of field sports, bull fights, 
battles, executions, court pageants, conflagrations, murders, &c, 
His own conclusion on the subject is as follows :— 


“If you propose (with the writer) that fine art shall regarth 
the general happiness of man, by addressing those attributes 
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which are peculiarly human, by exciting the activity of his 
rational and benevolent powers (and the writer would add 
man’s religious aspirations, but omits it as sufficiently evolvable 
from the proposition, and since some well-willing men cannot 
at present recognise man as a religious animal) then the subject 
of fine art should be drawn from objects which address and 
excite the activity of man’s rational and benevolent powers, 
such as acts of justice, of mercy, good government, order, acts 
of intellect, men obviously speaking or thinking abstract 
thoughts, as evinced by one speaking to another, and looking at 
or indicating a flower, or a picture, or a star, or by looking on 
the wall while speaking, or, if the scene be from a good play or 
story or other beneficent work, then not only of men in abstract 
thought or meditation, but, it may be, in simple conversation, or in 
passion, or a simple representation of a person in a play or story, 
as of Jacques, Ferdinand, or Cordelia ; or in real life portraits of 
those who are honestly beautiful, or expressive of innocence, 
happiness, benevolence, or intellectuality, but not of gluttony, 
wantonness, anger, hatred, or malevolence, unless in some cases 
of justifiable satire ; of historic or histrionic portraiture ; land- 
scape ; natural phenomena; animals, not indiscriminately ; in 
some cases, grand or beautiful buildings, even without 
figures ; any scene on sea or land which induces reflection ; 
all subjects from such parts of history as are morally 
or intellectually instructive or attractive, and_ therefore, 
pageants, battles, and even executions; all forms of thought 
and poetry, however wild, if consistent with rational bene- 
volence ; all scenes serious or comic, domestic or historical ; 
all religious subjects proposing good that will not shock any 
reasonable number of reasonable men ; all subjects that leave 
the artist wiser and happier, and none which intrinsically act 
otherwise. To sum all, every thing or incident in nature 
which excites, or may be made to excite, the mind and the 
heart of man as a mentally intelligent, not as a brute 
animal, is a subject for fine art, at all times, in all places, and 
in all ages. But as all these subjects in nature affect 
our hearts or our understandings in proportion to the 
heart and understanding we have to apprehend and to love 
them, those will excite us most intensely which we know most 
of and love most. But as we may learn to know them all and 
to love them all, and what is dark to-day may be luminous 
to-morrow, and things dumb to-day to-morrow grow voiceful, 
and the strange voice of to-day be plain and reproach us 
to-morrow, who shall adventure to say that this or that is 
highest? And if it appear that all these subjects in nature 
may affect us with equal intensity, and that the artist’s repre- 
sentations affect us as the subjects affect, then it follows, with 
all these subjects, fine art may affect us equally; but the 


subjects may all be high: therefore all fine art may be high 
art.” 


In his second paper the author considered the relation of 
time to art, and whether the painter and sculptor should repre- 
sent scenes which he sees around or those which he is supposed 
to imagine. The influence of the present on the latter is shown 
to be more powerful than is generally supposed. The poet 
transfers the incidents of to-day to the romantic long ago in 
the same way that the troubadours when reciting tales of King 
Arthur drew upon the events of his own time. Assuming that 
the painter and poet cannot escape from the present, the writer 


asked whether it would not be better to recognise the ties which 
bind him. 


“Tf, as every poet, every painter, every sculptor, will 
acknowledge, his best and most original ideas are derived from 
his own times; if his great lessonings to piety, truth, charity, 
love, honour, honesty, gallantry, generosity, courage, are derived 
from the same source; why transfer them to distant periods, 
and make them of things of to-day? Why teach us to revere 
the saints of old, and not our own family-worshippers? Why 
to admire the lance-armed knight, and not the patience-armed 
hero of misfortune? Why to draw a sword we do not wear to 
aid an oppressed damsel, and not a purse which we do wear to 
rescue an erring one? Why to worship a martyred St. Agatha, 
and not a sick woman attending the sick? Why to teach us to 
honour an Aristides or a Regulus, and not one who pays an 
equitable, though to him ruinous, tax without a railing accusa- 
tion? And why not teach us to help what the laws cannot 
help? Why teach us to hate a Nero or an Appius, and not an 
underselling oppressor of workmen and betrayer of women and 
children? Why to love a ‘ladie in bower,’ and not a wife’s fire- 
side? Why paint or poetically depict the horrible race of 
Ogres and Giants, and not show Giant Despair dressed in that 
modern habit he walks the sireets in? Why teach men what 
were great and good deeds in the old time, neglecting to show 
them any good for themselves? Till these questions be an- 
swered absolutory to the artist, it were unwise to propose the 
other question—Why a poet, painter, or sculptor is not honoured 
and loved as formerly ?” 


__ If it should be said that there is less beauty in modern than 
in ancient figures, and that the former are therefore less eligible, 


the writer has an answer which explains some of the charac- 
teristics of pre-Raphaelite work. He says :— 


“Tt must be obvious to every physicist that physical beauty 
which this subject involves on the one side (the ancient) as 
opposed to the want of it on the other (the modern), was in 
ancient times as superior to physical beauty in the modern as 
psychical beauty in the modern is superior to psychical beauty 
in the ancient. Costume then, as physical, is more beautiful 
ancient than modern. Now, that a certain amount of physical 
beauty is requisite to constitute fine art will be readily ad- 
mitted ; but what that amount is must be ever undefined. That 
the maximum of physical beauty does not constitute the 
maximum of fine art is apparent from the fact of the physical 
beauty of Early Christian art being inferior to that of Grecian 
art ; whilst in the concrete Early Christian art is superior to 
Grecian. Indeed, some specimens of Early Christian art are 
repulsive rather than beautiful, yet these are in many cases the 
highest works of art. 

“In the Plague at Ashdod great physical beauty resulting 
from picturesque costume and the exposed human figure was 
so far from desirable, that it seems purposely deformed by 
blotches of livid colour; yet the whole is a most noble work of 
Poussin. Containing as much physical beauty as this picture, 
the writer remembers to have seen an incident in the streets, 
where a black-haired, sordid, wicked-headed man was striking 
the butt of his whip at the neck ofa horse to urge him round an 
angle of the pavement. A smocked countryman offered him 
the loan of his mules; a blacksmith standing by showed him 
how to free the wheel by only swerving the animal to the left. 
He, taking no notice whatever, went on striking and striking, 
whilst a woman waiting to cross, with a child in her one 
hand, and with the other pushing its little head close to her side, 
looked with wide eyes at this monster. 

“ This familiar incident, affording a subject fraught with 
more moral interest than, and as much picturesque matter as, 
many antique or Medizval subjects, is only wanting in that 
romantic attraction which, by association, attaches to things of 
the past. Yet, let these modern subjects once excite interest, 
as it really appears they can, and the incidents of to-day will 
acquire romantic attractions by the same association of ideas.” 


The course of reasoning is remarkable, and helps to explain 
why the pre-Raphaelites held mere pleasurable subjects at a low 
value. If we suppose the writer of the essays on “ Subject in 
Art” to have been the late John Orchard, we may find an 
explanation of their character in his circumstances. He was 
an artist who died very young, and his short life was marked 
by much suffering. It was natural that he should look on life 
from a point of view that was unlike the one taken by men 
who were in a different condition. At the same time he gave 
expression to ideas which prevailed in the Brotherhood, for 
there was a good deal of real or affected sadness among the 
young artists. 

(To be continued.) 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of this association was held on Thurs- 
day evening, in the Chambers, Albion Street. Mr. W. H. 
Thorp presided. Office-bearers for the ensuing session were 
elected, Mr. Chorley being appointed president. Mr. Bulmer 
(hon. secretary) read the annual report, which stated that 
during the last year the onward march of the association had 
been steadily pursued in nearly every department of its under- 
takings. The society’s museum had attained a more stable 
position than last year, in consequence of its incorporation last 
November. The council, at the request of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, had conducted an examination of archi- 
tecture during the first week of March 1885, as a preliminary 
step to associateship in the Institute. Eight candidates pre- 
sented themselves, and six were successful. Reference was 
made to the proceedings of the different clubs and classes in 
connection with the association, and also to the exhibitions of 
plans and drawings which have been held during the session. 
The report proceeded to state that it was pleasing to regard the 
increase of members which had taken place, and the improve- 
ment in the society’s finances, which included 170/. of old debts 
defrayed. In conclusion, the progress of the society’s museum 
was reviewed with satisfaction. On the motion of Mr. Tweedale, 
seconded by Mr. Birdshaw, the report was adopted. 

The association’s series of exhibitions closes with a large 
collection of drawings of works executed or being carried out 
or submitted in competition, now being shown by Messrs. 
Smith & Tweedale, architects, South Parade. Among others, 
the collection includes the plans of the Leeds and County Con- 
servative Club, which was opened just a year ago ; drawings of 
All Hallows, Burley Hill-top, submitted in a limited competi- 
tion ; and detail drawings of a shop now in course of erection 
in Albion Street, showing an unusual window arrangement 
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‘above the ground floor. The front has moulded brick side 
piers, enriched with Burmantofts faience, and enclosed on the 
fourth floor by a semicircular arch ; above this rises a pediment 
in “rubber” brickwork, having a frieze and tympanum of 
faience. This window opening will be filled in on the various 
floors with canted bays carried out in polished mahogany. 
Drawings are also shown of a villa, ‘‘ Woodbourne,” recently 
built on a beautiful site overlooking the lake at Roundhay ; of 
a Congregational church at Kirkstall; a Baptist school in 
Meanwood Road ; of “ Harlow Manor,” Harrogate; a billiard- 
room at Saltburn; of the proposed extension of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Leeds ; and a sketch of the remodelled front of a 
public-house in Upperhead Row, which originally formed part 
of the stables of “Red Hall.” Some pencil sketches made by 
Mr. Tweedale during a lengthy tour in France and Italy were 
also exhibited. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Abercorn, N.B.—The New Woodend Free Church has 
been opened. It is a simple rectangular structure, but having 
the corners at one end angled off, the pulpit end has the 
character of an apsidal termination. Its length and width are 
respectively 56 feet and 20 feet, with an altitude of 21 feet to the 
ceiling. The area of the church yields accommodation for 
about 300 sitters, ranged in open pews on each side of a centre 
passage ; the porch and vestry are at the main front. Exter- 
nally the church presents a gabled end to the main roadway, 
relieved with buttress projections, pinnacled and lancet 
windows, the apex of the gable being terminated with an open 
belfry. The side elevations define the interior division of the 
church in a series of four bays, in each of which are twin lancet 
lights. The total height to the ridge of the roof is 35 feet, and 
at the meeting point of the octagon flanks is reared a well- 
proportioned fléche louvred for ventilation. The masonry is 
natural, faced in treatment, from Dalmeny quarry, while the 
slating is a pale selected green from Westmoreland, relieved 
with a cresting of ornamental tiling. The building has been 
erected from plans and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect, Edinburgh. 

Brindle Heath.—The small chapel of ease to St. Thomas- 
Pendleton has lately been adorned by an oaken reredos, with 
‘planking arcading on the east wall, north and south of the 
altar. From the central part oaken pillars spring, carrying an 
arch over the east window, which heretofore was plain and bare. 
The panels of the reredos proper contain a cross and other sacred 
symbols. The six panels of the arcading have been decorated 
by paintings of plants, executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & 
Bayne. The cost of the whole has been defrayed by Mr. 
Charles J. Heywood, who is warden, and resides in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, was the architect. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Burton.—The competition for the Shobnall Road Board 
Schools has been decided. There were six plans sent in, and 
the sub-committee who examined them considered that the 
best was one marked “ Education,” and the second best one 
marked “School of 1886.” The former was by Mr. Reginald 
Churchill, of Burton, and was estimated to cost 4,470/. (includ- 
ing extras amounting to 224/.) for the accommodation of 310 
children, or 8,756/. for 820 children. The cost of the second, 
which was sent in by Mr. A. Eaton, of Derby, was 3,230/. for 
300 children, and 6,945/. for 800 children. The other plans 
sent in were: ‘Present and future,” Mr. J. H. Hillam, of 
Burton, cost 3,385/. for 300 children, and 6,500/. for 800 
children ; “Say and do,” Mr. J. B. Everard, of Leicester, cost 
3,9502. for 300 children, and 6,650/. for. 800 children ; “ Mi- 
nerva,” Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of_ Birmingham, cost 
3,460/. for 300 children, and 7,200/. for 800 children; and 
“Incognito,” Mr. G. Y. Mills, of Derby, cost 3,300/ for 300 
children, and 5,500/. for 800 children. The chairman said the 
committee asked to be authorised to open negotiations with 
Mr. Churchill. - They did not thereby pledge themselves to the 
acceptance of the plans; but, believing they were best in their 
general character, they wished to see if some modifications 
could not be made and some reduction of expenditure effected 
without, as he had said, materially destroying or damaging the 
plans sent in. 3 th tps 


Utilising the Coastguard as a Means of Wational 
Defence.—The Admiralty are at present erecting a battery 
and drill-hall at each of the principal coastguard stations, con- 
structed on a new plan designed by H. R. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh. There will be one large gun in each battery, 
which will be worked by the coastguard men on the station. 
The first of these batteries and drill-halls have just been com- 
pleted at Sunderland, and are fitted with all the latest 

_improvements, the ventilation being specially attended to, 
Boyle’s latest improved, self-acting air-pump ventilators being 
the system adopted. s—| 


Fleet Street. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


west End Studio, Aberdeen.—A new building, which 
will serve for a picture gallery, studio, &c., was opened on 
Monday in Langslane Place. The front of the building is of 
pick-dressed granite pilasters, having moulded capitals sur- 
mounted by an entablature and parapet. A wide lobby laid 
with incised red tiles is in the centre of the front, and gives 
access to the saloon, which is 40 feet by 32 feet 6 inches, and 
17 feet in height. The top is lighted by four large ceiling lights. 
The ceiling is divided into four compartments by panelled 
beams supported at the intersection by a fluted square pillar, 
with carved cap ; and, if desired, the saloon may be sub-divided 
into two, three, or four studios, each with separate ceiling light, 
by screens fitted up under the panelled beams. The walls are 
lined with wood in narrow widths, painted maroon colour. The 
erection of the building was carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. W. & J. Smith, architects, by the following 
contractors :— Mason work, Messrs. Pringle & Slessor ; car- 
penter work, John Henderson; slater work, A. E. Merson ; 
plumber and gas, A. B. Robertson ; plaster work, J. Stephen ; 
painting, G. Donald. 

Birkenhead Abattoirs.—The foundation-stones of these 
buildings have been laid. The site is between New Chester 
Road and the river, and covers an area of about 4,000 square 
yards, which will be almost entirely occupied by buildings. The 
plans provide accommodation for 1,100 animals, with a space 
reserved for future extension. There are two entrance avenues, 
which are so arranged that one or both may be used at discre- 
tion, but one of them enters directly upon the suspected cattle 
lairage, which by this means may be completely isolated. The 
piggeries form a special feature in the plan, being separated 
from the remainder of the scheme by the principal avenue 
running from New Chester Road to the river. The architects 
are Messrs. Bleakley & Cubbon and Mr. C. O. Francis. Their 
estimate of the cost of the buildings was 6,600/., anda contract 
has been entered into with Mr. Richard Bell, of Tranmere, for 
the sum of 6,484/. The whole of the fittings are to be supplied 
by Messrs. J. Gordon Alison & Co., of Birkenhead. Mr. 
Emmett has been appointed clerk of works. ° : 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Preservation of Records.—The special committee ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Society of Antiquaries to take 
‘such immediate steps as may seem best calculated to extend 
the knowledge of the historical value of the Court rolls of the 
manors of this country, and to insure their due preservation,” 
have just issued a memorandum drawing the attention of lords 
and stewards of manors to the historical value of such docu- 
ments, and urging them to assist in protecting them from 
injury, either by depositing them in some public repository, or 
preserving them with their other muniments. The committee 
point out that the public repositories to which the documents 
might be sent, and where they would be preserved under the 
most advantageous circumstances for reference, are the British 
Museum, the University Libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the Public Record Office, while there are also many local 
institutions and museums which would gladly accept and 
preserve them. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Vicat Cole’s Jz the Heart of Surrey has been sold in 
Edinburgh for 660 guineas. . In the same sale, Sir Noel Paton’s 
Good Shepherd brought 70 guineas, and Mr. Phil Morris’s 
Aral’s Prayer 38 guineas. 

An Exhibition is to be held in Bedford from May 17 to 
June 3. ! 
A New Gymuasium is about to be erected in connection 
with Dundee High School, at a cost of 1,400/. _ 5; 

A Wew Block is to be added to the Essex County Asylum, 
at a cost of about 66,000/. ery . 

Mr. G. Baines has been instructed to prepare plans for a 
Baptist church at Leyton to seat 660 persons, and for a Con- 
gregational church at Sidcup to seat 840 persons. 

Building Operations have been resumed at the west wing 
of the Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, under the con- 
tract recently given to Mr. A. Colville, Dalry. The building of 
the wing has to be completed by August 1887. 

The Somerset Archeological Society will hold the annual 
meeting at Yeovil in August. Mr. John Batten, of Aldon, will 
be the’ president, in succession to Lord Carlingford, who has 
held office for two years. ; 

‘A New Theatre is likely to be constructed in Salford, to 
accommodate between 2,500 and 3,000 people. The cost is 
estimated at from 8,000/. to 10,000/,_- 

- Daylight for tne Million,—Adopt Chappuis’ patent, 69 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THe Office of Works has had of late a variety of First 
‘Commissioners. Since Mr. SHaw-Lerevre left no one 
Minister was allowed a sufficient time to become acquainted 
with his duties—if there are any. It is difficult to remem- 
‘ber so many changes, and too great a strain is in conse- 
‘quence imposed on newspaper readers. But people have 
grown so accustomed to the shifting in Whitehall Place, 
‘there was no surprise when it was announced that the Earl 
of Excrn has become the temporary occupant of the Com- 
missioner’s office. Speculation is already busy about his 
successor. The greater the number of resignations, the 
‘stronger is the chance that the new buildings will be carried 
out on Mr. SHaw-Lereyre’s lines. The Home Secretary 
appeared to approve of a suggestion that the existing 
Admiralty might be spared, but he is not disposed to 
demonstrate how it could be done. It was announced on 
Tuesday that a committee was appointed last year by the 
then First Commissioner of Works, Lord Rosegery, to con- 
sider what kind of stone should be adopted for the buildings, 
and upon their recommendation some nine or ten specimens 
of stone from quarries in Yorkshire and Scotland were 
obtained and submitted to experiments as to durability and 
porosity. There the matter ended. The inquiry does not 
concern only the Admiralty and War Offices, and the pro- 
ceedings of the committee should not be kept dark. Why 
does not Mr. Isaacs or Mr. FLETCHER move for a copy of 
the information which has been obtained on the Yorkshire 
and Scottish stones? The condition of the Houses of 
Parliament testifies to the consequences of allowing a 
Government Commission on the selection of stone to 
follow their courses without a public scrutiny from time 
to time. 


THERE were eighty-one architects who took part in the 
election of the jury for the Architectural Section of the 
Salon. The following were the jurors selected, and the 
number of votes obtained by each of them:—MM. Battty, 
74 votes; GARNIER, 73; VAUDREMER, 73; QUESTEL, 70; 
BRUNE, 68; ANDRE, 67; Diet, 64; Pascal, 61; HE&NaARD, 
59; DaAuMET, 58; RAULIN, 58; and SEDILLE, 57 votes. 
Last year M. GARNIER stood first on the list with 83 votes, 
and M. SEDILLE, as now, came last with 48. The supple- 
mentary jurors are MM. NorManpD and Ba@swiLwa.p, who 
were among last year’s jurors. 


Ir has been announced that the proposed Bourse of 
“Commerce in Paris’ is of public utility, and the works are 
therefore to be commenced. We have already explained 
that the old Halle du Blé is proposed to be utilised as far 
as possible, and in consequence it will be difficult to pro- 
duce a public building of a creditable character. All that 
is available is a circular hall, 126 feet in diameter, covered 
with a dome. To make suitable approaches several streets 
are to be altered and some are to be removed, which, 
although fallen into low condition, were characteristic 
examples of Paris streets in the last century. 

To the initiated the building accidents in Rome are 
simply a consequence of the mode of carrying out the 
works. Jerry building in England is limited in extent. It 
is rarely found except in houses which are comparatively 
*‘small. But in Rome vast buildings laid out in flats are 
‘constructed on the system. A colossal process of financing 
is in progress in which men’s lives and building materials 
are the elements. Expensive sites are purchased, histor‘c 
buildings are removed, many-storeyed structures are raised ; 
but since it is known that whoever comes last into posses- 
‘sion will have to pay for all the operations and for all the 
losses, there is a race to get clear. In the old days, when 
‘GuRNEY’s bank was advancing money to railway contractors, 
there was no question whether the lines could pay. In 
Rome there is a like indifference. The conviction is, appa- 
rently, that there cannot be too many new buildings in the 
city, and no one seems to care whether they are to be 
occupied or empty. Works in progress are seen almost 


everywhere in the city, as if preparation were being made 
for a sudden influx of all the inhabitants of the kingdom. 
Rome will shortly gain a new distinction, and be the city 
wherein the speculative contractor has gained most triumphs. 
Interesting as it may then be, people will hardly go through 
the fatigue of a long journey to gaze on memorials of 
nineteenth-century work which are more remarkable for 
flimsiness than for beauty or solidity. Whether it is wise 
or not to make Rome a brand-new city is a question which 
has two sides, but there can be only one opinion about the 
risks which await future inhabitants of the new mansions, 
unless greater care is taken in the construction. It is the 
duty of the authorities to take immediate steps to satisfy 
themselves that common care has been taken by the 
builders. 


THE late King LEopotp issued a decree in December 
1844, by which it was prescribed that medals were to be 
struck in Belgium to commemorate every event of historic 
importance. The passing of a law of copyright for the 
benefit of authors and artists is considered to be one of 
those events, and a competition has accordingly been 
arranged for the medals. It is confined to Belgian sculp- 
tors and medallists. A sum of 1,500 frs., or 602, will be 
awarded to the artist whose design has been accepted. 
The models are to be in plaster or wax, and as the medal is 
to have a diameter of two and one-third English inches, the 
models are to be seven inches in diameter. The models are 
to be sent in, before August 1, to the Administration of 
the Fine Arts. We can hardly imagine our Parliament 
spending many weeks in the consideration of artists and 
authors’ rights, and certainly no Ministry would ever think 
that the completion of any document connected with the 
subject was worth the commonest medal that can be made 
in Birmingham. 


M. WaLtTNER has completed his etching after REM- 
BRANDT’S famous picture in the Amsterdam Gallery, which 
is generally known under the misnomer of Zhe Wight 
Watch, or La Ronde de Nuit. The plate measures about 
3 feet in length, and, considering its size and quality, we 
are not surprised to learn that a sum of 4,o00/, has been 
paid for it. There will be only 975 impressions taken from 
the plate. The first fifty will be sold at roo/. each, 200 
at 40/, each, and the remaining copies will be at prices 
varying from 6/. to 12/. each, according to order of print- 
ing. The plate will afterwards be destroyed. For the 
original work REMBRANDT received 1,600 florins. 


A COMMITTEE is in course of formation in Paris for the 
purpose of collecting subscriptions towards the capital 
which has been guaranteed for the construction of the 
exhibition of 1889. The members consist of directors of 
the Bank of France, members of the Council of the Crédit 
Foncier and other financiers. 


Amonc the works of sculpture in the forthcoming exhi- 
bition of the Salon will be M. Datou’s sketch model of a 
monument of VicrorR Huco. The arrangement is as 
follows. The poet is represented lying on a bier and 
covered with drapery, beneath a structure which recalls the 
Arc de Triomphe in the Champs Elysées. Above the arch 
is a figure of the winged Pegasus, suggestive of poetic 
flights. At the side are two groups.. One represents 
Quastmopo carrying off EsMEraLpA. The second repre- 
sents EVIRADNUs dashing one traitor against another. Along 
the base are a series of figures from Huco’s works. 
M. Daou has made several projects for the memorial, but 
the one described is the first which has satisfied him. 


On Wednesday the proposal was adopted in the Liver- 
pool. Town Council that plans and estimates should be 
obtained for a hospital for cases of infectious disease. Sir 
J. A. Picron recommended that the buildings should be 
of one storey, and constructed in suc a way that they 
could be added to from time to time as cccasion arose. 
Experience had shown, he said, that buildings of a tempo- 
rary character spreading over a wider area of ground were 
far better and more successful in treating diseases of this 
kind than the old-fashioned elaborate buildings. 
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A BELGIAN STORM. 


NGLISH legislators have in many ways expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the Houses of Parliament. 
The buildings are supposed to have the most opposite 
faults according to the whims of the critics. Belgium tries 
to imitate our Parliamentary system, and it is not surprising 
that when a new Chamber has been constructed, which is 
an architectural success, the gratitude of some of the repre- 
sentatives should take the form of a condemnation of the 
architect, who is the well-known M. BEYAERT. 

In Belgium agriculture, industry, public works, and fine 
arts are under the control of one chief. The annual budget 
was lately presented to the Parliament by the Minister, 
and the Central Section of the Chamber of Representatives 
duly made a report upon it, which was drawn up by 
M. Beeckman. Happily we are not called upon to trouble 
our readers with the multifarious contents of his porten- 
tous State paper, which in one part discusses the duties of 
the messengers in the Office for Agriculture, and, in another 
part, condemns the arrangements for giving admission to 
the concerts of the Academy of Music. So much diversity 
is, we suppose, a necessary result of constitutional govern- 
ment. ‘The part relating to civil buildings is more interest- 
ing. -It is not only an architectural subject but it is 
essentially English in its tone. According to the Central 
Section, which is supposed to hold the balance between 
political parties, the new Chamber was a job, for it is 
insinuated that the architect ran up the expenses in order 
that his percentage might reach a gratifying figure. 

We suppose 2 Belgian representative has no less immu- 
nity in respect of slander than an English member. But a 
victim in either country can find some way of announcing 
his grievances. M. BEYAERT, accordingly, has published a 
reply, in which, while acknowledging that the Parliamentary 
paper gave him pain—for although a man may be an archi- 
tect he does not cease to have common susceptibility-——he 
is able to show that his conduct throughout has been 
honourable in the strictest acceptation of that word. 

M. BEYAERT states one fact in his letter of the sth inst. 
which suggests that, if his ruling thought was the gaining of 
a large percentage, he adopted a novel way of acting upon it. 
In 1882-83 he was entrusted with the erection of the new 
buildings of the University of Liége. The work would cost 
more than the reconstruction of the new Chamber, and there 
would be, of course, a larger commission derived from it. 
But the latter commission brought higher distinction, for it 
was a proof of confidence-on the part of the Government, 
and in order that he might devote all his powers to it, 
M. Bryaert, of his own accord, gave up the more profit- 
able work at Liége. 

There is another circumstance which suggests the worth 
of the allegations of M. BeecKMAN. ‘The Administration 
of Civil Buildings did not abandon the exercise of its powers 
because a trusted architect was employed. It was necessary 
to obtain approval of the works which were proposed, as 
well as those which were executed. Now, if what is said 
by the spokesman of the Central Section is true, it must 
follow that public officers of high standing have neglected 
their duty and conspired, in order that M. Bevarrrt’s 
banking account might be increased. Oficial morality has 
not yet descended so low in Belgium. 

The charge against M. Bevarrt is one of the worst that 
can be made against an architect, and we are not sur- 
prised if he does not mince matters in dealing with his 
opponent. It is allowable to be outspoken on such an 
occasion, and a reason is accordingly given for the animus 
which has been shown by M. BEEcKMAN. It appears that, 
immediately after the architect received orders to undertake 
the reconstruction of the Palais de la Nation, M. BEEcKMAN 
called upon him to request him to include certain contractors 
from Louvain among those who were to be invited to tender 
for the works. M. Bryarrr being absent, a letter was sent 
to that effect, in which it was stated that further information 
on the subject could be obtained from the communal 
administration. This was no more than might be ex- 
pected from a representative who was zealous for his 
constituents. 

M. BevaErr accordingly wrote to the burgomaster of 
Louvain, and he not only received an excellent character of 
the contractors, but he discovered that the worthy repre- 
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sentative was a partner in the firm. The architect was- 
unable to credit the statement. But on inquiry he found a 
record in the official gazette of the formation of a company, 
consisting of the contractors and M. BEECKMAN, for the 
purpose of undertaking a railway contract. 

The architect felt it was not his business to inquire 
whether the partnership extended to other works. Enough 
was known to convince him that it was not advisable to- 
have the Chamber reconstructed by contractors whose 
interests were allied with those of one of the members. 
Having that aversion to give pain which is the characteristic 
of a gentleman, M. Beyarrr did not go about to announce 
his discovery. When he saw M. BrEckMAN, instead of 
challenging the motives for so much interest, M. BEYAERT 
stated that, as he was without a personal knowledge of the 
Louvain contractors, their names could not appear in his. 
list. He says that the representative did not take the 
decision in good humour, but said that the matter would 
not rest there. 

On Thursday in last week M. BeEcKman indited his- 
reply in Louvain. The architect's letter is gone through in 
detail. M. Breyarrr had denied that there was any docu- 
mentary evidence to show that the reconstruction was to 
cost only one and a half millions of francs, which was the 
sum stated in the report that was the origin of the contro- 
versy. M. BeeckMAN asserts that “all the world” believed 
that to be the amount, and it was, moreover, the extent of 
the vote. Weare surprised that any one connected with 
contracts is not aware that general opinion in respect of the 
cost of works is not to be trusted. Besides, it seldom 
happens that a vote is more than an instalment of the cost. 
The architect implies that the original estimate was three 
millions. Already the works have cost 600,000 frs. in 
addition, and there is more to come. . In a case of the kind 
there must be many contingencies, as well as extra works, 
and therefore an estimate can be only approximate. There 
is a Government department to divide the responsibility 
with the architect, and so long as value is given in works 
that are necessary the taxpayers and their representatives 
have no reason to complain. 

The second point relates to the duration of works, and 
here again M. BrecKMAN does not succeed.. He wished to 
have the works executed at a cheap rate and completed 
within a year. M. BeyarrT says he gave no such under- 
taking. His opponent has to admit so much, but he says. 
the members expected to enter into possession in 1885, 
although the interview about the contractors was in 1884. 
This explanation is of the usual parliamentary kind. Mem- 
bers come to look upon themselves as omnipotent, and as 
beyond the laws which belong to time, space, and money. 
We are accustomed to claptrap of the kind in Westminster, » 
and there is less excuse for it in Brussels). M. BrYAERT 
said there was nothing exceptional in the payment of five 
per cent. on the outlay. M. Beckman takes the view of 
the reformer of abuses, and says there must be something 
wrong when an architect, no matter what labour he has 
undergone or what genius he may possess, can earn 
180,000 frs. In two years. 

But the main grievance of M. BEECKMAN remains to be 
treated. When he suggested that his friends should be 
included among the contractors, he does not appear to have 
said a word against the system of limited competitions. 
Now he assumes the role of the opponent of the system. 
The. selection was made by the Minister acting on the 
advice of the architect ; but, according to M. BEECKMAN, 
the competition has been restricted among contractors who 
have been selected by the architect. ‘That, he thinks, might 
some day give rise to suspicion. But he holds that the State 
suffered in the present case. The plan adopted was to give 
a normal estimate, and to ask the contractors to say at what 
abatement they were ready to undertake the work. Five 
competed, and the greatest reduction was 22;5 per cent. 
below the estimate. M. BrEckman believes that the rule 
of proportion can be applied. If with five contractors the 
reduction was so much, what would it be with fifty or five 
hundred? It is possible that he and the Central Section 
believe that by increasing the number the works might 
ultimately be carried out without any cost. 

All this is mere trifling to gain the applause of the 
ignorant, but the important question is evaded. In the 
report of the section, of which M. BEECKMAN is the author, 
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it is suggested that the architect sacrificed the public interest 
to his own greed by increasing the cost of the Chamber, and 
allowing the works to remain unfinished in order to have 
more opportunities of executing additional works. Not one 
shred of evidence has been brought forward to support the 
charges. If instead of an architect a memberof another pro- 
fession or calling had been maligned, there would be more 
or less commotion. With an architect the case is different. 
The controversy is simply a Belgian example of an English 
practice, and is a sort of miniature reproduction of what 
took place during several years while the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were in progress. 


A. G. DECAMPS.* 


MONG the series of biographies of ‘‘ Celebrated 

\ Artists” there is not one of more interest to a 
foreigner than that of Dercamps, the painter, of which 
M. CHARLES CLEMENT is the author. Out of France the 
works of that artist are not much known. Sir RicHarD 
WALLACE possesses thirty of his works, including some 
incomparable water-colours, but as a high price is always 
obtainable in Paris for a painting or drawing by Decamps, 
the dealers consider it wiser to send any specimen 
they may find to the Hétel Drouot rather than to 
CurisTiz’s. This is a loss, for DecamMps was one of 
the greatest of the French nineteenth-century painters, 
and his admirers have reason for their enthusiasm. At 
one time many a combat was fought over his works. The 
academic and traditional schools sent forth men who looked 
down on Decamps as a lithographer turned painter, who 
could not draw the figure, and had to depend on startling 
effects for his success. A more catholic spirit has since 
prevailed. People are willing to believe that art is like 
a fine diamond with many sides. DEcamps was possessed 
of a variety of gifts, and it is now recognised that there is 
room for an artist of his class. We can admire the totality 
of his pictures without inquiring whether the figures and 
the landscape, if treated separately, could not have been 
produced in better style by other hands. 

If the reader will turn to THAackKERAy’s “ Paris Sketch 
Book,” he will find a chapter on caricatures and lithography 
in France. He will there read of students’ garrets in the 
Quartier Latin being adorned with gay caricatures, military 
pieces, or clever pictures from the crayon of the Devertas, 
the admirable RoQuEPLAN, or DEcamps, who were then the 
principal lithographic artists. The last named was the artist 
of whom we are about to write. Fifty years ago lithography 
in Paris occupied the position which etching does now. From 
its facility it allowed of the freest expression of thought, 
and by it the ideas of a moment could be made enduring. 
If a man were a master of light and shade and decisive 
drawing he could turn his power to account, and have the 
gratification of seeing crowds admiring his works in shop 
windows. For any one with a touch of humour or sarcasm 
there was, in addition, an opportunity to exercise influence 
as a caricaturist. 

From the number of plates which are to be seen in 
every old print-shop in Paris, we may judge of the use that 
was made of lithography in those days. The art is still largely 
practised in that city, and in manya painter’s studio a visitor 
can see stones standing awaiting the time when the artist is 
in the mood to become an interpreter of his own or another 
artist’s works. Lithography might have been invented to 
give occupation to Decamps. He was not a teachable 
youth. His father could not manage him, and sent him 
away to Picardy, where he grew up like a peasant’s son, 
and acquired a knowledge of sportsmen that was at least 
equal to OupRy’s. When he was brought back to Paris he 
was placed in Boucuovt’s atelier, but it did not suit him. 
For a time he succeeded better with Puyot.. He was too 
impatient to go through a regular course of study, so he 
ran away and set up as an artist. Decames could sketch, 
it was not difficult to substitute stone for paper, and the 
print-sellers had gained another source from whence scenes 
of Paris life could be derived cheaply and expeditiously. 
His humour could assume grotesque forms, and Decamps 
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gave a good deal of pleasure by the skilful way in which he 
made monkeys appear as actors in scenes that are supposed 
to be the special prerogative of humankind. But all his 
lithographs are not of an amusing class. In addition to 
figures that seem to have been produced on the spur of the 
moment, there are plates which are elaborate compositions 
in black and white. 

Decamps did not forget that he could do more justice 
to himself through another medium. One of the oil 
paintings by him was produced in 1827, when the artist was 
in his twenty-fourth year. It was difficult at that time for an 
artist to gain recognition who was not connected with the 
Fine Arts School ; nevertheless DEcamps’s pictures were so 
remarkable that he obtained a Salon medal in 1831. . This 
was an unusual amount of success for a young man who 
might be described as self-taught, and who was under the 
temptation of restricting himself to black and white. 

In educating himself Decamps was fortunate in obeying 
one inspiration. Instinctively he felt that travel was neces- 
sary for him. He derived little profit from Switzerland or 
Italy, but like so many men afterwards, his eyes appeared 
to be opened when he reached Turkey. He seemed as 
much to the manner born among Eastern cavaliers as 
among the humble folks in the Paris rues. There was 
nothing of the posed model in his figures, and although 
Turkey has since become a field where many artists have 
laboured, it 1s sometimes said by those who know the 
country that no artist has succeeded better than DecAmps 
in depicting the spirit of the people. Horsemen, mer- 
cenaries, and veiled women were seen before in Western 
pictures, but Decamps may claim the credit of discovering 
the Turkish child. His sense of fun was tickled by the 
thought that so lively an animal was destined to become 
grave and turbaned. There was a good deal of d:zarrerie 
about Decamps, and in the irregular soldiery, the Bashi- 
Bazouks, he saw much with which he could claim affinity. 

It was not the picturesque figures alone which helped 
to develop his genius. If Decamps had grown up under 
official precepts, he must have been a figure painter ora 
landscape painter. But his peculiar nature could not be 
satisfied with that kind of restraint. He was conscious that 
his enjoyment of Eastern scenes was not derived from 
figures alone. The most captivating fellow in a bazaar, or 
in the fields, would be less important if the architecture or 
the landscape were omitted. By themselves they were no 
more than elements of something which he had enjoyed, 
and he tried to make those who looked on his pictures feel 
as he felt before the reality. 

He was also impressed by the contrast between the rigid 
lines offered by masses of masonry or volcanic rocks and the 
flowing lines of trees and clouds. It has even been said 
that he carried the expression of the difference too far, and 
that his landscapes are somewhat conventional. But those 
who talk in this way are not rendering justice to a great 
artist one of whose composed landscapes is worth a dozen of 
commonplace transcripts from nature. 

DECAMPS was an imitator of no man’s style, and the 
novelty of his works made purchasers chary of investing in 
them. He complained bitterly of his treatment. ‘ While 
we pretend that we march at the head of all progress, we 
are,” he said, ‘‘more fond of routine than any people on 
the earth.” He compared his lot to that of Barys, the 
sculptor who was also a genius, and yet was made to suffer 
neglect and to design paper weights for a living. He relates 
how he produced grand drawings and compositions which 
were neglected. He took enormous pains with the series 
of nine designs which illustrated the history of Samson, ard 
contrived to preserve homogeneity amidst their variety. 
They were much praised, and the drawings were purchased 
by an amateur. But they brought him no commissions, 
and he had to dwell on a fifth floor. Many of the works 
which he produced were simply meant to suit the public 
taste. The artist was unhappy, for he knew that some of 
them were unworthy of the genius with which he was en- 
dowed, and in consequence they appeared hateful in his eyes. 

It was probably nervousness arising from worry and 
disappointment which was the cause of the painful head- 
aches which he endured, with the consequent depression of 
spirits. He could not endure Paris, and left it in 1853, 
In 1855 there was the International Exhibition, and the 
worth of DrEcAmps’s wor’s could no longer be overlooked. 
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It was remarkable that not o1e of his pictures was described 
as belonging to the State museums or to a public building. 
One of the five medals of honour was awarded to him, and 
the distinction revived his hopes. DEcamMps came back to 
Paris and set to work with energy. But he no longer 
possessed his old power. He tried to restore his strength 
by daily exercise in the open air, and his death was caused 
by a fall from a horse in the forest of Fontainebleau. He 
was in his fifty-seventh year. 

It is now recognised that Decamps has had an influence 
over the modern French school. He was one of the 
champions of liberty in art, and suggestions of his style are 
often to be found in landscapes as well as figure pieces. 
There is a risk that in the reaction which has taken place of 
late an undiscriminating admiration will be bestowed on his 
pictures. Decamps would be the first to confess that many 
of them are no more than “ pot-boilers.” But when he is 
at his best he deserves a place near Detacrorx. The 
characteristics of the two artists were suggested by VICTOR 
Huco, when he said, ‘‘ DEcAMPs is more complete, DELA- 
CROIX is more extended.” 

M. CLEMENT’s work on the painter is full of generous 
criticism ; but, remembering his duty to his readers and to 
art, the writer never ignores any of the shortcomings of 
Decamps. The illustrations are suggestive of the artist’s 
whole career, for they comprise reproductions of his early 
lithographs and caricatures, with engravings from the best 
of the paintings. The interest of books of this kind is not 
fleeting, and the series is entitled to the support of all 
countries in which art is admired 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARTISTS.* 


BY J.-C. L; SPARKES: 


V E live in times in which the keenest competition prevails; 

there is no rest or cessation possible to any one of us 
from the unending effort that is demanded on all sides, from 
the large and educated world around us to whom the artist, 
whatever his calibre or calling, makes his appeal ; from the 
examiners of this department, whose standard of excellence 
does not decline; from the demands for more strenuous effort 
and longer hours of study, insisted on by your teachers; and, 
I hope and believe, from your own standard, framed and 
measured by the inner and higher conscientiousness that 
should be the guide of every man and woman in the world. 
This sense of effort is felt in many callings, and in all educa- 
tional organisations of the present day; but if we reflect that 
the calling in which we are all engaged is that of art in some 
form or other, we shall find that it has a far keener meaning 
than lies on the surface, for the office of art is to educate in 
us and those whom we influence the perception of beauty. 
Millions of us are steeped in beauty—in the beauty of nature, 
if not of art—but how few have the opened inward eye that 
perceives its environment. Our mission is, therefore, so to 
educate ourselves that we may lead a few to the experiences 
we enjoy. 

It is no doubt largely due to the singleness of eye and heart 
that the enthusiasms of this life are so potent, and that all in 
our caJling are more or less (as all are or are not artists) enthu- 
siasts, so well regulated, we may hope, as to be able to realise 
that we must have the sense of beauty in us or we see it not in 
nature or in art. ‘This is a higher view than the more material 
one which is to many of you so important ; but to each and all, 
from the beginner who is learning to see subtlety in line or to 
be skilful in the interpretation of surfaces to those who are 
sincerely in earnest in the endeavour to think out and produce 
some object of beauty in industrial art, I would say that it is 
the view you must take. Then each step in your education 
will be an upward one, for what we carry with us to any study 
that we bring back with us from it, and what we love, that 
we are, so that the proposition that I started with becomes 
very interesting, and will, I trust, convey some comfort to 
those heavy-laden beginners, and no less anxious advanced 
students, who now see so many difficulties and obstacles in 
their paths. 

We are called on to bring beauty back to the useful arts: 
we are here to endeavour to show the world that art is one, and 
that the distinction between the fine arts and the useful arts is 
to be forgotten. We are to restore the old art wisdom of artistic 
ages ; we are to find cut and make clear to others the beauty 
that is to be discovered in their surroundings—beauties that 
for them have never yet existed ; to find the beauty in the new 
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‘aspects or the new facts that surround our lives, qualified as 


they are by new phases of scientific discovery, in machinery, 
and in manufactories. Perhaps the artistic side of these new 
surroundings is the only aspect of beauty they possess ; 
but how much more precious is our mission if we can endow 
them with another and much higher meaning, and view them 
from a standpoint from which they are not ordinarily seen. 

We are dealing with a subtle subject—for so much that 
we produce cannot be weighed or measured like the subjects that 
interest the student of science—we are producing for the little 
world of taste; and that small constituency, the people of taste, 
is the only lever by which we can operate towards the higher 
and wider diffusion of those perceptions of beauty, the posses-~ 
sion of which must create a noble dissatisfaction with all sordid, 
ugly, oreven uninteresting things, and make us all nobly long 
for a better unity between our desires and their accomplish- 
ment, than we have hitherto been able to compass. This con- 
sideration should make us humbly determine to do our very 
best in our several spheres. How difficult the task before us 
is none know so well as those who have welcomed waves of 
advancing taste that seemed like a permanent welling forward 
of artistic light radiant with true principles, only to see them 
gradually or suddenly recede, to be succeeded by a low-water 
mark of the gravest inferiority, the seeming advance being but. 
a temporary movement due to the passing whims of fashion. 
The apparent hopelessness of the case is seen around us at 
this very time, when we are at the crisis of a depression that 
seems as truly to affect our tastes as our trades. But even an: 
ephemeral fashion in good taste must leave behind it some 
converts to the newer view won from the old indifferentism ; and 
no doubt, somehow or other, a real tangible advance is being 
made, in which advance we, that is all who are working in the 
large system of art education of this country, are taking our 
several parts. 

This, then, is our mission: the means by which we accom-: 
plish it are many. The meeting to-day shows that you are 
aware of the advantages of one of these means—that is, you 
appreciate the system of encouragement by prizes. Other, 
stimulants are offered, in the form of money payments to. 
schools fulfilling the Government conditions, good examples are 
provided, and objects of art ‘are circulated, and students of all 
classes are encouraged to educate themselves. 

We are more immediate’y concerned with the education of 
three classes. 

Those who are called general students are the recipients of 
the prizes that have been distributed to-day, and to them } 
would say with all possible emphasis, Be in earnest. You may 
be sure that whatever knowledge you acquire here will be 
doubly, trebly valuable, in proportion as you have made it 
seriously your own by conscientious thoroughness in all points, 
and bya rational grasp of the principles that underlie your 
practice. 

You may not in the future be the producers in art industries, 
but each may in some sort be a centre of distribution as @ 
purchaser or an adviser ; and as I have already said all art is. 
but one thing, thoroughness, rational conviction in practice in 
your own work, will clear the way for rational advice to others. 
in that and all kindred work. The artist temperament, if but 
partially educated, so that it be thoroughly done, will be: 
sympathetic with beauty and will adopt what is good. Thus 
a great onus is placed on you all, to be as thorough in 
the practice and theory of your art as your gifts allow, not 
alone for your own advantage, but also forthe good of your nation. 

To another class, the national scholars—students selected 
by competition from all the schools in the kingdom—I would 
urge the feverish industry of men who have but a short time to 
do everything in. They have but a brief twenty months ta 
store their minds and their sketchbooks with what the magni- 
ficent collection of art works in our museum can give them— 
a collection unique, so far as I know, in the world; the 
parent of many similar collections on the Continent, but still far 
above them all for quality, and, in many sections, for quanti*y also. 

Here, then, is a field of industry endless in extent, yielding 
the richest treasures of art to the diligent cultivator of the 
resources of its courts and of its library. When the longest 
span of life ever given to man would not suffice to gather 
all that these collections could teach, how much more impos- 
sible is the task of collecting from its enormous reserves any 
general notes in twenty months! But, assuming that eaclr 
scholar is a specialist, the task is less overwhelming ; and, as 2 
fact, men do pass through their time with us and collect a great 
mass of notes of the utmost use to them when they returm 
whence they came, and especially if they return to the calling: 
which brought them hither. This duty of collecting and inter- 
preting what our forefathers have done, far better than we can. 
do in nine cases out of ten, is thrown on us (not that it causes: 
any special humility in us, as it might be expected to do) by 
the fact that this is not the age of invention or of creation in 
art, but rather the reverse; if distinzuished for any one thing 
more than another, it is an age o° skilful appropriation. In 
such an age what imm-nse possibilities does even the work of 
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two short years in South Kensington Museum open out to the 
student. 

Then, in the exercise of what is a many-sided practice 
during their two years of residence in town, they may expect to 
attain, and I am bound to say do attain, to considerable pro- 
ficiency and readiness in design. It may be that some perceive 
that unity of art that is so valuable a conviction ; and all must 
have come face to face with a higher theory of art than is likely 
to have arrested their interest in the ordinary practice of the 
designer’s room in a provincial town. Some there are who are 
not content with what often appears the unrewarded or half- 
rewarded drudgery of trade, and worthily aspire to the more 
difficult task of figure-design for our numberless illustrated 
works ; and if these find a happier career, and are able in 
their calling to influence the perceptions of thousands of readers 
by their graphic interpretation of our many able authors, they 
surely have not worked in vain, nor are they lost to the world, 
for my contention is, and ever will be, that any of the myriad- 
faced aspects of art are able to influence the many-sided forms 
of human society. All cannot think alike; no two men 
probably see the same colour alike; each is influenced by 
some one appeal to his feeling more than by another, and 
thus the good work of spreading abroad the love of art may be 
as usefully done by a well-designed book illustration as by a 
wall-paper. This is a bye-issue ; but, as one of the many means 
of spreading abroad the good seed, I cannot see how this 
higher and incidental aspiration is in any sense prejudicial to 
artistic craftsmanship, as it is often said to be. My regret is 
not that our designers should be able to paint a picture or 
model a statue, but that our artists should be unable or unwilling 
to design and carve decorative work, as men of undying fame 
have done in days long gone by. This inability is the worst 
sign of our day. 

As to the third class, that of the students in training, I 
should be happy if I could adequately express all I feel in 
relation to the calling that so many in this school have delibe- 
rately adopted. The teacher’s calling is the mightiest engine 
for good in this world. Very mighty, too, for evil if the teacher 
be not well principled ; very powerful fer disappointment and 
despair if he be dull or selfish. 

The personal influence of a teacher is much, but it does not 
move to enthusiasm if he be narrow or perfunctory. - It should 
be the boast of a teacher that his best references for character 
might be made to his students. 

You will find in the shrewd instincts of your young victims 
a touchstone by which you may gauge your own enthusiasm, 
your own power for good. Cultivate, therefore, as the most 
precious thing you can ever hope to possess, an unselfish 
interest in those who expect to be advised and aided by your 
counsel and example. I warn you that you may make a smaller 
income in money than a more selfish neighbour, but the riches 
of grateful young hearts will be yours, and these will lead to the 
enthusiasms of strong, well-principled men and women, enthu- 
siasms that you have at once excited and regulated; and the 
man who is so fortunate as to feel that this form of wealth is 
his in abundance, will have much consolation if at the year’s 
end he counts up a somewhat smaller bank account than if he 
had regarded each individual under his charge as a mere con- 
tributor to the funds of his school. 


Let the same spirit move you in all your intercourse 3 give 
your best, and do not let a class languish or not come into 
existence for the lack of funds, even if you have to make a 
pecuniary sacrifice yourself. 


You go as preachers of the art cultus, and often find your- 
selves as preachers to the winds. Your mission covers a large 
measure of use, from the earliest lines of the young child to 
the advanced practice of applied design by trade artists, or to 
the figure drawing of the painter: every step should be sys- 
tematic, and a proper, practical, and logical sequence to what 
goes before it. As in all other professions, there is a simple 
sound way, and there is a long way that is not sound and not 
rewarding to either teacher or scholar. The road is beset with 
false guides, who induce scholars frequently, and master some- 
times, to wander after phantoms in art, from which excursions 
no real advance or acquisition can possibly be made. I could 
tabulate a dozen such and not exhaust them all, hence the 
great need that you should think over your practice, and be 
able to give a reason for your work and the method by which 
it is produced ; and happy will that man be who can with truth 
reflect that he has never given a misleading instruction to his 
student, nor induced a young and ardent spirit either to lose 
his time or lessen his enthusiasm. 


You have to proclaim what the history of the past will 


amply support, that in the old days no hard and fast line was 
drawn between the arts of utility and the so-called fine arts ; 


that it is a distinction based on false reasoning, and full of 


danger to artists and designers alike. 

It is your part so to educate your clients, that whatever the 
extent of their requirements may be relatively, their principles 
must be sound, and their tastes educated on definite truths, 


DETERIORATION OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTINGS. 


OME further correspondence has appeared in the Zimes. 
Mr. Ruskin writes :— 

“The public may justly sympathise with Sir James Linton 
in the love of his art which beguiles him into the conviction of 
its immortality, and pardon Mr. Robinson the care for the 
future which provokes him into exaggeration of immediate loss. 

“But, on the one hand, the patronage of water-colours must 
not be flattered by the idea that they enrich in flavour by 
keeping, like old wine ; nor, on the other, is the entirely sound 
and authoritative protest of the trustees of the National Gallery 
enforced in any wise by Mr. Robinson’s fallacious alarm-cry 
respecting the contents of the gallery at Kensington. 

“The Kensington Water-Colour Gallery is still one of the 
most delightful and instructive rooms in London ; and the most 
delicate and precious drawing it contains, Turners Hornby 
Castle from Tatham Church, has sustained during the last ten 
or twelve years no greater harm than I might attribute my owm 
instinct of, more to the failure of my old eyes than of Turner’s. 
colour. 

“I may be permitted also to advise Mr. Robinson, in pass- 
ing, that neither Mr. Fawkes nor I sent, at the Academy’s. 
request, our chosen drawings to London that we might learn 
from Mr. Robinson which were the best, or which we had takem 
the most care of. 

‘The drawing which was exclusively so fortunate as to obtain 
Mr. Robinson’s approbation (L/anthony) was, indeed, none of 
ours ; and it certainly could not be faded, as there never had 
been any colour in it. I praised it highly for its gray effect in.. 
the first volume of ‘Modern Painters’—bought it some thirty 
years ago, and parted with it afterwards because it possessed” 
none of Turner’s distinctive qualities, but was merely an effect 
of Copley Fielding’s, better executed. 

‘‘ But the general point on which the natural feeling needs-. 
confirmation against troublesome gossip is the essential quality 
and value of a water-colour painting as a piece of polite art. 

“ Pure old water-colour painting, on pure old paper, made of: - 
honest old rags. 

“There is no china painting, no glass painting, no tempera, nd” 
fresco, no oil, wax, varnish, or twenty-chimney power extract of 
everything painting which can compare with the quiet and 
tender virtue of water-colour in its proper use and place. There 
is nothing that obeys the artist’s hand so exquisitely ; nothing 
that records the subtlest pleasures of sight so perfectly. Allthe 
splendours of the prism and the jewel are vulgar and few com- 
pared to the subdued blending of infinite opalescence in finely 
inlaid water-colour; and the repose of light obtainable by its 
transparent tints and absolutely right forms, to be rendered by 
practised use of its opaque ones, are beyond rivalship, even by; 
the most skilful methods in other media. 

“ Properly taken care of—as a well-educated man takes care~ 
also of his books and furniture—a water-colour drawing is safé 
for centuries ; out of direct sunlight, it will show no failing ons 
your room wall till you need it no more; and even though, in 
the ordinary sense of property, it may seem less valuable to 
your heir, is it for your heir that you buy your horses or lay out 
your garden? We may wisely spend our money for true 
pleasures that will last our time, or last even a very little part of 
it ; and the highest price of a drawing which contains in it the 
continuous delight of years cannot be thought extravagant as 


compared to that we are willing to give for a melody that ex- 
pires in an hour.” 


Professor Church, of the Royal Academy, in a second letter 
says :— 

“A restricted palette of pigments of ascertained stability— 
such a palette as many painters have now adopted—is the = 
primary condition of success ; pure paper, free from the bleach- 
ing materials and the noxious “antichlors” introduced of late ~ 
years, 1s a second necessity ; the third matter to be attended to 
is due seclusion from hostile chemical and physical agencies, 
Properly to develop these three points would not be possible in 
your columns, but I constantly endeavour to achieve this result 
by means of private correspondence and public lectures. 

“Turning once again to the contention of Sir J. D. Linton 
that I have mistaken his meaning as to the effect of using 
Indian red, I would ask him to look once more at his own 
words. He stated in his letter of March 13 that Mr. Robinson 
had fallen ‘into the common error of confusing the so-called 
fading of colour by the action of light with th 
chiefly caused by the unfortunate i 
particularly of Indian red’ In his second letter Sir. J. AD. 
is Meaning . 
stated that, in his opinion, ‘ Indian red causes shemical bee 
in some other colours.’ It is obvious that, save in its ¢ 


( 5 t reater 
brevity, there is no difference of meaning between my mode of 
expressing the view of Sir J. D. Linton and his own. I repeat 
that indigo, alone or mingled with other pigments, fades by the: 


action of light, leaving scarcely a gray ‘ghost’ behind. After 
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six years of exposure to sunlight in a south aspect a rich streak 
of this pigment had wholly disappeared ; strong daylight, with- 
out direct sunbeams, effects the same change, but of course re- 
quires a longer period. But some grays, compounded of other 
pigments, do not alter, because their constituents are individually, 
as well as collectively, unalterable.. Such, for example, is the 
gray made by mixing cobalt blue, light red, and yellow ochre. 
Even when rose-madder is substituted for light red, the change 
of hue which may occur does not take the direction of a foxy 
warmth, since the red element is the only one affected by ex- 
posure. To describe in detail the results of the action of air, 
moisture, and light upon other mixed grays would need a much 
longer letter than you, sir, would care to insert. 

“When Mr. Walter Severn affirms that water-colours are 
less likely to undergo chemical changes than oil-colours he 
judiciously confines the assertion to cakes and tubes of pigments. 
But the discussion does not turn upon this point. We have to 
deal with washes and touches of colour distributed in films, often 
of extreme tenuity, upon and in a hygroscopic substance, 
namely, paper. Now it is this very moisture of the paper, vary- 
ing from one-fourteenth to one-tenth of its total weight, which 
so greatly exalts the liability of our aiterable pigments to change 
on exposure. Secluded from air and light in solid cakes and 
opaque tubes, many alterable pigments retain their pristine 
beauty indefinitely. Bring them in thin layers under the triple 
influence of moisture, oxygen, and light, then chemical changes 
occur, resulting in fading or in alteration of hue. Oil colours 
generally change less, mainly because the oils and resins mixed 
with them exclude, in great measure, both moisture and oxygen. 

“The pigments used in the ancient polychrome decorations 
were, in almost every case, unalterable natural minerals ; more- 
over they were very few in number, none of them was derived 
from organic sources. But I cannot admit that the more 
numerous colours, including some of animal and vegetable 


origin, which were used in sunny Italy from the time of Simone 
Memmi to that of Raphael, have suffered no alteration. In 
later times we have still added to our list of pigments, mainly 
by the aid of chemistry. Thus we have brought in fresh 
elements of weakness, although at the same time we have 
acquired several valuable permanent pigments, such, for in- 
-stance, as aureolin and the various forms of. green oxide of 
chromium.” 


TESSERZ. 


Old Somerset House. 
H. MERIVALE. 


TT is curious that the two finest London buildings of which 
Vandalism, or necessity, has deprived us—old St. Paul’s 

and old Somerset House—should have been replaced by the two 
noblest specimens of modern London architecture. Somer- 
set House, the grand extravagance of the audacious Protector, 
must have been very magnificent; and it is difficult, with 
modern notions, to see why some effort was not made for its 
preservation and repair. There is a strange romance about its 
fafe. After its abandonment by Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
1692, it served only for occasional lodgings used by Court tenants ; 
‘bit by bit.it shrank into disuse, until finally deserted even be- 
fore it had been quite dismantled. And the account of its re- 
opening by Sir W. Chambers, in 1775, for the purpose of 
demolition, reads like an Arabian tale of an enchanted city, re- 
visited by mortals after a sleep of centuries :— The old part of 
-the ‘mansion had been long shut up, and was reputed to be 
‘haunted. When opened by the direction of Sir William Cham- 
‘bers, the long gallery was observed to be lined with oak, in 
‘small panels ; the heights of their. mouldings had been touched 
with gold. It had an oaken floor and stuccoed ceiling, from 
which depended part of the chain, and to which had hung 
chandeliers. Against the sides some sconces still remained. 
Several circumstances indicated that this gallery had been used 
as a ball-room. The audience ‘chamber had been hung with 
silk, which was in tatters, as were the curtains, gilt leather 
covers, and painted screens; in this, and a much larger room, 
were various articles, which had been confusedly removed from 
other apartments : some of the sconces, though reversed, were 
still against the hangings; one of the brass gilt chandeliers still 
depended from the ceiling. Passing through these rooms, a 
pair of doors, with difficulty opened, gave access to an apart- 
ment on the first floor of a small pile, which formed a kind of 
tower at the end of the building, and the internal part of which 
was unquestionably the work of Inigo Jones. This had been 
‘used as a breakfast or dressing-room by Catherine, the queen of 
Charles II., and had more the appearance of a small temple 
-than a room. It was of an octagonal form, and the ceiling rose 
from a dome in a beautiful cornice. There appeared such an 
elegant simplicity in the architecture, and such a truly Attic 


the Infanta Margarita Mariana of Austria. 


grace in the ornaments, that Sir William Chambers exceedingly 
regretted the necessity there was for its dilapidation. The 
figures painted on the panels were in fresco: the ornaments 


under the surbase were in their heights touched with gold. The 
few articles of furniture that remained here were in the antique 
style, and. there were several pictures upon the walls. From 
this room a small door opened upon the staircase, and onthe 
ground floor was an apartment of an octagonal form, lined 
with entirely white marble, in the interior closets of which were 
a hot and cold bath.” 


External Chimney Shafts. 
E. M. BARRY, R.A: 


The spaces between the wooden framework of the walls of 
timber houses were filled in with a plaster of lime, sand, or 
mud mixed with straw, to ensure its keeping together, This 
was generally laid on laths-after the usual manner. Many 
wooden manor-houses built in this way are very picturesque, 
and some counties still abound with them. The roofs were of 
high pitch, and the chimney often took the form of a central 
shaft or cluster of shafts, thus avoiding danger from fire to the 
wooden walls, and concentrating the heat where it was most 
wanted, namely, in the middle of the house. I cannot pass 
from the mention of this arrangement without noticing with 
regret atoo common habit of designing chimneys in the ex- 
ternal walls, a plan which often sacrifices the comfort of the 
inhabitants, to an assumed necessity for picturesque design. In 
good houses with thick walls, and where solidity and substantial 
construction have been more esteemed than cheapness, the 
architect may fairly employ a mode of design, which he may 
think adds piquancy to his elevation and often convenience to 
the plan; but in other cases external chimney shafts are not to 
be commended, as Iam sure many an occupant of a country 
parsonage or villa—in the building of which economy has 
reigned supreme—has had occasion to discover. 


va 


Three Centuries of English Architecture. 
J. FERGUSSON, F.R-S. 


In the sixteenth century the architecture of the country was 
on the point of being developed into a style as elegant and as 
refined as the Saracenic ; and if the system of gradual develop- — 
ment had been continued to the present day, we should have 
had a style in every way suited to our wants, and expressive of 
our feelings and our civilisation. Unfortunately, towards the 
end of that century it met the rising tide of classical revival, 
both in literature and art. This collision—to use a railway 
phrase—was fatal to both. It resulted in the production first of 
a mongrel Elizabethan and then of a thoroughly debased 
Jacobean style, so intolerable that it was soon dismissed to 
make way for the Italian, or revived classical. Though this 
last was undoubtedly an improvement on what it superseded, it 
was far from being what was wanted. It contained many parts 
and members which were not only useless but inconvenient, and 
hampered the freedom of design ; and, from not being native, it 
possessed a certain academic formality and strangeness which 
prevented its becoming a reality, In the early part of this 
century an attempt was made to obtain galvanic life, by intro- 
ducing the Grecian style, with all its superior refinements and 
grace. It was thought that its exquisite elegance and purity 
would reconcile the public to its manifest incongruity and in- 
convenience. The effort culminated in the new buildings of the 
British Museum, which at last opened the eyes of all the world 
to the absurdity of the attempt, and drove them at once to the 
opposite extreme. Instead of the severe purity of the Greeks, 
war-paint and plumes became the order of the day, and that 
system too is now culminating in an anti-climax, as exhibited 
in the Albert Memorial and. the new Law Courts. The 
simple fact of two such buildings as_ Sir Robert Smirke’s 
British Museum and Mr. Street’s Law Courts being erected in 
the same city, so near to one another, and within so few years, 
for interchangeable purposes, is as manifest a confession as can 
be made that we have no style of architecture and do not know 
what we are about. 


English Appreciation of Velasquez. 
Sir E. HEAD. 


When General Meade’s pictures were exhibited at Christie’s, 
there was among them a large three-quarter length portrait of 
Before the sale, 
when the public were admitted to view the pictures, this one 
was hung so high as to make it utterly impossible to be certain 
what it was. The dress, too, is grotesque and unDrepossessing. 
She is attired in court mourning—a large hooped petticoat, and 
a sort of jacket of black, the latter of which is richly laced with 
white gimp, and has cut sleeves, so as to show the white satin 
dress underneath it. Her hair, or wig, is frizzed in the extra- 
ordinary style of the day, in regular rows of flaxen curls stand- 
ing straight out on each side of her face, and at the top of her 
head a feather lies flat. She has no jewels but pearls, and one 
or two diamonds. I was not at the sale; but I presume the 
picture was taken down before it was actually brought to the 
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hammer. 
was received bya gentleman in this country from the best judge 
of Spanish pictures in Spain, in which the latter says that he 
knows the picture well; that it was one of those given by the 
late King Ferdinand VII. to the Canon Cepero of Seville, in 
exchange for the two large Zurbarans that now hang in the 
gallery at Madrid. When Cepero was in difficulties from his 
political opinions, it passed into the hands of Senor Rodenas, 
and was sold some years later by his widow to General Meade. 
The writer of this letter adds, “It gives me but a very poor idea 
of the state of knowledge of the arts in England when I see 
that a fine Velasquez has been sold for less money than many 
miserable daubs in the same collection have fetched.” But the 
reader will be desirous of knowing for what it really did sell. 
This Velasquez, in the year 1847, in the height of the season, at 
Christie’s with all the dealers of London in the room, fetched 
thirteen guineas / 


Preparation for the Stereochromic Process. 
PROFESSOR PETTENKOFER. 
Spread on a wall of brick or on a plate of burnt clay, a 


mortar composed of three parts of coarse sand and one part of 


Portland cement with the necessary quantity of water. This 
surface (not above half an inch thick) when still fresh, is covered 
with a thin coating of fine mortar, which is called the sweating- 
mortar, and consists of three parts of fine sand—sand composed 
of carbonate of lime is best—and one part of Portland cement (or 
if you wish the ground to be more absorbent, Roman cement) 
and one of water. The sand and cement for the sweating-mortar 
must be rubbed through the same sieve. The fineness of the 
sieve must be regulated according to the requisite quality of the 
surface of the wall on which you wish to paint. The sweating- 


mortar need not be thicker than between one and two twelfths of 


aninch. As soon asthe upper layer has sufficiently sucked it 
should be made even with the proper instrument, and when 
this is done throw on with the trowel some of the same sand 
which has been used for the sweating-mortar, as much as will 
stick to the wet wall. The sand must be as dry as possible so 
that it may easily suck up the moisture from the wall. After a 
quarter of an hour take off the sand with a sharp-edged iron 
ruler, and shave off at the same time as much of the sweating- 
mortar as to leave the surface rough to the finger, so that a drop 
of water cannot rest upon it but is quickly absorbed. After that 
throw dry sand again on the wall, as much as will stick, and let 
it dry out. When the wall is well dried and the cement 
hardened, sweep away the remaining sand with a not too stiff 
hair broom ; then wet the prepared surface with a saturated 
solution of carbonate of ammonia in water, either by wiping it 
over with a large brush or sprinkling it for larger surfaces. The 
wall is now prepared for painting. 


Medizeval Florence. 


C. E. NORTON. 


“~ Recent centuries have so relentlessly waged war against the 
picturesqueness of medizval cities that it is difficult for the 
fancy to reproduce the full effect of the aspect of Florence at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. In every street are 
stronghold palaces, built for the needs of war as well as peace, 
flanked by lofty towers, the shape of whose battlements gave 
sign to which of the great parties, Guelf or Ghibelline, their 
possessors owed allegiance. The number of towers in Florence 
was to be reckoned by hundreds. The Florentine masons had 
inherited the old Roman art of solid building. They knew how 
to lay stones so that they should be as firm in wall or buttress as 
they had lain in their native beds. Palaces and towers were 
built with a double wall of cut stone of blocks of uniform thick- 
ness, and the space between the sections of the wall was filled 
in with a concrete of lime and pebbles, by which the whole was 
bound together in a solid mass. The towers were usually 
square, few were less than Ioo feet, many were more than 200 
feet in height. They were entered by a small door opening 
directly upon the narrow staircase which filled their whole in- 
terior space, with here and there a passage in the wall leading 
to a loop hole, or to the door by which the defenders of the 
tower, if assailed, might pass out at a safe height on to a moy- 
able platform which was supported by brackets of stone. 


Modern Zsthetics. 


H. TAINE. 

The old esthetics gave first a definition of the beautiful, and 
saw, for example, that the beautiful is the expression of the 
moral ideal, or else that it is the expression of human passions ; 
starting thence as from a legal decision, absolved, condemned, 
admonished, and guided. The modern method consists in re- 
garding human labours, and in particular works of art, as facts 
and products whose characteristics are to be noted, and whose 
causes are to be investigated—no more. So understood, the 
science neither proscribes nor pardons ; it states and explains. 
It does not say to you, “ despise Dutch art, it is too coarse, and 


Be this as it may, some time after the sale a letter 


enjoy none but Italian.” Neither does it say to you, “despise 
Gothic art, it lacks health, enjoy none but the Greek.” It leaves 
to every one the liberty to follow his private preferences, 
to love best that which is in conformity with his own tempera- 
ment, and to study with a more attentive care, that which best 
corresponds to the development of his own mind. It has’ 
sympathy for all forms of art and for all schools, even for those 
which seem most opposed—it accepts them as so many 
manifestations of the human mind, it considers that the more 
numerous and contrary they are, the more they show the mind 
of humartity under new and numerous aspects. It acts like 
botany which studies with equal interest, now the orange tree 
and the laurel, now the fir and the birch. It is a sort of botany 
applied, not to plants, but to the labours of men. 


Unity in Decoration. 
C. H. WILSON, 


The history of every great scheme of monumental decora- 
tion shows how necessary to complete success is the pre- 
dominance of one leading mind in the direction and execution 
of such a work. There have, indeed, been periods when artists 
painted with so close a resemblance to each other in their ideas 
of composition, form, and colour that the union of several in 
such a work was possible without, or at any rate with very 
little, sacrifice of unity ; but with the change of ideas which 
occurred at the close of the fifteenth century and the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth, the formation of marked variations of 
style in different men of genius made the fortuitous union im- 
possible ; but, unity being considered an essential condition, 
the employment of these masters even led to the destruction of 
many interesting and beautiful works to insure it, at times, it 
may be acknowledged with more loss than gain to art. 
In modern days, and in England especially, artists em- 
ployed in the monumental decoration of an interior, in 
itself perfect in architectural unity, have painted not in 
union but in rivalry. In happier times historic pictures 
and painted decorations would have been the work of one 
master, who would also have designed the painted windows. 
Thus in the Strozzi Chapel, in Sta. Maria Novella, Florence,,. 
the frescoed pictures and arabesques are by Filippino Lippi, 
and he undoubtedly designed the beautiful painted window. 
In another chapel of the same church the frescoes are by 
Orcagna and his brother. The altar-piece is a celebrated work 
of Orcagna also, and the window is evidently the design of the 
same master. 


A MOSAIC BY MR. BURNE-JONES. 


HERE has lately been placed in the American Church in: 
the Via Nazionale, Rome, says a correspondent of the 
Times, a mosaic which, according to the unanimous testimony 
of the Italians themselves, is the most important example of 
this form of art that recent times have produced. It has been 
executed by the Venice and Murano Glass Company from car- 
toons by Mr. Burne-Jones, and it covers the whole of the roof 
of the apse, a space of not less than $00 square feet. The sub- 
ject may be briefly described as Christ enthroned in the centre 
of the New Jerusalem, with mysterious angel forms around and 
about Him, and, on either hand, keeping watch over the gates 
of the heavenly city, the archangels, Michael and his peers. 

The Lord is represented in the freshness and eternal youth 
of the glorified body, “ sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up,” 
as in the vision of Isaiah. His face is beardless, as in the 
mosaics at Ravenna and in the earliest pictures of the Cata- 
combs. His pierced right hand is raised in benediction ; and 
in the hollow of the left he bears the world. a wonderful ball like 
those in the famous picture of Ze Days of Creation. Around 
His head are angels whose wings are of sapphire blue—the 
colour of intelligence, as the old hagiographers explained ; 
while those near the heart have wings of red, the colour of love, 
and those about the feet are amethystine. His feet rest on a 
rainbow, and below from the foundation of the throne there 
flow the four rivers of the Gospel, which spread abroad and 
cover all the world. Above, and melting into distance, are the 
“ multitude of the heavenly host”; while on either hand are 
the archangels. Michael is a glorious figure in armour ; Uriel 
holds the sun; Gabriel bears the lily of the Annunciation ; 
Chemuel, the angel of the Sangreal, stands next him with the 
sacred cup ; and Zophiel, to his left, holds the moon. These 
great figures stand before the gates, and the wall between them 
is of shining gold. But one door is black and unguarded ; it is 
that through which, according to the legends in which the artist 
has steeped himself, Lucifer went out on the fatal day when he 
drew after him to ruin a third of the host of heaven. 

The peculiar genius of Mr. Burne-Jones has never found a 
more appropriate field than here. Whatever may be thought 
of his pictures as pictures, few voices have been raised against. 
his designs for stained glass ; and @ for¢cori his power of ima- 
gining noble forms which have their counterpart elsewhere than 
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in mortal experience finds a proper field in designing for 
mosaic. It may almost be said that he is almost the first of 
modern artists who has really understood the limitations of this 
particular art. The workmen of the Venice and Murano Glass 
Company, excellent and skilful in their craft, have often been 
set to do work that is quite unsuited to it; to execute compli- 
cated designs of the so-called ‘‘historical” sort, of which the 
broken lines and jumbled colours have nothing in common with 
the gravity, inflexibility, and stiffness of mosaic. It is mterest- 
ing to learn that the workmen at once understood the difference 
when they were set to execute Mr. Burne-Jones’s design, and 
that their enthusiasm and patience in carrying out the task— 
which occupied fifteen months of continuous labour—has been 
beyond all praise. . 

The Roman artists and critical journals have had much to 
say in commendation of the work, and have hardly yet got over 
their surprise that it should have been designed by an English- 
man. We understand that the artist has made several more 
drawings— The Tree of Life, The Annunciation, and The 
Nativity being among them—which will be executed in mosaic 
for the decoration of the great arches of the church, as funds 
_ come in, 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


COMMITTEE of Open Spaces have been working in 
Dublin inthe endeavour to form public gardens and play- 
grounds in many parts of the city. The Dean and Chapter of 
“brist Church Cathedral have given assent that the precinct 
shall be enjoyed by the public as a garden at all proper times. 
“The Chapter have also approved of a plan for laying out and 
improving the grounds, which their architect, Mr. Thomas 
) Drew, R.H.A., was empowered to carry out if funds were placed 
at his disposal, and operations have been commenced. A new 
street has thrown open a fine space on the south and east of the 
Cathedral, and added a considerable area to the precinct, which 
‘the Corporation are now enclosing with railings and gates. If 
a further sum of 500/. were forthcoming to remove all the old 
railings and complete the enclosure in uniform style, the scheme 
would be perfect. 

There are some points of interest attaching to the operations 
at Christ Church Cathedral, directed by Mr. Drew, which might 
not attach in like degree to less historic ground. In the memory 
-of persons living, the south side of the Cathedral was enclosed 
with houses and the ruins of the Old Four Courts. Every 
available foot of space surrounding the Cathedral had been 
occupied by small booths and shops, to which the entrance was 
through an archway from Fishamble. Street leading into what 
~was known as Christ Church Yard, and thence through the dark 
«passage known vulgarly as “ Hell” into “the little yard.” 
“About the year 1826 the houses and ruins were thrown down 
and removed in part and in part covered over. Under the 
present surface it is known that the foundation of the old Four 
Courts and many old buildings and vaults and cellars still re- 
main. In turning over some old documents chiefly relating to 
leaseholds of the Cathedral, Mr. Drew, the cathedral architect, 
was led to speculate on the possibility of tracing the plan of the 
cloistral buildings of the Priory of the Holy Trinity. An old 
plan preserved in the Cathedral, of the date of 1761, shows the 
Four Courts and the different tenements then existing, in which 
no part of the monastic buildings was apparently recognisable. 
Jt had been the popular tradition that these buildings had been 
used as the’ Four Courts, but it would now appear that such was 
- not the case, but that the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Ex- 
chequer, and Chancery Courts had been built upon the open 
cloister garth about 1610. -In removing these buildings from 
“the plan it was somewhat of a surprise to find how much of the 

old cloister plan was traceable, and how much of the ancient 
buildings had remained to a very late period. The abbey gate- 
way, not recognised as such, existed as late as 1871, and was 
mistaken by Mr. Street for an entrance to the church, and so 
restored at the south-west end, in a rather inconvenient corner. 
The chapter-house, of which many views remain, was used as 
the Exchange in the last century, and its ruins were standing in 
1826, or even later. By its side was the “ Slype,” a passage 
subsequently known as “ Hell.” The northern cloister, which 
~ was occupied as a wine vault in 1761, must have been in exist- 
ence until 1826. Having reconstructed a monastic plan from 
these remains, and discovered by making some trial excavations 
that the old wall foundations existed, it was further ascertained 
that the level of the cloisters had been Io feet below the floor of 
the church. It was then apparent that an old archway, now 
built up, led from the crypt into the west walk of the cloister, 
and revealed there two ancient steps footworn by many genera- 
tions of monks, beginning, it may be reasonably supposed, with 
St. Lawrence O’Toole, the founder bishop himself. A built-up 
opening in the south transept wall still indicates where the 
monks passed from their dormitories over the chapter-house 
into the church. The excavations near the present south-west 
porch discovered the eastern wall of the common house of the 
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monastery, where Parliaments used to assemble and Convoca- 
tions of the Irish Church were held. 

In the course of centuries the accumulation of débris has 
raised the surface nine feet above the old cloister court, and it 
would be impossible now to re-excavate the ruins, however 
interesting such an operation might be to an archeologist. It 
is a matter, however, of some interest that the plan now being 
carried out will in some sort represent the old monastic plan. 
A square plot and surrounding walks measuring 80 feet each 
way, will mark out the position of the cloister garth and 
surrounding cloister walks, and the position of the chapter- 
house and “ Hell” will be indicated by stones placed above 
their sites. In the handsome enclosure which the Corporation 
are about to erect at the eastern end there will be a wicket gate 
facing the new “‘ Lord Edward Street.” A prominent object on 
entering it will be a pile of ruinous masonry, which has been 
spared in the removal of the old buildings by the Corporation 
at the request of the Cathedral authorities, as being a portion of 
the old south-eastern angle of Archbishop John de St. Paul’s 
Choir, erected in the 14th century. It is a record of its exist- 
ence, and defines its limit eastward. It is now hoped that the 
success which may attend the improvement of these grounds, 
and the opening of them to the enjoyment of the public, will 
encourage the furtherance of a scheme which has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Drew to the Corporation, and which by a diversion 
of Wine Tavern Street to the west side of the Synod Halt 
would enable a large area on St. Michael's Hill to be converted 
into anopen space for public recreation at the west end of the 
Cathedral. 


PROPOSED ART GALLERY IN LEEDS. 


T the meeting of the Leeds Town Council on the 8th inst., 
Mr. Harding brought forward a resolution that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the desirability of providing a 
Fine Art Gallery and Museum for the borough. He said that 
the present was a very suitable time for the erection of the 
necessary buildings. There was little building going on at pre- 
sent, and consequently they would get the work done more 


cheaply than in more prosperous times ; and, moreover, the . 


erection of such a building would furnish employment to a great 
many people who were now in distress. He found that upon a 
site at the back of the Municipal Buildings they could erect a 
public art gallery and museum which would be sufficient for 
their present purposes. 
pared, which showed him that at a cost of about 10,000/. they 
could obtain accommodation somewhat as follows:—First, a 
large room of about 80 feet long by 40 feet wide, divided longi- 
tudinally by two rows of columns, which would form a most 
suitable room for a sculpture gallery and museum, and for ex- 
hibiting the loan collection of South Kensington. Passing from 
this room they would reach a vestibule with a wide staircase 
only one storey in height, which would. take them to a range of 
picture galleries of about 132 feet in length. This would be 
divided into three rooms, the first measuring 40 feet by 23 feet, 
the second an octagon of 42 feet in diameter, and the third a 
long gallery measuring 50 feet by 23 feet. There would Le in 
addition, after the fashion of Munich and Dresden, a series of 
ten small cabinets for the exhibition of small pictures. The 
whole building would be suitably lighted from the roof. This 
plan and the site appeared to him to offer the great advantage 
of allowing facility for any ultimate extension they might require. 
At a slight additional expenditure of about 2,000/. they could get 
a further gallery of about 80 feet long by 30 feet or 36 feet wide, 
also lighted from the roof, which would give them a picture- 
hanging space of nearly 2,000 square feet. The 10,000/. re- 
quired would, of course, be borrowed at say 3} per cent. ; the 
interest would be 350/.; and they would want a sinking fund of 
I per cent., so that altogether about 500/. was all that they 
would require to obtain the art gallery and museum which he 
had sketched. That would represent one-tenth of a penny in 
the pound rate. That was to say, a person in a 20/. house 
would contribute 2d. per annum for such a gallery, and a person 
‘na 60/, house would pay 6d. He earnestly desired to see the 
Council make a beginning with this work, for he believed that 
as soon as it was begun on a plan capable of extension and 
worthy of the town, gifts and bequests would be attracted. Had 
Leeds five-and-twenty years ago possessed such a gallery, it 
would in all probability have secured that magnificent Sheep- 
shanks collection which now formed the pride of South Ken- 
sington Museum ; and who could tell what had been lost in the 
meantime by not having such an institution? He had no doubt 
that by the time the gallery was ready for opening, pictures 
worth many thousands of pounds would have been presented by 
ratepayers to place in it. He had distinct promises from two 
gentlemen that if a gallery were erected they would each of them 
devote a thousand pounds to the purchase of works of art for it, 
and in all probability the example would be largely followed, for 
he had had hints of smaller promises. Such a gallery would, 
he believed, be very soon a source of pride and advantage to 
the citizens. The resolution was carried by a large majority, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DECORATION OF THE GALLERY OF DIANA, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


E have already given plates of the decorations by 
RapHAEL in the Loggia of the Vatican. In this 
and the two succeeding numbers, illustrations will be pub- 
lished of a less known work, viz., the decorations of the 
walls and ceilings in that part of the palace of Fontainebleau 
which is generally known as the Gallery of Diana. The plates 
are taken from Dusols’s paintings, and are thus a valuable 
secord of work which no longer exists, but was interesting 
as an example of the school of Fontainebleau. 

‘The etymologists are not decided about the origin of the 
word Fontainebleau. It is generally agreed that fon¢aine has 
a reference to a well. But the difficulty is about d/eau. 
According to one theory the word refers to a hound of that 
name, which belonged to Saint Louis the king, It is also 
supposed to be a contraction of del/e-eau. Others derive it 
from Biaupt, who, for all that is known to the contrary, 
may have been the illustrious BLapup, whose name Is 
familiar to British water-drinkers. 

It is no less uncertain about the time when a temporary 
residence was first set up by a royal sportsman near the 
famous forest. All that is known is that in the eleventh 
century there was a palace on the site of the existing build- 
ing. There were many alterations and rebuildings between 
that period and the nineteenth century, for under Lours 
PHILIPPE and Napo.eon III. large sums were expended 
on Fontainebleau. 

It was, however, in the reign of Francis I. that the 
palace became one of the centres of Renaissance art. That 
king was fascinated with what he saw in Italy, and, in con- 
sequence, he invited many of the artists to France. 
LEONARDO came and died at Cloux before he could exer- 
cise much influence on French art. RapHAeEL died without 
being able to visit France. MicHet ANGELO declined to 
leave Italy. ANDREA DEL Sarto did emigrate, and was 
rewarded with a large salary, but having obtained money 
from the king in order to purchase pictures and statues, he 
returned to Italy and applied the funds to his own use. For 
a time Francis set his face against Florentine artists, but he 
could not long remain in that condition, Art was a neces- 
sity for his gratification. 

Great artists could not be obtained, and the king was 
compelled to invoke others of an inferior grade. First 
came JoHN Baptist DEL Rosso, the Florentine, who was a 
remarkable specimen of a journeyman artist, always labour- 
ing and ready to undertake the most ambitious works, but 
without much success. From his appearance he might be 
supposed to be a man of genius. The French king was 
attracted by the look of Rosso, and engaged him at a salary 
of 400 crowns a month. He was made chief superinten- 
dent of the works at Fontainebleau. His income was 
afterwards raised to more than 10,000 crowns a year, besides 
allowances for separate works. It is not surprising that 
Rosso acted up to his appearance, and was as much of a 
grand seigneur at Fontainebleau as if he were a LEONARDO 
or a TITIAN. we 

Among the visitors to his painting-room was a. fellow- 
Florentine named PELLEGRINO. Rosso lost some money, 
and he jumped to the conclusion that it had been stolen by 
his friend. PELLEGRINO was arrested. The authorities 
were eager.to remove all cause of complaint from so great 
a man as Rosso, and the unfortunate PELLEGRINO was 
made to undergo the torture in order to extort a confession 
from him. He persisted in declaring his innocence, and 
indeed there was nothing to support the charge but Rosso’s 
suspicion. He was set free and then he demanded justice 
against the painter. In those days it was difficult to make 
Courts believe that a king’s favourite could offend against 
equity, and the judges were in this case to blame for their 
rashness in torturing PELLEGRINO. An inquiry made it 

plain that Rosso was responsible. He was without the 
courage to repair the wrong he had committed, and, fearing 
punishment, Rosso swallowed poison. It was a strange 
ending fora man who held a canonry. At his death, in 
1541, he was in his forty-fifth year. 

Although a very costly importation, Rosso in no way 
served French art. He aped the terrible manner of 
MicuEL ANGELO without producing much effect. His 
Christ in the Tomb, belonging to the Louvre, is but a weak 


imitation of the Prefd in St. Peter’s, Rome. Rosso’s works 
in Fontainebleau have disappeared, and he did more harm 
than good in his office, for his arrogance turned French- 
men against Italians. He despised the native artists who 
were employed in the palace, and treated them as if they 
were mere colour-grinders and plasterers. 

The works at Fontainebleau were in such a state that a 
successor to Rosso became a necessity, and the choice fell 
on Francesco PRiMATiccIOo, who had been one of the 
assistants of Romano in the decoration of the Mantuan 
palace. If we give credit to Vasari, the first stucco-work 
and the first frescoes that were executed in France were by 
Primaticcio. He was engaged at Fontainebleau under 
Rosso, and the king remarked his surpassing ability. 
TFRANCIS was still desirous to obtain copies of statuary from 
Italy, and PRIMATICCIO was entrusted with the commission. 
Unlike ANDREA DEL Sarto, he acted honestly, and was 
able to secure over one hundred works. Having succeeded 
to Rosso, he conducted the works with greater energy, and 
he was rewarded by being made a chamberlain and an 
abbot. ‘This latter dignity was worth about 8,000 crowns 
a year. 

PRIMATICCIO and his companion, NICOLA DELL’ ABBATE, 
with a crowd of Jtalian artists, did much towards the creation 
of a French style. As M. BERGER says, he transplanted, 
on a soil that was well adapted to the purpose, a style that 
was particularly favourable to decoration, and it led to the 
artistic industries of PaLissy and Brior. His elegant system 
gained grace as it was reduced in size, and hence it could 
be adopted for parts in which delicate workmanship was 
necessary, such as furniture and utensils. ‘The advent of 
the great school of French painting might be retarded by 
the influence of the school of Fontainebleau, but the artists 
employed on the walls of the palace contributed to the 
development of good taste. 

The history of France is ina great measure the history 
of the women by whom the kings were ruled. Francis I. 
was for over twenty years under the domination of the 
Duchess D’EsTAMPES, about whose taste in art the reader 
can learn something from the autobiography of CELLINI. 
She exerted her power in favour of Primaticcio. On 
the accession of Henry II. in 1547, the reign of Diana of 
Poitiers began. She also was possessed of taste, and, with 
the help of Primaticcio, the walls of Fontainebleau were 
converted into a glorification of her charms (she was 
of the mature age of fifty) under the attributes of her 
mythological representative. HENRY was mortally wounded 
in a tournament in Paris by the inadvertence of GABRIEL 
MONTGOMERY, the captain of his Scottish Guard, and 
Fontainebleau obtained a new master in Francis IL, the 
boy husband of Mary, Queen of Scots. His brother 
CuHartes IX.,a boy of ten, succeeded, and has left an 
unenviable memory, for it is stained by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He was followed by another brother, 
whose life was no less discreditable, HENry III., with whom 
expired the Valois branch. Under the three sons of 
Henry II. there was not much done at Fontainebleau in 
the way of painting. 

When Henry IV. was able to gain the throne the 
builders and decorators were once. more made busy at 
Fontainebleau. While GABRIELLE D’EsTREEs was in favour, 
her cypher was introduced in many parts of the building. 
She was piqued by the successful way in which Diana of 
Poitiers was able to associate her name with the palace. It 
seemed to her mind that she also might serve as a worthy 
representative of Diana, and, to gratify her, Henry had 
the Gallery of Diana constructed and adorned by the 
paintings of AMBROISE Dusois. He wasa Fleming, who 
was under the protection of Mary br’ Mepict, the crowned 
queen, and held the appointment of “peintre de la reine.” 
He was employed on the Louvre as well as Fontainebleau. 
His work in the gallery has been long since effaced. When 
HeEuRTAUvT undertook the reconstruction of the gallery for 
NapoLeon the last traces were removed. It will be 
seen from the illustrations that it was very elaborate in 
character, and that a very large number of forms of 
ornament were comprised in the decoration. The gallery 
was, however, fated not to fulfil its original purpose. By 
the time Dusois had’ completed his work, GapriELLE 
p’EsTREES was no longer living. She is supposed to 
have been poisoned in 1599. In consequence of her 
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death it was necessary to alter the character of the deco- 
ration, and the gallery was dedicated to the Queen, but 
it still retains the original title. Here and there Her 
Majesty’s initial “ M” was introduced, and her portrait was 
painted on one of the panels. uty 

The first illustration gives a view of the Gallery as it is 
supposed to have been in the seventeenth century. The 
second shows the panelling of the sides, with mythological 
figures, &c. In the third is the painting at the end repre- 
senting the nymph SyrInx who was changed into a reed ; 
and on one panel we see Latona with her children, D1aAna 
and ApoLLo; and on another a portrait of Mary Der’ 


Mepicr. The panels in the fourth plate have for subjects 
Diana in her car, Diana reposing, and Diana and 
ENDYMION. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE.—Il. 


Wednesday, April 7. 


HE President took the chair at 7 P.M., when the proceed- 
ings were resumed, and Mr. Alfred Howard read a 

' paper on 

Ancient and Modern Builders’ Work. 


He said :—My object is to see if we cannot discover the 
secret of the beauty, the excellence, and durability which 
characterised the ancient builders’ work, in the hope that by 
applying it to the altered conditions of modern life we may be 
enabled to rival, if not to excel, the old work. The art of 
building is the parent of architecture ; the two belong to each 
other, and ought to go together as they did in olden times, 
when they both flourished. It is the separation of the two, 
due to the altered conditions under which we live, that has 
been so fatal to both, and it is in re-establishing the natural 
and intimate relations that used to exist between them that we 
must look for one of the principal means of the improvement 
we desire. 

We find ancient work is not always the most elaborate in 
design, nor is it always of the most expensive material. Indeed, 
on the contrary, its very simplicity often constitutes its great 
charm, and it is executed in plain and modest, but always good, 
sound, honest material. But both workmanship and material 
are always the “ best of their respective kinds,” as we still write 
in our specifications. Thus we immediately find that one prin- 
ciple which they invariably adopted, and which has been so 
nicely formulated Ly Mr. Ruskin, was that of “preferring 
always what is good of a lower order of work or material to 
what is bad of a higher.” Another thing we notice in this old 
work is its substantial and lasting character, of which we have 
evidence in the age of those works which are allowed to stand. 
Of course, this is to a great extent on account of the good 
quality of workmanship. But there was another reason in the 
liberal use of material. There was a good margin of safety in 
the thickness of the walls and the size of the timbers over and 
above just what would be required now to guarantee that a 
building should not fall down before the district surveyor had 
passed it. But, above all, there is the artistic merit of the 
work which is universally recognised and admired. 

On the other hand, if we look at modern work, what a 


difference! Where are now the charming simplicity, honesty, 
and beauty? How elaborate, how pretentious, how painfully 
ornamented ! How often we find common work put on good 


material, and good work put on bad material, thus causing a 
waste of one or the other in either case. Look at the deplor- 
able tendency to shams and make-believes ; attempts to make 
things look better than they really are, especially to make them 
look more expensive. We find plaster made to look like marble, 
iron to look like brass, and brass to look like gold. We finda 
panel in a dead end-wall made to look like a corridor with a 
window at the end of it, by means of a silvered-glass panel ; or 
a window that is a window made to look as if it were not a 
window by one immense sheet of plate-glass, inviting you to 
’ walk through, and leaving you to discover the lie. Then, again, 
the great bulk of our modern work is neither substantial nor 
lasting ; indeed, it is not intended to last beyond the short 
term of the modern building lease. Again, the great bulk of 
modern work is above all things inartistic, or whatever there is 
good in it is only borrowed or adapted from old designs. Why 
is there all this difference? What was the secret of excellence 
of the old work? And can we ever regain it ? 

My firm belief is, and this is the principal thing I have to 
say, that this secret was in the conditions under which it was 
done, for, as Mr. Ruskin has told us, it is necessary for good 


work that a man should be happy in it, and for this three. 


conditions are essential :—(1) that he shall be fit for it; (2) that 
he snall not have too much of it ; and (3) that he shall have a 
sure sense of success in it—z.e., of its being well and fruitfully 
done. Now let us see whether these conditions were fulfilled 


in the circumstances under which this beautiful ancient work 
was done. 

It was principally done in the best days of the craft guilds, 
when most of what we call the artistic work was designed as 
well as executed by the craftsman himself. For specialism and 
subdivision of labour, which are at work in every department of 
life to-day, had not developed the professional architect in his 
exclusive capacity of modern times. The functions of architect 
and artisan were, to a great extent, united in the same person, 
who, therefore, knew the capabilities and methods of working 
the material in which he was designing, for we find from 
records even as late as the sixteenth century, when the statute 
of labourers which determined the rate of wages in those days 
was in force, that, while fixing the wages of the ordinary 
artisan, it also fixed those of the heads of the craft, who were 
to be competent draughtsmen of plans, or, as they were also 
called, master artisans, with skill as draughtsmen. The archi- 
tect in bygone days was, in fact, the chief builder, and this, or 
something like it, he will have to be once more if we are ever 
to produce such work again. The guilds fitted men for their 
work, and fostered and encouraged good, sound, honest work, 
and fair dealing, and provided against dishonesty in work in a 
variety of ways. They insisted on the proper education of 
the craftsmen by their very efficient system of apprenticeship, 
and for helping him to establish himself in his business when 
so qualified, instead of trying to crush him out of existence as 
they do now ; besides which, the benefits of the guild to which 
he belonged were extended also to his wife and family, so that 
any honest man willing to work was entirely freed from carking 
cares and the fear of poverty, which oppresses and demoralises 
the British workman. Every competent craftsman became a 
master man in his turn. The guilds also provided that men 
should not be overworked, and guarded against the body- 
killing, soul-damning effects of competition merely for selfish 
gain. They also legislated for fair dealing. In these and 
various other ways the guilds operated in the production of 
good, sound, honest, artistic work. 

Such, then, were some of the conditions under which the 
ancient craftsman worked; but of the great contractors and 
the manufacturers of those days history furnishes us with no 
account whatever, for the simple reason that they did not exist. 
The contract system, under which a man undertakes to do, or 
to get someone else to do, a certain—or sometimes a very un- 
certain—amount of work for a certain limited price, was not 
known in those days; and it has been reserved for the nine-' 
teenth century to complete the folly of the system by putting it 
on a competitive basis, with the disastrous consequences we 
have to deplore. Then, again, the general introduction of so- 
called labour-saving machinery has merely been used for the 
purpose of saving wages, and its practical effects have been to 
throw men out of employment at every invention, while intensi- 
fying the labour of those who still find work, and the production 
of enormous quantities of all kinds of wares utterly destitute 
of any artistic merit. A man was not cut off from the credit 
due to his own work in the olden time, consequently he took a: 
pride in doing it as well as possible ; goods were not made then. 
to be immediately shipped off to the uttermost parts of the 
earth—the great bulk of artificers’ work was required for use in 
the neighbourhood. The smith had not seen the last of his 
work when he put the finishing stroke of the hammer upon it; 
the lamp-iron and signboard bracket he would see again, and 
they would speak to him every time he passed them, according 
to the spirit in which he had wrought. He therefore had a 
permanent interest in his work, and took pleasure in it. 

I wish to accentuate the fact that in ancient times men had 
some variety in their work, and this is absolutely necessary if it” 
is to be artistic. I know that it is opposed to the popular idea 
that ifa man is to.do anything well now, he must give himself 
up to the doing of that thing alone. Is a man master of so 
much as even one trade under our system of work? He may 
be able to pérform with mechanical accuracy one special 
operation in one department of his trade, but that is not being 
master of it. Every craftsman, under the apprenticeship 
system, used to be able to make something ; but, of course, we 
have improved upon that, and it now takes ten men to make a 
pin. Inthe circumstances under which the ancient work was. 
produced, the three conditions with which we started were allh 
fulfilled, and in the circumstances under which modern work is. 
produced they are allignored. They do not fit a man for his 
work, but too often positively unfit him for it, and, when he 
does get work, they generally compel him to do too much of it, 
and instead of a sure sense of success in it—z.e., of its being well 
and fruitfully done, whatever the world may say or think about it, 
as Ruskin says—the sense of unrest and uneasiness, due to 
over-speculation and profit-seeking, is the great characteristic 
of our time. Instead of permanent, steady work, each man. 
being content to reap the reward of his own labour, that is no 
longer sufficient ; everyone must struggle to get something out 
of the men’s labour ; the spirit of speculation is working its own 
ruin. eae 
It would be impossible to discuss here the means necessary 
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to bring about the improvement we all desire in modern work ; 
but we cannot do much real good till we get an entire change 
in our system of land tenure. It is very easy to blame the 
speculative builder for so much of this bad work ; but he, like 
the rest of us, is very much a creature of circumstances. How 
can we expect good building under the conditions of a modern 
building lease, which places the builder entirely at the mercy of 
the ground landlord, under laws that for centuries have been 
framed by, and in the interests of, landlords themselves—laws 
which impose all sorts of restrictions, and even fines a man for 
improving a property, and then confiscates it at the expiration 
of the lease? I shall probably be told that education is to be 
the remedy. I grant it, in conjunction with the other, but 
it must be education of the right sort; there must be 
technical education for everyone in his probable trade; the 
mere establishment of technical schools will not avail; we 
must do more than this: we must make the instruction free, 
and give the workman enough wages to enable him to maintain 
his children, not only while they are learning the three R’s, but 
also while they are learning their trade. Education always did, 
and always must, precede any kind of work, and more especially 
good work. The time-honoured custom of apprenticeship, as 
we have seen, provided this technical instruction. 

The President, in inviting a discussion, condemned the 
present system of competition as injurious to art and good 
workmanship. He recommended the personal supervision of 
works by the architect himself, and not the entire substitution of 
a clerk of works, because it was difficult to get a client to pay 
for the services of a first-class man. Badly-paid clerks of works 
sometimes yielded to the great temptations that beset their 
position, and the result was no end of trouble both to architect 
and client. 

Mr. T. H. Lockwood proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Howard. 

Mr. W. H. Seth Smith seconded this. He advocated as a 
remedy for much that was wrong a return to something like the 
apprenticeship system and the diffusion of technical education, 
and that it should be brought within the reach of the artisan 
classes, whose power of paying fees was limited. 

Mr. T. R. Richards spoke, and the vote being passed, it was 
duly acknowledged by Mr. Howard. 


Thursday. 


Mr. H. R. Gough, president, took the chair at 7 PM. 

Mr. Sampson Low, jun., read a paper on “ Sanitation,” in 
which he briefly reviewed the history of sanitation during the 
last thirty years, and the chief faults of the old system of house 
drainage, the cure adopted for which he summed up under the 
two heads of disconnection and ventilation. He considered 
that a system of house sanitation before laying claim to any 
degree of perfection should comply with the following require- 
ments: That all communication between the public sewer and 
the house drain should be cut off as far as reflux of air from the 
sewer was concerned; that the air in the house drain and 
soil-pipes should be kept in continual motion; that all such 
air should be prevented from entering the house in any way 
whatever; and lastly, that a ready means of antiseptic flushing 
should be provided. The disposal of the sewage of isolated 
houses; sewage treatment, as practised in London, Windsor, 
and Chiswick; and how householders might assist in the solu- 
tion of the question of the day were considered, and this con- 
cluded Mr. Low’s four points under the heading “ Sanitation 
Major”; the subjects of ventilation, and the like, being next 
considered under the head of “ Sanitation Minor.” 

Mr. W. Duffy, the patentee of the immovable “ Acme” 
system of solid wood-block flooring, read a paper on 


Flooring. 


from which the following extracts are taken :— 

Mr. Duffy, after speaking of floors from early days, said : To 
come down to modern times, we find that flooring is commonly 
distinguished as common, double, and framed. Single-joisted 
floors are, of course, the most simple, they having the planking 
on actual floor-way supported only by a single series of parallel 
timbers or joists ; these in their turn rest, or should rest, upon 
wall-plates, which, as their name implies, should be built into 
the wall and cogged down. Unfortunately in too many houses 
of the present day—especially those of the jerry builder—they 
repose but ina cavity in the wall. The laths for the supporting 
of the ceiling beneath are then nailed to the undermost sides 
of the joists. It has been laid down as a good rule that 
12 inches apart from centre to centre is a good distance for 
joists ; but how often, might I ask, is this dimension increased 
in the class of house to which I have just referred? Sound 
work should be put into floors for a variety of reasons which 
will be self-apparent to you all, and when laying down flooring 
it is not sufficient to make the work so strong that it will not 
break, but it must be so constructed that it will not 
bend in any perceptible degree under the strain which 
it may have to bear when devoted to its legitimate use. 
Now, the stiffness of a beam in supporting a transverse strain 
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varies as ~~ (C), where 4 is the breadth, @ the depth, and / the 
length, and (C) is a constant quantity dependent upon the 
kind of material employed, and determinable, of course, by 
actual experiment only. Hence, to find the proper depth for a 
common joist, when its length and breadth are given, we have 
d= sas (C), where 4 and @ are measured in inches and / in feet. 
The value of (C) is then for fir 2:2, and for oak 2:3.. It is thus 
obvious that this equation may be used to determine any one 
of the measures 4, d, or 4, when the other two are given. 
When joists exceed 8 feet in length, they should be strutted in 
order to prevent any tendency they might display to turn over 
sideways. This can easily be effected by nailing cross pieces 
of wood, or by driving short ends of planking between them. 
Should the length of bearing exceed 12 feet, a row of struts 
should be fixed in at every 4 feet of the joists. I am much 
afraid that this is not always done at the present day. It very 
often happens that the joists cannot be carried through to the 
wall at one end, owing to a variety of reasons, as, for instance, 
when they fall opposite a fireplace or a staircase, and the end 
which falls short must be supported on a trimmer, which is 
tenoned into the two adjacent through joists. This should be 
proportionately thicker than the other joists. Where very long 
joists are to be used, in order to insure a perfect ceiling in the 
room beneath it is advisable to have a double or framed floor- 
ing. Another good rule in such circumstances is to employ 
ceiling joists. Tne double floor is generally utilised in instances 
where it is impossible to obtain timber in sufficient length for 
single joisting, or when it is advisable to divide the span, so as 
to insure a perfect and uncracked ceiling, as just remarked 
upon. In such cases as these, stronger timber, termed binding 
joists, are laid down from wall to wall, at about 6 feet 
asunder; and the common joists, which now assume the title 
of bridging joists, are notched down, the distance remaining the 
same as before. The formula for finding the dimensions of 
binding joists is d@=$17 (C), here (C) being 3:42 for fir and 
3°53 for oak. This is supposing that the binders are not more 
than from 4 to 6 feet apart. In all these cases the ceiling 
joists, to which the laths for supporting the plaster are nailed, 
need be no thicker than is sufficient for giving them a good 
hold upon the nails. The equation d= }}x064 will give 
the relative dimensions for fir. For oak the constant 0°67 
must be taken. The framed floor is applicable when very 
large surfaces have to be covered with great accuracy, as, for 
instance, in large billiard saloons or where delicate and true 
machinery is placed. For this strong baulks of timber, termed 
girders, which are also made in iron, are, as you are aware, laid 
across at distances of from 8 to Io feet asunder, the binding 
joist being tenoned into these main peces. Upon the con- 
struction of flooring I do not think it necessary further to dwell 
here, and that for two reasons—the first that you are all 
acquainted with this aspect of the subject better than myself ; 
the second, that the limited amount of time at my disposal will 
not permit of my dealing with the subject as I would wish. I 
may be allowed to remark incidentally upon an extraordinary 
piece of flooring applied to a room some 60 feet square in an 
Amsterdam house. This flooring had neither joists nor girders, 
but consisted merely of three thicknesses of 14-inch boards, 
laid one upon the other and fastened to very strong wall-plates. 
The lowest layer ran diagonally from corner to corner; the 
second layer also went diagonally, but from the opposite corners, 
so as to cross the first thickness at right angles. The upper- 
most layer ran in the usual manner from side to side. The 
floor thus became one strong, massive plate, as it were, of 
timber, supported and strained all round its edges, impossible 
to be either bent or broken, and impervious alike to air, dust, or 
vapours. Thus was constructed one of the soundest and most 
sanitary pieces of flooring that it was possible to make, from 
which inventors have not been slow in after times to borrow 
one or two ideas. Although stability, evenness, and general 
durability are always required, still there are certain modifica- 
tions, necessitated by the requirements of different apartments, 
which will have to be taken into due consideration. Thus for 
the reception-room we require a floor which can be stained, 
polished, or painted, and which can in part or wholly be seen, 
as round the square of carpet, &c. ; for the bedroom a flooring 
will be called for which should be free from cracks, which 
should not permit of the lodgment of any injurious matter, the 
human body being far more accessible to the influence of the 
germs of disease when in a state of repose, as, for instance, 
when wrapped in slumber, than at any other point of the twenty- 
four hours, and therefore the narrower planks were preferable 
to the wider ones, their shrinkage being less ; though happily, 
modern inventions, to which I shall presently briefly allude, 
have helped us materially to overgome this difficulty, and to 
make dust, dirt, and draughts things of the past. To pass 
from the bed-room to the kitchen, we shall require for the 
latter apartment a well-made flooring, accurately jointed, and 
constructed of hard impervious timber, which should be kept 
thoroughly clean and uncovered. For a diring-room an 
ordinary oa*en floor, which can be polished or stained, is 
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perhaps the best; and from this is but one step to the ball- 
room, for which the well-known bees’-waxed flooring is con- 
sidered the correct thing. The flooring of warehouses, work- 
rooms, and machinists’ and millwrights’ shops need not here 
be alluded to, save to remark that utility and strength 
are to be aimed at, and carried out in their construction. 
Speaking of the immovable “Acme” system of solid wood- 
block flooring, Mr. Duffy said this system of flooring, which has 
only been produced as the result of long and very anxious 
thought, will, I venture to believe, so soon as its undoubted 
merits are fully understood and appreciated, speedily become a 
favourite with architects, builders, and the general public. In 
many instances architects, engineers, and builders, while freely 
admitting the many advantages of wood-block flooring over 
ordinary boarded flooring, have been deterred from adopting 
the former, owing to the one great objection which has so often 
presented itself, of the loosening of the blocks. To obviate 
this was the primary object which I had in view in the con- 
struction of my patent flooring, and the result was the formula- 
tion of two very essential features, which relate to the method 
adopted for bonding the wood blocks together, and the mode 
of securing them to the substructure. Mr. Duffy concluded by 
describing the construction of this useful system. 

The President said he would not at that late hour call on 
Mr. Crawford (London manager, Messrs. Randell, Saunders & 
Co., Limited) to read a paper, but he might remark that he had 
used the Bath stone of Messrs. Randell, Saunders & Co. for a 
great number of years with the most satisfactory results, and 
he knew many leading men in the profession who had used it 
still longer than he had. Of course there was Bath stone and 
Bath stone, and it must therefore be selected with judgment. 
He had often specified stone to come from the quarries of 
Messrs. Randell, Saunders & Co., and relied upon them to see 
that none but suitable stone was sent, and he had great 
pleasure in saying he had always found they had carried out 
his wishes in every respect and with every care. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Sampson Low, to Mr. Duffy, and to 
the President was moved by Mr. Gilbert Wood and briefly 
acknowledged. 


Friday evening. 
The President having taken the chair, Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach read a paper on 
Broseley Tiles. 


Having glanced over the history of ceramics and the geological 
conditions of the Broseley district, he said :— 

The Broseley clay itself is in the Permian division, and 
immediately above the carboniferous or coal deposits, and it 
seems as though this place had been specially designed by 
Nature for the manufacture of tiles. In the first instance, she 
has done a great portion of man’s work for him in grinding the 
clay, and, secondly, she has stored it in close proximity to the 
coal wherewith to burn it; nay, more, has stored at hand also 
the iron with which to make the necessary machinery for form- 
ing tiles. The manufacture of these, in spite of the lavishness 
of nature, is nevertheless a matter requiring great labour and 
considerable capital. In the first place a shaft has to be sunk 
to a depth varying from 100 to 300 feet, and the pit-hand has 
all the work of a miner to do. It is no case of simply digging 
up the clay as with surface clays. Here blasting has to be 
resorted to, and the clay, when seen at the pit’s mouth, looks 
and feels more like rock than anything else. It is usually “ got 
up” during the summer, and left during the winter months to 
season, though during that time it has to be frequently turned 
over, in order to get all the weather possible on to it. The 
process of weathering, as it is termed, tending to restore the 
clay in some degree to the state in which it was when originally 
deposited, and rendering it more amenable to working. The 
weather alone would, however, take too long to accomplish this, 
and consequently a call has to be made on her niece Science, 
the daughter of Necessity. 

The clay, then, after from six to twelve months’ exposure, is 
passed between rollers ; the first serrated, which breaks up the 
lumps of clay, and the second a smooth roller, which still 
further crushes it. From the rollers the clay is carried by 
webbing to a pug-mill. In some tileries, where hand-labour 
and hand-made tiles are the order, this is merely an ordinary 
one ; but in others a machine is used which combines the pug- 
mill with another machine, and two of the processes whereby 
clay is transformed into tile are combined, and the latter is 
largely used, and being still further introduced. In the case 
where hand-labour is used the clay from the pug-mill is placed 
by hand into a hand-bat machine, which is an iron box, and 
fitted with a piston, which, being forced through by a screw, 
pushes the clay out through an orifice the size of the intended 
green tile or bat. The clay comes from this like a wide tape, 
and travels along a table of rollers long enough to hold a piece 
the length of from five to six tiles. This table is fitted with a 
frame on a hinge, in which are stretched wires the distance of 
a bat apart. When the tape has reached the end of the table, 
this frame is thrown forward by a boy, the wires, passing 
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between the rollers, cut the tape of clay into so many bats, 
which are removed by boys or women, laid on palettes of wood! 
previously sprinkled with coal or coke dust, and conveyed by 
them to the stores or drying sheds, where the bats are laid flat 
on what are technically known as strips, or sometimes in winter 
on the floor. Here (in winter) they are subjected to a moderate 
warmth to expedite the drying. In summer the temperature of 
the air is sufficient. They remain on the strips for a day or a day 
and a half, or until they are stiff enough to handle. In those 
tileries where machinery is used the pug-mill is superseded by 


a pug and continuous bat mill combined. This machine grinds — 
the clay, and places it straight into the box referred to in the — 


hand machine, and keeps a constant supply. The advantage 
of it is that a larger number of bats can be made ina given 
time, and the paste is more homogeneous, which is a great 
advantage in the treatment of all argillaceous earths. 


pressure, they are stamped, nibbed, and holed. The press is 
an €xceedingly simple machine, but one of the greatest diffi- 
culties and a source of much expense to the tile-maker. It is. 
a vertical screw, worked by a horizontal over-head wheel, 


with a down-hanging handle, which enables the man work- — 
ing the press to send the wheel round easily and attend — 


to the tile at the same time. To the end of the screw 
is attached a die, which fits intoa box. These dies wear out 
rather rapidly, and need constant renewal. 
they give the tile a fringe instead of a sharp arris, which is a 
disadvantage. 
which gives the die a longer life, as it is so arranged as to allow 
of the die being reversed and used twice, and the result is that 


100,000 to 120,000 tiles can be made with it as against 50,000 — 
And the advantage to the user 
gained is that the tiles are uniform in size, whereas they used — 


to 60,000 by the old method. 


to vary somewhat, decreasing in size as the die was readjusted, 
and making the use of half tiles necessary occasionally, or 
wider joints in places—the common method, which is unde- 
sirable. This arrangement effectually gets over this difficulty, 
since by its use the tile-maker can turn out all the tiles the 
same size without additional cost to the consumer. A great 
improvement has also been made of late years in the nib on 
the tile. It used formerly to be done by hand by pressing 
down small protuberances left for that purpose. The press 
now stamps the nib, which, forming a sharp right angle with 
the tile, prevents any chance of slipping. From the press they 
are taken and stacked on the flat once more to harden further, 
and when stiff enough not to be too easily bent are “horsed ”— 
that is, the required camber is given them. This, again, is an 
operation to which constant attention has to be paid. The 


horse, though made of oak, wears from its constant work, and — 


the tiles are not always true, or the worker does not put them 
on quite truly. 
lately introduced, which being made of iron cannot wear as. 
quickly ; and further, is so formed as to prevent any possibility 
of distortion. The tiles are now placed in pitches on. edge to 
dry, and then in open order, known as being ‘“coffined up,” 
where the air can circulate freely. These processes take from 
five to six weeks, and then they are ready for the kiln. A 
down-draught kiln is used, by which the top tiles catch the 


flame first, and are constantly darker than the lower ones. Ten 


days is about the period required for buring and cooling down. 


Great care is necessary in opening the kilns, which must be — 


done gradually, otherwise a large number of tiles would be 
cracked. 

The colour of the Broseley tiles varies from pale strawberry- 
red to dark brindle (a deep reddish-brown), or even to blue, 


through an almost infinite gradation of colour, so that any — 
desired colour can be obtained, and, whether light or dark, all — 


are equally thoroughly burnt and possess the same qualities of 
endurance, non-porosity, and infusibility. 

Besides ordinary plain tiles, they are made in a number of 
ornamental patterns. Ridge tiles also ; but, perhaps, if a pre- 
ference can be given to one tile above another, it should be to 
the hips and valleys. 
each one lying as close to its fellow as possible. This is a great 
thing ; for it is at these points of a roof where leakage wilt 


From the — 
strips the bats are removed to the press, where, under great — 


For when worn — 


An ingenious machine has lately been invented — 


Here, again, a machine has been invented, and ~ 


I have seen rows and rows stacked, and 


occur, if anywhere, and unless the tiles are perfectly uniform, 


they stick up awkwardly or do not properly shed the rain. The 
greater comfort experienced in living in buildings roofed with 
tiles instead of slates is universally acknowledged ; for slate 
being, like a metal, a great conductor of heat, renders the rooms 
hot in summer and cold in winter. Slates are apt in cold 
weather, with certain atmospheric conditions, to cause con- 
densation on their inner surfaces, and the wet collects, runs. 
down, and, lodging on the framework of the roof, causes decay 
of the lathing and timbers: tiles are not liable to these 
objections. Tiles for fireproof coverings are easy to use and 
inexpensive. They can be laid on hoop or iron wire rods. 
instead of pantile laths, and when so done are practically 
indestructible. Slate, under the action of fire (and particularly 
if water be thrown on it when hot), cracks and flies in all direc-- 
‘tions, and the draught occasioned through the apertures thus: 
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caused increases the flame. Tiles, even when red-hot, will still 
preserve the roof entire. Tiles have another superiority over 
slate. They are far more picturesque, and when a roof is 
treated with ornamental and parti-coloured tiles, as in Austria 
and Bavaria and parts of Holland, the effect produced is excel- 
lent, and it would be well to get their more general use in 
London, though within the last few years they have been far 
more commonly introduced. The cathedral church of St. 
Stephen, Vienna, is a good instance of such a roof for a large 
building, and no one who has seen it can deny that there are 
few roofs that can compare with it. The only objection that 
can be raised to tiles for roofs is their weight. In the case of 
the Broseley tiles, this can hardly be urged. One thousand 
weigh aton. They are 10} by 63, and over a million a week is 
the average production of the district, employing over 1,000 
hands, and with every kind of machinery at their disposal, 
the tilers can produce tiles of any size, shape, or thickness. 

There are but few firms engaged in this work :—Messrs. 
Burton & Sons, the Coalbrookdale Co., the Broseley Tileries 
Co, F. & J. Davis, Messrs. Doughty, Messrs. Exley & Sons, 
Messrs. Houghton, Messrs. Hopley & Duncan, Messrs. W. and 
P. Jones, Messrs. Legge & Sons, the Madeley Wood Co., and 
Messrs. Prestage & Co. (The Millburg Tileries), being the 
principal ones. We all know and appreciate their pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. C. G. Tebbutt read a paper on “ Patent ‘ Safety ’ Bricks,” 
of which he is the patentee. 

Mr. Tebbutt in the course of his remarks said that an im- 
portant advantage the patent safety bricks presented to archi- 
tects was the great simplicity obtained in all questions of 
drainage and laying. Getting rid of stable liquid and suiting 
inclinations, not only to the gutters but to the requirements o! 
particular bricks, and the steepness of inclination often required, 
had always been great difficulties in stable architecture. If 
safety and gutter bricks were used there was no_ need, 
when planning or designing stables, to specially consider the 
flooring or drainage at all, as under-drains and traps were 
avoided. All that was necessary was to provide a means of 
exit through the wall and a t ap outs de for every 30 feet cf 
gutter, say five stalls, and make the sills, divisions, and fittings 
on a level, as the inclination would not be sufficient to interfere 
with the general arrangements. Their use would also avoid 
the necessity of interfering with the foundations in making 
under-drains, which was specially convenient in relaying stables. 
In planning the falls for surface drainage, guttering should be 
arranged simply along the foot of the stall, No gutter was 
needed up the stall. 

Mr. Ernest E. Marriott, of the Patent Liquid Fireproof 
Cyanite Co., Limited, read a paper on “ Fireproof Paints,” in the 
course of which he said that cyanite paint was entirely non- 
poisonous. It was made either colourless or coloured, and 
could be used as priming of ordinary paint or varnish, or alone 
as staining for wood, and it was also made in all colours as a 
regular fireproof paint. 

The President endorsed Mr. Marriott’s remarks as to the 
value of this fireproof composition. 

Mr. C. H. Rosher, C.E., Charing Cross, next addressed the 
meeting. He said they had heard that evening an interesting 
paper on the subject of roofing and roof tiles. He thought 
they would admit that another subject of almost equa! impor- 
tance was the means adopted for carrying the water off the roof. 
He then described a new system of forming of joints of iron 
gutters and channels, the invention of M. Jules Hardy, of 
Rouen, whose sole business representative for this country 
he (Mr. Rosher) was. The joints were formed bya roll of 
caoutchouc between the male and female portions of the 
gutters, resting ina groove inthe socket part and retained in 
position by a notch in an over-lapping jaw, cast on one side of 
the socket part, and holding the male part on that side. The 
joint was made with a lever tool, which pressed the two parts. 
together, so that a wrought-iron cramp might be placed on the 
other side to complete the joint, or sometimes two wrought-iron 
cramps were used. Having referred to the advantages of the 
system, he remarked that the French showed their wisdom in 

using such large gutters. He concluded by quoting the old 
ada_e that nothing succeeds like success, and said that although 
the invention had only been introduced twelve months in 
France it had ar.ady met with an enormous sale, and he men- 
tioned many important public and private buildings where the 
system had been adopted. 

The President said his only fear was that indiarubber was 
liable to perish in frosty weather. It was very much compressed 
in this case, and that was in its favour. He did not know if 
the system had been tried long enough to test this point. 

Mr. Rosher said they had had the test of a very severe winter 
this season. 

Mr. E. Robbins called the attention of architects to some 
systems of decorative construction of his devising, and to 
various materials of Portland cement and fireproof materials 
used in this work. Portland cement he also hardened with 
Silicate of soda, which set quickly, and heavy traffic could pass 


over it soon after it was laid. Also he mentioned a material 
composed of plaster of Paris, but harder, which retains its pure 
white colour in a way that other plaster did not. 

The President, with a few remarks, in the course of which 
he expressed his approval of silicate, and in which he took 
considerable interest, closed this, the final meeting of the Con- . 
ference. 


THE SANITATION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


N examination has been made by Mr. L. H. Isaacs, M.P., 
of the main sewer under the Palace of Westminster, and 
evidence having been received by the committee appointed to 
consider the subject, the following interim report has been 
presented by Sir Henry Roscoe :—‘* The Committee on the 
Ventilation of the Houses of Parliament desire to report to the 
House of Commons the results to which they have already 
arrived, partly from their own investigations and partly from 
evidence received on the important question submitted to them. 
The committee are convinced that the air of the Palace of 
Westminster is subject to contamination by sewer gas emanat- 
ing from the low level sewer of the main drainage of the 
metropolis with which the system of drainage of the palace 
is in direct connection. Undoubted evidence has been 
obtained that sewer gas from this source passes into the drain- 
age system of the palace in times of fico], and under the cir- 
cumstances, owing to the absence of proper ventilation in the 
low-level sewer above referred to, and to other causes, the com- 
mittee are convinced that a complete reconstruction of the main 
drain passing under the Houses of Parliament and an entire 
alteration of the means of discharging the sewage from the 
palace into the main low-level sewer are urgently required for 
the safety of the members of the Legislature and of the officers 
residing within the precincts of the palace. The committee 
will be prepared in due course to report in detail as to the 
measures which in their opinion may best accomplish these 
necessary objects. Such works, however, can only be con- 
veniently executed when Parliament is not in session. In view 
of the urgent nature of the case, the committee are of opinion 
that immediate steps should be taken to carry out temporary 
but effective measures for preventing, as much as possible, the 
recurrence of the evils complained of. The committee, there- 
fo:e beg to recommend to the House that Her Majesty’s Board 
of Works be instructed, with the co-operation of the members 
of the committee, at once to carry out certain remedial 
measures which the committee are now prepared to suggest, 
and which in their opinion will effect the desired result.” 


Ae 


THE PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
EDINBURGH. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Town Council was held on 
Tuesday, when the Lord Provost, referring to the com- 
mittee’s report recommending the erection of new municipal 
buildings on the site of the present buildings and adjoining pro- 
perty, and craving a remit, with powers to obtain competitive 
plans and offer prizes for the first and second designs, said that 
since this matter was brought before the Council all that had 
been done was to ask Mr. Morharn to obtain information as to 
the amount of accommodation likely to be required by the 
public offices in the proposed new buildings. Plans had been 
prepared accordingly, but he said it must, be distinctly under- 
stood that they did not in any way commit the Council even to 
the present site. They showed, however, that on that site 
there was, in Mr. Morham’s opinion, accommodation for all 
that was required for the purposes of municipal buildings. In 
the opinion of a great many people the front of the present 
buildings was just about as beautiful as they could get under 
new plans. Mr. Morham’s plans did not commit them even to 
the pulling down of the back wall, and it was possible that a 
skilled architect might find a way by which the back wall would 
be sc improved as to reta‘n its present very plain, but, to his 
(the Lord Provost’s) mind, very imposing position from Princes’ 
Street. If that were so,a large amount of expense would be 
saved. But they were in this position, that they could not go 
any further until it was ascertained whether it was the p'easure 
of the Council that they should try the capabilities of the pre- 
sent site, and that could be done only by obtaining competitive 
plans from architects. His lordship pointed out that at the 
last meeting the great majority of the Council were in favour 
of retaining the present site, and, so far as he had been able to 
judge, that site seemed to be that which obtained the most 
general support. It might be said that there was a great deal 
of sentimentalism in that; he thought there was a great deal 
in sentiment. And ke added that the present site was one 
that had gathered round it all the associations connected with 
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the city duting the last 500 years, and that to take away the 
municipal buildings to any other site would be, he thought, a 
very great mistake. He proposed the approval of the report, 
leaving out of it, perhaps, “and offer prizes for the first and 
second designs.” He wished the opinion of the Council as to 
_the site. 

Mr. Steel having spoken in favour of the present site, Mr. 
Miller seconded the approval of the report. 

Bailie Cranston, in supporting the motion, referred to the 
desirability of the meeting-places being constructed on the 
ground-floor so as to avoid the climbing of staircases. 

Treasurer Boyd said that neither as a matter of principle 
nor expediency did he see his way to approve of the new 
municipal buildings being erected on the present site. The 
principle which, he thought, should guide them in the choice of 
site was what was to be the most convenient locality for the 
present and future business of the city. On the question of 
expediency, he believed that no municipal buildings should be 
erected without a town hall, and that the proposed new build- 
ings and town hall should be erected with as little expense to 
the inhabitants as was consistent with the accommodation of 
the Council for discharging its business, and with the wealth 
and importance of the city. It had been said they were not 
committed in regard to site, but the report which they were 
asked to approve of had that as its leading characteristic. The 
Treasurer then spoke in support of the new buildings being 
erected in the new town, and thought the whole subject was 
worth having the decision of the community on. The Lord 
Provost had said that it was impossible to go further without 
fixing on a site. Hedid not see that that was impossible, but 
he thought that what they should do at this stage was to throw 
the whole thing open for the consideration of architects com- 
petent to deal with a large matter of the kind. 

The Lord Provost—Will you allow me to modify the motion 
in this way—“ That the Council express a preference for the 
erection of new municipal buildings on the present site ?” 

Dean of Guild Gowans supported the Lord Provost as to 
the question of site. 

Treasurer Boyd submitted his amendment as follows :— 
“ That it be remitted to the Lord Provost’s Committee to obtain 
competitive designs for the new municipal buildings on the 
present or any othersite.” Mr. Maclaren seconded. 

The Dean of Guild said this amendment would not work. 
They must give the architects a site. 

Bailie Anderson said he had considerable sympathy with 
Treasurer Boyd in not desiring that they should commit them- 
selves absolutely to the present site. The Council and the 
citizens, he thought, in this very important matter were entitled 
to fuller and more accurate information than was afforded by 
Mr. Morham’s plans as to the capabilities of the present site, 
cost, &c. He agreed with the latter portion of the report, so 
that when they had competitive plans they would be in a posi- 
tion to state whether or not they were definitely prepared to 
accept the present site. 

Mr. Macdonald said there had been some talk of St. Andrew 
Square ; but where were they to get a site there, and what was 
the cost? He supported the motion out and out. 

Mr. Tait suggested the centre of St. Andrew Square for the 
site: , 

Mr. Dunlop agreed that the new buildings should be near 
the historical centre of Edinburgh. They should follow the 
example of their Glasgow friends, and advertise for competi- 
tive plans. The Glasgow people, he thought, offered 500/. for 
the first premium and 250/. for the second. 

The Lord Provost said that every house in St. Andrew 
Square had a servitude over the open space, and they knew 
what difficulty there was in getting approval for the statue of 
Bucephalus. 

After further discussion, during which a compromise was 
endéavoured to be come to, the Council voted on the report, as 
against the amendment of the Treasurer. Twenty-six voted for 
the report, ten for the amendment, and one declined to vote. 

The following letter and resolution were forwarded to the 
Town Clerk to lay before the meeting :— 


William Skinner, Esg., W.S., Town Clerk, City Chambers. 

5 North St. David Street, Edinburgh, April 12, 1886. 
Str,—At a meeting of the Council of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association the annexed resolution was agreed to, and the 
Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of it to you, with a 
request that you should lay it before the Town Council at the 
meeting to be held to-day.—I am, sir, your most obedient 

servant, (Signed) T. FAIRBAIRN, Hon. Sec. 


“ That in view of the proposal at present before the Town 
Council to invite competitive designs for the proposed new 
municipal buildings, the Council of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association begs respectfully to express the hope that the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Councillors of the City of Edinburgh, 
following what is now the recognised custom in similar circum- 
stances, will call in the aid of one or more professional architects 
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of high standing, entirely removed from local influence or local 
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bias, to aid them in securing the best design. 
“The Council of the Association would beg leave to suggest 
that this end is most likely to be obtained if such professional 


aid be called in to assist in framing the conditions of competi- 


tion. The Association Council may be permitted to draw 
attention to the course which has been followed in recent im- 
portant competitions, and which has had the effect of saving a 
great amount of unnecessary labour, viz., Ist, a preliminary 
Open competition, restricted to small scale sketches ; 2nd, a selec- 
tion of a limited number of these sketches is made, and their 
authors invited to prepare enlarged and finished drawings in a 
final competition. No premiums are usually awarded in the 
preliminary open competition, but a fee is paid to each com- 
petitor in the second competition. ae 

“ Such a course, with an uninterested professional architect or 
architects advising the Town Council, both in the framing of 
conditions and the selection of designs in the two competitions, 
would, in the opinion of the Council of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, be satisfactory to the public and to the 
competitors. 

‘ft was further resolved that a copy of the ‘ suggestions for 
the conduct of architectural competitions’ sanctioned by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects be forwarded.—By order 
of the Council. 

(Signed) “‘ T. FAIRBAIRN, 
“ Hon. Sec. Edin. Architectural Associa ion.” 


STREET PAVING. 


A PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Irish Institution 
of Civil Engineers by Mr. Parke Neville, the city 
engineer, on street paving. Having described most of the 
systems and plans for wood pavements and asphalte followed in 
London, Liverpool, Nottingham, and Norwich, he said:— _ 
Where there is very heavy traffic, or very much light vehicular 
traffic, travelling quickly, I believe the best and most economical 
materials are paving setts obtained from the igneous, plutonic, 
and metamorphic rocks and quarries, or the syenite granites. 
Pure granites like the Dalkey, Ballynockin, or Newry are 
unfit. Those should be thoroughly well dressed, so as to en- 
able close joining. The setts should be laid on.a bed of 
thoroughly well-made Portland cement concrete, mixed in the 
proportion of at least six parts gravel and sand to one of 
cement, and when spread the top surface should be carefully 
faced over with Portland cement mortar, and then be allowed 
to set and not paved on for at least ten days, and if heavy rain 
or frost occur during this time of setting the cement should be 
protected by tarpaulins. The setts should, at the end of the ten 
days, be carefully carried by barrows working on planks, to the 
site to be paved. The setts I prefer to lay skin to skin, or 
certainly with a joint of not more than three-eighths inch thick, 
and after being carefully rammed the joints filled with fine 
pebbles, and run with a mixture of asphalte and tar. Taking 
the price of the paving setts at 245. per ton, and Portland cement 
at 4os. per ton, I estimate I can get this work done without 
contract at 12s. 6d. per superficial yard. With regard to the 
price at which wood pavement could be laid, it would vary with 
the quality of the timber used, as also whether there is a con- 
crete foundation or not. I totally disapprove of using stone on 
wood without a concrete foundation. In some cases, as I 
before referred to, if a good coat of strong macadam can be left 
under the wood blocks, and all inequalities of surface under 


the blocks be made good with concrete, the six inches of concrete © 


might be dispensed with, provided the traffic is light, but not 
otherwise. i 


HATTON HOUSE. 


N Saturday afternoon the members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association paid a visit to Hatton House, 
situated about eight miles west of Edinburgh, and two and a 
half miles from Mid-Calder Station. They were conducted 
over the mansion by Mr. James Gordon, who read a paper on 
its history and architectural features. The earliest record, he 
said of Hatton, or Halton, as it was then called, was the 
original deed of “an confirmation granted by Robert, King of 
Scots, to John of Halton, of the town and lands of Halton, 
dated and sealed at Skoone, June 11, 1374.” He then traced 
the connection with the estate of the various members of the 
Lauderdale family up to the time when it was sold by the eighth 
Earl of Lauderdale (Citizen Maitland, as he was sometimes 
called) in 1792 to the trustees of General Scott, for his daughter, 
Miss Scott of Scotstarvet, for the sum of 84,000/. Ultimately 
the estate became the property of Mr. James Gibson, of 
Ingleston, afterwards Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart., of Ric- 
carton, who resold it in separate portions. The house lot was 
bought for 14,000/, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Davidson, from 
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whose descendant, Mr.. Davidson of Muirhouse, Lord Morton 
purchased it in 1870 for 42,0007. An examination of the house 
shows the original tower as it stands out prominently on account 
of the massive nature of the walls, which are between eight and 
nine feet thick. The four wings built out from the corners of 
the older fortalice, with the circular towers on the outer angles, 
were unquestionably the work of Charles Maitland, begun pro- 
bably about the year 1660, and finished about fifteen year after. 
The north-west wing was demolished within the last century, 
for the sake of the building materials. Internally the decora- 
tion is not profuse, with the exception of three pargeted ceilings 
and a small apartment enriched by wood carving and heavily 
gilded, which are almost the only remnants indicating the 
former magnificence of the mansion. When the estate came 
into the possession of Lord Morton considerable repairs and 
alterations were carried out under the direction of Dr. 
Anderson, architect. Mr. Gordon mentioned that he was 
indebted for much of his information to a handsome volume, 
giving a most complete history and description of the house, 
written by Mr. J. R. Findlay, who occupied the house for a 
number of years subsequent to the purchase of the estate by 
Lord Morton. 


COST OF BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


MEETING of the Glasgow Landlords’ Association was 

held last week, when the President, Bailie Dansken, referred 
to statements lately made at a meeting of householders in the 
city. One clergyman was reported to have said “ that property 
can be erected now at one-half the cost of a few years ago,” 
and that therefore there should be a proportionate reduction of 
rents. The President remarked that if the reverend gentle- 
man had any spare capital and spare time at his disposal he 
might experiment on the subject, and favour the Association 
with a statement of his profit and loss when the results are 
known. Like many other theorists, he might find himself at 
the close of his speculation both a poorer and a wiser man. Be 
that as it might, he thought it would appear to them, as it 
appeared to him from a pretty large experience, that the facts 
were quite otherwise than as stated, and that the cost of pro- 
duction of dwelling-house property within the last few years 
had not fallen one-half as he alleged, but only one-fourth, and 
- that in reality the present rate of production, though 25 per 
cent. less than it was ten years ago, was from I5 to 20 per cent. 
more than it was twenty years ago, and that this increase was 
largely due to the increased wages now paid to the workmen. 
In proof of this, he submitted the following comparative state- 
ments of the rate of wages paid in Glasgow and cost of the 
principal items of materials required in building construction 
for these periods, viz., 1866, 1876, and 1885, compiled from 
returns kindly furnished to him from the books of leading firms 
in the several departments of work :— 


I.—COMPARATIVE RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR IN 
(The dear time) 


Wazes. 1866, 1876. 1835. 
Masons . . ’ » 62. ghd. 7a. 
Labourers . 5 , . » 43d. 6d. 5d. 
(Quarrymen : ® ‘ . Sa, 7a. 6d. 
Bricklayers ; F A e 64d, 9d. Wid. 
Joiners - : , ot *602 97. 74d, 
Slaters ° . r 8 2 53a. 837. WE 
Plumbers . ‘ : t. we ySe4 83d. 4a. 
Plasterers . ° “s on 02s Is. 3c. 7a. 
Glazierse « A : 4 AN AEA 8d. 7a, 
Painters .. ‘ a P) ° 52d. 8d. 7a, 

IJ.—COMPARATIVE COST OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN 

1866. 1876. 1885. 

Rubble, per cart LO: 40mO (On sls £0 1 9 
Ashlar, per square foot . 0 Oo 5+ fe) 8 Oona, 
Stone, per cube foot <n OF a One la 4. Ooh 2 
Bricks, per 1,090 .. ae ah ee) oie, Pg NG, rib geen! fa) 
mieeners, per cube foot , oO: 1 3 ay at oln Cnr ie 2 
Main joists, per cube foot Oo I 9g o 2 6 Oa 10 
Roofing battens, per cube 
moot «|. : ‘ 2p S(O sa, Ht o 1 22 of Te Of 
£Sarking, per square yard 0 0 8? oO gh o o 83 
Flooring, per square yard Oo I 2? o 1 4 © 1 o} 
Finishings (best Y. P.), 

per cube foot “or 3° G o 4 6 GO e5ir0 
Slates, per 1,000 , Ae ee Mo) BITS eL O Eee 8G! 
Lead, per ton F See 251010 aie as: fad Wei" fos 
Lime—Scotch, perton . Iz: 0 O it hfe HG) Onl 7 mG 
Lime —Irish, per ton OU Ua OLI54 0 Gell 


These figures conclusively established two things—rst, that the 
cost of production had not fallen to the extent alleged, and that 
if the calculation extended over a period of twenty years the 
cost had risen ; and, 2nd, that a large amount of this increased 
- cost was owing to the higher rates of wages paid to the work- 
men. Now look at the rental. From the official returns he 
‘had calculated the amount of the occupied dwelling-house 


that in 1866 the rate per head was 2/. os. 7d. ; in 1876-8, the 
dear time, it reached the maximum figure of 2/, 85, 2d. per 
head ; and in 1885, and for several years before, it receded 
to 2/. 6s. per head. This showed that from 1866 to the dear 
time rents per head rose about’ 19 per cent.; while in the same 
period the cost of production rose about 50 percent. From 
1866 to the present rents per head had risen about 14 per cent., 
while the cost of production had risen from 15 to 20 per cent. 
But what was the chief cause of this increase of rental? It was 
notorious that during the first half of the period in question an 
enormous demolition took place of dwelling-house property of 
the lowest class, and that the dwellings which had replaced 
them had been constructed with all the improvements which 
had been insisted upon by the advanced requirements of the 
Legislature, and the working classes who occupied the im- 
proved dwellings at the increased rents were, all things con- 
sidered, getting better value for their money than if they had 
continued in the old inferior structures. In support of this, the 
official returns showed that the smallest class of the old houses 
had diminished 50 per-cent. in fourteen years. Further, in any 
comparison of the rental of last year with 1866, it must be 
borne in mind that since then proprietors had been burdened 
with the half of the education rate, the half of the roads and 
bridges rate, and the whole rate for road debts, amounting in 
all to fully 2 per cent., and of course additional burdens on the 
landlord meant sooner or later additional rent from the tenant. 
But their reverend friend in advocating so zealously the cause 
of the working man had altogether omitted to notice the 
advance in wages. According to the table quoted, the work- 
men at present engaged in the house-building trades were 
receiving wages about 15 per cent. higher than those of 1866, 
and operatives in other branches had obtained at least as great 
an increase. According to the latest discussions on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Giffen, of the Board of Trade, concluded that work- 
men generally during the last fifty years had obtained an 
increase of wages equal to from 50 to 100 per cent., and were 
therefore much more able to pay than they had ever been. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 

on Friday last, the 9th inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, in 

the chair. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. H. D. Appleton 

and the entertainment sub-committee, in connection with the 
soirée. 

Mr. G. R. Redgrave read a paper on “ Indoor Architec- 
ture.” 

In the discussion which followed, the President, Mr. H. 
Lovegrove, Mr. J. A. Gotch, and Mr. Appleton took part. A 
vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Lovegrove and seconded by 
Mr. Gotch, was passed to Mr. Redgrave and acknowledged by 
that gentleman. A report will be given next week. 


Fulham Vestry Hall Competition. 

SIR,—This competition which has been of an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory nature from its beginning, owing to a recent 
decision of the vestry, is about to be brought to a climax. 
Utterly disregarding their assessor’s award, they have selected 
from the designs first sent in twelve for a final competition, 
which when modified are to be returned to the vestry, who will 
adjudicate upon them without any professional aid. 

Members of the “ competition memorial” who, like us, have 
agreed to enter no competition without a professional referee 
be first appointed, are thus debarred from further competing. 

As the course we deemed necessary to take is portrayed 
in the following correspondence which we think may be of some 
interest to the profession, may we ask if you will be good enough 
to spare the space for its insertion in your valuable paper. 

We would wish to call the attention of the “competition 
memorial committee” to this matter, as it appears to be a case 
in which an appeal from them is much needed. We remain, 
sir, yours faithfully, NEWMAN & NEWMAN. 

Authors of the design marked “ Light and Air.’ 


[Copy.] 
Vestry Offices, Walham Green : 
April 9, 1886. 

DEAR SIRs,—-With reference to the plans sent in by you for a 
vestry hall for the parish of Fulham under the motto of ‘* Light and 
Air,” I am instructed by the vestry to forward to you copy of resolu- 
tions passed at their meeting on the 6th instant, and shall feel obliged 


rental per head of the population for each period, and he found | by your making arrangements to fetch away your plans to carry out 
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such resolutions. If you will make an appointment, I will be here to 
receive you any day between 10 A.M. and 1 p.m.—I am, dear Sirs, 
yours faithfully (Signed) CHAS, J. FUAKES, 
Clerk.to the Vestry. 
Messrs. Newman, 19A Tooley Street. 


Copy OF RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved—a. That the twelve selected plans be returned to the 
competitors with an instruction that, as they do not comply with the 
requirements, they may alter, modify, or remodel the plans for a final 
competition, 

é. That the plans be sent in on plain white paper without any dis- 
‘tinctive mark, colour, or motto, and that canvassing or writing to the 
vestrymen, directly or indirectly, by the competitors shall exclude the 
‘plans from competition. 

c. That the twelve competitors be informed that the vestry will 
themselves adjudicate upon the plans, and that they be returned to the 
vestry not later than May 22. 1886. 

Copy. } 
Re Fulham Vestry Hall Competition. 
April 10, 1886. 

Sir, —With reference to your letter of the 9th inst. in regard to a 
dinal competition. 

Firstly, we may say that having fully complied with all the 
requirements contained in the conditions of the competition for the 
above, and having been placed first by Mr. Currey, the assessor, who 
further explained in answer to the objections raised by your vestry that 
our plan could be placed upon the site, we fail to see that your vestry 
‘has clearly shown upon what grounds exception has been taken to the 
approval of this decision, and why they deem it necessary to have 
another competition. The only point clearly is that they have failed 
in every respect to be guided by their own conditions more especially 
with regard to the statement that the sealed envelopes should not be 
opened until after the premiums had been awarded. 

Secondly, you state in the copy of ‘‘ Resolutions” that the vestry 
will themselves adjudicate upon the plans. This appears to us to be 
a very ingenious method of forcing us, and possibly others, to abandon 
the position we now hold owing to our being members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and having agreed to enter no com- 
petition unless a professional assessor be first appointed. 

In conclusion, we need hardly say that we shall refuse to tender any 
further plans, and as adequate reasons have not been given for the 
overthrow of Mr. Currey’s award, and having, we consider, a legal 
claim to the first premium, we desire to offer this point for the 
unbiassed consideration of the vestry before proceeding further in the 
matter. 

We consider the note respecting the fetching away our designs is 
equally worthy of the treatment which competitors have received 
hitherto, but shall nevertheless send for our drawings on Monday next 
at twelve o’clock.— We are, sir, yours truly, 

(Signed) NEWMAN & NEWMAN. 
C, J. Foakes, Esq. 


United Arts Club. 

Srr,—As representing the committee of the above, I shall 
take the liberty of encroaching on your space to draw attention 
to the fact that the list for membership will close, as stated in 
the circulars sent out, on Tuesday, 2oth inst. 

The response to the call has as yet proved satisfactory, and 
I trust that all will take into consideration the advantages ac- 
cruing to those who become original members. Yours, &c. 

A. LOWTHER FORREST, Hon. Sec. £70. fem. 
19, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


Lightning Conductors. 

Sir,—As a regular reader of your excellent Tesserz, I beg 
to thank you for information so varied and valuable and culled 
with so much research and judgment ; and, as I believe that 
many, like myself, look for useful and practical hints in these 
extracts, I wish, with your kind permission, to draw attention to 
an omission in a paragraph last week on lightning conductors. 
It is not there clearly stated that the conductor should be care- 
fully connected with the ground. But this is a matter of first 
importance. Lightning conductors act by pouring into an 
electrically -charged cloud electricity of an opposite kind from 
the earth. This current should be led by the rod which, is of 
course a good conductor, and not by the building. This rod 
must be in direct and unbroken connection with the earth. 
The lower end of the conductor may be connected with the 
service of water pipes, or it may be led into a pit of charcoal. 
It may further be of interest to note that a lightning conductor 
protects a circular area whose diameter is twice the height of the 
point of the conductor above the ground.—I am, sir, yours 
obediently, 


The Committee of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
propose to arrange for a series of lectures or papers on the 
different classes of products illustrated in the exhibition, and 
they hope to be able to secure the assistance of qualified experts 
to deal with such subjects as food resources, timber supply, 
agricultural resources, textile fibres, &c. It is also proposed to 
arrange for the reading of papers on the resources of the 
colonies individually. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Chester.—The corner-stone of the new belfry and clock- 
tower of St. John’s Church has been laid. The building is to be 
constructed on the site of the old vestry, in the place of which a 
new one will be formed on the ground floor of the new tower. 
The bells will be rung from the ground floor, which will occupy 
a space of 15 feet. Mr. Parrott is the builder, and Mr. Clegg 
has charge of the stonework. Messrs. Douglas and Fordham 
are the architects. The total cost is 930/. + aed 

Beeston.—The new nave of this church has been com- 
pleted. It was designed by Mr. C. H. Thornton, of Leeds. 
The style of architecture: is Early English, and the design is 
made to harmonise with the chancel and organ-chamber built 
some eight years ago from plans by the same architect. The 
nave is 64 feet by 26 feet within the walls, with an altitude of 
39 feet to apex of ceiling. It is in five bays and clerestoried, 
and is divided from narrow north and south aisles by stone 
arcading, consisting of circular pillars, moulded bases and caps, 
and two orders of chamfered arching, with moulded label 
over the same, and finished with open timber roof. The arch 
dividing the chancel from the nave is composed of circular 
column, with moulded cap, base, and band supporting stone 
arch and mould. There is also at the south-west corner a 
turret for clock and bell rising to a height of 63 feet, and a 
doorway in the west wall thereof gives access to the gallery 
for 100 scholars. The cost of the work has been about 1,600/. 


GENERAL. 


Madame Chenevard has bequeathed three millions of 
francs to the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts for the foundation of 
scholarships. 

An Exhibition of works by the Society of Independent 
Artists will be opened in the Tuileries on August 20, 

A Sketching Tour is being organised among the members 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The Edinburgh International Exhibition will be opened 
by Prince Albert Victor on May 6. Messrs. Chubb are manu- 
facturing a gold key for the outer doorway of the exhibition, 
which will be presented to the Prince as a souvenir of the 
occasion. 

Tne First Prize of 2,000 dols. in the competition for the 
memorial of General Robert Lee at Richmond has been 
awarded to Mr. Niehaus, sculptor, of Cincinnati. Mr. Ezechiel 
has gained the second of 1,000 dols. 

Messrs. Bleakley & Clubbon’s plans for Noble’s Isle of 
Man Hospital have been unanimously approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Deemster, and the Hospital Com- 
mittee. Tenders will be invited forthwith. 

Mr. D. J. Coakley, 86 South Mall, Cork, has been 
appointed architect for carrying out schemes for erection of 
labourer’s cottages in the Cork Union. It is expected about 
1,000 cottages will be erected, and the average cost of each 
cottage is 95/. . . 

"Mr. G. Heaton has been appointed architect for the new 
baths to be erected in Wigan. 

An Article on “The London Charterhouse,” in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, is .embellished with several 
engravings from drawings by Mr. H. Railton, A.R.I.B.A. 

MM. Adrien Chaucel is the only competitor for the Duc 
prize of 4,000 francs offered by'the Académie’ des’ Beaux-Arts 
for the encouragement of architectural sttidies'of a’high class. 

Mr. S. C. S. Peacn read a paper-on “The Parthenon” 
at the meeting of the Society of Architects on Tuesday. 

IMfessrs. Wood & Sons have commenced the erection of 
cottages at the Worcester Brigade ‘Depdt, for which Mr. H. J. 
Williams is the architect. ‘ 

Mr. John Brunton, lately scenic artist of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, has been engaged for the Melbourne and 
Sydney Theatres. He was entertained on Monday at a fare- 
well dinner given by the Liverpool Art Club. _ ‘ 

An English Church is in course of construction at Grindel- 
wald, Switzerland, according to plans by M. Charles Buhler, 
architect. It will resemble a chalet in appearance. The com- 
mune has given a bell to the church, which bears the name of 
Petronelle, and is 1,040 years old. . ea 

M. Masperd, writing from Egypt on the 6th inst., says :— 
“J went to see the Sphinx yesterday. The result is already 
beyond all my hopes. The face, ratsed I5 métres above the 
surface, is becoming expressive, in spite of the loss of the nose. 
The expression is serene and calm. The breast has been a 
good deal injured, but the paws are almost intact. We have 
nearly reached the limit of the diggings of Mariette _and 
Caviglia. The work now going on is in beds of sand, which 
have not been disturbed since the first centuries of our era.” 


Davlight for the Million—Adopt Chappuis’ patent, 69 
-Fle:t Street. 
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YxHe Finance and Improvement Committee of the 
Corporation, as we anticipated, have declined to recom- 
mend the carrying out of the removal at an enormous cost 
of the houses on the east side of St. Paul’s. It was found 
that no assistance could be obtained from public bodies, 
and the Mansion House Committee, with all their talk, 
could not persuade people to subscribe. The Finance and 
Improvement Committee say that the alteration was not 
proposed with a view to facilitate traffic, but simply in order 
that a better view of the east end of the cathedral might be 
obtained. It appears that plans and estimates were pre- 
pared by the engineer, and in fact the scheme has involved 
unnecessary trouble. 


Mr. Henry Dov te, the Director of the National Gallery 
in Dublin, purchased from the GRAHAM collection for 
seventy guineas a small work attributed to FRA ANGELICO. 
The subject is Zhe Martyrdom of St. Cosmas and Damutan. 
It is related by Vasari that the predella of the altar-piece 
at San Marco, Florence, represented a similar scene among 
others. The predella, which contained seven pictures, had 
been broken up and dispersed, some of these being in the 
Pinacothek at Munich, two remaining with the altar-piece 
itself in the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence, and one in 
a private collection in the same city. Mr. DoyLe found on 
further inquiry that there was one panel of which sight had 
been lost. As the subject is identical with the GRAHAM 
picture, it may be safely assumed the Dublin Gallery has 
been fortunate in obtaining a valuable example at a trifling 
cost. This is not the first time in which the Director’s 
skilful discernment has been of use. 


THE sixth triennial international art exhibition, which is 
organised by the Art Club of Namur, with the support of 
the Belgian Government and the local authorities, is to be 
opened on June 20. Belgian and foreign artists are invited 
to take part init. The people of Namur are not satisfied 
with looking at pictures. In 1883 they purchased sixty-two 
works, which brought the total number of sales up to 235, 
representing a sum of about 10,000/. The exhibition will 
remain open until July rs. 


THE English painters have been fortunate in obtaining 
the largest portion of the wall space allotted to foreigners 
an the Berlin Exhibition which is to be opened next month. 
It is expected that about 150 pictures will be hung. The 
sole defect of the exhibition will be the absence of French 
works. 


Ir is difficult to resist the notion that under the modern 
system of government all that is necessary to bring about 
reform is to do criminal acts on a grand scale. An English 
Minister once acknowledged that the blowing down ofa part of 
the Clerkenwell prison, followed by the destruction of several 
adjoining houses with their unfortunate occupants, induced 
‘him to propose concessions, and there is no doubt that acts 
of outrage in Ireland are, if possible, to be rewarded in a 
very costly way. As we said last week, Belgium seems 
resolved to follow the English mode of legislating to the 
letter. There has been a wanton destruction of life and 
property in some of the industrial districts of the country ; 
but, with English examples before them, the Belgian 
4sovernment has determined to see how far it is possible 
to ameliorate the condition of the men. Under the 
dictation of fear, a commission has been hastily called 
‘together in order to study the industrial question so far as it 
affects the working classes. Members of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment, engineers, professors, ecclesiastics, officials, authors, 
journalists, are all to take part init. If an inquiry of the 
kind can be of any use, it should have been instituted 
several months ago. As it is, people will believe that it is 
a consequent of armed strikes, and they will be encouraged 
to imitate the men who set fire to manufactories, because 
they were supposed to approach perfection in their arrange- 
ments, 


THE French Ministers of late years have generally posed 
as opponents of churches ; yet it was only a few days since 
that the President of the Council and the Minister of Fine 
Arts both subscribed to works of restoration. The church 
of Saulce, near Valence, possesses a seventeenth-century 
retable of exquisite workmanship. It belonged at one time 
to a private chapel that was built by S1icGIsMUND DE SAULCE 
in 1668. But it is rapidly falling into decay. The restora- 
tion is too expensive to be undertaken out of the church 
funds, and the curé hazarded an appeal to the Government, 
being assured that no Frenchman would allow a work of 
art to be ruined because it formed a part of a church. As 
both M. pE Freycinet and M. Gosver have responded, 
it may be assumed that they will find many imitators. 


THE people of Bayreuth are resolved that the wonderful 
scenery and dresses in the Waguer Theatre are not to be 
idle. The representation of the operas is to become an 
annual institution, or at least until the future brings another 
form of music to supersede the master’s. This year it has 
been decided to represent ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tristan and 
Iseult.” The former will be played on all the Mondays and 
Fridays from July 23 to August 20, and the latter on all the 
Sundays and Thursdays. There is not the division of 
spectators in the theatre that is found in other theatres and 
opera-houses. A reserved place can be secured by the 
payment of twenty shillings. As devotees of WAGNER make 
pilgrimages from distant parts to Bayreuth, the committee 
undertake to procure lodgings for the subscribers. 


In this age of memorials it is a pity that the regard for 
the late DANTE RossETiI cannot enable anything worthier 
to be erected in London than a drinking fountain. Yet 
that is what is proposed, although for a couple of years the 
project has been before the public. A design for the 
fountain, by Mr. J. P. S—EppoN, who was a friend: of the 
poet-painter, is now to be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. With the drawings is a bust of Rosserri by Mr. 
Mapox Brown, who was his first master. The fountain 
will be erected near the old-fashioned house in Cheyne 
Walk that was occupied by DANTE RossETTI. At present 
there is not enough money to erect so modest a memorial, 
and further subscriptions will be gladly received by Mr. 
Buxton Forman, at 46 Marlborough Hill, St. John's 
Wood. 


THE case of DEVEY v7. DRUMMOND, in which judgment 
was given on Saturday last, after three days’ trial, should be 
taken as a warning by those who wish the architect to 
become again a master of works. A Mr. DrumMmMonp 
wished to have alterations made in his house at Penshurst, 
but finding the tenders amounted to between 8,000/, and 
g,000/., on the suggestion of his architect, Mr. Devry, he 
tried the experiment of insuring economy by dispensing 
with a contractor. He stipulated that contracts were not to 
be entered into in his name, and that the plans should not 
be altered or departed from without his assent. Mr. 
DRUMMOND complained after that in some of the rooms the 
floors were done in parquetry and the walls in panelling, 
without his authority, and that a contract was entered into 
in his name without his knowledge for about 2,000/7. He 
thereupon dismissed the architect, and ultimately the com- 
pletion of the works cost him about 20,000/. The archi- 
tect claimed over 1,ooo/ for fees, and the action was 
referred to a Queen’s Counsel to report. After sitting 
thirty-six days, and taking a great quantity of evidence and 
hearing an abundance of arguments, the arbitrator made a 
report in which he found that the architect had not ex- 
ceeded his authority, and so he reported in substance in his 
favour. The architect thereupon applied for judgment in 
accordance with the report, while his employer, on the 
other hand, impeached the report as contrary to the 
evidence, insisting that there had been neither authority nor 
acquiescence. The Court on Saturday gave judgment so 
far in favour of Mr. DRumMMonD that, as to the contract 
entered into for 2,o00/, in the name of Mr. DrumMmMonp, | 
they thought that this was too serious to be done without 
authority ; and they referred the mzette* back to the arbi-- 
trator to consider—as it had been without authority—what 
damages, if any, had resulted to Mr. DRumMMonD from it, 
and report accordingly. 
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THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN CHURCH.* 


TN tracing the history of the buildings in which the 

Christians have worshipped, the start is generally made 
with the Roman basilica. At one time it was supposed that 
CoNSTANTINE had handed over buildings of that class to the 
Christians of Rome when the peace of the Church was 
established. Inquiry has, however, failed to discover 
evidence of any assignment. It does not follow that the 
Christians were never possessed of the buildings or were 
never allowed the temporary use of basilicas, for owing to 
the destruction of records we cannot be clear about the 
history of Rome in those days. There is also uncertainty 
in respect to the ownership of the halls. The basilicas were, 
according to one theory, private property, and could there- 
fore be appropriated in any way the owners desired. They 
were halls for inquiry into law cases, and people met in 
them, but often they seem to have been attached to Imperial 
residences. We may consider the large room in Bucking- 
ham Palace, which is devoted to the Board of Green Cloth, 
and where the shortcomings of the income-tax returns of 
the old palatial district are investigated, as a sort of sur- 
vival of a Roman hall of justice. No one would be 
horrified if that room were lent to a congregation of wor- 
shippers. A Roman temple could not be converted into a 
Christian church without danger to the State; but, as 
MILMAN says, the basilicas “‘ might be bestowed at once on 
the Christians without either interfering with the course of 
justice or bringing the religious feelings of the hostile parties 
into collision.” 

The fate of the basilicas in which the Roman people met 
for secular business is not of much consequence in the 
history of architecture. If not one of them was appro- 
priated to Christian worship, it was at least possible to 
employ the basilica as a model of a meeting-house for 
religious services. It would be difficult to discover one 
that was more eligible. The arrangement of the plan 
allowed all who were present to see any ceremony and to 
hear discourses. It was also easy to separate the different 
classes of worshippers as well as the sexes. The semi- 
circular end wasadvantageous. In Pompeii and elsewhere the 
basilica is rectangular, but in Rome an apsidal end appears 
to have been common ; in the Ulpian basilica the two ends 
are of that form. The Duomo at Torcello still suggests to 
us the appearance which the apse of a basilica presented 
when the bishop, presbyters, deacons, &c., occupied the 
curved seats which, in the popular mind, had been a bench 
of justice. The occupants of so exalted a position could 
hardly be considered as fellow-sinners by the people who 
filled the nave. They became the representatives of power, 
and by the mere association of ideas much would be done 
towards the creation of a hierarchy. 

If we assume that the basilican church had its rise 
under CONSTANTINE, the question remains to be settled, 
What kind of building was used by the Christians in the 
time preceding, that is, during nearly three centuries? The 
answer that heretofore has been forthcoming may be ex- 
pressed in the words of GaLLY KNIGHT, an amateur who 
served architecture by time and fortune. ‘‘ Before the 
reign of CONSTANTINE,” he says, “the followers of a pro- 
hibited creed assembled in the rooms of private houses and 
in obscure retreats ; or, if occasionally permitted to con- 
struct buildings for the performance of their rites, they were 
not allowed either to make them of large dimensions or to 
consult their external appearance.” It would be strange if 
the Germans, who are on the look-out for new spheres of 
investigation, could be satisfied with general statements of 
that kind. The obscurity of the subject is enough to 
fascinate them, and accordingly several scholars have tried 
to investigate the character of the Christian church in its 
earliest forms, prior to the basilican era, which BuNsEN 
described with characteristic enthusiasm and. imaginative- 
ness. 

Following on the German lines comes the work of Pro- 
fessor BALDWIN Brown, which will enable us to under- 
stand what stage has been reached in the inquiry. As yet 
we cannot have any certainty on the subject. The evidence 


* From Schola ty Cathedral: a Stu 'y of Early Christian Church 
Architecture and its Relation to the Lite of the Church. By CG, 
Baldwin Brown, M.A. Edinburgh: Davil Douglas. 


with guessing. 


is only fragmentary, and at the most we have to be satisfied 
It.is impossible to treat of the churches 
without appearing to have a doctrinal bias, and in that case 
the rancour of opposing schools of theologians is almost 
certain to be excited... But everything that concerns archi- 
tecture demands the attention of a professor of fine art, 


-and Professor BRowN merits commendation for what he 


has done. His conclusions are possibly affected by the 
northern ideas of Church government ; still his writing 
shows a desire to be impartial and to avoid offence to any 
section among Christians. The interest of the inquiry 
depends on its historical relations, It cannot be supposed 
that the Roman Christians of the first and second centuries 
met in buildings that could be called architectural works. 
All that we may expect from research is a clue to the typical 
Christian church. No one would say that the type was 
original. Heretofore it was supposed to have been derived. 
from the basilica : the new theory is that it originated in the 


schola or hall of a pagan burial club. 


In the beginning of his inquiry Professor Brown finds 
it necessary to consider some of the conditions of life which 
were around the founders of Christianity in Galilee. The 
Jews could worship in the Temple, and in one of the 
numerous synagogues. _ Unlike our modern churches and 
chapels there was a difference between them in the cere- 
monial. The service in a cathedral and in a corrugated iron 
chapel will correspond, but the sacrifices of the Temple 
were not imitated in the villages. The synagogues were so 
many mutual improvement societies conducted by laymen. 
Anyone, says M. RENAN, could rise in them, and comment 
upon the lesson of the day. They were petty republics, and 
like our local governmental boards, helped to create a 
general activity which by itself formed a sort of education. 
M. Renan, who calls the synagogue the centre of the 
Jewish life, believes that the Jews rarely met in them unless. 
on the Sabbath. Professor BRown says that the stories in 
the Talmud “exhibit to us the synagogue as the centre’ 
of the daily life of the people, in the same way that the early 
Christian church was the common resort of the faithful 
who dwelt in its vicinity.” Here we have two authors using 
the same words and coming to exactly opposite conclusions. 
The difference is important, for the whole of Professor 
Brown’s book is based on the assumption that the early 
churches were places where the members could drop in for 
other purposes besides those of formal worship. It is also 
said that “the synagogues, unlike the Temple and the 
shrines of the heathen, were often connected with the 
tombs of the founders, or of local worthies, and we have 
here a notable point of correspondence with the Christian 
church.” 

If we accept the conclusion that the first Christians in 
their early days in Galilee were accustomed to a meeting- 
house which hore some relation to a modern cemetery 
chapel, it will follow that there would be little that was novel 
to them in one of the halls of the Roman burial societies. 
We have sufficient evidence of the existence of that class of 
building, and of the feasts which were held there. We 
know, too, that the early Christians did also meet to 
commemorate the dead—that there was eating and drinking 
on those occasions, sometimes even to excess. The ques- 
tion to be determined is—What had all this to do with 
architecture ? 

Inscriptions testify that a Roman when eager to keep 
his memory green sometimes bequeathed funds for the 
erection of a little hall, in which his friends might meet 
and enjoy themselves at his cost. One remarkable case 
is cited by Professor Brown from Rossi’s collections, 
in which we see the forethought of a rich man, who, from 
his attention to details, must have been an admirable host 
in his lifetime :— 


He provides that his memorial ce//a (chapel) shall be: 
completed according to his plans, and that there be built 
an exedra (alcove) with a seated statue of the testator in 
marble, and also one in fine bronze, not less than 5 feet high. 
Under the alcove is to be a couch with two seats at the sides, - 
all of costly marble. There are to be rugs and carpets kept 
ready for use on those days on which the ce//a is opened, and 
two bolsters and pillows, with a couple of dining dresses and 
two cloaks.and tunics. An altar is to be erected in the-front to 
contain his-bones. He further provides that all his freed men 
and freed women, as well as his heir, shall contribute yearly a 
certain sum, out of which provision is to be made of meat and > 
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drink, from which sacrifice.is to be offered before the building, 
and which is then to be consumed in that place on the anniver- 
sary of the donor’s birth, and all are to remain there until the 
amount contributed has been finished. 


In this case the cella must have been small, for it was 
intended to accommodate no more than a few friends. But 
when trade guilds are found erecting a schola, it is assumed 
that the hall was of large size. Now, in all times, it is 
not unusual that. a building which is erected ostensibly 
for an assembly of one kind is used for another that is'very 
different in character. Treasonable societies in Ireland 
have often adopted that ruse, and from time to time one 
reads of the suppression of literary and co-operative insti- 
tutions by the police—the meaning being that the true 
purpose of the meetings had been discovered. Is it safe to 
assume that the early Christians gained opportunities of 
meeting together by setting up commemorative halls? The 
Cavaliere DE Rossi, whose authority is almost unquestioned, 
has no hesitation in giving an affirmative reply. “It is 
evident to me,” he says, ‘‘that the Christians made use of 
the privilege of the funeral colleges, and that the emperors 
who were well disposed to them, or at any rate were not 
persecutors, availed themselves of this pretext to tolerate 
the assemblies of the faithful, and to permit the Church to 
establish itself little by little as a corporation in the bosom 
of the empire.” 

Is it possible to realise the appearance of those halls? 
Plans have been given by OverBEcK of three small edifices 
near the Forum of Pompeii. ‘They were simple oblong 
halls, measuring about 50 feet by 30 feet, and embellished 
with some taste. They probably formed the offices or board- 
rooms of municipal functionaries, but the scholz of private 
associations may well have had a similar form.” One of the 
features of the plans is the apse at one end. Sometimes the 
chord nearly corresponds in width with the nave, sometimes 
the apse is a recess inthecentre. In a cella in the cemetery 
of St. Callisto there are three semicircular apses so arranged 
as to form a sort of trefoil. The conclusion would thus 
appear to be reasonable that the origin of the apse is to be 
traced to the memorial chapels rather than to the basilica, 

Professor Brown does not maintain that there was no 
other source. ‘Christian architecture,” he says, “had, as 
it were, several root fibres traceable back to non-Christian 
origins, and these unite to form the historical church of the 
age after CONSTANTINE, an architectural creation embodying 
features derived from different sources.” Among the sources 
are the synagogue and the private hall attached to a 
dwelling-house, both of which would be likely to suggest 
the erection of similar buildings. But so far as is known, 
they did not differ much in plan from the memorial cella, 
and thus there was an united form of interest found in a 
meeting-house or church like that which is supposed to 
have been adopted. The rectangular hall would recall the 
synagogues in which Curist expounded the sacred books 
to the simple Galileans, as well as the chapels which 
enshrined the remains of those who had suffered for the 
faith. 

It is not difficult to suggest the character of a building 
in words, leaving the reader to form for himself a notion of 
its material appearance ; but when, in addition, a view of 
the building is attempted, an author leaves himself open to 
many kinds of attack. Professor BRowNn gives a con- 
jectural restoration of ‘‘a memorial cella in a Christian 
cemetery at a time of the preparation of a feast in honour 
of a martyr, about 270 A.D.” The front of the building, it 
must be confessed, has a marvellous resemblance to the 
proscenium of one of the toy theatres that are dear to 
childhood. The sides are formed by two massive pilasters, 
there is a large arch, and figures suggestive of JONAH 
appear on the spandrels. This facade is taken from an 
example at Pompeii. The building has three apses, and is 
moreover domed, so that it would not be cheaply or readily 
constructed. The floor level is raised above the ground, 
being approached by several steps, and, in consequence, the 
proceedings could be observed from a distance. In the 
open air in front of the hall are the couches and tables for 
the guests. 

A building of this kind would serve for a love feast or 
agapé, but there were assemblies of a different kind, for 
which it does not appear to be so well adapted. We cannot 
reconcile the allegations which were made by Pagan writers 


against the Christian form of worship with a building in 
which no transaction could be concealed. The early 
Christians, for several reasons, kept themselves apart, and, 
in consequence, it has been supposed by their apologists. 
that there was a disctplina arcana. There is no doubt that 
the Romans put the worst construction on the secrecy of 
Christian worship. In the east of Europe ignorant people 
still believe that the Jews offer children in sacrifice, but the 
prejudice in Rome was so strong that educated men did 
not hesitate to give expression to a like calumny in elegant 
language. There could have been no grounds for accusa- 
tions of the kind if Christian worship was conducted in 
buildings like that figured by Professor Brown, in which 
the whole front is open. 

Another question that suggests itself is the size of the 
halls. Occasionally there might be examples of Romans 
leaving money for commemorative feasts, but the fact that it 
was necessary to offer inducements of the kind suggests how 
easily people were forgotten in those days by their friends. 
One of the differences between Paganism, Judaism, and 
Primitive Christianity was in the respect paid to the dead. 
Among the early charges against the Christians is that of 
Cacitius, who said of them, “ They execrate the funeral- 
pile as if bodies, though withdrawn from’ the flames, did 
not all resolve into dust by years, whether beasts tear, or 
sea swallows, or earth covers, or flames waste.” So great 
was the prejudice, that the utmost punishment which the 
imagination of ApuLEIUs could wish an enemy was the 
sight of ‘‘all that haunts the night, all that alarms in burial- 
places, all that terrifies in tombs.” HANNIBAL was a brave 
man, but it is related that he once changed his place of 
landing in order that he might avoid a tomb. When the 
general feeling was of this kind, can we suppose that a 
building to contain a congregation could be ‘erected as a 
memorial hall without attracting the notice of the authori- 
ties ? 

It will be said that the Christians met as if they were a 
burial society. Have any of the scholars who inspire Pro- 
fessor Brown yet discovered what was the numerical 
strength of those sodalities? One runs the risk of being 
thought antiquated by quoting Gipson, but the English 
historian may be said to have had all the materials at his 
command which are available fora German when investigat- 
ing the condition of Rome. Now he says that the Government 
was much opposed to the principle of association. ‘‘ Roman 
policy,” he says, “ viewed with the utmost jealousy and dis- 
trust any association among its subjects, and the privileges of 
private corporations, though formed for the most harmless 
or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very sparing 
hand.” He refers to one example—that of TRAJAN, who 
could not be called narrow-minded, and yet he refused to 
incorporate a company of 150 firemen in Nicomedia. 
Against Roman societies the prejudice must have been 
stronger. 

It will be said that the early Christians somehow con- 
trived to meet together in large numbers to commemorate 
the dead and to hold agape. They were, however, no more 
than occasional meetings, and were entirely distinct from 
the regular services for worship. GiBBoNn, who was dis- 
posed to suggest that religious service was another name for 
a saturnalia, could not help recognising the distinction. 
“The prudence of the Christians,” he says, “suspended 
their agape ; but it was impossible for them to omit the 
exercise of public worship.” We have no desire to put an 
erroneous construction on Professor Brown’s book, but it 
made the impression on us that he wished to suggest the 
identification of the agapfe, at which attendance was 
optional, with a more important form of service. 

The difference between the plan of the basilica and of 
one of the supposititious memorial halls is not great ; and 
when the day of prosperity arrived to the Christians it would 
be as convenient to take one as the other. The Church 
never seems to have had a rigid rule of architecture. 
Certain details have been prescribed from time to time, but 
so much latitude was allowed that the buildings might be 
put forth as evidence of Guizot’s theory of the absence of 
doctrinal system, discipline, or magistrature in the early 
days of Christianity. It seems more plausible to suppose 
that the form of the first churches was taken from the 
basilicas than from the halls where good people occasionally 
forgot themselves ; but the churches were so simple in their 
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arrangements there could not have been much choice in the 
models. If the basilicas were-a kind of law courts, which 
Professor Brown denies, it would be a stroke of policy to 
employ imi‘ations of them at a time when the presbyters of 
the Church were rulers and judges rather than doctors. 
The subject is, however, in the deepest obscurity, and, 
although we cannot entirely agree with him, we are indebted 
to Professor Brown for so ably taking one side and starting 
a discussicn. 


EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes, writing from Edin- 

burgh on Monday, says :—The interior of the buildings 
of the International Exhibition is now a daily scene of extra- 
ordinary bustle and activity. The only parts of the structure 
that remain unfinished are the dome, which surmounts the 
pavilion, and the main entrance, or west front, and these 
are now receiving the finishing touches, in the way chiefly of 
interior and exterior decoration. In all parts of the building 
the courts are now given up to the exhibitors and their work- 
men, who are busily engaged in fitting up cases, setting up 
machinery, and unpacking and placing their exhibits. Un- 
doubtedly a great amount of work remains to be done, and 
only a fortnight remains to do it in. It is proverbial that 
exhibitions are never ready on the opening day, and probably 
the Edinburgh Exhibition will be no exception to the rule; 
but if the same rate of progress is maintained during the next 
fortnight as during the last two or three weeks there will not be 
much ground for complaint. 

It will be found, I believe, that a serious mistake has been 
made in the central court or main avenue of the exhibition. 
The middle line of it, from end to end, is being occupied with 
cases, trophies, and pavilions, which, though graceful enough 
and tasteful enough in themselves, destroy completely the 
splendid vista which the nave afforded before these intrusions 
were admitted. The result would not have been so bad if the 
height of these erections had been limited ; but that does not 
appear to have been done. No care has been taken to prevent 
interference with the lines of the roof, and in one case these 
have been broken, and, in fact, the whole interior design has 
been outraged by a linoleum tower rising about the middle of 
the avenue to within a foot or two of the arched roof. In such 
cases as this, it is not yet too late, surely, for the executive to 
interpose. This roof will afford a splendid display of electric 
lighting. At the point of every strut there are two incandes- 
cent lamps—making 1,500 in the whole nave—and when these 
are lighted the effect will be very grand. It will be greatly 
marred, however, if the erections referred to above are allowed 
to remain without reduction. 

The greatest activity is manifested in the machinery depart- 
ment. The overhead shafting has been completed, and many 
machines are in various stages of progress—-some completed, 
others only beginning. In the artisans’ court the greatest pro- 
gress has been made, and some approach to order is noticeable. 
‘The exhibits consist of work done by working-men in their 
leisure hours—models of engines, ships, houses, furnaces, grates, 
and other pieces of mechanism more or less complicated. 
These models are for the most part beautifully made, and this 
department is likely to prove one of the most attractive in the 
exhibition. Several of the courts are as yet but sparsely 
occupied, and seem to be greatly in arrear. That is only in 
appearance, however. The vacant spaces, I believe, are to be 
occupied with cases, which are made and are ready to be 
carried in and put in position. As this will be the work of 
merely a few hours, the exhibitors are postponing it to 
the eve of the opening, so that their cases and exhibits 
may sustain no damage. The very onerous task of 
hanging the pictures in the galleries that surround the 
pavilion is proceeding satisfactorily. Good progress, at 
least, has been made with the classification and arrange- 
ment of the paintings. There seems to be good ground 
for the belief that this will be without exception the finest 
collection of pictures ever shown in Scotland. These galleries, 
like the side courts of the exhibition generally and the pavilion, 
will be lighted with the Brush electric light. The interior of 
the pavilion is nearly completed, and the grand organ at the 
southern end of it is far advanced.. This apartment will form a 
splendid concert hall, and full advantage of it will be taken in 
that way, as music is intended to be one of the main attractions 
of the exhibition. At great expense an orchestra has been 
specially engaged for the season, so that its services will always 
be at the command of the executive. On the opening day the 
musical part of the proceedings will be undertaken by the 
Edinburgh Choral Union, and it is expected that Dr. A. L. 
Peace will preside at the organ. 

The exterior fabric of “Old Edinburgh” is now completed, 
and forms a singularly effective reproduction of the features of 
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the old city which it undertakes to represent. Great verisimili- 
tude has been given to the work by the introduction of old- 
fashioned and time-worn tiles, slates, and chimney-cans. The 
work of toning-down the walls is now going on, and already 
most of them have a sufficiently weather-beaten aspect. The 
Netherport, the Royal Porch, and the corner of the West Bow 
are among the most striking features of the revival. It may be 
feared that the narrow street will be apt to become over- 
crowded, but as it is a thoroughfare, and as the visitors wil? 
probably be required to pass through it only one way (they 
certainly ought to be) the inconvenience will not be great. 


TESSER:. 


Irish Round Towers, 
J. WINDELE. 


HE round tower forms the most interesting, as it is the 
best controverted, object in the whole range of Irish 
antiquities. Its location beside, although apart from, churches, 
and the presence of the cross over one doorway, together with 
two decorated doors, and the name of “ Cloictheach,” by which 
many of them are vernacularly known, have induced the opinion 
that they are of Christian origin, although no type for them can 
be found in any other Christian country. On the other hand, 
this type has been found on the shores of the Caspian and in 
India, Etruria, Sardinia, and Minorca in monuments indis- 
putably pagan ; and it is well known that none of those Irish 
ecclesiastics who are said to have raised round towers in 
Ireland did ever, in their foreign missions, erect a similar build- 
ing in any of those countries in which they located themselves. 
In Scotland, which received Irish pagan colonies in the third 
and fifth centuries, four round towers only were erected by the 
emigrants ; more they built not, because in another century 
they became Christianised. The legendary notices found of 
them in our literature, or current in popular tradition, connect 
them with the pagan mythology and the Arkite doctrine. The 
term “ Cloictheach” (z.e., bell-house), as it has been equally 
applied to round and square steeples, to lofty and low buildings, 
cannot, fer se, be regarded as of the slightest value in the 
investigation of their origin, period, or use. Dr. Petrie, who 
by his admirers has been deemed to have settled “for ever” alf 
controversy on this subject, has concluded that they were of 
Christian construction, erected as belfries and places of security, 
and assigns their era to between the fifth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The South Munster Society of Antiquaries have, how- 
ever, ascertained, by investigations of the interiors, that one of 
the uses was sepulchral. The mode of interment adopted was 
by simple inhumation, without the accompaniment of weapons 
or trinkets, the most ancient form of burial. The appropriation: 
of the basement storey to this use explains the reason why the 
door, in almost all cases, is placed_so high in the building: 
They have also ascertained that several of the existing towers 
are reconstructions of more recent times upon ancient bases 5 
such are those of Kildare, Kilmallock, Oran, &c. The sites, 
although now Christian cemeteries, afford many indications of 
earlier pagan use, such as holy wells, rock basins, Ogham» 
inscriptions, stones impressed with footmarks, &c., whilst the 
names of several are also expressive of heathen appropriation. 
On the whole, all the probabilities, from analogy and otherwise, 
favour the opinion held by our ablest antiquaries, that those 
structures have an Oriental parentage and were connected witl 
sun or fire worship. 


Palladian Buildings. 
F. MILIZIA. 


With regard to the convenience of Palladio’s buildings, a 
great man has said that the most delightful habitation was a 
French house, opposite to a Palladian. This is reasonable. 
Not that Palladio’s internal arrangements were made without 
discernment ; on the contrary, he took many precautions, but, 
like other celebrated architects, he was obliged to conform to 
the manners and customs of his time. Architecture, in matters 
of convenience, must vary according to the manners of living. 
He made his arrangements with relation to the age in which he 
lived ; he certainly could not foresee the taste of posterity, and 
could he have done so, and made it a consideration, he would 
have disgusted his contemporaries. It is in the beauty of his 
architecture that Palladio merits peculiar attention. Having 
always before him the noble style of the ancients, he acquired 
simplicity and majesty. He never used recesses or reliefs on 
the pedestals, he seldom sculptured the architraves, and carried 
his upper ornaments straight, and without projections. His 
doors, windows, niches were simple, and their pediments never 
broken. He preserved the exact character of each order, never 
loaded the members of the cornice, nor without reason intro- 
duced any new ones. He was extremely accurate in the setting 
out or measurement of his entablatures. He varied the pro- 
portions of the orders, according to the nature of his buildings, 
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and also the internal proportions of his rooms, halls, and temples, } Serpas, in which a range of Corinthian was placed over one of 


using the arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic’ proportions. 
Amidst the various proportions which are found in the ruins of 
antiquity, he knew how to select the most perfect. His out- 
lines are bold and easy, none of his buildings want character, 
and in them the grand, the elegant, and serious are all used 
with equal success. He made use of the five orders as they 
might be required, but appeared more attached to the Ionic, 
and in it most closely followed Vitruvius. He always placed 
two faces on the capitals. In the Corinthian capital he attached 
the leaves to the drum, which makes it appear rather heavy. 
Instead of pediments to the first storey, he sometimes placed 
three courses of quadrangular stones, which, diminishing 
towards the top, produced a very fine effect. All his cupolas 
were hemispherical. 


History of Perspective. 
J. PRIESTLEY. 


It was in the sixteenth century that perspective, a new 
branch of optics, was revived, or rather reinvented. We learn 
from Vitruvius that Agatharchus, instructed by A.schylus, was 
the first who wrote on the subject, and that afterwards the 
principles of this art were more distinctly taught by Democritus 
and Anaxagoras, the disciples of Agatharchus. Of the theory 
of this art as described by them we know nothing, since none 
of their writings have escaped the general wreck that was made 
of ancient literature in the dark ages of Europe. However, 
the revival of painting in Italy was accompanied by a revival 
of this art. The first person who attempted to lay down the 
rules of perspective was Pietro del Borgo, an Italian, He sup- 
posed objects to be placed beyond a transparent tablet, and 
endeavoured to trace the images which rays of light emitted 
from them would make upon it, but we do not know what 
success he had in this attempt because the book which he 
wrote on the subject is not now extant. It is, however, very 
much commended by the famous Egarazio Dante, and upon the 
principles of Borgo Albert Diirer constructed a machine by 
which he could trace the perspective appearances of objects. 
Balthazar Perussi studied the writings of Borgo and endea- 
voured to make them more intelligible ; to him we owe the 
discovery of points of distance, to which all lines that make an 
angle of 45 degrees with the ground line are drawn. A little 
time after Guido Ubaldi, another Italian, found that all lines 
that are parallel to one another, if they be inclined to the 
ground line, converge to some point in the horizontal line, and 
that through this point also a line drawn from the eye parallel to 
them will pass. These principles put together enabled him to 
make out a pretty complete theory of perspective. 


Mediceval Freemasons. 
THOMAS HOPE. 


Bodies of freemasons dispersed themselves in every direc- 
tion, every day began to advance further, and to proceed from 
country to country, to the utmost verge of the faithful, in order 
to answer the increasing demand for them, or to seek more 
distant custom. Wherever they came in the suite of mis- 
sionaries, or were called by the natives, or arrived of their own 
accord to seek employment, they appeared headed by a chief 
surveyor, who governed the whole troop, and named one man 
out of every ten, under the name of warden, to overlook the 
nine others ; set themselves to building temporary huts for their 
habitation, around the spot where the work was to be carried 
on; regularly organised their different departments ; fell to 
work ; sent for fresh supplies of their brethren, as the object 
demanded them; often made the wealthy inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, out of devotion, or commutation of penance, 
furnish the requisite materials and carriages, and the others 
assist in the manual labour ; shortened or prolonged the com- 
pletion of the edifice as they liked, or were averse to the place, 
or were more or less wanted in others; and when all was 
finished, again raised their encampment and went elsewhere to 
undertake other jobs. Even in England, as late as the reign of 
Henry VI., in an indenture of covenants made between the 
churchwardens of a parish in Suffolk, and a company of free- 
masons, the latter stipulate that every man should be provided 
with a pair of white leather gloves and a white apron, and that 
a lodge, properly tiled, should be erected at the expense of the 
parish, in which to hold their meetings. 


Superposition of Orders. 
R. P. KNIGHT. 


The appropriation of particular proportions to the columns 
of particular orders is, I believe, of no higher antiquity than 
the practice of placing one order over another, of which I 
know of no instance anterior to the theatres and amphitheatres 
of the Romans, the first of which, excepting temporary struc- 
tures of wood, was that of Pompey. I am aware that Pausanius 
describes a temple at Tegea, said to have been designed by 
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Ionic columns ; but as this temple was built on the site of one 
burnt in the second year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, we may 
fairly conclude, considering the usual slow progress of these 
expensive structures in inferior cities, and the state into which 
those parts of the Peloponnesus soon after fell, that the upper 
range was added under the Roman emperors. In all the 
temples known to be of remote antiquity, both in Europe and 
Asia, the two ranges of columns are of the same order. In 
the arrangement of the different orders in buildings of this 
kind the plainest was naturally placed lowest, and the most 
enriched highest ; and hence the plainest was made the most 
massive, and the most ornamented the most light and slender. 
But as this distinction of proportions arose merely from the 
relative positions which they held when thus employed together, 
and not from any inherent principle of propriety, there can be 
no other reason than that of established custom why it should 
be observed when they are employed separately and inde- 
pendent of each other. 


The Temple and the Church. 
PROFESSOR WHEWELL. 


A temple, or a series of temples, intended to be seen from 
without, and formed on the Grecian model, would have a line 
of entablature which would have a natural and congruous 
reference to the horizontal line on which they stand; and it 
would not happen, in any common points of view, that this. 
reference would be obscure or intercepted. The temple would 
be seen as a whole, and the entablature of one or of two sides, 
supported by well-formed pillars, would be simple or beautiful. 
But for buildings to be seen from z¢hz, the case is different.. 
To extend them by an extension of horizontal architraves rest- 
ing on columns would produce a space without grace, dignity, 
convenience, or the possibility of being lighted. When such. 
buildings were made spacious and splendid, the height was 
increased at least in proportion to the other dimensions, 
probably more ; and windows, one range over another, were 
inserted in order to light this space. The space was covered 
with a series of vaults, one to each window or group of windows ; 
hence, naturally, the necessities of such vaulting led to pointed 
arches, vertical lines, and other Gothic features, as I endeavoured. 
to explain after seeing the results of such a mode of building, 
exhibited in the cathedrals and churches which border the 
Rhine. But I now observe further that, even without taking 
into account the consequences of vaulting, the zyéertor view: 
necessarily introduced a‘style of building which had reference to- 
vertical lines. The interior view of a building occupies the whole 
of our field of view, and nota small fraction of it only, like a 
temple seen ata little distance. Hence the horizontal lines are 
necessarily displaced and overmatched by the perspective ; the 
sides, however long the building is, are reduced to narrow strips 
on the retina of a person looking along the edifice ; and the 
two vertical lines which bound the end and divide it from the 
sides are really the master lines of the whole scene, controlling 
and regulating all the rest. All the horizontal lines, however 
strong or long, stop or bend when they come to these vertical 
boundaries, and the spaces on one side or the other of them (a 
side and an end) are occupied by forms and combinations 
altogether different. The building will, therefore, then only be 
reduced to harmony and consistency when the principal lines 
and members of the architecture submit to be regulated by. 
these irresistible lines. When the series of vertical vaulting > 
shafts has established this subordination throughout the build- 
ing, all the rest of the members readily receive a Gothic 
character from their place and bearing. 


Dry Rot. 
C. WATERTON. 


Dry rot isa misnomer. This disease in timber ought to be 
designated a decomposition of wood by its own internal juices, 
which have become vitiated for want of a free circulation of air. 
If you rear a piece of timber, newly cut down, in an upright 
position in the open air, it will last for ages. Put another piece 
of the same tree into a ship or into a house, where there is no 
access to the fresh air, and ere long it will be decomposed. But 
should you have painted the piece of wood which you placed 
in an upright position, it will not last long, because, the paint 
having stopped up its pores, the incarcerated juices have become 
vitiated, and have caused the wood to rot. Nine times in ten 
wood is painted too soon.. The upright unpainted posts in the 
houses of our ancestors, though exposed to the heats of summer 
and the blasts of winter, have lasted for centuries, because the- 
pores of the wood were not closed by any external application 
of tar or paint, and thus the juices had an opportunity of drying 
up gradually. On making some alterations in a passage, I put 
down and painted a new plinth, made of the best and appa- 
rently well-seasoned foreign deal. The stone wall was faced 
with wood and laths, and the plaster was so well worked to the 
plinth that it might be said to have been air-tight. In about. 
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four months a yellow fungus was perceived to ooze out betwixt 
the bottom of the plinth and the flags, and on taking up the 
plinth, both it and the laths and the ends of the upright pieces 
of wood to which the laths had been nailed were found.in as 
complete a state of decomposition as though they had been 
buried in a hot-bed. Part of these materials exhibited the 
appearance of what is usually called dry rot, and part was still 
moist, with fungus on it sending forth a very disagreeable odour. 
A new plinth was immediately put down, and holes 14 inch in 
diameter at every yard were bored through it. This admitted 
a free circulation of air, and to this day the wood is as sound 
and good as the day on which it was first put down. The same 
year I reared up in the end ofa neglected and notoriously damp 
barn a lot of newly-felled larch poles, and I placed another lot 
of larch poles against the wall on the outside of the same barn. 
These are now good and well seasoned ; those within became 
tainted the first year with what is called dry rot, and were used 
for firewood. If, then, you admit a free circulation of air to the 
timber which is used in a house (no difficult matter), and abstain 
from painting that timber till it be perfectly seasoned, you will 
never suffer from what is called dry rot. 


Greek Locks. 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 


The lock, called the Lacedemonian, much celebrated by 
ancient writers, was especially fitted for the inner chambers of 
houses; the bar fastenings continuing to be employed for 
closing the outer doors of dwellings, and the entrance gates to 
cities. The Lacedemonian lock did not require a hole to be 
made in the door, for it consisted of a bolt placed in that side 
of the entrance-door which opened, and on the inside of a 
chamber door. When a person who was outside wished to 
enter, it was necessary for him to insert the key ina little hole, 
and so to raise the bolt ; and, in time, this species of fastening 
was improved by the insertion of the bolt in an iron frame or 
rim, permanently attached to the door by a chain, and fastening 
the door by the insertion of the hasp, through the eye of which 
was forced the bolt inside the lock, by applying the key. 
Hence Varro observes :—‘‘ Nec satis reserare ab sera dictum, 
id est aperire. Hinc etiam serze quibus remotis fores pan- 
duntur.”. And Nonius on Patibulum says :—“ Sera sua sponte 
delapsa cecidit, recluseeque subitd fores admiserunt intrantem.” 
Thus it appears that the locks of the ancients were not of the 
same construction as ours, not being inserted, or morticed, into 
the doors ; nor even attached, except by a chain, and being, in 
fact, mere padlocks. 


Lebrun’s Theory of Proportion. 
JOSEPH GWILT. 


One of the most obvious principles of proportion in respect 
of loads and supports, and one seemingly founded on nature 
itself, is that a support should not be loaded with a greater mass 
or load than itself; or, in other words, that there should be an 
equality between weights and supports, or, in the case in point, 
between the columns and entablature. In respect of the pro- 
portion of the voids below the entablature between the columns 
or supports a great diversity of practice seems to have pre- 
vailed, inasmuch as we find them varying from 1:03 to 2°18, 
unity being the measure of the supports. Lebrun makes the 
areas of the supports, weights, and voids equal to one another, 
and in what may be termed the monumental examples of the 
Doric order, such as the Parthenon, &c., he seems borne out 
in the law he endeavours to establish. But in lighter examples, 
such as the temple (Ionic) of Bacchus at Teos, where the sup- 
ports are to the voids as 1 : 2'05, and in the temple of Minerva 
Polias, where the ratio is as 1 : 2°18, he is beyond all question 
incorrect. Indeed, there hardly seems a necessity for the 
limitation of the voids he prescribes, seeing that, without rela- 
tion separately to the weight and support, stability would be 
obtained so long as the centre of gravity of the load fell within 
the external face of the support. If it be admitted that, as in 
the two examples above mentioned, the voids should be equal 
to the supports jointly, we have a key to the rule, and instead 
of being surprised at the apparently strange law of making the 
entablature one-fourth of the height of the column, we shall 
find that no other than the result assumed can flow from the 
investigation. 

Church Bells. 
J. DALLAWAY. 


The great bell at Moscow weighs 432,000 lbs., is 19 feet 
high, and 63 feet 4 inches in circumference ; another in St. 
Ivan’s Church is 288,000 Ibs. The great bell at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, recast in 1785, is 18,667 lbs. avoirdupois; Christ Church 
bell is 17,000 Ibs. ; St. Paul’s, 8,400 Ibs. ; Gloucester, 7,000 Ibs. ; 
Exeter, 6,120 lbs. ; Lincoln, 9,894 lbs. At Rouen is a bell 
which weighs 36,000 lbs: One, 17,000 lbs. weight, is placed in 
the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and is 275 feet 
from the ground. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1889. 


@)* Saturday the Exhibition Committee heard the evidence 
of M..Alphand, the Director of Works of the City of 
Paris, who gave an account of the scheme of the buildings to 
be erected, with estimates of the cost. The Exhibition will 
comprise (1) the gardens of the Champs Elysées, surrounding: 
the Palais de VIndustrie, which will be connected by a bridge 
with the left bank of the Seine; (2) the esplanade of the In- 
valides ; (3) the Quai d’Orsay; (4) the Champs de Mars, the 
Bridge of Jena, and the Trocadéro. The gardens of the 
Champs Elysées will contain the Exhibition of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, the Exhibition of the City of Paris, and 
those of the same kind of other French and foreign cities. The 
esplanade of the Invalides will be occupied in the centre by 
the Colonial and Foreign Exhibition, at the sides by pens of 
domestic animals. French and foreign agricultural products 
will be exhibited at the Quai d’Orsay. The gardens of the 
Trocadéro will receive horticultural products, and the main 
building will receive all other products not included in those 
just mentioned. The palace will be surrounded, as in 1867, by 
restaurants, bars, cafés, and shops for the sale of beer and 
soups. The body of the palace will be constructed of metal, 
supporting a roof of glass and zinc. The partitions will be 
formed of brick and plaster. 

M. Alphand gives the following estimate or expenses :—(1) 
the palace on the Champs de Mars, 17,400,000 frs.; (2) the 
agricultural exhibition, 3,500,000 frs.; (3) accessory expenses, 


lighting, water, and cleaning, 4,000,000 frs.; (4) parks and’ 


gardens, 2,700,000 frs.; (5) Champs Elysées and Invalides, 
1,400,000 frs.; (6) general’ expenses, salaries, and rewards, 
7,500,000 frs. This gives a total of 36,500,000 frs., and, adding 
one-tenth for contingencies, the total is 40,000,000 frs. The 
payments for admission are expected to yield 15,500,000 frs., 
the concessions for cafés, restaurants, and shops, 2,500,000 frs., 
and the rents paid by exhibitors 9,800,000 frs. The total 
receipts will thus amount to 27,800,000 frs. If the contribution 
of the guarantee association be deducted, and these estimates 
prove near the cost, there will be a balance of receipts to be 
divided among the French Government, the City of Paris, and 
the association. 

After M. Alphand had concluded his evidence a series of 
resolutions was voted relating to the principle of the Exhibition, 
the choice of the Champs de Mars as a site, the principle that 
payment of a rent shall be made by exhibitors for their spaces, 
that the Government without being previously authorised by a 
law shall not incur expenses beyond 43,000,000 frs., that the 
convention with the guarantee association be ratified, and, 
lastly, that there shall be no exception to the rule of public 
sale. 


DCOMSDAY BOOK CELEBRATION. 


Wes President and Council of the Royal Historical Society 

have resolved to celebrate in the course of the present 
season the Sooth anniversary of the completicn of the great 
survey of England which is known as “ Doomsday Book,” and 
they have sent out an invitation to learned archzeological and 
architectural societies, to join with them in this effort to do 
honour to a work of such national importance. The Society of 
Antiquaries and the Institute of British Architects have readily 
responded to the invitation, and so have some antiquaries and 
historians. In all probability a committee will be appointed 
to arrange the details of the celebration, which will include the 
delivery of a series of original papers on subjects connected 
with Doomsday Book. Communications on this subject may 
be addressed to the honorary secretary, Mr. Percy Edward 
Dove, 23 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE BUDA-PESTH UNIVERSITY. 


SENSATIONAL incident occurred at the Hungarian 

capital a few days ago. A few cracks in the walls 
of the University buildings had been noticed for a considerable 
time past, but it was assumed that they were owing to some 
trifling settlement or drying out of the mortar. But a few days 
ago a suspicious crackling noise was occasionally heard, and it 
was thought advisable to have the condition ‘of the building 
examined by a commission of architects. They reported that a 
large portion of the building was in imminent danger of 
tumbling down at any moment, and they advised that use 
of it should be stopped at once. Under this advice all the 
apartments occupied as residences by the officials and servants 
were forthwith evacuated, and the lecture-halls, &c., closed. 
So imminent did the experts regard the probable catastrophe 
that they refused to allow the books, archives, &c., to be 
removed, lest lives should be lost in the operation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DECORATION OF THE GALLERY OF DIANA, FONTAINEBLEAU. 


E publish this week the second series of illustrations 
from the ceiling paintings of the gallery in the 


Palace at Fontainebleau, which is known as the Queen’s 
and as Diana’s, 


The centre panel in the sixth plate shows Venus and 
JUNO surrounded by representatives of music. The original 
effect cannot well be produced by a drawing in outline, for 
the intention of the painter was to suggest that the two 
goddesses were in the more distant empyrean. This could 
only be done by the aid of colour, while in a drawing the 
goddesses from their size appear of less importance than 
the musicians. The single figures in the corner panels 
represent JUPITER, JuNo, Neprunr, and Ceres. The fine 
figure that at first sight is suggestive of TERPSICHORE was 
intended by Dusots to represent France. 

The nude figure on the seventh plate is FLora, and is 
probably a portrait of GaprreLte p’Estrites. The circle 
of cupids dancing around the cypher of Henry IV. and 
Mary be’ Mepicr is a happy conception which has been 
often imitated in decoration. The landscapes that are seen 
in this and other plates do not seem to have been identified. 

The principal figure on the eighth plate is NEPTUNE. 
In one of the circular panels we have the slaughter of the 
children of Nioze, and the subject of its companion is 
VeENus and Mars observed by some of the deities. The 
single figures represent Fame and Law. The ninth plate 
does not call for any remark, as the two cupids are no more 
than companions of Diana the huntress. 

AMBROSE Dusois being a painter of goddesses and 
graces was not in his element when he attempted the central 
figure in the Afotheosis of Henry IV., which forms the 
principal subject of the tenth plate. The man who is 
seated in so uncomfortable a position in the chariot hardly 
seems a counterfeit presentment of the chivalrous HENRY 
oF NAVARRE. 


COST OF LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


RETURN has been prepared showing the Corporation 
expenditure in relation to public improvements, buildings, 
and open spaces, since the erection of the first Blackfriars Bridge 
in1760. The amount reaches a total of 9,807,4757. The largest 
items are the Holborn valley viaduct, 1,571,000/.; London Cen- 
tral meat, poultry, and provision markets and approaches, 
1,412,000/.; approaches to London Bridge, north and south 
(1824 and 1846), 1,021,421/. ; new cattle market at Copenhagen 
Fields, 504,842/. ; forming new Cannon Street, and improving 
Queen Street, Holborn Bridge, Field Lane, Gracechurch Street, 
&c., 504,842/. Blackfriars Bridge in 1760 cost 230,000/,, and its 
rebuilding in 1869, 401,1317, while improvements at Temple 
Bar and the Strand at the beginning of the century cost 
246,300/. In addition to the market expenditure already men- 
tioned the new Central Fish Market cost 380,000/. ; the Foreign 
Cattle Market at Deptford, 331,500/.; the enlargement of Bil- 
lingsgate Market, 272,000/.; Leadenhall Market, 220,800/. 
The largest amount expended by the Corporation on open 
spaces was in connection with Epping Forest and Wanstead 
Park, which cost, up to 1884, a sum of 274,864/7.; West Ham 
Park cost 18,5447. ; Burnham Beeches, 10,2417. ; Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground, 3,015/.; St. Paul’s Churchyard, 5,606/,; Couls- 
den and other commons in Surrey, 7,157/. Dwellings have 
been built by the Corporation for the labouring poor in Far- 
ringdon Road, at the Metropolitan Meat Market, and Viaduct 
Buildings, at a total cost of 105,806/. This sum has provided 
1,003 rooms for 360 families, consisting of 1,591 persons, and it 
is exclusive of the expenditure of the City Commissioners of 
Sewers on similar objects charged on the rates. 

The total amount expended by the Corporation for charitable 
purposes since 1781 is 739,756/., viz.:—Almshouses, 67,496/. ; 
asylums, 4,633/.; cathedrals, chapels, and churches, 7,867/. ; 
dispensaries, 4,780/.; sufferers by fire, 4,9352.; hospitals, 
27,324/.; infirmaries, &c., 3,102/.; other institutions, 10,8337. ; 
schools, 473,633/.; societies, &c., 20,738/.; miscellaneous, 
114,411/, A sum of 80,650/. has been spent chiefly in swords, 
gold boxes, and monuments to public men ; royalty and nobility 
have cost 21,255/.; ministers of the Crown, 9,520/. ; military, 
naval, and volunteer officers, 22,925/.; philanthropists, 1,112/. 
The entertainment of the Princess of Wales in 1863 cost 
T0,000/., and the most expensive monuments were those erected 
in the Guildhall to the Earl of Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Nelson, and 
the Duke of Wellington. 
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INDOOR ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE art of house-planning, which is inseparably connected 
with my present observations, has, at any rate, in all our 
large towns, become a question of making the best use of the: 
smallest possible amount of space, and the skill of the archi- 
tect is largely exerted in contriving to make a very limited area 
contain the utmost accommodation practicable. In the usual 
frontage to the street his task is confined to so arranging his 
plan as to give access to his interior, and to light his front 
room, and we are thus tied down to the narrow passage leading 
to the front door with the dwelling room on one side of it. 
Where we are less limited in width, it may be possible to in- 
troduce a central passage with rooms on either side ; but this 
case is necessarily a rare one.. The alternative system of 
making the dwelling surround a courtyard, the almost invariable 
plan in France, is with us wholly unknown, and the arrange-, 
ment under which the passage to the front door and the 
staircase might become common to each pair of houses would 
present all sorts of difficulties in the matter of party walls and 
the Building Act, which latter, in one way and another, im- 
poses great restrictions upon any improvement upon our some- 
what antiquated methods of planning. With us in England, 
moreover, it is the rule that each dwelling-house should be self- 
contained, and wholly isolated from the houses on either side 
of it, and the arrangement by which one floor of a dwelling, or 
a portion of each floor, is so planned as to constitute a 
separate set of rooms, or a so-called flat, is not much in favour, 
though this system has a great deal to recommend it. 

It is not possible to say much about the entrance passage ; 
it is, and must always remain, in town houses (to which my 
remarks are chiefly applicable), a narrow and generally a rather 
dark approach to the staircase-well. It is a matter of necessity 
also that the position of the staircase should be central, or 
nearly so, in the block, and the proportion of riser and tread 
and the length of each flight are, to a certain extent, dictated 
to us by their intended use, and leave little chance of variation 
or of altered modes of construction. Still, I have a great 
quarrel against the modern staircase, and I must always regard 
most staircases as opportunities missed. I am not prepared to 
do as they have done in America, namely, abandon the stair- 
case altogether in favour of the lift ; though I think the well- 
managed lift has everything inits favour. It is most economical 
of space ; it saves a vast amount of muscular wear and tear, 
and if its mechanical arrangements and details had received , 
as much care and thought from architects and engineers as 
they deserve, it would long ago have come into far more 
general use: : 

It seems to me worth while to place on record what we need 
for a simple domestic passenger-lift adapted for a private house. 
It should be in duplicate, an ascending and a descending half. 
It should be on the continuous principle, and should have 
communication with each floor. Such a lift, in order to be 
thoroughly economical in its working, would imply that each 
storey should be the same height from floor to floor. It should 
be self-stopping, capable of being started with an electric push 
or knob, carefully guarded and self-locking when rising or 
descending so as to render its use possible by very young 
children. If a lift complying with these conditions could be 
contrived and worked with water at high pressure, on the 
system recently introduced in the City of London, I think stair- 
cases would soon become things of the past. In all better-class 
houses of three or more storeys, and as staircases go at present, 
I do not think their loss would be much felt. 

A well-planned and carefully-designed staircase may be, and 
often is, the chief feature in the house, though I cannot under- 
stand why the builders of Tudor times were the only builders 
of charming and picturesque staircases. I have no fault to find 
with the Palladian or Italian staircase, except that it seems 
more suited to a palace or a public building than to a private 
house ; but I do maintain that the staircases in nine out of ten 
modern town houses are artistically wanting in many respects, 
and too often are altogether hideous. We seem, in this feature 
of our interiors, to be entirely in the hands of the builder, tied 
and bound hand and foot, forced to put up with the polished 
mahogany handrail, with its wreaths and ramps; with the 
moulded string, the plain or turned balusters, and the con- 
ventional half-a-quarter space landing. I will not attempt to 
harrow your feelings by any allusion to winders or other devices 
for getting round the corners, or getting upstairs in a still 
smaller space. All young architects will remember the frequent 
difficulties entailed in planning the stairs ; the doors they would 
cut in half, the impossible headway, the tendency always to 
land you in the wrong place, or to begin and end on the same 
floor. I can always feel for the distinguished amateur, so dear 
to architectural story-tellers, who insisted upon being his own 
architect, and who planned and partly constructed his house 
without any stairs at all, the builder’s ladder I aving for a long 


* A paper read by Mr. G. R. Redgrave, at a meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, on April 9, 
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time supplied the deficiency. What an easy way this was to 
escape from the toil and trouble of. staircase planning; and 
what a host of evils we should avoid if a ladder were always 
available! I am reminded here that the well of the staircase, 
planned and constructed as it usually is, constitutes the most 
simple and economical method of ventilation, and in the 
absence of proper precautions, furnishes the most certain and 
effectual mode of dispersing the kitchen smells, the odours of 
washing day, and the vitiated air of the lower apartments 
throughout the house. It also provides a direct and speedy 
outlet for the products of combustion in the case of a fire, and 
insures, if a fire should happen to break out in the lower rooms, 
that all escape shall be cut off from the unhap py inmates at the 
top of the house. Upon all these grounds, I feel that the stair- 
case, and our system of treating it in modern domestic archi. 
tecture, is open to objection ; but I must confess that there is 
much difficulty in suggesting either an alternative or an effec- 
tual remedy. 

In speaking of the staircase, I have alluded incidentally to 
another matter on which I am not so sure we are on the right 
tack, though here I know sanitary authorities will have plenty 
to say against me—I mean as to the height of the storey from 
floor to floor. It was a matter of faith with the builders of 
Medizval times to keep their dwelling-rooms low, and I must 
say, apart from their age or from any antiquarian consideration, 
there is to me an inexpressible charm, and a certain indefinable 
sense of ease and comfort in a low room which I never experi- 
ence in a lofty one. I even think a few ceiling beams thrown 
in, one of which must of course go into the centre of the 
chimney-breast, may be of advantage ; but many of the rooms 
in modern houses are really too lofty. A low room can be 
warmed, ventilated, furnished, and decorated much more easily 
than a high one, and I have yet to be convinced that we have 
done rightly in doubling the height of our rooms since the days 
of the Stuarts. Some of you will say that with gas burning in 
a room it must be made at least Io feet or 12 feet high ; but 
then gas, in the way in which we generally burn it, is one of 
the most ghastly evils of the nineteenth century. I shall have 
something more severe to say about gas later on, so I will pass 
to the subject of planning. By common consent the square, or 
the parallelogram, has been for all time the form usually 
chosen. Authorities, from Vitruvius downwards—the down- 
ward authorities mostly quoting, by-the-by, from Vitruvius— 
have propounded laws and proportions which should regulate 
the sizes of the rooms, but all founded on the square and its 
extension. Now, without denying in any way the excellence of 
these figures, I am quite sure the architect who can contrive to 
avoid them will get undreamed-of advantages in all rooms, 
except, perhaps, dining-rooms, and even in them, if he would 
only keep a free space large enough for the table and the 
servers. The best-shaped room is the L, but all rooms are 
greatly improved, both for comfort and effect, by frequent de- 
partures from the normal type. Mind, I am speaking of 
dwelling-houses. Those who have not tried this experiment, 
but who have been brought up in the good old-fashioned pre- 
judice in favour of rooms of the usual four-square pattern, will 
be quite unable to realise what a charm there is in a room that 
is not all seen at a glance directly you open the door. 

This brings me to the subject of projections into rooms— 
z.é., fire-breasts. Here, again, we have become the slaves of 
fashion, and the provision for the 14-inch by g-inch flue has 
made a sad mark upon our indoor architecture. Many of our 
internal arrangements are, of course, guided, or to a certain 
extent controlled, by the exigencies of the elevation. I cannot 
say that architects have so far been bound to place their fire- 
places in unsuitable positions because they have felt that a 
stack of chimneys would look well in this or that part of the 
building in the elevation. I do know cases in competition 
perspectives in waich unsuitable and troublesome chimneys 
have been wholly suppressed or conveniently forgotten. But 
the position of the fireplace with respect to doors and windows 
is a very important matter, and one too frequently disregarded. 
I am inclined to think that, except in the case of large rooms, 
an angle fireplace is the best for heating of the room, and for 
the certainty of a good draught. If we could accept this as one 
of the best positions, we should largely do away with projecting 
jambs and fire-breasts, and we should emancipate ourselves 
from some of the tyrannies of planning. But where the pro- 
jection has to be faced, I believe we should grapple with it 
boldly and consider it as an architectural feature, just as much 
as a door or window, and not try to forget it and leave some 
miserable paperhanger to attempt to hide our misdeeds by 
treating it as a part of the wall, and taking his paper over it as 
though it were only a casual hump to be got rid of on the quiet. 
Now, in the olden days, when fireplaces and chimneys were 
just becoming a part and parcel of our civilisation, the chimney- 
breast was a very dignified and important feature. It was 
made much of’ by the architect ; it was the part of the interior 
on which he bestowed almost the chief share of his attention, 
and the chimney-corner was a reality and notasham. Think 


of the chimney-breasts in that glorious specimen of feudal ! 


architecture the Chateau de Blois, or the fireplaces in any 
Elizabethan or Jacobean mansion you may remember. I need 
not give any specimens of these works, for all architects will 
beamiliar with them. I think I am scarcely going beyond 
the mark when I assert that of all the internal features of the 
dwelling the now despised and neglected chimney-breast was, 
perhaps, the most prominent and important one in the olden 
times. It is scarcely necessary to remind you that in many 
parts of the Continent the open fireplace is unknown, and the 
room is warmed by an ungainly structure of glazed earthenware, 
usually placed in an angle of the apartment, and communicating. 
with the chimney by an ugly sheet-iron flue-pipe. I think that 
we owe the chimney-breast, and, indeed, the general character 
of our modern cast-iron fireplace, to the French architects of 
the seventeenth century—to the worst period of the Rococo 
style. In the days of the French Louis it became fashionable 
to have a small projecting stove or hearth, closed when not in 
use, and indeed every time the fire was lighted, with a shutter 
or blower. In this stove logs of timber, burnt on dogs, serve 
as fuel, and the brass or ormolu frame is surrounded by a 
marble mantelpiece—the forerunner of all we have suffered in 
this country at the hands of the purveyor of scagliola and 
enamelled slate atrocities. But the ills we have had to bear 
have not ceased here, for the ironfounder, not content with 
foisting upon us his wretched cast grates and fireplaces, has 
had the impudence to intrude upon the domains of the marble 
mason, and supplies to his accomplice, the builder, not only 
the stone but the entire mantelpiece complete, requiring only a 
little skilful application of paint to rival the most chaste pro- 
duction of the quarries of Carrara or Bangor. 

Well within our own times—indeed, quite late in the Gothic 
Revival of Mr. Eastlake—men of “ light and leading” began to 
design the substitute for the ever-present mirror above the 
mantel-shelf, and the overmantel, with its dodgy little shelves, 
its bevelled looking-glass, and its projecting canopy—a com- 
plete piece of architecturesque furniture—came into being. 
This was the design of the architect who built the house. It 
was more or less considered as part of the finishings. It 
necessarily entailed some attention to the fireplace, and it 
involved some care in the selection of the painted tiles 
surrounding the ironwork of the stove. In fact, it caused more 


skilled supervision to be given to the hitherto despised 


chimneypiece, and was a distinct move in the right direction. 
As time wore on, and as these latter days of the Gothic revival 
drew near, when Queen Anneism became rampant, the over- 
mantel gradually degenerated. It became simply part of the 
furniture, instead of being part of the finishings. Good folks 
bought their chimneypieces complete, ready stocked with fans 
and knick-knacks from Shoolbred or from Maple, and all 
sense of fitness and of appropriateness in this feature 
vanished. Worse than all this, the omnivorous ironfounder,. 
always on the look-out for novelties, saw his way to business, 
and actually succeeded in producing a cast-iron overmantel, 
with its turned wood pillars, its delicately-panelled frames, its 
notched and beaded enrichments, all in cast-iron, quite com- 
plete, and ready for fixing. The decorative accompaniments of 
the fireplace are turned out in size to order, and you can now 
save yourself all trouble in dealing with this feature, as nothing 
more is necessary than to state to the ironfounder the width 
between the jambs, and to specify whether you want Gothic or 
Italian (the only two styles known in domestic ironwork), and 


the proper thing will be sent to you from Coalbrookdale or 


from Glasgow, ‘‘carriage paid, with the usual discount to the 
trade.” 
It is perhaps superfluous to point out that, with facilities 


such as these, our profession is in danger; we have only to” 
carry the same principle a little further, and every feature of 


our homes, which in times past has been deemed worthy of the 
architect’s care and skill, may be handed over in the same way 
to the purveyor of ready-made fittings and finishings. I 
believe that in some of the chief cities of America at the present 


day, where iron has assumed its true place in construction, it is” 


quite possible to order an entire front in cast-iron ; all the facts 
required by the founder being as before—width, height, and 
floor levels. I do not know how many styles are kept “in 
stock,” and whether in this case they have gone beyond 
“Gothic and Italian.” If ever the “mullion and transom 
style” or the “new architectural style” had a decided chance, 
surely it must be in such a case as this. But this “ready- 
made,” “reach-me-down” sort of architecture is steadily gain- 
ing ground in every direction, and, unless we look sharp, it will, 
even before Mr. H. Roumieu Gough has accomplished his 
scheme of federation, or the Institute has made of ours a. 
“close profession,” have done away with the need of any 


profession at all; for nobody will be fool enough to pay 5 per. 


cent. commission to a F.R.I.B.A. when he can get the same 
thing from the stores at 15 per cent. discount, with a large 


variety of lithographic illustrations in the latest taste from which 


to select his pattern. : E ; 
A matter in this connection to which the attention of archi- 


tects has not, I think, hitherto been seriously directed, is the . 
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position assumed by certain land and building companies, 
which shall be nameless, in the supply of ready-made houses 
to order. Go where you will round London—and it is much 
the same, I believe, in the case of other large cities—you will 
find whole districts of very unifor.nly-designed houses, generally 
with a Queen Anne flavour about them, or rather just a suffi- 
cient tinge of Queen Anne flavour to lead the inexperienced 
‘would-be householder to fancy he is in the presence of the 
genuine article (as supplied by School Boards, &c.). Need I 
describe them? Plenty of red brick “facings” and a little red 
terra-cotta, or perhaps red concrete, where economy is studied ; 
some trifling eccentricity in the matter of sashes, and a ten- 
dency to unnecessary gables. Even these few touches would 
enable the expert to discover this class of house, and they are 
present with us in abundance. Now, not only have we whole 
rows, and streets, and terraces of these company houses, all 
built to one design, but they are finished to suit every taste. 
You may take a house with a green dining-room, or a red 
dining-room, or a chocolate-coloured dining-room, all nicely 
finished with dado papers; the before-mentioned cast-iron 
overmantels picked out to match the wall-paper ; everything 
spick and span and ready to move into to-morrow. Or, if you 
have rural tastes, you may base your choice on the mode of 
planting, and be guided in your selection of this or that house, 
not so much by the grey drawing-room or the terra-cotta colour 
drawing-room, as by the garden with the laurels and thujas, or 
the one which gives future promise of a wealth of “cedar 
shade.” You may, perhaps, consider at first sight that this is 
only the game of the speculative builder over again, and, to 
some extent, this is certainly the case; but a company with 
large capital and vast resources can do much more, and injure 
the architectural profession much more deeply than our old foe 
the speculator—I will not call him the “jerry builder.” Such 
companies as these keep their own tame architect, and perhaps 
their private decorative artist. They do their work, I must say, 
extremely well, and by the very scale of their business can 
carry on building operations with wonderful cheapness. In 
fact, they have, no doubt, very seriously handicapped the pro- 
fessional speculative builder, and in so far they have done 
good. I fear, however, that the modern tendency is all in the 
direction of leaving the design of a building, both in what 
concerns the exterior and the interior, to those who are only 
too willing to undertake this work for us, and to leave out of 
the calculation altogether the unfortunate architect ; and 
though this is all rather a digression from my subject, I trust 
you will excuse me for having strayed away with these remarks. 

To return to the fireplace, which, like so many other 
matters in architectural work, is a. survival. Of course, the fire- 
place is a doomed feature. I do not say doomed because of 
the impending exhaustion of our coal supply, or because it is 
now possible to burn oil in nice little ornamental terra- 
cotta stoves, at a cost of a farthing an hour, orless ; but doomed 
because we are on the eve of better times in heating and 
ventilation, and nothing so entirely unscientific and unsatis- 
factory as the ordinary open fireplace will ever be seen (except 
as a Curiosity in our museums) one hundred years hence. Bad 
as it is, however, in every way from the sanitarian’s point of 
view, I think that English people will not relinquish the 
domestic hearth without a struggle. There is a sentiment 
about the non-existent chimrey-corner which no petroleum 
stove, however perfect, will conjure up, and there is a sense of 
comfort and delight associated ‘“ with our own fireside” (clearly, 
therefore, only a winter sentiment) which it would be sad to 
Icse. In the near future, when some great heating company, 
with some new hideous monopoly, has contracted with the local 
board or the local authorities to lay on to our houses by meter 
the necessary supply of superheated steam, or the proper 
amount of dry, filtered, pure mountain air, of precisely the right 
temperature at every season of the year, and at the same time to 
remove by exhaust pipes all the foul and vitiated air of the 
neighbourhood at so much per cubic rood, or per 1,000 cubic 
feet, also by meter—in those days, of course, the fireplace will 
vanish, and we shall brick up the opening which now yields 
us such a grateful and refreshing odour of soot whenever the 
fire is not lighted, and there happens to be a down draught. 
Whether or no the architect will still feel called upon to produce 
a semblance of a fireplace, a niche to be filled with flowers, or 
a silent resting-place for the “ ornaments” of a departed “ fire- 
stove,” I will not venture to predict. All that one can say with- 
out fear of contradiction is that when no use for it any longer 
remains it will gradually lose its prominence, and in time be 
improved out of sight altogether. 

While the need of it still exists, there is much that the 
architect can do to render the fireplace and its surroundings not 
only more attractive than we generally find them, but also better 
adapted for their intended use. Thus we have to recognise 
that our chief business is to provide a large heating surface, 
capable of rapidly taking up the heat of the burning fuel, and 
of imparting that heat readily to a supply of fresh external air. 
We must remember, too, that the only mission of the fireplace 
1s not to heat the room; it has also, generally speaking, to 
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ventilate the apartment. All these points should be duly 
studied by the architect, and not be left entirely to the tender 
mercies of the hardware merchant who supplies the grate. I 
am quite in favour, from actual observations, of that form of 
stove and fireplace combined which projects forward somewhat 
into the room, or is placed under an arched projection, and fur- 
nishes a liberal supply of heated air, which may either be used 
in the room itself, or conveyed into another room or a bedroom 
above. Ina stove of this description we obtain the advantage 
of an open fire, together with the utmost effect from the fuel 
consumed therein. Much quaintness and picturesqueness may 
often be obtained from the use of a dog-grate set in a richly- 
tiled recess; but we must remember that this return to an 
antiquated practice involves great waste of fuel, and frequently 
great sacrifice of comfort. To my mind a well-equipped 
fireplace of this description is seen at its best during the 
summer months. I am bound to admit that many improve- 
ments have been recently introduced, such as the various forms 
of slow-combustion stoves, and the numerous well devised 
schemes for adding fresh coal beneath, or partly coking the 
coal before it reaches the grate; and in many directions 
attempts are being made to render our domestic consumption 
of fuel less wasteful and objectionable. But for one stove of a 
good type, there are probably 1,000 bad ones in use, and little 
real advantage can accrue from the steps now being taken in 
the right direction unless much more is accomplished than is at 
present effected. For this we must look to the guidance and 
skill of the architect, and there are few points connected with 
indoor architecture needing more care and attention than the 
fireplace. 

Practically, the only feature common both to the exterior 
and the interior—for here we may leave the door out of account 
—is the window; and in the matter of windows, speaking on 
behalf of the internal arrangements, I think householders are 
great sufferers. They are virtually slaves to the elevation, for 
nobody dreams of placing the windows where they will look 
best, or where they will suit best when seen inside the rooms. 
The architect, when he has ruled a couple of pencil-marks on. 
his front to indicate the position of his floor joists, considers 
that he has conscientiously done his duty to the interior, and 
he places his windows in twos or in threes, high or low, square- 
headed or Gothic, according to his own fancy, or to suit the 
style. I quite admit that the interior convenience has smallk 
claims ; but I venture to suggest that windows carried right up 
to the cornice of the room, with no place for the curtain poles, 
bedroom windows only 2 feet above the floor, long, thin, narrow 
windows, windows high up and windows low down, and a host 
of lop-sided windows of all kinds, should, if possible, be 
avoided. As I incline, on the score of comfort, to low rooms, 
so do I also most strongly prefer windows wider than they 
are high, also bay windows and projecting windows of all 
kinds. I am speaking now only with respect to internal. 
effect. 

I think of all contrivances we now suffer from at the hands 
of the builder, the most abominable and the most utterly un- 
principled is the guillotine sash. No thinking man sitting down 
to work out the design for a window on true principles would 
ever evolve such an abortion, and this vile contrivance plainly 
shows how entirely the architect is a slave to precedent. This 
form of sash has, of course, some small advantages to counter- 
balance its defects: for one thing, it invariably fits so badly 
into the frame that it supplies sufficient draughts of external air 
to enable the fire to burn; but then it must be remembered 
that the sashes rattle all night if there be any wind. It is not 
within my province to attempt to calculate the amount of sash- 
line the windows of an ordinary household will require in the 
course of the year, to set down the number of lives annually 
sacrificed in attempting to clean such windows, or to estimate 
the amount of property they enable the burglar to secure by 
shifting the fastening with a putty-knife. These are all matters 
the lover of statistics may undertake ; but the total would be 
in many ways an interesting one, if it could be accurately: 
ascertained. Ofcourse, I shall be told that there are patent 
plans for removing the upper sash from within and for turning 
it inside out, for the purpose of cleaning; that there are spring 
sash-fasteners, and screw-down sash-fasteners, and a host of 
contrivances, which we generally apply after our house has been. 
robbed for the first time; and that sash-lines were devised to. 
give employment to, and to provide an annuity for, a deserving 
class of workmen, in the same way as sanitary apparatus, 
exists for the benefit of the plumber and his apprentice. 
These arguments are all very well in their way, but they would. 
not convince me that the guillotine sash has any real claim. 
upon our regard. You will never find one abroad, though I 
cannot say that foreign sashes are much better than ours ; but 
where woodwork is all made by machinery, and all scamped, 
we cannot expect much ingenuity. A window patiently thought 
out, with tightly-fitting small casements to open—we do not 
want the entire sash to open at once; we might as well take out 
the whole side of the house, as the Japanese do—with pleasant 
seats in it, and with room for the blinds and curtains. A 
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window such as this may become a domestic luxury instead of 
being a curse, with its weights, and pulleys, and boxings. It 
only exists as a kind of drawing torture for the architectural 
pupil, and it is a constant terror in examinations before the 
unwary. 

Great care should be exercised in selecting the place for the 
door when choice is left to us in this matter. When it is a 
question of reaching a bedroom from a small landing, or 
avoiding a staircase, of course we are often tied down to one 
place in the room and no other. In the dining-room the door is 
often so placed as, every time it is opened, to prevent the ser- 
vant from passing round the guests seated at table, or it renders 
the passage to the sideboard an enterprise of circumnavigation, 
requiring great courage and ingenuity. It is as well to mark 
on the plan the position of a dining-table, say 10 feet by 4 feet 
6 inches, and also the plan of the sideboard. With these facts 
before him the arcnitect is less liable to go astray in placing the 
door. In the L-shaped rooms I so strongly advocate the 
position of the door can be arranged so as to avoid these 
difficulties, and there is far less danger of draughts if the door 
is placed in the recess. We readin novels of doors which, 
when a concealed spring or knob is pressed, slide back noise- 
lessly into the wall. Such a plan presents no real obstacles in 
the matter of execution, but doors are generally so hung as to 
conceal the room and its contents until fully opened, and a door 
which had a tendency to glide into the wall at the slightest 
provocation would not find favour in every household. On 
carefully thinking the matter over, I incline to the belief that 
hinges will not readily be superseded, and that a door which 
one could roll up or slide away would entail many dis- 
advantages. As I had something to say about window 
fastenings, I may draw attention to the fact that many improve- 
ments have been made upon the primitive spindle and knob for 
doors, and that some of the more recent inventions are, in my 
humble opinion, greatly to be preferred. 

There are few subjects of more importance in the indoor 
architecture of the present day than sanitary arrangements, 
and these architects have, by common consent, until within 
quite recent times, felt to be wholly unworthy of their attention. 
In fact, it was not until the “ sanitary engineer” came upon the 
scene and loudly announced that the architect was an ignoramus, 
and not to be trusted, that the profession awoke to a due sense 
of its responsibilities. Not only was it decidedly unpleasant to 
have your system of drainage denounced as “unscientific,” your 
beloved “ pan-closet” described as “ filthy,” and your traps as 
“no traps at all,’ except for the unlucky householder; but 
when, in addition to all this, you found yourself quietly shunted 
for a new man, who undertook to set matters right after he had 
plainly shown the architects to be all wrong, it was too much 
to be patiently endured. Architects are, we know, a very 
patient race, and the sanitary professor has got his foot in the 
door and will not easily be dismissed. It behoves us, there- 
fore, as the younger members of the profession, to be very 
careful about the sanitary details. 

First, as to the water supply and the cistern. The supply 
pipe should be carried up ina shaft, if possible made to com- 
municate with the kitchen, so that in cold weather it may be 
filled with a current of warmed air. The cistern, instead of 
being, as we too frequently find it, stuck away in some dark 
and inaccessible hole under the roof, should be placed in the 
very best light we can obtain for it. I remember, in the early 
days of the drainage scare, that our friend 177. Punch had an 
illustration of a room in the house of a man of taste, in which 
all the drain-pipes, made of Della-Robbia ware, richly modelled 
with relief ornaments and glazed with majolica colours, were 
carried down through the centre of the apartment from the 
rooms above, and the gentleman of the house was explaining to 
a visitor the advantage of having all the traps and joints under 
constant personal supervision. Well, in such a home of taste, 
the cistern would, I suppose, have been made of plate-glass, 
and have been placed on the drawing-room table. It would in 
all cases be advisable, if possible, to partition off a space for it 
in the attics, well-lighted and under lock and key, in which the 
cistern could be frequently examined and cleaned out. The 
cistern should have a close-fitting cover, and the cistern-room 
would be kept warm by fixing just below the cold-water cistern 
the hot-water reservoir tank. For use in the closet the supply 
should, of course, be wholly distinct from the water used for 
drinking and cooking. 

The closet should, if practicable, be arranged so that access 
to it is obtained from a passage with a current of external air 
across it, obtained from the windows on either side; the soil- 
pipe should be carried up, of the full diameter, to 3 feet or 4 feet 
above the eaves, clear of the attic windows and chimneys, the 
valve apparatus, or that with a side-flush arrangement, should 
be employed. The drains should be carefully tested under the 
architect’s own immediate supervision, by filling them with 
water before they are covered up in the trenches. I should use 
cast-iron pipes with lead joints under the house, and all stone- 
ware pipes should be laid in concrete. A proper air discon- 
nection must be provided, and all sinks, lavatories, baths, &c., 


should have wastes discharging on a grating in the open air, 
Space warns me, however, to avoid a lecture on sanitary 
matters. I can only again urge that these details should on no 
account be left to the discretion of the plumbers, ~ 

There are a host of minor points I have left untouched, for 
I had a few very uncomplimentary remarks to make on the 
subject of plasterers’ enrichments, centre-flowers, and mould- 
ings generally. These must be stored up for some future dis- 
cussion. I will only, in conclusion, relieve my mind on the 
subject of gas and the mode in which we burnit. It is quite 
impossible to estimate or to form any opinion as to the amount 
of injury inflicted upon ourselves and our dwellings owing to 
the faulty arrangements made for the burning of gas. It is only 
by the rarest possible chance that we ever find proper provision 
made for carrying away the waste products arising from its 
consumption, and, in the absence of suitable exhausts and out- 
lets for the vitiated air, gas is an unmitigated evil. I have 
long convinced myself that a vast amount of injury is done to 
the eyesight by continued exposure to a naked gas flame. Gas 
used with an Argand burner is, I believe, less deleterious ; 
while some of the recent inverted-flame burners, in which a 
disc or plate of some refractory substance is raised to a high 
temperature by means of the gas burned in contact with it, 
and in which the whole of the heated and impure air is col- 
lected and removed as soon as formed, are practically a very 
near approach to perfection. It is, therefore, all the more 
strange that, notwithstanding the wonderful progress recently 
made, we still continue to employ the antiquated and objection- 
able open-flame burners in our houses. I think J am justified 
in assuming that the architect in future must have something to 
say also in the domain of the gasfitter, and I trust ere long to 
see the present absurd and unmeaning ‘ Brummagem™” gas- 
fittings banished from our homes. In conclusion, I must 
apologise for the somewhat disconnected and discursive nature 
of my paper, and I trust I have brought together a few ideas 
upon which we may be able to found a discussion. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow Archzological Society, the 
L last of the session, was held on the 15th inst. in the 
rooms of the society, Bath Street, Professor Veitch, president, 
in the chair. rap rae 

Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan read a communication from Mr. 
George MacGregor, F.S.A. Scot., on some antiquarian dis- 
coveries at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. He briefly reviewed 
the history of the castle and the discoveries made during the 
alterations on the configuration of the ground in front of the 
Infirmary in 1853, when, among other things, were found the 
ancient drawbridge, consisting of twelve beams of oak, Several 
cannon balls, and the gallows-stone. Since that time nothing 
had been done in the way of searching for further remains of 
the castle, as it was generally thought that all that required to 
be done was to collect the notices of it and put them in read- 
able form. In January last, however, Dr. Thomas, superin- 
tendent of the Infirmary, found that the steps leading up to the 
main door of the institution were sinking, and that there were 
evidences of water underneath. The water-pipes and drains 
in the vicinity were examined, together with a pipe leading 
from the bishop’s well to an iron pump in front of the terrace, 
but nothing was found to account for the damage. In the 
month of March the steps were removed, and the workmen 
came upon a large flat stone. This they lifted, and discovered 
a shaft, between four and five feet square, lined with black oak 
an inch thick, with corner beams of the same wood six inches 
by seven. The shaft was filled with what appeared to be 
spring water. The workmen sounded it with an iron punch to 
a depth of about ten feet, when they came upon a stone or 
some other hard substance. Nothing further transpired of an 
antiquarian interest, except that in the course of the excavations 


a dry-stone dyke was found under the gravel path, a little to the 


west of the shaft, having beside it some animal mould 
whether the remains of human beings or of the brute 
creation could not be said. The shaft was cut down to admit 
of its waters being led into the ordinary drain, and the steps were 
built over. It was unfortunate that the circumstances did not 
permit of a more thorough examination of the shaft, and, 
particularly, that the water was not pumped out. It was 
possible that many pretty theories might have been elaborated 
regarding the discovery—that the shaft was the entrance to the 
traditional subterranean passage between the castle and the 
cathedral, or between Glasgow and Rutherglen ; or it might be 
suggested that it was a dungeon for the incarceration of 
prisoners in the olden time. The evidences, however, were 
all in favour of the idea that the shaft was that of a well, and 
it was certainly the case that if in former days it was not used 
as such, a spring had now found its way into it. During the 
excavations in 1853 an ashpit was found in the vicinity of the 
present discovery, but the appearances of the two shafts seemed 
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to have been very different. Mr. MacGregor added that in 
the course of his conversations with Dr. Thomas, he was 
informed that up to 1870 there stood in the Castle Street quad- 
rangle of the Infirmary an apple tree, long past fruit-bearing, 
which was evidently the sole survivor of the archbishop’s 
garden. But there was a still more important matter, as it was 
understood that no remains of the old castle were now above 
ground. Underneath what was called the Chronic Surgical 
House, and adjoining the Vicar’s Alley, closed up only a few 
years ago, were some extensive portions of the castle wall. 
Indeed this portion of the buildings was founded upon it. 
These remains were about 70 feet long, 17 feet to 18 feet high 
in some parts, and between 4 feet and 5 feet thick. This 
showed that the commonly accepted plan of the castle placed 
it 10 yards or 15 yards too far south, and that the front wall of 
the Infirmary instead of being shown as in the rear of the castle 
site, was very near the middle of it. 

In the course of some remarks offered by a member of the 
society, the opinion was expressed that the aperture was not a 
well, as the bishop’s well was situated beneath the spot on 
which Lord Provost Lumsden’s statue now stands, and it was 
difficult to understand why there should be two wells so near 
to each other. 

Mr. John Honeyman read a paper on “ Vitrified Forts, more 
especially as regarded their mode of construction.” He de- 
scribed one situated on the shore of Loch Fyne, nearly opposite 
Tarbert, and which he thought extremely valuable in this con- 
nection. Fortunately the fort was very much out of the way, 
so that it had escaped the fate of those which lay within the 
reach of the ordinary tourist. He directed special attention to 
the appearances of the vitrified walls in section. At all points 
they presented the same structural appearance. There was a 
wedge-shaped mass of vitrified material about 6 feet broad at 
the top by about 4 feet deep, resting on each side on dry-built 
rubble. It seemed to increase the perplexity as to the utility of 
the forts by the carefully vitrified portion resting on such an 
insecure base. How the heat was produced was one of the 
unsolved puzzles in connection with the forts. It might be 
interesting, he said, to compare with the old examples the 
specimens of vitrified stones which were to be found on the top 
of the Baronne Hill in Bute, where the fusion had been effected 
by the heat of an immense bonfire. It could hardly be 
doubted, he said, that the barbarians who constructed the vitri- 
fied forts had command of a heat still more intense, for 
although the use of a flux would facilitate the liquefaction of 
the vitrifiable stones, it would hardly account for the meta- 
morphic appearance of the more refractory ones. What was 
found was that not only were the loose stones, especially 
towards the centre of the wall, thoroughly grouted and bound 
together by the flowing vitreous matter, but also that the stones 
in the upper part of the wall had been subjected toa very great 
heat. The effort seemed out of all proportion to the result 
obtained, because after all the wall was a weak structure, very 
easily undermined or climbed, and a rampart of turf would 
probably have been as good for purposes of defence. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Honeyman. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS FOR SCOTLAND. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Association was held in 

the Professional Hall, George Street, on the 15th inst. 
The president, Mr. G. Washington Browne, occupied the chair. 
Mr. James Sellars, president of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, read a paper on the “General Building and Sanitary 
Regulations for Scotland.” He began by stating that the 
Glasgow Institute had long held the opinion that such regula- 
tions should be eliminated from the various Police Acts, and 
embodied in a separate Act, in which all matters relating to the 
construction and sanitary arrangement of buildings would be 
dealt with, and which Bill should, in his opinion, be applicable 
to the whole of Scotland. His audience were aware that a 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill had been before Par- 
liament for some time, and it had now passed the House of 
Lords. He thought the Bill a very excellent one in respect of 
its sanitary regulations, but it was not, in his view, satisfactory 
as regards building regulations. Indeed, in his opinion, it 
might be said that the Bill did not contain building regulations 
at allin the proper sense. The details of building construction, 
which could be clearly defined, and were so defined in the 
Metropolitan Building Act, were left indefinite and general. A 
building, according to this Act, was to be “ of sufficient strength 
_ and stability,” a phrase which would probably not be interpreted 
in the same way by any two persons. A similar indefiniteness ran 
through all the regulations relating to sanitary and building 
matters, and the probable unsatisfactory working of the Act 
was made all the more likely, as there was no proper provision 
made for the administration of the regulations, especially in 
very small burghs, where the Commissioners who were to 
administer them could not be expected to be properly qualified 


to judge of such matters themselves, or able to afford to have 
properly qualified officials to advise them. Mr. Sellars described 
at some length the regulations as to drainage, widths of streets, 
heights of buildings in streets, and free space areas ; construc- 
tion of buildings, &c , contained in the Police Acts of the chief 
burghs in Scotland, and the corresponding regulations in the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, and also the existing 
provisions and those proposed in the new Bill for the adminis- 
tration of the regulations. He was of opinion that such matters. 
were not in their proper place in a Police Bill, which fittingly 
enough dealt with the regulation of hackney-coaches, pawn- 
brokers, fireworks, and gunpowder, &c., and that the time had 
come when a separate Building Act was required. He said 
that there was a great diversity of opinion in the various burghs 
as to the best regulations, and he believed that the provisions 
for administering them and those in the new Act would be 
found not to be the best in all cases. Indeed, he was of opinion 
that in small burghs especially they might be the very worst 
which could be devised, and open to many abuses. He thought 
that if the best building and sanitary regulations would be 
defined—and he saw no reason why they should not be—every 
burgh, large or small, ought to get the benefit of them. Mr. 
Sellars concluded by urging the association to co-operate with the 
Glasgow Institute, and probably other architectural associations 
in Scotland, with a view to obtain a separate Building Act. If 
the Burgh Police and Health Bill passed in its present condi- 
tion it would probably hamper legislation on the subject for 
many years to come. He thought that if the architects in 
Scotland were agreed that such a general building and sanitary 
or health Act, apart from a mere police regulation Act, was 
necessary and desirable, it was very likely that an expression 
of their views would have the desired effect in the proper 
quarter, and it might not be too late even yet to make a 
representation to the authorities. At the conclusion of the 
paper and discussion a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Sellars, and it was intimated that the matter spoken to by that 
gentleman was under the consideration of the council of the 
association. 


EXHIBITION OF BELGIAN ART IN 


LIVERPOOL. 


HE Liverpool International Exhibition is to be without an 
art gallery. The committee of the Art Club accordingly 
resolved to fill the void to some extent by holding in their 
gallery an exhibition of Continental art. The generous support 
given at the outset by the Belgian Government to the promoters 
of the Liverpool International Exhibition decided the committee 
to limit the proposed exhibition to the works of Belgian artists. 
They appealed to the Cercle Artistique of Antwerp for assist- 
ance, and, through the good offices of one of the members of 
that society (Professor William Layton), a Belgian committee 
was formed for the selection of the works of artists who might 
desire to contribute. ‘The Belgian Government, with its accus- 
tomed liberality in the interests of art, has consented to defray 
the expenses of transport of the works to be exhibited at the 
Art Club, and thereby has secured the excellence of the collec- 
tion. The committee are now able to announce that an exhibi- 
tion of works by Belgian painters, to which nearly every well- 
known Belgian artist will contribute, will be opened in their 
gallery, 98 Upper Parliament Street, in May next, and will 
remain open until October. The committee, taking into con- 
sideration the manner in which they have been met by the 
Belgian Government, and desiring to give the Belgian artists 
the full benefit of the unusually favourable circumstances in 
Liverpool this year, have decided to make an exception to their 
custom, and to permit the works to be exhibited for sale and 
the prices marked in the catalogue. 


Fulham Vestry Hall Competition. 


SiR,—I* also have received a communication from the 
Vestry clerk similar to the one sent to Messrs. Newman, and 
published with their letters in your last issue. I at once 
addressed a series of questions to the Vestry (a copy of which I 
send for publication, if you think them of any use), and declined 
to compete again unless satisfactory answers could be given. 
Up to the present time no reply has reached me. 

The decision arrived at by the Vestry merits the con- 
demnation and contempt of all to whom it has been addressed. 

Like Messrs. Newman, I, as a member of the Institute, 
entered upon this competition solely on the faith of a promise 
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that an independent professional assessor was to be appointed, 
and in Mr. Currey’s name a guarantee was given that a decision 
could be depended upon free from fear or favour. As in 
Messrs. Newman’s case, my designs were by him considered 
worthy of a premium, though of a lower degree, and, with 
Messrs. Newman, I decline to take any further steps in this 
matter in its present condition. 

The thanks of all who take part in competitions are due to 
Messrs. Newman for the firm and straightforward course they 
have resolved to take, and I for one will follow their lead 
loyally in refusing to have anything to do with the Fulham 
Vestry in a second competition under terms the significance of 
which is so evident. 

I think this case is not only one for the Competitions Memo 
rial Committee, but for the Institute itself, to take up and mark 
with its censure. Surely if the Institute appoint the assessor, 
his name should not be permitted to be used as a mere Cat’s- 
paw to attract architects to a competition in which otherwise 
they would not have taken part. 

I trust, altogether apart from selfish considerations, that 
ether competitors, whether members of the Institute or any 
other society or not, will stand their ground and treat the 
invitation sent to them in the manner it deserves. I fear it 
will be useless to expect this from the whole twelve (if what 
rumour says be true), but I venture to urge it in the strongest 
manner I possibly can upon all members of our parent society 
who may be inclined to waver in hopes of snatching a vic- 
tory in a competition conducted in such a manner as this has 
been. 

The Fulham Vestry have provided us with an excellent 
opportunity of putting in practice those maxims of regard for 
the honour and fair treatment of our profession, about which so 
much has been written and spoken for years past—maxims 
which, alas ! have hitherto been honoured more in the breach 
than in the observance, and treated as excellent from an abstract 
point of view only, but which in the present instance, with the 
help of just a little self-denial and sinking of personal interest, 
can be utilised in such a manner as to work an important influ- 
ence not only upon this but upon future competitions.—I am, 
sir, truly yours, THos. EDWARD PRYCE, 

Author of Design marked “ Montgomery.” 

9 Argyll Street, W.: April 20, 1886. 


[Copy. ] 
Vestry Hall Competition. 
9 Argyll Street, Regent Street, W.: 
April 14, 1886. 

Dear Sir, —The farticulars and notice which reached me last 
Saturday state that, as none of the designs came up to the require- 
ments of tne Vestry, the unusual course of ignoring the arbitrator’s 
award has been determined on, and a second competition is instituted, 
in which the threz competitors chosen by the arbitrator and a number 
of others selected by the committee are invited to take part. No 
arbitrator isto be employed, and we are to submit our designs to the 
judgment of the Vestry alone. 

Without commenting on the manifest injustice of not bestowing the 
awards in accordance with the arbitrator's deci-ion to the three com- 
petitors chosen by him (of whom I had the honour to be one), or to 
the breach of faith to the whole number of the competitors by such a 
departure from the original terms of the competiticn, I should like to 
have answers to the following questions. 

The des‘gns, we are informed, do not meet the Vestry’s require- 
ments. Are we to have no further particulars given us of what these 
may be, or any details by which we may be enabled to discern the 
ideal of the Vestry ? 

The plans are to be sent in without any dis‘inctive mark, motto 
or colour, What is intended by this? Are the }lans of the several 
floors ot to be coloured as permitted by the original condi'ions ; or is 
it supposed that after these designs have been be‘ore the Vestry and 
its committee for months, every peculiarity of p'an discussed, and 
finally the actual names of the competitors disclosed, that the pretence 
of secrecy can be of any gcod? 

The plans, when revised, are to be sent in by May 22. Now, the 
new particulars speak only of *‘ plans.” Is this to include sections 
and elevations as before, together with a new repo:t applicable to the 
altered condition of affairs? And, if so, have the Vestry taken into 
consideration the fact that designs such as these are the outcome of no 
small amount of thought, expense, and skill; thet for the actual work 
of revising them the time stated is totally inadequate, and, as no hing 
is said about premiums, the reward held out to eleven out of tweive 
competitors is precisely nil. 

1 shall be glad. to receive your answer a; soon as possible, as, 
unless something definite is formulated as to the intention of the 
Vestry and the security of competitors for an impartial award, I for 
one cannot un’ertake to compete.—I am, dear sir, truly yours, 

(Signed) THos. EDWARD PRYCE. 
C. J. Foakes, Esq., Vestry Offices, Walham Green. 


The Liverpool City Council on Tuesday decided to 
obtain tenders for lighting the large bali-room in the town hall 
by electricity. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Edinburgh.—The new Free St. Andrew’s Church, Drums- 
heugh Gardens, Edinburgh, designed by Messis. Campbell, 
Douglas & Sellars, Glasgow, was opened lately. The style 
adopted may be called composite in character, as Elizabethan 
or Jacobean is, combining the lofty features and general effect 
of a Gothic mass, worked out in detail of a more or less 
Classical description. Externally, the north front, which is the 


only one well seen, is striking. Built of the fine hard bluish-. 


grey Hermand stone, the mouldings and walling are all sharp 


and well defined. The three great entrance doors, with their. 


wrought-iron gates, the four strong buttresses which run up to 
the main cornice, and the three double Romanesque-looking 
windows, with the rose-window in the pediment of the high 
gable, all combine to mark a commanding elevation. The 
apex is surmounted by a simple Latin cross rising from a globe. 


This central gable is about 45 feet wide and nearly 100 feet 


high to the top of the cross. On the west side of the church is 
the lecture-hall, which accommodates about three hundred, and 
there also is the session-house, &c. The church is seated for 
850 persons, these being provided for with a more than usually 
liberal allowance of space. All the upholstery and fittings of 
the church and the various rooms are of a complete and com- 
fortable description. All the ornamental details, such as those 
of the iron gates, the painted glass, the gas pendants, the 
greater part of the stone carving, the scheme of the painting, 
and the church furniture, are all designed specially by the 
architects. The cost of the building is expected to be between 
12,0007, and 13,0007. The principal tradesmen were :—For 
mason work, Mr. Colville, Edinburgh ; joiner work, Messrs. 
Beattie & Sons, Edinburgh ; plumber work, Messrs. James 
Johnston & Son, Glasgow ; plaster work, Mr. Annan, Edin- 
burgh ; slater work, Mr. Robert Graham, Edinburgh ; painter 
work, Messrs. M‘Farlane & Wallace, Edinburgh ; and heating 
and ventilation, Mr. W. W. Christie, Glasgow. 


GENERAL. 


The 
closed on Monday. The total number of visitors since 
December 31 was 14,000, of whom 8,709 paid for admission. 


Mr. A. Granam will read a paper on May 17 at the Institute 
of Architects upon Tunisia, which will be illustrated by sepia 
drawings on a large scale, which were taken during Mr. 
Graham’s three journeys through Tunisia. : 


The Ita‘ian Natioval Exuibition of Fine Arts is to be 
held in Venice next year, and the committee for its promotion 
have issued an appeal to Italian artists to render it worthy of 
the country’s traditions. 


A Picture by the late F. R. Lee, R.A, Zre Watering 
Place, has been presented to the Wolverhampton Art Gallery 
by Mr. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 

An Exhibition of the works of contemporary artists is to be 
held in Amsterdam during the months of September and 
October. Examples of painting, sculpture, architecture, en- 
graving, design, and lithography will be received up to 
September 7. 

Tne Sevres Prize has not been awarded this year as all 
the models were deemed insufficient. The subject was an 
allegory of the results of the French Revolution. 

Mr. Adrien Chaucel has obtained the prize of 4,000 francs 
founded by the late M. Duc. 

Mr. H. Roumteu Gcugh has been commissioned by the 
Bishop of Colombo to prepare designs for a cemetery chapel, 
which it is proposed to erect upon a site given for the purpose 
by the Government. 

Mr. Jethro A. Cossins’ Plans were adopted on Tuesday 
for the public buildings in Darlaston, which will consist of 
board room, surveyor’s office, collector’s office, town hall, 
free library, caretaker’s house, &c. There were six com- 
petitors. 

Widdrie Marischall House was visited by the members 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association on Saturday, when 
a paper was read by Mr. T. Ross, architect. 


The Saxon Chapel at Deerburst is to be put in repair by 
a local committee of Gloucestershire gentlemen. The Tudor 
timbered house on the east will remain, but on the west there 
is an erection with a wing of stables-and outhouses running out 
at right angles, which it is hoped that the tenant and the sur- 
veyors will consent to have removed, so that a clear space may 
be left tc show the angle of the chapel. 


Aberdeen Exhibition of Art and Industry was 


Fe eS ee ee Oe 


A Public Fark, extending over six acres, was opened on 


Saturday at Ayr. 


Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors for Counting-houses.— 
69 Fleet Street. 
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DuBLIN possesses two cathedrals—one of them, which 
is known as Christ Church, was restored by the late Mr. 
STREET at enormous cost, which was borne by a local dis- 
tiller. In 1038 a building was founded on the site by the 
Danish king, of which no trace exists. Immediately after 
the English invasion in the twelfth century, SrroncBow, 
the leader, erected a cathedral of which a part remains. 
The nave was built in the thirteenth century, but collapsed 
to a great extent owing to the subsidence of the founda- 
tion. The cloisters were on the south side, but they were 
cleared away, and in 1610 law courts were erected on the 
garth, Mr. Srreer did not concern himself about the 
cloisters, for his work was with the cathedral, where he 
displayed great insight as an archeologist. Mr. Drew, 
R.H.A., the cathedral architect, seems, however, to have 
been haunted with an idea that much might yet be dis- 
covered about the cloisters. In 1881 he was able to 
discover a clue to their exact position, but although Irish- 
men are supposed to be proud of their past history, they 
are never eager to pay for archeological investigations. 
Lately an Open Spaces Committee was formed in Dublin, 
and the cathedral authorities agreed that the green sward 


should be converted into a public garden. Mr. Drew 
utilised the opportunity offered by the works. First, the 
piers of the old law courts were revealed. ‘Then the 


remains of the thirteenth century chapter-house were brought 
to light. From what was met with it is plain that the 
building was in fine style with a groined roof. It measured 
50 feet by 25 feet. At the eastern end several stone coffins 
were found; one evidently belonged to an archbishop. It 
might have been supposed that many valuable relics would 
still exist, but in Medieval times the sanctity of the tomb 
was not always respected, and the graves of the Irish 
dignitaries were rifled long ago. The discoveries are so 
important that if the Government cannot take part in their 
extension, a public subscription should at once be got up to 
enable the work to be done. 


Iv is not only the cathedral ground which affords a 
field for research. Within a short distance is St. Audeon’s 
Church, of which the greater part is in a state of ruin. 
The Portlester chapel connected with it has been scheduled 
as an ecclesiastical memorial, and is therefore vested in the 
Commissioners of Public Works, who will see that no 
further dilapidation arises to it. The district near the 
church is squalid, and it has been proposed that the ancient 
burial-ground could be converted into an open space con- 
taining an acre and a half if a sum of 6oo/. could be 
obtained. It is so long since there was an interment that 
there is not much risk of danger if the ground were utilised 
in that way. It is possible that in the excavations much 
will be discovered. That part of Dublin was at one time 
the most important, as is plain from the churches which 
were so close to one another. All the Medizval remains 
cannot have disappeared, and if a careful search is made 
much might be forthcoming for the collections in the new 
museum. 


M. ANTONIN Proust, who merits to be described as the 
Henry Cote of Paris, must feel a good deal of satisfaction 
at the completion and inauguration of the Museum of Com- 
parative Sculpture in the Trocadéro. It is seven years since 
the collection was commenced on the lines laid down by 
VIOLLET LE Duc; and very little encouragement was given 
to the work outside the commission on historic monuments. 
‘The museum is, of course, far more complete as a repre- 
sentative work than any of the existing museums of repro- 
ductions. Unless we are mistaken, the contents will be 
more familiar to English architects when they visit the 
Trocadéro than to natives, and no small pleasure will be 
derived at seeing so many old acquaintances in a new 
position and with a new look. The galleries are well 
lighted, they are bright and cheerful, and for students they 


have the advantage of being rarely crowded. In spite of 
its attractiveness, the Trocadéro has not yet become popular 
with all classes of Parisians, 


Ir will be better if M. ANroNnIN Proust is less persevering 
with another scheme. He has advocated the erection of a 
museum of decorative art ina district of Paris where few 
designers or workmen are to be found. In this he also 
resembles Henry Cote. Everyone knows that if some 
place nearer the centre of the metropolis had been selected 
instead of South Kensington, the Museum of the Science 
and Art Department would have been infinitely more useful. 
M. ANTONIN Proust was desirous to have the ruined Cour 
des Comptes near the French House of Commons turned 
into the museum. In that position it would be most acces- 
sible to a select class of the inhabitants of the city, but it 
would be remote from manufactories in which ornament is 
applied. A large number of the producers of industrial art 
have memorialised the society known as the Union Centrale 
des Arts Décoratifs on the subject. It was through the 
members of the Union that the collections were formed, 
which will be the nucleus of the museum. The memorialists 
set their faces against every scheme which proposes the 
erection of a museum in what may be called the West-en° 
of Paris. They say they do not want a palace, but: 
museum and library erected at small cost with well-manage: 
galleries, which will be open at all hours of the day, and 
especially from seven to ten o’clock in the evenings. Let 
the amateurs, if they want a school, find one where they 
please ; but the manufacturers have a more democratic and 
practical aim, and they rely on the Union to realise it. The 
battle of the sites was to have commenced on Thursday, 
but as everyone feels that industrialism demands support 
at the present time, there is little doubt that in the end the 
manufacturers will have their way. 


M. Locxkroy promised the Société Générale of French 
Architects that he would have recourse to competition to 
obtain a design for the exhibition of 1889. There is no 
doubt that the general plan proposed by M. ALpHanp will 
be adopted, but he is the last man in all France to interfere 
with the legitimate work of an architect. So long a period has 
been spent in discussing the financial aspects of the project, 
that very little time is left for maturing an architectural 
design. The Chambers will meet on May 25, and the 
Minister expects to be able to submit sketches to the 
members by that time. A month is an exceedingly limited 
time to allow for the production of a, design for so important 
a work, for in addition to convenient arrangement there 
must be striking effects. A happy thought may, however, 
inspire some architect’s imagination. There was no more 
successful exhibition building than that erected in Hyde 
Park in 1851. Yet the original draught was roughed out 
on a piece of blotting-paper while PAxToN was supposed to 
be investigating the misdeeds of a railway-porter who had 
been brought before him as chairman. The design after- 
wards owed much to Sir CHARLES Barry, who suggested 
the great arches, but the main features of the palace of glass 
were found in the impromptu sketch. 


Tue report of the Glasgow Architectural Association 
states that the roll now shows a membership of 51 (this 
exclusive of hon. members), an increase of g over last year, 
19 new members having joined and roresigned. There have 
been 17 meetings, with an average attendance of 20. A 
series of lectures has been delivered during the latter 
months of the session, attended by architectural assistants 
outside of the Association and those professionally interested, 
as well as by members. The subjects were :—“ Marbles, 
Mosaics, and Tiles,” “An Architectural Excursion,” “ Her- 
aldry,” ‘‘ Foundations,” and “Architectural Detail.” A 
class for the study of theoretical construction was held on 
Friday evenings, and was much appreciated, but the number 
enrolled was less than formerly. The chief novelty of the 
session was the publication in May of the first part of a 
sketch-book. It consists of twenty-two sheets, and the 
members have cause to congratulate themselves on the 
success of their first venture. If the list of contributors be 
small, it is one confined entirely to the membership of the 
Association without outside assistance. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—l. : 


LTHOUGH there are fewer drawings in the archi- 
tectural room than were seen last year—the numbers 
being 201 against 220—the first glance suggests that it is a 
better exhibition as a whole. In this respect the room 
differs from the remaining galleries, in which much will be 
found that is below the average character of English work. 
A stranger who visited the architectural room would hardly 
suppose that architects or builders can be still oppressed by 
the industrial depression. ‘This is caused by the preference 
which has been given to the work of English architects 
rather than to representations of ancient work. Last year 
in commenting on the exhibition we wrote :—‘ We are as 
great admirers of antiquity as the Academicians who 
arranged the room, but until we find casts of Medizval 
figures in the sculpture gallery and copies of works by early 
masters among the oil paintings, we shall maintain that it is 
contrary to the idea of an Academy to have the drawings 
which show the buildings designed by living architects sup- 
planted by sketches of ruins.” We are glad to see that our 
suggestion has been of some avail. 

The drawings of old work are not numerous. There is 
a view of S¢. Wicholas, Boulogne, by Mr. CORNEWALL JONES, 
which must have taken a long time to finish. Mr. TANSON 
has a small sketch of a court in the Farnese Palace, Mr. 
IncE has a view of Saltskog, Mr. Boppy has a water-colour 
of the Zomb of Walter de Grey, Mr. Bircu has a recon- 
struction of some old London houses, forming an interesting 
work, Mr. E. G. Harpy has two small sketches from Pavia, 
and that appears to exhaust all that is not representative of 
modern design. If here and there an old church or a house 
is to be seen, like Mr. Apams’s west front of St. Albans 
or Mr, MaAcLaren’s “ Park” at Ledbury, the drawing 
is more suggestive of the restoration than of the original 
work. 

The room may also be said to be free from drawings 
which have no connection with architecture. Mr. PoyNTER, 
R.A, has a design for the placard of an insurance office, 
which is certainly out of place ; and, although it is not large, 
it ought, on principle, to be at once transferred among the 
water-colours. We set a high value on Mr. PoyNTER’s 
decorative works, but the room belongs to architecture, 
and if Academicians will turn themselves into auxiliaries 
to advertising, let them build a new room to display their 
enterprise. ‘There are plenty of firms who will be ready to 
defray the cost. 

The Architect-Academicians, in dealing with the wall- 
space, have set an example which many will wish the 
painters would imitate. Mr. NorMANn SHaw, Mr. PEARSON, 
and Mr. Bop ey do not exhibit, and there is no architect 
who will not regret the absence of their works. Mr. 
WATERHOUSE has only two drawings, and one of them 
errs in being too small in size: Mr. AITcHISON’s two 
drawings are also small. It is also worth noting that, 
while Mr, Wixson’s Soane Medallion design appears on 
the walls, not one of the Academy prize drawings is 
visible. 

Among the exhibitors there are many whose names have 
been appearing in the catalogue for several years, but we 
also find several that are new. The majority of the draw- 
ings come from London architects. Still, the provinces 
have had an ample share of space. Leicester, Carlisle, 
Manchester, Northampton, Dublin, Reading, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Stoke, Newcastle, Sheffield, Oxford, &c., are 
represented. If numbers area test, Chester might claim this 
year the first place among English towns for architecture. 
Messrs. DoucLas & ForpDHAM have two drawings, so has 
Mr. Lockwoop. Messrs. Grayson & OuLD have three. 
They are all drawn by Mr. Hopkinson, who has one in his 
own name, Eight drawings out of one town is a remarkable 
success, and is well merited. 

Taken as a whole, there are more drawings of residences 
than of any other class of work. A foreign visitor would be 
surprised to find no trace of a Government building on the 
walls, unless we count a design for the Whitehall Offices. 
Municipal buildings are also scarce this year. Academic 
buildings are fairly well represented. About one-fourth of 
the drawings relate to church work 


The Public Hall, Beckenham, by Mr. VicERs, heads the 
list. It is a good brick building with flat pilasters on 
second floor, but the windows on ground floor appear 
rather small. The proportion between solids and voids 
gives a good deal of solidity to the building, of which the 
cost must have been limited. Messrs. Wyatr & SpIERS. 
have small views of a Ceuntry House in Hampshire, which 
is picturesque without and cosy within. Mr. Cooprr’s 
Flouse, Beckenham Park, is a good sample of the new 
suburban house, which is built with a view to investment. 
It is well broken up, and much is made of a balcony. Mr: 
S. J. Newman’s Mentone Villa is designed for an inclined 
site, and has as much of the modern Italian villa in its 
characteristics as if it had been produced on the spot: 
English residents abroad are too apt to forget the capabili- 
ties of their countrymen to design residences for them 
which, while being suitable to the district, will have 
interior arrangements that habit has made indispen- 
sable to an Englishman, but which foreign architects 
can rarely comprehend. A much larger Italian villa; 
and a fine example of composition, is also shown by 
Mr. PHENE Spiers, but it has been hung too high. 
Mr. CRowTHER’s Dining Hall, Middle Temple, is a water- 
colour. It was evidently the intention to make the 
work a memorial. The panels that run along both sides’ 
are filled with armorial shields in heraldic colours, arms are 
introduced in the windows, and armour is placed at regular 
intervals. ‘There is a screen at the end, and the whole 
interior in its richness is worthy of a prosperous corporation: 
with a long history. Sau 

Mr. CHAmPNE\S’s Ledford Grammar School shows aw 
addition to a building, of which we do not see enough to 
enable us to comprehend how far the new work was: 
determined by the old. The window heads are rather high- 
pitched, and seem to be equilateral triangles. The Old 
Falcon Inn, at Chester, by Messrs. GRAYSON & OULD, is in. 
the spirit of local work. The upper storey overhangs, and/ 
one window has almost the effect of a frieze. Zhe Firs, by 
Mr. C. F. Haywarp, is a large country mansion in red 
brick, excellently treated, without any sacrifice to mere’ 
effect. It would have been an advantage if a plan had been’ 
given to show relation between hall and rooms on ground 
floor. Mr. FeRcuson’s Additions to Milton Hall is a weak: 
drawing of a panelled room. Zhe School of Science and 
Art, Lincoln, is only shown in part, but if we may infer 
from the very good gateway we may conclude that the 
building is an ornament to the city. It is always difficult 
to reconcile height with the narrowness of a site in a 
London thoroughfare. Messrs. BATTERBURY & HUXLEY, 
in the Front in Terra-Cotta of 17 Oxford Street, suggest 
how the difficulties can be overcome by the aid of skill. 
The openings in shop floor are shown with arched heads. 
The windows in the upper storeys, it will be observed, have: 
a distinct relation to one another, so that some lines appear to’ 
run through. Some will say there is little in the simplicity 
that is seen in the design, but it would have needed’ 
less judgment to produce much greater variety. 
Messrs. CHARLES SMITH & Son’s Provincial Street 
Architecture is, like all their work, creditable, in suc- 
cessfully gaining effective groups without excessive cost, 
and in preserving a countrified character, if we may’ 
venture to apply such an adjective. The Soane Medallion 
Prize, by Mr. Witson, has already been illustrated in Zhe: 
Architect, and will be rememtered. It was the most’ 
vigorous example of Gothic that was seen in the Institute of 
late years. Messrs. GoLpIE, CHILD & GOLDIE have two 
views of the Church of St. James, Spanish Place, which 
they lately won in competition, but suffer under the dis 
advantage of the two being far apart. It will be a good. 
addition to London churches if it can be carried out in its. 
entirety, as it is shown on the drawings. Mr. T. G. 
Jackson has three drawings of his work in Oxford. The 


first is the University Building, adjoining the schools, in: 


which we see good treatment in the two large windows 
and porch. The new building for Corpus Christi College. 
is rather plain in style, and is shown on a drawing that 
is rather hard. In the House near Guildford, Mt.. 
WEATHERLEY has a pleasing half-timbered mansion. Mr. 
FLockHart’s Dining-room shows a low room with a. 
deep frieze, panelled, and a capacious fireplace. Every- 
body knows how well Mr. SEppon can work in Gothic, 
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but he must have been in a sanguine mood when 
he imagined that so ornate a building as is projected in his 
Design jor Memorial Church, Paisley, would be accepted in 
the North. Colour and gold are largely used, and rich 
marbles. At the end is an organ, with a gallery, and there 
seems a suggestion of a dome ; but, as there is no exterior 
view, it is impossible to say what is the form of the central 
opening. ‘The building would be a noble one, but the cost 
would scare a committee. Mr. SHERRIN’s House at Ingate- 
stone is rather plain in the lower storey, but forms a desirable 
cottage residence. Messrs. DEANE’s LVorthern Assurance 
‘Company's Offices in Dublin is a corner building. If the 
whole is for one purpose it does not combine well, for while 
one part is of brick, the other is of brick and stone. It is 
not equal to a bank by the same architects which we pub- 
lished some years ago. The drawing of St Paul’s Church, 
Finchley, by Mr. Lapps, is not taken from a good point of 
view, for the vestry, which is the least important part, 
becomes too prominent. 

The appearance of drawings by Mr. A. E. Street will 
give much pleasure. His Church of St. Paul, Worcester, 
is a coloured view which shows some timidity in parts, 
but the design is very suggestive of his father’s work. The 
detail is evidently of delicate treatment ; the materials have 
been selected with a view to colour, but without any harsh 
contrasts. This drawing, and a frame containing several 
on a smaller scale, will excite a good deal of interest 
during the ensuing three months. Mr. R. S. JoHNson, of 
Newcastle, has long since secured admiration by his 
vigorous work. He sends two interior views of Al/ Saznts 
Church, Gosforth, and it is difficult to say whether the roofs 
or the windows become most effective. 

- It is not easy to design a Gothic detached clock-tower. Mr. 
Sr. AuByn shows the lower part plain and massive, and the 
upper part richer ; the structure will make a notable landmark. 
The Church of St. Peter, Accrington, by Mr. Ross, is a low 
church with massive buttresses, without any distinguishing 
object above the roof. Mr. Baker Kino’s Moreton Mardell 
Church is one of a similar class, but the sky-line gains some 
effect from the low tower, which is not too prominent to 
affect the general simplicity. Beauvale, by Mr. VicERs, isa 
country-house good in itself, but deriving additional pic- 
turesqueness by the terrace with its arched shelter under- 
neath. In Zhe Briary, Cowes, Mr. ASTON WEBB appears 
desirous to take a medium course between the modern 
manner and that which was at one time in fashion in the 
Isle of Wight and elsewhere. It is not Italian of the 
English type, and it is not Queen Anne, but is a sort of 
building in which plate glass and other modern improve- 
ments would not appear out of place, and which people who 
pride themselves on having no “ fads” would be likely to 
appreciate. The title of Mr. DousLepay’s building is not 
given, but it looks like a bank or exchange, Italian in style, 
with a deep cornice and balustrade above. Mr. C. W. 
STEPHENS’s houses in Hans Place are of the type that is 
known in that district, in which an attempt is made, and in 
this case successfully, to break the monotony of a London 
terrace. : 

There is a fine drawing of an interior by Mr. WALTER 
HENSMAN, but it is one of the cases of ‘“‘skying.” From 
the author’s power over detail, it is likely to be able to 
sustain a scrutiny which is not possible at present. Mr. W. 
Younc exhibits a view of his Glasgow Municipal Buildings, 
which is now in progress. The character of the building 
is well known, and nothing is lost by this view. Mr. 
WaTERHOUSE’S Prudential Assurance Offices in Liverpool 
is in his favourite tone of red brick and terra-cotta. It 
is a corner building, and terra-cotta is used with good 
effect along splays. The whole work is marked by 
great repose, and even the title of the buildings is boldly 
expressed across the front without any loss of effect. 
There are two designs for the Zhree Cups Hotel, Colchester, 
by Messrs. E. VTANson & Son and Mr. R. A. Briccs. It 
is necessary to combine the hotel and Corn Exchange. In 
Messrs. I’ANson’s design there is a central arch, which 
leads to a yard in which is the hotel entrance. Mr. Briccs 
has the entrance in the street, and he keeps the Exchange at 
a lower level, by which it is made more distinct. The two 
drawings are well worth comparison, as showing two efforts 
to deal with the same difficulty. 

(Zo be continued.) 


DECAMPS’ ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


N the memoir of Decamps, the French painter, by M. Charles 
Clement, which was noticed in Zhe Architect of the 16th 
inst., there is a reference to a letter written by the artist in 
October 1854, wherein he tells the story of his life. A corre- 
spondent has sent us the following translation of it, which we 
publish as a remarkable example of autobiography that is little 
known out of France :— 

It is not without some embarrassment that I have undertaken 
to satisfy the desire so many times expressed of obtaining from 
my hand some biographical information about my interesting: 
person. In spite of the repugnance I have to speak of myself,’ 
I believe I ought not to hesitate longer to follow the example’ 
that has been set before me by so many great men among my 
contemporaries. 

Alexandre Gabriel Decamps was born on the third day of 
the third month of the third year of this century, that is to say, 
on March 3, 1803, and I am ashamed to say no other prodigy 
signalised his birth. Having been duly presented to the 
Municipality on the same day, the little Decamps was accused, 
owing to his exorbitant size, of having infringed a law or regu- 
lation of some kind which enjoined that the name of a new- 
born child should be registered within a certain time. I 
appeared already older than I was; but although I was then 
too large for my age, it did not prevent me from being puny 
and distressed at a later time. 

In my early days I had much in common with many 
youngsters. From the first I displayed a wicked disposition. 
Being violent and surly in temper I ill-treated my brothers, so 
nothing that was good was augured of me. My father was a 
man of sense, and he considered it prudent that we should be 
sent to a valley in Picardy, which might be called a desert, in 
order to make us realise the hard life of the country. I don’t 
know what my brothers acquired there. - As for me I very soon 
forgot my parents and Paris, as well as all that my mother had: 
taught me of reading and writing. On the other hand, I became- 
an expert in robbing birds’ nests, and in stealing apples. I was- 
resolute in playing truant at school, for there was a school im 
the valley, and if the master did not often see my figure, he had: 
at least a glimpse of my heels. I wandered about the country 
at random, exploring the woods and paddling in the lakes. It 
was, no doubt, in Picardy I contracted that bias towards- 
sauvagerie with which I have been so often reproached, and all’ 
the civilising influences to which men are every day subjected in 
spite of themselves cannot counteract it. Having seen some of 
the peasants make figures in chalk I tried to imitate them, but 
it will be scarcely credited by people who know me, that in those: 
days I submitted to follow the stereotyped rules of the valley. 
The spirit of innovation had not then seized hold of me. 

After about three years of this rustic apprenticeship I was: 
tanned by the sun and so far acclimatised as to be able to 
go about bare-headed, and to speak an unintelligible Aa/oZs. 
Then I was brought back to Paris, of which I no longer retained 
anidea. There I resembled a young fox, who was attached by 
the neck to the foot of a post. 

My poor mother, who was terribly grieved by so novel a 
mode of education, succeeded at last in taming me to some 
extent, and then I was subjected to the inexorable Latin. 
During the following years the woods, the heaths, and the 
green fields rose before me from time to time with a charm 
that was indescribable, and, indeed, the memory of them often 
brought tears tomy eyes. After a while the love of sketching 
things grew within me, and has not left me since. 

At the school my best friend and comrade was a lad named 
Philibert Bouchot. He was gentle in spirit, and endowed 
with the kindliest nature, but died young, Seeing what he 
could do, I went as a pupil to his father, who was a painter. 
M. Bouchot gave me good advice, and I am indebted to him 
for many useful observations. He taught me a little of 
geometry, architecture, and perspective. I left him, however, 
and was received in the atelier of M. Abel de Pujol, whose fine 
picture, Zhe Martyrdom of St. Stephen, had gained him a 
position in the front rank of painters. 

In the early stages I worked for a time with a will. Un- 
fortunately M. Pujol, although kind and indulgent, was 
absorbed in his own works, and was not adapted to make me 
comprehend the utility and importance of studies of which I 
could only feel the monotony. At length they grew so dis- 
tasteful to me that I quitted the atelier. I attempted some 
little pictures at home. They were purchased, and from that 
time my education as a painter was irregular. I owed much to 
the Baron d’Yvry—an amateur who was endowed with the 
imagination and the ardour of an artist. By his wisdom and 
enthusiasm I was more than once raised from apathy and 
aversion to art, or rather from the dejection into which I had 
sometimes fallen. From my start in life until his death, that 
amiable and distinguished man honoured me with his generous 
friendship. 

I travelled much. First I went to Switzerland, next to the 
south of France, afterwards to the Levant, and lastly to Italy, 
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Of all places, I enjoyed myself most in the south of France. I 
attempted various kinds of work, groping my way with totter- 
ing steps, now stumbling over the hills and hollows of the road, 
and now falling amidst the thorns and briars which hedged the 
sides. Being without direction or theory, I was like a navigator 
who had lost his compass: I exhausted myself in my search 
after the impossible. 

I belonged indirectly to the school of David, and, conse- 
quently, Iwas left nude and disarmed ; for, in spite of the 
powerful and undoubted abilities of that master, the absence of 
all serious observation, the disdain and neglect of all tradition 
were enough to close the future against his methods. ‘“ Nature,” 
‘s The Antique,” were the formulz of teaching in those days, 
but: by the slightest examination they were found to be little 
more than trifling. They only helped to open the. students’ 
eyes, and the veriest boors—nay, dogs—contrive to dispense 
with them, I grant that the eye is an alembic for what reaches 
the brain; but the brain must know how to serve itself—it 
must learn to see. There is the theory, there is also the title of 
M. Ingres to the admiration and the gratitude of all true 
artists ; he has seen well, and he has showr. us what it is im-, 
portant to see. His teaching is of such a kind, and so rigorously 
true, that minds however diverse will find what they need in it. 
His principle is so deeply founded and so generative that one 
has observed its influence in the works oi his most violent 
opponents. Sooner or later truth comes to the surface. It has 
been always a source of bitter regret to me that in the most 
opportune time I was unable to profit by the precious lessons of 
M. Ingres. 1 was able to comprehend and divine the power of 
his. method, but, unfortunately, not until it was too late. 
Hardly were my eyes opened to the light than I was overcome 
with illness. 

In teaching every theory has value if it comes from a right 
spirit ; it is like the staff oi a blind man. The absence of all 
principle is alone an evil. Each master starts from a point in 
theory, and Rembrandt was probably the only artist who knew 
how to formulate at the first stroke his theory and his practice. 
In consequence, he should be considered the most extraordinary 
of painters, although not the greatest. 

As I have already said, I attempted various kinds of work. 
When I exhibited the large sketch of the Defeat of the 
Cimbrians, which was accompanied by the Z7wrkish Guards, I 
thought of offering a suggestion of what I could do. A few 
people strongly approved of my attempt, but the multitude, the 
immense majority by whom the law is made, could see nothing 
in the pictures but a muddle and ahash. As regards printed 
criticism, it has always treated me as if I were a spoiled child, 
and I must say I cannot guess why I have been so often spared. 
L was supposed to be on good terms with the writers. I 
remember an engraving or lithograph, in which I was repre- 
sented as rapturously shaking the hands of a celebrated critic. 
Unfortunately I had not even seen him at the time, nor until 
years afterwards. 

There is no need to suppress one class of work which 
pleased at least nineteen-twentieths of my friends. The delight 
in animals—especially dogs and monkeys—which possessed me 
then, and does still a little, impelled me to make pictures in 
which those interesting animals were the subjects. These little 
works, which were translated or interpreted by means of 
engraving, will serve to give to a distant posterity some nection 
of my capacity and industry. JI am supposed to be a painter 
of monkeys, and am recognised as nothing else. However, I 
paint them still occasionally. 

I do not propose to enter into the detail of all my produc- 
tions, a nomenclature that would be insipid for me and useless 
to others ; besides, catalogues of them are to be had. I have 
mentioned the Defeat of the Cimbrians because the subject is 
characteristic of the way I expected to travel, but the little 
encouragement I received from the public caprice, and the neces- 
sity to please, have caused me to deviate from it. I remained 
imprisoned in my atelier since no one would take the initiative 
of opening the doors, and in spite of my constant repugnance | 
was condemned to produce easel pictures in perpetuity. I saw 
with chagrin that all my brethren were charged in succession 
with commissions for pictures for certain positions on a wall. 
That ought to have been my lot, for my aptitude is for work 
of the class. I hold that a painting of that kind is different 
from easel work. I have, however, subjected my nature. 
There is no doubt that the mean productions which I have pro- 
duced were not fitted to excite all my imagination. I feel this, 
and l have often spent my time on grand compositions, but it 
was labour in vain. What was sought from me always was an 
easel picture, when my thoughts were. with something of a 
different kind. I undertook the latter, however, but in a bftter 
spirit, and after a lapse of time, when ilness had annihilated 
all my hopes, I tried to complete it. 

About twelve years since I exhibited a series of 
designs illustrative of the /zstory of Samson. | hoped to show 
that I was susceptible of development. ~The compositions, 
although much diversified in treatment and effects, were 
homogeneous amidst all the variety. Difficulties had been 
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overcome which no one recognised. The designs were much 
praised, even above their merits. A distinguished amateur 
purchased them from me, but neither the State nor one ‘of our 
wealthy Mzecenases has had the idea of asking me to produce 
a work of the class. And yet the spirit of invention is not 
wanting in me, and I should have made something out of the 
most absurd idea if they had accorded me a room of any kind 
to decorate. What I had produced was, I am aware, of a kind 
that could be attacked, but its worst fault was that it was a 
little removed from the system of “ plafondage” that was in use. 
On that account it ought to have had some merit, but with the 
pretension of marching at the head of all progress, there is 
perhaps more routine among Frenchmen than among any other 
people on the earth. ; 

Although I do not wish to put myself on a level with so 
excellent an artist, I had at least the lot of Barye, the sculptor, 
That genius, which is so piquant and original with all its 
aptitudes and special studies, that could decorate our public 
places with monuments that would be unique, found itself too 
happy to be able to express its ideas in meagre proportions, 
within limits that were almost impossible for acceptance. It is 
sad to have to state that a talent which might have endowed 
the country with a monument. of a truly original character 
found itself reduced to the fabrication of paper weights. For 
my part, I am convinced that the necessity which compelled 
me to produce mere easel pictures has altogether turned me from 
what was my natural way. ety sea 

In 1839 an official, who was then very influential, said to 
me, “ We have nothing for you ; since the public are able to 
appreciate your works you have no need of us.” After such a 
declaration what was to be done but bow and retire? That 
was what I did. The puzzle is to find it requisite to solicit and 
to seek interest for patronage—a kind of diplomacy for which I 
have no aptitude, not from pride, as some will suppose, but 
from a sort of shame and repugnance that I am unable to sur- 
mount, 

There is only one circumstance which remains to be cited ; 
it is that I have never copied a square inch of a painting of 
any kind. This does not arise from prejudice against the 
authors, but is a result of a vague instinct of repulsion that is 
incomprehensible to myself. I love paintings above all things, 
and I have often reproached myself with this impediment to my 
studies. 

I have always taken the greatest pleasure in examining 
pictures, and it must be a very bad work in which I am not 
able to find something to please me. It is this passion for 
paintings which has been my incentive to travel, for naturally 
I am disposed to be lazy. It is only through a strong desire to 
oblige that I succeeded in writing so long an epistle. 


THE INSTITUTE REPORT. 


Ait annual report of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which is to be presented at the fifty- 
second annual general meeting on Monday next, May 3, states 
that the proceedings of the past twelve months have possessed 
a more varied and important character than those of several 
previous years, and the Council express the belief that the 
Institute may congratulate itself upon the progress made in 
many matters which affect the profession of architecture quite 
as much as the corporate body of British Architects, though 
the official year has been marked by irreparable losses. A 
slight decrease, which is probably only temporary, in the total 
number of subscribing members, consequent upon the establish- 
ment of an educational test for admission to the class of 
Associates, was anticipated at the outset of the obligatory 
examination. Five years ago (October 1881) there were about 
490 Associates ; in October 1885 there were more than 690 
Associates, and at present the number of Associates 1s 673. 
The number of Fellows has steadily increased from 370 in 
1881 to 404 in 1885, and they are now 416. During the year 
17 Associates have become- Fellows, 27 new professional 
members have been elected, viz., nine Fellows and 18 Associates, 
and 31 gentlemen who have passed the two recent examinations 
in architecture are eligible to become candidates for the 
Associateship. 

The Honorary Associates elected have been Mr. Holl, R.A., 
Colonel Kingscote, and Mr. Westgarth. Eight foreign archi- 
tects have been elected honorary corresponding members, two 
of them, MM. André and Daumet, being members of the 
Institut de France ; and two of them being eminent Americans, 
viz., Mr. Richard M. Hunt, of New York, and Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, of Brooklyn, Mass. ; with Signor Boni, of Venice ; 
Professor Fenger, of Copenhagen; M. Hermant, of Paris; and 
Herr Ihne, of Berlin. 

Among the losses by death during the year were Professor 
Donaldson, the founder of the Institute; Mr, James Fergusson, 
the historian of architecture; G. Alexander, T. Goodchild, 
J. H. Good, F. W. Ordish, S. Wood, and several other mem- 
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bers, including three: honorary corresponding members, viz.,.a 
distinguished archzologist of Athens, Lysandros Kaftangioglu ; 
Théodore Ballu, architect of the Church of the Trinity in Paris, 
and of other well-known works; and -Professor yon Dehn 
Rotfelser, of Berlin, and formerly of Cassel. 

The subscriptions received during the year amounted to 
3,0672. Is.,and in other ways the receipts were brought up to 
3,8367, 13s. The expenditure has come within 17/ 4s. 2d. of 
that amount. The heaviest disbursements have been rent, &c., 
608/. 19s. 6d. ; salaries, 8747, 125. 10d.; office and housekeep- 
ing expenses, 407/. 16s. 3d¢.; publication of proceedings and 
transactions, 1,306/. 16s. 2¢, The estimated income for 1886 
is estimated at 3,650/. rr 

Two examinations have been held—one in Leeds, and one 
in London. Out of eight candidates examined in Leeds six 
passed; and twenty-five out of the thirty-two examined in 
London. At the recommendation of the Board of Examiners, 
it is intended to publish the questions. ‘ 

There were 1,208 attendances during the 278 days in which 
the library was opened, or less than five per day. The number 
of members was less than two per day. The attendances 
during the evenings averaged six. Mr. Fergusson had 
bequeathed all the architectural works in his library not 
being duplicates of those already belonging to the Institute. 
They are expected to amount to 150 volumes. The report 
narrates the steps taken by the Council in regard to the 
site of the proposed Admiralty and War Offices; the disyecta 
membra of the colonnade of Burlington House, York Stairs, 
Temple Bar, and the widening of the road on the east side of 
St. Paul’s. The proceedings in connection with the Charter 
and the standing committees are also described. Among other 
works referred to are a report on concrete walls which -has 
been sent to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and a report 
on competitions which is in progress. During the year 
two meetings have been held by the Committee for the 
Conservation of Ancient Monuments ; three by the Committee 
for Professional Practice; three by the Committee for Medals 
and other Prizes; and the Library Committee have held ten 
meetings. Committees of the Council, appointed for special 
purposes, have met at intervals, and since the issue of their 
Jast annual report the Council have held thirty-three meetings. 

In the course of the remarks on prizes, it is stated that no 
applications were received for the new Owen Jones Travelling 
Studentship, founded in 1885 by the sisters of the late Owen 
Jones, for the encouragement of the study of architecture, more 
particularly in respect to ornament and coloured decoration. 
As the studentship can be held for two years, and its value is 
so/. for each year, it would seem to be a true object of 
emulation, but the fact that only architects between eighteen 
and twenty-five years of age were eligible doubtless prevented 
many competent persons from availing themselves of such 
advantages for special study. The Council have, therefore, 
obtained from Miss Hannah Jones the requisite permission to 
remove any restriction of age during the next two years, and in 
1887 and 1888 the studentship will be open to any person of any 
age who is a member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, or a member of the Architectural Association (London), 
or who is or has been a pupil of any member of the Institute, or 
of the Professor of Architecture in University College (London), 
or of the Professor of Architecture in the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. 

In conclusion the report says that in consequence of an 
intimation being expressed that efforts should be made to 
strengthen still further the excellent relations already existing 
between local societies and the Institute, a special committee 
has been appointed, consisting of Fellows and Associates, and 
representatives, being members of the Institute, of the provincial 
societies, to inquire into the question of federation. The con- 
sideration of the best means of furthering professional educa- 
tion, with particular reference to the examination in architecture, 
has been entrusted to another special committee, consisting of 
members of Council and members of the committee of the 
Architectural Association and others. The question of 


facilitating the admission of members of the Institute and of 


architectural students into public edifices, both at home and 
abroad, for the purposes of study, has engaged the attention 
of a committee of the Council, and a report has been received 
on the desirability of furnishing a form of credential testifying 
to the character of its bearer, and to the objects in view, such 
forms to be in French, German, and Italian, as well as English, 
and to bear the insignia of the Institute. 


THE RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


N Monday Mr. J. Romilly Allen, C.E., delivered the first 
of the present course of Rhind Lectures in Archzeology 

in the Masonic Hall, George Street, Edinburgh. 
_.The subject of the present course is early Christian sym- 
bolism, with special reference to its manifestations in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and the lecturer'dealt particularly: with 
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early Christian symbolism in foreign countries previous to its 
introduction into Great Britain. ‘The term “early” employed 
in the title had reference, he explained, to the period of Christian 
art between the seventh and twelfth centuries, and he fixed 
those limits because previous to the seventh century the amount 
of material for arriving at the history of Christian art in this 
country is very small, and after the twelfth century an entire 
change took place in the style of the art, by which it ceased to 
be Byzantine in character and became Medizeval; or, in. other 
words, northern influence became predominant over eastern. . 

Symbolism, he said, might be taken as a means of convey- 
ing ideas and facts to the mind by representations in the first 
instance merely pictorial, but by frequent repetition gradually 
assuming certain stereotyped forms. It was, in fact, a con- 
ventional way of representing to the thoughts more than was 
present to the eye. Not only were historic scenes taken as 
symbols, but scenes from the mystical and supernatural portion 
of the Bible are of. frequent occurrence. The subjects adapted 
for the purposes of Christian symbolism might be classified 
according to the nature of the thing by which the idea was sug- 
gested, or the literary source from whence it was derived. All” 
symbolism, in the first instance, resulted from the contempla- 
tion of the surrounding universe ; but, with the development of 
thought, fresh sources ‘of inspiration were obtained... Accord- 
ingly, we have the following classification of subjects, according 
to the nature of the outward forms suggesting the idea involved 
in the symbolism :—Historical scenes; parables or supposed 
events; mystical or supernatural scenes; representations of 
religious rites and ceremonies; subjects symbolical of moral 
and spiritual life ; subjects suggested by the properties of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral world ; subjects connected with 
the operations of nature; human pursuits and occupations ; 
representations of inanimate objects occupying a prominent 
position in some historical scene; monograms and symbols 
founded on a combination of letters. 

The other method of classification was where subjects were 
arranged according to the sources of literature and tradition 
from which they were derived, such as subjects founded on 
Pagan history and literature, and adapted for Christian pur- 
poses ; scriptural and apocryphal subjects; and subjects 
founded on the lives of the saints and on Medizval science 
applied in a spiritual sense. Systems of symbolism had 
existed from remote ages, as shown in the Phcenician alphabet, 
which was a development of the Egyptian picture-writing. As 
Christian thought developed, its symbolism developed dlso. 
Some symbols had become extinct, others so modified as to be 
unrecognisable as new ways of considering subjects were intro- 
duced from time to time. Symbols might thus be divided into 
three classes, according to survival—those which had become 
extinct ; those not in use in this country but still found abroad ; 
and third, those which still survive and continue to express 
their original meaning. The first of these classes might be 
divided again into those whose meaning is known by written 
account or tradition, and those whose meaning is quite 
unknown. With regard to the last of those classes no difficulty 
was experienced ; the meaning of the symbols of the second 
class could be ascertained from comparison ; with regard to the 
first, which had gone out of use everywhere, their meaning 
could be known only from history or inscription. There 
remained, therefore, a large residue whose signification was 
entirely lost, and much discredit had been thrown on that 
branch of archzology on account of the unscientific methods 
used to interpret them. 

Any attempt to explain Medizeval symbolism from the nine- 
teenth-century point of view was sure to end in failure. The 
only possible way of understanding it was to study Medizval 
literature, and ascertain the methods and ideas of the artists 
who drew them. In order to understand the early Christian 
symbolism of Great Britain it would be necessary to take a 
brief survey of the chief sources whence the materials for the 
study of Christian art generally were obtained. These were up 
till A.D. 400, he explained, the paintings on the walls of the 
Catacombs at Rome, and the vessels of glass, lamps of bronze 
and terra-cotta, found in these ; A.D. 400 to 700, the paintings 
and mosaics on the walls of ecclesiastical buildings in Italy and 
the East, sculptures and sarcophagi, miniatures in Greek and 
Syriac MSS., &c. ; A.D. 700-1000, the same, with the miniatures 
of the Greek, Carlovingian, Lombardic, Saxon, and Celtic. 
MSS., sculptured stone crosses in Britain, &c. ; A.D. 1000-1200, 
miniatures in English, French, German, Flemish, and Spanish 
MSS., ornamental doors of churches in Italy and Germany, 
ecclesiastical vestments, metal-work, &c. Almost all these 
materials were connected with the rites of religion or burial, 
and at different periods had to be sought over a new geographical 
area, and on a special set of objects. Various causes had 
tended to produce this result. The persecution of the early 
Christians had driven them to practise their religion in the 
Catacombs of Rome. In the year 312 peace was restored; and 
there being no further occasion for concealment, religious 
5 The religion itself spread 
over wider areas, and the examples of symbolism.are to-be 
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sought over wider areas also. Having reviewed the sources 
whence the materials for the study of the early Christian sym- 
bolism were derived, and the successive changes in the locali- 
ties where they were to be sought, the lecturer dealt with the 
nature of the art exhibited. That of the Catacombs, he said, 
was debased Roman or Classical art. The result of the Greek 
art reacting on Roman art produced the Byzantine seen in the 
mosaics of the Italian basilicas. From the time of Charlemagne 
northern art reacted on the Byzantine, producing what might 
be called the Northern Byzantine style, the northern element 
gradually becoming predominant, and developing into the 
Gothic or Medizval in the thirteenth century. The lecturer 
then dealt in detail with the growth of Christian symbolism as 
illustrated by the materials already enumerated, dealing prin- 
cipally with the history of the Catacombs, the early mosaics, 
and the early Christian manuscripts. 


TESSERA. 


Pompeian Painting. 
Sir M. D. WYATY. 


FTER many careful investigations, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Pompeian paintings were executed 
in fresco-secco; but at the same time there was mixed with the 
colours some resin or other material capable of giving them 
tenacity, and rendering the impasto of the tints glutinous. The 
plaster upon which the painting was executed consisted of seven 
coats, exactly as Vitruvius has described them; the first three 
were of sand, the other four of marble dust, reduced from a fine 
to a finer texture as each coat was laid on, so that the last coat 
consisted of the very finest powder. These several coatings 
were laid one upon another, without allowing any one to dry; 
the painter then commenced by tracing with the style the 
principal lines for the ground tints ; he then indicated with the 
same style the figures and arabesques, and then proceeded to 
paint them in. It will be easily understood that where the 
painter commenced he found the wall moist, and hence his colours 
would unite themselves chemically with the lime of the intonaco 
or plaster, into the pores of which they would readily insinuate 
themselves. As, however, he proceeded in his work, the wall 
would continue drying, and hence the amalgamation of the 
colours with the surface would be less complete. Thus, in the 
present day, we may easily and clearly discern that certain parts 
~of the wall paintings of Pompeii have altogether detached them- 
selves from the plaster, whilst in other parts the adhesion has 
“been complete and perfect, although the colours may have been 
-applied in the thinnest possible state. Those portions of the 
wall which have lost their colours furnish a strong argument in 
support of these conclusions, since the scratch of the style 
which served to indicate the grounds, and give the main out- 
lines of the arabesques and figures, was evidently made upon 
the wall whilst it was yet wet, and whilst the plaster was conse- 
quently in a soft condition. Wherever the colour has flaked off, 
the strokes of the style appear clean, precise, and most exact. 
If, as has been alleged, the paintings of the ancients had been 
made on a dry wall, it is certain that the strokes of the style could 
never have left a clean line, but would rather have shown a 
jagged or broken one, unequal in the depth of the various parts 
of the incision : this must necessarily have been the case with 
plaster presenting so hard a surface as that composed of marble 
dust. I am supported in this opinion by observing that where 
the painter has desired to produce an extraordinary effect, he 
has cut out the plaster and inserted a new piece in the middle 
of the wall, and upon that has executed his picture. Had it 
been the custom of that period to paint on dry walls, there 
would have been no reason for such a renovation, nor should 
_we have been enabled to account for so curious a process. 


Semicircular Porticoes, Paes 
W. H. LEEDS. 


One thing that ought to recommend semicircular porticoes 
is the greater variety of optical and perspective effect attending 
them, inasmuch as the apparent position of the columns is 
constantly shifting, accordingly as the spectator changes his 
‘situation. Nevertheless, such plan is but very rarely adopted, 
for the two porticoes to the transepts of St. Paul’s are almost 
the only ones of the kind of particular note. Though but 
subordinate features in themselves as compared with the entire 
pile, those porticoes are greatly superior in taste, in both 
classical and grandiose quality, to almost everything else pro- 
duced or designed by Wren, some of whose works, it may be 
fairly suspected, would obtain very little admiration at present, 
or even the semblance of it, were it not for the authority of his 
name. The nobleness which stamps that example of a semi- 
circular portico would perhaps be most striking were a similar 
portico, and upon the same scale, made the main feature of a 
different composition ; still no one has‘cared to adopt avowedly 
what Wren has there done—which certainly is not owing to 
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aversion to copying or to dread of the charge of plagiarism. 
The same remark applies to another and quite different 
example—so different, indeed, from everything else of the kind 
as to be almost suz generis,and to all appearance likely to remain 
such, no one having as yet even borrowed an idea from the 
truly charming loggia at the north-west corner of the Bank of 
England, which is confessedly and incontestably Sir John 
Soane’s masterpiece—stamped as it is by genial artistic feeling, 
and fraught with an extraordinary degree of picturesque effect, 
so that it almost becomes captious hypercriticism to object to 
it that it is after all only a piece of architectural decoration. 
Avowedly derived from the temple at Tivoli, that composiiion 
of Soane’s may nevertheless lay claim to more decided origi- 
nality of application than designs in general, for if not indebted 
for ideas to any particular example, they are apt to be fashioned 
according to routine, and it need not be said that routine is 
incompatible with originality, or that it is only by deviating 
from the former that the latter can be attained. Few knew 


better than Soane how not only to overcome difficulties of site _ 


and plan, but to turn them to positive account—therein lay 
his peculiar forte ; and no doubt the idea of that feature of 
the Bank of which we are speaking was forced upon him in 
the first instance as an expedient for getting rid of a harsh 
angle, and connecting the north and west sides of the build- 
ing by an intermediate feature of sufficient importance to 
claim to be considered a distinct composition. The curvature 
of this loggia is much less than a semicircle—which would 
perhaps be a defect did it project from a plane surface, 
because in such case a segmental curve would have a look of 
feebleness and indecision—but as the loggia is placed at an 
angle of the building it defines itself sufficiently ; besides which, 
the pair of columns placed on each side of it serve both to 
frame in and to extend the composition. ‘There is, moreover, 
another circumstance which greatly enhances its effect, namely, 
the introduction of two columns placed on the chord-line of the 
exterior curve, which produces great richness and play of 
columniation, notwithstanding that there are altogether no 
more than six columns. The variety of the combination is 
further enhanced, and the confusedness that might otherwise 
take place avoided, by the distinction made between the inner 
columns and the others—the shafts of the former being left 
plain, while those of the latter are fluted, which is certainly a 
most happy exemplification of “snatching a grace beyond the 
rules of art,” because, improper as it would be in general cases, 
it was here not only warrantable, but admirably motived and in 
accordance with true artistic principle—a touch resulting from 
genuine artistic feeling, therefore not only legitimate, but some- 
thing far more meritorious and still higher. 


Scottish Churches. 
R. W. BILLINGS. 


Nothing can be more remarkable in the irregularity of their 
plans than the old Scottish churches. They are, so far as 
churches can be changed, as varied as castles, and all of them 
depend on the ground for the distribution of their parts. 
While Melrose Abbey is nearly all nave, Kelso Abbey is nearly 
all choir (though the latter peculiarity has given rise to the 
idea that at Kelso, as at York and Lincoln, there must have 
been originally a double transept). Elgin Cathedral has five 
divisions, while Melrose Abbey has but four ; some have three, 
and some only two, while some are without divisions. And in 
the Tweed buildings in particular, it is not only in the plans of 
their churches that the architects seem to have scorned uni- 
formity, but even in the very details. In the clerestory of 
Dryburgh Abbey, one arch in the series is 2 feet below the 
others, for no reason that I can perceive but that the architect 
had a contempt for symmetry. Another most interesting class 
of buildings throughout Scotland is the double-roofed buildings. 
I do not mean a timber roof over a groined ceiling, but a 
double-groined ceiling, a double stone roof. Lincluden and 
New Abbey are of this class, and there are several others. 
This is a common feature in baronial buildings as well as in 
ecclesiastical. In churches, the places between the two roofs 
were frequently the belfries ; in baronial buildings they were, 
strange to say, the kitchens. 


Sea Walls. 
PROFESSOR RANKINE. 


The efficiency of the surface of a wall to resist the action of 
the waves obviously depends on two circumstances : first, the 
power with which the moving particles of the water act on the 
stones at the surface ; and secondly, the force with which those 
stones resist removal. The object to be attained is to render 
the moving power cf the water as small as possible, and the 
resisting force of the stones as great as possible, relatively/to 
each other. Without entering into the theory of waves, which 
involves the highest. branches of mathematical analysis, it is 
sufficiently obvious to daily observation that the oscillation of 
each particle of water in a wave moving freely is partly vertical 
and partly horizontal ; that when a sufficient depth of water 
exists in front of a wall or a line of cliffs, the mutual action 
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the direct and reflected waves produces a series of points of 
greatest agitation; and at those points the horizontal oscilla- 
tion is either null or so small as compared with the vertical, 
that practically the motion of the particles may be considered 
merely as an oscillation up and down. A vertical surface is, 
therefore, that which offers the least possible impediment to 
the natural motion of the particles of water under such circum- 
stances, and upon which, consequently, they act with the 
feast power ; and a horizontal surface, being perpendicular to 
the motion of the particles, is that upon which they act with 
greatest power. It is also obvious that, when waves encounter 
a sloping bulwark, or a sloping beach, the vertical part of the 
oscillation is gradually converted, as the waves proceed, into an 
advancing and retreating oscillation parallel to the slope ; that 
being the only direction in which the particles can move with- 
out destroying the surface of the beach or bulwark, and this 
oscillation has a powerful tendency to overturn and to remove 
any obstacle which projects above the line of the slope. Hence 
it is that large stones, extracted during storms, from the sea- 
ward slopes of breakwaters, have frequently been swept entirely 
over to the landward side; and from the same cause it also 
arises that the coping and upper portions of a curved bulwark 
are liable to be overthrown, by the concussion of the body of 
water directed against them by the lower part of the slope. 
The force with which a stone resists removal is composed of 
three parts: the first arises from its own weight, and is 
obviously greater the flatter the slope, and is greatest of all 
when the surface is horizontal; the second arises from the 
pressure of the superincumbent masonry, and this is as 
obviously greater the steeper the slope, and greatest in a 
vertical wall; the third is the adhesion of the mortar or 
cement, and as this depends to a certain extent on the pressure 
from above it also is greatest in a vertical wall. 


Argillaceous Limeston<s. 
C. H. SMITH. 


The extremely fine-grained kinds of limestone often 
contain in their composition argillaceous earth, which renders 
them unfit for external work, especially if the proportional 
amount is great. Totternhoe stone, from the environs of 
Dunstable, is the softest and finest grained stone I have ever 
seen used for architectural works. All those richly-carved 
altar screens, shrines, and chapels in St. Albans Abbey are 
made of this material. It contains at least 30 per cent. of clay 
in its composition, and has failed in most instances where it has 
been much exposed to the weather, even where it has been used 
for ashlar, protected with a more durable stone for cornices and 
dressings. A newly-fractured specimen gives out a peculiarly 
earthly odour immediately after being breathed upon ; but a 
more certain method of detecting the clay is to dissolve frag- 
ments in diluted muriatic acid, which will hold the lime in solu- 
tion, leaving the clay at the bottom of the vessel. If this be 
washed to get rid of the acid, it may be collected, dried, and 
after being made red-hot in a common fire it will become 
precisely like a piece of brick or tile. 


Mediczeval Shrines. 
PROFESSOR WILLIS. 


The shrine of Edward the Confessor, which still remains in 
Westminster Abbey, will serve to illustrate the arrangement of 
Becket’s shrine, and probably those of the other principal 
saints. It stands, like Becket’s, in a chapel, and separated 
from the choir and high altar by a reredos, but yet not a 
detached building, as the lady chapels so commonly were. 
Architecturally speaking, the chapels of Becket and Edward 
are within the choir at its east end ; the pavement in both cases 
is raised above the level of the choir, and each shrine is a 
parallelogram on the plan, and stands east and west. The 
altar is at its west end, and in contact with it, so that the saint 
is placed behind the altar, retro altare; and, reciprocally, the 
altar is at “the head of the saint,” since the head of a corpse 
was always laid to the west. These phrases have already 
occurred in our quotations from the monkish chroniclers ; for 
example, in the Saxon cathedra!, the matutinal altar was 
placed at the head of Dunstan; and Anselm, Odo, Wilfrid, and 
others were deposited behind altars. On the other hand, in 
chantry chapels the tomb of the uncanonised founder is 
commonly at the west of the altar, so that the priest stands at the 
foot of the tomb. The description of the shrine of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham will also serve to illustrate the two already mentioned. 
This, too, was placed behind the great reredos of the high altar upon 
a raised platform inclosed, and forming what was called a “ fere- 
tory,” or chapel for the reception of the feretrum. This platform 
may still be seen extending partly into the great eastern transept, 
or “‘nine altars,” as it is called. In the midst of it “his sacred 
shrine was exalted with most curious workmanship of fine and 
costly green marble, all lined and gilt with gold, having four 
seats or places convenient underneath the shrine for thepilgrims 
or lame men setting on their knees to lean and rest on, in the 
time of their devout offerings and fervent prayers to God, and 
holy St. Cuthbert, for his miraculous relief and succour.” 


tie-beam is of extremely rare occurrence. 
is used, we almost invariably find it cambered, as are also the 
collar-beams ; even the hammer-beams will be generally found 
on close inspection to incline upwards from the walls. 
disagreeable effect of a straight tie-beam was often further 
counteracted by having curved braces framed from 
underside, connecting it with the wall-pieces, thus forming 
an arched support for it, as at Outwell Church, Norfolk. In 
roofs of higher pitch, the builders still endeavoured, with varied 
success as to effect, to retain the arched shape in conjunction 


lingborough Church, Northamptonshire. 


(Under the shrine of Edward the Confessor there are arches, 
three on each side, which probably served for a similar purpose.) 
“At the west end of the shrine of St. Cuthbert was a little altar 
adjoined to it, for mass to be said only on the great and holy 
feast of St. Cuthbert’s day in Lent... . And at this feast, and 
certain other festival days, in time of Divine service, they were 
accustomed to draw up the cover of St. Cuthbert’s shrine, being 
of wainscot, .. . and a strong rope was fastened thereto, and 
did run upand down in a pulley under the vault for the drawing 
up of the cover ; fine-sounding silver bells were fastened to the 
said rope, which at the drawing up of the cover made such a 
goodly sound that it stirred all the people’s hearts within the 
church,” &c. 
and without; and within the feretory, on both north and south 
sides, there were ambries of fine wainscot for relics. 


This cover was painted and varnished within 


Tie-Beams. 
R. BRANDON. 


In the churches of the Middle Ages a perfectly horizontal 
Where a tie-beam 


The 


its 


with the tie-beams. A curious specimen exists at the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Pulham, Norfolk, where the beam 
literally divides the arch in two. As the Perpendicular period 
drew towards a close, tie-beam roofs of very low pitch were ot 
general occurrence; in fact, they were frequently almost flat, 
with no more rise to throw off the wet than could be obtained 
by the camber of the beams. These roofs were oftentimes pro- 
fusely ornamented, as in that over the north chapel of Wel- 
In this instance, the 
eastern bay, as was very frequently the case, is panelled, while 
the others are left open to the rafters. 


Tarrass Mortar. 
S. CLEGG. 

In Holland, traas mortar is very much used in subaqueous 
constructions. M. Weeninck, a Dutch architect, states that 
there are four kinds of traas mortar, depending on the different 
proportions of lime, traas, and river sand, of which the mortar 
is compounded. But it is to be observed that sand is never 
added when the strongest traas is used, as it tends to dilute its 
strength. 


Lime. Traas. Sand. 
Strong traas . 6 parts 5 parts O parts 
Strong bastard . 6 ,, sae ye 2 
Bastard . rf char .. Des 
Slack bastatdzivisnn33 4, Bet 55 2s 


When the lime is produced from calcined shells, the propor- 


tions are as follows :— 


Lime. Traas. Sand. 
Strong traas - 2 parts I part O parts 
Strong bastard . 6 ,, ae ee 
Bastard : bee MR Be 14 ,, 1} ,, 
Slack bastard =. 5 °,; Dee 2 ox 


Traas does not suck up the water, it resists its action; but it 
is affected by dry air and by frost. In the erection of walls 
exposed to cold and damp the bastard traas should be used : sand 
gives strength, and the traas repels the damp. It is also used 
for exterior walls exposed to south-west winds, in damp soils, 
quays, &c. Strong traas is used for all sorts of work which it 
is desirable to render waterproof, as close cellars, reservoirs, 
cisterns, and the like. In hydraulic works when the closeness 
of the work is not absolutely requisite, or which are more or 
less exposed to the air—like quay walls—and which are often 
above high-water mark, the strength of the mortar may be 
diminished by taking five parts of lime to two of traas; but for 
constructions almost always above water, and only now and 
then wetted, such as those portions of a sea wall above high 
neap tide three parts of lime to one of traas are sufficient. Mr. 
Smeaton says that when tarrass mortar is kept always wet, and 
consequently in a state most favourable to its cementing prin- 
ciple, it throws out stalactites from the joints, which in time 
become so exuberant as to deform the face of the wall. But 
Sir C. Pasley believes this growing out of the joints to have 
arisen from the fact of too much chalk lime having been mixed 
with the tarrass, viz, twice its own bulk; and he apprehends 
this is not peculiar to tarrass but would take place with puzzuo- 
lana also, if it were mixed with so great an excess of lime. 
The brick wharf-wall of Woolwich dockyard was built with 
mortar composed of one measure of Dorking lime, two 
measures of sharp river sand, and a half measure of tarrass, 
and was found to be everywhere very hard, except in a small 
portion exposed to the action of running water from a culvert. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tur competition for. the three bronze doors of the 
Duomo of Florencé is to be confined apparently to artists 
who reside in Italy. The building being dedicated to 
Santa-Maria-del-Fiore, the subjects which are to be repre- 
sented are to have relation to the Blessed Virgin. The 
choice is left to the competitors, all that is stipulated being 
that the compositions shall be in keeping with the style of 
the cathedral. Before October 31 the competitors are to 
send in a design for each door, drawn on a scale of one- 
third the full size. Each design is also to be accompanied 
by a full-size model in relief of a principal part of the com- 
position. All the designs and models are to be exhibited 
publicly for a month before they are submitted to the com- 
mission of judges... The commission will. consider each 
door separately, and will select whatever projects are most 
superior and most worthy of execution. They can select 
the three designs by one artist, or three designs from dif- 
ferent artists. The selected designs will become the pro- 
perty of the Italian Association for the construction of the 
facade on payment of the following premiums, viz., 
4,000 lira, or 160/., for the design for the central door, and 
3,000 lira for each of those for the side doors. The com- 
mittee, while recognising the rights of the authors of the 
selected designs to obtain the execution of the work, do not 
undertake to say when that execution will be ordered. Itis 
stated, however, that the sums which are to be paid for 
models when complete and ready for casting will be 
50,000 lira, or say 2,000/, for the central door, and 
35,000 lira, or 1,400/., for each of the side doors. The 
mode of payment will be hereafter arranged. 


ANOTHER Italian competition, and of still more import- 
ance, is that for the facade of the Cathedral at Milan. It 
is international, but strangers are to have representatives in 
the city. There will be two competitions, and the judges 
are to be international. In this case also latitude is 
allowed. It is not necessary to preserve the number, size, 
or form of the existing windows and doors so long as the 
change does not entail any alteration of the sides and nave. 
The drawings are to be on the scale of a centimétre to a 
mttre, or +35, and are to be lodged before April 15 in next 
year. The authors of fifteen of the designs will be selected 
to take part in the second competition. The successful 
artist will receive 1,600/. 


In Belgium, as in France, commissions are given to 
sculptors for important works to be placed in public places 
of provincial towns. M. DE Tompay, who lives in Brussels, 
is a native of Liége, and his fellow-townsmen ordered from 
him a large group of a Gaul taming a horse, which has just 
been placed on Boulevard Frere-Orban. It shows the 
favourable conditions under which artists carry out works 
on the Continent when it is told that M. De TomsBay was 
allowed to model in the cavalry barracks, in order that men 
and horses might be employed as models. A whole year 
was spent in the preparatory studies there. The group was 
cast in bronze with entire success in the royal foundry, 
under the direction of Captain ZovinskI, of the Artillery. 


At the Easter vestry meeting of the parish of Manchester 
on Tuesday, one of the churchwardens gave an account 
of the progress of restoration of the cathedral under Mr. 
CROWTHER’S superintendence. When the work was pro- 
posed in March 1883, the nave roof was regarded as the 
most important undertaking, because the timbers were in a 
state of great decay and danger. The roof has been 
entirely replaced, and the arcades of the nave, together 
with the clerestory, have also been restored. The arcades 
and the north and south aisles are entirely finished. <A 
portion of the aisles of the Trafford Chapel have been 
rebuilt ; the works in connection with the North Chapel 
or the outer north aisle, and the Ducie Chapel, are com- 
plete. The great chancel arch and the transverse arches of 
the inner aisles are approaching completion. The west end 
of the nave, which would cost 1,800/. or 2,000/,,. has not 
yet: been touched. Two. parishioners have undertaken the 
cost of the great chancel arch, and it is desired two other 
gentlemen would: take upon themselves the restoration of 
the western arch, which, according to the architect, is 
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in a dangerous’ state’ The Derby Chapel, which’ was 
the’ ptoperty’ ‘of the parish, requires ‘repair, and also 
the Ely Chapel. Another work that is ‘needed ‘is the’ 
construction’ of a muniment room over the north porch. 
It is not creditable to Manchester that the marriage and 
baptismal records, which are of great antiquity.and value, 
should .be kept in a temporary wooden structure at the 
north-east corner of the cathedral. . A muniment-room 
would cost: 3,000/. The restoration was ‘started with the 
idea that 30,000/. would be required, but they must have 


| 8,000/. or'10,000/7. more to place the cathedral in a proper 


condition. ~~ 


AN interesting exhibition of ecclesiastical art is to be 
held shortly. in Rome, in connection with. the celebration 
of the jubilee of the Pope. Medals and diplomas will be 
awarded;. and for that. purpose four classes have been 
arranged. ' The first will comprise woven and embroidered 
tissues; including vestments, altar linen, &c. The second 
will consist of works in metal and glass, including churchi 
plate. Books employed in the services will form the third 
class, and the missals and other books which are printed on 
the Continent are often entitled to be considered works 
of art. The fourth class will be the most important, as it 
includes painting and sculpture, besides organs, bells, &c.: 
There seems to be no recognition of architecture in the 
exhibition. Plans of modern churches should have an 
important place in such a collection. 


Tue last stone of the pedestal for the great statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World has been laid. Arrange- 
ments will at once be made for placing M. BarTHOoLDI’s 
figure in position, and visitors to New York will soon see 
the landmark as the steamer approaches the city. There is 
no place in which the statue could be more appropriately 
placed, for it is almost as much a work of engineering con- 
struction as of sculpture. The figure is built up of separate 
plates, which are quite thin. They could not withstand an 
American storm if it were not for the lattice girders, which 
extend from the feet of the figure to the top of the torch 
which is held aloft. The interior ironwork is braced 
together, and presents a remarkable appearance. It was 
constructed in a small yard in Paris. 


Tue Fine Art Exhibition at Berlin, which opens on 
May 15, has been the cause of much discontent. Many 
people suppose that the city will be visited this year by an 
exceptionally large number of tourists, especially from 
America, and it is concluded that pictures will in conse- 
quence be purchased. The number of works by artists 
who are not Germans has to be limited. In most countries 
the selection was undertaken by official persons, and, it is 
needless to say, suspicions of favouritism arose among the 
disappointed painters. ‘The Berlin artists are no less dis- 
satisfied. They say that the walls will be so nearly covered 
by foreign works that little space will be left for pictures by 
natives. The Senate of the Academy, to whom the organi- 
sation and direction are entrusted, have notconsulted the local 
artists about the arrangements. Then, again, while the expenses 
of carriage and hanging of foreign pictures are defrayed by 
the State, German artists have to pay all charges of that 
kind. It is evident that international exhibitions of art 
should be on a large scale, otherwise there will be endless 
grumbling, 


Tue people of Birmingham are preparing, with their 
customary energy, for the visit of the British Association. 
A special guide-book is to be prepared. Besides informa- 
tion on the history and antiquities of the town, there will 
be chapters by local professors and experts on the geology 
and physiography, the zoology and the botany of the 
district. The exhibition of local industry» and art will 
be kept open. for about five weeks. It is also intended 
to have a reproduction of Old Birmingham, and Mr. 
Jeruro A. Cosstns has undertaken to make the necessary 
drawings. In connection with this part of the exhibition 
will be a collection of the books issued by the Baskerville 
press with other Birmingham books., In order that all the 
arrangements may be carried. out in a manner worthy of 
the town, it-is proposed to raise a. guarantee fund: of at 
least 5,000/, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DECORATION OF THE GALLERY OF DIANA, FONTAINEBLEAU._III. 


HE plates in this number will complete the illustra- 
~ }— tions of Ambrose Dupots’s work, which formerly was 
found in the Galerie de la Reine, but commonly known as 
the Gallery of Diana. 

In Plate XI. the most prominent part is the circle of 
children dancing round the monogram of Henry IV. A 
companion group is seen in Plate VII. One panel has 
JUPITER on an eagle launching his thunderbolts, while in 
those adjoining he appears in a form much less worthy of a 
god, as the lover of SEMELE and Danar. According to the 
legend, SEMELE, at the instigation of the disguised JUNO, 
expressed a desire to see JUPITER in his majesty, instead of 
under the form in which he wooed her. As the god had 
already sworn by the waters of Styx to grant any request she 
made, he had to give a display of his thunder and light- 
ning. SEMELE was overcome by terror, and died before the 
god could reach her. She was the mother of Baccuus, 
whose birth is also suggested in the medallion. In the 
companion panel JUPITER is seen sending the shower of 
gold to the imprisoned DANAE. 

FLoRA appears in Plate XII., with SaruRN and CERES 
in the angle panels. This plate, like some of the pre- 
ceding, contains the device of a cupid’s head within a 
heart-shaped border, by which Dusois suggested the affec- 
tion that was supposed to subsist between the King and 
Queen. 

The story of PHAETON suggested the large panel of Plate 
XIIL, and gods and goddesses appear in the surround- 
ing panels. One of the architectural views represents the 
Porte Dauphine, which leads into what is called the Oval 
Court. The gate still exists, but has been altered. French 
archzeologists who were not aware of the existence of the 
view by Dusors, have speculated on the history of the 
structure. What is seen in the view may have been the 
work of VicNoLa, who lived in France for two years, and 
is supposed to have been employed at Fontainebleau 
for a part of the time. The gate is now on the ground 
level. It was covered with a square dome in the time of 
Henry IV., and was utilised for the baptism of the Dauphin 
who was afterwards Louis XIII. 

The large subject on Plate XIV. is supposed to be 
PHAETON’S appeal to APOLLo for recognition as his son. 
Below isa figure that represents the Rhine or the Danube. 
Ceres and Neprune are in the central panel, and the por- 
trait is of MARy DE’ MEDICI. 

The most important subject in Plate XV. is the 
medallion showing the downfall of PHArron, the son of 
APpoLLo, who attempted to drive his father’s chariot. Above 
is a figure of Education, and below a group of Naiades. 
The portrait of Henry IV. is again introduced in this part 
of the ceiling. 

The general arrangement of Plate XVI. corresponds 
with that of Plate VI. In the octagonal panel angels are 
seen as if singing the praises of Justice and Truth. 
Baccuus, Ftora, and Mercury are easily recognised in 
their panels. One of the small medallions has a copy of 
the statue known as the Dying Gladiator. It was not, 
however, discovered until long after Duxois had painted 
the ceiling. The panel above it represents PERSEPHONE 
carried off to the lower regions. 

AMBROSE Dusols was born in Antwerp in 1543. It is 
not known under what master he studied painting, but he 
was a skilled artist when he came to Paris in 1568. His 
works having quickly gained him a reputation, Duzois was 
employed at the Louvre and at Fontainebleau. A proof of 
success in those days was the possession of a post in the 
Court, and Dusois was able to obtain the appointments of 
painter in ordinary and valet de chambre to Henry IV. 
‘After over thirty years of residence he was naturalised in 
France, and-in 1606 Mary De’ Mepici made him Queen’s 
painter. During her regency he is said to have worked at 
the Luxembourg. But there must be some error in the 
record. In 1612 the palace was acquired by Mary DEP’ 
Mepicr. By the Queen’s orders it was taken down, and in 
‘1615 the new building was commenced under the direction 
of Jacques Desrosse, the architect. Now, according to 
the registers of the parish of Avon (Fontainebleau), Duzos 


| died on January 29, 1614. 


The date on his tomb, which is 
near the high altar in Avon Church, is December 27, 1615, 
but no matter which is correct, it is evident that DuBois 
could not have worked at the Luxembourg, for it was 
not completed until 1620. In that year Mary DE’ 
Mepici returned from exile and took possession of the 
palace. 

Among the pupils of Dusois were two of his sons and 
a nephew, who continued the traditions of the school of 
Fontainebleau. JEAN DuBois was appoiited to take charge 
of his father’s paintings in Fontainebleau. Afterwards he 
was in addition made keeper of the paintings by old masters 
in the palace. In a few years he must have lost favour, for 
his charge was restricted to its original limits. But Fortune 
once more took the whim to be friendly towards him. Not 
only the old masters in Fontainebleau but the paintings by 
FREMINET in the dome of one of the chapels were entrusted 
to his care. JEAN Dusois enjoyed his offices for about 
half a century. He died in 1679 at the age of seventy- 
seven. He was succeeded by his son Jean. Another son, 
Louis, was painter in ordinary to the King, and one of the 
guardians of Fontainebleau. 

The school which Dusors formed was essentially Italian, 
and the ceilings of the Gallery of Diana, especially the 
secondary figures, might have been the work of one of the 
assistants of GIOVANNI DA UDINE and FRANCESCO PENNI. 
It may be objected that conventional ornament of the 
severe kind that is adopted for modern ceiling papers 
would have been more suitable than the mixture of large 
and small figures, landscapes, cameos, and the like which 
was seen at Fontainebleau. It should be remembered 
that French and Italian painters have preferred ceilings to 
walls for the display of their best work. ‘The space there is 
not likely to be appropriated to any other use, and ceiling 
paintings have certainly withstood the wear and tear of time 
much better than wall paintings. If, for example, Ds 
Vincr had painted something on the ceiling of the refectory 
at Milan, it could not have suffered at the hands of monks 
who were indifferent to art, and now there would be some- 
thing more than a wreck before our eyes. Where the 
paintings are of a miscellaneous kind like those by DuBots, 
we have a variety of line and colour that is almost un- 
limited. When seen in perspective, the general effect 
becomes as much of a “neutralised bloom” as if a Moorish 
treatment had been adopted. 


THE FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND THE 


INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 

iA COMMISSION has been appointed by the Société 

Centrale des Architectes of France for the purpose of 
investigating the causes of the depression under which the 
building trade of the country has beem suffering, and likewise 
to discover the remedies which should be adopted. In order to 
obtain information a circular has been addressed to the mem- 
bers of the society asking them to respond, before May 15, to 
the following interrogations :— 

Indicate the principal causes (avoiding all question of 
politics) which have contributed to bring about the existing state 
of building industry. 

Indicate if possible the average rates of wages paid to build- 
ing workmen between 1875 and 1885, and the causes of any 
variations. 

Has the formulating of the various series of normal prices. 
any influence upon the crisis? [There is a série des prix 
issued by the Société Générale, and the City of Paris has a 
“ série officielle.” | 

In what proportion do these prices serve as a basis for con- 
tracts in your locality? 

Give information on the following subjects :—Organisation 
of trade societies and their influence on the regulation of 
wages, materials, subletting, co-operative societies for contracts 
their numbers and profits. 

Give also information on apprenticeship. 

Indicate the average value of the buildings constructed in 
your locality between 1875 and 1885. 

Indicate the proportion between those which have been 
commissioned and those which are speculative. 

Ascertain the difference in value of building sites in the 
locality between 1875 and 1885. 

Describe the action of financial societies. 

Ascertain at what rate of interest loans are made, and in 
what proportion to the real value. etd. 5! 
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RE: fs Xo een ek nie wad 
Describe the respective influences of the two modes of 
ing and selling sites. 

eee Reet ae most generally adopted by financial 

societies in the district, the form most usual in past contracts, 
and the present situation of the societies. ' 
Suggest, if possible, a means to remedy the inconvenience 
resulting from facts which are signal, avoiding as much as 
possible whatever tends to a direct intervention of the State or 
Administration, and giving the largest exercise to liberty. 


MR. PENROSE AND THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
MYCENA AND TIRYNS. 


HE correspondent of the Zzes at Athens gives the follow- 
T ing important information about Mr. Penrose’s recent 
examination of Dr. Schliemann’s explorations :— 

I have profited by the presence in Athens of Mr. Penrose, 
the veteran archeological architect, to visit with him Mycenz 
and Tiryns and examine the excavations made there by Dr. 
Schliemann, and am able to give the readers of the Zzmes such 
light on those famous sites and their modern rediscoveries as 
is afforded by the architectural character of the structures con- 
cerning the contents of which sc. much discussion has arisen. 
I was, from repeated previous examinations of Mycene and the 
graves found there, convinced that nothing except some of the 
objects found in the latter was older than the decline of 
classical Greece, and in this opinion, strengthened by this 
visit, I am fully confirmed by the authoritative judgment of 
Mr. Penrose. : 

We were in our expedition, from which we have just re- 
turned, accompanied by two members of the American school 
in Athens, our purpose being to examine collectively and 
thoroughly all the structural evidence contained in the ruins, 
the contents of which have given rise to so much discussion, as 
the only certain ground for a conclusion as to their date, the 
objects found in every excavation only giving negative indica- 
tions, while the construction in the case of a tomb necessarily 
marks the date of the interment, or in that of a house the date 
of its occupation. 

The evidence given by the construction of the tomb at 
Mycenz was to all the members of the party absolutely con- 
clusive to the effect that the interments there took place at 
some period subsequent to the destruction of the city by the 
Argives, stated by Greek historians to be in 468 B.C. 

The grounds for our opinion that the graves excavated by 
Dr. Schliemann are posterior to this event are the following :— 
The main walls of Mycene, the great treasuries, and the gates 
are unquestionably prehistoric, and are uniformly in the con- 
glomerate of the locality, and, as an examination of the pro- 
tected surfaces shows clearly, constructed in the polished-stone 
period. The so-called agora which lies below the Acropolis, 
and to which the Lion Gate gave access, is included in the 
prehistoric wall, and makes approximately a half-moon at the 
foot of the Acropolis, with the Lion Gate at one horn of the 
crescent. In this end also is situated the series of graves in 
which were found the treasures now in the Athens Museum. 
These graves were excavated to the rock bed on which were 
deposited the bodies and the objects buried with them, the 
earth, with @ébrzs of the early city, which had been dug into to 
make the graves, being then thrown back, and subsequently 
the whole series was surrounded by an elliptical wall, and, the 
ground being raised to the former level, an elliptical external 
monument of slabs of soft sandstone was raised over them. 
The whole structure was then buttressed against the original 
external wall of the city by cross walls, forming partitions 
between a series of chambers of a very rude character, 
openings of the nature of doors being left in them. 
The elliptical wall which formed the body of the tomb 
was built with broken stones of convenient size for handling, 
such as would be used in a stony country to build garden walls, 
laid without any cement and unworked in any way, except in 
one small section, where stones found ready cut were laid in. 
Nothing could be more rude and barbarous. In the buttressing 
walls, however, are found stones once belonging to structures 
of the prehistoric city with the well-marked polished stone 
character, one of which seems to have formed part of a pave- 
ment. But side by side with these (not only in these buttress 
walls but in some adjoining structures, apparently chambers 
having a connection with the tombs and built in an identical 
fashion) are other stones, formerly belonging to some buildings 
of the Classical period, with well-cut surfaces, and in one case 
with square tool-cut mortices for the introduction of clamps. Some 
of the stones show the skilful manner of cutting of the good epoch 
of Greek masonry, and others less carefully cut have apparently 
been employed for substructure in some more ancient work. 

In one of the chambers is a fragment of marble too large to be 
handled or worked into these thin walls, which has been 
separated from another mass by a stone saw instrument unknown 
in archaic times, and, after being cut nearly through from both 


sides, broken off, the scratches of the saw and the intervening 
broken surface being apparently quite fresh. All these sur- 
rounding walls, made up, as I have described, of broken stone 
of moderate size, mixed with débr7s of the prehistoric and 
Classic periods, are of the same general character, and are 
clearly part of the general plan of the monument, the only 
portion showing any surfaces worked by the builders of the 
monument being the soft sandstone slabs of the upper monu- 
mental structure, this stone being so soft as to be cut bya 
pocket knife. This material is also found in the neighbour- 
hood. 

After careful examination of every part of the structures, 
Mr. Penrose declared them, without hesitation, subsequent to 
Classic Greek work, and even late in the period of decline of 
Greece. The attribution of a definite period is, of course, con- 
jectural, but my opinion, which takes into account a careful 
and repeated examination of the objects found in the graves, is 
that the interments were made by one of the barbarian tribes 
which, in or about the time of Pyrrhus, penetrated into and 
ravaged Greece, carrying with them the spoils of Greek cities, 
in whose treasures were found the archaic objects which we 
know the Greeks in all times to have set high valueson. A 
comparison of the whole collection of Mycenean treasures with 
the objects in the admirable museum at St. Germain-on-Laye— 
the only one, so far as I know, in which the prehistoric objects 
are arranged in a perfectly systematic manner—will show some 
remarkable analogies between the objects found in Celtic 
tumuli explored in France and those in the Mycenean find, the 
ornamental tombstones raised above the graves and the shape 
of the bronze swords being especially significant in their 
resemblances, 

A careful investigation of the so-called prehistoric palace 
excavated at ‘Tiryns led to no less revolutionary conclusions. 
Traces of an archaic building there certainly are, raised on an 
apparently artificial elevation in the citadel, and the bases of 
several neolithic columns are visible, but on these have been 
constructed walls of the most barbarous character, and com- 
pletely destitute of any trace of heroic antiquity. The lower 
stones of the columns raised on the archaic basis alone remain, 
but these are for the most part of sawn marble, which was not 
even so far dressed as to remove the traces of the sawing and 
residual fracture, while the greater part of the walls are of such 
a flimsy and heterogeneous structure, so entirely different from 
that of the heroic epoch, and so perishable, as to make it in- 
conceivable that any man of the least archzeological experience 
could have regarded them as archaic. Mr. Penrose had no 
hesitation in declaring them later than the Macedonian in- 
vasion. Uncut, roughly hewn, cut, and sawn stone, rude 
bricks, not sun-dried but burnt, mortar, cement, and unmis- 
takable fragments from early and Classical work, as at Mycene, 
are to be found through these walls, which, unless carefully pro- 
tected and constantly repaired, were hardly ofa character to have 
endured a century. Except for the use of materials left on the 
spot by the earlier civilisations, there is nothing to distinguish 
these walls from those of any barbarous epoch following on a 
more advanced civilisation. 

Our party came unanimously to the conclusion that both 
these constructions—that of the tomb of Mycenz and the 
Palace of Tiryns—are the remains of some obscure barbarous 
tribe which reoccupied the ruins of the old cities, and established 
a temporary rule there during the decay of Greece. In one of 
the stones which served as part of the rude columns of Tiryns 
there are the evidences of the use of a tubular drill in boring 
into the stone, the central cylinder showing still at the bottom, 
very unlike the stone-drill holes in the pre-historic work, and so 
abundant in the Pelasgic work of Mycenz, and seen in the 
remains of the great gate of Tiryns. 

Fragments of archaic pottery and some objects of pre- 
historic origin would necessarily be found in any excavations 
on a prehistoric site, if only in the dust heap ; and the so-called 
Myceneean vases found at that city are no more than would 
be found in the dédrzs of any city of that epoch. The other 
objects found with the bones may give rise to discussion 
and speculation, but nothing can invalidate the conclusion that 
the date of the remains brought to light in both these Pelopon- 
nesian cities must be determined by the wall structure and not 
by any object found there. ; 

One point is especially noticeable in Schliemann’s excava- 
tions in both these antique cities, viz, the very incomplete 
exploration of the site. The Acropolis of Mycenz, where 
Pausanias saw the tomb of Agamemnon, has not been touched, 
and, of the crescent-shaped agora where the graves were 
found, a great part is still intact, likely to furnish more graves, 
so far as can be seen, as that which has furnished such interest- 
ing results. At Tiryns, again, only the upper storey of the old 
palace has been cleared, and the yielding of the ‘pavement 
shows that there exist chambers beneath, in which, possibly, 
the true archaic history of the city may be found. It is difficu’t 
to understand why Dr. Schliemann should not have gone to 
the bottom of the subject in his investigation. Perhaps some 
volunteer, intent on purely scientific results, may be induced 
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some day to undertake the task. The Archeological Society 
of Athens has, I understand, the intention of excavating the 
Acropolis of Mycenz. 


THE PAVEMENT OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


E regret to learn (says the Venice News) from the report 
of the last meeting of the vigilance committee appointed 
to look after the works of restoration, so-called, at the Basilica 
of St. Mark’s, that the crypt is showing signs of serious injury 
from the filtration of water, and several engineers have been 
requested to concert measures for re-establishing a satisfactory 
condition. We regret still more that at “the same meeting it 
was determined to undertake the restoration of the central 
portion of the pavement, preserving the ancient character (1), 
and this in order to remedy the settlements now too serious 
and dangerous.” We know how little worth there is in any 
promise to preserve this “ancient character,” and, besides this, 
it is quite time that the committee recognised the fact that-it is 
not the ancient character (/’2mpronta antica) which is valuable, 
but the ancient pavement (/’axtico pavimento), and that if this 
be removed, it matters little what may become of its character. 
Indeed, it would be better to think of doing something having 
a decently artistic character belonging to our own time. We 
have, however, just made a careful examination of that portion 
of the pavement referred to, and can find no ground for these 
pessimist views of the well-known undulations resulting from 
settlements not by any means recent, and which do not seem 
to be seriously increasing. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


; N Saturday the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association visited Drum House under the leadership of 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar. After giving a short historical sketch of 
the eventful career of the Somervills of Drum, Mr. Bonnar 
said the house or place of Drum is almost a unique specimen 
of unaltered Scottish classical architecture, presenting many 
features of unusual interest to the professional architect and 
the admirers of that particular style. The original mansion, it 
was pointed out, was destroyed by fire in 1540, and was rebuilt 
by the seventh Lord Somervill in 1585. It was again destroyed 
by fire in 1629. The present building was erected by the 
thirteenth Lord Somervill about the year 1724, and from certain 
well-defined characteristics it was generally assumed to be the 
work of the elder Adam. Special attention was directed to the 
beautiful variety and delicacy of detail displayed in the execu- 
tion of the ornamental plaster-work of the public rooms and 
staircase, and also to the traces indicating how part of the 
ancient building had been incorporated with the present struc- 
ture. Its relation to the English type of Classic architecture 
was also adveited to. At the conclusion votes of thanks were 
accorded to Mr. Bonnar, Mr. J. L. More Nisbett, the proprietor, 
and to the son of the latter, who had kindly travelled some dis- 
tance to receive the members of the Association. 


ARCHALOLOGY IN THE CAUCASUS. 


HE Imperial Society of Archzeology in Moscow has just 
come to the important resolution to send to the Caucasus 

a commission for the purpose of exploring the old monuments 
of Christian art in that country. This determination has been 
taken in consequence of the revelations as to the importance of 
these monuments recently made by Mr. Bakradsé, vice-president 
of the Caucasian Society of Archzologists, and Mr. Stoianov, 
director of the College of Kutais, and reported in the society’s 
proceedings of April 5 by Mr. N. Nikitine. The prehistoric 
monuments of the Caucasus have been much more closely 
Studied hitherto than those of religious architecture, although 
these latter, dating from the sixth century, are both numerous 
and remarkable. It is known that the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the Caucasus dates from the second century. The 
most ancient of these remains are to be found in the valley of 
the Aras. Many of these have been but superficially examined, 
many are even yet to be discovered. but their deterioration 
‘by time and the disregard of the local population is rapidly 
proceeding, and the inscriptions, the frescoes, and the decora- 
tions of the buildings are disappearing from day to day. The 
exploration, which is to commence in the valley of the Aras 
{Araxes) and the upper regions of the Schorokh (Terek), will 
embrace not only the well-preserved monuments, but also those 
in ruins. Mr. Stoianov is of opinion that a thorough investiga- 
tion of these interesting vestiges of a bygone time cannot be 
accomplished in a single year, and that it will be necessary to 


send several consecutive expeditions. According to his idea, 
the principal points of the Caucasus requiring exploration are 
the north-west of the peninsula on the two banks of the Kuban 
and its affluents, as well as the lower slopes of the principal 
Caucasian range of mountains, a region little known and very 
rich in religious monuments ; the Black Sea shore from Anapa 
to the mouth of the Ingour, a country almost unexplored 
and where old images and sacred utensils are found scattered 
and disregarded by the Abtetraser and other native tribes ; the 
regions of Pschavia and Khevsouria abounding in Georgian 
fragments ; Soanetia with its Byzantine antiquities ; Imeritia, 
Mingrelia, Gouria, and, above all, Adjaria, with their numerous 
ruins, of which some only have been described by Mr. Bakradsé ; 
the valley of the Upper Kur, rich in Armeno-Georgian anti- 
quities, which are better known than the others ; finally, the 
table-land of Kars, but little explored. Many of the Christian 
churches in the Caucasus, as elsewhere, were built on the ruins 
of Pagan temples. It was the Byzantine style, however, that 
gave birth to those of Armenia and Georgia, so remarkable for 
beauty of form and decoration. It is worthy of notice that this 
architecture has the same origin as that of Russia. They do 
not date from the same period, but their source and develop- 
ment are identical. It was the same Emperor of Byzantium 
who sent his artists to the Grand Duke Yaroslav of Kiev and to 
the Czar Bagrat 1V. of Georgia. Hence the church of Mokva 
and the cathedral of Kutais were constructed on plans having 
much affinity with those of the cathedrals of St. Sophia at 
Kiev and Novgorod. Ancient Georgia also maintained rela- 
tions with Russia, so that we find in the churches of the former 
frescoes executed by Russian artists. Therefore, it is expected 
that the description of the Christian monuments of the Caucasus, 
with plans and designs, will contribute not a little to a proper 
understanding of the bases of Russian national art, in the same 
manner as, some time ago, the facts revealed regarding Central 
Asian art by Mr. Simakov, lately deceased, threw much light 
on the constituent elements of Russian decoration. 


THE YARMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


HE unsatisfactory condition of the municipal buildings is, 
according to the WMorwich Mercury, giving rise to con- 
siderable apprehension. From the latest report the settlement 
of the west face of the structure has not ceased. The necessity 
for immediate action was shown by the fact that the borough 
surveyor was despatched to London soon after the last meeting 
of the Town Council had concluded, in order that he might 
confer with Sir Joseph Bazalgette, and ask his advice as to the 
course to be pursued under the circumstances. A shaft has 
been sunk near the south-west corner of the Town Hall to 
ascertain the nature of the soil which forms the foundation of 
the building in that particular part. The result of the excavations 
shows how utterly unsuitable the foundations are to support so 
ponderous a pile of stone and brick. Black, wet mud seems to 
be the principal soil, being very similar to the slimy substance 
which forms the bed of the river. The shaft has already been 
sunk to a depth of over 12 feet, and it is proposed to go down 
30 feet. The work has been hindered by water, which oozes 
up from the bottom. The prospect is a very serious one, unless 
better foundations are discovered. Much money has already 
been spent in taking steps to secure the stability of the Assembly 
Room, and unless the settlement soon ceases the ratepayers 
must be prepared for a large expenditure of money. 


THE SPHINX OF GHIZEH. 


A LETTER from M. Maspero, dated Boulak, the 17th ult. 
has appeared in the Yournal des Débats, describing 
what he will do with the 12,000 frs. subscribed in Paris to aid 
him in his excavations round the Sphinx of Ghizeh. M. Maspero 
says :— 

“J am going now to work on two points, the right paw and 
the first steps of the stair. The stones of the right paw are 
covered with Greek votive inscriptions ; those of the left paw 
bear none. This is at least an indication that the piety of the 
faithful was called more into play on the right, that is to say 
on the south, than on the left side. Perhaps there was direct 
communication between the Sphinx and the granite temple 
which lies in that direction, and if so there is a chance of 
finding on the way a group of statues, similar to that which 
Mariette discovered at the Serapeum.. It may also be that 
some unknown chapel is concealed in the space which sepa- 
rates the Sphinx from the granite temple: In any case, that is 
a question to be settled in a week or two. 

‘“‘ The problem connected with the first steps of the stair is, 
in my opinion, a very curious one. The Egyptian sculptors 
always represent the Sphinx of Ghizeh as placed on a cubic 
pedestal, ornamented with grooves and designs analogous to 
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those observed on the different sarcophagi of the old empire. 
Were they following an artistic caprice, or were they simply 
reproducing what they saw? In other words, is the Sphinx 
able to rest on a bed of rock, or has a gigantic pedestal been 
cut for it in the mountain from the top of which it looked down 
on the plain. On the latter hypothesis there would be a 
chance of finding on the east side the door of a temple or a 
tomb. It might prove to be the tomb of Menes. The pedestal 
may have disappeared in Roman times, and the Ptolemies may 
have constructed their monumental stair over the sand which 
covered it. As soon as I have found the first steps it will be 
easy for me to see if the platform in front of the Sphinx is cut 
perpendicularly or if the rock advances in a gradual slope. 
aoe will be ascertained by a few plumbings judiciously 
made.” 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


RETURN has been laid before the Paris Statistical 

Society by Dr. Choquet with regard to the number of 
theatres which have been burnt down since 1750. He gives 
the total as 632, of which 51 were burnt down in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, 51 in the first quarter of this century, 
100 from 1825 to 1850, 76 from 1850 to 1860, 103 from 1860 to 
1870, 169 from 1870 to 1880, and 174 from 1880 to the end of 
last year; while three theatres at Detroit, Madrid, and Orleans 
have been burnt this year. The number of persons who have 
perished in the flames varies very much; for, while 1,010 
were burnt to death between 1790 and 1800, and 2,144 between 
1840 and 1850, the total was only 241 for the ten years from 
1850 to 1860. This is due to the fact that now and again some 
theatre is burnt down while full of people, as was the case in 
1794, when 1,000 persons perished in the theatre at Capo 
d’'Istria ; in 1836, when 800 persons were burnt at St. Peters- 
burg ; and in 1845, when 1,670 persons perished in a Canton 
theatre. The worst fires of the last few years have been at 
Vienna, where 450 people perished in the Ring Theatre in 
1881, and at Nice, where 70 persons were burnt to death in the 
same year. Altogether 6,573 people have perished in the last 
135 years, or 48 persons in every year, this being a very small 
percentage of the whole theatre-going population. 


Hogoues. 


*‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAZuitIT. 


“THE GERM.’—II. 


N the fourth number of Zhe Germ we find a fragment of the 
“Dialogues on Art” which the late John Orchard had 
contemplated. It was sent only a week before the author’s 
death. It was Mr. Orchard’s intention to avoid the usual plan 
of written conversations. ‘I have not made,” he said, “ one 
speaker say a thing on purpose for another to condemn it. I 
make each one utter his wisest in the. very wisest manner he 
can, or rather that I can for him.” The dialogues are supposed 
to take place between Kalon, Kosmon, Sophon, and Christian, 
in the house of Kalon. It would take too much space to reprint 
the whole of the fragment, but some sentences from it may 
suggest what was the mode of thought among the moving 
spirits of pre-Raphaelitism. Perhaps some of the modern art 
societies in London may wish that talk of the kind could be 
occasionally heard at the meetings. It will be seen that the 
question under discussion was the relative merit of Pagan and 
Christian art as a model for imitation :— 


KALON. Welcome, my friends—this day above all others; 
to-day is the first day of spring. May it be the herald of a 
bountiful year—not alone in the harvest of seeds. Great im- 
pulses are moving through man; swift as the steam-shot 
shuttle weaving some mighty pattern goes the new birth of 
mind. As yet hidden from eyes is the design ; whether it be 
poetry, or painting, or music, or architecture, or whether it be 
a divine harmony of all, no manner of mind can tell; but that 
it is mighty, all manner of minds, moved to involuntary utter- 
ance, affirm. The intellect has at last got to work upon 
thought ; too long fascinated by matter and prisoned to motive 
geometry, genius, wisdom, seem once more to have become 
human, to have put on man, and to speak with divine sim- 
plicity. 

SOPHON. .Kalon, by what you just now said, you would 
seem to think a dearth of original thought in the world, at any 
time, was an evil: perhaps it is not so; nay, perhaps it is a 
good! Is not an interregnum of genius necessary somewhere? 
A great genius, sun-like, compels lesser suns to gravitate with 
and to him; and this is subversive of originality. Age is as 


visible in thought as it is in man. Death is indispensably 
requisite for a ew life. Genius is like a tree, sheltering and 
affording support to numberless creepers. and climbers, which 
latter die and live many times before their protecting tree does ; 
flourishing even whilst that decays, and thus lending to it a 
greenness not its own; but no new life can come out of that 
expiring tree ; it must die; and it is not until it is dead, and 
fallen, and rotted into compost that another tree can grow 
there ; and many years will elapse before the new birth can 
increase and occupy the room the previous one occupied and 
flourish anew with a greenness all its own. This on one side: 
On another: genius is essentially imitative, or rather, as I just 
now said, gravitative; it gravitates towards that point peculiarly 
important at the moment of its existence; as air, more rarefied 
in some places than in others, causes the wind to rush toward 
them as toward a centre, so that if poetry, painting, or music 
slumbers, oratory may ravish the world, or chemistry or steam- 
power may seduce and rule, or the sciences sit enthroned. 
Thus Nature ever compensates one art with another; her 
balance alone is the always fast one ; for, like her course of the 
seasons, she grows, ripens, and lies fallow, only that stronger, 
larger, and better food may be prepared. i il 

KALON. The fine arts, poetry, painting, sculpture, music, 
and architecture, as thought or idea, Athené-like, are complete, 
finished, revelations of wisdom at once. Not so the mechanical 
arts and sciences: they are arts of growth; they are shaped 
and formed gradually (and that more by a blind sort of guess- 
ing than by intuition), and take many men’s lives to win even 
to one true principle. The fine arts are always grounded upon 
truth ; the mechanical arts and sciences almost always upon 
hypothesis. ' 

SOPHON. In fact and thought we have the whole question 
of superiority decided. Fact is merely physical record, thought 
is the application of that record to something Auman, Without 
application, the fact is only fact, and nothing more ; the appli- 
cation, thought, then certainly must be superior to the record, 
fact. 

KOsMON. But certainly thought is as much exercised in. 
deducting from physical facts, the sciences, and mechanical arts. 
as ever it is in poetry, painting, or music. ‘The art of inventing 
print, or of applying steam, is quite as soul-like as the invent- 
ing of a picture, poem, or statue. i ) ds 

KALON. Quite. The chemist, poet, engineer, or painter 
alike think. But the things upon which they exercise their 
several faculties are very widely unlike each other : the chemist 
or engineer cogitates only the physical; the poet or painter 
joins to the physical the human and investigates soul—scans 
the world in man added to the world without him—takes in 
universal creation, its sights, sounds, aspects, and ideas. 
Sophon says that the fine arts are thoughts ; but I think I know 
a more comprehensive word, for they are something more than 
thoughts ; they are things also; that word is za¢wre—nature 
fully, thorough nature, the world of creation. All that is 27 
man, his mysteries of soul, his thoughts and emotions—deep, 
wise, holy, loving, touching, and fearful—or in the world, 
beautiful, vast, ponderous, gloomy, and awful, moved with 
rhythmic harmonious utterance—that is poetry. All that zs of 
man—his triumphs, glory, power, and passions; or of the 
world—its sunshine and clouds, its plains, hills, or valleys, its 
wind-swept mountains and snowy Alps, river and ocean—silent,. 
lonely, severe, and sublime—mocked with living colours, hue, 
and tone—//az is painting. Man—heroic man, his acts,. 
emotions, tones—aspirative, tender, deep, and calm—intensified,. 
purified, colourless—exhibited peculiarly and directly through 
his own form—/faz is sculpture. All the voices of nature, of 
man, his bursts of rage, pity, and fear, his cries of joy, his sighs. 
of love; of the winds and the waters, tumultuous, hurrying, 
surging, tremulous, or gently falling, married to melodious 
numbers—/faz is music. And the music of proportions, of 
nature and man, and the harmony and opposition of light and 
shadow set forth in the ponderous—¢/a? is architecture. 

CHRISTIAN. A work of art must have a purpose, or it is- 
not a work of FINE art; thus, then, if it be a work of fine art it 
has a purpose ; and, having a purpose, it has either a good or 
an evil one ; there is no alternative. An artist’s works are his: 
children, his immortal heirs, to his evil as well as to his good ;. 
as he hath trained them, so will they teach. Let him ask him- 
self why does a parent so tenderly rear his children? Is it not 
because he knows that evil is evil whether it take the shape of 
angels or devils? And is not the parent’s example worthy of 
the artist’s: imitation? What advantage has a man over a 
child? Is there any preservative peculiar to manhood that it 
alone may see and touch sin and yet be not defiled? Verily 
there is none! All mere battles, assassinations, immolations,. 
horrible deaths and terrible situations used by the artist solely 
to excite, every passion degrading to man’s perfect nature, 
should certainly be rejected and unhesitatingly. 

Karon. You do not condemn the oak because of its apples; 


| and, like them, the sin in the poem, picture or statue may be: 


a wormy accretion grafted from without. The spectator often, 
‘makes sin where the artist intended none. For instance, in 
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the nude, where perhaps the poet, painter or sculptor imagines 
he has embodied only the purest and chastest ideas and forms, 
the sensualist sees—what he wills to see ; and, serpent-like, 
previous to devouring his prey, he covers it with his saliva. 

CHRISTIAN. The Circean poison, whether drunk from the 
clearest crystal or the coarsest clay, alike intoxicates and makes 
beasts of men. Be assured that every nude figure or nudity 
introduced in a poem, picture, or piece of sculpture, merely on 
physical grounds and only for effect, is vicious. And, where it 
is boldly introduced and forms the central idea, it ought never 
to have a sense of its condition : it is not nudity that is sinful, 
but the figure’s knowledge of its nudity (too surely communi- 
cated by it to the spectator) that makes it so. The Turk 
believes that at the Judgment Day every artist will be com- 
pelled to furnish, from his own soul, soul for every one of his 
creations. This thought is a noble one and should thoroughly 
awake poet, painter and sculptor to the awful responsibilities 
they labour under. 

KosMON. If this law be held to be good very few pictures 
of any school are safe from condemnation, and a very large 
proportion of modern sculpture, poetry, and music will not 
pass. Even “Christabel” and the “Eve of St. Agnes” could 
not stand the ordeal. 

CHRISTIAN. To be instructive, to become a teaching instru- 
ment, the art edifice must be cleansed from its abominations ; 
and with them must the artist sweep out the improvements 
and ruthless restorations that hang on it like formless botches 

on peopled tapestry. The multitude must be brought to stand 
face to face with the pious and earnest builders, to enjoy the 
severely simple, beautiful, aspiring and solemn temple in all its 
first purity, the same as they bequeathed it to them as their 
posterity. 

KALON. The multitude are teachable—teachable as a child; 
but, like a child, they are self-willed and obstinate, and will 
learn in their own way or not at all. But I cannot understand 
why regeneration can flow to them through sacred art alone. 
‘All pure art is sacred art. And the artist having soul as well 
as nature—the lodestar as well as the loadstone—to steer his 
path by, and seeing that he must circle earth, it matters little 
from what quarter he first points his course. 

CHRISTIAN. All art, simply because it is pure and perfect, 
cannot, for those grounds alone, be called sacred ; Christian, it 
may and that justly. In this sense, then, the art you would 
«all sacred is not sacred, but Christian ; and as all perfect art 
is Christian, regeneration can only flow thence; and thus it is, 
as you say, that from whatever quarter the artist steers his 
course, he steers aright. 

KosMON. The career of one artist contains in itself the 
whole of art history ; its every phaseis presented by him in the 
course of his life. Savage art is beheld in his childish 
sscratchings and barbarous glimmerings ; Indian, Egyptian, and 
Assyrian art in his boyish rigidity and crude fixedness of idea 
and purpose ; Medizval or pre-Raphaelite art is seen in his 
youthful timid darings, his unripe fancies oscillating between 
earth and heaven ; there where we expect truth we see conceit; 
there where we want little, much is given; now a _ blank 
riddle, dark with excess of self; row a giant thought, vast but 
repulsive, and now angel visitors startling us with wisdom and 
touches of heavenly beauty. - Everywhere is seen exactness; 
but it is the exactness of hesitation and not of knowledge, the 
line of doubt and not of power—all the promises for ripeness 
are there, but, as yet, all are immature. In preferring the art of 
the period previous to Raphael to the art of his time, you set 
up the worse for the better, elevate youth above manhood, and 
tell us that the half-formed and unripe berry is wholesomer 
than the perfect and ripened fruit. 

CHRISTIAN. What you call ripeness, others, with as much 
‘truth, may call over-ripeness, nay, even rottenness ; when all 
the juices are drunk with their lusciousness, sick with over 
‘sweetness. And the art which you call youthful and immature 
may be, most likely is, mature and wholesome in the same 
degree that it is tasteful, a perfect round of beautiful, pure and 
ecod. You call youth immature; but in what does it come 
short of manhood? Has it not all that man can have—free, 
happy, noble, and spiritual thoughts? And are not those 
thoughts newer, purer, and more unselfish in the youth than in 
the man? What eye has the man, that the youth’s is not as 
‘comprehensive, keen, rapid, and penetrating ? or what hand, 
that the youth’s is not as swift, forceful, cunning, and true? 
What an array of deep, earnest, and noble thinkers, like angels 
armed with a brightness that withers, stand between Giotto and 
Raphael; to mention only Orcagna, Ghiberti, Masaccio, Lippi, 
Fra Beato Angelico, and Francia. Parallel ¢kem with post- 
Raphael artists ! And the Phidian era was a youthful one, 
‘the highest and purest period of Hellenic art. 

Kosmon. But in advocating a return to this pre-Raphaelite 
art, ‘are you not urging the committal of “ruthless restora- 
ttions” and “‘ improvements” new and vile as any that you have 
‘denounced? You tell the artist that he should restore the 
‘sacred edifice to its first purity—the same as it was bequeathed 
‘by its pious and earnest builders. But can he do this and be 


himself original? For myself, I would above all things urge 
him to study how to reproduce, and not how to represent, to 
imitate no past perfection, but to create for himself another, as 
beautiful, wise, and true. 

CHRISTIAN. When men wish to raise a piece of stone, or to 
move it along, they seek for a fulcrum to use their lever from ; 
and, this obtained, they can place the stone wheresoever they 
please. And world-perfections come into existence too slowly 
for men to reject all the teaching and wisdom of their prede- 
cessors ; the labour of learning is trifling compared to the Jabour 
of finding out ; the first implies only days, the last, hundreds of 
years. So, and in such manner, the modern artist seeks to use 
early Medieval art as a fulcrum to raise through, but only as 
a fulcrum; for he himself holds the lever, whereby he shall 
guide and fix the stones of his art temple. 

KALON. But, Christian, another artist with equal justness 
might use Hellenic art as a means towards making happy dis- 
coveries ; formatively, there is nothing in it that is not both 
beautiful and perfect. 

CHRISTIAN. To be formatively perfect is not enough; they 


| must also be spiritually perfect, and this not locally but 


universally. The art of the Greeks was a local art; and 
hence, now, it has no spiritual. Their gods speak to us no 
longer as gods, or teach us divinely ; they become mere images 
of stone—profane embodiments. False to our spiritual, Hel- 
lenic art wants everything that Christian art is full of. 

KosMoNn. Another thing we ought to remember when 
judging Hellenic art is, but for its existence, all other kinds, 
pre-Raphaelite as well, could not have had being. And if they 
have not made a thorough perfection, a spiritual as well as a 
physical one, forget not that at least they have made this 
physical representation a finished one. 

CHRISTIAN. Tacitly we would also seem to have limited the 
uses of Hellenic art to the serving as models of proportion or 
as a gradus for form; and though I cannot deny them any 
merit they may have in this respect, still I would wish to deal 
cautiously with them: the artist, most especially the young 
one, and who is, and would be, most subject to them and open 
to their influence, should never have his soul asleep when his 
hand is awake; but, like voice and instrument, one should 
always accompany the other harmoniously. 

KOSMON. But surely you will deal no less cautiously with 
early Medizeval art. Archaisms are not more tolerable in 
pictures than they are in statues, poems, or music; and the 
archaisms of this kind of art are so numerous as to be at first 
sight the most striking feature belonging to it. Most remark- 
able among these unnatural peculiarities are gilded back- 
grounds, gilded hair, gilded ornaments, and borders to 
draperies and dresses—the latter’s excessive verticalism of 
lines and tedious involution of folds, and the childlike passivity 
of countenance and expression, all of which are very prominent, 
and operate as serious drawbacks to their merits, which, as 1 
have freely admitted, are in truth not a few, nor mean. 

CHRISTIAN.—The artist is only a man, and living with other 
men in a state of being called society ; and, though perhaps in 
a lesser degree, he is as subject to its influences, its fashions 
and customs, as they are. Is Hellenic art without archaisms ? 
And that feature of it held to be its crowning perfection—its 
head—is not that a very marked one? And is it not so com- 
pletely opposed to the artist’s experience in the forms of nature 
that, except in subjects from Greek history and mythology, he 
dares not use it, at least without modifying it so as to destroy 
its Hellenism ? 

KALON.—Weighty as are the reasons urged against Hellenic 
art, they are not weighty enough to outbalance its beauty, at 
least tome. I admire its exquisite creations because they are 
beautiful and noble and perfect, and they elevate me because I 
think them so; and their silent capabilities, like the stardust 
of heaven before the intellectual insight, resolve themselves 
into new worlds of thoughts and things so ever as I contem- 
plate their perfections. 

CHRISTIAN.—Pagan art has once—nay twice — already 
brought over Christian art a ‘darkness which might be felt.” 
From a little handful of cloud out of the studio of Squarcione, 
it gathered density and volume through his scholar Mantegna, 
made itself a nucleus in the Academy of the Medici, and thence 
it issued in such a flood of “heathenesse” that Italy finally 
became covered with one vast deep and thick night of Pagan- 
dom. But in every deep there is a lower deep; and through 
the same gods-worship, a night intenser still fell upon art 
when the pantomime of David made its appearance. With 
these two fearful lessons before his eyes, the modern artist can 
have no other than a settled conviction that Pagan art, devil- 
like, glozes but to seduce, tempts but to betray ; and hence he 
chooses but to avoid that which he believes to be bad, and to 
follow that which he holds to be good, and blots out from his - 
eye and memory all art between the present and its first taint 
of heathenism, and ascends to the art previous to Raphael; 
and he ascends thither, not so much for its forms as he does for 
its THOUGHT and NATURE, the root and trunk of the art tree, 
of whose numerous branches form is only one, though the most 
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important one; and he goes to pre-Raphaelite art for those two 
things, because the stream at that point is clearer and deeper 
and less polluted with animal impurities than at any other in its 
course. 


There was much which Mr. Orchard proposed to follow out 
in his dialogues, especially the subjects of invention and imita- 
tion ; but, like many another project, his was destined never to 
be realised. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN, only son of Dr. Christopher 
S Wren, was born at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, on 
October 20, 1632. It will be an encouragement to some of us 
to know that he achieved greatness in spite of ill-health, 
which, like Tom Hood, he “enjoyed” during youth. In 
consequence of his delicate health his early education was given 
at home bya private tutor. Subsequently he joined West- 
minster School under the head-mastership of Dr. Busby. As 
is well known, he early showed a special genius for mathe- 
matics, and on that account he was placed before long under 
the care of Dr. William Holder, a learned man of considerable 
and diverse talents. The special bent of Wren’s mind early 
took a practical form in the invention of numbers of machines 
and instruments for the purposes of astronomy, agriculture, and 
many other sciences. Indeed, there seems to have been no 
subject of any kind occupying the attention of scientific men of 
his time in which Wren was not listened to with attention, or in 
which he did not distinguish himself. He made a special study 
of gnomonics, or the science of dialling, at that time a most 
important subject of investigation, and developed the science in 
many directions. Among other things he made a wonderful 
set of models showing the actions of the muscles of the human 
body, for Dr. Scarborough, unfortunately destroyed in the Great 
Fire. His mind was most versatile and comprehensive, and his 
inventions and treatises embraced all conceivable subjects, 
from “Improved Methods of Whale Fishing” to “Sham 
Marble Pavements,” including ‘‘ Cheap Bed Hangings,” and, as 
a matter of course, ‘“ Perpetual Motion.” He also made some 
valuable suggestions for the establishment and conduct of a 
kind of meteorological office for collecting statistics of natural 
phenomena, with a view to the amelioration thereby of the con- 
dition of mankind. It is held by some that Wren invented the 
barometer, but this seems a little doubtful. He made many 
important developments of the idea however. In the year 1646, 
at the age of fourteen, Wren was admitted at Wadham College, 
Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. 

In 1650 (aged eighteen) he received his degree of B.A. at 
Wadham College; in 1653 that of M.A., and was elected in 
the same year to a Fellowship of AllSouls. In 1657, as a mere 
boy, he became Professor of Astronomy at Gresham College, 
London, and in 1660 Savilian Professor at Oxford. He 
received his decree of Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford in 166r. 
In 1680 he was elected President of the Royal Society. This 
society took its origin in some informal meetings of a few 
friends interested in similar subjects, amongst whom Wren 
took the place of a leading spirit. When the suggestion was 
made to organise a society of a definite nature and for a settled 
purpose, Wren took up the idea with great vigour, and drafted 
the charter under which the society was established. 

It is stated in the “ Parentalia” that among Wren’s many 
other achievements he invented the art of engraving in mezzo- 
tint. He was also the originator of the system of injecting 
drugs into the blood, which has been of such immense import- 
ance to the doctor’s art. 

So far as I can discover, Wren’s first architectural work was 
the building of a chapel to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, for his 
uncle, Bishop Wren of Ely. The bishop had been imprisoned 
for eighteen years in the Tower for High Church practices, and 
on his liberation he erected this building as a thankoffering. 
The first stone was laid May 13, 1663, Wren being then thirty- 
one years of age. The building has been restored by Scott, 
who added 20 feet to its length. 

Apparently in the same year (1663) Wren’s name was put 
on the list of commissioners for the repair of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Various schemes and arrangements were discussed 
in connection therewith, but nothing particular was done until 
the beginning of 1666—the year of the Great Fire—when Wren 
drew up a report and sketched out his ideas for the restoration. 
His plan was to Romanise the nave, the Norman arches of 
which seemed to him to lend themselves easily to this treat- 
ment, and to build an immense domed rotunda at the crossing, 
- curting off the outside angles for this purpose. The plans and 
estimates for this work were ordered on August 27, 1666, but 
six days later the Great Fire brought the labours of this com- 


e * A paper read before the St. George’s Art Society by Mr. Arthur 
Seen, 


‘mission to a close by destroying the object of their considera- 
tion. It was in the preceding year (Midsummer 1665) that 
Wren made a journey abroad, the only time I believe that he 
left England. The country he visited was France, and he 
spent most of his time in Paris, where the great palace 
of the Louvre was recently commenced. He was much 
struck with Bernini’s design, and indeed stated that he 
would have given his skin to possess it. The cautious old 
Italian, however, only gave him a rapid inspection of the draw- 
ings, and would not allow him to copy them. Wren visited 
most of the palaces and villas of any importance in France, and 
must have reaped many ideas from them, although the influe 
ence of the French work is not very apparent in his own 
designs. He never went to Italy, and I am inclined to think 
—although, I suppose, it is heresy to say so here—that it is as 
well, on the whole, that he did not. His work would probably 
have been far more delicate and refined in detail if he had done 
so; but I cannot help feeling that he would inevitably have 
lost much of the originality and freedom of treatment which is 
undoubtedly the great charm of his work, and which fit it so 
admirably for this northern climate, and particularly for this 
city of London, where he was destined to find the subjects of 
his chief and most successful efforts. The inferior and even 
commonplace character of the detail in much of Wren’s work 
is certainly very lamentable and a great drawback to one’s 
enjoyment of the general composition ; but it is, to my mind, 
quite a question as to how far Wren is himself responsible for 
this. He was so overburdened with work during the few years 
in which the City churches were erected that it is hardly pos- 
sible that he could have given as much personal attention to 
the buildings as they needed, and he was probably compelled 
to leave the carrying out of his work, to a large extent, to less 

capable hands and heads than his own. It has to be remem- 

bered that the system of rapid and workmanlike drawing now 
in vogue in all busy offices was in Wren’s time quite unknown, 
and it was impossible for the master to express his ideas and 

intentions respecting the carrying out of his work in the com- 

plete and definite way adopted by modern architects and their 

assistants. 

The pencil of a ready draughtsman will give more instruc- 
tion in five minutes than the tongue of a ready speaker will in 
forty. In cases where Wren was able to give proper attention 
to the work the result is admirable. In the church of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook—to the arrangements of which, I under- 
stand, Wren gave particular care, and the building of which 
spread over seven years—the detail is very good indeed, and 
the whole interior works out as a real gem of architecture. It 
seems to me that the people who perpetrate the greater number 
of our Dissenting chapels would do well to build on the model 
of such churches as this, which presents all the conditions 
usually considered essential in such buildings, treated in a 
manner at once graceful and dignified. 

Wren returned from France some months before the Plague 
ended, and applied himself with other memobers of the Royal 
Society to a careful study of the disease and its remedies, with 
a view to exterminating the enemy. The Great Fire, however, 
accomplished this for them in a far more summary and com- 
plete manner than they ever dreamt of, and Wren’s thoughts 
were turned at once in quite a new direction. 

The king set him to work immediately on the cathedral, 
which was to be demolished and rebuilt. The first design pro- 
duced, after much preliminary discussion and planning, was a 
church on athoroughly Classical plan, consisting of a little more 
than a great dome with a surrounding aisle and entrances. 
Wren was so pleased with this production that he made a large 
model of it for the benefit of the uninitiated. A controversy 
naturally started at once on the merits of this plan, and waxed 
very fierce. Many of the members of the chapter preferred to 
have a building on a more orthodox plan, after the fashion of 
their existing Gothic cathedrals. The opinion of these worthies 
finally outweighed that of their colleagues, and the architect set 
to work again on new lines, and produced a design more 
curious than beautiful, combining central spire and dome in one 
composition. The king discovered this design to be “ very atti- 
ficial, proper, and useful,” and gave his royal assent to it, and 
ordered the building to be proceeded with forthwith. This. 
royal assent is dated May 1, 1675. Fortunately, the king gave 
Wren the liberty “in the prosecution of his work, to make: 
some variations, rather ornamental than essential, as from time 
to time he should see proper,” a permission which he interpreted 
in the most liberal manner possible, for the cathedral when 
completed was no more like this design than its predecessor. 

The pulling down of the old work preparatory to rebuilding: 
was a long and difficult job. The mighty tower of the old 
cathedral, 200 feet high, and with piers 14 feet thick, seemed 
such a formidable object to demolish, that Wren resorted to the 
expedient of blowing away one of the piers with gunpowder, a 
process that was at once simple and effectual. To those who 
meditate operations of this sort, it will be interesting to know 
that only 18 Ibs. of gunpowder were necessary for the carrying 
out of such an undertaking. . Another explosion indulged in in 
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Wren’s absence having been attended with disastrous conse- 
quences, the remainder of the building was gently battered 
down with an enormous battering ram “after a good Roman 
manner.” In exploring the soil for foundations, Wren found 
that the old church had stood on a layer of hard and close pot- 
earth about 6 feet thick. Under this was loose dry sand, 
which poured out like a fluid when excavated into, and below 
this again, at about low-water mark, water and sand mixed 
with shells, and under this was hard, firm beach, with the solid 
London clay below it. It appeared that the site had once been 
part of a wide estuary along which, when it was dry, the wind 
had driven the sand and made the hill on which the cathedral 
stands, the pot-earth being simply the finest of the sand which 
had naturally found its way to the top. At the north-east angle 
of the choir the pot-earth had all been taken out and used by 
the potters of old time, and so here Wren had to run down a 
1o-feet pier to the hard beach 4o feet down, and from this he 
turned an arch which carries this corner of the building, 

Very little information is given in the “ Parentalia ” respecting 
the erection of the cathedral, but fortunately we have the build- 
ing before us just as Wren left it to examine for ourselves. It 
has its faults as every one knows—very glaring ones, according 
to some authorities—but I suppose there never was a building 
yet that some one or other could not find fault with on one 
account or another, and it seems to me, on the whole, that St. 
Paul’s is a building that may hold its own against any church of 
its own date, and one that the City has every reason to rejoice 
in and be proud of. 

The chief fault found with the exterior is, of course, with 
the carrying up of the aisle walls far above the roof to hide the 
buttresses which support the nave vault. This was, however, 
the result of a choice of evils, and it has been managed so skil- 
fully that a critic must be very hard-hearted who lays much 
Stress upon it. As for the question of the double dome—the 
exterior being so much higher than the interior—I fail to see 
that this is any worse than the use of a tall spire as the roof for 
a low tower. No power on earth could devise a dome—unless 
an isolated one—that should look well both inside and out 
without resorting to some such expedient. 

The chief faults found with the interior are, I believe, in the 
breaking of the arches into the frieze of the main entablature, 
and in starting the arches of the vaulting from an attic order 
instead of directly off the cornice. With regard to the first of 
these questions, I certainly think it is a misfortune, and an un- 
necessary one. The effect of the frieze broken up into short 
bits over the pilasters only is, to my mind, most uncomfortable 
and unsatisfactory. Wren defended this arrangement himself 
with more or less ingenuity, but I think he would have done 
better by making frieze and architrave run boldly along over 
everything. 

With regard to the springing of arches from an attic order, 
this again was a choice of two evils, and I think that the lesser one 
has been accepted. It would be impossible for a vault springing 
from the top of a bold and well-proportioned cornice of great 
projection, such as the one in question was obliged to be, ever 
to look well, however ingeniously treated ; and the effect of the 
existing arrangement, if looked at apart from theoretical con- 
siderations, is so pleasing that I think little fault should be 
found with it. Classical features were never designed to 
accompany arch construction, and, if we consent to the amal- 
gamation of the two forms, we must accept the accompanying 
drawbacks as quietly as possible. Other faults are, of course, 
found with the building; indeed some people would not be 
satisfied even if an angel from heaven designed work for them, 
but they are of minor importance, and need not be considered 
here. | always feel myself that more colour decoration is needed 
inside if only to give scale to the building, but this requirement 
will, no doubt, some day be discharged. 

In excavating for the new cathedral and other buildings, 
many discoveries were made of remains of earlier times, and 
Wren worked out a careful, and I believe very accurate plan of 
the arrangement of London in the Roman times. 

The first cathedral, built on the present site, dated from this 
period. It was demolished at the time of Diocletian’s perse- 
cution of the Christians. In the reign of Constantine another 
church was built on the old foundations, and this one shared 
the same fate as its predecessor, being destroyed by the Pagan 
Saxons. It was restored again, still on the old foundations, 
when Ethelbert, King of Kent, embraced the Christian faith. 
This church, together with the whole city, was destroyed by 
fire in 1083. Mauritius, the then Bishop of London, undertook 
the rebuilding, and produced, with the aid of an ancient tower 
in the neighbourhood for a stone quarry, the church which, 
with many alterations and additions to the east and west, con- 
tinued till the Great Fire of 1666. The first stone of Wren’s 
building was laid in 1675, and the structure was completed in 
1710. I suppose it is the only cathedral of any size ever 
built entirely under one architect : all honour to the people and 
king of that time that they persevered so well with such an 
€normous undertaking, when funds and resources were in such 
a desperate condition in consequence of the recent destruction 


of the entire city. The money for the work was mostly raised 
by a small tax on all coal brought into the city. 
(To be continued.) 


Stone for the New Government Offices. 


S1IR,—The member for the Forest of Dean and the public 
have been informed by Lord Elgin’s representative in the 
House of Commons—Mr. Leveson-Gower—that a “ technical 
committee having been appointed, nine or ten specimens of 
stone were submitted to experiments as to durability and 
porosity.” 

As this mode of testing the durability of stone has not only 
been already quite exhausted, but has been long considered by 
both scientific and practical men to be fallacious and, therefore, 
useless, I shall be pleased if you will allow me to say a few 
words on the subject. ; 

The rapid decay of the limestone of the national buildings 
in London, and the serious expense of its repair year after year, 
are but too well known. The cause, too, is well known, but it is 
not “porosity.” The stone of Furness Abbey is one of the 
most porous sandstones, but the carvings are perfect after six 
hundred years of exposure in a wet climate. What cannot be 
understood is, that after such complete failure of the stone 
favoured by the Government, a change of front should 
not be adopted by those whom the nation expects 
to attend to its interests in this business. When archi- 
tects in private practice can construct durable buildings in 
towns with air as noxious as that of London, it is rather strange 
that the Government should go on erecting perishable struc- 
tures that will continue to involve the nation in additional 
heavy and wasteful taxation for their maintenance. A not very 
old inhabitant of Lambeth has seen two restorations of the 
archbishop’s palace, one of them in 1832 costing 82,o00/. It 
has been necessary to invest about 70,000/. to cover the annual 
repairs of the Houses of Parliament. The Treasury has just 
cost 8,o00o/. Buckingham Palace was in the hands of restorers 
as soon as its builders departed. 

I think, then, we are justified in using all the influence we 
possess that an end may be put to proceedings so little credit- 
able to a Government priding itself on its encouragement of 
other branches of technical science, and which the nation— 
duly appreciating their necessity—pays for without a murmur. 
It is true that science was applied to the masonic construction 
of our national buildings. Long and ample experience has 
shown that it is quite possible to avoid the costly disasters I 
have referred to. We must accept Time as our guide, for he tells 
us with equal clearness what to avoid and what to accept. 
Buildings constructed of such perishable material (oolitic lime- 
stone) were unavoidable, and therefore pardonable, in Wren’s 
time, or before railways and abundant shipping opened numerous 
quarries yielding the most durable and beautiful sandstones, 
granites, and porphyries for our choice. They are hard, it is 
true, but the money now wasted on repairs of soft but most 
perishable limestone would cover the extra cost of labour a 
hundredfold. Birmingham has its town hall of granite. 
Thirty years ago I erected one of the largest buildings in 
Manchester of carboniferous sandstone, and it was in perfect 
condition when I last saw it. The handsome edifices of modern. 
Aberdeen are all of granites of different colours. It is with just 
pride called the Granite City. That splendid edifice in Liver- 
pool—St. George’s Hall—is constructed of sandstone from 
Darleydale, in Derbyshire. No one, I believe, has heard of its 
decay. In short, architects north of the Trent would as soon 
attempt to fly as think of using Portland or any other limestone: 
for their urban works, and if the committee want evidence of 
any practical and reliable character they should visit the 
northern towns, Your obedient servant, 

TEKTONOS. 


LEGAL. 


Birmingham County Court.—April 20. 
(Before Judge CHALMERS ) 
SMITH v. JERVIS. 
PROFESSIONAL WITNESSES. 

This action was brought by Mr. C. Sharp Smith, of Bir- 
mingham, architect, against Mr. Robert Jervis, builder, to 
recover 31/. Ios., for ten days’ attendance at the last Spring 
Assizes on a subpcena to give evidence issued by Mr. Jervis. 
against Mr. Smith. 

It appeared that Mr. Jervis was plaintiff in the action 
which was set down for trial at the Assizes, and subpcenaed 
Mr. Smith to give evidence on his behalf, and to produce: 
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some documents. The Assizes commenced on Monday, 
February 23, and on the Thursday week following, March 5, 
the case was heard and referred to arbitration. The action in 
which Mr. Smith was to give evidence did not appear in the 
lists issued daily containing the cases for the day until three 
days before the case was heard. The subpcena issued against 
Mr. Smith required, under a penalty, his attendance at the 
Assizes from the commission day, February 23, to the day the 
trial would be heard, and not from the date the case first 
appeared in the list. Mr. Smith, in strict obedience to the 
subpcena, attended from commission day until the case was 
heard on March 5, and now claimed three guineas a day for 
his ten days’ attendance. Mr. Smith stated that he received 
no notice not to attend on any particular day. 

Mr. Bayley, in arguing the plaintiffs case, quoted a statute 
of Elizabeth as establishing a different scale of payment 
according to the “ countenance or calling” of witnesses ; and 
cited sundry cases prior and subsequent to the Common Law 
Procedure Act of 1852. He contended that the scale which 
that Act set up for professional witnesses must be observed, 
whether such witnesses gave evidence on a matter of fact or 
gave the Court the advantage of their special knowledge. 

Mr. Tanner, for defendant, submitted that Mr. Smith had 
only been a witness with respect to something within his 
knowledge and not in a professional capacity. As to the dura- 
tion of his attendance it ought only to have been the three 
days whereon the cause remained in the list. 

Mr. Bayley : And the commission day ? 

Mr. Tanner submitted that no witness attended on commis- 
sion day. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said that the allowance 
made to professional witnesses on the scale of costs framed by 
the Common Law Procedure Act was hardly compensation for 
loss of time, but a sort of higher payment which was given in the 
case of professional men, whose time was more or less valuable. 
Nor did it represent the value of the evidence in any way, for 
it had been decided that such witnesses were entitled to receive 
money according to the scale, whether called to depose to an 
ordinary fact, or required to give evidence as to matters falling 
within the range of their business knowledge. He had, how- 
ever, to consider the further question whether a witness was 
only entitled to receive the payment if he demanded it before 
he entered the box, or whether, if he had been subpcenaed and 
had attended, he was entitled to sue for it. It seemed to him 
(the learned judge) that on the authority of a case quoted by 
Mr. Bayley, the witness was entitled to maintain an action. 
With reference to commission day, there was a case in which it 
was expressly said that without special circumstances a witness 
was not to be allowed his expenses when attending a com- 
mission day. He (the judge) thought that a witness in a 
superior position, and especially in a profession the members of 
which were so often called to give evidence, ought to know the 
ordinary procedure, and what he should do was to put himself 
in communication with those who subpoenaed him to ascertain 
what they required, The plaintiff was entitled to his guinea a 
day for three days, and to another guinea for his expenses in 
coming and going. The,claim having been strongly contested, 
and having raised a point of principle, he ought to have costs 
as if he had recovered between 1o0/. and 20/. Judgment was 
therefore entered for four guineas, the costs to be taxed on the 
scale indicated. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Old Kirkpatrick, NW.B.—The School Board of this parish 
recently decided to erect a new school at Clydebank, and 
invited architects to send in competitive designs. Fourteen 
architects responded, and sent in twenty plans. Ata meeting 
of the Board held on the 23rd inst., these were carefully 
examined and the plan marked “ Science” was adopted. This 
school will be one of the largest. and most complete in the 
West of Scotland, and gives accommodation on the ground 
and first floor to 370 infants, allowing 8 square feet to each, 
and 1,130 older children, allowing 10 square feet to each. 
The upper floor is specially arranged for technical classes, and 
accommodates between 300 and 4oo pupils. The classrooms 
are large, lofty apartments, thoroughly well lighted and venti- 
lated. ‘The stairs are broad and easy, the steps all radiating to 
One common centre. There are masters and pupil-teachers’ 
rooms on each floor, and convenient cloak-rooms for the 
children. The janitors house is at the principal entrance. 
Messrs. A. Thomson & Turnbull, I.A., 122 Wellington Street, 
Glasgow, are the architects, and they have been instructed to 
proceed with the work, 

Glasgow.—The Kent Road public school was formally 
opened on Saturday. The building has been erected from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. William Landless, 
of the firm of Messrs. Landless & Clifford, architects, Glasgow. 
Mr. Robert Peffers was clerk of works. The total accommo- 
dation provided is—Infants, at 8 square feet per scholar, 350; 
older scholars, at 10 square feet per scholar, 940; drawing, 


&c., at 20 square feet per scholar, 306—total scholars, 1,596. 
The building area of 3,014 yards js allocated as under :—School 
covers 1,184 yards; playsheds and latrines, 235 yards ; jani- 
tor’s house, 100 yards—1,519 yards ; playgrounds, 1,496 yards. 
The school is three storeys high above pavement, having cloak- 
rooms for both sexes in the basement. The basement contains 
spacious Cloak-rooms. The heating chamber is also on this 
level. Ground floor will be occupied by infant and initiatory 
standards, having lavatories on each side of the vestibules. 
Entresol floor contains masters and teachers’ rooms and lava- 
tories. First floor will be occupied by junior and senior 
scholars, and contains two music-rooms. Second floor will be 
devoted to science teaching, drawing, and cookery. There are 
two masters’ rooms on this floor, and lavatory accommodation. 
The classrooms are spacious and well lit, and the stairs wide 
and easy of rise. The upper floor has been fitted up in a 
special manner for classes in science teaching, drawing, and 
cookery. The roof of this building is constructed to a great 
extent of iron. A neat case for the exhibition of minerals, &c., 
serves as a division between the sexes on the first floor, and 
the gates there to shut off the sexes are made to slide. The 
appearance of the upper and lower halls is much enhanced by 
a few busts—a medallion of Her Majesty under one of the 
archways, a clock being on the archway opposite. The work 
has been carefully executed by Messrs. Thomas Miller & Co. 
The partitions throughout the whole school are made to slide, 
except in the infant room and the drawing-school floor, and the 
whole range of classrooms can with ease be thrown open. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Upton Cross.—The memorial-stones of a new church and 
Sunday-school, of which Mr. Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, is the 
architect, have been laid at Upton Cross village, in the 
parish of Linkinhorne, six miles from Liskeard. The 
church is designed in Early English style, with an apsidal 
chancel. The building will consist of nave, chancel, vestry, 
and entrance porch. The entire length of the building will be 
75 feet, and it is calculated to seat about 200 people. The 
chancel will accommodate a choir of twenty. In the walls will 
be five lancet lights with hood arches. There will be an open- 
timbered woodwork with roof to the church and seating of pitch 
pine. The walls—which are already rising—will be of local 
stone, with granite dressings, and the roof will be covered with 
Delabole slate. The new school will accommodate about 100 
boys and girls. The contractor is Mr. Sampson Trehane, of 
Liskeard, and the entire cost is expected to be about 1,250/, — 


South Milton.—The church of South Milton has lately been 
restored, under the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, by Mr: 
Stanlake, builder, of Plymouth. The church consists of nave 
and chancel, with north aisle to both, south transept and porch, 
and western tower, and was built early in the Norman period. 
It has been enlarged at intervals, the last time being about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when the fine tower was built, 
the chancel restored, and the rood screen, of which there are 
still considerable remains, set up. 


GENERAL. 


Another Settlement, it is feared, has occurred in the south 
transept of Peterborough Cathedral.. Mr. Pearson, R.A., will 
make an examination of the transept, and will report in detail 
as to its condition. 

Mr. W. Hill. F.R.I.B.a., of Leeds, has been appointed 
architect for the Portsmouth Town Hall. 

Professor W. Fream will read a paper on Monday, at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, upon “ The Geology of the Surface in its 
Practical Aspects.” 

M. Eugéne Isabey, the painter of sea pieces and land- 
scapes, died on Monday at Langres, at the age of eighty-two-. 
His father was a distinguished miniature painter. M. Eugéne 
Isabey began exhibiting at the Salon in 1824, when he at once 
carried off a medal. Two of his pictures depicted Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Louis Philippe, and he continued to exhibit 
up to 1878. F ‘ 

Lord Esher will preside at the anniversary dinner of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution on May 15, and Lord 
Coleridge has consented to’ preside at the seventy-seventh 
anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund on June 4 
next. Both dinners will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

An Inspector of the Local Government Board held an 


inquiry at Cheltenham on Wednesday with respect to an appli- 


cation made by the local authority for permission to borrow 
35,000/. for waterworks and baths. In the course of the inquiry 
it was found that there were thirty miles of roads and streets in 
the town without water supply. 


Mr. Horace Jones was on Wednesday appointed Grand | 
Director’ of Works to the English Grand Lodge of Free- 


masons. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘FHE Colonial and Indian Exhibition was opened with 
much é/at on Tuesday by Her Majesty. Having so 
auspicious a commencement, we hope it may have a more 
successful issue than its predecessors, . Hitherto the prac- 
tice has been to invite the co-operation of manufacturers, 
and when, by a large outlay in money, aided by many 
sacrifices, the building was stocked, very great ingenuity was 
exercised by the authorities of the Exhibition to allure the 
visitors from the objects. After all the expense and trouble, 
it .cannot be said that the public are. more disposed to 
encourage the use of educational or sanitary) appliances 
than they were half a dozen years ago. -This time the 
appeal has been made for support from .a large distance. 
We sincerely hope that the Colonial exhibitors will be more 
fortunate than their English predecessors, and that their 
goods will be studied instead of being looked at languidly, 
which was the utmost an English exhibitor anticipated. 


Mr. Ewan CuristTIAN has written to one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee, that the 
delay in reporting on the three designs for the new building 
has arisen from his illness. Mr. CuristiaAN hopes to be 
able to visit Liverpool in a couple of weeks in order to 
_ investigate the merits of the drawings. 


Some French architects are busy with the competition 
sketches for the proposed -exhibition buildings in the 
Champ de Mars, which have to be sent in before Sunday, 
the 16th inst. ‘They will all be on view the following day 
at the Hétel de Ville, and the exhibition will last until the 
2end inst. ‘There will be two prizes of 4,000 frs. each, four 
of 2,000 frs., and eight of 1,000 frs. M. Lockroy, the 
Minister of Fine Art and Industry, reserves to himself the 
right of instituting a second competition, which will be 
restricted. to the prizemen. ‘The total horizontal floor space 
of the buildings will be 291,000 métres, including the first 
stage of the Palais de l’Industrie. The area will be appro- 
priated as follows:—Fine Arts, 32,000 métres; Architecture, 
25,000; Colonies, 6,000; Machinery, 90,000; and remain- 
ing sections, 118,000 metres. A part of the floor space may, 
if requisite, be obtained by a “premier étage.” It will be 
necessary to furnish a general plan, a plan of the Champ 
de Mars, sections, elevations, &c., at prescribed scales, and 
all schemes that do not comply with the conditions will be 
at once rejected, 


On Sunday the thirteenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Belgian Société Centrale d’Architecture was celebrated 
by opening an exhibition of Flemish architecture in the 
galleries of the Rue dela Regence, Brussels, ‘The Minister 
of Fine Arts presided. In the first room are designs by 
architects who have lately died, and prominence is given to 
those by MM. NEenTE, PoELAERT, and ScHoy. The next 
gallery is retrospective, and contains sketches and drawings, 
which have been derived from the archives of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ypres, Ghent, Liege, and Tournai. In the adjoining 
gallery are the works of living architects in which all classes 
of work are represented, and where sketches -by Belgian 
architects of foreign and ancient buildings are likewise 
hung. 


Tue Trustees of the house in Stratford-on-Avon in 
which SHAKESPEARE was born held their annual meeting on 
Wednesday. The report stated that nearly 14,000 persons 
paid for admission to the poet’s birthplace during the year 
and subscribed their names in the visitors’ book, besides the 
crowds of sightseers on bank holidays. The expenditure 
during the year amounted to 726/. 55. 10d. _ Over 2,500/. was 
invested in Consols. The committee having ‘had an offer of 
valuable deeds of lease and release of New Place from Sir 
Joun CLopron to Hucu Cropton, dated January 1699, 
they had purchased the same at an agreed price. New 
Place, Stratford-on-Avon, is where SHAKESPEARE spent the 
last years of his life, and where he died... After the adoption 


of the report, a list of presentations to the birthplace was 
read, and the donors were thanked for their gifts. Mr. 
RICHARD SAVAGE was appointed secretary to the Trustees 
in the room of Mr. LEAvVER, deceased. Instructions were 
given to Mr. GeorGE F. WarRNER, of the British Museum, 
to calendar various documents in the poet’s house. 


Str HeErpert Maxwett, M.P:, and Mr. CocuRAN 
PATRICK are engaged in conducting explorations in St. 
Ninian’s Cave, near Whithorn, which was the scene of the 
labours of some of the earliest Christian missionaries in 
Scotland. A few days ago they were fortunate in discover- 
ing a beautifully sculptured cross of the type of those usually 
found in the Western Islands, but with the special and 
remarkable feature of an inscription in runics. Unfortu- 
nately part of the legend has been broken away, but the 
part left is quite distinct. Casts of the inscription are 
being sent for translation to Professor G. STEPHENS, 
of Copenhagen, who is an authority in this branch of 
archzeology. 


In the eighteenth century there was no portraitist among 
French painters whose reputation was higher than Louis 
Tocquk’s. He was invited to St. Petersburg by the Empress, 
and spent two years in that city, and afterwards he was 
employed by the Courts of Swedenand Denmark. Tocquk 
had one quality which fitted him for commissions, from 
royalties, for he was singularly successful in representing 
rich stuffs and jewellery. The Louvre has only three of his 
works, of which the most interesting is the portrait of 
MarikE LeczinsKka, the wife of Louis XV., and therefore 
Queen of France. It is alleged that the picture has been 
lately cleaned, and in consequence the vivacity and harmony 
of the tones, the justness of the “ values,” and delicacy 
of the modelling are things of the past. The question 
now debated is whether there will be a restoration which 
henceforth will be accepted as Tocgut’s own handiwork. 
Very different has been the success of the experiment with 
the ceiling painting of M. LenEepveu in the sad/e of the 
Paris Opera House. Like the late Paut Baupry’s work, it 
had grown obscured, but all the blackening which arose 
from the gas has been removed without any deterioration of 
the picture. The operation was gone through in the course 
of a week. 


THE condition of the Master of Works’ Office in 
Glasgow was again before the City Council on Tuesday. | 
According to a recent arrangement, Mr. CARRICK was 
asked to submit a statement showing the names, duties, and 
emoluments of the members of the staff in his department, 
with a note of the amount expended by the Corporation, 
the police authorities, and the several municipal trusts on 
architectural and engineering works during the last three 
years ; and likewise to submit a note of any suggestions 
which might occur to him, to assist the committee in deter- 
mining as to what alterations they should recommend in 
the duties, organisation, and staff of the office. But some 
of the members of the Council are dissatisfied with so 
orderly a mode of proceeding, and insist on what is called 
a radical change—or, in other words, that some of the prin- 
cipal officers should be sent about their business ; but after 
a good deal of wrangling further action has been delayed 
until Mr. Carrick’s return is presented. It is, however, 
threatened that at the next meeting the appointment of a 
committee will be moved to consider the whole of the 
arrangements of the staff of the Master of Works’ office, 
and having full power to investigate into the charges made 
against the officials of the said office with reference to all 
contracts of which they have and have had charge. 


Mr. Swan, the indefatigable clerk of works to the Truro 
Cathedral, once more makes an appeal to the public for 
assistance towards carrying up the lower stage of the central 
tower. He made out so good a case before that a sum of 
8662. has been promised to Mr. Swan; but about 2,000/. 
more is needed. It appears that there must be a decision 
at once as to whether the tower is to be brought up beyond 
the roof level, or the transept roofs are to be carried through. 
The latter arrangement would obliterate an essential feature 
of the design. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


HERE is no work this year in the Grosvenor Gallery. 


to make the exhibition memorable, nevertheless a 
visit to Bond Street will relieve eyes which are strained in a 
toilsome effort to discover the good pictures in Burlington 
House. As usual we have a great many pieces of affecta- 
tion—the Grosvenor Gallery could hardly exist without 
them—but after what is to be seen elsewhere one is dis- 
posed to treat them with leniency. 

The catalogue begins with Mr. BuRNE JonEs’s lamma 
Vestalis, a single figure of a young priestess, clad in purple 
robes that fall in simple folds. This is the most pleasing of 
the artist’s works of the season. For once he gives us a 
woman in whose veins blood seems to flow instead of a 
watery fluid, and who is not exhausted in efforts to solve 
the riddle of life. The initiated will, however, prefer 
another single figure, Szby//a Delphica, whose amber dress 
is tied in knots that we suppose are symbolical of her 
studies, and who has worn herself over the oracles. Zhe 
Morning of the Resurrection occupies the place of honour 
at the end of the room which Mr. MitcHE.w’s Hyfatia 
held last year. It represents the meeting between the 
MaGDALEN and the Saviour, and is remarkable for the 
expression of the woman’s face. There is so much delight 
and love in her looks as to suggest an instant when Mary 
discovered that it was not the gardener who was before 
her. Even more difficult to express were the faces of the 
two angels who are seated on the edge of the sepulchre. 
Some artists would represent them surprised or over- 
whelmed in awe. In this case they have the appearance of 
beings who are awaiting orders with an attention that is 
strained to the utmost. The type adopted for the Saviour 
is one that is of late seen in French pictures, and in which 
feminine gentleness is the most marked characteristic. The 
extent to which blue is used is also suggestive of French 
work. 

Another representation of one of the incidents of the 
Resurrection is by Mr. SpENCER STANHOPE. He shows 
the Angel asking the Holy Women, “Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” ‘This is among the best works of 
the gallery. ‘The figures are large and painted with the 
firmness and precision of the Florentines, and are all the 
better for having no trace of a stereotyped despair on the 
faces of the mourners, while the angel is human in his 
sympathy. 

Mr. Warts has two pictures. The Soul's Prison is a 
seated woman, of a mysterious kind, with eyes that might 
be diamonds, and bearing a trumpet to which a red cord is 
attached. The figure is not more pleasing than a carving of 
an Indian goddess. Hoe is also a woman who is seated, 
but with a broken lyre for a companion. The attitude is 
rather contorted, but the drapery, the globe, and the atmo- 
sphere form a symphony in a greyish-blue with which Mr. 
WHISTLER could hardly fail to be satisfied, although it is the 
work of an Academician. 

Pictures like the foregoing two are difficult to under- 
stand, and may be interpreted in many ways. But the 
Ldict of William the Testy, which is near the Hope, appeals 
to everyone, and we are afraid it will excite a great many 
covetous thoughts during the next three months. How 
well Mr. BouGHron can paint Puritan maidens, who are 
models of decorum, is known to all the world. This year 
he has proved himself to be a humourist of the first water, 
and it will be strange if several enterprising publishers have 
not already besought him to name his own price for illus- 
trating the “‘ Knickerbocker.” He is the very man to give new 
life to the descriptions of WasHINGTON IRviNc. Inthe 
picture in the Grosvenor he suggests the origin of a mode 
of attack of which the whittling, that has driven so many 
folks to madness, is a late survival. The Governor of New 
Amsterdam, having tried by edicts to reform his Dutch 
subjects from smoking, the “blest tobacco boys,” among 
whom he could no more be numbered than his shrewish 
wife, surrounded his doorway, and smoked with the whole 
force of their national energy. Before such a mass of 
silent force what can an unlucky Governor do but manifest 
his weakness by rage that is hurtful only to himself? The 
crowd of men in front of him look as if they had just dis- 


covered a new pleasure, and were not likely to forsake it in. 


a hurry, or on easy terms. They feel, moreover, that they 


are giving pleasure to the onlookers, for women and childrer: 
are there, and babies are proud to hold white pipes: 
in their chubby ‘hands. Even the Governor’s clerk cannot 
help showing his face and pipe at the corner of the 
house. There is a good stock of ammunition, and supplies 
are being sent to the besiegers from the houses in the 
square. Where did Mr. BoucuTon discover the heads for 
this picture? There is nothing exaggerated in any part, 
and every figure in the circle will bear examination as a 
study of individuality. Some painters date their “new life’: 
from a journey to the East. Has Mr. Boucuron’s trip to 
Holland worked the revolution of which his IViliam the 
Zesty and Peter the Headstrong are the result? We hope’ 
he will not soon abandon this new field. Humour is be- 
coming scarce of late, for Mr. Marks, who did so much for 
his generation in that line, has taken a serious view of life. 

On the. opposite wall is a picture of Mr. Srrupwick’s, 
which might be “smoked” with advantage by a band of 
resolute visitors having a love of commonsense. The willow- 
pattern plate does not present more absurdities of conven- 
tionalism than is exhibited in Civce and Scylla. as any 
traveller discovered rocks like those which are represented: 
on this canvas, or observed people with flesh of the colour’ 
of the figures? The picture, however, is sure to have its 
admirers. Mr. WALTER CRANE has a decorative sketch: 
called Venice, Florence, Rome. We see three arches and 
figures which are suggestive of the famous cities. Painters. 
generally are puzzled when they have to draw a dome, and 
the dome of St. Peter’s in this drawing stands in need of 
emendation. A very good pattern will be found in Mr.. 
O’Connor’s view. It would be also worth while to favour 
MICHEL ANGELO with arms of an average length. No man 
could carve his statues in the way that is described by 
biographers if his arms were like those here represented. This 
sketch recalls some Italian pictures. A work which resembles 
it in that respect is Mr. BENson’s A¢ the House of Navagaro, 
which is inspired by VERONESE to an extent that is novel. 

If Mr. LEsiz’s Garland, three girls in a tent forming 
a rose garland, had been hung in the Academy, people’ 
would say that they had seen it many times in other forms. 
But at the Grosvenor Gallery it is like a breath of May 
admitted into the room of an invalid, and sweetens the 
atmosphere. It will be said they have no “soul” and 
could not comprehend the rudiments of pessimism, but at — 
least these simple English girls cannot make a spectator 
uncomfortable, and it is not often so much can be said of 
pictures of femininity in this gallery. The elements of 
Mr. LeEs.ir’s pictures could be explained by a child, and 
yet somehow he is one of the painters who remains 
inimitable. Mr. CALDERON’s .Znone is a pretty damsel, | 
who could be taken as standing for a good many characters. — 
It has not the classicalism of Mr. Atma TapEma’s smalP 
Foregone Conclusion, which is, we suppose, the companion 
of the Zxfectation, which was last year hung in the same 
place. A small picture by Mr. Britren, Zhe Signal, is 
placed as a pendant to Mr. Atma Tapema’s, and is not 
unworthy of so distinguished a position. The subject is a 
girl on the top of a wall waving a handkerchief. She 
wears light blue, which is carried into the patches of sky 
that are seen at intervals amidst the dark trees forming the 
background. This little cabinet work is a gem in its 
execution and joyousness of subject. Another revival of 
Roman days is Mr. WaTERHOUSE’s Flower Market, im 
which a girl who resembles the priestess in the Magic 
Circle of the Academy is visiting a flower stall. It is ful¥ 
of life and brilliant in colour. The story of JEANNE pD’ARC 
furnishes subjects for two pictures. Mr. RATHBONE repre- 
sents the heroine at the altar rails of a village church. She 
is represented nude by Mr. Browninc at the edge of a 
pool, in which she is about to bathe. The style is essen~: 
tially French in the modelling of the figure and in the 
peculiar green of the landscape. 

In portraiture Mr. W. B. RicuMmonp, having no less thar 
ten works of that class in the gallery, is entitled to the first 
consideration. ‘There is only one portrait of a man among 
them—Ldmund Hanbury, Esg., who appears as a mighty 
hunter, and, as usual, there are no full-lengths. Mr. Ricu- 
MOND has no fear that the richest dress will militate against 
one of his heads, even when the subject is no longer young, 
as in the case of Mrs. Warren de la Rue. But on the 
whole we prefer his portrait of Mrs. Henry Butcher,. ire 
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which little of the dress is seen. Mr. RICHMOND has an 
excellent figure, /Yevmes, where the god is in the act of 
putting on his winged shoes. It almost looks like a copy of 
astatue. In A Pastoral—A Memory of the Vale of Sparta, 
the landscape has equal importance with the figures. The 
subject is a return of the shepherds with their flocks in 
the evening, when all things begin to assume the same 
colour. -The last of the figures, a man with his crook across 
both shoulders and his arms extended, is very graceful and 
characteristic. 

We suppose Mr. Orcusrpson’s Master Baby is a por- 
trait group. A very plain baby is lying on a cushion of 
yellow satin, which rests upon an old-fashioned cane settee, 
and a rather elderly lady in black is bending over him with 
perfervid delight. Whatever may be the character of the 
picture, it ought at least to be accurate. The Master’s left 
leg does not appear to have been drawn from anything 
which had life in it, and the lady’s hands do not match. 
Considering the artist’s position, it is a disappointing picture. 
Sir Courrs Linpsay has a portrait of Joseph Pyke, Esq., 
which is stiff, even if judged by the standard of amateur’s 
work. ‘The hands could not have been painted from a 
model, unless a lay one. ‘The plan of sticking the spectacles 
on the forehead is not deserving of imitation. Sir Courts 
has likewise attempted the story of PAoLo and FRANCESCA. 
In this case the lovers are seated in the open air on the edge 
of a fountain, which is a version of the tragedy that does 
not exalt the pair. The face of FRANcEsca is suffused with 
colour that resembles vulgar rose-pink, and from the position 
of the lovers it might be supposed they were enjoying them- 
selves in playing a game of rubbing noses. 

A modern exhibition would be incomplete without a 
portrait or two of Mr. Irvinc. The use of so many has 
yet to be discovered ; judging from the attention that is 
given to the actor’s clothes the majority of them may be 
tailors’ commissions. It will accordingly be worth recording 
that in the Grosvenor portrait Mr. Irvinc wears stuff that 
looks like blue serge, and, possibly, it is somebody’s 
speciality. This portrait and that of the Head Master of 
Eton are acceptable, for there is a surprising number 
of “nobodies ” depicted this year. Mr. ALMA TapEMa has 

~what is for him a large three-quarter length portrait of a 
lady, who is richly dressed in green satin, and carries a 
brown fan on which her address appears to be inscribed. It 
is needless to say that the dress is painted with great force, 
but the picture does not tell any better than some which 
have cost less labour. Mr. SHANNON, for example, has a 
portrait of a girl in white against a white background, in 
which the face is quite as striking, and, as it holds its own 
against the best of Mr. RicHMoNp’s, it would probably not 
be killed by Mr. ALMA TapEma’s marvellous colour. Yet 
it is as facile as if it had been struck off at a sitting. Mrs. 
Joprinc has a portrait of an actress in purple and gold, 
which is so stagy as to be almost vulgar. As a rule, actors 
and actresses know how to pose for paintings or photographs 
in a way that is far removed from staginess. There is a small 
portrait of Mrs. Henschel by Professor Grossr, of Dresden ; 
but there is far more vigour in one of a similar size—/. 
Boyes, Lsq., by Mr. E. A. Warp. The author of last year’s 
flypatia sends a portrait of a little girl, who appears seated 
in an unconstrained way. There is a good deal of freedom 
in this work, which shows Mr. MiTcHELL in a_ new light as 
an artist. 

Whether it is owing to the woe-begone aspect of so 
many figures in the paintings around, we cannot decide, but 
a picture of sailors or toilers of the sea in any form 
always appears to have its interest heightened when seen in 
the Grosvenor Gallery, The normal style of the Gallery 
is happily out of place in work of the kind, and this is seen 
by the reception which is given to Mr. BuRNE Jones’s odd 


picture of a mermaid and.a sailor in Burlington House.. 


The first we meet with is Mr. BArTLETrt’s WVrack Harvest 
in Connemara, in which men and women are shown gather- 
ing the seaweed, that is applied to several uses. <A sonsie 
‘woman in the West is different from one in the North, 
and Mr. Barrett has well caught the character, as well as 
the costume, of the poor but contented peasant women of 
‘the Galway coast. The wonderful boats which are made 
‘up of so many kinds of materials are also true in their way, 
and so is the shore, with the “‘ Twelve Pins” in the distance. 
But the dress of the men seems painted from memory. The 


picture by Mr, H. Macuttum, 4 Kiss from the Sea, is less 
of a local record, and might serve for part of the sea near 
any English watering-place. The subject is simple, but 
affords materials for a good picture. A sailor is carrying a 
girl in his arms ashore, and a man in the boat she has just 
left is lightly splashing her with water, to the amusement of 
herself as well as of her friends. Let this event take place 
on a summer’s day, and there is enough for an artist like 
Mr. MAcuLLuUM to turn to account. Mr. WaTERLow has 
an agreeable subject in /Vaiting. AA fisher-girl is standing 
near a small house, and rests her basket on the steps, while 
she looks back towards the sea. In the distance we see a 
couple of men leaning against a rail, and beyond is a ship 
unloading. ‘The whole is worked up with a success that is 
not common among landscapists when they attempt figure 
subjects. Mr. Napier HENnry’s seascapes are always in- 
teresting. In his How the Boat came Home we have waves 
that are strong, a boat which is elastic, and oarsmen who 
sit rightly at their work ; while in Fa/mouth Natives we are 
brought to deeper water, where a man-of-war can anchor 
and see fisher-folks labouring. They are both apparently 
open-air pictures, for there are details here and there which 
could hardly be realised within a studio. ; 

Mr. J. W. NortH exhibits a splendid piece of colour in 
a bank on which light falls. The red earth is contrasted 
with the green above and around. But the picture would 
gain if the sheep or lambs in the foreground were painted 
out. They give an erroneous notion of the scale of the 
bank, and, therefore, detract from the value of the detail. 
Mr. KEELEY HALSWELLE is able to treat landscape of 
every variety with equal facility. Scaur na Gillean in sky is. 
full of local colour, and is one of those places which seem 
made to be painted. From the pool in the foreground to. 
the distant mountains everything is in keeping, and there. 
is no figure to disturb the silence of this wild scene.. 
There could hardly be a greater contrast between two 
landscapes than is afforded by this northern scene and Mr. 
A. Parsons’s Jz a Cider Country. This also seems a 
transcript from nature, for an orchard is not suggestive of a. 
field that is thrown up in knolls. Green is everywhere, and 
the painter was apparently so much afraid of disturbing 
the unity of colour by which he was impressed that the 
apples are not made tempting. No less English in subject 
is Mr. ErNEst Parton’s beautiful Lingering Light, where 
a broad, shallow stream, that is as still as a pond, is crossed. 
by a long, old-fashioned bridge of red brick with many 
arches. In the distance a church spire is seen with the 
lights of the town. It is an evening scene on which much 
of the spirit of repose seems to have descended. Beside it 
is Mr. H. Moore’s Sunset after Storm, which reproduces. 
one of the strange atmospheric effects that are seen on those 
occasions. It bathes the whole of the flat coast with 
brightness that probably was not enjoyed without misgiving. 
A boat is adrift, and a couple of horses are about to be 
brought to haul it ashore. A vast expanse of shore is seen 
in this picture, which is painted with Mr. Moorr’s 
customary lightness of touch. We admire Mr. J. R. 
Reip’s Calm Evening above many of the pictures he 
painted of late. The soberness of the time, which is 
almost night, does not give him an opportunity of introduc- 
ing those odd bits of colour in unexpected places in which 
he takes delight. The scene is laid in a nook of a harbour 
which must have been a treasured refuge in days of 
smuggling. Along the quay a couple of girls are walking, 
and, as it is the gloaming, their faces are only dimly seen. 
The picture somehow in its mystery and poetic effect 
recalls the style of FREDERICK WALKER. Mr. JAMES 
Orrock has a couple of excellent landscapes from the 
Trent district, a part of the country that is not sufficiently 
utilised. 

Mr, E. H. Faney has a remarkable representation of 
Filby Broad, Norfolk. The truth of it will be recognised at 
a glance by every one who is acquainted with the eastern 
counties. The peculiar effect of light on one of those vast 
expanses of water is most difficult to render, and to our 
knowledge has never been better done than in this case. 
Mr. Jay is fast becoming a specialist for trees. This year 
his one work is a wood in autumn, when leaves have all 
turned red. Generally an effort is made to suggest the 
sadness of the scene; but in this case the Autumn 
Memories are of the glory assumed by the trees. 
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Signor Cosra has three pictures, of which the sunrise 
over Monte Subasio from Perugia will probably obtain most 
attention. From the title and the importance given to the 
figure of St. Francis, who is seen in the foreground with out- 
stretched arms apostrophising the sun, it might be inferred 
that the landscape is mere background work ; but even if 
the figure were abstracted the work would hardly be less 
valuable as an example of delicate landscape art, and with 
2 sobriety of tone that is rarely found in works of the 
modern Italian school. If, however, an English artist pre- 
sented Italian earth or sky in like colours, he would be set 
down as incapable or colour-blind. 

Among the forty examples of sculpture are some which 
merit notice if space were available. At least one-half the 
works are portraits. Mr. MacLean’s Spring, in the west 
gallery, at first sight suggests that Mr. Arma T’aDEMA had 
also tried his hand in modelling. Mr. W. Srory’s statuette 
of Phryne is graceful. Signor Focarpr has a group that 
must make a spectator grieve at finding that for the artist’s 
realistic power there is no better opening than the represen- 
tation of ugliness. Works of this kind are a satire on 
English taste. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


WO architects have been fortunate this year in having 
many drawings exhibited. Mr. BeLcHEr has six, 
Mr. Basi, Cuampneys has seven, and among the latter, it 
must be owned, are some which are not models of good 
draughtsmanship. The first of Mr. BgLcHER's which we 
meet is an experiment by Mr. Prre, which cannot be passed 
over in the hastiest glance. Holcombe. Wood, Kent, is a 
pencil-drawing on blue paper, the roofs being touched up 
with red crayon. A sort of evening effect is secured 
with little trouble, and as a deviation from everyday 
monotony the attempt is welcome. The building does not 
depend for interest on drawing. It is a low [~-shaped 
block, with entrance at the angle, and is picturesque 
‘throughout. The restorations of Stowell Park are shown 
in geometrical drawings, and the building is probably the 
most interesting example of an old English house in the 
room. Mr. BELcHER has also a small drawing of a stable 
at Winleigh, and another of a studio or studios at the same 
place. For both a cottage type has been adopted, half- 
timbering being used in the studios, and, without any pre- 
tension, they are pleasing. South Marston Church, which 
was restored by Mr. BELCHER, has a fine example of a roof 
with massive tie-beams, and in the Vest Elevation of Church 
in Gordon Sguare the steeple shows skill in grouping. 
‘There is also variety in Mr. CHampneys’ work. Two of the 
designs are of London houses, two are of houses on the 
Sunningdale Estate, one is a vicarage, and one is the 
Museum and Classrooms at Harrow. We prefer the last. 
Mr. L. P. Cracr’s Design for a Hall and Staircase has 
panelled walls, and is lighted from above. It is more: an 
architectural than a decorative work. Mr. Howarpb INCE, 
in the monument of J. R. GREEN, the historian, has turned 
his studies of Italian ornament to good account, and, 
remembering the character of most of the modern memo- 
rials in this country, this is a drawing we commend to the 
attention of the authorities of churches. The spiral columns, 
the delicate ornament in relief, and the mosaic ground could 
all be produced in England at expense not greater than is 
paid for monuments which are most remarkable for obtrusive- 
ness. In Mr. STEVENSON’s Houses, Cadogan Square, if much 
has to be constant, at least variety is acquired in the gables 
and balconies. Similar in treatment is Aemsington Court, 
where much is made of the line of balcony and the terra-cotta 
string between first and second storeys. Mr. Aston WEpp’s 
drawing of S¢. Bartholomew the Great, showing the future 
appearance of the church, if accompanied with a sketch of 
its present state, would be more persuasive than a sermon 
to attract subscriptions. The building was desecrated by 
the intrusion of a floor of an adjoining house over the 
altar-table. In restoration only one course is open, Viz., 
to carry the Norman piers and arches around the ambula- 
tory, which is proposed to be done, . For. screens between 
the piers some of the detail of Prior RAHERE’s monument 
has been wisely used as a motif. In the new windows of 


the storey above a slight difference from the remainder is 
introduced, which is allowable, to give emphasis to the east 
end. The restoration will restore unity to one of the finest 
of the old London churches, and we hope it may be 
completed without any difficulties arising in the foundations 
of the piers. 

The block of offices, 31 Fenchurch Street, by Messrs. 
Cotuier & Merry, was plainly designed with a view of 
gaining as much light as is practicable. A slight curve in 
the plan of the centre window gives some character to. the 
building. Mr. Lee’s design for a Church at Teddington is 
hung too high for examination, but it suggests a massive 


building, with a tower like some in the district. 
Mr. J. F. Doyir, in his design for S¢# Bartholo- 
mews Church, Liverpool, aims. at originality in his 


tower. One of the best water-colour drawings in the room 
is the view of Anighton Spinnies, of which Messrs. GODDARD 
& Pacer are the architects. Some will say, probably, that 
the building is sacrificed for the sake of the gardén. The 
house, with the outbuildings, covers a large area, and is a 
charming example of English domestic work. But the 
style would be considered homely if compared with the 
Design for a Town House by Mr. G.. Horstey, which is, we 
believe, an Academy drawing. In this, which shows a 
corner house, the lower part is severely plain, Then there 
is a deep frieze, with the Panathenaic procession as a sub- 
ject, and the upper part is as rich as Corinthian columns 
can make it. The design is remarkable for its vigour and 
beauty, and, we may add, for the boldness which avoids 
everything that is in fashion now. 

Mr. Stone’s Zower of All Saints Church was published 
in this journal. It dominates the rest of the church, and 
is, in fact, the west end of the building rising into a tower. 
Audlem Church, by Messrs. LyNAM & RICKMAN, is a rather 
severe interior, with a screen of later work, and suggests 
that in the restoration the building must have reacquired its 
original character. The Church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 
shows some colour work designed by Mr. G. H.. Brrcu, in 
black and deep red. Mr. NicHotts’s church at Welling- 
borough is one of those simple buildings which represent 
a scanty exchequer. The Chambers and Shops, Mount 
Street, is the first of the three drawings by Messrs. GEORGE 
& Pero. In the ground storey there are flat arches to the 
shops, and the whole design shows some daring in its 
picturesqueness. ‘The houses in Cadogan Square are re- 
markable for the size of the gables, Painters avoid the 
Architectural Room, otherwise we should suggest to them to 
sketch the stairs and gallery in Buchan fill, which could 
well be utilised for a future subject. 

The buildings on the Norfolk Estate, at the Embank- 
ment, are not only well adapted for offices, &c., but are 
creditable examples of design. The drawing which 
Mr. DuNN sent is altogether too small to do justice to the 
general effect of one of the blocks, and of course cannot 
suggest the detail. Mr. E. Newron’s House at Blickley is 
up to the level of his work, Another drawing that is 
sacrificed by the height at which it is hung is Mr. NEvILL’s 
Snowdenham Hall, It and some others should be brought 
lower down, although the transposition might cause incon- 
venience. The magnitude of Mr. Jonn Biren’s Mourne 
Park suggests that there are some Irish landlords who are 
not impoverished. It is a fine castellated building, and 
stands out well in Mr. OAKELEY’s vigorous drawing, 

The Constitutional Club, of which Mr. Epis is architect, 
is shown on a water-colour by Mr. Narrress. It is wisely 
designed with a view to the future, for although there is a 
free treatment of Classic or Italian details, we see none of 
the features which, although popular to-day, are sure to be 
out of fashion before many years expire. Terra-cotta is 
used to give richness, but with a recognition of its limits. 
The same remarks apply to Mr. Epis’s Assurance Offices, in 
which buff terra-cotta is the main element, and everybody 
will watch with interest the resistance which the material 
will make to the grime of Fleet Street. In both buildings 
the ornament and other details are treated with marked 
delicacy of design. 


Abbeystead, by Messrs. DoucLtas & FORDHAM, Is a long, — 


low building that suggests one of the Lancashire manor- 
houses, and the terrace with arch under adds to the effect. 


Mr. E. J. May shows only a part of two houses in his 


drawings, which might almost be said to be freehand. Mr. 
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Henry Hats Cheltenham Grammar School is a plain 
building, but the plan ought not to have been omitted. 
The design for the same building by Messrs. THICKNESSE & 
WILLINK is more attractive at first sight, but would, of 
course, be more costly than the accepted design. Messrs. 
TPAnson’s Charlton Almshouses differ from most buildings 
of the class as to the form, a two-storey block, an arrange- 
ment that is useful where ground is valuable. Messrs. 
Grayson & OuLD have a good block of Business Premises, 
in which bold arches are used in the ground storey. The 
gable is of marked Dutch character. The Mouse near 
Stockholm, by Mr. Incr, gains by the extent to which 
timber is used, and in its treatment Swiss as well as Northern 
examples have been imitated. The design for the Church 
of St. James, by Mr. LEONARD StTOKEs, was, we believe, set 
aside in the competition through some informality. The 
part of the exterior that is seen in the drawing shows much 
originality, and is a charming “bit.” In St Joseph’s Church, 
Maidenhead, the whole building is seen. It has a square tower, 
and is well proportioned. Mr. ARTHUR BILLINGs’s design for 
Memorial Church, Paisley, is a good example of Decorated 
work, but the number of steps would be a trial to the old 
members of the congregation. 

The Mattonal Liberal Club has been already seen in the 
Academy. This year Mr. WATERHOUSE gives the Whitehall 
front, which suggests a new idea of a building that will be 
seen from several points of view. The work should be 
studied with the attention which so important a building 
deserves. It also is an indication of a leaning towards 
Italian, and the strength that is suggested by all the parts, 
from the rusticated porch to the bold corbelling of the 
balconies, makes a good many buildings on the wall appear 
as flimsy temporary structures. But the strength and variety 
are not purchased by any exaggeration. As in his Assurance 
Offices, the architect utilises inscriptions with effect. The 
Studios, South Kensington, by Mr. FLOCKHART, have rather 
fantastic exteriors, but this is explained by saying that they 
are intended for photographers, and taste had to be 
sacrificed to expediency. The College of Preceptors, by 
Mr. PINCHES, is a substantial, plain building with a good 
attic. The Mew Church, Roche, Cornwall, is a very low 
building, but the tower, we suppose, will be useful as a land- 
mark, for Mr. Sepp1Nc has made it of a height and given it 
an importance hardly in keeping with the economy that is 
seen in the nave and aisle. Mr. YEoviILLE THOMASON’sS 
Council House and Art Galleries, Birmingham, are shown 
in a water-colour drawing, and the strong massing of the 
original is better indicated than is possible in a pen-and-ink 
drawing like one we reproduced. The building occupies 
one of the most important positions in the town, and has 
the advantage of being seen on all sides. The treatment of 
the upper part of the tower seems to detract a little from 
the vigour of the remainder of the building, which is a 
notable example of modern Italian. Mr. J. M. Lockwoop 
sends two good residences erected at Shrewsbury. In the 
first the entrance hardly has the importance that the 
building demands. Mr. Caror’s two views of Croft Stables 
should have been in the same frame, for the back view, in 
which the caretaker lives, is not suggestive of a building of 
the class. Mr. Sepp1c has in this part of the room a very 
large frame containing sketches for his restoration of the 
Winchester screen. 

Messrs. DuNN & Hansom’s churches at West Hartle- 
pool and Cambridge are the most important of the Roman 
Catholic churches exhibited this year. In both Gothic is 
treated in a masterly way. Mr. Horace Jones’s School of 
Music is Italian, but with so wealthy a Corporation for 
owners the exterior should have been much less plain. 
The design for the Mappin Art Gallery, by Mr. WEBSTER, 
is shown on a fine drawing that looks like Mr. LANGHAM’s 
work. In it Classic elements are utilised in a free spirit, and 
the wall of the gallery, with its niches and pilasters, the 
small tower, and other features, combine to form a very 
pleasing result. Mr. J. O. Scorr’s church is intended for a 
poor district, but the exterior has no suggestion of mean- 
ness. The new West Front of St. Albans Abbey is shown 
on a clear drawing by Mr. Apams, but in this case the 
architect's name should not have been withheld. Mr. 
Rowianpd Priumee’s house, Woodlands Park, is repre- 
sented by three drawings, which are widely’ separated. 
In this house the parts are well broken up, and much care 
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seems to have been taken to remove all sign of mono- 
tony from the roof. Messrs. DoucLtas & ForRDAAM’s 
Rossett Church is among the best country churches in-the 
exhibition. ar 
Mr. Brypon’s Chelsea Vestry Hall is well balanced and 
symmetrical, and depends for success on the arch tectural 
lines, unaided by ornament. There is a capital plan, and 
we can well imagine that the design was; accepted on 
account of the arrangement of the interior. There are no 
less than eight architectural designs in one frame by Mr. 
A. E. Srreet, but they are small in size and ‘ skied.” 
Salcombe College, by Mr. Cuptrr, is a. good example of ar 
building of its class ; but, as in other cas2s, a plan is much’ 
needed. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE PRESIDENT ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


HE annual! banquet of the Royal Academy was given at 
Burlington House on Saturday. Sir F. Leighton, Bart., 
was chairman. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed the health of the President, 
who, said his lordship, distinguished as he is in the use of the’ 
brush and the chisel, has shown us to-night, as he has on many 
former occasions, he is not less skilled in the use of an instru- 
ment proverbially an unruly one, but which he employs with 
such dignity, delicacy, and precision as may well afford a lesson 
to those supposed to be most skilled in its use. 

Sir Frederick Leighton said :—My Lord Chancellor, the 
graceful and kindly words in which you have invoked, for the’ 
welfare of this Academy, the good wishes of our guests cannot 
but be gratetul to the members of that body ; not less gratify- 
ing to them is the cordial echo which has met your words from | 
all parts of this room. For those expressions and for that 
response I have risen to offer the warm thanks of my colleagues 
and myself. Although, indeed, I am most loth to push myself 
personally into prominence in connection with a toast in its 
very nature collective, it would be ungracious in me if I did not 
thank you, my lord, for the words, if I may not accept them, 
into which your great indulgence, permit me to say, has 
betrayed you. Before touching on the labours of the living as 
they are here spread before you, let me ask you to bear with 
me for a moment while I, obediently to a respectful and 
cherished custom, recall briefly the names of some who, since 
we last met, have passed out of the broad day of life into the 
twilight of remembrance. We miss to-day from our ranks one 
member and one honorary officer. The first was a painter 
who, at no remote day, divided with Sir W. Ross the sceptre of 
an art once much honoured, always exquisite, but now, and for 
many years past, under some shadow of eclipse—a passing 
shadow I would fain hope—miniature painting to wit. I speak, 
of course, of Robert Thorburn. The other is our one time 
honorary foreign secretary, Lord Houghton. An accom- 
plished and graceful man of letters, a genial and winning com- 
panion, he was prone to discover and eager to proclaim the 
merit that was in others, and, in the memory of those who knew’ 
him, many kind deeds will live undimmed and undiminished by 
any ungenerous act. The post he filled has not remained 
vacant, and it is my pleasing duty to name to you his successor, 
You will recognise in him an honoured guest of many suc- 
cessive years at this table; he is to-night again among us—a 
great poet whose presence imposes on me some reserve of 
speech, but who can hear me say with no embarrassment that 
he has spent his life in close communion with art—with all the 
arts—and in true reverence for whatsoever in them is sincere 
and noble; that beyond any English poet he has pierced, by” 
sympathy, the intimate recesses of the artist’s nature, and 
lovingly laid bare its secret workings. This much I, an artist, 
must say in the presence of Robert Browning. I have spoken 
of two men whose names death has wiped from the rolls of this 
Academy ; but the sympathies of this body—I cannot too often 
repeat it—are not confined within the narrow circuit of these 
walls, and whatever loss this country’s art sustains: is. felt 
neither last nor least keenly here, whether our immediate ranks 
are thinned by the loss or not. Yet, certain limits are, of 
necessity, imposed upon me in the expression of our sorrew. 
from: this place, for death is busy and artists are legion, and 
only the most salient leave a void which can claim: your 
thoughts on these occasions. Such, I think, was an artist 
whose name I am impelled to pronounce to-night, though. it -be 
the name of one who never raised a building, never wrought a 
statue, never to my knowledge signed a_picture—withal an 
artist whose works are in every English hand, and are cherished 
in every English home ; whose sweet and dainty grace has not 
been, in its kind, surpassed ; whose humour was as quaint as it 
was. inexhaustible, and his: mirth bubbling and conatagiaus 3a. 
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pure and wholesome artist, in whom each of us have lost a 
friend ; for who among us, gentlemen, is not in some degree 
poorer by the death of Randolph Caldecott? And now let_us 
turn to the works of the living. No question—politics being 
excepted—is, at this season, on so many lips as this—What is 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy like? Perhaps I 
may say how I should venture to answer this question. It 
is an exhibition which, in some branches of art, holds its 
own with honour by the side of others that we have seen in 
the past, but which, in some respects, it may be, shows traces 
of various benumbing influences that circumstances have 
brought to bear upon it. In two fields of work, namely, 
portraiture and landscape, the display seems to me very grati- 
fying. I may not single out individual works. Were it other- 
wise, I could point to portraits on our walls which will, I am 
confident, be rated very highly ; but it is in landscape, and 
especially in English landscape, that the strength of this exhi- 
bition lies, and I do not recall a year in which the beauty of 
these islands and their seas has been put before us with more 
variety and charms. Never, it seems to me,as I wander 
through these rooms, has the harvest’s gold gleamed more 
brightly to the summer sky. Never have the shadows slept 
more softly on chequered lane or dappled mere ; never has the 
salt sea’s blue laughed more gaily round the sweet inland green. 
Every mood is there. On this canvas the storm cloud hurls 
its shafts among the river trees; on that the uncanny sun 
sinks down in blood behind the fen. But in the painting of 
figures, in the field at least of sentiment and imagination, or 
the pursuit of beauty—though I could point to works, not a 
few, that fill me with admiring sympathy—there seems to be 
some lull and a slackening of pulse. I would attribute this in 
part to the plague of darkness which has laid its blight on us 
this cruel year, and, to my knowledge, paralysed many a 
serious effort; in part to the hesitation which accompanies 
periods of depression in the national prosperity. I cannot, 
therefore, attach much weight to this seemingly lessened 
vitality in a certain direction ; nor will I see in it a sign that 
eur school is growing unmindful of those forms of art which 
seek not merely to satisfy the memory and to amuse the eye, 
but to touch the poetic fibre and stir the higher zesthetic sense, 
and in this mind I trustingly await the coming years. 


TESSERZ:. 


French Renaissance. 
VIOLLET LE DUC. 
N both the civil and ecclesiastical buildings of the Renais- 
sance the design of the ground plans is altered only so far 
as new habits require it. The plans of the palaces, chateaux, 
houses, or churches differ but very little from those of the 
fifteenth century, which again were but reproductions, with 
some slight modification of the arrangements, of the fourteenth 
and thirteenth. The ground-plan—that which determines all 
the others-——is invariably the arrangement required by our 
civil or religious habits. The idea is always accommodated to 
the requirements of the time; it does not seek its starting- 
point elsewhere ; but when his idea has to be expressed, the 
architect takes possession of a foreign form, yet knows how to 
adapt it to the idea, because he proceeds methodically, and 
because he is, above all, a man representative of his time, and 
does not cherish the belief that a formula should be respected 
in preference to the faithful expression of practical require- 
ments. As early as Louis XIV.’s time this method had been 
abandoned : the colonnade of the Louvre proves this, for there 
the architect’s first thought was to erect an order imitating the 
Roman Corinthian without concerning himself with the 
rationality of that order, or its adaptation to the palace to which 
it is attached. This plan of reversing the reasonable order in 
architectural designs—that is to say, giving to form a par- 
ticular form and precedence before the simplest expression of a 
practical requirement, seems to us to be leading architectural 
art to its ruin. 


Valuation of Plantations and Woods. 
R. GRIFFITH. 


Land under plantations and woods is to be valued according 
to its agricultural value, without reference to the timber. It will, 
however, generally be found of less value than adjoining lands 
under tillage or pasture, in proportion to the age and descrip- 
tion of timber ; in some cases plantations enhance the value of 
adjoining land, thus, in exposed pasture districts a well-arranged 
plantation will be an important consideration, by affording 
shelter to cattle, sheep, &c. The land, also, under ornamental 
plantation in connection with a gentleman’s residence, may 
considerably affect its value ; care should, however, be taken 
not to over-estimate the value of the building in itself, as the 
plantations and pleasure grounds by which it may be’ sur- 
rounded form an important consideration in estimating the 
value as a residence. The condition of trees is worthy of 


attention, as indicating the nature of the soil thus :—The oak 
requires a strong clayey loam, but it should not be wet. The 
alder, poplar, and willow thrive best in wet places. The birch, 
pine, and larch require dry, sandy, rocky, or gravelly thin soil, 
and grow at a great elevation. The spruce fir requires a deep, 
moist soil, in low situation, and will not thrive well on thin 
sands or exposed soils. The beech requires a calcareous soil, 
and does not thrive well in stiff clay. The ash requires a dry 
subsoil, and also dislikes stiff clay. The elm thrives in moist 
soils, but especially near the banks of rivers. The soil for 
sycamore must not be too stiff; it thrives in moist, deep soils. 
The horse chestnut requires deep loam, but not in exposed 
situations. It would be well, in every instance, to make sub-lots 
of plantations, as the landlord usually reserves the right of 
cutting the timber. In some instances, plantations may be a 
direct inconvenience or injury to the occupying tenant. In 
such cases an observation of the circumstances should be made, 
also a corresponding deduction should be made for the valua- 
tion of the farm so affected. 


Palladio. 
W. HOSKING. 

Palladio very much affected the study of the antique, but his 
works do not indicate any appreciation of its beauties. He 
appears to have been very well qualified by nature for an archi- 
tect, but spoiled by education. He did not look at the remains 
of antiquity with his own eyes, but with those of Vitruvius and 
Alberti, and of course was much influenced: by the manner of 
the admired works of his predecessors. Palladio made greater 
use of insulated columns than the Italian architects generally, 
but his ordinances are deficient in every quality that produces 
beauty: his porticoes may be Vitruvian, but they certainly 
are not Classic, and all his works evince that he studied 
the Colosseum, the theatre of Marcellus, and_ triumphal 
arches more than the columns of Jupiter Stator and 
Mars Ultor, the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the 
Pantheon, the portico at Assisi, and other Classic models, 
which he drew, but clearly did not appreciate. His columns 
upon columns, his attached and clustered columns, his stilted, 
post-like columns, his broken entablatures, his numberless 
pilasters, straggling and unequal intercolumniations, inappro- 
priate and inelegant ornaments, circular pediments, and the 
like, are blemishes too numerous and too great to be passed 
over because jof occasional elegance of proportion and beauty 
of detail. Scamozzi did not improve on the style of his master, 
which, however, he very much affected. Indeed, the term 
“ Palladian” has long been in general use throughout the 
civilised world for beautiful and excellent in architecture, so 
that it cannot be wondered at that Palladio’s pupils and suc- 
cessors should imitate him ; nor is it surprising that they did 
not surpass or even equal him, for they were taught to look to 
his works as the ve plus ultra of excellence. 


Adaptability of Greck. 
S. HUGGINS. 

The Greek architecture proper seems deficient in the rich- 
ness of Egyptian and Gothic, as it is in the flexibility of those 
and many other styles; and would have been different, would 
have combined more eye-beauty with its mind-beauty, had it 
not been destined to become the receptacle of the highest 
offerings of historic sculpture, which is to tre Greek architec- 
ture what the musical accompaniment was to the Greek tragedy. 
It is important to bear this in mind in the treatment of a 
columnar style based on the Greek, and that is to be placed 
under conditions very different from those of the original style. 
There appears to me to be great scope left for us in the treat- 
ment of the shaft, as to division by bands into stages, and the 
various application of sculptural relief, and even as regards 
profile or contour. The baluster column, or what is sometimes 
called “ bed-post column,” of the Spanish Plateresco, in certain 
situations, would be an appropriate and pleasing feature. There 
certainly are situations, even in external architecture, where 
something in contour between the column and the baluster— 
something more sensuous and elegant than the column, and yet 
graver than the baluster—would be desirable and agree- 
able. As to proportion of height to diameter, the Classic 
column ought to be capable of as great a variety of proportions 
as the unclustered or detached Gothic one. 


Construction and Design. 


J. B. WARING. 


I cannot too strongly hold up construction as the very 
foundation of true art, and where the constructive fitness is 
ignored or put aside all architectural design is unsatisfactory, 
for the human mind recognises the importance of practical use 
in all design, and admires, though it cannot approve, of 
imagination if not founded on reason. On this account, before 
all things study construction; the greater your constructive 
knowledge the more varied will be your scope for artistical 
application. To the multitude a perception only of the exter- 
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mally beautiful is necessary ; to the contriver of that beauty, the 
internal construction is its cause and foundation, and this 
varied constructive power forms the beauty of a man, a horse, a 
fish, a reptile, applying to them an external beauty founded on, 
‘and a consequence of, the internal construction. So that all 
rules of constructive fitness being disregarded by the before- 
mentioned men, their works (designs) however rich and effective, 
‘still are most unsatisfactory to architects, and we trust will 
remain so; on the contrary, from excellence in constructive 
arrangement and power arise some of the highest beauties of 
Sir C. Wren, who in this respect is undoubtedly superior to all 
architects of the Italian school. 


Mortar in Masonry. 
J. H. PARKER. 


The first use of lime-mortar is a very doubtful question, and 
in early massive walls it is often difficult to distinguish whether 
there is lime-mortar or not; clay was sometimes used as 
cement, and the filtration of water through the tufa often gives 
the appearance of lime-mortar when there is not really any. 
There is certainly none in the walls of the first period of Roma 
Quadrata, on the Palatine. In the second period the fine 
jointing makes it difficult to see whether there is mortar or 
not, but it would hardly be required. Herodotus mentions 
lime as used before mortar, though concrete walls may have 
‘been of any period after lime-mortar was once introduced, and 
they generally form the mass of all Roman walls. What 
Vitruvius calls construction means the visible construction, 
the surface of the wall only, and most writers follow him in 
this respect; but massive concrete walls are what really 
supported the vaults and the roofs before buttresses were 
introduced, and these walls are often built hollow, to prevent 
the moisture from passing through them. 


Building Tools in Ancient Egypt. 
S. BIRCH. 


The brickmakers used moulds, probably of wood, for making 
the bricks, stamps to impress on them the requisite name or 
inscription, pickaxes to break up and vases for the water to mix 
with the clay, yokes across the shoulders to carry them to their 
destination, and plumb-lines to keep the walls perpendicular. 
{n the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties foreign 
captives under Egyptian superintendence were employed, and 
the hardships suffered by the Hebrews under their Egyptian 
taskmasters during their sojourn in Egypt, as described in the 
Pentateuch (Exodus i. 14), prior to the exodus, give a graphic 
description of the tyranny exercised over the unhappy people 
reduced by the Egyptians to servitude. The plasterer used a 
kind of adze and spatule for laying the plaster on walls of clay 
mixed with straw, smoothers to flatten the surface, coarse 
brushes of .palm fibres, and paint-pots to whitewash and colour 
it. Wooden objects first had a piece of cloth or linen glued on 
them, and the plaster was afterwards laid upon it and smoothed 
over. 

Gothic Foliage. 


SineGaeG, SCOTT, Rens 


In the earlier styles, the foliage, though eminently beautiful, 
‘vas purely conventional. However, the artists throughout 
Europe, as if by common consent; fell back upon nature, and 
from this point they again gradually diverged into conven- 
tionality. Iam not, however, sure but what a mixture of the 
conventional is not advantageous to the effect of architectural 
foliage. , The strongly-marked, stalky outline of many of the 
foreign capitals is decidedly more effective than the more 
garland-like arrangement of our own—an effect, in my opinion, 
much heightened by the angular forms of their abaci. The 
continual repetition of the round abacus is a peculiarity in our 
own architecture, producing a monotony which would be much 
relieved by the introduction of other forms. 


Form and Colour in Decoration. 
T. PURDIE. 


In all combinations of sculpture and painting, colour should 
ever be kept subordinate to form. It is a menial, and should 
never be allowed to obtrude itself, or to occupy the principal 
place. The necessity of attention to this principle is felt more 
particularly in our public buildings, or in such erections as pre- 
tend to architectural effect. I have no patience with the 
impertinence of that painting which is always saying, “‘ Look at 
me, and don’t mind the architecture.” If any one doubts 
the truth of this position he may verify it by experiment. 
Carve apiece of dark variegated marble into the form ofa statue, 
arichly-ornamented chimneypiece, or even a fluted column ; 
the material is destroyed, and the labour is lost ; an injustice is 
done to the carving as well as tothe marble. ‘Though executed 
by the hand of a Phidias, it could possess none of the play of 
light and shade which forms the chief inherent beauty of 
sculpture, while the rich colouring and delicate veining of the 
marble is never seen to advantage except on a plain surface. 


You may by such means obtain richness of effect, but it must 
ever be at the expense of chasteness. The truth, however, of 
this princple—the subordination of colour to form—does not 
rest on a mere illustration. It is founded on the very nature of 
our mental constitution. Beauty of form is discerned by the 
intellect alone, while that of colour is based on sensual gratifi- 
cation—a pleasure mixed up in no small amount with the 
enjoyment which it affords. Hence the result: every man of 
cultivated taste instinctively resents the removal of an 
intellectual appliance, and the substitution in its place of that 
which merely gratifies the sense. 


Metal in Roman Buildings. 
R. RITCHIE. 


The frequent use of the arch in Roman architecture, instead 
of beams and joists as now practised, and the frequent use of 
bricks, may serve to explain why metal was not more required 
in their building and great engineering works, such as the cele- 
brated stone bridge over the Rhone, built in the reign of the 
Emperor Trajan, consisting of twenty arches, and other great 
works. ‘That timber, however, must have entered largely into 
the construction of their buildings is shown from the conflagra- 
tions of their cities. Czesar’s bridge over the Rhine, constructed 
when the Romans first invaded Germany, was made of timber, 
also the Pons Publicius at Rome. Although it is not easily 
ascertained from history to what extent iron was used in the 
construction of buildings by the Romans, and although, from 
its perishable nature, it could not be expected that many of its 
applications would reach these times, yet there is ample 
evidence, from what has been shown, that its utility was 
appreciated and its use common. It has been said that the 
large stones of the aqueduct bridge at Nimes have been joined 
together without cement by ligaments of iron. In domestic 
buildings iron was used, according to the Roman authors, for 
many purposes similar to those to which it is now applied, such 
as the making of nails, bolts, locks, hinges, hooks, pillars, gates. 
For the last of these probably bronze was more frequently used, 
as the two gates of the Temple of Janus, which were opened in 
war and shut in peace, consisted, according to Livy, of brass. 
The brazen gate of the Pantheon is described to have been of 
great magnitude and of fine workmanship. When historians 
have recorded that there were 420 temples at Rome crowded 
with statues, one may easily conceive that bronze casts would be 
extensively used. Even brazen columns or pillars were con- 
structed at Rome, as the Columna A‘na. At the Columna 
Meenia, named after C. Mzenius (A.C. 417) were placed the 
brazen beaks of captured ships. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


NG last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association a 
paper on ‘Gothic Ornament” was read by Mr. James 
Gordon, architect. Beginning with Mediaeval times, Mr. 
Gordon traced the characteristics of the Romanesque and 
Byzantine expressions of art in ornament, and showed their 
combined influence in the rise and development of the Gothic 
style in the end of the twelfth century. Celtic art, he said, 
attained to a high degree of perfection in Ireland as early as 
the sixth century, and was carried thence by the early Christian 
missionaries to Britain and the Continent, where it influenced 
very largely the subsequent phases of ornamental art. The 
Norman period, which preceded the advent of Gothic, was an 
age of great artistic vigour, when every form of decorative art 
suddenly assumed a degree of perfection unapproached for a 
thousand years. The various changes in Gothic ornament 
corresponding to the architectural styles were described, those 
exhibited in the arts of sculptured ornament, stained glass, 
ornamental metalwork, and MS. illumination receiving chief 
consideration, Conventional treatment in foliage and figure 
representations marked the earliest and best periods of Gothic 
ornamental art. Towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
and even earlier in Continental Gothic, naturalistic foliage, 
which did not suit the material used, and which had little in 
sympathy with the purpose, began to assume the ascendency 
over the conventicnal. This tendency soon led to the decadence 
of Gothic ornament. Mr. Gordon, in concluding his paper, 
spoke of the claim that Gothic art had upon our study, being a 
style which had been propagated and developed to such per- 
fection in our own country, and one which possessed many 
characteristics distinctly national. The want of appreciation, 
and the effects of imperfect study, were only too apparent, he 
theught, in many of our modern buildings which were called 
Gothic. The paper was illustrated by numerous photographs, 
cartoons, and drawings, several of the drawings being the work 
of the skilful draughtsman, the late J. J. Laing. After the 
customary discussion a hearty vote of thanks, proposed by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, and seconded by Mr. Ponnar, was con- 
veyed to the lecturer and acknowledged by him. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


An important archeological discovery has been made at 
Grozon, in the department of Jura, France. While digging 
in a garden a man found a large quantity of works of art 
which evidently belong to the Roman period. Among 


them were some statuettes in bronze, including a Mars, 
a nude Mercury, and a draped Mercury, besides several 


objects of incontestable value. The French Government 
lost no time in acquiring the collection for the museum of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 


Ir might appear difficult to say anything novel on the 
subject of exhibitions. M. Grorcrs BERGER made the 
experiment, however, by reading at the last meeting of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes a paper on “ International 
Universal Exhibitions: their Past, Present, and Future.” 
This was apropos of the exhibition of 1889, which as yet 
does not seem to have excited the interest that is requisite 
for the success of such an undertaking. 


Tue French Minister of War, the General BOULANGER, 
during his tenure of office has not won golden opinions 
from all sorts of men, for his edicts are supposed to be 
inspired by whims. But his latest proposal will at least give 
satisfaction to painters. The General, being proud of his 
office, has had a desire to see portraits of all the famous men 
who preceded him from 1630, beginning with the Marquis 
DE SABLE, who was the first of the Ministers. There have 
been at least one hundred of them. In the public galleries 
portraits of many of the Ministers will be found, but 
the conservators decline to part with one to decorate 
the sadles in the Rue Saint Dominique. It will accordingly 
be necessary to substitute copies for original works, and in 
this way many artists will obtain commissions. In some 
cases there are only drawings and engravings of the War 
Ministers, from which it will be requisite to make paintings. 
This is not the only project proposed by General BOULANGER. 
He is said to be eager to have paintings of memorable 
military scenes hung in all the halls of the great barracks. 
If this project can be realised, a good many young artists 
will hold the Minister’s name in grateful remembrance. 


Tue scheme of the Metropolitan Railway for Paris has 
been approved more generally than was anticipated, 
although it is far from certain that the works will add much 
to the appearance of the capital. The Society of Friends 
of Parisian Monuments, ‘of which many architects are 
members, has considered it a duty to address the Minister 
of Public Works on the consequences to historic memorials 
which may follow the construction of the line. M. CHARLES 
GarNnIkgR, the president, in the name of the Society, has 
appealed to the Minister for the appointment of a com- 
mission that will study the plan of the proposed line from 
an artistic and archeological point of view. This inquiry 
is not proposed because the members are adverse to pro- 
gress, but it is considered that some things which are 
menaced might be preserved, without any loss to the 
scheme, if the plans were scrutinised by specialists who 
can be archeologists without ignoring the necessities of the 
present time. 


THE Mansion House Committee, who were supposed to 
be the impelling force in what was called the St. Paul’s 
Churchyard scheme, dissolved themselves on Wednesday. 
No other course was open to them. ‘The public will be as 
indifferent to the end as to the origin of the body. The 
report of Colonel Hrywoop gave the finishing stroke to 
their efforts. He says distinctly that ‘neither for the 
carriage nor footway traffic is there any pressing necessity 
for widening the public way at this spot.” The property 
could not be acquired under 464,000/, but if the buildings 
which are in progress were completed the amount would be 
still larger. Yet the only valid reason for the expenditure 
of half a million was to add to the convenience of the few 
people who might care to look at the east end of the 
cathedral. The following passage from, Colonel Hrywoon’s 
report, although it.conveys a rebuke, is worth the attention 
of those architects who, to display their invention, ignored 
what was done years. ago by a meritorious public officer:— 
~“T may .be perhaps: permitted ‘to observe, in view of the 
grandiose plans recently suggested for improvement at this 


oe FE a I a 


spot, and, indeed, with reference to the various schemes 
which have been published with regard to the improve- 
ments in the metropolis generally, that when I reported in 
1867 upon the traffic and improvements needed in the City, 
I had given close consideration to the subject for full twenty 
years. I then felt, as others apparently do, and have done, 
the great temptation of designing improvements upon a 


magnificent scale, not only for the convenience of the ~ 


traffic, but also for the architectural embellishment of: the 


City ; but thought it my duty to confine myself to advising 
what was pressingly needed by the traffic, practicable in a- 


pecuniary point of view, and what possibly might be effected 
during the present generation.” 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Artist 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Designers 
has been held, under the presidency of M. BoUGUEREAU. 
During the past year 247 new members were elected, which 
brings the total number up to 6,807. Provision had been 
made for the expenditure of 79,071 frs. in pensions and 
donations, but owing to the extent of the distress among 
many artists the sum was increased to 81,481 frs. In 1869 
the relief was not one-half that amount, being only 32,727 
frs. Since the foundation of the society 1,241,145 frs. have 
been distributed. It was announced that a former member, 
Mdlle. DELacassE, a painter, had bequeathed 12,000 frs. to 
the Association. 


SHAKESPEARE’S *‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is still 
kept on the stage of the Odéon, but in spite of fine scenery 
and MENDELSSOHN’Ss music, it must be confessed that it does 
not prove the attraction which the worthy M. Pore. had 
anticipated when he invested so much in its production. It 
is absurd to blame the Parisians because they do not rush in 
crowds to the theatre. How many people in England are 
able to say that they were present at the play in an English 
theatre? Managers know well that it is one of the plays 
which do not “ draw,” and accordingly it is very rare to find 
it mounted in or out of London. When the cast was 
arranged, we suggested that it was not of the kind that 
would give a notion of the two characters that are the soul 
of the play. No actor on the Paris stage could less corre- 
spond with the English idea of OBERON than M. Mounet, 


and Mdlle. Wrser, who has been the cause of the unfor- 


tunate discord in the Théatre Francais, was too uncertain to 
be acceptedas a Tiranta. A tragedy queen is out of place 
in Fairyland. Puck and Borrom alone can be said to be 
satisfactorily interpreted. It must not be supposed from 
the failure that the Quartier Latin cannot admire SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Any one who was present in the Odéon four years 
ago, when ‘ Othello” was represented for a long period, 
will be prepared to admit that the plays which succeed in 
England are not likely to be condemned in that part of Paris. 


THE new novel of M. Zora will suggest to the world 
how much is endured bya painter when his picture is refused 
admission to the Salon. The artists do suffer, but happily 
there is no reason to suppose that any of them put an end 


to their disappointment by committing suicide, like the hero’ 


of the novel. A young artist, M. SERENDAT DE BELZIM, 
has expressed the fallacy by representing the body of a 
painter lying self-murdered before the pictures which have 
been returned from the Salon. His young wife is kneeling 
beside the corpse. The picture is now being represented 
for the benefit of some poor schools. It is understood that 
this year more than five thousand works have been rejected, 
and with that fact before them the Society of Artists would 


do well to consider whether it might not be possible to make 


arrangements for exhibiting a larger number of works. 


THE United States Customs authorities are not disposed 
to be less exacting in mulcting the owners of works of art 
which pass into the country. One of the latest of their 
exploits is in regard to the illustrated catalogue of the 
Sretn collection, which will shortly be sold in Paris. 
Copies were sent to some of the leading amateurs of New 
York. The Customs officers paid a compliment to the 
compilers by putting the catalogue on the same footing as 
works of art. A duty of twenty-five per cent. on the price 
was demanded, and unless that 'fine is paid. the Post Office 
will not deliver any copies. - Ade : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FAMILY. 


E, have already published two of the wall paintings, 

by M. Moreau bE Tours, in the Mairie of the 

Second Arrondissement, Paris (see Architect, March 26 and 
April 9). This week we complete the series. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


E publish a plan and view of Mr. Hansom’s design 
for the completion of this college and its surround- 
ings. The buildings, or parts of buildings, yet incomplete 
are shown by double etching on plan, the walls being 
blacked. ‘The portions A and B are now in progress, and it 
is probable that the other parts will ere long be proceeded 
with. The college was originally built for five hundred 
boys, but such has been its success that the numbers are 
now over six hundred ; hence the additions to the size of 
the chapel. A north aisle was added about two years ago, 
but it is still insufficient to hold the whole school without 
unduly crowding. ‘The tower at the north-east angle of the 
quadrangle has yet to be added. 

It is more than a quarter of a century since Mr. 
Hansowm’s design was selected in competition against twenty 
competitors, among whom was Mr. Joun Norron, of 
London. ‘The whole of the ground plan of the college is 
formed on a proportional system, based on squares of 
12 feet 6 inches. This arrangement is supposed to be the 
result of a nocturnal inspiration, caused, no doubt, by Mr. 
Hansom’s having been engaged shortly before making his 
design for the college on some designs for ecclesiastical 
carpets, which, as is well known, are worked out on paper 
divided into squares. The college at Malvern, also erected 
from Mr. HANnsom’s design, is schemed on the same prin- 
ciple. 

The first instalment of the college was the west wing, 
comprising the “big school” and classrooms under it. 
Then came the ‘‘school-house,” the residence of the head 
master, with an annexe capable of lodging sixty boarders ; 
after these a small addition at the south-east angle of the 
west wing was constructed, and this was followed some 
years later by the library and classrooms under, forming 
one-half of the centre block. Shortly afterward the other 
half, devoted to the purpose of a museum, was under- 
taken, the cost of the library having been defrayed by Dr. 
Percival, the first head master. The centre portion of the 
college is called the “ Percival Buildings.” The erection of 
the chapel is due to the liberality and devotion of the 
widow of the late Canon GuTHRIE, the first President of the 
college, who erected the chapel to his memory, and is 
fittingly called the “Guthrie Memorial Chapel.” ‘The small 
octagonal bell tower was erected at the expense of the 
college, asa mark of respect to their late President, who 
may be said to be the founder of the college. 

Then followed the larger portion of the east wing (now 
being completed), together with racquet court, a series of 
fives courts, chemical laboratory, junior school, &c. 

The work which is in progress comprises, in addition to 
the completion of the east wing, a building at the end of the 
racquet court for a drawing school, porter’s lodge, and 
refreshment or “tuck” shop. In the new part of the east 
wing there will be a large room on the lower floor, secretary 
and clerks’ offices on the ground floor, a large room con- 
‘nected with the physical laboratory on the first floor, and 
another large classroom on the second floor. The tower 
will be the crowning work, and will be the most ornamental 
portion of the college. On the first floor, over the gateway, 
will be the council chamber, above which, and approached 
by a separate staircase, will be the “sixth form” room, with 
two other rooms in the upper part. ‘The two rooms at the 
north-west angle, each 32 feet by 18 feet, and 20 feet high, 
with arched timber roofs, will be devoted to the use of non- 
boarders, and designated the “north and south tower 
rooms.” 

. In addition to the above, there are carpenters’ and 
engineers’ shops, in which the arts of carpentry, turning, &c., 
‘are taught by a competent master and assistants ; also a 
‘gymnasium of the most perfect kind, with duly qualified 
teachers. Swimming-baths, both warm’ and cold, are also 
“provided. Rew. 2 os 


The whole of the works have been carried out under 
the personal superintendence of the architect of the college, 
Mr. C. F. Hansom, F.R.1.B.A., of Clifton. 


WALLINGFORD WATERWORKS, 


E illustrate this week the tower of the Wallingford 
Waterworks, designed by Mr. W. A. Ripiey, of 
Bracknell, Berks. The structure, which is of brick, is of a 
total height of 58 feet and 21 feet square. The upper 
portion is formed of the cast-iron tank, capable of holding 
15,000 gallons of water, and which is. surmounted by an 
ornamental tiled roof. ‘The design, while of necessity main- 
taining its solid appearance, is very neat and not unpleasing 
to the eye, which is more than can be always said of 
similar structures. The builders are Messrs. BRASHER & 
Sons, Wallingford. 
Wallingford, formerly a parliamentary but now a muni- 
cipal borough, was, up to last year, like many other small 
towns, without any proper system of water supply, being 


entirely dependent upon shallow wells all more or less con- 


taminated. This state of things being no longer tolerable, 
the Corporation instructed Mr. R1pLey to prepare an effec- 
tive scheme for supplying the town. The first question was 
how to obtain an ample supply of pure water, and with this 
view, Mr. RipLey availed himself of the services and ex- 
perience of Messrs. Le Granp & Surtcuirr, hydraulic 
engineers, of Bunhill Row, London. ‘This firm at once set 
about boring one of their artesian tube wells, and discovered 
an abundant supply of excellent water within the compara- 
tively short depth of 58 feet from the surface, in some of the 
seams of the lower green sand formation. ‘This tube well 
readily yields a constant supply of 66,000 gallons per day, 
which more than meets the requirements of the town, which 
has a population of about 3,000, though in case of need, by 
resorting to continuous pumping, a yield of over 150,000 
gallons per diem could be obtained. Another novel feature 
in connection with this waterworks is that the pumps are 
worked by ‘‘Otto” gas engines, thus doing away with all 
the smoke and dirt involved by steam-engines and boilers. 

The total cost of the works, including laying the mains, 
only amounts to 4,300/., and the thoroughly effective, and 
yet at the same time economical manner in which the 
whole work has been carried out, not only reflects great 
credit upon Mr. Riprey, but is a forcible example showing 
how small towns can be readily supplied with water by Lr 
Granp & Surciirr’s tube well system, without launching 
into costly schemes, involving heavy burdens upon the rate- 
payers. 


THE RHIND LECTURES ON ARCHACOLOGY, 


HE second of the Rhind lectures was delivered by Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen, C.E., on Wednesday, the 28th ult., in 
the Masonic Hall, George Street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Allen briefly summarised the results of the preceding 
lecture, and proceeded to point out how the extinction of 
Paganism in Great Britain was followed by an entire change in 
the outward form and decorations of the religious and sepul- 
chral monuments. He explained how the archeologist, 
seeking to deduce a consistent theory as to the culture and art 
of the past, has two distinct kinds of material to work upon 
—-the historical and the monumental. Till recently, although 
the value of historical evidence had been fully appreciated, the 
monuments which were the outward and visible sign of the 
culture of bygone generations had been entirely ignored ; and, 
consequently, the pre-historic period had remained an utter 
blank till the application of modern scientific methods to the 
investigation of structural remains and the objects found in 
them. The history of the rise and progress of Christianity in 
this country could never be properly understood until all the 
monuments which it had produced were easily accessible for 
scientific investigation and comparison. Every private owner 
who appropriated an early Christian sculptured stone to orna- 
ment his garden or house was, as he thought, adding to his own 
importance by connecting himself with an object of interest, 
but he was in reality simply acting as a powerful brake on 
scientific progress, and keeping back a source of information 
which, if made public by being accessible in a national museum, 
might perhaps unravel the whole mystery of early Christian 
symbolism in Scotland. 

The lecturer dealt in the first part of his. lecture with the 
Christian remains of the Romano-British period, terminating 
A.D, 410, The existence of the pre-Augustinian British Church 
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was proved historically, he said, by the signatures of three 
British bishops who were present at the Council of Arles in 
A.D. 314. But the number of Romano-British monuments and 
objects bearing distinctly Christian symbols was extremely 
small. A Roman sarcophagus had been found at Westminster 
Abbey with an inscription in letters of the third century, which 
showed that it had been made to contain the body of Valerius 
Amandinus. It had a large cross cut upon the cover, but it 
was probable that that was carved upon it at a later date, when 
the sarcophagus was appropriated for a Christian burial. With 
the exception of that doubtful instance there was no evidence 
of the existence of a Romano-British interment which was 
obviously. Christian. The only other symbol belonging to the 
period was the Chi-Rho monogram, composed of the first two 
letters of the Greek word ‘* Christos,” which occurred on a 
Roman pavement at Frampton, in Dorsetshire, and was cut 
twice on the steps of a Roman villa at Chedworth, in Gloucester- 
shire. It was also found on two ingots of tin from the Thames 
at Battersea, now in the British Museum. 

The second part of the lecture dealt with the sepulchral 
‘monuments of the early Celtic church, and he remarked that 
no nation possessed such a wonderful series of monuments 
illustrating Christian art at its early period, and no nation had 
treated them with such scorn, the whole perishing miserably 
from exposure to the weather. Our knowledge of the symbol- 
ism of the early Celtic church was derived almost entirely, he 
said, from the sepulchral monuments and sepulchral stones, for 
the early Celtic ecclesiastical buildings are exceedingly plain, 
and few specimens of early Celtic Christian metalwork have 
‘symbolic subjects upon them. These Celtic sepulchral monu- 
ments were divided into two classes—first, the rude pillar stones, 
being rough, unhewn monoliths, erect, with incised crosses, 
sometimes accompanied by an inscription in debased Latin 
capitals or oghams; second, sculptured stones, with the 
characteristic forms of Celtic ornament, and figure subjects 
-cut in relief upon them. These stones were carefully dressed 
and shaped, either into the form of a cross, a sepulchral slab, 
or a recumbent hog-backed stone, the inscriptions, when exist- 
ing, being in Irish minuscules, Saxon uncials, or Scandinavian 
runes. He described the characteristics of both classes, and 
showed that the earliest dated examples of the ornamental 
sculptured stones belonged to the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and that, therefore, a gap existed between the year 700 and the 
first introduction of Celtic Christianity into Ireland in A.D. 431, 
to which period the ruder pillar stones must belong. The 
symbolism of the rude pillar stones was confined to the Chi- 
‘Rho monogram and the cross. 

The lecturer traced the gradual development of earlier 
forms of circular crosses from the monogram enclosed within 
the circle, of which very remarkable examples existed at Whit- 
horn and Kirkmadrine, in Wigtownshire, probably coeval with 
St. Ninian. The various forms of crosses on the rude pillar 
stones with ogham and debased Latin inscriptions, and with 
Irish minuscule inscriptions, and on those with no inscriptions, 
were shown by diagrams. He described the later sepulchral 
monuments, such as the sepulchral slabs, of which a collection 
of 180, including eighty examples dated between the years 
A.D. 680 and A.D. 1278, are to be found at Clonmacnois, in 
Ireland ; and went on to speak of the Saxon erect headstones, 
and the recumbent hog-backed stones. The symbols on the 
sepulchral slabs were confined tothe I H S and X P S abbre- 
viations of the Greek “ Jesus” and “ Christos.” The letters 
Alpha and Omega, and in one instance a fish, along with the 
various forms of crosses, were to be found on these. A 
unique headstone at Whitchurch, in Hampshire, was referred 
to, having a bust of Christ giving the benediction upon it. 
The hog-backed stones at Heysham, in Lancashire, and on the 
island of Inchcolm were commented on, and the lecturer drew 
attention to a figure on the latter, having the hands upraised in 
the ancient attitude of prayer, as seen in Oran?td and the catacomb 
paintings. Lastly, the sarcophagus at Govan was brought for- 
ward as a unique instance of a stone coffin ornamented with 
symbolical representations of the chase of obviously Christian 
origin. 

“The third lecture of the course was delivered on Friday 
last by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, dealing with the High Crosses of 
lreland belonging to the later Celtic period from A.D. 700 to 
A.D. 1066. He began by pointing out the changes which took 
place owing to various causes in the class of monuments on 
which symbols occur, and showed that the subjects chosen for 
symbolical representation and the mode of treating them 
differed according to time and locality. 

The “ High Crosses” of Ireland, and as they were also called 
in the eleventh century “‘the Crosses of the Scripture,” were, he 
said, not sepulchral, but commemorative or terminal. One 
-of the crosses at Meath, though erected probably in the tenth 
century, bore an inscription dedicating it to St. Patrick and St. 
Columba, who had died centuries before. The lecturer then 
described the symbolism of the Irish high crosses, the general 
scheme of the decoration of which was the same. The leading 
deature was always the crucifixion, occupying the head of the 


centre of the cross on the front, while “ Christ in Glory” occu- 
pied the corresponding position on the back. Ufon the shafts 
were a series of panels containing scenes from Scripture leading 
up to the main doctrines of Christianity ; on the base or socket 
were symbolic representations of ecclesiastics, warriors, chariots, 
hunting scenes, &c., similar to those found on the upright cross 
slabs of the east of Scotland. 

The remainder of the lecture was devoted to a detailed 
examination of the central subjects on the head of the crosses. 
He mentioned that the crucifix, with the Saviour in His human 
form, had been preceded by the Agnus Dez, as on the sculp- 
tured slab at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire. The Celtic artists 
had derived their inspiration from the early Byzantine pictures 
of the crucifix, and the Irish type represented the Saviour 
before death had taken place, the body unbent and draped in a 
tunic ; angels appeared at each side above, and the soldiers 
with sponge and spear below. The Saxon and Scottish types 
of crucifixion were referred to, in the former Sol and Luna 
taking the place of the angels, and in a few cases with the 
Virgin and St. John below ; and in the latter case, as at Moni- 
fieth, the crucifixion being associated with figures holding 
horns. ‘Christ in Glory” on the Irish crosses was repre- 
sented holding the cross in one hand and a floriated sceptre 
in the other. The lecturer dealt at the close with the “ Doom” 
and “St. Michael weighing souls” on the cross at Monaster- 
boice, in Ireland. 

The fourth lecture was delivered on Monday, and in it the 
lecturer dwelt with the subjects on the shafts and bases of the 
high crosses of Ireland. He referred at the commencement to 
the discovery of the Greek “ Painter’s Guide” at Mount Athos, 
and the light it throws upon the Byzantine scheme of symbolic 
decoration. He mentioned the pictures related by Bede to have 
been brought from Gaul in 675 A.D. by Benedict Biscop to 
ornament his churca at Monkwearmouth, as being the earliest 
description extant of representation of Scripture scenes in an 
ecclesiastical building in Great Britain. No such paintings had 
survived to the present, but in the high crosses of Ireland was 
a complete scheme of decorative sculpture as applied to 
Christian monuments. Variations in the arrangement of the 
different symbolic subjects were shown to be dependent partly 
on the shape of the surface to be decorated, and partly on the 
relative importance and historical order of the subjects 
treated. 

The most common subject on the shafts of the high crosses 
was the Zemptation of Adam and Eve, a subject which does 
not occur in any of the Celtic MSS., thus showing the import- 
ance of these monuments as supplementing our knowledge of 
early Christian symbolism, and the advantage of obtaining a 
permanent record of them by means of photography. The 
next subject described was the Adoration of the Mag, of which, 
he said, a very curious instance occurs on a rune-inscribed 
casket in the British Museum. Zhe Setzure of Christ by 
the Jews on the cross of Muiredach at Monasterboice was 
examined. It was shown that a large proportion of the Irish 
crosses were taken from the life of David, who was always 
looked upon as the most important type of Christ in the Old 
Testament. The correspondence between the sculptures and 
the miniatures of the MSS. psalters was remarked upon, and it 
was pointed out that it was most natural to expect that the 
pictures which were daily before the eyes of the ecclesiastics 
should be chosen as the most proper decorations for the crosses. 
The lecturer described the most common of the biblical repre- 
sentations on the shafts of the high crosses, and, in conclusion, 
treated of the subjects on the bases of the crosses, and their 
similarity to the sculptures on Scottish stones. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
THE GREAT. 
OF 


Monday two addresses were delivered in the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great in support of the scheme for 
the restoration of that ancient edifice. Dr. Norman Moore, 
warden of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College, in the 
course of an _ historical lecture, said the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great was all that was left of an Augustinian 
foundation. which once covered the whole parish. It was 
founded in 1123, on waste land outside the walls of London 
given to Rahere, the first prior, by King Henry I., and by 
Richard of Belesme, Bishop of London. The real founder was 
Rahere, whose bones still rested in his original tomb in the 
church. The 160,000 patients relieved last year in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and the many hundreds of thousands relieved 
there in the past seven centuries and a half, owed their benefits 
to the acts of Rahere, one of the greatest benefactors of the 
poor of London. He was an adherent of the family of Richard 
of Belesme, to whom he probably owed the appointment at St. 
Paul’s in which he appeared in history. About the year 1121 
he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he neaily died of 
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fever after visiting the malarious site of the martyrdom of the 
Apostle Paul. The then recently-acquired relics,of St. Bar- 
tholomew had made famous the little church and hospital: on 
the island of St. Bartholomew, and Rahere was perhaps tended 
there. He vowed to build a hospital dedicated to the saint on 
waste land outside London, and becoming a canon of St. Austin, 
naturally also determined to build a priory for his order. He 
fulfilled his intention, and built the walls and arches now stand- 
ing, and after daily worshipping in this church, and ruling as 
prior for _twenty years, died on September 20, 1144. The 
present civil incorporation of London had not begun at the 
time of the foundation, but an ordinance preserved at St. Paul’s, 
and now printed for the first time, showed that the first Mayor 
of London took interest in the church. That document regu- 
lated the relations between the priory and the hospital, and 
confirmed the privileges of this church. It was sealed in the 
reign of Richard Cceur de Lion, and after the names of the 
Chapter followed those of Henry Fitz-Alwyn, Mayor of London, 
and of the chief citizens. They were assembled at that remote 
time for the benefit of this church—the same purpose as that of 
the meeting that day. It was pleasant to find that after seven 
centuries, the Lord Mayor for the time was still true to St. 
Bartholomew’s. 

Mr. Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., the architect appointed to 
catry out the restoration, then gave an address on the archi- 
tectural aspects of the church, which, he said, was interesting 
as being the finest specimen, and, except the chapel in the 
Tower, the only one, of Norman architecture in London. It 
was a curious example of encroachment, inasmuch as its lady 
chapel was till lately a fringe factory ; its nave and transepts 
were destroyed ; a blacksmith’s shop overhung it on one side, 
and a school and a stable in other places. It was essential for 
the safety of the church from fire that these abutting structures 
should be purchased and removed. Already a crypt had been 
dliscovered beneath the lady chapel, and a contract had been 
signed for restoring the apse and removing the fringe factory. 
The church had beautiful pieces of almost every period of 
our architecture. Unless preserved now it must soon become 
ruinous. 

The Rev. Mr. Panckridge, the rector, thanked the Lord 
Mayor for his presence at the meeting, and pointed out the 
necessity there was for funds to carry out the work of restora- 
tion. 

The Lord Mayor, in a brief address, observed that it was a 
matter of congratulation that, the first Mayor of London 
having taken such interest in the church, the chief magistrate, 
after the Japse of so many centuries, should again be asked to 
assist in the movement for the restoration of the sacred edifice, 
and he expressed his complete concurrence in what had been 
said as to the necessity which existed for the preservation of the 
church. The proceedings then ended. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual general meeting of this society was held on 
Monday last. Mr. Thomas Mercer, the president, was 
chairman. Mr. James Montgomery, the treasurer, presented 
the financial statement, from which it appeared that the total 
receipts had been 157/. 6s. 4¢., and the expenditure 120/. 3s. 1, 
leaving a credit balance of 37/. 3s. 3d. The following gentle- 
amen were eiected on the council forthe ensuing year :—Messrs. 
Charles Aldridge, Joseph Boult, Thomas Cook, J. M. Hay, 
‘Thomas Mercer, William Parslow, James Rhind, and Henry 
Sumners. The President was to have delivered his closing 
address, but it was deferred to a special meeting of the society, 
to be held on May 17, and the remainder of last Monday’s 
‘meeting was devoted to hearing a paper by Mr. George H. 
Morton, jun., on “ The Clear Bore Joint, as made by the Patent 
‘Lead Joining Company’s Apparatus.” 


A FRENCH NOTION OF LIVERPOOL. 


HE Journal des Débats for Saturday contains an article 

entitled “An English Trip,” by the well-known 

‘economist, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, from which we extract 
the following :— 

The aim and object of my journey to England is Liverpool ; 
not that I want to start off for America, or China, or for any 
other of the numerous countries to which that city is the 
portal, but many of my English friends live there, men who 
occupy prominent positions as merchants and shipowners, and 
who have offered me that unbounded hospitality which legend 
associates with the Scotch highlands. These friends of mine 
are advanced Liberals in politics, not to say Radicals. I am 
curious to see this part of England and its inhabitants, and to 


get some ideas about the present crisis in politics and 
commerce. 

It is 198 miles from London to Liverpool, a distance which 
can be covered in four hours and a half, at the rate of about 45 
miles an hour. There is not much to say about the railways. 
A foreigner, and especially a Frenchman, is surprised by the 
great length of the English train, and its endless number of 
carriages, and also by the splendour of the third classes. At 
first one does not quite see in what respect they differ from 
the firsts, except as regards the absence of divisions in them, 
which means room for more people. In point of comfort and 
cleanliness there is nothing to choose; and in fact nearly 
everyone travels third-class, so that the seconds and firsts are 
nearly empty—apparently are left to people with exclusive ideas 
or ataste for solitude. First-class fares in England seemed to 
me quite as dear as in France, there being this difference, that 
the French Government charges 23 per cent. on the price of 
fares, while the English Government is content with getting 
5 percent. Indeed this tax has just been done away with for 
third-class fares. State taxation is in fact ten times less heavy 
in proportion with English travellers as a class than with 
travellers in France. Whenever we compare the French 
railway system with that of a neighbouring country we must 
remember this important point of taxation. Supposing in a 
horse race you place on one horse a weight of 5olb. and on 
another only five or six, it is not surprising that the latter 
should beat the former. There is always this weak point at 
the bottom of the economic struggles in which France is 
engaged, namely, the hugeness of her taxation. But with all 
their good points, English trains are not quite beyond reproach 
in the matter of punctuality on bank holidays, such as Easter 
Monday for instance, at which seasons they are at least as 
behind their time as our trains at home, sometimes coming in 
as much as forty or fifty minutes late. But this unpunctuality 
occurs at no other time. 

Liverpool, including its suburbs, numbers about 700,000 
inhabitants, being the third largest town in the United King- 
dom, and next in size to London and Glasgow. This great 
town presents under their most favourable aspects all the most 
characteristic features of large English cities. The town itself 
is almost wholly given up to the docks, shops, offices, places of 
business. The working classes, it is true, especially the Irish, 
live about the port and near the river; the rest of the inhabit- 
ants spread themselves out towards the country. Guizot it was, 
I think, who defined London as a “province covered with 
houses,” and the expression may really be used now of Liver- 
pool. The Englishman’s love for his “home” implies an 
attachment to something personal and permanent ; it needs a 
certain separation from surrounding objects to satisfy it. In 
towns in the South of France it is a very common thing to buy 
one storey in a house. One person owns the entire ground 
floor, another the first storey, and a third looks on the second 
as his own property. The stairs and the shell of the building 
are common to all the owners of its different parts. To the 
English mind this promiscuity would be most repugnant. His 
first hope on gaining the most modest competence is to have a 
house of his own, either freehold or on lease, or at all events on 
hire. The house may be microscopic; it is built in every 
variety of form, each pattern being repeated twenty, a hundred, 
a thousand times over. You may walk along whole streets 
where each house has but one door, and one window at every 
storey, and where they all look, in fact, like vertical slices cut 
out of one uniform building of enormous length but no great 
height. In other streets all the houses have two windows, and 
in others three. There are avenues of houses each with the 
same jutting gable and the same number of apertures. The 
Englishman knows nothing of our saying that “ uniformity is 
the mother of ez.” He makes his houses as he makes his 
cloth or his iron; he knows that repetition means economy, 
and that twenty houses exactly similar are very far from costing 
twenty times the price of one separate house. These lines of 
dwelling are not without a cheerful aspect of their own, a 
pleasant neatness. They can be rented at from 7s. to 8s. per 
week, or 18/. to 20/. per year. Of course there are much more 
expensive ones as well, but they are not built on these common 
types. The clerk and artisan classes are remarkably well 
housed in England. I visited one of their abodes, costing, I 
was told, from 18/7. to 20/. per annum, and I certainly do not 
think that, as a rule, on the Continent, at all events in France, 
such comfortable and respectable quarters for the same class 
of people are to be found in the suburbs of big cities. 

It would be superfluous to go into a description of the 
spacious, cheerful abodes of the merchant aristocracy. They 
are a little wanting in outward grace perhaps—massive, 
uniform, and almost all of brick. But within they are spacious 
enough. Light and air stream in through the great bay 
windows. Lawns and meadows encircle these mansions.. The 
cotton merchant and the shipowner would not be happy with- 
out his four or five cows, his well-stocked poultry yard, his hot- 
houses of orchids and forced fruit. England gives the lie, as 
does Belgium, to those who say that no industry can thrive 
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without protection, for here we have her sending grapes to the 
Continent. Our customs returns show that France imports 
English grapes. These houses are, as a rule, simply furnished ; 
but charming water-colours, landscapes, and ¢adbleawx de genre 
both of‘English and French schools lighten up the walls and 
give distinction to the interior. By the side of Turner—the 
English Claude Lorraine—I have seen pictures of Ary Scheffer 
and animal paintings of Auguste Bonheur, a painter who seems 
to have a public of his own in England. The English tend to 
lavish all their thoughts and money on one home, instead of 
having a town and country-house like the wealthy French. They 
thus get more comfort and more elbow-room. Numerous athletic 
sports, lawn-tennis, cricket, bicycling and tricycling—held here 
in great estimation—contribute to endow the sons of the house 
with a vital energy and a quiet air of resolution in comparison 
with which our French boys would look awkward. Doubtless 
the future has its trials for Great Britain, but certain it is that 
the country still continues to produce a powerful reserve of 
men—magna virum mater. 


1 
1 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR 
' CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 


: (Concluded frou page 271.) 


MUST not pass over Wren’s work at Westminster, although 
it reflects no credit upon him. We can only say in his 
defence that he acted for the best, accotding to the light of his 
time, and carried out the instructions laid upon him. It is 
probable that Westminster Abbey did more for Wren than he 
for it, for the influence of his study of Gothic work necessitated 
by his careful surveys of this church and Salisbury Cathedral 
is evident in much of his subsequent work. With regard to the 
much, and justly, abused west towers, it is only fair to say that 
Wren had very little to do with them. He only built the lower 
portions of them, and they were carried on and finished by 
Mr. Hawksmoor and two other architects. Wren made a design 
for a central tower, with lantern and spire, which was for- 
tunately never carried into execution. The survey of Salisbury 
Cathedral took place before the building of St. Paul’s, and it 
probably influenced the St. Paul’s work to some little extent, 
although Wren would probably not have admitted this himself. 
It is well known that in St. Paul’s the proportion of solids to 
voids is far less than in other Classic churches of large size 
and importance, a recommendation which needs no comment. 

The stonework of Salisbury Cathedral has not suffered 
nearly so much as that of Westminster Abbey, and so the 
church escaped ‘Wren’s hands with very little injury. Indeed, 
we have to thank Wren for what little he did do, for I doubt 
very much if the grand central spire would be remaining at 
this day if Wren had not made some important structural 
repairs to it. He found it leaning over considerably, and very 
insecure, but he repaired it so well that it has not moved an 
inch since. Wren spoke in terms of quite respectful admiration 
of the character of the work at Salisbury. 

One of the finest schemes Wren ever conceived, and one 
which unfortunately was never carried out, was his design for 
the rearrangement of London in rebuilding after the Fire. I 
have made a rough sketch of the plan he proposed, and I think 
all will agree that a better arrangement for a business city 
could hardly be made. All the principal approaches to the 


town—mostly, I believe, the old Roman roads—are kept in. 


their former positions, and good roads, 90 feet wide, are made 
from all the city gates. The Cathedral comes in a grand posi- 
tion at the junction of the two principal streets, and the Royal 
Exchange, with all the principal city offices and guilds grouped 
round it, stands in the centre of a noble piazza close to London 
Bridge, and forming a nucleus towards which most of the 
important streets converge. The churches, each with a good 
space in front of it, are arranged in the best possible position 
for sight and approach, while the great circles or piazzas in 
which the principal thoroughfares intersect give fine oppor- 
tunities for architectural ‘effect, besides assisting traffic in an 
admirable manner. 

A wide wharf forms a worthy embankment for the river 
along the whole length of the city, approached at all points of 
importance by wide roads intersecting the city in all directions. 
The Fleet river—now unfortunately running underground as a 
huge sewer—was to be cleansed and widened so as to be avail- 
able for shipping purposes, and spanned by bridges in several 
places. ‘The principal streets were to be go feet wide, others 
60 feet, and none less than 30. All the principal buildings and 
markets were to have thoroughly good approaches, and it is a 
lasting pity that this scheme was never realised ; for, besides 
the architectural dignity it would have fostered, it would have 
obvizted in great measure the constant congestion of traffic 
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which is the bane of the modern policeman and man of busi- 
ness. The rights of ground owners and their eagerness to begin 
rebuilding without loss of time proved too strong for’ Parlia- 
ment to cope with, and the city was rebuilt on the old lines and 
with the old narrow streets in most cases; even the most 
necessary feature, and one that Wren struggled hard for, the 
river quay, being sacrificed to the cupidity of unreasonable 
individuals. Wren succeeded in getting a Building Act passed in 
Parliament regulating the description of materials and such 
matters, but otherwise he was not able to control in any great 
measure the erection of private buildings in the new city. He 
acted as district surveyor himself, and put down with a high 
hand any attempts at mean or unsanitary building. 

In his general capacity as architect for the rebuilding of 
London, Wren directed nearly, if not quite, all the public 
buildings erected in the city until the time of his retirement. 
It is in these buildings—the churches and steeples chiefly— 
that Wren’s wonderful originality of conception, and the 
versatility of his genius, are shown forth to the utmost; for he 
was, I believe I am right in saying, acting entirely without 
precedent in nearly all of them. 

Of course, as has often been pointed out, these spires are 
built to some extent on the lines of the old Gothic ones; but 
really in the case of most of them, beyond the fact that the 
towers have high tapering tops to them after the manner of the 
Gothic ones, the resemblance is not very apparent. Very few 
of Wren’s spires are mere high-pitched roofs, like Gothic 
spires, but artfully contrived and admirably grouped stages, 
gradually receding so as to give the roof-like outline. - In nearly 
all these—that is to say, the stone ones—Wren’s favourite 
“ cone” has been applied to carry the central mass of stone- 
work from the walls of the tower, and Wren had ample 
opportunities for testing the qualities of this arrangement 
before applying it in the dome of St. Paul’s. It is a noticeable 
feature in these steeples that they always start clear from the 
ground, instead of as in many later works off a pediment or 
roof, thereby losing partly the effect of the total actual height. 
The finest of these steeples is undoubtedly that of the church 
of St. Mary Arcubus or le-Bow, begun in 1671 and finished 
five years later. The first church built on the site of the 
present one was a work of William the Conqueror’s time. 
This church, being built on marshy ground, was raised up on 
great arches well above the ground, a circumstance from which 
it took its name. The Court of Arches received its name in 
the same way, the meetings of this court being formerly held 
in the church. 

Underneath the remains of this church, destroyed at the 
time of the Fire, Wren found the walls and windows and 
pavement of a Roman temple which formerly stood there, 
and on these walls, as foundation, Wren built his church. The 
steeple seeming to need better foundation than this, 
the excavation for it was carried further down, and 
a Roman causeway, about 4 feet thick, formed of great 
stones firmly cemented, was discovered 18 feet below the 
pavement. This causeway formed part of one of the principal 
streets of the Roman city, and was of so firm a character and 
in such good preservation that Wren adopted it at once as his 
foundation, and proceeded to rear the finest steeple he ever 
built, and I suppose the most beautiful Classic one in existence. 
The total height is 222 feet, and the construction throughout is 
admirable and ingenious. It would take too long to go through 
the list of the spires of these city churches, and they are too 
well known to need much description. St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, and St. Magnus the Martyr at London Bridge are two 
of the best of the stone ones. The former one is arranged 
after the fashion of a Chinese pagoda, with regularly diminish- 
ing stages, reaching to a total height of 230 feet. This, again, 
is built upon the cone system. St. Magnus’s spire, built 1705, 
is usually considered the second best of Wren’s spires, but it is 
to my mind rather unpleasing in outline. These stone 
steeples of Wren’s, though not in all cases as successful as 
might be wished, formed a starting from which later men 
developed such beautiful works as St. Clement Danes and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, steeples which seem to leave little more 
to be done for the attainment of perfection. The most pic- 
turesque of Wren’s works are, of course, the lead spires and 
turrets which he has dotted here and there all over the city. 
Here, again, starting boldly-on an entirely new departure, he 
has produced a series that would be a worthy result of a long 
course of development. They are of all possible kinds and 
shapes, from the formal and severe Gothic type, such as St. 
Swithin’s, Cannon Street, or St. Margaret’s, Rood Lane, to the 
quaintest and most fantastic compositions of arches and scrolls, 
pediments and obelisks, as at St. Faith’s, Watling Street, or St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard Street. A very favourite one is that on 
St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, which. forms, when seen 
with the dome of St. Paul’s, a most beautiful composition, and 
one that cannot fail to strike even a casual beholder. , To my 
mind one of the very best of these lead turrets is that on the 
tower of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, a church: built in 1683, of 
brick with stone dressings. Both the church and tower are 
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very unlike Wren’s usual work, and so successful in colour and 
composition and so picturesque that it is always a wonder to 
me he did not do more work of a similar character. St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, is another church with a brick tower anda 
lead turret, very well proportioned, and of decidedly good 
outline. 

_ There are many of Wren’s towers finished as towers only, 
without turrets or visible roofs of any sort, but they are not 
among his most successful works, I fancy that many of them 
were intended to have lead turrets, which were omitted through 
lack of funds. One of these—St. Mildred’s, in the Poultry— 
was pulled down in 1872 for street improvement, and was about 
to be ground up for Portland cement, but a kind-hearted man 
named Fytche bought it to save it from this degradation, and 
in hope of being able to rebuild it. The stonework is at 
present lying in a field on the east coast of Lincolnshire. 

; Wren’s Gothic towers, with the exception of the one belong- 
ing to Christ Church, Oxford, come under this category, all 
being finished with angle turrets, as, for instance, St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill. 
__. Avery interesting church, particularly so far as the interior 
is concerned, is that of St. James’s, Piccadilly. The nave has 
a barrel-vault in plaster, 4o feet in span, with transverse vaults 
at right angles with it over the aisles. The roof is a fine piece 
of construction. The whole span of 68 feet is taken by one 
pair of rafters, and the necessity for a cross tie is obviated by 
framing the ends of these rafters into a triangle between the 
transverse vaults, the thrust being still further opposed by the 
joists of the lead flat over the aisles, 

After Wren had finished his London churches, an Act was 
passed in 1708 for building fifty new additional parish churches 
in London and Westminster, and he was appointed as one of 
the Commissioners for carrying out the Act. He accordingly 
wrote a lengthy report for the guidance of the various bodies 
who had in hand the erection of these churches, embodying the 
experience and wisdom he had collected in the building of his 
own churches. Among other things, he recommends that 
churches should be built in the wealthiest parts of the town, so 
as to be sure of resources for repairs and maintenance at all 
times, although the first cost would be greater than when 
building in the suburbs. Churchyards, he insisted, should 
always be placed outside the town, for manifold reasons. He 
considers that in ordinary churches there should not be more 
than 50 feet of space in front of the preacher, 30 feet each side 
and 20 feet behind, as he considers that a moderate voice cannot 
be heard well beyond these distances. 

Besides his churches, Wren did a good deal of other work 
in and about London. The Monument, built 1671-1677, to 
commemorate the Great Fire, isa work of his, much abused, but 
still not so bad as it might have been, for the first design 
showed it with an ornament of sculptured flames coming out of 
the windows. In 1668 he built the new Custom House, sub- 
sequently pulled down and rebuilt by Smirke. 

The entrance to the Middle Temple from Fleet Street is a 
nice piece of Wren’s work in brick and stone, bold and refined, 
and of good proportions. 

At Greenwich, as is well known, Wren built one of his most 
important works, the Hospital for Seamen, commenced in 1699. 
The site had been originally appropriated by Charles II. for a 
royal palace, and the building was commenced by him. Inigo 
Jones had also built a house for the Queen Henrietta Maria on 
part of the site; and Queen Mary, when she took up the 
scheme for building the hospital at Wren’s suggestion, insisted 
on retaining these two buildings as part of the new scheme, as 
well as on carrying out the four pavilions suggested by Inigo 
Jones, so Wren made his arrangements to fall in with these re- 
quirements, and I think it will be considered that he achieved 
an undoubted success. It should be stated that, although 
Wren originated and carried through the idea of this hospital, 
he received no pecuniary reward whatever for his services in 
connection with the building. His work, although strenuous 
and constant, was entirely gratuitous. 

The Greenwich Observatory had been built before this time 
—in 1675. The correct position for the building, as well as the 
design and carrying out of it, was settled by Wren, whose skill 
in astronomical matters was considered as great as that of any 
of his contemporaries. The Chelsea Hospital is a less im- 
portant work than its fellow at Greenwich, but still possessing 
qualities that many buildings of a more ambitious character 
would do well to emulate. 

But perhaps the most successful of all Wren’s buildings of a 
semi-domestic character is the addition to the palace of Hampton 
Court that he carried out for William and Mary. He has con- 
strived to combine in a wonderful manner the dignity and 
sstateliness that undoubtedly should be the prominent charac- 
teristics of such a building with a cheerful and homelike 
character seldom even attempted by the builders of palaces, 
and very rarely attained to by them, This work was begun in 
1690, and finished in 1694. 

~ An important early work by Wren is the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Oxford, the roof of which—a flat ceiling carried over a clear 


span of 70 feet by principals of very low pitch—is an equally 
daring and successful piece of carpentry. The tie-beams are 
jointed up in six or seven pieces. 

The influence of Wren’s work on the architecture and 
architects of the succeeding generation was, of course, very 
considerable. The foremost and most able of his successors, 
James Gibbs, was a pupil of Wren, and intimately associated 
with him in some of his important works. Vanbrugb, another 
man of great power, was Wren’s pupil, and acted as clerk of 
works to him at Greenwich. Another, Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
carried out many of the churches under Queen Anne’s Act. 
His work was less beautiful than that of Gibbs, but decidedly 
original and characteristic. Several other men, such as Strong 
—Wren’s head mason at St. Paul’s, and afterwards an architect 
of no little ability—reccived their training under Wren’s 
guidance. His association with Cibber and Grinling Gibbons, 
the sculptors employed on most of his principal buildings, is too 
well known to need comment. A well-known and _ beautiful 
work by the latter is the pedestal of the statue of King Charles 
at Charing Cross. 

Many important buildings—such, for instance, as the Royal 
Palace at Winchester—received their direction at Wren’s hands, 
but it would take too long in a paper of this kind to enter into 
a dissertation on their character and merits. They are mostly 
well known, and generally associated with the name of their 
author, 

It seems almost incredible that a man of such wide tastes 
and of such minute study in the direction of each bent of his 
mind could have achieved so much and such successful work in 
the one special art that he practised ; but it has to be remem- 
bered that he enjoyed a length of life that has been rivalled 
among artists only by such men as Michel Angelo and 
Turner. He died in 1723, in his ninety-first year, having 
retired from public service only four years previously. 

He was elected as a representative in Parliament two or 
three times, but only sat in one Parliament, his seat on the 
other occasions being lost on appeal. He received the honour 
of knighthood in the year 1673. 

A life work such as Wren’s could never have been carried 
out had not circumstances been fully ripe for the support of a 
great architect’s career when he appeared on the scene. As 
James Elmes says in his “ Memoirs,” “ When monarchs like 
Charles and James patronise architecture as they did ; when 
statesmen like Buckingham, Richelieu, and Colbert, and mag- 
nates like Pembroke and Bedford, encourage it from conviction 
of its importance; when legislators like Bacon, ambassadors 
like Wooton, and architects like Jones study, practice, and 
write upon it and its principles, the art is ennobled and ennobles, 
and must flourish. Jones and Wren, two of the greatest 
names in our history, /oved architecture as an art, prac- 
tised it as a profession, but despised it as a trade.” And 
when we think of the opportunities that Wren enjoyed 
---opportunities perhaps never before given to a single man 
—on the one hand, by the total destruction of the city 
he lived in by fire, and, on the other hand, by the innate 
love of magnificence and art which distinguished his royal 
patrons, coming immediately upon the excellent training which 
he had had to take a leading place in the affairs of his time, it 
is hardly surprising that he succeeded so steadily in almost 
every effort he applied himself to, and attained to the high 
position he occupies in the respect of his own and all succeed- 
ing generations. 

The inscription placed on Wren’s tomb in the Cathedral by 
his son, whereof the following is a translation, is very apt and 
appropriate :—“ Beneath is laid the Builder of this Church and 
City, Christopher Wren, who lived for more than go years, not 
for himself, but for the good of the State. Reader, if thou ask 
for a monument, lock around thee.” 


CELESTIAL ARCHITECTS. 


HE Mormons, says the Wew Vork Herald, have just had 
another revelation from heaven, which indicates that 
their prophet, the late Mr. Joseph Smith, is much more 
innocently employed there than he was on earth. They are 
building a big tabernacle at Provo, the second city in import- 
ance in Utah Territory, and the architect, a Mr. Folsom, was 
much perplexed about the entrances and exits, when (so he 
says) the prophet Joseph appeared to him in a vision and 
straightened out the crookedness, remarking that architecture 
is his particular employment in the celestial kingdom, The 
Salt Lake A/eva/d, a journal run by Mr. Caine, the Mormon 
delegate in Congress, observes:—‘‘ As the arrangement is 
altogether novel, and a great improvement over similar edifices 
throughout the Territory, there is no reason for discrediting 
Mr. Folsom’s somewhat startling assertion.” We recommend 
this seemingly well-attested vision to the consideration of the 
American Institute of Architects. We have heard that when 
the elevators were put into the Equitable Life Assurance 
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Society’s building on Broadway, the contractor successfully 
consulted his deceased father or uncle, through a medium in 
Ohio, for the plan of them. If the Institute can make a per- 
manent arrangement with the late Mr. Smith for professional 
services in difficult cases, it will be a great thing for American 
architecture. It is a pity that some way to communicate with 
him was not contrived during the building of our local 
monstrosity, the New York Post Office. But it may not be too 
late even now to call him in for consultation about the Albany 


Capitol. 


THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE first of a series of outdoor meetings of the members of 
the Northern Architectural Association took place on 
Saturday last, when they visited the new town hall and 
municipal buildings of Middlesbrough, which have been in 
course of erection for the past three years, and will occupy at 
least two years longer to complete. The members were met by 
their president, Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., the 
architect of the buildings, and who, acting as cicerone, con- 
ducted them over the works. Apart from the very effective 
massing of the building, the detail is admirable and interesting, 
and called forth frequent expressions of eulogium from those 
present. The existing stage of operations is perhaps for 
members of the profession the most interesting, inasmuch 
as the greater portion of the vast scheme is laid bare, and 
all such vital subjects as construction, heating, ventilating, and 
the sanitary arrangements can be more thoroughly grasped 
than when in a more advanced stage. After a very complete 
inspection, occupying over two hours, the members accepted 
the invitation of the President to refreshments at the Corpora- 
tion Hotel, after which they left by train for Darlington, where 
they went over the Free Library and the New Hospital, both 
recently completed works, of which Mr. Hoskins was also the 
architect. The majority of the members ultimately proceeded 
to Newcastle. 


The Exhibition Turnstiles. 

S1r,—We wish to draw your attention to a paragraph in this 
week’s Architect, relating to the turnstiles supplied to the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, which is calculated to do us 
considerable injury, as it will convey a general impression that 
no other makers’ turnstiles are fixed there, whereas there are 
twenty-eight of our patent improved pattern in place, which we 


supplied last year for the Inventions Exhibition. You will 
therefore clearly see that it is not cwing to their merits, but to 
the terms offered that the preference has been given to the 
turnstiles you name. Under these circumstances we must beg 
you, in all fairness to ourselves, to give publicity to this letter. 
W. ISLER & Co. 
88 Southwark Street, London, S.E. : 
May 1, 1886._ 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Carlisle.— During the last few years the Baptist denomina- 
tion has increased so far as to render further church and 
Sunday-school accommodation very desirable. Through the 
kindness of the Duke of Devonshire a site in Warwick 
Square West has been obtained, and upon it a group of 
buildings is) proposed to be erected, including church for 
between 700 and 800 sittings, Sunday-schools, with large 
lecture-room, and the usual vestries, classrooms, and other 
offices. The principal fronts to Warwick Square and Aglionby 
Street will be faced with white rock-faced walling, with red 
stone dressings and quoins from local quarries, the woodwork 
internally to be pitch-pine, and the windows to be filled in with 
cathedral glass in leaded panes. At present the schools only are 
to be erected, and tenders amounting to 1,413/. 5s. have been 
accepted for same, the principal contractors being Messrs. 
Gordon & Barnes for builder's work, and Mr. Wilkinson for the 
woodwork. The architect is Mr. W. Maurice C. Williams, 
of Carlisle, and the works are to be carried out under his 
superintendence. : / 

Halifax.—A new reredos erected in the Halifax parish 
church, from the design of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, was lately 
dedicated. The design comprises panels with pictures, sur- 
rounded by rich carved woodwork, surmounted by a canopy 
with carved brattices and pinnacles. The figures in the panels 
represent our Lord seated in glory, with saints and prophets. 


The reredos has been executed by Mr. John Thompson, of 
Peterborough, and the paintings and decorations by Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls, of Newman Street, London. The cost 
is about 500/. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Telgnmouth.—A new post office has been built in the Den 
Road, Teignmouth, from the designs of Messrs. Rowell & Son, 
architects, Newton Abbot. Itcontains a lofty and commodious 
well-lighted general office, running the entire length of the 
frontage, about 40 feet by 25 feet, with private offices, official 
retiring-rooms, lavatories, &c. ; and all the latest requirements 
of the G.P.O. authorities have been carried out. The post- 
master’s residence adjoins, and is in communication with the 
office. The style of architecture is Italian, freely treated. 

Edward Alleyn’s Almshouses.—The foundation-stone of 
the new building has been laid by Mr. Sandeman, the warden. 
The buildings provide accommodation for ten persons, each of 
whom will have a suite of rooms, consisting of living and bed- 
room, kitchen, with sink and dust shoot, and water-closet and 
coal-cellar. The plans have been prepared by Mr. C. N. 
M‘Intyre North, of 15 Borough High Street, S.E.; and the 
buildings are being erected under his superintendence, by Mr. 
Wm. Marriage, of Croydon. ; 


GENERAL. 


The Lord Mayor has engaged to open the Art Exhibition 
at Folkestone, in full civic state, on Saturday, the 22nd inst. 

M. Vanderstappen’s Group, /struction in the Arts, was, 
on Saturday last, erected on its pedestal before the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, in Brussels. 

The Edinburgh Town Council, on Monday, determined 
to ask the Council of the Royal Scottish Academy to keep open 
the exhibition at least till the end of the present month. 

™. Bailly has notified that the French Deputies have the 
privilege of entering the Salon without payment. 

A Loan Exhibition of Pictures, from the principal Lan- 
cashire collections, will be opened at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, to-morrow (Saturday). 

The Annual Exhibition of the Dundee Art Club was 
opened at the Albert Institution, Dundee, on Saturday last. 

A Reredos, designed by Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A., 
has been placed in St. Michael’s Church, Beccles. 

II. J. Ganz, who was well known for his improvements in 
photography, as well as in lithography, died last week in 
Zurich. Among his inventions is an apparatus for teaching 
projection, which is used in most of the German and Swiss art 
schools. : 

Mr. Leonard Grant, of Sittingbourne, has been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for the extension of the workhouse 
buildings at Milton, Sittingbourne. 

A Commission has been formed in Paris for the purpose of 
investigating the design for an iron tower nearly 1,000 feet 
high, which M. Eiffel has prepared. It is proposed to erect the 
structure on the Champ de Mars in connection with the 
exhibition. The expert members are MM. Alphand, Molinos, 
Hersent and Eiffel. 

The Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club, on Saturday, 
visited the old village of Movin and the remains of the monastery 
there, once an extensive building, but of which scarcely anything 
now remains, 

A Jubilee International Exhibition, commemorative of 
Her Majesty’s reign, will be held in Newcastle-on-Tyne next 
year. Mining, engineering, and other industries are to be 
represented. Mr. William Glover has been appointed architect. 

Mr. J. Thomson, C.£., read a paper at the last meeting of 
the Glasgow Philosophical Society on the relative merits of tile 
and iron drain-pipes. 

Messrs. Holme & Mercer, of Liverpool, obtained s:cond 
place in the competition for the Old Kilpatrick School. 

The Edinburgh School Board find their present office 
accommodation insufficient, and a committee appointed for the 
purpose have been on the look out to purchase buildings: 
which can be converted for the purposes of the Board, or a site 
for the erection of a new building. : 

Mr. Elliot Stock, the publisher, has purchased a quantity 
of old timber which has been taken out of the house where 
Burns died at Dumfries, and which is undergoing some recon- 
structive repair. It is the intention of the purchaser to use that 
material in boards for an edition of the poet’s works. The 
quantity of timber obtained is necessarily limited—a joist or 
two—and the sum paid was 5/. 

Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son have been requested to 
advise the Board of Management of the Shadwell Children’s 
Hospital as to the merits and probable cost of four designs, 
selected from those sent in in competition for the proposed new 
wing to the East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary 
for Women, Shadwell, E “ad - 
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A MEMORIAL of the late Sir JouHn Goss, the organist 
and composer, whose name was over thirty years 
associated with St. Paul’s Cathedral, was unveiled in the 
crypt of the Cathedral on Monday. At one time it was 
expected that there would be no need to seek a site in the 
crypt, but owing to the uncertainty which attends the deco- 
ration of the building there was no other course. The 
general design of the memorial was undertaken by Mr. 
JoHN BetcuHer. Mr. Hamo Tuornycrort is the sculptor 
of a panel on which five young choristers are represented, 
and below it is the opening phrase of one of the anthems 
composed by Sir Joun Goss. An inscription is underneath. 


A CASE was heard in the Preston County Court, on 
Wednesday, which shows the consequence of a builder 
preparing plans. In 1881 a Mr. WALMSLEY was consulted 
by two ladies about building a house, and was instructed to 
‘draw plans. He delivered the plans to them in the 
following February. They suggested some unimportant 
alterations, which were made; the plans were deposited 
with the Building Committee of the Corporation on Feb- 
ruary ro, and in time they were returned as approved. 
Six weeks afterwards Mr. WaALmsLeEy discovered that a 
second set of plans had been deposited for the building of 
a house on the same site, and on examination he found 
that they were copied from his own plans, and that the per- 
son who had prepared them had sent in a bill of 257, which 
was paid. Mr. WALMSLEY, for some reason that was not 
explained, did not seek to recover payment for his plans 
until Tuesday, when he claimed 252, the estimated cost of 
the house being 1,1497. One of the witnesses, a Mr. 
-WEavVER, an architect, said he copied the plans, with a few 
slight alterations, for Mr. Nevert, another builder. The 
defendant’s statement was that she told plaintiff that the 
price was too much, and he had better not send any esti- 
mate, and not send any plans to the Corporation. The 
house was built for 1,0077, on Mr. NEveTT’s plan. The ver- 
dict was given for the defendant. The judge said that the 
plaintiff would not have charged for the plans if he had 
secured the building of the house, which was tantamount to 
saying that the plaintiff received his deserts. 


Tur Centenary of the Royal Insh Academy has been 
celebrated this week in Dublin. It was established after 
the manner of the foreign Academies for the promotion of 
the study of science, polite literature, and antiquities. The 
history of the Society affords an example of the dissensions 
- which have been the bane of Ireland. At one time it con- 
sisted mainly of clergymen and their dependents. There 
were members whose title to the possession of the letters 
M.R.I.A. after their names was relationship to a parson. 
Religious bigotry was rampant in the Academy. The late 
Professor O’DoNAVAN was the first Celtic scholar in Europe 
(being a modest man he always said that the Brothers GRrmM 
knew more of Irish than himself), but it was only in conse- 
quence of a special appeal to the members individually, by 
men who were afraid of continental opinion, that he was 
elected. For long it was a contest between science and 
polite literature as to which should have supremacy. 
Archeology was neglected. While the Academicians were 
either dozing or fighting the most valuable antiquities were 
being destroyed without a protest. If the Academy has a 
position now it is owing to its valuable museum, but its 
formation was due to an accidental circumstance which 
occurred as late as 1839. At that time the Cross of Cong, 
. one of the finest examples of metalwork in existence, fell 
into the hands of a bookseller. He showed it to the un- 
fortunate Dr. MAcCuLLocH, who was then professor of 
mathematics in the Dublin University. Although a poor 
man, he gave over 300/. for the relic, and presented it to 
the Academy. Afterwards he bought other relics and 
induced his friends to imitate him. The Academy as a 
body was shamed into taking some interest in archeology, 
and small sums were doled out for purchases. But the 
rancorous spirit was exhibited in their treatment of Perrin, 


who was the only authority on archeology in the Academy. 
He submitted the first part of his great work on Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture in Ireland in a competition for essays on 
the Round Towers. He received a prize, but a party in the 
Academy plotted to make him out a cheat for taking part 
in the competition. PETRIE was so disgusted that the 
second part of his work was never completed, and the fine 
woodcuts prepared for it were utilised by one of the oppo- 
nents of his theory in the maddest of all the mad books on 
Irish archzeology. A better state of affairs now prevails, 
owing to Sir SAMUEL FERGusON’s influence, but the Acade- 
micians would do well at this time to reflect on the number 
of unprofitable years which are to be found in the century 
which has passed. 


Tue Spitalfields Chapel case, which was heard in the 
Court of Appeal on Saturday, suggests that whenever a 
building for worship is described in a deed, the words will 
be taken as comprising much more than the part where the 
services are held. The dispute in this case was whether 
certain rooms which were over the chapel could be appro- 
priated to a philanthropic purpose, and be used as a sort of 
lodging-house for the needy. Mr. Justice LopEs was of 
opinion that the rooms really formed part of an adjoining 
building, with which they communicated, while there 
was no access to them from the chapel. They could, there- 
fore, be legally used for other purposes than worship. In 
the Court of Appeal it will be seen from the report that 
his lordship’s decision was reversed, and the chapel was 
taken to mean the whole building from ground to roof. 
The Lords Justices do not appear to have attached any im- 
portance to the difficulty arising from the structural character 
of the building, namely, the absence of stairs between 
chapel and loft. We believe that in Dublin there is an 
example of what might be called an obverse case. In a 
part of the city where a site would not be leased for the 
erection of a Roman Catholic church, one of the religious 
orders obtained a lease for the erection of a residence, or 
friary. The rooms were certainly built, but it was at a 
height, for a large church was constructed beneath them. _ In 
this case the Courts would, we suppose, hold that a residence 
comprises all the space within the outer walls, which was 
plainly the ruling principle which dictated the judgment in, 
the Court of Appeal. . 

THE recent controversy about the condition of the 
water-colour drawings at South Kensington has induced 
the authorities to undertake an exhaustive series of experi- 
ments on the action of sunlight, diffused light, and electric 
light on the various pigments used by painters in water- 
colours. The inquiry will be in the hands of Dr. RussELt, 
F.R.S., and Captain Apney, R.E., the latter having gained 
reputation as a photographer. ‘The officers of the museum, 
however, believe that the works exhibited at South Ken- 
sington have undergone little, if any, change since they 
were received. The skylights are made of rolled glass, so 
as to break and diffuse the light, and have blinds under 
the glass. The conditions of bequest frequently enjoin that 
the water-colours shall be exhibited as freely and openly to 
the public as the oil-paintings. 


WE have several times referred to the case of FosTER 
v. WARD, which has been dragging itself for years through 
the Irish law courts. The subject in dispute was whether 
the owner of a lithographic stone is also the owner of a 
drawing which has been placed upon it at the expense of 
another person. Mr. VERE FosTER wished to gain posses- 
sion of the stones from which the plates in his drawing- 
books had been printed. Messrs. Marcus WARD & Co., 
the printers, denied that he had property in the stones. It 
has taken years to determine the question. The Lord 
Chancellor has decided that Mr. VERE Foster had a right, 
and that he and his partner were entitled to 800/. damages 
for the delay in delivering up the stones. The costs will 
amount to a great many times that sum. It has not been 
stated whether the defendants propose to enjoy the luxury of 
bringing the case before the House of Lords. Drawing- books 
must be profitable speculations when the people engaged 
in themcan afford so long a course of forensic excitement, 
A band of gladiators would be found more economical 
than the Queen’s counsel who fought on either side. 
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M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
[By a CoRRESPONDENT. | 


T is difficult’ for an artist to gain a foremost position 
in Paris unless he is the possessor of remarkable 
abilities. So many clever youths are attracted to the city, 
and the opportunities for instruction are so numerous, 
it follows that there will be always an army. of artists who 
can sustain very high tests of power. There are few lofty 
mountains which start abruptly from: plains ; they are sur- 
rounded generally by rivals who have also a right to be 
recognised as. lofty elevations, and it is only by degrees 
that the ground is reached. So it is in Paris. A man has 
to struggle herd from the time he resolves to gain the 
dizzy heights, but as he rises the strain increases, and finally 
it becomes a contest which needs a giant’s. power. 

In no branch of art is this more evident than in decora- 
tion. One might say that nearly every Frenchman and 
every Frenchwoman is born with some skill of that kind. 
By means of it they have become the dictators of fashion. 
‘Year after year the art ‘schools turn: out a host of young 
fellows who, if they are given opportunities, will produce 
work that will afford pleasure to everyone who gazes. upon it. 
But if you consult an authority—let us suppose it is a Paris 
journalist who devotes himself to the criticism of art, or one 
of the architect members of the Institute—you will be told 
that the great decorators might be counted on your fingers. 
A French municipality, acting under good advice, will take 
perhaps a landscape out of the Salon and say it is a 
decorative work; or a figure painter will insist that his easel 
- picture will serve'as well as the best--nay, he may argue that 

decoration is a delusion, as there are no special principles 
of decorative art, and will bring forward the works of famous 
Italian painters in proof of his argument. In fact, it may 
be said that even in France the best decorative work is, as 
HaMLeET said of good poetry, “caviare to the general.” 
Every Parisian has only to enter the Panthéon to see the 
difference between pictorial art and decorative art. The 
coolness of the colours in M. Puvis DE CHAVANNE’s pictures, 
the simplicity of treatment, the efforts to insure flatness, all 
say that the artist felt that in decorating a building it was 
his bounden duty to enhance rather. than to diminish 
the effect of the architecture. From this principle M. Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES does not deviate, and whether his pictures 
have the look of a monochrome, or of a piece of faded 
tapestry, they all are acknowledgments of the supremacy of 
architecture. Yet there is not a year in which the artist’s 
works are not judged by the canons that are applied to the 
delightful little things which come from the hand of 
M. MEIsSONIER. France is a great country for artists, but 
even there a man who follows “first principles” must have 
something of the Confessor within him. 

It may as well be acknowledged that it is hard for a 
painter or a sculptor to bow under the sway of an architect, 
especially when we find the world doing its best to treat a 
building as if it were only a shrine for paintings and 
statues. A painter needs a long course of subjugation of 
himself before he is able to recognise that all the arts are 
but means to one end. We might suppose that SHaKEs- 
PEARE had in his mind the disloyalty of painting and 
sculpture when he wrote about the necessity of order in 
the heavens as in a state. The position which he assigns to 
the sun is that which belongs by right to architecture :— 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre 
Observe degree, priority and place . 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom, in all line of order ; 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 

Amidst the other ; whose medicinable eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 

And posts, like the commandment of a king, 

Sans check to good and bad: but when the planets 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What plagues and what portents ! what mutiny ! 
What raging of the sea! shaking of earth ! 
Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixture ! 


Do not the words give a vivid picture of the chaos which 
arose whenever painters or sculptors followed their own 


sweet wills in operating upon buildings? Instead of the 
music of the spheres, there was a discord that sometimes 
might seem to have issued from the lower regions. 

If I assign M. EHRMANN a place among the chiefs of the 
army of decorators, that is among some nine or ten men in 
Paris, it is not merely for his figure drawing or the thought 
which I find in his pictures. If loyalty to architecture has 
a right to a reward he deserves that position. In his case 
it was not so difficult to understand architecture. There 
are many people who, when they look at the design 
which is published to-day, will shake their heads and say, 
“Jt is evident in this case, also, some architect friend put 
in the whole of the archi.ecture in the background and 
foreground. No painter could draw all the details of that 
entablature, or the columns, or lay down the curved line of 
the steps with so much accuracy. That is one of the 
advantages of the French ; their architects know how to 
lend a hand to a painter.” All this critical judgment would 
be delusive. M. EHRMANN draws architecture well, because 
he is, or rather was, an architect. 

Iam willing to own that when I was informed of that 
fact I was astonished, and my _ readers will possibly 
resemble me. I had been talking about M. EurmMaAwnn’s 
works with. one of the architectural professors of the 
Ecole des. Beaux-Arts, and offering various reasons to 
explain his skill. A little fact is worth unlimited theory, 
and the professor put an end to my subtle speculations by 
telling me that the painter had been one of the best of their 
students in architecture, and then he..expressed his surprise 
that I had not recognised the qualities which gave character 
to M. ExRMANN’s works. Professors who. are enthusiasts 
always act onthe principle that there is nothing like 
leather, and in this case it was impressed upon me with a 
quiet force that M. EnrMANN could not dispose his figures 
so well if he had not acquired the secrets of planning in 
the Rue Bonaparte. 

It will be asked, how could a man give up the certainty 
of designing buildings, which could be decorated (a. first- 
class student in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts may anticipate so 
much good luck), for the chance of decorating buildings ? 
Any one who knows the artist would reply, because he is 
M. EHRMANN. Put a locomotive on the wrong line of 
points, and after hours of steaming it will have gone further 
and further from the right course—nay, the faster the engine 
the more it has deviated: Put an able, industrious student: 
into any profession, and he will go through with it ; 
but he must be a man of nerve who will retrace his steps 
when he discovers that his heart is not in his work. Fifty- 
three years ago M. EHRMANN was born in Strasburg. 
Under the direction of an engraver named ScHULER (his 
name is recalled with gratitude by his pupil) he gained so 
much success in the local art school that he was convinced 
that he was born to be a painter. But his relatives (like so 
many others) considered there was more stability about 
architecture : it seemed exactly the kind of profession for a 
steadfast youth with artistic capacity, and M. EHRMANN, 
bowing to their judgment, set aside his desire, became an 
architect’s pupil, and, as such, laboured hard for five long 
years. At the end of the term he was sent off to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. There, as we have said, he made his 
mark, and carried off a first-class medal for architectural 
ornament. Everything promised well for his future career. 
But sensitive men cannot trust the future. CowprEr, the 
poet, could not believe that he had the power of going 
through the form of reading orders of the day in the 
House of Lords in return for an enormous salary, and we 
know what followed. M. EHRMANN, with his clear brain, 
feared that he could never do justice to his clients if he 
had to oppose recalcitrant builders; his imagination 
made him seem strangled with bills without beginning or 
end; he saw himself menaced with terrors if he tried to 
deal with servitudes, fossés mitoyens, ouvrages intermédtatres, 
vues, and égouts des torts. He felt his safety was in flight, 
and away he ran from the chance of the Prix de Rome and 
a possible chair in the Institute to GLEYRE’s studio. 

One of the things which I most regret is that I was 
never fortunate to come across GLEYRE. I would willingly 
run the risks of being scratched by his apes and snubbed 
by his negro to have gratified my eyes with the sight of a 
man who might have been a twin brother of General 
Gorpon. He, too, made his voyage to Khartoum without 
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a.thought of how he was to get. back ;. he, too, was poor ; 
he, too, found a pleasure in giving away his money. Every 
man who worked in GLeEyre’s atelier will have but one 
opinion about his merits and goodness. Some day I may 
be allowed to talk of him on the authority of others whom 
Ienvy for their acquaintance with the painter. GLEYRE 
realised a man’s capabilities and needs at a glance. 
He ordered M. EHRMANN not to meddle with painting for 
atime. Putting a crayon in the hand of his new pupil, he 
told him to fire away. For two years he drew night and 
day, and became, as we can see, a consummate draughts- 
man. ‘Then he was allowed to paint. He tried his hand 
at a picture, and selected Hamlet's first recognition of his 
father’s Ghost for the subject. It was sent to the Salon, 
and, as usually happens with first works, was rejected. 

_ To console himself for his disappointment, which in his 
case seemed to be retribution for departing from th2 path 
laid down for him, M ExHrMANN took a voyage to Italy, 
and there spent two years. He gratified himself by follow- 
ing no determined course of study, but copied and sketched 
whatever he admired in Venice, Florence, and Rome. When 
he returned to Paris the extent of the knowledg> he had 
acquired seemed at first an obstacle to his career. In every 
line he felt he had been anticipated by the Old Masters, and 
in consequence he suffered much from despondency. Then 
he attempted something on which the gods of his idolatry 
might look down with pleasure. He painted Hercules 

etween Virtue and Vice.. It was hung in the Salon of 1863, 
but everybody appeared to pass it by unheeded. It was a 
painful experience for a man of thirty. 

Fort ine, in spite of her ladyship’s whims, was not dis- 
posed to allow so useful a man to be a failure. His towns- 
men in Strasburg did not forget him. They bought his 
picture of 1365, placed it in the Art Gallery, and there with 
othe: good works it was burnt in 1870. His Vainguer was 
ac juired for the Luxembourg, but was found so suitable 
that it was reproduced on tapestry at the Gobelins, M. 
EarMANN’s studies of T1TIAN -have been well turned to 
account in works of that class, for their richness are tempta- 
tions to the Gobelins chemists and wool-dyers. He has 
painted Zhe Fountain of Youth, Ariadne abandoned by 
Theseus, and, as the subscribers to Zhe Architect well 
remember, a frieze of the story of Art. 

I am not allowed space to give a catalogue of M. 
EHRMANN’S paintings, and it would not be of great use 
unless the reader possessed opportunities of seeing the 
works. It may, however, be well to give the titles of some 
of them which are in public buildings, and therefore acces- 
sible to tourists:—Vercingetorix, Musée of Clermont ; 
Strasburg during the Bombardment, Musée of Havre; 
Apollo sending the Muses to console Mankind, Palais de 
Legion d’Honneur, Paris ; (vance inviting the Nations to 
the Exhibition of 1878, Musée de Montpelier; Printing, 
Bibliotheque Nationale; besides stained-glass windows in 
the Cathedral of Autun. M. EHRMANN was also commis- 
sioned to paint the fronton and panels of the French Court 
in the Amsterdam Exhibition. . Besides his paintings, 
his designs for the decoration of books have been 
numerous, and I have no hesitation in saying that there is 
no artist living whose work has been more often pirated. 
The firm lines of his drawing, the statuesque pose of his 
figures, and their self-evident characteristics have made him 
a sufferer, and his experience might be cited as sufficient to 
prove the necessity of an international law of copyright. 

M. EHRMANN, it seems to me, is a painter of types 
rather than of individuals. He does not pose a model, 
draw from it, and then give the study an abstract 
title. Usually he thinks for a long time over every 
figure, and each of them has been developed in his 
mind before it appears on paper or canvas. It is 
not wise to suggest that a Frenchman can have an 
affinity with anything that is German; but, to my mind, 
the Teutonic love of the ideal is to be seen in all M. 
EHRMANN’s works. His single figures are perfect in 
consequence, as being an epitome of qualities. They 
speak for themselves. This can be judged from the 
series of representatives of the arts which were pub- 
lished lately in this journal; or, in fact, from any one 
figure by M. EurMANN. The typical character of his 
figures suggests the difficulty of drawing a line between 
painting and sculpture. Much as I esteem GLEyrE’s faculty 


of insight, I am forced to. believe that when he saw the 
work of M. EHRMANN, he ought to have told him to go and 
study sculpture. Everybody can see for themselves how 
many figures in the plate now published are adapted for 
translation into marble without any alteration. If his figures 
are to be described in a few words, it can be said that they 
are sculpturesque. Even the family portraits published in 
The Architect form_a group almost as much idealised as if 
they were intended for a ‘bas-relief. His style of working 
has also the deliberation that is more comm nly sezn among 
sculptors than among painters. 

A few words remain to be said about the composition 
which is reproduced this week. It will suggest M. E4RMANN’S 
painstaking efforts to produce a noble work, when it is said 
that the design has occupied him during two years. The 
figures are over six feet in height. This masterpiece is 
intended for the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris, and it is 
understood that the copy from it in tapestry is nearly 
completed. 

It will be seen that the scene lies within a circular 
portico, which is representative of anidealacademy. There 
are three divisions—Literature, Art, and Science. In éach 
a divinity presides who is surrounded by the m»st illus- 
trious of her devotees. As it is to be hung in a public 
library, the central and most important space is assigned to 
literature.. In the foreground is the blind Homer, SopHOcLES 
is on the right, and Vircit on the left of the pedestal. The 
Arts are represented by ApELLEs, the painter, Parpias, the 
sculptor, and Icrinus, the architect. Under the protection 
of Science we see Pxato laying dowa the law of trans- 
cendental geometry to Euc.ip, while ARCHIMEDES is ready 
to demonstrate the superiority of the experimental method. 
Spirits are also to be seen throwing flowers and conserving 
the sacred fire of knowledge. 

The thought will suggest itself that a work of this class 
should be found in our national library. So desirable a 
consummation is hardly to be expected. But it is to be 
hoped that, at least in his own country, miny opportunities 
will be afforded to M. Exrmann to realise the genius of 
the past as an incentive to the students of later ages. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


“HIS year there is only one drawing from Mr. Brooks, 
| St. Andrew's Church, Willesden Green, a small 
church, apparently cruciform in plan, with belfry at cross- 
ing. In spite of its size and simplicity it is mirked by the 
architect’s customary breadth. The London and County 
Bank, Kensington, by Mr. Wititams, is an attempt in 
Germanised Gothic, and is hardly in keeping with what 
may be called the native style of the Old Court Suburb. 
The drawing of the Carlisle Grammar Sch ol, showing the 
design by which Mr. G. D. OLiveR won the competition, 
was reproduced in Tie Architect exactly four years ago. 
The building covers a large area, and is a good example of 
grouping, the one-storeyed schoolrooms b2ing made to 
combine well with the administrative offices and residences, 
which are a storey higher. Mr. R. T. BLomstELp’s Glen- 
bucket Castle being a restoration, it is impossible to say in 
this, as in so many cases, where the line is to be drawn 
between old work and new. It has more than the average 
quantity of Scottish severity, and the small windows are 
more suggestive of a time when the inmates might expect 
attacks at any hour than of the close of our century. Mr. 
Fieip’s Wedderburn House is a creditable example of the 
modern suburban house, with bay windsws worked in 
together. Mr. Lapps has a couple of houses from Becken- 
ham Park which appear to be commodious. They are 
shown in rather heayy drawings, and have too much of the 
style of those seen in house-agents’ windows. We like 
what is below the cornice, in Mr. Rosson’s first design for 
the People’s Palace, but the towers terminate in a way that 
is More suggestive of a pagoda than of a fine Italian build- 
ing. As in the Institute in Piccadilly, opportunity is given to 
utilise sculpture. Mr. Prynne shows a third scheme for 
the completion of the west end of St, Peter’s, Streatham. 
The baptistery and meeting-room combine ina satisfactory 
way with the rest of the building without any suggestion of 
being an excrescence. | Mr. Cotucutt’s Porch in Terra- 
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Cotta is an arched enclosure, with gate and steps within 
leading to a door. It is as boldly treated as if it were in 
stone. The Cottage Residence at Winchfield, by the same 
architect, is a very pleasing example of its class, and the 
verandah which runs along one side is not only useful, but 
adds to the piquancy of the design. 

Mr. Stannus’s Design for Decoration of St. Paul's 
Cathedral is another of the Academy drawings which we 
have already given. It is too small in scale for its present 
purpose, and in avoiding colour Mr. Srannus did not do 
himself justice. The design is marked by the use that is 
made of circular panels, that form suffering least distortion 
when seen from various points of view. For the panels, 
single-figure subjects were adopted. The Hatcham Girls’ 
School, by Mr. Srock, is a suitable red-brick building. The 
view of the Brockley College, by Mr. Evans, suggests a large 
building, but is drawn on too smallascale. ‘This year there 
was, somehow, a prevailing fear that no large drawings 
would have much chance. Zhe Carmelite Monastery, Ken- 
sington, by Messrs. GOLDIE, is, we suppose, of brick, but the 
colour is not common. The building is as plain as any 
second-rate terrace of houses, but in a case of this kind, 
with little money to utilise, an architect works under 
restrictions. The same architects have in this part of the 
room the exterior view of their accepted design for the 
Spanish Place Church. It seems to be all tower and 
steeple, and excites wonder as to where the big church, of 
which an interior is seen elsewhere, can be _ stowed. 
Another view of a Roman Catholic church, S¢. Zenatius, 
Preston, is shown in a vigorous drawing by Mr. BREWER. 
It is only the altar which is represented, and evidently 
Messrs. HADFIELD have not been restrained in expenditure. 
The scheme of decoration, although of a costly kind, suggests 
no element of a garish kind. Zhe Jnfirmary, Champion 
Hill, by Messrs. JaRvis & Son, is only shown in part. 
The building is on the pavilion plan, and there are arcades 
to afford walking exercise to the patients. Mr. WILKINSON 
Morris’s Additions to Rector’s Lodgings, Lincoln College, is 
marked by a desire to be unobtrusive, and does not detract 
from the remainder of the building. Mr. Wimperis in his 
Mansion, Grosvenor Square, has a rather stately building of 
a grandiose character. Mr. Marvin has another view of 
his design for the Admiralty and War Offices, which, we 
suppose, was based on the supposition that the judges 
would adopt the same test as ordinary men of business, but 
what was sought was something that would serve as a 
memorial of the Department of Works. Mr. Marvin 
thought mainly of business and economy, he was therefore 
out of place in the competition. Messrs. TayLor & 
Gorvon’s Residence, Montreal, is in red brick, a material 
that ought to be attractive in Canada during the long 
winter. In the States there is of late a tendency to adopt 
the timber-houses of the last century as a pattern: in this 
case an English model is adopted, and it seems to us the 
house would be equally well adapted for a London suburb. 
Mr. Firzroy’s Design for a Country House becomes rather 
tame from its squareness. 

Mr. Seppino’s Church at Hayle possesses a tower that 
is very successful, but the site must be exposed to violent 
storms, since it is requisite to make the windows as if they 
were mere slits in the wall. Mr. Lacey’s half-timbered 
Park Lodge manifests a great improvement if compared 
with his drawing of last year. Mr. BaiLey’s Board Schools 
in Lambeth and Tower Hamlets are in the style which now 
prevails in London. By adopting one general type the 
Board believe they are insuring economy; but if they 
allowed a little more power of variation to their architect 
we doubt if the cost of accommodation would be per- 
ceptibly higher. It is time there was a change in the form 
of the schools. Mr. Tarver’s Suburban Church has a 
tower which well merits to be realised in a more substantial 
form. It is one of the few cases of original treatment 
in the room. Mr. Younc’s Double Staircase, Gosford 
LTouse, is hung too high, for hall, stairs, and gallery are 
designed in a masterly way. Mr. Lewis F. Day is an artist 
whose work in France would be considered as hors concours, 
and his drawings would beseen every yearasa matter of course, 
If our memory is not at fault, this is the first year we have 
found his drawings in the Academy. Every one knows 
what skill Mr. Day possesses, and the two little sketches for 
stained glass will therefore be taken for what they are—that 
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is, as records of an idea which was an inspiration. They 
were used as illustrations of the paper that was read by Mr. 
Day at the Architectural Association. The two drawings 
by Mr. Arrcuison of the decoration of a drawing-room in 
Chesham Place are exquisite in colour and ornamentation. 
In this part of the room there is some very good decorative 
work, the most noticeable being those of the painting of 
the Lyceum, by Messrs. CamMpBeLL & Smirx, which are 
artistic throughout. Mr. J. J. SHaw, in his Screen im 
Wrought and Chiselled Iron, seem emulous to imitate his 
namesake of Hampton Court celebrity. 

Messrs. RoGER SmitH & GALE have two good water- 
colour views of a capital House at Oxford. But as no divi- 
sion is placed between them, and they are placed close 
together in one frame, they are likely to be taken at first for 
views of a very large mansion. The Zoslet Set, by Mr. 
W. G. B. Lewis, shows the influence of the late WILLIAM 
BurcEs, and would not be unworthy of that master. 
There is a vigour about the articles which raises them above 
the class of jewellery that finds most admirers in our time. 
This toilet set would serve as an heirloom. In his premiated 
design for the Stockport Baths, which we have published, 
Mr. Lewis shows how well he can handle French Renais- 
sance, and the wonder is why so attractive a design was not 
carried out. Mr. JouN Ke tty sends one of the drawings of 
his design for the Spanish Place Church. It is well grouped, 
but from the height the details cannot be estimated. Mr. 
TRUEFITT abstains from exhibiting in the Academy, and 
his mansion near Rotten Row, which is an example of 
vigorous design, suggests that his absence was a loss. 

From what we have said, we think our readers will agree 
with us that the architectural exhibition this year is credit- 
able to English architects, and more especially owing to the 
condition of the building trade. The Architectural Room 
gives good hope for the future. It is usually empty ; but 
if those visitors to the Academy who can appreciate 
architecture would visit the room, they would find it some 
consolation for their disappointment as they made the round 
of the galleries of painting. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was 
held last Friday evening, Mr. R. C. Pink, president, in 
the chair. 
Nominations. 

After Mr. J. Crum Anderson and Mr. S. C. Arding had 
been duly elected as members, the list of officers nominated 
for the ensuing session was read, Mr. J. A. Gotch being 
nominated as president ; vice-presidents, Mr. John Slater 
and Mr. E. J. May. Attention was called to the Institute 
Examinations to be held November 22 next, and to the 
fact that the questions set in the last examination had now 
been published. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. R. W. 
Edis, F.S.A., in connection with the last visit. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, hon. secretary, said the excursion 
to Italy, which started on April 16 and returned on May 6, 
consisted of twenty-four members, and the whole of the 
programme was carried out not quite in its entirety but 
without any hitch. They visited Milan, Bologna, Florence, 
Siena, Orvieto, and Rome. Though they had not done these 
cities thoroughly, they had taken away enough to make them 
wish to go there again. 

Mr. W. J. N. MILLARD then read a paper from which the 
following is extracted :— 

Some Thoughts on Architectural Training. 

The immense importance of any reliable information that 
can be obtained with regard to an architectural career, before 
committing a youth to it for life, must be obvious ; and surely 
it rests with us, and us alone, to enlighten the outside public in 
this respect. As yet, however, I fail to see where the parent is 
to turn with certainty of obtaining anything more than the most 
meagre hints to help him to a decision in such a case ; and 
still, it seems to me, it ought to be quite possible to afford him 
ample means of fully weighing a step so grave in its conse- 
quences for his protégé before letting him takeit. For instance, 
a students’ manual or text-book might be drawn up, one would 
think, and issued under the joint sanction of the Institute and the 
Association, embracing the entire training of an architect, and 
setting forth in detail all the various branches of study, with 
the order in which they could be best taken up according to 
circumstances, as well as other items of information bearing on 
the subject. 

The project of a student’s text-book to be published by the 
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institute was put forward in a paper by Mr. Phené Spiers as 
ong ago as the General Conference of 1871; but, for some 
reason or other, it seems to have fallen flat. May be, vested 
interests in the pupil-farming system were too powerful in 
those early days for any so radical an attempt at reform. It is 
true, the A.A. Brown Book and the lately-issued Institute 
“ Kalendar” do give particulars of many things a student may 
want to know, such as our classes and the examination, thus 
fulfilling their purpose well enough, each in its way. The 
“‘ Kalendar” is now to include the questions set at the previous 
examination ; but we seem to be in need of something far more 
comprehensive in its aims, a production that should if possible 
be the outcome of the united counsels of all those best qualified 
to advise, and so be rendered valuable as a guide to parent, 
principal, and pupil alike. 

Since the feelings and opinions current amongst juniors of 
the profession would, as a matter of course, have to be taken 
particularly into account in preparing any such work, it occurs 
to me that we could not be doing amiss to quietly discuss a few 
matters of which it might treat. With this abject I proceed to 
throw out a suggestion or two for your consideration. 

To begin with, then, it would not be inappropriate, by way 
@f introduction, to call to mind what is usually comprised in an 
architect’s practice—to which his training is professedly a pre- 
paration—and to afford some conception of the wide range of 
subjects he is expected to deal with. How, for instance, he is 
ef course supposed capable of designing almost anything, from 
a Christmas card to a cathedral ; and is liable at any moment 
to be appealed to as an authority on nearly all conceivable 
matters, from a leaking gaspipe to a question of Church ritual 
arrangement ; or again, to be called away from playing the part 
of a building detective to decide upon a doubtful point of 
archzxology, not to mention other things innumerable, showing 
clearly that, although architecture is the work of architects, the 
converse will scarcely hold good invariably. It might be 
interesting and instructive, in the next place, to follow this up 
with a sketch of the means commonly taken to equip the 
aspiring youth for an enterprise of such magnitude, giving a 
brief unvarnished recital of the time-honoured course of 
procedure so familiar—I will not say endeared—to most of us ; 
recounting how the raw pupil gets pitchforked, all-unprepared 
as he is, into an office, the easier the better ; and how only too 
frequently his wasted years of innocence are terminated by 
sude awakening to what he ought to have been learning all the 
time on finding himself, at the expiration of his articles, 
helpless. , 

This to anybody of an inquiring turn of mind, must bring 
home the question whether no improvement is possible, 
whether no saving of valuable time can be effected in a pupil’s 
aisual course of training, and if it can, how? Even so much as 
to put him into the way of teaching himself, to show him how to 
use his eyes and pick up what he can on his own account, is not 
unfrequently to do him quite a good turn, as elementary in- 
struction for architects goes nowadays. Hitherto,a lurking sort 
of idea seems to have possessed parents, architects, and pupils 
alike, that for about the first year, at any rate, it cannot really 
matter so very much how a pupil is employed, and, as I have 
even known it to be said by an architect too, that “a year or so 
of office drudgery will do him good!” Willit? May we feel 
quite certain that it will do no harm? 

Why herein, possibly, lies a clue to the mystery of that 
spectral apparition we so often see, calculated to touch the 
conscience of architects—if anything will. I mean the time- 
expired pupil, wandering round disconsolate in search of his 
first berth as an assistant ; whilst his good friends and relations 
are growing every day more and more concerned about him, 
marvelling how it is he does not manage to “do something.” 
Poor fellow ! alas, generally speaking, it is so precious little he 
can do. He tells you zaively how he would so like to get with 
some ‘“ good man,” where he would “learn something.” That 
alone speaks volumes. He finds, in fact, he has just come to a 
most critical turn in his course. Fora last resource, perhaps, 
he goes, out of sheer desperation, as an “ improver,” in hopes of 
learning something. Save in certain exceptional cases, I can 
seldom hear of an instance of that nondescript, the “ improver,” 
without suspecting there must be something somewhere, and, 
not improbably, as much of misfortune as fault on his side. 

Altogether, is it not enough to suggest a doubt whether the 
ordinary architect’s office is invariably the best possible place 
for a boy fresh from school, and whether the practising archi- 
tect, be he prosperous or struggling, is precisely the man to 
undertake the responsibilities of such a charge? Almost any 
head draughtsman can tell you how young pupils are usually 
regarded as a nuisance in an office, secretly or openly, until 
they have proved themselves to the contrary ; but how they 
must, of course, be tolerated for the sake of their premiums 
and the dim hope of their making themselves useful some day 
before the term of articles is “‘up”; and how it is time enough 
to trouble much about them when (if ever before then) they 
become, somehow or other, sufficiently advanced to be trusted 
with office work of any consequence 


To slightly vary the well-worn metaphor, “as the boy is to 
the man, so is the pupil to the architect.” We do not find the 
question of “bringing-up” lightly regarded by the majority of 
thoughtful parents in respect of their children—not, at least, so 
long as they are still too young to take to architecture as a pro- 
fession ; and seeing that in other branches of education the art 
of teaching is generally held to require some sort of special 
training, and even special gifts, for it to be followed with 
success, the wonder is how intelligent men of the world, who 
have to decide on a career for their sons, can go on supposing 
that corresponding conditions may be dispensed with in an 
architectural education. But, as yet, how are they to be aware 
whether or not they ever incur any risk at all of such conditions 
being unfulfilled, unless, indeed, the architects they treat with 
should themselves say as much, a course of procedure only 
conceivable on the assumption, in the first place, that even they 
are firmly persuaded to that effect. 

Happily at last there does appear a tendency, actually 
amongst architects, towards agreement to this much, at any 
rate, viz. that a regular course of distinctly preparatory training 
is almost essential for a pupil before being launched straight 
into an office, if he is to derive full benefit from what he sees 
going on there. This point, finally accepted, would involve the 
further one, as to what should be the nature of such preparatory 
work ; in short, how best to begin an architect’s training. Or 
is this ever to remain a case for “toss up”? By no means the 
least part of the difficulty in deciding on any course arises from 
the very variety of studies the pupil might begin with, coming 
under the four main heads of Art, Science, Literature, and 
Practice. One thing, at any rate, is pretty certain—he cannot 
plunge indiscriminately into them all just at first. No sensible 
man with a dozen important affairs to attend to will attempt to 
take them together in a lump, but will at once set about 
arranging them in some suitable order. No beginner at archi- 
tecture can be reasonably expected to acquire a dozen branches 
of professional knowledge all at the same time; he needs 
careful guidance—nowadays more than ever—as to the best 
order in which to proceed, even supposing the economising of 
time be his sole object. 

Then another difficulty meets us in the fact that the same 
course may not be equally well suited to varying capabilities. 
Yet surely it ought to be possible to indicate a path which no 
one could be any the worse for pursuing—a certain distance, at 
least, to begin with—that is, if he is ever to be an architect 
at all. 

Doubtless we shall hear plenty of excellent and powerful 
arguments in favour of a preliminary course of technical educa- 
tion or applied science rather than purely artistic training. 
I venture, with all respect, to put in a plea for the latter being 
made, much more than it is, the basis and backbone as it 
were of an architect’s education and whole career, the very 
foundation to build up from. I should like to see an architect 
commence oftener with a sound artistic training, including 
geometry and perspective, side by side in a school or studio 
with other art students. 

It is rank heresy, of course, to breathe the shadow of a doubt 
as to the immense advantages of a so-called practical training ; 
but it may be at least permissible to discuss whether this is 
always the best way of beginning, and whether a thorough 
knowledge of what comes under the head of practical work 
might not be acquired by a student just as well, or even better, 
and in shorter time after he had advanced somewhat, and there 
was a likelihood of his perceiving the bearing of such studies, 
and of then realising the unquestionable necessity for his 
mastering them as one main condition of ever being able to 
practise his profession. It will be allowed, I think, that no 
more potent influence was ever invoked in aid of successful 
teaching of any sort than the infection of the pupil himself with 
a desire to learn. This, if possible at all, is most likely to be 
brought about with work he most cares for at the time. If, 
therefore, an architectural beginners own inclinations lean 
ever so slightly towards art rather than science, would it not be 
a trifle unwise to disregard them, and to court failure by putting 
him through the “ mill” of a scientific or practical training from 
the first—beginning, as it might prove, at the wrong end? The 
consideration of what he himself may want to be taught will be 
hardly worth neglecting entirely, for the sake of compliance 
with some supposed infallible programme of cut-and-dried 
correctness. Rather, I would say, let the loose rein given in 
the first place to his natural tendencies be used as a means to 
lead him little by little. All in good time, no doubt, he will 
want to know about. practical matters, and will be far more 
disposed to devote himself to the intelligent pursuit of them— 
in view of their absolute indispensability to him as a practising 
architect—when he is old enough to feel clearly convinced of 
this fact. And it is a fact, the full importance of which he will 
never be made to feel by mere reiteration. 

Again, even in the case of those who may not, so far, have 
given unmistakable indications of genius, or whose natural 
bent still rests undefined—just average young beginners, say, 
with all their inherent imperfections, carelessness, ignorance, 
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laziness, or stupidity—a preliminary trial of artistic instruction 
is still as likely as anything else to enlist their better qualities, 
and has at least the recommendation of leaving no unpleasant 
distaste or harmful results—supposing it should, after all, fail to 
disclose latent talent. Nor need it be lost time, since every 
architect, to be worthy of the name, must at some period or 
o‘her attain to a certain amount of proficiency in freehand 
drawing—as distinguished from mechanical—and the earlier he 
does this of so much the more service will it be to him. It is 
something he can apply in his everyday work, and thus, at the 
same time, insure from becoming rusty and useless, as may 
easily happen with some kinds of knowledge if acquired sooner 
than need be. How an architect can gain command of his 
pencil too soon is difficult to make out. But beyond all this, is 
it not also worth our while to consider, for a moment, the 
positive harm that may be done to any youth blessed with so 
much as a single spark of artistic fire, by deferring the careful 
and systematic development of such a gift until after he has 
been wearied and nauseated with what may well appear to him 
at first as the less attractive and less stimulating side of his 
profession? If there be one thing more than another that 
needs, and at the same time repays, skilful tending, from boy- 
hood upwards, it is surely this lamp of art; whereas, on the 
other hand, its flame is by no means to be kindled at will, just 
any moment a man may decide to “ go in for the artistic.” 

Every now and then, in looking at executed designs, one 
cannot help feeling that the authors might easily have been 
made so very much more of as artists, by other training, to 
judge from the evidences of considerable artistic power—some- 
how strangely undeveloped—marking their work, which differs 
at the same time distinctly from that of the simply feeble 
designer, destitute of any ideas of his own, and only just suffi- 
ciently clever to ape the art of better men. Ask many a worthy 
practitioner whether, in his heart of hearts, he does not deplore 
his lack of early artistic encouragement and guidance, and feel 
that this might have made all the difference. 

To save even a single student from the fate of turning out, 
in an artistic sense, a dwarf or a cripple for life—if it can be 
prevented—appears well worth the attempt. 

As I believe in a good art school for the beginning, so, I 
must say, I know of nothing equal to a good office for the 
finishing of an architect’s training, out-door study and travel 
coming in very largely between whiles. 

I am not prepared now to talk about these latter, among 
many other things I should have liked to touch on; but i will 
just allude, with your permission, to a proposal I made here 
on a former occasion for obtaining the privilege of a seat ina 
good office, by way of a “finishing,” for such as should dis- 
tinguish themselves in preliminary study. Might not the 
Architectural Association set an example of founding scholar- 
ships entitling the holders to serve for a period a sort of 
advanced pupilage in one or another of the leading offices, 
where they would have the advantage of doing good work 
along with other picked men? Any number of poor students 
would, I suspect, regard such a prize as indeed something to 
aim at; and further, we should be thus helping, in a way, to 
bring on amore accomplished race of architects. For, what- 
ever is gained from any course of instruction depends, not only 
on whom it is the pupil works under, but quite as much on 
those he has to work with ; figuratively speaking, they consti- 
tute the very atmosphere he breathes. Indeed, oftentimes in 
after-life on looking back to such days a man may be able to 
trace some decided change of direction in his career to the fact 
of his having then chanced to come in contact with certain 
other minds of different calibre from his own. 

The PRESIDENT said that a committee of the Institute of 
Architects, appointed to consider the question of architectural 
education, were collecting information from all sources as a 
guide to what was necessary to be done, and he hoped it would 
lead to the publication of the text-book they were looking 
forward to. Many young men entered the profession and 
knew nothing of what would be expected of them in it, and if 
they could give parents some information a great deal of heart- 
burning would be avoided. The President, while admitting the 
importance of art-training, said that unless scientific training 
went along with it as a collateral study it would never be 
taken up thoroughly afterwards. In architecture it was 
impossible to divorce art from science. He believed if there 
were more scientific architects that architecture would be more 
artistic. Alluding to the importance of the examinations the 
President said the passing them would be regarded as the true 
diploma, and that it was a delusion to imagine the profession 
would ever become a closed one. It was most important that 
the pupil, on entering an architect’s office, should be taught 
how to observe. A revise of the pamphlet, “ How to observe,” 
might very well accompany the text-book. It was impossible 
for an architect to teach a pupil all he should know. The 
pupil should not, however, be kept at unintelligent work, as 
tracing plans, &c., but should be afforded the time and oppor- 
tunity to see practical work from beginning to end. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr.’ 


‘together. 


the wonder of the civilised world in artistic excellence. 


Millard for his paper. He said there was a demand for some- 
thing higher in the way of education than the Association could 
give, and he could not tell how it could be managed without 
money. To get money they must make personal sacrifices. 
The sinews of war were not forthcoming ; the attempt to raise 
the subscriptions of members had been defeated on a vote in 
the previous session. Art and science teaching should go 
But as artists were born and not made, they might 
be trusted to take care that they would learn the art side of 
their profession. Architecture in England now was, he oe 
e 
scientific part was what wanted bettering. If a pupil in an 
office showed he had something in him, he would be made use 
of. As to the drudgery of office, he believed even in that. 
Office work was not to be all lavender-water and kid gloves. 
Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY, vice-president, seconded the 
vote of thanks. He agreed that art and science must go 
together. One or other, according to the bent of the student, 
would necessarily have the preference, but neither should have 
the first place. Instead of asking, What is architecture? they 
should ask, What is it not? There were many things that 
might stink in the nostrils of the architect, but that must be so 
as long as clients entrusted architects with their purses. If 
ever it came about that diplomas must be granted before a man 
could practice as an architect, what he asked could an examina- 
tion test with more certainty than science? Science was sub- 
ject to rule. Art was subject to no rules, and great artists 
differed diametrically in their views on art. 
Mr. LEONARD STOKES thought that Mr. Millard had been 
misunderstood, and that he had not meant that art should be 
put first to the exclusion of science. It was obvious that a 
pupil should be able to use his pencil when he entered an 
office. Without this he could learn little. 
Mr. VACHER considered that many architects could do a 
great deal more for their pupils if they liked. He incidentally 
mentioned a case where he had helped a pupil out of a diffi- 
culty by advising the pupil to threaten bringing the matter 
before the Institute. The mere threat had proved effectual, not 
that the Institute would have really done any good, but it 
showed what the Institute might do if it chose. 
After remarks from Mr. Brodie, Mr. Appleton, and 
Mr. J. F. Carwen, the vote of thanks was passed by accla- 
mation. : 
Mr. MILLARD acknowledged the compliment and said he 
did not think there was anything he had materially to qualify 
in his references to art and science. : 


TESSERZ. 


Spanish Church Towers. 
J. FERGUSSON. 

ERHAPS the most redeeming features of Spanish churches 
Ee aré the steeples, with which they are almost invariably 
adorned. In Italy there is scarcely an instance in the Renais- 
sance times where the campanile is successfully wedded to the 
body of the building. In most instances they are entirely 
detached, or, when in juxtaposition, their plainness and great 
height are rather destructive than otherwise to the effect of the 
building. In France there is scarcely a single example of a 
successful Renaissance steeple. There are western towers at 
St. Sulpice and St. Vincent de Paul, but even these can hardly 
be called remarkable, and they are exceptional, and not such 
features as will bear examination by themselves. The Spaniards, 
on the other hand, never seem to have thought a design com- 
plete without two or four steeples being attached to it, and 
these very often were of great beauty of design. Malaga and 
the Seo at Zaragoza are fair average specimens of the class. 
They are found attached to every church and every convent in 
Spain, and not only give a peculiar local character to the land- 
scape, but produce, in fact, by far the most pleasing effects of 
architectural art in that country. 


Sculpture and Architecture. 
H. B. GARLING. 

In placing sculpture in juxtaposition with architecture it is 
obviously a point of no small importance to consider the scale 
thereby imparted to the composition. It will hardly be neces- 
sary to demonstrate with argument that with which every artist 
must be acquainted, viz. that magnitude is relative rather than 
actual, and that by skilfully proportioning details, or by placing 
in juxtaposition features with the size of which by habit, expe- 
rience, or instinct we are acquainted, with those of which we 
have no other data for determining the magnitude, he can 
impart a fictitious scale to his composition ; or that by diminish- 
ing one feature-and exaggerating another he can, by this com- 
parison, produce an idea of magnitude which the actual size 
does not possess. In practice this, nevertheless, has. but too 
frequently been lost sight of, and in many instances where 
circumstances institute the comparison it has been rather the 
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result of accident than design. Perhaps this remark. might be 
“more justly restricted to the revival and later productions of 
art, since in the works of the antique we continually observe 
“not only its application, but the success with which it has been 
attended. The principle must, however, obviously become of 
‘peculiar importance in the case of sculpture, since the proportion 
of the human figure is that with which we are most naturally 
and necessarily acquainted, and one which we perhaps: more 
readily apply than any other (adjusting everything to this scale 
instinctively) ; and although to a certain extent the scale of the 
sculptural accessories, particularly the isolated figures, will be 
indicated by various circumstances in the proportions of the 
architecture, it is not absolutely or invariably so, and the 
advantage to be gained by skilfully adjusting this scale must 
never be lost sight of. When, by being in due proportion to 
the members of the architecture, it would become too colossal, 
it might be preferable to adopt a‘different species of decora- 
tion, since where the ordinary features of the composition. are 
merely increased in actual size, and the same relative propor- 
tions observed, the scale by which we measure is increased in 
nearly the same ratio. We may also observe that the undue 
exaggeration of the human figure beyond its natural propor- 
tions, so far from invariably producing an effect of grandeur, is 
sometimes productive of impressions akin to those resulting 
from actual deformity; the proportioning these’ parts is, how- 
ever, a point which ‘must’ depend’ solely upon ‘the judgment of 
the artist, and one for which no rule can be laid down. A care- 
ful study of the Lest models and-an accurate observation of 
works already executed will form the best and perhaps the only 
guide. 
Flemish Bond. 
G, SAUNDERS. 


The outside appearance is all that can be advanced in 
favour of Flemish bond; of this, however, opinions are far 
from being in accord. Of those who have considered the sub- 
ject some allege that if the courses were alternately of stretchers 
and of headers, which is the old English bond, executed with 
the same neatness usually shown in Flemish bond, it would be 
equally or more pleasing. It is of great importance that all 
concerned in directing the construction of brick walls should 
urge the rejection of the Flemish fashion. The difference be- 
tween the Flemish and the old English bond in the outside 
appearance is really too minute to be observed by the generality 
of people, and even those who are in the constant habit of 
examining such works must look closely at them before they 
can make the distinction. Bricklayers of credit will readily 
follow the old English practice, as it is the easiest to be exe- 
cuted, and occasions no extraordinary waste. The only direc- 
tions required ‘to be given are these :—Each course is to -be 
alternately of stretchers and of headers. Every brick. in the 
same course is to be laid in the same direction, but.in no 
instance is a brick to be placed with its whole length along the 
side of another, but to be so situated that the end of one may 
reach to the middle of the others that lie contiguous to it; 
except in the outside of the stretching course, where three- 
quarter bricks necessarily occur at the ends to prevent a con- 
tinued upright joint in the face work. 


Wall Decoration of Mediceval Churches. 
WILLIAM BURGES. 


No one in his senses supposes that all the Medizeval churches 
were decorated in brilliant gold and colours, like the Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris, or St. Stephen’s at Westminster. Yet they 
were painted, and in this manner: the rubble of the walls was 
dubbed out to a plain surface ; the angle jambs of windows and 
doors were made of stone, because that was the best and most 
durable material for the purpose. . The whole of the walls were 
then covered with a coating of gesso (whiting and size) one- 
eighth of an inch thick, which was gradually thinned off as it 
approached the stone jambs, which were covered with only a 
thin coating of it, so they did not show as stone. Upon this 
gesso the artist painted his subjects with a red outline, and 
shaded them up with black and red and yellow, using white for 
the high lights. It should be remembered that these colours 
were not used pure except in little bits, but were broken up 
with white and with one another. The seas of diaper we see in 
modern churches were unknown to the old artist, who when he 
did employ diaper did so only as a background, or to fill up a 
space unoccupied with anything more important. From remains 
continually being brought to light, we may confidently assert 
that nearly evéry church in the thirteenth century was deco- 
rated inthis manner ; they were whitewashed in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and have in the vast majority of 
instances only been brought to light to insure their more 
speedy destruction from the church restorer. The interior of a 
modern church, on the contrary, is neatly plastered with plaster 
one inch or three-quarters of an inch thick, which stops flush 
with the stone quoins, which are left uncovered because the 
architect has been brought up to consider stone as a beautiful 
material for its own sake ; in fact, just the same as an Italian 


would regard marble. The consequence is that we see every 
piece of stone a distinct colour from the plaster, and all the 
lines of the architecture become jagged and uneven. 


Prescriptive Proportions. 
W. H. LEEDs. 


It certainly is amusing enough to observe how excessively 
lax and licentious are some of those grave twaddling archi- 
tectural puritans who lay so much stress upon proportions, as 
if they were absolutely articles of faith. People of that sort 
are absolutely scandalised at the idea of any alteration in the 
shape of a base or capital, or of making an entablature at all 
deeper, or the contrary, than usual; yet they are not the least 
shocked at seeing an entire ordinance thrown out of proportion 
by disproportionately wide intercolumns; nor have they any 
notion of regulating the entablature according to the distance 
between column and column, notwithstanding that it is obvious 
that if those intervals be unusually wide the entablature ought 
to be of lighter proportions than is else given to the order, and 
vice versa. For this reason, if for no other, the portico of the 
National Gallery ought to have had a bolder and richer cor- 
nice, the intercolumniation being pycnostyle, and consequently 
the supports numerous and the openings between them narrow. 
For the same reason the pediment might very properly have 
been made deeper. Unfortunately, however, Wilkins was one 
of those people who suffer themselves to be duped—or rather, 
who dupe themselves by words and names. His building was 
to be Greek ; that was with him a szve gua 20, to which other 
considerations were to give way. A Roman entablature or 
cornice was out of the question, not because it would not have 
harmonised with the columns, but because it might have been 


“called Roman, and there might have been a sort of discord, not 


visible indeed, but nominal—of course a most offensive one, for 
it is well known that people in general judge of architecture as 
they do of pictures and of wines. Tellthem that a picture is by 
Raphael or Correggio, and though it be ever so mediocre they 
fall into raptures with it, at that word of command. Call 
gooseberry wine by its proper name, and people turn up their 
noses at it; yet dignify it by the style of champagne, and it 
becomes delicious. Under the sanction of Inigo Jones or any 
other celebrated body’s name, the dullest design imaginable 
passes for a very fine thing, where one a thousand times better 
by some nobody would hardly be looked at. 


The North Wall of St. Mary Aldermary. 
T. E. WALKER. 


In rebuilding the church after the memorable Fire of 
London, it seems that Sir Christopher Wren not only retained 
the original line of the north wall, but finding it unnecessary to 
pull it down entirely, left it untouched as far up as a string- 
course which formerly ran along the whole length of the 
church, under the sills of the windows of the north aisle, 
traces of it being perfectly discernible to an eye familiar with 
the remains of antiquity, from the north-east angle of the 
building to the north doorway. There are also remains of 
the original basement-moulding, and the original buttresses 
still exist with the string-course profiled round them; they are 
five in number, and, in one or two places, the face of their 
ashlar is as perfect as when first worked. The original ashlar 
of the whole of this wall still remains from the level of the 
ground to that of the string-course before-mentioned, and, 
indeed, a small portion of it is left some 5 or 6 feet above the 
string-course, immediately adjoining the easternmost buttress. 
The rebuilding is clearly defined by the rough masonry of this 
wall above the level of the string-course, which seems to have 
been intended at the time as a party-wall between the church 
and the glebe-houses, not only on account of its not being 
faced, but also on account of the entire absence of openings for 
light. The north doorway, with its discharging arch in rough 
masonry, is evidently an insertion in the original wall; the 
recesses over the doorway seem to have been left as cupboards 
for the adjoining house, as the masonry of their arches is 
coeval with that of the discharging arch over the doorway. 
Before the Fire, I have no doubt, this wall was quite.unen- 
cumbered by buildings, first, because the ashlar still remaining 
shows a fair face ; secondly, because the buttresses still exist, 
showing also a fair face; and thirdly, because remains of the 
basement-moulding and the string-course, both being exterior 
features, can be clearly pointed out. There must, therefore, 
have been a space originally between the church and the glebe, 
which seems to have been used as a burial-place, as human 
bones were some years ago found near the footing of this wall. 
This space, on account of Watling Street having been either 
widened at the time or removed farther southwards (2423 feet 
were cut off from the glebe land in front towards the street, see 
Oliver’s “ Survey,” vol. ii. p. 155), was, by the decrees of the 
judges, made part and parcel of the glebe; and this accounts 
satisfactorily for that wall having been, in the rebuilding, made 
a party-wall, and also for the right of way having been reserved 
to the parishioners from the street, through the glebe, up to 
the north doorway of the church. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Roman Catholic Cathedral in Dublin is a modern 
building with a curious history. When the site was pur- 
chased there was a large house standing upon it, and the 
Archbishop let the premises to the English Government as 
a temporary barrack—a transaction which did not exalt him 
in the minds of his countrymen. Catholic architects were 
not forthcoming in Ireland about sixty years ago, and the 
design for the building was prepared by an amateur named 
SWEETMAN, who was at the time a refugee in France. He 
produced a Doric temple with a nave and aisles. The 
Committee were not very clear about styles, so they added 
a squat dome, in order to make the church still more 
Classic. When the building was completed and opened, it 
appears that the designer went over to Ireland in disguise, 
and secretly visited the church at night. Then he fled to 
France. It is said that he was satisfied with the addition, 
but that story can hardly be credited, for his work proves 
him to have been a man who knew the value of unity. 
The cathedral made it evident that an imitation of a Doric 
temple was not the best type of a Christian church. About 
thirty years ago it was resolved to temper the severity of 
the building by means of painted decoration. The com- 
mission was entrusted to a gentleman who has since gained 
repute as a chemist, and as the discoverer of the means of 
preserving iron against rust. Mr. Barrr adopted a late 
Italian type of ornament, with figures of prophets in the 
spandrels of the dome. 


THE work has in time lost its freshness, as paint 
always will, and it is necessary to repaint the cathedral. 
Mr. ASHLIN has been called on to prepare a plan. The 
late WILLIAM BurGEsS used to set up a claim of affinity 
between Greek and Gothic work, and Mr. AsHLIn, as 
becomes a Gothic architect, proposes to adopt a style of 
decoration that will be severely Greek. “In the case of 
the columns, pilasters, cornice, and main ribs of ceilings 
and dome, I would use tints of terra-cotta or stone colour, 
enriched with gold,” he says, “ whereas in the panels between 
the pilasters in the aisles the prevailing colour would be 
greyish green ; in the panels of ceilings of aisles and nave 
the prevailing colour would be blue, in the panels of drum 
of dome brown or light chocolate, and azure blue for the 
remaining panels of the dome. This would be a 
marked departure from the system of the present decora- 
tion.” The massive Doric columns are to “be terra-cotta 
or warm stone colour, with the points of the flutes in gold 
for the eight columns of chancel, and in light stone colour 
for the remainder. In order to give force and depth of 
tone to the lower portion a series of broad lines with 
circular terminations are to be painted in the flutes of a 
dark tint of terra-cotta or brown. This tint would be 
repeated in the echini with a ‘leaf and dart’ ornament, the 
abaci of capitals to have a key ornament in brown on a 
gold ground. ‘This system of treatment would be continued 
throughout, the cornice and the triglyphs being picked out 
in gold and terra-cotta, and the metopes having angels’ 
headss painted in monochrome.” With decoration on this 
system more light is needed, and Mr. ASsHLIN accordingly 
advises that a central window or eye should be formed in 
the dome. Any one who has an interest in the decoration 
and lighting of Greek temples cannot help watching the 
effect of what is now proposed in Dublin. The inevitable 
difficulty arising from the construction is to be found in a 
back street of Dublin as well as on the Acropolis of Athens. 
A Doric temple is not fitted for congregational worship. 


Ir is not easy to convince Frenchmen that the English 
care much for art, and the treatment which M. RopIn the 
sculptor has received from the Royal Academy will probably 
do something to conserve their prejudices. French sculpture 
displays a finer recognition of the qualities of the best art 
than the painting or architecture of the country. There are 
critics who would place M. Ronin at the head of the sculp- 
tors, but if his claim to that position is disputed no one 
would hesitate about placing him among the foremost. The 
figure of St. Fohn Baptist and the bust of AL F. P. Laurens 
which were exhibited by him a few years ago at the Dudley 
Gallery will not be readily forgotten by anyone who saw 
them. M. RopIn sent this year to the Academy a group of 


children, which he called an Idyll. From the subject it 
could not have any of the qualities which are supposed to 
shock prudes, and it was not likely to be below the average 
standard of the sculptor’s work. He duly received one of 
the printed announcements of rejection, filled up with 
the vulgar handwriting that characterises Academy docw- 
ments. Like many of his countrymen the sculptor does not 
know a word of English, and he believed that the form was: 
a pass admitting “ Mr. Auc. Ropin” to the exhibition. 
When M. Lerot saw the thing he revealed its character to: 
M. Ropin, who took the affair very quietly, for he must 
have felt that 1t was only another exhibition of English in- 
ability to recognise good work. The document has beem 
reproduced in Z’A7t for the amusement of French artists 
and amateurs. Grammarians will also have something to 
say about the absence of the possessive case in English, for 
this literary gem says how the President and Council cannot 
accept “ Mr. AuGc. RopIn work no number.” 


Tue general character of the present exhibition was uni- 
versally known soon after the opening. It is therefore reason- 
able for M. LErot, when narrating the affair, to conclude that. 
M. Ropin’s work was excluded because it did not corre- 
spond with the humble standard which was fixed for this. 
year’s exhibition. It is not allowable to ill-treat a man’s 
work in order to make it approach the productions of the 
Academicians : the summary course was therefore adopted.. 
French artists have no fear of English work. We have: 
never observed one instance of an English picture in a bad 
position on the walls of the Salon, and the chance of ad- 
mitting a model by an English sculptor is rarely offered. 
It is not, therefore, a game of retaliation that was played,. 
and indeed no one would imagine the possibility of the 
Academy exerting itself on behalf of English artists. The: 
rejection of M. Ropin may have been thought a good piece 
of tactics at the time, but we cannot be proud of it, andi 
must suppose that like so many bad pictures it is a con- 
sequence of the influence of “the weather” upon the 
Academicians, 


THE following members of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects were elected by the fifty-one 
Fellows present on the 3rd inst :—Pvrestdent : E. VANson, 
BAGS. Vice-Presidents: A. WATERHOUSE, R.A., T. 
WorTHINGTON, and A, W. BLomFieLtp, M.A. Ordinary 
Members; G. Arrcuison, A.R.A. ; J. BRooxs; A. CATEs ; 
C. R. CuHortey ; H. Currey; RR: W. Epis; Fis Ae 
Emerson ; W. M. Fawcett, M.A.; C. Fow.Ler; E. A. 
Gruninc ; O. HansarpD ; C, R. PINK ; J. SLATER, B.A. = 
Professor ‘T. R. SmirnH; A. Wess. Honorary Secretary « 
J. MacVicarR ANDERSON. Secretary: W. H. WHITE. 


THE programme for the conference of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes has been issued. On Monday, 
June 7, an opening meeting will be held at which various: 
committees will be constituted. Afterwards M. Movaux 
will read the paper on the architectural designs and drawings. 
exhibited in the Salon. The new synagogue in the Rue: 
de la Victoire, of which M. ALDROPHE is architect, will be 
visited. ‘Tuesday morning is to be given to visits. The 
first will be to the workshops at Saint-Denis of M. Martin, 
a chemist who has taken up the art of mosaic in order 
to render his country independent of Italy. The abbey and 
hdtel de ville in the town will also be seen. In the after- 
noon M. GUILLAUME, the sculptor, will read a paper. An 
early visit will be paid on Wednesday to the Louvre, in 
order to see the mosaics of the grand staircase, which have 
been produced by M. Martin after the designs of M. 
LENEPVEU. In the forenoon there will be visits to the 
works of the new Sorbonne, of which M. NEnot is archi- 
tect, and to the Panthéon, A paper will be read by M. 
Hevzey in the afternoon. Thursday will be devoted to an: 
excursion to Troyes in Champagne. On Friday reports. 
from committees will be received. The Catacombs will be 
visited on Saturday morning, In the afternoon the prizes 
will be distributed, according to the reports of MM. 
SEDILLE and Watton. A sketch of the career of M. 
BaALLu will be read by M. SEpDILLE, and one of M. 
LaprousTE by M. Girarp. The annual dinner will be 
held in the evening. Cer cues 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


HIS illustration is taken from the cartoon by M. 
FRANCOIS EHRMANN, which was prepared for re- 
production in Gobelins tapestry for the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. It is described in the article on the artist 
which will be found in another page. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE ASSUMPTION AND THE 
ENGLISH MARTYRS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HIS church is at present in course of erection from 

the designs of Messrs. DUNN & HANsom, architects, 

of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is being carried out in a very 

complete manner. It is the munificent gift of a lady, 

together with a presbytery and sacristies. The church 

is being built of stone—Ancaster for the exterior and 

Bath stone for the interior—and the roofs are groined 
in the same material. 

In plan the church is cruciform, and has chapels opening 
from east side of transepts. Half of the south transepts 
will be occupied by the organ. Besides the ordinary 
plan of a Gothic church there is an _ ante-chapel 
at the west end, 20 feet wide and 63 feet long, 
measured from wall of tower; it has a chapel screened 
off at its southern end ; also above the crossing is a square 
lantern open to the interior of church. There is an 
octagonal baptistery in the angle formed by tower and north 
aisle (added since the view was drawn). The total length 
of sanctuary, nave, and ante-chapel is 160 feet by 31 feet 
wide, measured outside, and the height 52 feet from floor to 
underside of groining. The tower and spire are 225 feet 
high. The presbytery has accommodation for three priests, 
and communicates directly with the sacristies and church ; 
it is being built with red bricks and terra-cotta. 

The contractors for the works are Messrs. RATTEE & 
Kerr, of Cambridge, and Mr. R. HeErrince is clerk of 
works. ‘The site is a remarkably fine one, the church being 
placed with the tower at the corner of the Hill’s Road and 
Lensfield Road. There is a large garden behind presbytery 
and church, in which are many fine old trees. 


THE CHIEF’S HOUSE AT TIRYNS. 


T the last meeting of the Hellenic Society Professor Jebb, 
of Glasgow, read a paper on “ The Homeric House in 
Relation to the Remains at Tiryns.” The paper was illustrated 
by two plans, which were placed side by side—one showing the 
house at Tiryns as described by Dr. Dorpfeld, and the other 
the Homeric house, as archzologists, following the Homeric 
data, have hitherto been accustomed to conceive it—the plan 
given by J. Protodikos (1877) being taken asa basis. It was 
not the purpose of the paper to discuss the questions which 
had been raised as to the origin and the age of the remains ; 
whether, as Dr. Schliemann supposes, they are Phoenician of 
about I100 B.C., or, aS some experts believe, after seeing them, 
post-classical. The question which would be considered was 
solely this. Assuming Dr. Déorpfeld’s plan of the house at 
Tiryns to be accurate, can this plan be brought into general agree- 
ment with the Homeric data? Professor Jebb then showed 
that, while the house at Tiryns has certain features in common 
with the Homeric, there is a difference of the most essential 
kind. At Tiryns the great hall of the men (uéyapov) is com- 
pletely isolated from the smaller hall identified with the apart- 
ments of the women. The only communications between them 
are by extremely circuitous and intricate routes. In the 
Homeric poems the women’s apartments are immediately 
behind the men’s hall, and directly communicate with it by a 
door. This was demonstrated by a connected survey of the 
evidence in the Odyssey. In particular, it was shown that 
the entire plan for the slaying of the suitors (book xxii) turns 
upon such an arrangement. The door at the upper end of the 
hall, leading to the women’s apartments, is shut, from within 
them, by Eurycleia, and Odysseus then shoots the suitors from 
the threshold of the entrance at the lower end of the hall. In 
regard to certain minor points of this episode which have been 
found obscure, Professor Jebb had some new suggestions to 
offer, tending to present the story as a clear and consistent 
whole. In conclusion, he pointed out that the difference 
between the Homeric house and that at Tiryns—as Dr. 
Dérpfeld gives it—is not merely a variation of detail. In 
regard to the most vital aspect of the home, it is a contrast of 
type. And if the Tiryns type is assumed as that which the 
Homeric poet intended, the Odyssey ceases to be intelligible. 


In the discussion which followed, Professor Butcher thought 
that Professor Jebb had made out his main contention con- 
clusively to those familiar with the Odyssey. Professor 
Gardner entirely agreed as to the necessary connection 
between the men’s and the women’s apartments in the Homeric 
house, but was not quite convinced that such an arrangement 
was shut out by the plan at Tiryns. It seemed hard to 
believe that at any period there would be such isolation as the 
plan seemed to indicate. As nothing but foundations remained 
might there not have been a postern (épaoOvpn) between the 
péyapov and the @ddapos, raised above the floors, and therefore 
not visible in the present remains? 

Professor Jebb, in reply, pointed out that Dr. Dérpfeld does 
not recognise any épaoOvpn at Tiryns, and that if it had existed 
it would necessarily have been the usual mode of access to the 
men’s hall from the women’s, as being so much the easiest. 
To it, then, we should have to apply the oft-repeated verse as 
to Penelope “standing by the door-post of the hall,” which, 
however, obviously refers to one of the principal entrances, not 
to a mere postern in a side wall. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE IRISH ACADEMY. 


HE Archeological Museum of the Royal Irish Academy 

in Dawson Street, Dublin, contains 7,500 objects. Some 

are of surpassing interest. First among these is the “Cross 
of Cong,” which is of much historic value, having been made 
for Turlough O’Conor, father of Roderick, the last native King 
of Ireland. No finer specimen of goldsmith’s work has been 
preserved in any country in Western Europe, and its value is 
further increased by the fact that it enables a correct idea to 
be formed of the state of the metallurgic and decorative arts in 
the generation preceding the Anglo-Norman invasion. The 
Reliquary of St. Lachtin is also to be seen, It was made at 
the close of the seventh century by order of Macheachuaill 
O'Callaghan, Chief King of Echach Mumhain, for portions of a 
hand and arm of St. Lachtin, Abbot of Achudh-Ur (Freshford), 
county Kilkenny, in the seventh century. The shrine of the 
Stowe Missal, from the Ashburnham collection, forms another 
object of great interest. The silver case, which is beautifully 
chased, is of the twelfth century, and the manuscript which it 
contains is a century or two earlier. Then there is a bell 
which belonged to St. Patrick, and known as the Finn 
Faideach, or sweet-sounding. Beneath it is its cover or shrine, 
a rich example of goldsmith’s art in the eleventh century. An 
inscription in Irish runs along the margin of the silver plate 
that ornaments the back of the shrine, and relates the names of 
its makers and custodians, as well as the ‘‘coarb” of St. 
Patrick and the Ulster King, at whose instance it was made. 
The bell and shrine were purchased for 500/., part of which was 
a special grant from Parliament. Near them is displayed 
an elaborately mounted brooch, found near Drogheda— 
the original from which the design of the Tara brooch 
has been taken by a firm of goldsmiths. The Ardagh 
Chalice, which was found by a boy while he was digging 
potatoes near the village of Ardagh, county Limerick, may be 
mentioned next in order. It is of silver, adorned with gold 
filagree and enamel of exquisite beauty, and is composed of 354 
pieces, including 20 rivets. A gold band encircles the cup, 
and beneath an inscription in peculiar, square formed letters, 
contains the names of the Twelve Apostles. Close to the 
Ardagh Chalice stands the Domnach Airgid, a bronze and 
silver casket, which formerly contained the oldest Irish manu- 
script in the possession of the Academy—a copy of the Gospels 
said to have belonged to St. Patrick. The leaves of the manu- 
script, which have become agglutinated through age, and now 
present the appearance of two brown solid masses, lie at either 
side of the casket. Some of the leaves which have become 
detached are exhibited in a separate glazed frame» and display 
characters considered indicative of an antiquity approaching 
that of the oldest known Latin manuscript copy of the New 
Testament. Another manuscript to be seen is a Latin version 
of the Psalms, said to have belonged to St. Columba, who lived 
in the sixth century, and beside it is the decorated silver casket 
in which it was formerly contained. A peculiar use appears to 
have been given this manuscript in old times, having long been 
carried by the O’Donnells as their standard in war, and hence 
called the Cathach, or battle book. The Fiachal Phadraig, or 
shrine of St. Patrick’s tooth, is also comprised in the contents, 
and in its more recent ornamentation, which a Latin inscription 
states was done at the order of Thomas de Bramichen, Lord 
Athenry, exhibits the state of the goldsmith’s art in interesting 
contrast with the earlier specimens around. Among the other 
chief exhibits of a similar description are a casket of exquisite 
workmanship of the eleventh century, the cover of the copy of 
the Gospels “ Soisceal Malaise” belonging to St. Malaise, of 
Devenish, contemporary of St. Columba; two bronze bells 
supposed to have belonged to St. Patrick ; the Breac Maodhog, 
or speckled shrine of St. Maodhog, of Ferns, embossed with 
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-bronze figures with valuable details of costume, and a late 
-medizeval reliquary of brass in the form of a shoe said to have 
served as the shrine of a shoe of St. Brigid. Then there is also 
to be seen a multifarious and highly interesting collection com- 
prising old querns, stone weapons, knives, sling stones, celts, 
spear heads, stone chisels, urns, smoking pipes, clothing, personal 
decorations, cups, specimens of Ogham writing, boats and 
paddles, musical instruments, diadems, battle-axes, shields, 
metal swords and daggers, rings as ornaments and also used as 
money, gold torques, a quantity of “ bog butter,” Chinese seals, 
&c, One of the boats is a canoe—the largest known—formed 
of a single tree. The remains measure 42 feet in length, but in 
its original state the canoe probably was 45 feet by 4 feet or 
5 feet broad. It was found in the bottom of Lough Owel in 
Westmeath. The cloaks, trews, kirtles, and shoes shown afford 
a very good idea of the dress of the native Irish in the Middle 
Ages. The Chinese seals, reference to which has already been 
made, form a very interesting display. They have been found 
in the bogs throughout the country, and consist of small square 
pieces of porcelain surmounted by the figure of a monkey, and 
their surfaces are embossed with Chinese characters of an 
extremely early date. It may be added that all the exhibits are 
exceedingly well arranged and classified, and are under the 
charge of Captain M‘Enery. 

The library contains among its ancient treasures many rare 
and valuable manuscripts, amongst which the following are the 
chief :—Leabhar na h-Uidhre, or the Book of the Dun Cow; 
Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book ; the Book of Ballymote, the 
Book of Lecan, the Stowe Missal, and the Leabhar Gabhala, or 
Book of Invasions. Of the Leabhar na h-Uidhre only a frag- 
ment remains, consisting of 738 folio pages, written on very old 
vellum. It was compiled in the eleventh century, and the 
manuscript as it stands relates to the anti-Christian as well as 
Christian period. The Book of Ballymote, though defective in 
a few places, still consists of 251 leaves. It was written in. the 
fourteenth century. The Leabhar Breac, or Leabhar Mar Duna 
Daighre, as it should be more properly called, was written in 
the fourteenth century, and its contents are all, with cne ex- 
ception, of a religious character. Besides these manuscripts, 
the library contains beautiful fac-s¢mmzles of others, an extensive 
collection of valuable modern books, and some very interesting 
autographs. Here may also be seen the Lord. Chancellor’s 
cnair of the Irish House of Lords, and the mace of the Irish 
House of Commons. 


AUTOMATIC. EXTINCTION OF FIRES. 


MEETING of the Association of the Manchester 

Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers was 
held last week at the Manchester Athenzeum, Mr. Arthur 
Jacob, borough surveyor for Salford, presiding. 

Mr. J. H. Lynde, president of the Association, read a paper 
on * The apparatus for the automatic extinction of fires.” The 
object of the apparatus, he said, was to automatically extinguish 
a fire at its outbreak, when a comparatively small quantity of 
water directed immediately on the flames is sufficient for the 
purpose. The distribution of the water is effected by means of 
automatic sprinklers, and the principle on which these act is the 
low melting point of a mixture of the metals bismuth, lead, 
cadmium, and tin, forming a solder. The sensitive sprinkler 
restrains the flow of water until the temperature in its vicinity 
reaches the melting point of the solder used in its construction. 
When this temperature is attained the water is released, and 
flows through and is distributed by the sprinkler in the form of 
spray. Sprinklers might be divided into two classes, namely, 
valve sprinklers and sealed sprinklers. In the former the flow 
of water is restrained by a valve held up to its seat by some 
mechanical arrangement, depending for its release upon 
sensitive solder. In the latter class the flow is restrained by a 
seal of sensitive solder. Neither of these plans had at present 
resulted in the production of a theoretically perfect sprinkler. 
Valve sprinklers were weaker than sealed sprinklers, more 
liable to leakage and damage, and depended more or less 
upon delicate mechanical construction. Valve sprinklers were 
more sensitive than any of the ordinary patterns of sealed 
sprinklers. Sealed sprinklers were stronger and less liable 
to leakage than valve sprinklers. In his opinion the following 
constitute the essential points in making a perfect sprinkler :— 
The materials used should be entirely free from liability to 
corrosion, decay, or change by the action of water, air, or 
time. The construction should be strong, simple, and not 
liable to leakage, derangement, or loss of parts on opening. 
It should be of such a size and shape as will protect it from 
damage by sweeping or whitewash brushes. No undefined 
strains should be imposed upon its parts, and the sensitive 
solder should not be in contact with the water before or during 
the separation of the seal. Sprinklers with fixed valve seats, 
depending for their action upon yokes, levers, and screws, were 
not to be depended upon, as, in addition to the water pressure, 
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special and undefined strains to prevent leakage were imposed 
upon particular parts, which in time were likely to prove detri- 
mental to the stability of the apparatus. The first sprinkler to 
come largely into use was invented by Mr. Parmelee, the 


‘pioneer of this subject in America, and was of the sealed type. 


It was now obsolete. Tests showed that it was less sensitive 
and less in capacity of discharge than any other sprinkler in 
use ; and yet the whole experience with this sprinkler had been 
a success. This fact spoke volumes for the efficiency of sprink- 
lers even of a very insensitive and imperfect construction. 
From February 1877 to May 1884 128 fires occurred in America 
in buildings fitted'up with automatic sprinklers, the majority of 
which were “ Parmelee.” In 69 cases’no claim for damage was 
made on insurance companies, and in the vast majority of the 
remainder the claim was of nominal amount, and represented 
water damage rather than property burned. In the nine years 
ending in 1885 631 fires occurred in buildings unpretected by 
automatic apparatus which were insured by the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company. Two hundred and fifty- 
five claims were made, the average loss per fire being 7,361 
dols. During four years ending in 1885 102 fires occurred in 
buildings protected by “ Grinnell” sprinklers. Nineteen claims 
were made, and the average loss per fire was 112 dols., or one- 
sixtieth of the loss which occurred in unprotected buildings. 
The application of the apparatus to a building indicated that 
the proprietor had a real interest in preventing damage by fire, 
and proved his édoud fides in a manner that must commend itself 
to insurance companies. The frequent occurrence of serious 
fires called attention to the desirability of reliable means of 
protection which would automatically check the fire before it 
had obtained such a headway as to defy the efforts of the most 
perfectly organised fire brigade. 

In the discussion which ensued Mr. Yates (honorary 
secretary) asked if Mr. Lynde could state how much damage 


“had been caused by water in places where the apparatus was 


in use. 

Mr. Lynde replied in the negative. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to cost, he said that 16s. per sprinkler would cover 
everything at the outset. 

Mr. Tozer, superintendent of the Manchester fire brigade, 
said he had seen many hundreds of experiments with various 
kinds of inventions for the purpose of subduing fires in their 
early stages, but in every case the inventors made the experi- 
ments favourable to themselves and in such a way as we did 
not find fires generally break out. Fires were like thieves, 
they often lurked in corners and cupboards. If a fire broke 
out in the centre of a pile of goods a sprinkler would prove of 
non-effect. In spite, however, of certain defects, he was of 
opinion that wherever a sprinkler can be brought into play fire 
will speedily cease.. In some trials he had witnessed the effect 
was almost magical. He hoped that in mills and workshops 
these sprinklers would be introduced, because he believed they 
would be the means of preventing much destruction. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Lynde for his paper. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


HE usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday, Sir W. Fettes Douglas, vice-president, in the 
chair. In the first paper, Dr. Daniel Wilson illustrated the 
changes in style and treatment of the representation of the 
Crucifixion at different periods in ecclesiastical art, with special 
reference to certain examples in the west of Scotland, notable 
for their peculiarly Celtic treatment. The second paper was a 
notice of the exploration of two prehistoric cemeteries at 
Pitreavie, Dunfermline, by Mr. Henry Beveridge, F.S.A. Scot., 
of Pitreavie, who came to the conclusion that both cemeteries 
were assignable to the age of bronze. The third paper was a 
notice by Mr. Alexander Hutcheson, F.S.A.Scot., architect, 
Dundee, of a sculptured stone recently discovered at the Farina 
Mill, Murthly, Perthshire. The sculptures are in good preserva- 
tion and very quaintly executed, and the hope was expressed 


that this interesting example of early Celtic sculpture would be ~ 


deposited in the National Museum. In the next paper, Mr. 
Peter Miller, F.S.A. Scot., gave an interesting account of the 
origin. and early history of the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
chiefly from documentary sources hitherto unpublished, tracing 


it back to the old bell-house, for which a charter was granted 
by Robert II. in 1336, and giving a sketch of the various. 


changes, both of the Tolbooth and of the row of Luckenbooths 
which in later times encumbered the High Street. 
paper the Bishop of Limerick submitted a new reading of the 
bilingual inscription on the stone at Newton of Insch, Aber- 
deenshire, in which, although the investigation was not quite 
complete, he had succeeded in ascertaining the name of the 
person commemorated, the year of his death, and the language 
in which the mystic legend on the face of the stone was 
written, ; 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE programme of arrangements for the Birmingham 
meeting of the British Association has just. been issued. 
It meets on Wednesday, September 1, when Sir Lyon Playfair 
resigns the presidency, which will be assumed by Sir William 
Dawson, C.M.G., F.R.S., the eminent Canadian geologist, Prin- 
cipal of M’Gill College, Montreal. It seems peculiarly appro- 
priate that in the year of our great Colonial Exhibition the 
presidency of this great scientific body should be conferred 
upon an eminent colonist. In the permanent staff there is no 
alteration, except that the new secretary, Mr. A. S, Atchison, 
assumes full responsibility for the first time in place of Professor 
Bonney. The local secretaries are Mr. J. Barham Carslake, 
the Rev. D. H. W. Crosskey, and Mr. C. J. Hart, and the local 
treasurer is Mr. J. D. Goodman. The following are the presi- 
dents of the various sections :—(A) Mathematical and Physical 
Science, Professor G. H. Darwin, F.R.S.; (B) Chemical 
Science, William Crookes, F.R.S.; (C) Geology, Professor 
S. G. Bonney, F.R.S.; (D) Biology, William Carruthers, 
F.R.S.; (E) Geography, General Sir F.-J. Goldsmid, 
K.C.S.1, C.B.; (F) Economic Science and Statistics, John 
Biddulph Martin, F.S.S.; (G) Mechanical Science, Sir James 
N. Douglass, M.I.C.E.; (H) Anthropology, Sir George 
Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P. On Thursday evening, September 2, 
there will be a sozrée ; on Friday, September 3, at 8.30, a dis- 
course on ‘‘ The Sense of Hearing,” by Professor W. Ruther- 
ford, M.D., F.R.S. ; on Monday evening, September 6, at 8.30, 
a discourse on ‘‘Soap Bubbles,” by A. W. Ricker, M.A, 
F.R.S. ; on Tuesday evening, September 7, at 8 P.M., a soirée. 
Great efforts are being made in Birmingham to render the 
meeting an unprecedented social as well as scientific success. 
Already, moreover, several of the sectional committees have had 
meetings to organise the work of their section. Among the 
exhibitions to be arranged for, we believe, is the educational 
collection of the Royal Geographical Society exhibited in 
Great Marlborough Street last winter, and at present in 
Edinburgh. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE NORTH. 


HE annual meeting of the Archzological and Architectural 

Society of Durham and Northumberland was held last 

week in Bishop Cosin’s library, Durham, under the presidency 

of the Rev. Dr. Greenwell. According to the Durham Adver- 
Ziser, the Chairman spoke as follows on the occasion :— 

Their first meeting last year was at Barnardcastle and 
Egglestone Priory. Of course they had visited Barnardcastle 
on more than one occasion before, and therefore it was totally 
unnecessary to offer any remarks upon it, except that they saw 
there the grave of the historian of Durham, William Hutchinson. 
They, with almost every other person connected with the 
county, were grieved to see there was no memorial of a man of 
such importance in connection with the history of the county. 
Of course it was William Hutchinson who really laid the 
foundation ; nay, he not only laid the foundation, but went a 
long way in raising the superstructure of Surtees’s larger 
history. It was then mentioned that there was a scheme on 
foot with the object of raising some memorial to this eminent 
man, and it was resolved that the Society should subscribe 
towards such a good work as that, but he had not heard any- 
thing more since. However, if the scheme was carried out the 
Society’s subscription would be forthcoming towards it, and he 
believed every person connected with the county would say that 
it was a right and proper expenditure. On their road to 
Barnardcastle they passed a very interesting ecclesiastical 
structure, the old Bede Kirk, the remains of which they got a 
very good view by getting up into the loft of the byre. With 
regard to Egglestone Priory, it was an exceedingly interesting 
ruin, and was situated in the most lovely country conceivable. 
They had the advantage of being conducted over the ruin by Mr. 
Hodgson, who had bestowed special attention on it,and who there 
read them a most elaborate and exhaustive account of it, which he 
(the President) thought should appear in the Society’s transactions. 
Their second meeting was at Simonburn Church, Chipchase 
Castle, and Houghton Castle. With regard to Houghton 
Castle, it was a very interesting place indeed. Simonburn 
Church had been restored. Still it was a church of considerable 
interest. Chipchase Castle was also visited. It was not a 
castle, but a Peel tower of more than ordinary size, to which 
had been added a seventeenth-century building, thus making it 
a very handsome and very commodious dwelling-house. Their 
next meeting was at Alnwick Abbey and Church, and Colding- 
ham Priory. Of Alnwick Abbey nothing remained except the 
tower of the entrance gateway, which was a fortified place. But 
a great deal had been done there during the last three years in 
making bare the foundations, so that the whole ground plan of 
the church and the various buildings connected with it could be 
seen. Thus they could form a good judgment of what this 
building was in its entirety. At Hulme Abbey, which was 


situated in one of the most. lovely parts of the park of the 
Duke of Northumberland, there was a good deal more left, 
which was also of very great interest. The main part was a 
large tower, which was formed into a dwelling-house during the 
sixteenth century. The second day they visited Coldingham, 
with regard to which, as they were going there again this year, 
he would not say anything, except to mention its charming 
situation, and the splendid views otainabl: from it on a 
fine day. They saw there tke site of an original Anglo- 
Saxon monastery, which wes close upon the shore. They also 
saw the remains of a chapel, which was a building of a much 
later period. He could only say that he did not remember 
any sight more splendid than the view they had from 
this place, they being favoured for their last meeting there 
with a magnificent day. Their next meeting was at Hart and 
Hartlepool. At the former place they experienced a very great 
astonishment. The vicar, who is a very excellent gentlee 
man, had with the aid of two old masons, who were almost 
past work, taken in hand the reparation of the old church, and 
he (the President) could only say that the greatest credit was 
due to them for having done so. The old church was in a con- 
dition of decay, and very considerable portions of the walls 
were bulging out, and altogether there were signs of ruin 
about it. But the vicar and these two old men took the work 
in hand, and they did everything in the most careful way. 
The old stones of the walls were carefully taken out, and then 
run in with cement. The walls had thus been made plumb, 
and in every respect the work was ci r.ied out in the way it ought 
to be by those who had to operate upon an ancient church. 
No feature had been destroyed, and the only thing one could 
object to, and in respect to that there was some little consola- 
tion in this case, was in removing the plaster from the walls. 
The vicar, like many other persons, seemed to have a notion 
that our churches formerly had no plaster on the walls, but 
that they were left in all their nakedness. How any person 
could conceive that our ancestors would leave a building in 
such a condition he could not imagine. Certainly, the walls 
without piaster had a very hideous aspect. But, as he had 
previously intimated, in the case of Hart there was some 
excuse, because the plaster had become very rotten, and came 
away in large patches, but those places ought to have been 
carefully replastered. Unfortunately it had been left without 
plaster, showing the cemented joints of the stones. The 
cement, however, he had been told, would become lighter, 
and correspond more with the colour of the stone. In 
carrying out the work referred to at Hart, the vicar came 
upon the remains of what unquestionably was the chancel 
arch of a pre-Conquest church, and above that was a triangular 
opening which would open out from the nave into the chancel. 
That was a feature characteristic of pre-Conquest work. Of 
course they all knew there was a pre-Conquest establishment 
there, and they also knew from the remains of sculptured 
fragments of sepulchral crosses, of which several were found 
when the vicar and his men were engaged carrying out the 
repairs previously referred to. He did not know that anything 
had pleased him more during recent years than the discovery 
of the remains of this Anglican church. Of course it did not 
come up to what was discovered at Escomb, because there 
they had a church in its entirety, but as the discovery at Hart 
came upon them totally unexpected, it certainly proved a great 
delight. In addition to that, they had the satisfaction of 
finding a vicar who was careful of his old church, and anxious 
that no feature of it should be destroyed. At Hart there was 
also a remarkably fine fi'tteenth-century font, one of which 
there were very few specimens in this part of England. But 
in addition to that they found the old Norman font of the 
church, which was under the tower concealed from view. 
It was a large font with pillars at each corner, and evidently 
of Norman times. The remainder of the day was spent at 
Hartlepool. He need not trouble them with many remarks 
respecting the latter place. They there saw the remains of 
one of the finest churches in the diocese—most exquisitely 
delicate work, and at the same time work of great strength ; 
a design which, when seen in its entirety, must have 
represented one of the noblest buildings in the north 
of England. There now only remained the nave, tower, 
and a portion of the choir. That concluded their meet- 
ings for last year, but he had something to say regard- 
ing the special meeting he called, because he had been a 
good deal blamed for what he then did. But he did it for the 
best, and what he then did he would do again. It was repre- 
sented to him that a large sum of money was going to be spent 
upon Ryton Church, and he knew that Ryton Church did not 
require such a large sum of money spent upon it unless they 
were going todo some damage. But it was found that a good 
deal of the money was to bespent upon an organ _ He thought 
the clergy nowadays were rather too much inclined to give 
way to have large organs in their churches ; and very often by 
getting a large organ into a church a great deal of damage was 
done to the church one way or the other, more especially by the 
erection of organ chambers. Our ancestors did without organ 
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chambers, and he did not see why we should not also do with- 
out them. ‘Those present might think that very extraordinary 
to come from him, who was always in favour of “ change,” but 
still at the same time he thought there were occasions when it 
was well to let well alone, and stick to the old ways, especially 
with regard to organs. He strongly deprecated the erection of 
these organ chambers. There was a desire to have everything 
at the east end, and it was in accordance with that desire that 
in many instances they had those dreadful organ chambers 
built. Having deprecated the present system of paying 
architects a Percentage on the money spent upon a building, 
the President went on to refer to the contemplated alterations in 
connection with Holy Trinity, Gateshead. The work had not yet 
een commenced, and before it could be started a faculty 
would have to be obtained from the Chancellor’s Court. The 
clergy were very much in the habit of doing things without a 
faculty, and he was sorry to say that the destruction which took 
place at South Church, under the very eye of the bishop, was 
done illegally, and, if any of the parishioners chose to take pro- 
ceedings, they could compel the then vicar to put back the 
building into the same condition it was before the alterations 
took place. Now he did not say that he should like to see 
Archdeacon Long saddled with the payment of several thousand 
pounds, because they could not possibly get the old thing back 
again, but he should be mulcted in something. The clergy 
ought, above all other people, to obey the law, and not break it, 
because they thus set an example which was very much to be 
reprehended. But it was certainly very surprising to him (the 
President) that under the very eye of the bishop, who was the 
thead of the Church in the diocese, his lordship should have 
allowed a building to be altered in the way it was when it was 
absolutely illegal to do it without a faculty, and there was no 
faculty obtained then. The bishop’s consent was of no avail. 
Before any alterations could be legally carried_out, a faculty, 
which could only be got from the Chancellors Court, must be 
obtained. The alterations in connection with Holy Trinity 
Church, Gateshead, could not be proceeded with until a faculty 
was granted. No such faculty had as yet been obtained, and, 
if any steps were taken to alter the old building without a 
faculty, he hoped there were plenty of persons who would 
see that a stop was put to it in the beginning. There was 
another piece of destruction which he was obliged to men- 
tion, because it was the duty of their Society to bring before 
the public anything which took place of a destructive nature. 
Public bodies, as they knew, were more liable or could be more 
justly interfered with than private persons. Of course a man’s 
private house was his castle, and if a man in his own house 
attempted to do anything destructive they could not stop. him, 
but at the same time they could deprecate it. Now in the castle 
of Durham some mischief had lately been committed. No 
doubt it had been done without the intention to destroy, but 
still people who were in charge of such a building ought to be 
careful of what they did. The castle of Durham was a building 
of high antiquity, and full of old associations, and the kitchen, 
which he recommended them all to see, remained in its entirety 
until a few weeks ago. The kitchen was. possessed of its ancient 
tables, and the table of a kitchen, as they all knew, was a very 
important piece of furniture. In the castle of Durham there 
were the old tables on which the dishes to be served in the 
‘ishop’s hall were first placed, and who could say what great 
men of ancient days, including Bishop Hatfield himself, may 
not probably have eaten food which once rested on these very 
tables. But a few weeks ago a new fireplace was put in the 
kitchen, and therefore it was necessary to shorten one of the 
tables in order that the cook might get round without being 
herself roasted in the operation. If that was the case, he 
thought it might have been managed without shortening the 
table. But shortening it was a trifle compared to what was 
really done. These kitchen tables had very magnificent massive 
oak supports, as sound as a bell, and would have lasted for a 
thousand years to come; and, notwithstanding this, those in 
charge of the work first of all shortened the table, they then 
planed the top of the unfortunate table ; but, worst of all, they 
took away its legs and put in their places turned deal legs with 
yellow coloured frames. He had noticed that the new work in 
connection with this table had already warped, and, therefore, 
it could not be said to be of the same useful character as the 
original. However that was what had been done to the kitchen 
table in the castle, and he hoped the authorities of the castle 
would not be angry with him for what he had said. They were 
angry with him for what he once said about the Norman 
Gallery, but he thought they had got over that now. A short 
time ago he visited the castle, and during his peregrinations in 
the remote parts of it he caught a severe cold. However, not- 
withstanding that he could assure them there was some very 
interesting work in the remote parts of the castle of which 
mobody knew anything, inasmuch as nobody had ever seen the 
greater part of it. He thought that some time or other their 
Society must have a meeting at Durham, when they could 
inspect the castle and the parish churches. There were some 
very early remains under Pudsey’s great hall, cross walls with 


recesses and doorways in them, and some very curious erections, 
which were very difficult indeed to comprehend. There was 
further a great deal of interest in connection with the cellars. 
The President concluded his address by an allusion to the 
restoration of the church of Stratford-on-Avon. 


THE TOMBS OF MYCENAZA. 


HE following letter from Mr. A. J. Evans, of the Ashmolean 
Museum, appears in the 7zmes :— ; 

It certainly is not the fault of your anonymously well- 
known correspondent at Athens if Dr. Schliemann is not by 
this time finally demolished. The mask is torn away at last 
and we find Agamemnon, king of men, personated by an in- 
trusive Celt. That the tombs in the so-called Agora of Mykénze 
are of the same date as the interments within them your corre- 
spondent admits. But the tombs themselves belong not to a 
remote and prehistoric past, but to a late period in the decline 
of Greece. We have to deal with “the remains of some 
obscure, barbarous tribe which reoccupied the ruins of the old 
cities and established a temporary rule there during the decay 
of Greece.” As to the objects contained in the tombs, some 
archaic scraps may have got in from the dust-heaps of the pre- 
historic city, but of their general character your correspondent 
has little doubt. They are Celtic, the bronze swords are Celtic, 
and the tombstones above them are Celtic too. The date of 
the interment is of the third or even the second century B.C., 
and the general conclusion at which we are at liberty to arrive 
is that the deposits were due to “the barbarian tribes who in or 
about the time of Pyrrhus penetrated into and ravaged Greece, 
carrying with them the spoils of her cities.” 

Now, sir, it does not appear to me to be necessary to follow 
Dr. Schliemann in all his conclusions. I am not writing to 
you to plead for Agamemnon. When the palace of Tiryns is 
relegated to a Byzantine age we may leave the innovator to 
reckon with Dr. Dérpfeld. Permit me, however, to record my 
humble opinion, as one who has also examined the results of 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations on the spot, that, whatever may 
be “the hallucinations of an unscientific enthusiast,” the con- 
clusions advanced by the explorer of Troy and Mykénz are 
reasonable and modest beside some of those of your corre- 
spondent. 

These Celtic occupants who have been evolved for us to 
account for the phenomena presented by the tombs of the 
Akropolis of Mykénz were truly a wonderful people. But 
surely the last epithet that should be applied to them is that of 
rude barbarians. On the contrary, they must have possessed 
an archzological knowledge and antiquarian tastes rare at the 
present day. These Celtic intruders, arriving ex hypothest in 
the third or second century before our era, from lands where 
iron had been in general use for two centuries at least, still used 
bronze swords. They were, then, of an exceptionally conserva- 
tive disposition. But their affection for past usages did not by 
any means end here. They also used bronze axes, and, what 
is more remarkable still, axes of a form absolutely unknown to 
the Celtic populations—whether we are to seek their original 
abode in the Danubian or Alpine lands, in Gaul or Italy or 
Britain. But here again their antiquarian knowledge must 
have stood these gifted invaders in good stead, for the form of 
axe which appears among the Mykénzean weapons, and which 
is repeated on their gold ornaments and intaglios, is no other 
than the characteristic double-headed axe of pre-historic Greece, 
of the Aegean Islands of Hissarlik, and other Anatolian cities, 
of Cyprus and Assyria. The capacity of the Celtic barbarians 
of your correspondent for adopting and assimilating archaic 
designs seems, indeed, to have known no limits. These talented 
kinsmen of the ancient Britons outrivalled Castellani in their 
passion for artistic revivalism. As motives for their goldwork 
and jewellery they seem to have had recourse indifferently to 
the pre-historic ceiling of Orchomenos or the frescoes of Tiryns, 
to the marine organisms that characterise the primeval pottery 
of Ialysos and the A.gean Islands, or even to animal and orna- 
mental designs from the archaic sculpturings of Mykenze itself, 
Many of their golden goblets, as well as the répoussé lions that 
adorn them, are almost purely Assyrian, and on their signet 
rings they affect flounced Babylonian figures. 

Rude barbarians, indeed! These Celtic occupants of 
Agamemnon’s site were rather accomplished antiquaries. 
Such, moreover, was apparently their archeological exclusive- 
ness that though, as your correspondent has pointed out, laden 
with the spoils of Greece, they did not choose to associate with 
their interments a single weapon, coin, or ornament, or so much 
as a fragment of a vase belonging to the Hellenic age in which 
they lived, or to any epoch of historic Greece. The spoils of 
Delphi were rigorously excluded. Nothing would content 
them but to deposit with their dead the remains of a remote 
and archaic past. We have before us, in fact, a race of Celtic 
Schliemanns carefully sorting out the remains from rifled 
cyclopean vaults, like those, let us say, of Spata or Menidhi, 
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from the relics of all later times, and it must be acknowledged 
that they executed the delicate task with the skill of accom- 
plished connoisseurs. 

Such are only some of the complicated improbabilities and 
preposterous perversities in which the theory of your too 
ingenious correspondent seems to land us. But what I venture 
ito consider the profound error inherent in his conclusions does 
not interfere with the justness of the premisses on which they 
seem to be principally based. ; 

If we look at Mykénz as representing a certain stage in 
Hellenic civilisation, the appearance of many of the forms and 
ornaments discovered by Dr. Schliemann must remain an 
inexplicable phenomenon. Perhaps, however, the most abiding 
impression carried away by one who has explored those 
primeval domes and minutely examined the objects discovered 
in the Akropolis tomb is that between Mykénz and the Greece 
historically known to us there is a great gulf fixed. There is 
much in the shapes before us that runs parallel to the sources 
of Greek civilisation. There are present even common 
elements ; but we feel through it all that this is not the source. 
We have to deal with an isolated fragment, as it were, of 
Western Asia set down bodily on Hellenic soil. Mykénz turns 
its back to Europe. It transports us eastward, and it is pre- 
cisely in this fact that I detect the underlying element of truth 
in your correspondent’s criticisms. Radically different in their 
essential forms as the objects found at Mykénz are from the 
Celtic of any period, it cannot be denied that there are in the 
purely ornamental parts some elements that have a curiously 
“late Celtic” look. There are certain designs, such as the 
trefoi convolutions on some of the gold discs and studs, that if 
present on an object found in Gaul or Britain would stamp it as 
of “ late Celtic” date. At Mykénz, however, these designs are 
anerely developments and variations of awhole class of ornamen- 
tation, the general faczes of which—and notably the Assyrian 
border and double spiral—conclusively demonstrate that it is 
derived from the same Oriental source as the objects with which 
it is associated. But the Eastern sources to which we are thus 
referred have an undoubted connection with certain types 
characteristic of the close of the bronze and the beginning of 
the iron age in Danubian and Alpine regions occupied at that 
period by a Celtic population. Recent discoveries of cemeteries 
belonging to that period in the Caucasus, and notably that of 
Koban, have now revealed to us the existence of a close con- 
nection between the bronze culture of the lands of the Assyrian 
border and the Celtic lands of the Middle Danube, not to speak 
-of more distant sites, in the early centuries of the first 
millennium before our era. What is more, the characteristic 
-ornaments on some of the Caucasian forms include elements 
like the double spiral, and certain forms of animals which, 
peing derived, no doubt, from the same originals as those 
‘from which Mykénz drew, show certain analogies with these 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann. The full extent and course of 
this current of Oriental influence flowing from Pontic—perhaps 
/Egean—shores to the Celtic regions and elsewhere, is only 
gradually being revealed to us ; but the occurrence of designs 
«characteristic of some of the Mykénzean remains on Celtic 
relics of a considerably later date may be ultimately shown to 
have been due to successive waves from a common Eastern 
-source. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN TRURO. 


PUBLIC meeting, convened by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
architect, was held lately in the Corn Exchange, Truro 

‘for the purpose of explaining the action of the Town Counci 
in regard to a warehouse which Mr. Polkinhorn proposed to 
-erect, for which Mr. Trevail had prepared plans. It was to be 
one of the largest buildings of its class in the West of England. 
Mr. Trevail, in the course of a long speech, said that in the erec- 
‘tion of such a building his reputation as a professional man was 
-at stake, and he had to consider carefully in order to insure its 
-stability. The first thing was to make sure of the foundations, 
.and the erection of this building had been stopped entirely on 
account of the objections raised by the Council to the proposed 
foundations. Mr. Trevail then explained by diagram the nature 
of the provisions he had made for the foundations of the 
‘building, and stated that, allowing for the variation of the batter 
of the existing river wall, he had made no encroachment on 
rthe river at the tidal line, and little or no encroachment at the 
mud line. But in order to secure the heavy superstructure of 
the building, he had made provision for throwing out a concrete 
bench about three feet below the bed of the river, and this had 
“been objected to by the Council, on the ground that it was an 
«encroachment detrimental to the interests of the city. This 
“Opposition on the part of the Council had frustrated the 
-development of Mr. Polkinhorn’s scheme, and the question he 
-had to ask was whether their trustees for the prosperity of the 
-Gity were acting in accord with their wishes in preventing the 
erection of such a building. Seeing that no craft drawing 
«deep water could go above Boscawen Bridge, it was fair to assume 


that the city would not require to deepen the channel; but even 
if his plans had been carried out the channel could still have 
been deepened six feet, and he thought they would grant that 
that was as much as would ever be required above Boscawen 
Bridge. Having complained of being misrepresented by the 
chairman of the River Committee, Mr. Trevail drew attention 
to the state of things which permitted the Town Council to 
hold their meetings 7 camera, issue their version of the story, 
and give no one interested a chance to reply. In this way 
they packed the public with their information ; but he intimated 
that when they packed the public with information which was 
detrimental to him he was determined to make a reply. 
Reverting again to the proposed concrete bench below the bed 
of the river, Mr. Trevail said that if he had submitted his 
plans to the municipality of any other port, and had made no 
provision for this bench, they would have compelled him to do 
so before they had passed the plans. The erection of such a 
large building as that originally proposed meant not only the 
first cost but also a large expenditure in labour to keep it 
going ; and it had been estimated that the quay dues from 
merchandise landed to this warehouse would amount to 200/. 
or 300/.a year. Instead of such a building being stopped, 
everything should have been done to foster its erection. [he 
dimensions of the building having been so materially reduced, 
he apprehended no further difficulty with regard to the founda- 
tions ; but now there was “the great pilaster question.” Mr. 
Trevail pointed out that, whereas in front of the cottages adjoining 
Mr. Polkinhorn’s site railings were allowed to project four feet, 
and in front of that there was a line of pavement on which they 
had good reason to infer the owner of the property had some 
lien, objection was taken by the Council to the pilasters of this 
building being brought out 4 inches beyond the frontage line. 
Had he omitted to provide for this projection, in order to insure 
the stability of the building, his plans would have been refused 
by the authorities of other towns To further illustrate the 
anomaly of the Council’s objection, Mr. Trevail stated that the 
doorway of the very building in which they were assembled 
projected 6 inches beyond the frontage line of the building. 
That could be passed in the principal thoroughfare of the city, 
but in the little by-way in which Mr. Polkinhorn proposed to 
build a projection of 4 inches could not be tolerated. So far as 
he knew to the contrary, it was because of this projection that 
the “ junior plans ” were blocked ; but although “the high and 
mighty Council” had had various discussions, although his 
letter to them was dated March 30, they had not yet deigned to 
favour him with a reply. In conclusion, Mr. Trevail proposed 
a resolution expressing regret at the action of the Town Council 
in relation to the projected improvement, declaring such action 
to be unjustifiable under the circumstances, and calling upon 
the Council to remove the present impediments to the progress 
of the works. 

Mr. Howell Hill, in seconding the resolution, said he thought 
the dispute between the Council and Mr. Polkinhorn should 
have been settled by arbitration. 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


HE fifth lecture on early Christian symbolism in Great 

Britain was delivered by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, C.E., 

on Wednesday, the 5th inst., the subject of the lecture being 
Norman sculpture. 

Before the Norman conquest in 1066, Ireland, he said, was 
the place whence Christian art spread to England, Scotland, 
and Wales. In the subsequent period Normandy took its 
place, and the style showed the influence of Rome and 
Scandinavia predominating over that of the Eastern Church. 
In pre-Norman times sculpture was used very sparingly in the 
decoration of ecclesiastical buildings in Great Britain, the chief 
examples which have survived to the present time being the 
crucifixes over the doorways of round towers, as at Brechin, 
and slabs built into the walls of Saxon churches, as .at 
Bradford-on-Avon. There were but few Norman buildings 
in existence, he said, which were erected before the year 
I1oo, and the great majority of the highly ornamental churches 
belong to the twelfth century. About 1185, when the Temple 
Church in England was commenced, the Norman style was 
superseded by the pointed Gothic. The richest decorative 
sculpture was found in simple parish churches in remote 
districts, which remained unchanged, while the more important 
cathedrals had most of their ancient features swept away. 

The various parts of the Norman were described with an 
explanation of their technical terms. The portions upon which 
symbolic sculpture were found were the tympana of the door- 
ways and the fonts, which were far more elaborate in the 
twelfth century than at any subsequent period. The lecturer 
described the most common representations on the tympana of 
the doorways—the cross, the “Agnus Dei,’ and “Christ in 
Glory ”—and remarked on the association of the latter with 
figures of beasts, as at Dalmeny Church, implying that there 
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was some spiritual meaning attached to these, and that they 
were not mere grotesques, as had been supposed. The repre- 
sentations on a great many of the tympana were intended to 
symbolise the never-ceasing conflict between good and evil, 
among which were St. George and St. Michael fighting the 
dragon, and Christ bruising the serpent’s head with the cross. 
The symbolism found on the Norman fonts was examined, and 
it was shown that the shape of the surface to be decorated had 
a considerable influence on the design, being specially suitable 
for a series of figures or scenes placed round the cylindrical bowl. 
Some of the subjects were chosen as having special reference 
to the use of the font, such as the “ Baptism of Christ.” “The 
Temptation of Adam and Eve” was almost the only scene from 
the Old Testament found on the fonts; but subjects from the 
New Testament were not uncommon, being copied probably 
from the series of miniatures illustrating the life of Christ in the 
MSS. psalters. 

The concluding lecture of the series was delivered on Friday, 
the 7th inst., and in it Mr, Romilly Allen dealt with “The 
Medizval Bestiaries, and the light they throw on early Chris- 
tian Symbolism.” The lecturer said that the line of inquiry 
pursued in the present investigation was suggested originally 
by Dr. J. Anderson, who was the first to point out that the 
explanation of much of the more obscure symbolism of the 
early sculptured stones of Scotland was to be found in the 
Medizval works on natural history, known as bestiaries, or 
books of beasts. It was observed that animal forms entered 
very largely into the decoration of Christian monuments and 
buildings in the Middle Ages, and that from their intimate 
association with well-known symbols of the most sacred 
character, it was to be inferred that these zoomorphic features 
were not mere grotesques or freaks of fancy on the part of the 
designers, but were intended to convey a spiritual lesson to the 
minds of the initiated. 

' The questions to be considered were—(1) Whether there 
was any evidence in contemporary literature of the existence 
of a system of symbolism, founded upon the characteristics of 
the animal world, during the Middle Ages ; and (2) Whether it 
could be shown that such a system was ever applied to the 
decoration of Christian monuments and buildings. In dealing 
With the first, the lecturer said that there was hardly any library 
of importance which did not contain several manuscript copies 
of zoological treatises called bestiaries, varying in date from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century, and written in Latin, French, 
Saxon, German, and Armenian. In the bestiaries the appear- 
ance and habits of each animal was described separately, and 
at the conclusion a moral was appended, as in A‘sop’s Fables, 
showing how the characteristics of the beast might be applied 
in a spiritual sense to the doctrines of Christianity. The 
author of the original bestiary was unknown, but many of the 
stories were to be found in the list of unclean beasts drawn 
up by Moses, and explained in the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Barnabas. 

The various manuscripts and texts were reviewed by the 
lecturer, who then proceeded to answer the second question by 
showing that on the thirteenth-century windows of Bourges 
Cathedral the stories of the pelican and the lion from the 
bestiary were illustrated and inscribed, being used as types of 
the resurrection, and associated with Scriptural scenes having 
the same meaning. Also on the front of Strasburg Cathedral 
there was a sculptured frieze of the fourteenth century consist- 
ing partly ofsubjects taken directly from the bestiary, and corre- 
sponding exactly with the illustrations in the manuscripts, and 
partly of scenes from Scripture. Lastly, it was shown that on 
a Norman doorway of the twelfth century at Alne, near York, 
there was a series of sculptured subjects taken from the bestiary 
with the name of each inscribed in Latin. The last portion of 
the lecture was devoted to investigating how far the bestiary 
could be applied to explain other inscribed sculptures on Norman 
buildings and Celtic monuments. 

In concluding, he said that the general result of the investi- 
gation was that the existence of the spiritualised bestiary and 
its application to Christian sculpture in the twelfth century 
might be considered as proved, but that with regard to the 
early sculptured stones of Scotland, although it was probable 
that many of the subjects were taken from the bestiary, it could 
not be proved to be absolutely the case until either inscribed 
examples or an earlier illustrated manuscript than we now 
possessed were discovered. The sculptured details of churches 
abroad would probably yield valuable results if more fully ex- 
plored, and now that attention was called to the subject, it was 
to be hoped that archzeologists would not rest until the sym- 
bolism of the monuments of their native country had been 
fully made out. 


The Evesham Town Council at a meeting on Wednesday 
sanctioned an alteration in the by-laws relating to new buildings, 
under which the continuation of partition walls above the roof 
in the case of buildings under 30 feet in height will be dispensed 
with. 


A SANITARY EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


§ Brae Sanitary Exhibition, organised by the Society of Public 
: Medicine and Professional Hygiene, was inaugurated-on 
Saturday morning. According to the Zzmes the exhibition is 
strictly limited to questions of urban sanitation, and is 
thoroughly free from any commercial purport ; indeed, it may 
prove somewhat too scientific, serious, and technical to attract 
the general public. Nevertheless, it should receive the warmest 
encouragement, for it is the first effort made in: this direction 
to convey those lessons of practical hygiene which are'so much 
needed in France. Without criticising individually the different 
exhibits, it may be said that the French have made wonderful 
progress during the last two years in the imitation of: English 
sanitary appliances. Further, it is even more important to 
note that French plumbers are now beginning to learn how to 
fix sanitary apparatus. Only a year or so ago it was necessary 
to send to England for plumbers. At Nice, Cannes, and other’ 
places, where some houses are drained on scientific principles, 
the work had to be given over to Englishmen, and this 
necessarily added to the expense, and gave rise to certain 
hostile prejudices. Now a house may be properly drained on 
English principles by French workmen, using French appli- 
ances. This will greatly facilitate the adoption on a large 
scale of those methods which alone can protect dwellings from 
the constant invasion of sewer gas. Spr 

The English firms who have for so long fought this uphill 
battle on the French market are represented at the exhibition. 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. and Mr. George Jennings show their 
well-known and highly-appreciated patents, by the side of 
inaumerable French adaptations. The Roger Field automatic 
flush tank also finds many imitators. In the artificial mechani- 
cal ventilation and warming of schools and similar buildings, 
combined with M. Emile Trélat’s system of. unilateral light for 
the improvement and préservation of the sight, the French 
have little to learn from England; but, on the contrary, much 
practical experience and knowledge to import. The exhibition 
is held at the Caserne Lobat, immediately behind the Hotel de 
Ville, and will remain open for six weeks or two months. 


The Enlargement of the House of Commons. 


StrR,—Some correspondence is going on upon the above 
subject, from which it appears to be taken for granted that it 
will be necessary to enlarge the House to make room for the 
additional members of the new electorate. As, however, ordi- 
nary speakers can only be distinctly heard in a’ chamber of 
limited size, and as it is difficult to hear some speakers in the 
present House, which was advisedly built as small as possible, 
might it not be desirable to try what can be done bya re-' 
arrangement of seats before the size of the chamber is increased ? 
There are now 670 members to be provided for in a full House, 
which, however, does not occur six times in a session. There 
are at present only 520 seats on the ground floor, so that many 
members have to find seats in the galleries, from whence, occa- 
sionally, they address the chair. In these galleries seats are 
provided for ambassadors, strangers, reporters, ladies, peers, 
the Speaker’s friends, and others. I do not know the exact 
number, but if I assume it to be half of those below (260), I 
should doubtless be within the mark. There would thus be 
IIo seats over and above those required for the members of 
Parliament when all were present at exceptionally interesting 
debates, perhaps, as I have said, not more than six times in a. 
session. 

It would not be difficult to frame rules that would render 
this new arrangement unobjectionable in practice. For example, 
to render speaking from the galleries unnecessary, every 
member intending to speak might be entitled by right to a seat 
on the floor of the House. met cs 

I think it will be admitted that the reduction of the seats for 
strangers is aless serious matter than damaging the excellent 
acoustic qualities of the present House by structural erlarge- 
ment.—Yours, &c., AURISTUS. 


Domestic Grates. 


S1rR,—The correspondence which has lately appeared in 
several of the technical journals has, no doubt, awakened a 
considerable amount of public interest in a most important 
question, which, as a rule, is not sufficiently considered by 


architects and builders, who too often select grates by their 
"appearance only, without due regard to their ‘capabilities for 
_ performing their work of warming. dwellings. 


This‘is, no: doubt, in part due to the absence of definite 
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information on the subject, and it is proposed by the Council of 
this Institution to make an exhaustive series of practical tests of 
slow and quick combustion grates, with a view to providing 
‘information as to their relative advantages in a form available 
for general use. The ordinary funds of the Institution are, how- 
ever, not applicable to the purpose, and it is proposed to raise 
a special fund to: meet the cost of the tests, and of publishing a 
report of the same. 

For a purpose of such great importance, not only to archi- 
tects, builders, and makers of grates, but also to the public at 
large, who pay for and use the grates, there should be no diffi- 
culty in raising the comparatively small fund necessary, contri- 
butions to which may be sent to the Secretary, National Smoke 
Abatement Institution, Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W.— 
I am, &c. H. SOWERBY WALLIS, Secretary. 

National Smoke Abatement Institution, Parkes Museum, 
744 Margaret Street, Regent Street, W.: May 7, 1886. 


The Exhibition Turnstiles. 


S1R,—Will you allow us briefly to answer your correspond- 
ents’ letter of last week on the subject of the turnstiles supplied 
by us to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Your corre- 
spondents suggest a reason for the selection of our turnstiles, 
which perhaps is a solace to their own disappointment. May 
we be permitted to suggest another? Norton’s patent register- 
ing turnstiles have stood the test of over thirty years, while 
those of your correspondents were not in existence three years 
ago, and time is an important test for articles of this descrip- 
tion. As a matter of fact, in addition to using them at the 
Fisheries, Health, and Inventions Exhibitions, the authorities 
at South Kensington have employed Norton’s turnstiles for 
twenty-four years ; and it speaks well for their durability and 
efficiency that, although the number has been added to, six of 
those originally supplied in 1862 are still doing duty at the 
principal entrance.—We are, &c., 

LE GRAND & SUTCLIFF. 
Magdala Works, too Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C.: May 12, 1886. 


Walls of Dry Clay Bricks. 
San José, Costa Rica: April 14, 1886. 


SiR,—I see you mention my letter which I wrote to you on 
the subject of Dr. Schliemann’s, ar\d call, therefore, your atten- 
tion to the following errors :—First, you mention my living in 
Vera Cruz, which is a mistake, as you see above. I live in 
San José, Costa Rica, Central America. My name is not 
““ De Jonghe” but “ De Jongh.” I call further attention to the 
subject of dry walls because you suggest that my letter is a 
puzzle in archzology, and ask the question why the relationship 
exists between the modes of working, &c. Now, I do not know 
if it is generally known that very often walls of dry clay bricks 
are made as follows :—That they are only made from grey clay. 
This clay is first well soaked with water and trodden by men or 
oxen, the same as clay for bricks just to be prepared; after this 
operation it is let alone to rot, when the same operation is con- 
tinued, and straw or hay mixed with it, when it is formed in 
moulds to make bricks from 18 inches by 4 inches by 9g inches, 
but these measures are sometimes made larger or smaller. If 
A1 work has to be made, between each two layers two canes are 
laid to give strength to the wall. I have seen walls of this 
kind of very old age, and have myself erected walls of this kind 
27 feet high. To explain the relationship, I,think this question 
is answered by saying that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, because brick-making has only been introduced in this 
country very recently, remembering that when I came first to 
Central America, fifteen years ago, bricks were hardly known, 
because very few could make them, and those very bad ; now 
there is any amount of brick, but dry-clay bricks (adobes) 
have the preference by some yet, on account of first cost, being 
generally made on the ground of the building, and they will 
still further. be used so long as time is no object.—I remain, 
sir, yours obediently, JOHN I. DE JONGH. 


LEGAL. 


Court of Appeal. 
Before Lord ESHER, and Lords Justices BOWEN and Fry. 
GIRAUD AND OTHERS v. NANCE AND OTHERS, 


This action was brought{against the trustees of a Wesleyan 
chapel in Spitalfields, at the corner of Brick Lane, in Church 
Street, for turning the space over the roof into a common 
lodging-house. It appeared that in 1809 the minister, elders, 
and deacons of the French Church in , Threadneedle Street, let 
the edifice and buildings commonly called the New French 


Church, but now known as the Spitalfields Wesleyan Methodist 


Chapel, in Church Street, and a messuage adjoining thereto in 
Brick Lane, formerly used as a vestry room, but then as a 
Sunday-school, to trustees for the Wesleyans for ninety-nine 
years, the lessees covenanting that they would not at any time 
during the term part with the possession of the chnrch, 
messuage, or premises, or any part, without the leave of the 
lessors, nor convert the church building and premises or any 
part into warehouses or dwelling-houses, or make any alterations 
whatever, without the leave of the lessors, it being declared to 
be the true intent and meaning of all the parties that the build- 
ing and premises called the church thereby let should be used 
only as a place for the public worship of God during the term 
granted. ‘The lessors, the plaintitfs, now complained that the 
defendants, the lessees, had in 1883 proposed to grant a lease 
of the premises to one Brady, who had proposed to lease to one 
Tempany, and that they and the lessees had converted parts 
of the church building and premises leased into a coffee or 
lodging-house, and were using part of the buildings otherwise 
than as a place for the public worship. of God, and that the 
upper floor of the church had been divided into three rooms, and 
that upwards of one hundred beds had been placed in them, 
and communication made between these rooms and the adjoin- 
ing building through the. partition wall, and the plaintiffs 
claimed an injunction to prevent this. The defence setup was 
in substance that the covenants applied only. to the. part of the 
building used as. the church, and that the parts used. as a 
lodging-house were no part of the church, but belonged rather 
to the adjoining building, especially.as. it was shown.that fifty 
years ago it was used. as a. Sunday-school. Mr. Justice Lopes, 
who first heard the case, took that view, and gave judgment for 
the defendants. The plaintiffs appealed. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs contended that the covenants 
applied to the whole of the “edifice and building and premises ” 
leased, and that, therefore, the decision of the learned judge 
was erroneous. The words used, they urged, were general— 
* the edifice or buildings or any part thereof.” 

The counsel for the various defendants contended that the 
covenants applied only to the part of the building or edifice 
used as a church, and not to the rooms over the church, which 
were not accessible from the church, but only from the adjoin- 
ing house or building. There was, they urged, no evidence of 
any structural alteration. [Lord Esher: There is another and 
distinct covenant against that. But do you say that the cove- 
nants only apply to structural alteration? If so, then you might 
use the chapel as a dancing-room. Lord Justice Fry: There 
is a distinct covenant, by way of declaration, that the building 
shall only be used for the worship of God.] The space over 
the chapel was, fifty years ago, used as a Sunday-school, sepa- 
rate from the chapel. The services in the chapel could not 
extend to the space over the roof, which, therefore, could not be 
within the covenant to use it only for the worship of God. 
[Lord Justice Bowen : But it must not be used for any purpose 
inconsistent with it. Lord Esher: The effect of the covenant 
is that you shall not use any part of a building erected as a 
chapel for any other purpose. | 

Lord Esher said the lease was a lease of a structure or 
edifice known as ‘a church,” and an adjoining house or build- 
ing. The first was identified or described or commonly known 
as the new French Church, but its legal description was the 
edifice or church. Then the building adjoining was described 
as a house formerly used for the purpose of a school, not 
necessarily the whole of it, but such part of it as was necessary. 
Then there were certain covenants applying to the church and 
not to the dwelling-house adjoining, and it was not to be used 
for any other purpose ; the “church building” was not to be 
altered without the leave of the lessors, it being declared to be 
the meaning of all parties that it should be used only for the 
worship of God—that is, the building known as the French 
Church, a building built as a church not necessarily that every 
part of it was actually used as a church up to the roof, but the 
whole of it built as a church. It was urged that the loft, or 
upper part of the chapel, was part of the dwelling-house adjoin- 
ing. That might be so if it were shown that at the time of the 
lease it was known and used:as belonging to and part of the 
house ; but of that there was no evidence. No one was called 
as a witness who knew it, nor was any plan or other docu- 
ment produced to prove it. All that was proved was that for 
fifty years the upper part or the room over the chapel 
was used as a Sunday-school. It by no means followed 
from this that it had been part of the house at the time of the 
lease, and there was no evidence from which that could be 
inferred. That being so, upon the construction of the covenant 
itself, it applied to the space or room over the chapel. That 
part was obviously treated as part of the church building, and 
the covenant applied to it. The defendants, trustees of a great 
religious body, who’used the chapel for the purpose of their 
religious worship, used the upper part as a common lodging- 
house. That was not a decent or proper way of using any part 
of the building ; it was not respectful to it. The application, 
therefore, of the plaintiffs for an injunction to restrain it was fair 
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and proper, and ought to be acceded to. The decision, there- 
fore, would be reversed and the injunction granted. 

Lord Justice Bowen concurred. The question, he said, was 
whether the covenant applied to the upper part of the church 
building, the room over the roof of the church, and he thought 
that it did. There was no evidence of its condition at the time 
of the lease, nor of any connection then existing between it and 
the adjoining house. It was true, no doubt, that it had for 
fifty years been used as a Sunday-school, but that was far from 
showing that it was part of the house and not part of the church. 
The lease itself, therefore, must be looked to. It seemed more 
natural to suppose that the room or space over the roof of the 
church went with it, and belonged to it rather than to the 
adjoining house. 

Lord Justice Fry also concurred. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Cowley St. John, Oxford.—The Easter services at the 
church of St. Mary and St. John are rendered more joyous, if 
possible, by the opening of a new organ which has been given 
by Mr. G. Herbert Morrell, of Headington Hill Hall, the cost 
being defrayed out of a second 1,000/. he has generously given 
towards the completion of the church, which still greatly needs 
the tower and spire at the west end. The oak case, with its 
elegant and elaborate tracery and carved work, was designed by 
the architect of the church, Mr. Mardon Mowbray, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Oxford and Eastbourne, and executed by Mr. Thompson, of 
Peterborough, at the cost of over 200/.; while the organ itself 
was built by Mr. Martin, of Oxford, for 450/., provision being 
made for the addition of a choir organ later on. 

Crook.—A new church has just been opened. It consists of 
a chancel, nave, and south transept, estimated to seat five 
hundred persons, together with a vestry and organ chamber, 
and has been erected in Early English style from plans by 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle. The church has been 
built of stone from Witton and Brusselton quarries, by Mr. 
Hilton, of Crook, the joinery having been done by Mr. Lax, of 
Crook. 

Hebburn-upon-Tyne.—The extensive works connected 
with the new church of St. John the Evangelist have just been 
commenced, from designs prepared by Mr. Fredk. R. Wilson, 
of Alnwick, Diocesan Surveyor for the Archdeaconry of Lindis- 
farne. Mr. M. Temple Wilson is the resident architect, and 
Mr. John Munroe, of Hebburn, is the contractor. 

Ipswich.—A memorial stone to commemorate the com- 
mencement of the restoration of the tower of St. Nicholas 
Church has been laid. The tower is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting specimens of Perpendicular work in the town. 
It is as nearly as possible 17 feet 6 inches square, and will, 
when the work is completed, attain an altitude of 66 feet from 
the ground to the highest point of the pinnacles. The walls on 
the ground-floor are 4 feet thick, reduced by set-offs to 2 feet 
3 inches at the belfry stage. Mr. G. Nevard, of Nayland, is 
the contractor, and Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, the archi- 
tect. 

Lincoin.—A Baptist chapel and schools—the Thomas 
Cooper Memorial Chapel—have been opened. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Crosby & Sons, of Lincoln, 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. J. Wallis 
Chapman. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of the new church in 
connection with the Convent of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd at Ford Cemetery has been laid. The church, 
which has been designed by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of 
Westminster, will be 88 feet in length, 52 feet in width, 
and 4o feet in height to the apex of the roof. It has two 
naves, that on the north side being for the use of the 
nuns, and that on the south for the penitents, while the 
north transept is set apart for parochial purposes. The great 
problem was to devise a church wherein three congregations 
were to meet and worship without seeing each other, and 
this the Messrs. Pugin have met by the use of the two naves 
and screen, and the reservation of the transept for the public. 
The top of the cross being cut off in the ground plan, the 
altar is placed against the east wall of the transept, so that all 
can have an uninterrupted view of it without seeing any other 
division in the church. 

Swansea.—A new Catholic church at Greenhill, Swansea, 
in the diocese of Newport and Menevia, for the Very Rev. 
Canon Richards, O.S.B., has just been commenced. It is ona 
most picturesque site, and will be seen from all parts of the 
town. The architects are Messrs. Pugin & Pugin. 

Sapcote.—The church of All Saints, Sapcote, has been 
reopened after restoration. The church is in the Early English 
style, and comprises a chancel, clerestoried nave, and north 
aisle. The principal entrance is through a porch in the aisle, 
and at the west end is an embattled tower, surmounted by a 
spire, which rises to a height of 120 feet. The work has been 
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carried out by Messrs. Law & King, of Lutterworth, from the 
plans of Mr. Bassett Smith, architect, London. 


Tottington.—The parish church of Tottington has been 
reopened after works of restoration. The church is small but 
interesting from the variety of detail. Scarcely two windows 
are of the same design, and the carving on the bench ends and 
poppy heads are all of different tracery, while few screens can be 
said to equal that dividing the nave from the chancel, which 
contains some most unusual crocketing and carving of natural 
foliage in the spandrels. The works have been executed by 
Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North Walsham, from the plans 
of Mr. E. Preston Willins, architect, of Norwich. sta 


worcester.—The church of St. Andrew has been reopened 
after restoration. The church dates back to before the reign of 
Edward I., and the body of the present church is surmised to 
have formed the chancel of a former church. Four. years ago 
five deeds were found in an old chest in the church relating to 
property in the city. One of them is a deed whereby Thomas 
de Cliftone shall pay to Simon le Francis 6d. for the support of 
a light before the cross of the church on the feast day of St. 
Andrew. The time of this deed was the reign of Edward I., 
but there is no date to it. The general contractors were 
Messrs. Wood & Son, Worcester, by whom the work has been 
executed, under the direction and supervision of Messrs. H. 
Rowe & Son. 


GENERAL. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, the following elections were made :—Hono- 
rary Members : H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg and Count 
Seckendorff. Members: J. C. Dollman, Joseph Nash, and 
Claude Hayes. Lady Member: Mdlle. Terésa Hegg. 

Tne Associates’ Sketching Club of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society held their first meeting for this 
session in the society’s rooms, Albion Street, on Monday 
evening, when a series of drawings and sketches produced by 
the members during the last month were on exhibition, the 
most interesting works being Sketches from Lincoln, Mr. J. W.. 
Twist; Old Oak Chest, Mr. H. P. Buckley; S¢. Michael's 
Church, Coxwold, Mr. Frank Haigh; Réddlesden Hall, Mr. 
Alfred Whitehead; and Wail Arcading, Lincoln, Mr. F. W. 
Bedford. 

Earl Brownlow on Tuesday opened an industrial and art 
exhibition at Berkhampsted. In addition to a fine collection 
of pictures and other works of art lent by Earl Brownlow, 
Lord Ruthschild, and others, there was a large collection of 
local products. 

The “varnishing Day” of the Salon produced 19,565 
francs which had been paid for tickets of admission. The 
money will be appropriated towards founding a retreat for 
artists. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association on Saturday 
visited Kirkton and Burntisland parish churches and Rossend 
Castle. 

mr. EB. PAnson will read a paper on “ The Recent Munici- 
pal Works in Rome” at the meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Monday next. 

The Tollhouse, Yarmouth, which we lately illustrated, has. 
been inaugurated as a free library. Messrs. Bottle & Olley: 
were the architects. 

The Foundation-stone of the church of St. Lawrence, 
Catford, designed by Mr. H. Roumieu Gough, will be laid 
to-morrow, the 15th inst., by the Viscountess Lewisham. 

Mr. S. L. Seckham, parishioners’ warden of Christ Church, 
Leomansley, Lichfield, has offered to build a north transept to 
the church at a cost of 8so/., providing that a south transept 
be added by the parishioners and friends. A fund has been. 
started with the view of meeting the offer. 

The Theatre at Reading is, it is stated, to be rebuilt, the 
new building to be capable of holding 2,000 persons, and to be 
opened in the autumn. 

The Corporation of Hastings have decided to purchase: 
for 24,000/. the East and West Hills, to be kept as open spaces: 
for the public use ; and a pier is proposed to be constructed at 
St. Leonards. 

A Report has been issued recommending the purchase of 
the plant, &c., in Professor Stuart’s workshops at Cambridge, 
at a total cost of about £4,000, to which the University Senate 
have already agreed in principle. The workshops will hence- 
forth be managed by the superintendent, Mr. Lyon, under the — 
direction of the Professor of Mechanism. 

The Millard Laboratory for experimental work and’ 
general engineering has been opened at Trinity College,. 
Oxford. This laboratory will be opened to all members 
of the University on payment of a fixed fee. With the- 
exception of a workshop of a more private character at St.. 
John’s College, the laboratory at Trinity College is the first 
attempt made in the Oxford University to supply practical 
instruction in applied mechanics. ~ : PRS oF atte 
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THE WEEK. 


On Monday last the six competitors for the chief prize 
in painting of the Academy of Antwerp entered their loges 
to make the trial sketches for the last stage of the work. 
Their names are MM. Co.iin, MipDELEER, MONTALTE, 
RicuHieER, Rosier, and VAN Dyck. When the competition 
began, on the r2th inst., there were thirty candidates. They 
had, in the course of two days, to supply a study of a head 
to be suggestive of expression, a sketch of a composition, and 
a study from life. The six students who stood highest take 
a part in the next stage. A subject is drawn by lot, and 
each is to make a sketch showing the manner in which he 
proposes to treat it. If the sketches are approved three 
months are allowed to complete the paintings. The prize 
cannot, therefore, be awarded until the end of August. 


Mr. Havarp Tuomas has obtained a commission for 
a statue of Mr. SamuEL Mor ey, which is to be erected at 
Bristol. There were three competitors. The figure is to 
be of heroic size, and will be placed upon a pedestal of 
granite. 


THE annual report of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society is not encouraging. The number of members is 
five less than in last May, the numbers being 116 and 121. 
The balance in hand is 37/. 3s. 3¢. on general account and 
17s. tos. on the library account, as compared with 62/. os. 7d. 
and 4o/. 5s. respectively at the close of last session. The 
Sketching Club has suspended its meetings. The Junior 
Debating Club has been dissolved. The proposed water- 
colour class has not been established owing to the absence 
of sufficient support. The subject of federation is referred 
to, and the following are put forth as the salient points of 
the project :—1. Federation is desirable, as the means of 
bringing about harmony in practice throughout the United 
Kingdom. 2. Securing ultimately State recognition and 
advantages therefrom corresponding with those of the other 
recognised professions. 3. Federation should not neces- 
sarily interfere with the operations of local and provincial 
societies. 4. The Federation Committee to prepare a 
scheme embodying the foregoing, copies of which to be sent 
to the different societies, requesting a report thereon. 
This is to be followed by a general conference in London. 


On the 31st inst. the Société Centrale des Architectes 
will entertain M. CHARLES GARNIER at dinner at the Hotel 
‘Continental, Paris, in order to congratulate him on the dis- 
tinction he is about to receive from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. M. Battty, president of the Society, 
will be the chairman. England is supposed to be the land 
of big dinners, but has anyone ever heard of a banquet 
being given to express gratification at honours to an English 
architect ? 


ARRANGEMENTS for the visits to old buildings and works 
in progress have been made by a sub-committee of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. For Saturday 
last, which was the first day, York Minster, St. Mary’s 
Abbey, and King’s Manor were selected. On June 5 the 
members will have their choice of three buildings, viz. All 
Souls Schools and Parsonage, of which Mr. JoHNson, of 
Newcastle, is the architect ; All Hallows Church, Burley, 
by the new firm of Messrs. Ketty & BircHALt ; and St. 
Michael’s, Headingly, one of Mr. PEarson’s churches. At 
the invitation of the Mayor of Ripon, Fountains Abbey, 
Markenfield Hall, Studley Memorial Church (Mr. BurcEs) 
will be visited. Riddlesden Hall, near Keighley, is set 
down for July 31. Askham Hall, of which Messrs. 
CHORLEY & CoNNON are the architects, will be the attrac- 
tion for August 28. On September 4 the visits will be to 
Almondbury Church and Woodsome Hall. Finally, the 
new asylum at Menston, of which Mr. J. V. Epwarps is 
architect, will be seen on September 25. The programme 
is varied and interesting, and the visits will no doubt be 
profitable to those who take part in them. 


THE announcement of the retirement of Mr. VuLLIAMY 
from the office of Superintending Architect, after twenty- 
five years’ service, was heard with general regret by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The way in which he 
carried out his duties (and they were often very irksome) 
was described as being beyond criticism. An effort is, 
therefore, to be made to see if Mr. VuLLIAMyY cannot hold 
office still longer. It would be difficult to find a public 
officer who has been more circumspect in his office. There 
were twenty-two competitors when Mr. VULLIAMY was 
elected, but should the office become vacant, as is antici- 
pated, a still larger number will now come forward. There 
will be one or more claimants from the Architect’s 
Department ; several of the district surveyors will also seek 
the office. The Metropolitan Board of Works are not 
unlikely to say that experience of a London district is a 
good training for duties in Spring Gardens. But it is to be 
earnestly desired that the successful candidate will be an 
architect whose interpretation of the Building Act will be 
as liberal as is practicable, and whose judgment his brother 
architects can respect even when a decision is against them. 


THE competition for the International Exhibition build- 
ings in Paris excited a great many architects and engineers. 
It appears that 496 applications were made for particulars 
and conditions. Assuming that no more than one-half of 
the candidates will undergo the labour of preparing designs, 
there will still be an enormous amount of work before the 
judges. 


TERE is a fatality about the great church that is in 
progress at Montmartre. It will be remembered that some 
months since the works were suspended on account of 
difficulties raised by M. Daumet, the architect. He con- 
sidered that the late M. Apapik’s plan could be improved, 
and accordingly he submitted his modifications to the 
authorities. A committee of architects, to whom the ques- 
tion was submitted by the Archbishop of Paris, decided in 
favour of the original plan, and recommended that it should 
be carried out in all its details. But M. Daumer considered 
that his office under these conditions imposed too much 
self-sacrifice, and he has given in his resignation. It will 
be necessary to appoint another architect, and a great many 
candidates are forthcoming. It is understood that the works 
will not be closed during the interregnum, and it would not 
serve the treasury if the provincial pilgrims who visit the 
place in summer found only a few caretakers on the 
premises. 


A QUESTION of importance in relation to the insurance 
of buildings was decided in the Irish Exchequer Division 
on Tuesday. Premises in Great Brunswick Street were let 
on lease to a coachbuilder named Guy, who undertook to 
rebuild them in case of fire. He insured the house and 
workshop with the Guardian Insurance Office for 1,t0o/. 
The owners insured them with the Patriotic Company for 
1,000/. In July 1881 there was a fire, and the owners gave 
the usual notice to the Patriotic Office, but did not follow it 
up by pressing for payment, being aware that the tenant had 
taken steps to get payment from the Guardian Company. 
The latter company had the damage assessed, and paid 
to Guy 6237 He, however, failed to perform his covenant 
to rebuild the premises, and ultimately became bankrupt. 
The owners therefore sought payment, but the Patriotic 
Company resisted the claim on the grounds that the pay- 
ment by the Guardian Company to the tenant exonerated 
them, and that there being an ‘“‘average” claim on the back 
of the policy they were only liable to a sum of 62/., which 
they were willing to pay. The judges found for the 
plaintiff. The Lord Chief Baron went through the law on 
the matter at considerable length, and held that the average 
clause had no application in such a case, and that there 
must be judgment for the plaintiffs. 


Every indication of returning prosperity is deserving of 
arecord. We are, therefore, glad to be able to refer to the 
sale of building plots, at Plaistow, on Wednesday, by. Mr. 
R. J. Cottier. He was able to find bidders for the whole 
of the fifty-five plots of the Willows Estate which were 
announced. ‘Two years ago the land could not be sold at 
any price. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE failure of this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy has been proclaimed from so many sides 
that there is not much use in saying more on the subject. 
The visitor who goes to Burlington House with the belief 
that the wicked weather was the cause of the absence of 
interest from the subjects, and the carelessness of the 
execution in so many cases, will probably come away con- 
vinced that the unfavourable impression which he derived 
from the collection arises from the character of the works of 
the majority among the Academicians. Take them away, 
rearrange the remainder, and the exhibition would give rise 
to less grumbling. 

In the first room there is a Ruth and Naomi by Mr. 
CALDERON, in which a fine subject acquires a character of 
namby-pambyism. Mr. BurceEss, who at one time brought 
back so many picturesque scenes from life in Spain, tries to 
be imaginative in his representation of Cano sketching. 
There are touches of realism here and there, as in the 
eagerness of the beggar to seize the sketch the moment it 
receives the last touch ; but the principal figure is a puppet, 
and there is little skillin the grouping. Mr. Hoox’s sea- 
pieces are always welcome. Zhe Broken Oar will hardly 
satisfy his admirers, owing to the absence of figures to 
which the sea may serve as background. The Sea Daisies, 
children decking a donkey, will on that account he pre- 
ferred. Mr. Briton Riviere’s Zhe Lxile, 1746, a man 
standing with some companionable dogs on a sea shore, has 
none of the pathos which, with such a title, one expects. 
If the watcher stood alone the effect might be different, but 
the artist does not care much for human expression. The 
best picture in the first room is, unquestionably, Mr. 
Fiipes’s (lower Girl, another delightful result of his studies 
in Venice. . The face is idealised, but still the Italian cha- 
tacter is preserved. It would seem that the painter had 
found a region which calls forth all his powers. This 
Venetian beauty is entirely different from the figures which 
Mr. Fitpes has painted from time to time, and which 
seemed so well adapted for the lids of bon-bon boxes. We 
trust that Mr. Firpxs will not, like some of the Academi- 
cians, become spoiled by success, and give us figures of 
the kind but wi:h more of the doll about them. Mr. 
Woop’s Venetian version of Choosing a Summer Gown is a 
scene that might be found any day on one of the quays, and 
is a brilliant piece of colour. In’ a‘ totally different style 
and more full of repose is the Water Wheels of Savassa in 
the next room. The old mill and its surroundings are 
rendered in a way which few landscapists could «surpass. 
Notice should also be taken of Mr. Rosst’s Solo by Request, 
and Mr. Farquuarson’s /u Cairo. 

Fashion having adopted Mr. Lono’s figures with Biblical 
names, we are not surprised, on entering the second room, 
to find Mr. Goopa.t taking up a new line in Puritan and 
Cavalier. It would perhaps be more accurate to say that 
the artist has gone back to his old style, for long ago children 
in fancy dresses were a speciality with Mr. GoopaLi. The 
two children who -are ‘playing hide-and-seek are probably 
portraits, but, in spite of the care which has been taken, the 
picture is disappointing if compared with the painter’s earlier 
work. Mr. Lone’s Pharavch’s Daughter is painted in the 
style which the public so much admire, and there is no 
doubt that if exhibited singly it would attract‘a crowd. But 
popularity has its penalties, and Mr. Lone no longer cares 
to be creative. His admirers find their favourite forms 
under new names, and are better satisfied with the slim 
inanities than with the living figures which the artist once 
painted. One of his gipsy girls is worth a dozen of the 
Egyptian or Greek dames which are turned out with so 
much regularity. Mr. Prtrir’s Chieftain’s Candlesticks, 
two Highlanders holding torches in a cave, is a sample of 
the work which he does:best ; but the artist is overburdened 
when he tries to paint the dying musician. Mr. Marcus 
STONE, in his Peacemaker; has to paint a lover who has just 
had a quarrel; but here, also, we see the limitations of 
power. The girls would fairly pass among those we have 
had from the artist’s hand, while the man is an absurdity. 

_ On entering the principal room, the visitor can hardly 
fail to be struck by the Decoration in- Painting for a 
Ceiling, by the President. The muses and cupids, with their 
golden background,-are as elaborately wrought as if they were 


to be placed close to the ground. It is the noblest example 
of decorative work that we have s:en in the Academy, and 
when fixed in America it may suggest that itis not necessary 
to send all the commissions for that class of work to Paris. 
A diagram should have been placed near the painting, to 
show the position which the picture will occupy. Mr. 
Watrts’s Death of Cain might be called Titanic from the 
power seen in the handling. The first murderer has at last 
succumbed to age and remorse. We believe it is intended 
to suggest that his death was on the stone where his crime 
was committed centuries before. An angel interferes to 
save him from the furies. The picture is one which an. 
artist is more likely to admire than an ordinary visitor. 
Sir JoHN Givpert’s Slain Dragon corresponds with his 
pictures of late years, as it shows a crowd of soldiers, with a 
few women and children. Mr. OrcHarpson’s Tender 
Chord, a lady seated at an old-fashioned harpsichord, is’ 
less tragic than the second scene of the JA/lariage 
de Convenance, and is the more pleasing. Mr. 
BoucHton’s Councillors of Peter the Headstrong is a 
worthy companion to his Grosvenor. picture. ‘The 
effect produced on the seditious councillors by the sight of 
the governor’s walking staff is delightful in its tragi-comedy, 
and is well contrasted with the importance assumed by the 
bearer of the weapon. Mr. StTorey, in his Violin Flayer,, 
has painted from a new model, for which concession the: 
public will be grateful. /7zpah is M. RiviEReE’s best work 
this year. By showing only the foot of the gibbet the 
purpose for which the woman watches.is left to the-imagi- 
nation. But the question may be asked whether a woman, 
in so broken.down a condition, would be much protection 
against a crowd of wild beasts. A French painter who: 
lately attempted the scene, shows Rizpan protecting the. 
gibbet by a stick. The woman, in. her grief, is as much_ 
overwhelmed as the poacher’s wife in the Birmingham. 
picture, but in that case there were only timid rabbits to be 
seen. A piece of marble painting, by Mr. ALMA TADEMA, 
is now supposed to be indispensable to an Academy 
exhibition, and more attention is given by the public to the, 
walls of the Afodyterium than to the bathers, although the. 
women are painted in the artist’s best style. bP aig 
Mr. HamiLtron JAcKSON in his Might of Venus has done. 
more justice to himself than in previous works. The Pope’s. 
head is none the worse for being reminiscent of Cardinal 
NewMAN. The subject is a good one, although less pro- 
bable to us than to.Germans... Artists who desire a similar 
theme, but more consistent with Western notions, will find 
one in THEOPHILE GAUTIER’s story. Mr. TopHam seems. 
resolved to devote himself to the illustration of the life and- 
times of SavonaRoLA. This year he shows one of the 
prophet’s followers—it might be RomoLa—endeavouring to- 
gain a recruit for the: pragnont.- Mr. FRANK CALDERON’S. 
Dante in the Valley of Terrors is painted in a hard, matter-~ 
of-fact style that, according to some authorities, is the 
characteristic of the poem. mao 
Mr. Gow's Cromwell at Dunbar is one of the best 
pictures of the year. The sincerity and enthusiasm of the 
Ironsides are rendered worthily, and, if the French practice 
prevailed, this is one of the pictures which deserves to find 
its way to a public gallery. M. PRiNsEP has not been for- 
tunate in his subjects this year. Zhe Handmaidens of Siva 
preparing the Sacred Bull is a novel subject, and, we - 
suppose, is accurate ; but there-praise’ends."*"* @-4e= t= 
~ In the sixth room Mr. ARMITAGE has’ two pictures from ~ 
the life of St. PAUL, which are examples of severe draughts- 
manship. They are conceived in the spirit of an old 
master, and form a contrast to the brightly-coloured can-_ 
vases near them. Mr. Locspait’s Preparing for the Pro- 
cesston, and Mr. J. R. Reiw’s Shipwreck are also deserving. 
of mention. JO i a 
The motto on the title-page of the catalogue is singu-_ 
larly inapposite if applied to the portraits, for according to: 
that oracle we cannot love anything until.we see it in a ° 
picture. We wondér what the people who paid for all the’ 
portraits we find in the Academy would say to the lines...’ 
We are disposed to take-a less cynical view of human nature, 
and believe that the portraits are evidence that affection 3) oy 
admiration did exist before the commissions were given, and — 
that the portraits are nota meanstoanend. ‘This year the 
portraits which are entitled to praise are happily very — 
numerous. Sir Jon Mixxais is not in force, ‘for his like- 
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ness of Mr. Barlow seems little more than a sketch for an 
engraver. Mr. Hat is admirably realistic in his portrait 
of the Zarl of Chichester, who is an impersonation of life- 
weariness, and of the Duwke of Cleveland. He has been 
over-ambitious in his Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, and in his 
endeavour to suggest a basiliskian power in the eyes fails to 
suggest that jauntiness which is one of the characteristics 
of the statesman as it is one of the effects of original power. 
There is asort of Artful Dodger air about the picture which is 
not pleasing, and if instead of a black coat a fourteenth cen- 
tury garb could be substituted, it would serve for an imagina- 
tive figure of C#sar Boroia. Mr. Hott’s Sir John Millais, 
Bart., R.A., is a commonplace portrait, but as it isa diploma 
work not much was to be expected. Mr. Outess has rarely 
shown more skill in depicting geniality than in his Ldward 
Armitage, Esg., R.A. and George Scharf, Esq. Vf hung 
near Mr. Ho.t’s two aristocrats they would suggest that 
art, with all its disappointments and labours, is more likely 
to make men happy than rank. It is difficult to say which 
of the two portraits of artists is the more successful. ‘The 
J. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., is by many said to be the best 
of Mr. Ouxess’s works of this year. It is a fine portrait, 
but it was an easier work than either of the two we have 
mentioned. The head of the Archbishop of York loses 
distinction as years roll on, and if there is less massive power 
in Mr. OuLEss’s portrait than in some of His Grace which 
we have seen before in the Academy, the difference must be 
ascribed to time. 

Mr. PoynrTer is so conscientious an artist that an 
occasional lapse on his part can well be overlooked. His 
Marquis of Ripon \ooks as if it had been commenced on a 
different plan. With a golden background and Medieval 
robes, or with the surroundings of a Russian portrait of a 
saint, the head would have looked less surprising than when 
contrasted with the mountainous heap of scarlet and tinsel. 
Much better is the Str Gerald Graham, V.C. Mr. PETTI©’s 
Newsom Garrett, Esq., suggests how much the artist loses 
when he is not aided by a fancy costume. Mr. HorsLry 
does not often compete with the portraitists. His orman 
Shaw, Esg., R.A., will be interesting to all architects. It is 
a carefully painted work, in sober tones, and would be con- 
sidered a good likeness, but there is more mobility in Mr. 
SHAw’s countenance than is here expressed. The architect 
is at his drawing-board looking up, and the figure is posed 
without any stiffness. 

There are some portraits by outsiders well worthy of 
attention. Mr. Krennepy’s Lvory Kennedy, Esg., MD., is 
one of the most pleasing works of its class in the exhibition, 
and apparently was painted under French influence. The 
old doctor looks as if he were a hypochondriac who thought 
his own case was enough to occupy his attention ; he is, 
however, gentle and intelligent. But a doctor in practice 
has generally a more puzzled look about the eyes. The 
shortcomings of Sir Joun Mrtuais’s Hearts and Trumps 
denote the difficulty of arranging and treating a portrait 
group of three ladies. Mr. CoLiier’s Daughters of William 
Reed, Esg., was from its success deserving of a better posi- 
tion. There is no staginess in this case, and the subjects 
act as if they fell into their positions without a thought of 
sitting for their portraits. Mr. CoLLier paints men in an 
effective style, but we have seen no portrait of a lady by 
him that will bear comparison with this work. 


AND HIS MONUMENT OF 
SAUSSURE. 


ERHAPS no locality ever did owe a greater tribute of 
gratitude to a man than the Valley of Chamonix to 

the geologist and physicist, HORACE BENEDICT DE SAUSSURE, 
of Geneva. A century ago Chamonix consisted of a small 
cluster of log cabins, unknown beyond its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The lot of its inhabitants may have been happy 
for all that; yet, probably, in the prosperous town of 
Chamonix of to-day, with its numerous grand hotels, visited 
‘by caravans of rich travellers from all parts of the world, it 
would be difficult to find any stoic inhabitants regretting the 
-good old times of independent obscurity. No wonder that 
the name of the man who by his writings wrought such a 
“magical transformation should be popular with the natives 


M. SALMSON 


of Chamonix ; but they are not the only people who have 
been benefited by H. B. pE Saussure. The tourists who 
flock every summer to Chamonix, the English, the American, 
the German, or the French, owe to this eminent man of 
science perhaps quite as heavy a debt, for who knows 
whether without him they would have ever tasted one of the 
highest enjoyments given to man—the contemplation of 
nature in its grandest aspects? ALBERT SMITH was the 
means of making Mont Blanc an attraction to Englishmen, 
but he used to acknowledge his debt to SAUSSURE, on 
whose four volumes he made his earliest attempts at French 
translation. 

We are, therefore, not surprised to find that it has been 
decided to erect a statue to H. B. DE SAUsSURE in 
Chamonix on the hundredth anniversary of his first ascen- 
sion to the summit of Mont Blanc, August 3, 1887. 
The idea of course meets with general support wherever 
there are lovers of mountain scenery. To begin with, there 
was a legacy from a M. Cuunat, deputy to the Sardinian 
Parliament ; then the commune of Chamonix voted an equal 
sum ; the descendants of DE SaussuRE, the inhabitants of 
Geneva, the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and others have 
also contributed to the fund ; the remainder of the money 
required is being subscribed by the members of the 
various Alpine clubs all over the world. As to the 
monument itself, a competition was opened at Bonne- 
ville, and the sketch of M. J. Satmson, Director of 
the Geneva School of Arts applied to Industry, was selected. 
This is the sketch of which we give an illustration this 
week. H. B. pe SAussuRE is there depicted in company 
with his faithful assistant, the guide BAaLMar, standing on a 
rugged rock and looking towards Mont Blanc. The base is 
of granite found in the neighbourhood ; the bronze figures 
are 6 feet 10 inches high, and will stand at a level of about 
12 feet from the ground. We have read in the local papers 
objections raised against the figure of the guide being 
brought in to accompany the statue of the learned writer, 
as it is feared this detracts from the importance of the per- 
sonage in memory of whom the monument is erected. | For 
our part we feel that, on the contrary, the figure of the 
guide, a picture of physical activity, is a necessary foil to 
the statue of the thinker ; instead of detracting, it assists in 
bringing out the ideal intellectual character of the principal 
figure. This treatment is a decided improvement on the 
everlasting solitary contemplation of nothing, to which 
sculptors so often condemn the statues of the heroes they 
wish to honour. The base was designed by M. SIMLER, 
an architect of Geneva, whom we may congratulate on the 
agreeable contrast between the smooth surface of the polished 
granite base and the rugged rock that stands above it. In 
short, we believe that, taken as a whole, the valley of 
Chamonix will possess in this monument a very remarkable 
work of art to commemorate an event of the utmost 
importance to its inhabitants. 

The sculptor, M. Jean JULES BERNARD SALMSON, is 
the son of an eminent engraver in intaglio, and was early 
distinguished for his talent in decorative art works, such as 
models for bronzes, silversmith’s work, jewellery, and furni- 
ture. His reputation secured him an appointment in 
England at the time of the 1851 Exhibition, and while in 
this country he produced some remarkable works. Called 
back to France, he contributed to the Section of Decorative 
Arts in the 1855 Exhibition, in which he obtained a second 
medal. In 1859 he exhibited in the Paris Salon a frame 
full of medals which he had engraved in London. From 
that time rewards have been bestowed on him with ex- 
ceptional regularity. In 1863 he obtained a gold medal for 
a bronze statue called Za Dévideuse, purchased by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg Museum. He obtained 
another gold medal in 1865 for the same statue executed 
in marble, and a first medal for his exhibit in the Section 
of Decorative Arts. M. Satmson received the second 
Grand Prix at the Universal Exhibition of 1867, and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. In 1872 he was awarded 
a diploma in the London International Exhibition, in 
1873 the medal for art at the Exhibition of Vienna. Last 
year he was one of the candidates for the vacant place 
among the corresponding members of the French Academy, 
and thirteen votes were given in his favour. On the rst of 
the present year the Minister of Public Instruction of 
France sent him, at Geneva, the palins of Officier 
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@Académie as an acknowledgment of his services in 
furthering the industrial arts. 

The principal works of M. SALMsoNn are a colossal 
“atae of Motikre, a fountain at Felletaz (Creuse). In 
J.ondcn he made a silver statue of CHarRtes I.; Lznocence, 
Love and Folly, a terra-cotta group, ordered by H.R.H. 
the Prince of WaLes ; Zhe Creation of the Horse, a group 
in silver, as a race prize for the Jockey Club; a silver 
casket for the Queen of Napres, &c. In Paris his works 
are Prudence, a statue for the Tribunal de Commerce ; La 
Sensitive, a statue for the Salon of 1867; Glory; Nymphs 
und Naiads, decorative statues in the Tuileries Gardens ; 
four caryatides for the theatre of the Vaudeville. The 
decoration of the theatre of Namur, in Belgium, is his 
work, and at Agen M. Satmson has a colossal statue of 
Justice. Ye is also the sculptor of the statue of Henry LV. 
at the Chateau de Larochelle. In Geneva his works are 
the chimneypiece of the foyer to the Grand Theatre ; 
Comedy, a statue in stone, for the same building ; and a 
colossal statue of J. J. Roussrau. He was also commissioned 
10 produce the large statue of Hanpet for the vestibule of 
the Grand Opera House of Paris, and the Monument of DE 
SaussurE, both works being illustrated in this number. 

The State of Geneva having decided on creating a School 
of Applied Art, to counteract the industrial depression which 
was felt there as elsewhere, a special committee was ap- 
pointed in 1876 and a sum of 2,000/. voted for the pre- 
liminary expenses. This committee had the good fortune 
to find M. SaLMsoNn at Paris, who, both as an eminent artist 
and a practical man, was exceptionally fitted to undertake 
the directorship of the proposed school. As no time had to 
be lost, the industrial crisis being in an acute state, the 
school was begun at once in provisional premises ; but, 
meanwhile, a splendid and vast building was being erected 
under the direction of M. Satmson, assisted by the well- 
known architects MM. Bourrir and SIMteEr, of Geneva. 
‘The first pupils of the school were recruited among the 
unemployed workmen of the watchmaking trade. Rough 
casts of bronzework were purchased by the State and given 
to the pupils to chisel and finish. By this means the men 
earned at once a livelihood, and learnt their new trade with- 
out going through any wearisome preliminary studies. It 
was expected that many of the casts would be damaged, 
and the State had made provision to pay for losses ; but, 
thanks to the close supervision of M. SALmsown, no failure 
had to be recorded, and the works made in the school were 
rapidly sold. 

The utility of the school, contested at first by a part of 
the Genevese citizens, was soon fully recognised, for after 
the first year of its existence the school obtained a medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. The Geneva School of 
Applied Art now comprises:—(1) A class of modelling 
and composition, figure and ornament (two professors) ; 
(2) a class of metal chasing, cése/ure (with a master chaser 
and a foreman fitter) ; (3) a class of stone-carving and a 
class of wood carving (one professor) ; (4) a class of ceramic 
painting in seven different genres (three professors). 

On account of the exceptional success of the school, 
pupils have come to it from all parts of Switzerland and 
even from France and America. In the Zurich Exhibition 
of 1883 the school obtained a diploma of excellence for its 
collective exhibit, and in 1884 at the Health and Educa- 
tional Exhibition in London it obtained a diploma of honour. 
Considering the favourable effect this school has had on 
various industrial enterprises, the Federal Council of Switzer- 
jand has lately granted to the State of Geneva a subvention 
of about 1,500/. a year towards its support, on condition 
that a class of wood-engraving and a class of art iron 
smithery be also added. 

In conclusion, we can only congratulate the Geneva 
Government in having obtained the services of such an 
em‘nent teacher as M. Savmson, for in art schools the 
leading spirit of the master is everything, without which 
organisation, fine buildings, and expense are wasted. 


The New Glaszsow Asyium.—The plans of the new 
asylum at Hartwood, prepared for the Glasgow District Board 
of Lunacy by Messrs. Bruce & Hay, have received the approval 
of the General Board of Lunacy, Edinburgh, subject to certain 
modifications. On the application of unsuccessful competitors, 
it has been resolved to hold a public exhibition of the whole of 
the drawings submitted. 


THE LATE H. H. RICHARDSON. 


Ver the meeting of the Institute on March 15 there was 
unanimity about the value of the work of Henry Hobson 
Richardson, of Brookline, of which illustrations were hung on 
the walls. The lithographs and photographs:confirmed the 
opinion which from time to time was expressed by architects 
and amateurs who had returned from a visit to the States. “I 
was never more surprised,” said Mr. Christian, “than when I 
saw his church tower in Boston ; it was a real pleasure to look 
on that tower ; and,” continued Mr. Christian, “if the Americans 
get a few men with such original ideas as Mr. Richardson, then 
we must expect a great school of architects.” The esteem in 
which Mr. Richardson was held in his own country would be 
enhanced when it was found that England was no less ready to 
value his work. But about six weeks afterwards Mr. Richard- 
son was lying dead in his house in Brookline. English archi- 
tects will regret the loss of so eminent a colleague. The 
American Architect zives the following account of his career :— 
Mr. Richardson was born in Louisiana in 1838 or 1839, and 
was, therefore, in the very prime of his artistic powers at the 
time of his decease. His short life had been in some respects 
an eventful one. Brought up as the petted son of a rich and 
distinguished Southern family, his natural capacity and ambition 
soon began to show themselves, and he was sent North, 
after his early education was completed, passing four years in 
college at Cambridge. Graduating at Harvard in 1859, if we 
recollect rightly, his artistic instinct led him to interest himself 
in the study of architecture, and immediately after leaving 
college ne sailed for Europe, and entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. At that time American students were rare in 
Paris. Mr. R. M. Hunt had pursued the course in archi- 
tecture with distinction, and had done some professional work 
in Paris, but had at this time, we believe, returned to America, 
so that Mr. Richardson found himself alone. His ability and 
enthusiasm, however, soon made him friends among the other 
students, and for seven years he lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy with the best men in the school. He retained, of 
course, his pleasant relations with his American friends who 
visited Paris, and was happy in being able to be of service to. 
another American student, Mr. Lindsey of New York, who 
entered the school some years later, but in all other respects 
he was a Frenchman with his companions, sharing their 
ambitions and helping them in their work, and taking part 
in the interchange of ideas which young French artists enjoy so 
much. In one respect, however, he kept consistently in view 
his future career in his native land. Although he was soon dis- 
tinguished for his cleverness, and won numerous honourable 
mentions in the regular concours, he refused to compete for any 
of the school medals and prizes which were open to him, pre- 
ferring to exercise himself in as great a variety of work as pos- 
sible, rather than devote months to the study of the single 
subjects assigned in the contests for prizes. 

Entering the school as a rich young amateur, the work of 
his earlier years, although full of energy and enthusiasm, was 
naturally somewhat interrupted by the requirements of society, 
as well as by the details of the collection of a professional | 
library which he had begun, and was adding to with the dis- 
creet liberality of a connoisseur with ample resources. In the 
second year of his residence in Paris, however, the American 
civil war broke out, and his communication with his family in 
Louisiana was soon broken off, not, however, before he had 
learned that the fortune of war had reduced his parents to 
poverty, and that he must thenceforth depend upon his own 
resources. This misfortune, sudden and terrible as it seemed, 
proved in the end the making of a great architect, as well as of 
a man of uncommon force of character. He found himself 
in a foreign city, surrounded by luxuries, but with only a few 
francs of ready money, and no prospect of getting any more 
except by his own exertions. His courage, however, soon rose 
to the emergency, and he prepared for the battle of life with a 
resolution which few men, thrown penniless upon the world, 
would have shown. Such books and pieces of furniture as hadi 
not been already paid for were sent back to those who sold 
them, and the sacrifice of a large portion of the others supphed 
him with the means of supporting himself for a few weeks 
while he looked for employment. Naturally enough, he 
applied first to his instructors in the school, and was rewarded 
for his unselfish industry during his years of opulence by the 
offer, made through his patron, M. André, who still lives to 
mourn his loss, of a modest position in the office of one of the 
Government architects, where he toiled through the long hours 
of a French draughtsman’s day, beginning again at night with 
his work on his problems for the school, with which he still 
maintained a close connection. In this way, poor, but happy 
in his work, and in the affection and applause of his fellow- 
students, the young. American completed his seven years of 
school life. His position in the Government office had by this 
time improved, and he had secured what the French consider a 
good opening in life, but, notwithstanding the entreaties of his 
companions, he resolved to give up his prospects in Paris, and. 
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try his fortune once more in the country to which his deepest 
sympathies drew him. Returning to New York, he established 
himself in business, and by the slow steps which every young 
architect knows‘he built up a reputation which has until now 
never ceased to brighten and increase. His first commission 
of importance was the Boston and Albany Railroad office 
building at Springfield, a beautiful structure of Italian Renais- 
sance style, and he built soon afterwards two churches in the 
same place, the North Church and the Church of the Unity. 
These had hardly been completed when he was invited to com- 
pete for the Brattle Street Church, on the corner of Common- 
wealth Avenue and Clarendon Street in Boston, and his design 
for this gave him the first opportunity which he had ventured to 
use for the introduction of those original and striking motives 
which occurred to him so readily. Most of our readers know 
this church, which is in the Romanesque style, which Mr. 
Richardson afterwards employed so nobly, and is adorned by a 
tower bearing a frieze sculptured with colossal figures. The 
novelty of the design pleased the judges, and it was adopted, 
and Mr. Richardson then, for the first time, felt his future 
secure enough to marry the young lady who had waited faith- 
fully for him since he left this country for Paris. 

We need not detail the succession of brilliant works which 
followed the Brattle Street Church. No doubt the best known 
of Mr. Richardson’s buildings is Trinity Church, in Boston, 
where a great opportunity was magnificently used. The 
reputation of this building brought him so many commissions 
in Boston, that before its completion he removed his family to 
Brookline, a suburb of Boston, where he has since lived, 
surrounded by the friends of his youth, for whom he cherished 
an unchanging attachment. Towards strangers, although he 
was uniformly kind and courteous to the hundreds of acquaint- 
ances which he made in his business, he felt no great attraction. 
So long as he could work at his beloved profession, with his 
family around him, he cared for nothing more. Partly, perhaps, 
through the influence of his long residence among the French 
students, and partly, also, through the effect of the dangerous 
and often distressing infirmity which harassed him for nearly 
thirty years, and interfered in many ways with his activity, Mr. 
Richardson’s natural eagerness and enthusiasm had, during the 
years of his professional life, become concentrated into a 
passionate love of architectural art, which left little room 
in his thoughts for anything else besides his wife and children, 
to whom he was always tenderly devoted. It was this intense 
enthusiasm more, perhaps, than anything else, which made 
Mr. Richardson’s office so good a school for young men. To 
him his work was everything. He could talk well of a hundred 
other things, and did so when the occasion seemed to require it, 
but he had evidently not much heart in them, and was always 
glad to return to the one theme of which he was never tired, 
and from which no pain or fatigue could turn away his 
thoughts. It was impossible to be long near him without 
sharing to some extent in his enthusiasm, and the high ideal of 
their work which so honourably distinguishes the younger 
generation of our architects is undoubtedly due in great part to 
the direct or indirect influence of his example. In his death 
American architecture suffers an incalculable bereavement. 
Few of us, perhaps, and least of all himself, have realised how 
conspicuous he was in the profession in this country, yet from 
Maine to Texas there is probably not an office in which Mr. 
Richardson’s work, past and to come, was not an inexhaustible 
subject of discussion and source of inspiration, It will be 
harder than we think to accustom ourselves to go without this, 
but if we would do as he would wish to have us, let us, as the 
recollection of our loss recurs to us, resolve to emulate his 
courage and enthusiasm, and rejoice that his physical sufferings 
should to the end have been consoled by the affection which he 
cared for beyond all other things. 


THE YARMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


HE foundations of the Yarmouth town hall having been 
examined by Sir J. W. Bazalgette, he has advised that 

the works of underpinning the town hall be carried out as 
previously recommended by him, as in his opinion, if delayed, 
the damage to the building would be much greater than if the 
settlements were stopped at once; and that for the purpose of 
fixing the pumps necessary to drain the subsoil a cast-iron cylin- 
der (to be filled with 3 feet of ballast as a filtering bed) be sunk in 
the trial hole at the south-west corner to such a depth as to 
allow its floor to be two or three feet below the bed of the pro- 
posed foundations, and also a similar cylinder, at the north-west 
corner of the building. Sir J. W. Bazalgette stated that he had 
not gone into figures, but that he roughly estimated the cost of 
the necessary works to secure the foundations at between 3,000/. 
and 4,000/. The committee unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend the Council to carry out Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s recom- 
mendations, and to authorise the Borough Surveyor to procure 
the necessary machinery and plant. Sir J. W. Bazalgette was 
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requested to find the necessary machinery and plant, and was 
also requested to find an efficient clerk of the works, which he 
promised to do. The Surveyor was directed to make the con- 
crete blocks necessary for underpinning the building. Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette stated, in reply to the committee, that the 
Assembly Room might be with perfect safety used for concerts 
and public meetings. 

The Chairman of the Works Committee said a meeting 
had been especially called to meet Sir Joseph Bazalgette, who 
advised them to commence the work of underpinning at once. 
Sir Joseph further explained the method of pumping out the 
water without bringing up the soil, and said there was not a 
shadow of pretence for questioning the stability of the building, 
and remarked that if the building was filled with the largest 
audience Yarmouth could command it would be the mere weight 
of a fly, and would be perfectly safe. After hearing Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette’s explanations the committee came to the conclusion 
that the only thing to be done was to recommend that his sug- 
gestions should be carried out at once. It was a costly matter 
as they saw by the report, but it must be undertaken. 


TESSERZ:. 


Architectural WNotation. 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON, 

| VERYONE is aware that, as all the dimensions of the orders 
in Stuart’s “ Athens” are given from the centre of the 
column, of course it was necessary to calculate every dimension, 
as, with the exception of the diameter, the various projections 
of the capital and entablature could not be taken from that 
imaginary line, the centre or axis of the column. Cockerell, 
Deering, and Bedford have also followed this system of calcu- 
lating the projections of the different parts of the orders from 
an imaginary vertical axis of the column. ‘Thus not one of the 
dimensions is a pure dimension taken at once ; and, in fact, all 
are false, for the axis of no column, it has since been proved, is 
vertical, which Stuart and Revett assumed it to be. But all the 
original dimensions taken by Stuart, I am assured by unques- 
tionable authority, were taken in eighths, twelfths, or any parts 
of an inch which happened to be on the ruler with which he 
and his companions were measuring, being afterwards reduced 
by calculation to one uniform standard. Mr. Wilkins follows 
next in chronological order, who, in some plates of his work on 
Magna Grecia, follows the system of Stuart and Revett; in 
other parts of the same work he omits the accents altogether, 
and in his most recent work of ‘ Prolusiones Architectonice” 
has adopted the acute accent instead of the grave—thus, 
1’. 2”. 5, which method of notation is adopted also by Mr. 
Cockerell in his illustration of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Agrigentum, forming part of the supplementary volume to 
Stuart’s ‘‘ Athens.” The architects who furnished the illustra- 
tions to the “ Inedited Antiquities of Attica,’ Messrs. Deering 
and Bedford, have different methods of expression, Mr. Deering 
following the latter mode of Mr. Wilkins in the plates of the 
Temple of Ceres at Eleusis, but in the other parts his notation 
being the same as that of Mr. Bedford, omitting the accents 
altogether and only using the intermediate dot—thus, 1.2. 5. 
The three next authors, who will be quoted in their chronological 
order as writers on Greek architecture, are myself and Messrs. 
Jenkins and Railton, contributors to the supplementary volume 
of Stuart’s “ Athens,” all of whom follow the same manner of 
notation, which is a new one, thus making a material alteration 
from the old method, o°. 2’. 5’, and being the first attempt to 
follow the system adopted in astronomy. Mr. Kinnaird, the 
fifth contributor to the same work, adopts a different manner, 
placing the grave accent only over the decimal, thus, 1.2. 5, 
with a single dot between each figure. Thus the twelve writers 

above named have five distinct methods of notation. 


Saxon and Norman Masonry. 
ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 

The arguments relative to Saxon and Norman architecture 
have been something like those of Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy in 
Ben Jonson’s inimitable comedy, where the two disputants 
keep on for a quarter of an hour, “It is!” “It is not!” “It 
is!” “It is not!” each person maintaining his own ideas, but 
giving marvellous little evidence for what he says. Let us 
endeavour to get some proof a/zwde, and not rely too much on 
our own notions. First, let us examine several arguments that 
have been used which do not seem to me to be conclusive. 
We are told that Saxon work is much rougher than Norman, 
and is not ornamented. This may be so to some degree, but 
surely those who could execute.such elaborate diagrams as we 
see in the Saxon MSS. could set them out for the workmen to 
copy ; and, if we judge from their arms and jewellery, they had 
no contemptible workmen. In one particular, which has been 
often quoted—the carving of fret-work—this must have been 
used by the Saxons, as the very word they used to express 
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ornamentation is gefretwan. Besides this, we are told again 
and again that the Saxons built of polished stone. Again, I 
can hardly suppose that wide joints are a distinctive mark. A 
celebrated authority has shown that there are wide joints in 
many decidedly Norman buildings. In_ fact, it appears to me 
that the execution of work of all kinds depends very much 
on the nature of the stone. If it were a hard substance, not 
readily cut except by the axe, it is probable that the joints 
would be rougher and wider than when they could be cut by the 
saw. By the way, it is also probably a mistake to say the 
Saxons were ignorant of the use of the saw ; at any rate, they 
have three distinct words to express that useful instrument. In 
the same way I consider that the quality of the mortar is not 
a sufficient test ; this depends very much on local circumstances, 
in fact, on the quality of the material from which it is burnt. 
Neither do I think the smallness of the stones to be a criterion. 
Hugo Candidusexpressly tells us that Medehamstede, or “ Peter- 
borough,” was built of most immense stones—zmmanisstmt 
lapides. The probable tests may be considered to be these. 
Saxon work resembles Classic Roman more than Norman 
work. The former succeeded the polished conquerors of the 
world ; and no doubt entered their houses, where the fountains 
played in the impluvium, surrounded by columns of Classic 
form. The whole land must have been full of arcades, vault- 
ings, hypocausts, zysti, amphitheatres, and all the borrowed 
glories of old Rome, and would have given direct examples to 
their successor, while Norman art must have come through 
Gallic sources, and most probably was in some way tinged with 
intermediate peculiarities. Another and a safe test will be to 
find peculiarities that do not exist in acknowledged and 
accredited Norman work, and yet which are not Roman. The 
latter is easily recognised by its superior workmanship, and 
identity with Classic forms. If early work be not Roman nor 
Norman, what else can it be but Saxon ? 


Architectural Copyism. 
S. HUGGINS. 

Nobody views with more contempt than | do anything like 
copyism. But I cannot think that the art is to be called false 
that merely makes a free and enlightened use of the elements 
of other styles, and that to hold an original relation to archi- 
tecture it is necessary that we should, like the spider, weave all 
from our own entrails, and create even the elementary language 
of the art itself. None but artistic giants could, by the ignoring 
of all that has been done, and commencing absolutely anew— 
guided alone by present requirements and circumstances— 
create works such as would satisfy the tastes of the day, culti- 
vated as it is by the study and contemplation of the best works 
of antiquity. To me it appears most rational to take the 
elements of the purest and most intellectual style we can find 
as our starting-point, which I need not say is the style of 
architecture originated by the Egyptians and Greeks, and 
practised and enlarged by ancient Romans and modern Italians. 
This being the progenitor of all styles, it is most natural that it 
should be made the basis, the outline, the framework or nucleus, 
of our future architecture. Nor is there any style so much 
adapted for growth, expansion, and progress, or that has so 
great a power of digestion and absorption of new detail and 
decorative element that time and circumstances may bring to it 
from other styles and from every possible source. 


The Ideal English Church. 


PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 


The forms of churches employed by Constantine were four: 
(1) the basilica; (2) the circular; (3) the octagonal; (4) the 
square or oblong. There were eighteen basilicas in Rome, and 
St. Augustine introduced that form into this country in the year 
596. The second form was employed by St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, who was a native of York. That form 
was probably adopted from the tomb which she built at the 
holy sepulchre, and was in pretty general use until the dissolu- 
tion, in 1312, of the Knights Templars’ body, who employed 
that form in imitation of the sepulchre of Christ, which they 
were appointed to guard. The octagonal form was also em- 
ployed by Constantine in Antioch, of which the church in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by Charlemagne, was no doubt a copy; and 
this form was admirably adapted for the purpose of separating 
the male and female worshippers, as was then customary. Its 
adaptation to our ritual is well exemplified in the church of St. 
Dunstan, in Fleet. Street, by Mr. Shaw. The fourth form, a 
square, like the basilica, was divided into three parts, having a 
nave and two aisles, and the centre of the nave was surmounted 
by a dome. ‘This form was called zudvonicé formd. It is 
remarkably well suited to the Protestant ritual. It is still 
employed in the Greek Church, sometimes tetrastyle, and there 
are also a great many of that form in Germany. The four 
columns supporting the dome are, according to some writers, 
symbolical of the four evangelists. It was customary to run up 
these domes to a very great height. Eusebius says of Con- 
stantine, ‘ad summam altitudinem erexit, &c.” Two principal 


types now contended for the pre-eminence-—the Basilica and 
the Byzantine, or vertical type. The Byzantine appears best 
suited to us, as in the Byzantine style we require galleries ; but 
our ritual does not require the long nave and aisles through 
which the Roman Catholic is accustomed to view the Host. 
Pillars are an obstruction to the ritual of our Church, and the 
fewer the pillars the better. With regard to the exterior, a 
large dome on the centre of the church, with smaller domes 
clustered around, affords a very beautiful view. Our own 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, is a remarkable specimen of 
the beautiful grouping of domes, but it is unfortunately almost 
entirely hid from the gaze by the buildings with which it is 
surrounded. ‘The fact of the Russian churches being generally 
built after the Byzantine type furnishes another reason in favour 
of that form, for the Russians were early converted to’ Chris- 
tianity by missionaries from Constantinople, where the Byzan- 
tine form prevailed. A glorious opportunity was offered by the 
Fire of London for suiting the temples of Christians to the 
uses and rubrics of our Church. The matter was entrusted to 
the learned Archbishop Sancroft and Bishop Compton—than 
whom, perhaps, no better qualified persons could have been 
found—and, aided by the immortal Wren, they left some beau- 
tiful models as a living testimony of the genius with which they 
were inspired. One great reproach which must adhere to 
Wren was his modesty, which prevented his giving publicity 
to the principles by which he was guided in the execution of his 
works. Had he left behind him any principles upon which he 
himself acted, they would most assuredly be regarded as canons 
by the students of the present day. 


Seasoning Stones. 
J. GOWANS. 

Another consideration in the use of stone for important 
buildings is that of having it quarried, stored, and seasoned 
for some time before being hewn and placed in the walls, 
By these means the natural sap is allowed to evaporate, and 
the stone tested as to its quality. This would add to the cost, 
but the money would be well spent if this precaution prevented 
the wasting of stones from the rains, frosts, or atmospheric 
influences which, especially in our cities, soon act on the 
surface of a newly-quarried stone. Stone that is quarried the 
one day and built in the next is in a green state and unfit for 
use. It is not in condition—it is at its weakest—its pores are 
open and ready to absorb not only moisture, but the gaseous 
and disfiguring influences which tend to its destruction. 
Every hewer knows that to get a polished surface on a 
stone that has lain for some time is very different from what 
he gets on one fresh from the quarry, and this of itself should 
be sufficient evidence to warrant the precaution I have recom- 


' mended, which is to thoroughly season the stone before using. 


Flint Walls. 
W. FOWLER. : 

Flint walls are formed between two planks or frames, the 
lime being poured amongst the flints in a liquid state. In some 
cases the largest flints are selected, two courses laid with them 
—one outside, the other inside of the wall—and the centre filled 
up with smaller flints and liquid mortar: the lime should be 
mixed with sharp sand and clean gravel. The corners are 
formed of brick, and longitudinal bands of brick are also 
introduced from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches apart; these bands 
are formed of two courses of bricks, one header and the other 
stretcher. Where bricks cannot be had, flat-bedded stones may 
be used for these bands. ae 


Tenants’ Dilapidations. 
D. GIBBON. ‘ 


The covenant to repair must be construed with reference to 
the nature and condition of the building as to age, &c., though 
it must be concluded that the house was in proper and durable 
repair at the time of the demise. If it appear that the 
covenants have been substantially complied with, and the 
buildings are in as good condition as, considering their age, 
they might reasonably be expected to be, the landlord will have 
no right to complain of dilapidations. For this we have the 
high authority of Tindal, C.J., in three several cases. In Harris 
v. Jones, the covenant was to leave the premises in good and 
substantial condition. It appeared, on the part of the land- 
lord, that glass in the skylight was broken to the amount of 
4os., that iron rails, tiling, and coping were dilapidated. On 
the part of the tenant it was proved that he had laid out con- 
siderable sums in repairs during the term, and that the premises 
were, in the whole, in tenantable repair, and in a better state 
than when demised. The Lord Chief Justice said :—“The 
question is whether the covenant has been substantially com- 
plied with. The defendant was only bound to keep up the 
house as an old house, not to give the plaintiff the benefit of 
new work.” The jury found for the defendant. Again, in 
Gutteridge v. Maynard, the same erudite judge remarked— 
“ Wherever an old building is demised, and the lessee enters 
into acovenant to repair, it is not meant that the old building is 
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to be restored, in a renewed form, at the end of the term, or of 
greater value than it was at the commencement. What the 
natural operation of time flowing on effects, and all that the 
elements bring about in diminishing the value, constitute a loss, 
which, so far as it results from time and nature, falls upon the 
landlord. But the tenant is to take care that the tenements do 
not suffer more than the operation of time and nature would 
effect. He is bound, by seasonable applications of labour,’to 
keep the house, as nearly as possible, in the same condition as 
'when it was demised. If it appear that he has made these 
applications, and laid out money from time to time upon the 
premises, it would not, perhaps, be fair to judge him very 
rigorously by the reports of a surveyor, who is sent on the 
premises for the very purpose of finding fault.” Again, in 
Stanley. v. Twogood, where the covenant was to preserve, keep, 
and leave the house in good and tenantable order and repair, 
Tindal, C.J., held that the question was whether the house was 
, in a substantial state of repair, as opposed to mere fancied 
injuries, such as a mere crack ina pane of glass, or the like. 
That although the state of repair at the time of the demise was 
not to be taken into consideration, yet it would make a difference 
whether the house was new or old at the time of the demise. 
From these cases it will be seen that principles of law are 
not strictly enforced in considering what are dilapidations ; that 
of minute defects the law takes no notice, “de minimis non 
curat lex.” Therefore, unless the premises have been much 
neglected or misused, and are in a much worse condition than 
they ought to be, it will not be safe for a landlord to take legal 
measures against his tenant: although, where there are 
substantial dilapidations, these minute defects may and should 
all be taken into account. 


Cast-Iron Beams. 


Z. COLBURN. 

Absolute strength in the iron of large castings is of little 
consequence unless they cool, after pouring, in such a manner 
as not to leave them subject to considerable internal strains. 
We know that the late Professor Hodgkinson found that with 
the iron he experimented upon the compressive strength was six 
times that in tension, and hence that the bottom flange of a 
cast-iron girder should have six times the sectional area of the 
top flange. But very few, if any engineers adopt such a pro- 
portion, as the casting would, in all probability, crack in cool- 
ing. Most of my audience have seen the cast-iron bridge over 
which the London and North-Western Railway crosses the 
Regent’s Canal. The first girders for this bridge were cast at 
the Tinsley Park Works. The iron made there was very hard ; 
and I have been told by my friend, Mr. Shanks, who was en- 


gaged there at the time, that it would chill to a depth of two. 


inches: It was used, among other things, for making rollers to 
roll steel. The Regent’s Canal bridge drawing was sent down 
there, and they made the patterns and cast. the girders. They 
broke through and through in cooling. Then they altered the 
patterns, and by pulling off the sand from the thicker portions 
of the castings, so as to equalise the cooling, a number were 
cast with the loss of one out of every six. At last, six were 
sent up to London, and of these every one broke in a thunder- 
storm. Other girders were then cast of different form. Cast- 
ings, overstrained in cooling, are apt to break under even a 
moderate degree of vibration ; and the late Mr. Rastrick, once 
of the Bridgenorth Foundry, and afterwards engineer-in-chief of 
the London and Brighton Railway, once stated in evidence how 
a number of cast-iron boilers he had made cracked open after 
a peal of thunder. 
Bow-windows. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 

The bow-window, as a peculiarly English feature, well 
deserves our regard ‘and attention. Though so cheerful and 
pleasant a feature in dwelling-houses, it was, perhaps, in its 
origin designed not only for light and prospect, but also as con- 
ducive to security in troublous times, as a looking-out place, 
giving a wider area for observation than would be afforded by 
an ordinary window. We see the idea of a bow-window 
carried out, although somewhat timidly, in the Border castles 
of the North. Subsequently, however, in ‘Tudor times, when 
castles began to lose their frowning character, indicating a 
greater sense of security, and a desire to render home not only 
a place of refuge and defence, but also, to some extent, of 
domestic enjoyment, we then find. them, as at Berkeley Castle, 
Kenilworth, and many other examples, assuming that particular 
character which afterwards became one of the principal 
attractions of an old English mansion. Indeed, we are 
justified, I think, in claiming this agreeable architectural feature 
as peculiarly English. Bow-windows, no doubt, occur in some 
form or other in various parts of the Continent; scarcely 

_even, perhaps, in Italy ; not very commonly in France; 
but in Germany some types of the bow-window are, I 
admit, common enough. At Nuremberg, that great mine 
of picturesque architecture which every architectural student 
should visit and study, some particularly beautiful examples 


occur. Still there is a manifest local character that dis- 
tinguishes all these German examples from the genuine old 
English manner of designing them. The Germans never 
appear to have so entirely departed from the ancient Gothic 
type as we find to have been the case in English domestic 
buildings. Their bow-windows are apt to look more like per- 
forated towers than with us; and there seems to have been 
retained a special disposition to place them at the angles’ of 
their houses, as if covertly intended to command the sides of 
the building, as the bastion of a fortification commands the 
curtain. Our Tudor bow-windows, on the contrary, seem more 
designed for interior domestic enjoyment. As Bacon says of 
them, ‘These be pretty places for, a. conference,” and it is 
certainly obvious that our ancestors, in building these bows, 
were far more bent on providing means for the pleasant occu- 
pation of a room than on producing any ornamental exterior 
effect. It is true they are almost always extremely picturesque, 
and never fail to contribute to the beauty of the building of 
which they form a part ; but this only tends to prove what on 
former occasions I have repeatedly urged, that in design, what- 
ever is peculiarly fit and proper for its individual purpose rarely 
fails to be agreeable in its appearance. 


Italian Arches. 
J. GwILt. 

It does not appear by the remains of buildings still existing 
in Italy and other places, that the ancient architects in the 
construction of arches were guided by equilibrial principles. 
They seem to have been unacquainted with any rules for resist- 
ing the displacement which the voussoirs are subject to by 
their mutual pressures, or for counteracting the lateral thrust of 
the whole arch against the piers, Experience and a certain 
mechanical perception seem alone to have guided them. We 
often find the piers of their bridges equal in thickness to nearly 
hali the span of the arch. In other similar cases not a fourth 
part of the span is assigned to them. Had they proceeded 
upon fixed and decided rules or principles, this difference would 
not have existed. Vitruvius is very particular with regard to 
the methods employed in building walls, bonding them, &c., 
and would, it may be presumed, have mentioned the principles 
upon which they proceeded in building their arches, had any 
then existed. Probably, says Bossut, this part of the science of 
building as well as the other constructive branches of it was 
abandoned to the artificers, and the architect troubled himself 
about little besides the design and general distribution. To 
the architects of the Middle Ages we are indebted for the 
noblest specimen of arched roofing. The skill employed in 
counteracting the thrusts and balancing the pressure of the 
different arches in the cathedrals and other remaining struc- 
tures of our forefathers, exhibits a proof that the fraternity of 
freemasons had an accurate knowledge of this complex and 
difficult branch of the art. 


The Cupola in Rhenish Churches. 
J. LORIMER. 

We have now to speak of the Byzantine element in the 
architecture of the Rhenish churches, which, however various 
the forms in which it is exhibited, we can still characterise by 
one word—the cupola. Two alternate theories are suggested 
to account for its introduction into the architecture of the 
eastern empire, of which the one may be regarded as partially 
metaphysical, whereas the other is purely historical. According 
to the first, the cupola is an expression of the principle of unity, 
which, alike in religion, in government, and the arts, was the 
very essence of Byzantine life, and the main characteristic by 
which it was distinguished from the polytheism, the widely dif- 
fused citizen life, and the correspondent art of Rome. Centrali- 
sation was the leading idea of Constantine and his successors ; 
and whatever may be our opinion as to the extent to which the 
consciousness of its accordance with the immemorial spirit of the 
East may have influenced him in his choice of Byzantium as the 
seat of empire, we cannot deny that it was vigorously expressed 
in his government, and may even have influenced his art. “This 
spirit,” says Kinkel, “found no expression in the long-stretching 
basilica, and it was therefore necessary that it should either 
create a new style, more in accordance with itself, or develop 
one out of already existing elements. It was requisite that 
centralisation should be exhibited even in architecture, and in 
order to this, that a middle portion should be added, which 
should seem as the heart of the whole building, and by its 
height and prominence should dominate the other parts. This 
portion was the cupola, which was held aloft by the surround- 
ing portions as if by so many submissive slaves.” So much for 
the semi-metaphysical theory. To the matter-of-fact portion of 
our hearers the purely historical one will possibly seem more 
satisfactory. It is neither more nor less than that the Byzan- 
tine cupola was a copy of the Pantheon. ‘It js by no means 
improbable,” says Kinkel, “that as Justinian gloried in imagining 
that in the church of St. Sophia he had surpassed Solomon’s 
Temple, he may have cherished the still prouder thought of 
surpassing heathen art in this its most marvellous structure.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN appeal has been addressed to the Minister of Public 
Works in Belgium by the owners of the quarries of “petit 
granit ” on the favouritism that appears to be shown to stone 
of a different class, which is known as. “ calcaire devonien.” 
In other words, the public authorities give the preference to 
stone from sedimentary strata, mainly, we suppose, because 
it can be supplied at a cheaper rate. The quarry-owners 
admit that they are not impartial judges of the limestone ; 
but if it is allowed to enter into competition with their 
granite, they ask that similar tests should be applied to both 
stones. If the engineers were equally rigorous in their 
examinations, the limestone would be driven out of the 
market. Granite has to be supplied in blocks that are per- 
fect, but with limestone there is less precision demanded. 
They say that if they were allowed to supply granite as 
carelessly faced as the limestone, the difference would be at 
least 20 francs per cubic mttre. That is to say, the granite 
quarry-owners are handicapped to that extent for every yard 
of stone which they supply. The treatment is an injustice. 
Then, again, while granite has to be uniform in appearance, 
limestone is accepted which shows signs of “ faults.” The 
quarry-owners write as men who feel they have a case that 
cannot readily be set aside. They have had to pay large 
sums for their quarries, and for their machinery. Their 
investments were entered into on the strength of the 
patronage that was given by the Ministry of Public Works. 
Accordingly they feel they have not been well treated when 
they discover that even the best of stone cannot secure a 
monopoly. The answer of the owners of the quarries of 
‘‘calcaire devonien ” has yet to appear. Their defence may be 
very simple, for if the stone is strong enough, what more is 
needed? The question involved affects other countries 
besides Belgium. 


AN exhibition of illuminations from manuscripts of the 
Italian and French schools, lent by Mr. C. BRinsLy 
Martay, is now open in the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Although there are about fifty subjects, it is characteristic of 
the indifference to fame of the old illuminators to find that 
only in one or two cases can the authors be identified. A 
letter S with 4 Presentation in the Temple is said to be the 
work of Dom SILVESTRO DEGLI ANGELI A CAMALDOLESE, 
monk of the fourteenth century. A frame border with 
architectural arabesques was executed in 1556 by Bon- 
FRATELLI, the illuminist to the Apostolic Chamber. It is 
not often that an opportunity is given to study work of the 
class, and the present one should be utilised. 


THE contract for the improvement of the Tiber was 
let some time ago to the Swiss contractors, MM. ConRapIN 
ZSCHOKKE ET CiE. The most difficult of the works has 
just been completed. ‘This is nothing less than the sinking 
of a caisson 95 feet in length and 26 feet wide in the bed 
of the river. In the opinion of experts, so large a structure 
could not be commanded sufficiently, and they anticipated 
failure. The operations were, however, entirely successful. 
They were conducted under the direction of Herr ZEHNDER. 
This feat has done much to enhance the reputation which 
the contractors have gained in Rome. 


Wuat department of life can escape the statistician ? 
He has lately been working hard with his note-books and 
tables among the young and old women who pose as models 
in Paris. According tothe French statistician, there are 671 
female models in Paris. Italy comes first as it supplies 

.2303 France owns 120; Germany, 80; Switzerland, 60; 
Spain, 50; Belgium, 49; England, 45; America, 30; Austria, 4; 
Portugal, 2. Ireland has another cause for grievance, since 
only one of her daughters has found favour in the eyes of the 
French painters and sculptors. The number for Austria is 
surprisingly low, as it is generally found that photographers’ 
models belong to the empire, and a great many seem to be 
employed. The photographs of the nude which are sold 
only to known artists are always supposed to be taken from 
Hungarian women. About 20 per cent. of the models 
have passed their twenty-first year: the ages of the re- 
mainder vary from sixteen to twenty. ‘The statistician was 


next anxious to discover whether the models followed any 
other employment. He found that sixty called them- 
selves ‘artistes dramatiques ”—-which, in England, mean 
“supers” or ‘‘rats”—forty were milliners, thirty-five were 
florists, and the needlewomen numbered thirty. The pro- 
fessional fees varied. Beginning with 2 frs. a sitting, the 
price rose as high in special cases as 50 frs. While minister- 
ing to art in a studio the models are safe enough—although 
the concierge may have ‘‘relations” with the police. But 
photographers tempt them to pose in a manner less be- 
coming, the portraits are recognised, and the model runs 
the risk of temporary seclusion. About 30 per cent. of the 
women confessed that they were acquainted with the inside 
of the House of Correction for aiding in the production of 
the plates of this kind. 


Tue Royal Academy of Belgium were engaged last 
week in considering a subject that is novel to most arche- 
ologists. Practically it was the election placards of Pompeii. 
Instead of having big sheets of paper coloured to corre- 
spond with the party, the Romans painted or scratched their 
appeals on the walls. Then, as now, the candidates were 
always men of irreproachable virtue, and endowed with 
talent for conducting public business. One fine fellow was 
recommended because he was faithful to the culture of 
Venus. It is also evident that in Pompeii men’s minds 
were troubled on the subject of education and the relation 
between the State and religion. Caricatures were known to 
be scrawled on the walls of Pompeii, and some are humorous 
enough, but we believe it was reserved for M. WILLAMs, 
the Belgian Academician, to treat of the announcements 
connected with the municipal elections in a systematic way. 


From 1775 to 1854 there were shops on the Pont Neuf 
in Paris, the sites being over the piers. It is not generally 
known that they were designed by Sourr oz, the architect 
of the Panthéon, and that they belonged to the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture. Kings had odd ways of showing 
their favour, and by granting a concession for the erection 
of twenty or more shops a small estate was bestowed on the 
Academy. An interesting paper on the subject was read a 
few days ago by M. A. DE MonraIcLon at the annual 
meeting of the Société de l’Histoire de Paris et de l'Ile de 
France, which was held in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 


M. EmiLe Otivier, the statesman, and the last chief 
Minister of the Empire, has been under a cloud since the 
Franco-German war, on which he entered, as he said, ‘ with 
a light heart.” The ruin which followed was a startling 
commentary on the worth of his prescience. M. EMILE 
OLIVIER is, or was, one of the ablest speakers and writers 
among Frenchmen, and his enforced silence is a loss to 
literature. He proposed to face a Paris audience once 
more, and arranged to deliver a discourse on an episode in 
the life of MicHeL ANGELO about the middle of June. 
But NeMEsis has not yet released her hold of M. EmiLe 
OuivieR. The hall in which he was to speak has been let 
for a bazaar, and in consequence the public will have to 
wait for the new commentary cn the great Florentine until 
next year. It is not unlikely the discourse will never be 
heard in public. 


Tur demolition of the old fortifications, ramparts, and 
gates of the town of Calais is neatly completed; the town 
of St. Pierre-les-Calais, originally a small suburb, but which 
had grown until it had a poptilation of more than double 
that of the old town of Calais, has been administratively 
amalgamated with it, and the historical name of Calais has 
been retained for the united town. A few years ago the 
exaggerated reports of the high profits obtainable in the 
manufacture of Portland cement induced speculators to set 
up several additional cement works. But in spite of the 
large orders given by the French Govetnment and the 
Panama Canal Company, the trade is in a depressed condi- 
tion. Many of the new works have been closed owing to 
the low prices which were obtainable through the excessive 
competition being found unprofitable. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I, MEMORIAL OF SAUSSURE, 
II, STATUE OF HANDEL. 


HE two works by M. Satmson, which appear in the 
illustrations, are described in our article on another 


page. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, TEDDINGTON. 


HESE premises have been erected for Messrs. C. & A’ 
Drayton for the requirements of their business, and 
front Broad Street. The plan in block is L shaped, with 
frontage of 50 feet ; the depth of front portion is 37 feet, 
with 75 feet over the long arm. The block, to the depth 
of 37 feet, and the width of the frontage, has a basement 
and two floors over. The back part has ground and two 
other floors, the basement being omitted. The whole of 
ground floor and basement is used as supply stores, the 
upper part as a dwelling comprising twelve rooms, conser- 
vatory, bath-room, store-rooms and the usual offices. The 
ground floor is without subdivision, the whole of the work 
above being carried on iron columns, stanchions, and 
girders. Provision is made for extension by two sides of 
the L being constructed so that they may be taken out, the 
building then being made in plan a parallellogram. The 
shop front is 15 feet in height in the clear, and is lighted 
with sunburners, additional lamps and brackets being pro- 
vided for the windows. The materials for front are red 
facings and bright stocks, part laid in patterns as shown, 
and Box ground and Mansfield stones. The shop front is 
in American walnut, wainscot oak and mahogany, part 
ebonized. Scraffito ornament is used in small panels 
between half-timber framing, picked out in colour. The 
upper parts of sashes are glazed with tinted glass ; the first 
floor sashes are painted white, and the iron work sage 
green, red and gold, and generally effect has been sought 
from colour as well as form. ‘The shop front is fitted with 
revolving wood-shutters and roller sun-blinds, by Messrs, 
Hopkinson & CrarK; the lighting has been carried out 
by Messrs. Succ & Co. ; mosaic pavements by Messrs. 
J. & H. Parreson ; thet whole of the constructional iron- 
work by Mr. A. D. Dawnay, and the general builder’s 
work by Messrs. T. & W. Hicxtnsoruam (including shop 
front) ; the whole under the superintendence and from the 
designs of the architect, Mr. THos. R. RicHarps, of 
5 Whitehall, S.W. 


THE BRUNNER FRHE LIBRARY, NORTHWICH. 


HE library shown in the illustration was lately presented 

to the town of Northwich by Mr. J. T. Brunner. Owing 

to the difficulty of obtaining a site in a convenient position, a 

residence belonging to Mr. Brunner was assigned for the. pur- 

pose, and was transformed from the plans of Mr. M. K. 
Ellerton, of High Street, Northwich. 

The front portion of the ground floor, which in the old 
building was divided into several rooms, has been thrown into 
one large central hall, forming part of the entrance, and is open 
to an outer hall built in front of the old and between the 
adjoining buildings, so as to give more convenient access. The 
back portion of the ground floor is occupied by a museum, 
leading out of the inner entrance hall, from which a staircase 
also leads to the library department on the first floor. 

The ground floor occupies a superficial area of 4,080 square 
feet, out of which 775 square feet is given to the museum, and 
1,228 square feet to the entrance-halls, the remainder being 
occupied by kitchen, offices, and outbuildings. 

The front entrance is from Wilton Street, and is externally 
built of terra-cotta, specially made and supplied by Mr. Jabez 
Thompson, of Northwich. The outer hall, which is 18 feet by 
23 feet and 13 feet to the ceiling, is entered under this doorway, 
through inner doors, forming a vestibule of walnut and yellow 
pine framing polished, with a circular top light over. The upper 
panels of these doors and top light are glazed with clear plate 
glass. Over the inner doorway on one side appears the proverb, 
© Wise men lay up knowledge,” and on the other side, “ He is 
in the way of life that keepeth instruction.” The outer hall, 

which occupies the height of the ground and upper floor, is 
surmounted and lighted bya circular glass dome, I1 feet in 
diameter, constructed in wood. The opening formed by the 
framing of the dome is perpendicular to a height of 9 feet 
6 inches, and divided into four sets of three panels, each placed 
relatively with the cardinal points. This opening has a domical 
roof of i-inch thick hammered plate glass, in sixteen divisions, 
‘each division being in two plates, and circular both on plan and 


vertical section, fitted together with Drummond and Lindsay’s 
(of Glasgow) patent system of glazing. The internal height 
from floor to crown of dome is 30 feet. The ceiling of this 
hall under the dome is set out in panels with moulded wood 
ribs, and the walls on either side in squares framed and moulded 
in walnut, forming a frieze for decoration. Above this frieze 
springs a plaster cone finishing against the wood rib of ceiling. 
Across the full width of this hall is a flight of four solid stone 
steps leading up to the inner central hall, and across the open- 
ing between these halls, onthe top step, are placed two uprights, 
supporting a beam which carries a wall over, all cased in with 
walnut forming panelled and moulded piers. Inscribed on these 
panels is Longfellow’s well-known verse :— 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


These halls are laid with Maw & Co.’s tiles to pattern, with 
border to mark line of statues which fill them. 

The museum is approached from this central hall, and has a 

space specially set apart for a collection of local objects. A 
small area of this part of the building, which is well lighted, is 
left open to the full height of the first and second storeys, with 
a gallery round three sides, in connection with the landing on 
the first floor, providing wall space for hanging maps, &c. 
Painted over the entrance to the museum is the verse from Job, 
“Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.” At the extreme 
back of the central hall is provided a lavatory and back 
entrance. These halls are heated with hot water, the apparatus 
being supplied by Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co., of London. 
_ The whole of the first floor is occupied by the library de- 
partment, which is reached from the inner entrance hall by a 
staircase of pitch pine, with polished walnut handrails and 
newels. The bottom newel posts are designed as brackets, 
and carry figures carved in oak by Mr. J. J. Millson, sculptor, 
of Manchester. At the top of these stairs is the open landing, 
from which may be entered the several rooms of this depart- 
ment, consisting of lending library, reference library, and news- 
paper room, all well lighted. The borrowers’ counter of the 
lending library is open to this landing, and fitted with Cotgreave’s 
indicator for the use of borrowers taking out books. Com- 
munication can be had by the librarian between the lending 
and reference libraries, and a private entrance for the librarian 
is provided to these rooms. On the wall near the top of the 
staircase leading to the lending library appears the following 
verse, from Cowper :— 


When little more than boy in age, 

I deemed myself almost a sage ; 

But now seem worthier to be styled, 
For ignorance almost a child. 


The bookshelves in the lending library are made of yellow 
pitch-pine, polished and varnished self colour. There is here a 
large borrowers’ counter with mahogany top, fitted with cup- 
boards having sliding doors and drawer, fixed on the top ina 
central position being a walnut and pitch-pine desk with pigeon- 
holes. In the spaces between the windows are four double 
cases extending from floor to ceiling, and all the available space 
on the walls around is also occupied by bookcases, the whole 
affording accommodation for some 8,000 volumes. At one end 
of the room is a raised platform, upon which is the librarian’s 
desk. The reference room has: been furnished regardless of 
cost. For the convenience of librarian and visitors, there is a 
fine quarter-circle mahogany-topped counter with panelled 
front, surmounted at one end by a beautiful desk of walnut and 
pitch-pine. There are here several bookcases, two of massive 
proportions, the whole being made of choice walnut and pitch- 
pine, with plate-glass sliding doors. The woodwork is polished 
throughout, and the fittings are of brass. The cases are 
furnished with Tonk’s patent movable shelf-holder. The furni- 
ture of the room also includes writing and reading tables and 
strong wood chairs. The newspaper reading stands are of 
mahogany and pitch-pine. All these rooms are laid with j-inch 
thick indiarubber matting, and have been fitted up and furnished 
by Messrs. Rutter & Son, cabinet-makers, of Northwich, from 
designs by the architect. All the rooms on this floor are heated 
by open fireplaces, having Leamington bars and firebrick backs 
and tile sides and plain smooth slate jambs, finished with 
walnut moulding and over-mantel. The hearths only project a 
few inches beyond the chimney breast, and are laid with tiles 
finished round with a stone kerb. 

Ventilation is provided to each of these rooms by Boyle’s 
fresh-air inlets and air-pump ventilators. The doors to these 
rooms have the upper half glazed with clear plate glass, and are 
fitted with the Norton door-check and spring. 

The artificial light provided for the reading-rooms and 
museum is supplied through the “Wenham gas lamp,” giving 
an intense and steady light particularly suited to these require- 
ments. 

On the second floor, house accommodation is provided for 
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the librarian, having a private staircase communicating with all 
the floors and kitchen offices, to which there is a separate back 
entrance. - 

The basement offers commodious cellar accommodation in 
connection with both house and museum, apart from that pro- 
vided for the heating apparatus. 

Connection is provided with fire hydrants on the ground and 
first floor, 

The whole of the building work was entrusted to and carried 
out in a most efficient and. satisfactory manner by Mr. William 
Molyneux, builder, Northwich, under the superintendence of the 
architect. The tradesmen to whom work of various kinds was 
sublet were as follows :—Stonemasonry, Mr. James Holland, 
Northwich ; plastering, Mr. Holt, Davenham ; plumbing, 
glazing, painting, and gasfitting, Mr. C. E. Hall, Northwich ; 
ventilating, Mr. S. Moreland, Northwich; fire fittings, Mr. W. 
Chadwick, Northwich ; decoration, Mr. H. Wilkinson, North- 
wich ; ironwork, Mr. Wallington, Northwich. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


dpe ninth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A., F.S.A., vice-president, in the chair. 


The late Wr. Richardson. 


The decease of Mr. H. H. Richardson, of Boston, Mass., 
honorary corresponding member, was announced. 

Mr. WHITE, secretary, said he believed Mr. Richardson died 
on April 28 last. He had received the news from an American 
architect who was passing through London. Mr. Richardson 
suffered from Bright’s disease, and he appeared to have been at 
work only twenty-four hours before he died. He was a native 
of New Orleans and a Southerner. He entered Harvard 
University in 1859, and graduated there. On the war breaking 
out he would not fight against the National Flag in favour of 
separation, and so he went to Paris and entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, where he took several medals. Ultimately he was 
employed in the works at the Tuileries and the Louvre. On 
his return from abroad he stayed three years in New York, and 
then went to Boston, in which city and its vicinity his principal 
buildings were erected. An American paper speaking of his 
decease, said his reputation as an architect stood high, not only 
in America but in Europe, and also stated how his name had 
been so lately mentioned with honour at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Mr. Richardson had left a widow and six 
children. One of his chief friends was Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 
He had designed a house for Mr. Herkomer, and, in return for 
this, Mr. Herkomer had painted a portrait of him, and presented 
it to Mrs. Richardson. 

The CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Richardson was so lately 
elected honorary corresponding member, and was so distin- 
guished a member of the profession, that it would no doubt be 
their unanimous wish that the secretary should send a message 
of condolence to the widow of Mr. Richardson. This was 
agreed to. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS spoke of Mr. Richardson as a per- 
sonal friend. His works, he said, had been more or less fully 
described just lately, when his name had been brought forward 
as honorary and corresponding member of the Institute. He 
(Mr. Spiers) had placed in the library a design of Mr. 
Richardson’s for a cathedral; a design not carried out, but 
which would show to some extent his great power of design 
and the careful study Mr. Richardson had made of Medieval 
work in France. His acquaintance with Mr. Richardson began 
in 1859. Hehad then come over from America on his way to 
Paris, where, like most Americans, having sufficient means, he 
could live comfortably. But the American War left him 
penniless, and he was in consequence obliged to look out to 
enter some office,’or, as the French worded it, fazre la place. 
This would have hindered his progress had he not devoted his 
nights to study. From that time he had not seen much of Mr. 
Richardson, but Mr. Richardson had told him that his mis- 
fortune had been the making of his fame, for without it he 
would never have taken the same practical view of life, or the 
experience he obtained while working on the Tuileries and 
Louvre which enabled him to undertake his later lucrative 
practice. It might be interesting, Mr. Spiers said, to notice 
that Mr. Richardson, as an architect, was able to get more than 
the usual 5 per cent. commission. Hetold clients he could not, 
with all the work he had, undertake more without the best 
assistants to be got, and his charge was 7 per cent., which was 
willingly paid. Mr. Spiers alluded to his last work, one 
of considerable importance, and which would cost over 
a million dollars, but did not mention the name of the building. 


The Charterhouse. 


_ Mr. JOHN HEBB on the question of the Charterhouse Bill 
said it had been announced that at a public meeting, held at the 
Society of Arts, a member of Parliament made a statement 


’ 
\ 


that the scheme had the approval of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of Architects. Probably some member of the Institute 
as an individual had expressed approval, and the Institute 
would like to have an opportunity of denying there was a 
foundation for the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was not in a position to answer the 
question from want of personal knowledge. ; ‘ 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, said no definite 
action whatever had been taken by the Council of the Institute, 
and no advice given. 

Tunisia. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM read a paper on ‘“ Remains of 
the Roman Occupation of North Africa, with special reference 
to Tunisia.” He prefaced his paper-with some remarks 
explanatory of the distances, mode of travel, &c., in those 
districts. He had made three distinct journeys ‘in. North 
Africa, in two of which he was accompanied by Mr. Ashbee, 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries, who, he was glad to 
see, was present that evening. Mr. Ashbee had rendered him 
great assistance in taking notes, and in measuring various 
remains and buildings, without which assistance he would 
have been unable to show the drawings then exhibited, 
as well as those which illustrated his former paper on 
Algeria. One of the difficulties of travelling in the interior is 
that supplies had to be got from the cvast, there being abso- 
lutely nothing to be got in the interior. Fine weather was also 
necessary, for when it rained it did so in earnest, and then to 
advance or to come back was an impossibility. Good charts— 
the French charts were the best—were requisite. A great deal, 
he said, had been written about Tunis, but little about Tunisia. 
The country in its Arab aspect was exceedingly picturesque, 
and most writers had naturally devoted their attention to the 
present interesting people, but no one referred to the previous 
inhabitants. Shaw was not in all respects reliable. He was 
succeeded by Bruce, whose book was so interesting by reason 
of the illustrations. Then there had:been Pellisier, Sir Greville 
Temple, Victor Guerin, Consul-General Playfair, and lastly 
M. Tissot, who died about two years back. M. Tissot’s first 


volume had been put in the hands of the publishers about two - 


months before his death, and, judging from that, he looked with 
interest for the publication of the succeeding volumes. 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Graham’s paper :— 

Mr. Graham at the outset referred to the vicissitudes the 
Regency of Tunis has undergone since the Phoenicians from 
the Syrian coast formed their first settlement on its shores, and 
to the myths that surround its earliest history, It is supposed 
that Carthaginian literature was very limited, Greek being the 
language of educated Carthaginians, and that the principal 
records of Punic times passed to the library at Alexandria, and 
were destroyed by fire in the seventh century. There is nothing 
to show that the style of architecture introduced by the Romans 
into North Africa was influenced by the style of the buildings 
they found at Carthage, and explorations have favoured the 
supposition that the fine arts never flourished among the Car- 
thaginians. This is the opinion of. Winkelmann. The archi- 
tecture in Tunisia during the five centuries of Roman occupation 
is as Roman as that of Rome herself. There is a dearth of 
inscriptions of the time of the first emperors, owing to the 
colony having been at first principally agricultural, but with the 
advent of Hadrian and Trajan and their immediate successors 
commenced a long era of wealth and prosperity. Roman 
Carthage no longer exists, but its treasures of marble and 
porphyry may be seen in the principal mosques and palaces in 
North Africa, and in Europe as far north as Pisa. The older 
Carthage of the Phcenicians is about 4o feet under the surface, 
awaiting systematic exploration. The antiquity of Utica, one 
of the oldest known towns in the world, was then referred to, 
and a contrast was drawn between the present appearances of 
Bou-Chater (its modern name) and the city in pre-Roman times, 
witb its massive walls and its strong position. Beneath at a 
depth of 40 feet was the pavement of old Utica, while on the 
lower face the plough turned up marble of the Roman Utica. 
The Punic and Roman methods of building, as exemplified by 
the remains of Utica, were then compared, especially with 
reference to the early use of pisé and of rubble. The Roman 
roads from Carthage were then traced, and reference was 
made to the remarkable natural, harbour at Bizerta. The town 
of Thabraca and the castle of Charles V., on an island off the 
coast, were then mentioned, and a brief account given of the 
beautiful country of the Khomair tribes. Thabraca must 
formerly have been a commercial town and port, but devoid of 
any noteworthy buildings. The cork forests there were the 
very finest he had ever seen, and the country exceedingly 
beautiful. The Roman road along the banks of the Bagradas 
was traced, and the remains of Bulla Regia, the residence of 
Numidian kings, and of Simittu, with its magnificent marbles, 
were then referred to. These wonderful quarries had been 
worked by the Emperor Hadrian and the beautiful marbles 
shipped to Rome, where they served to enrich the imperial 
villas at Tivoli and Antium. The quarries were now once again, 
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after the lapse of twelve centuries, in work, and would soon, it 
was hoped, become better known. At Bulla Regia not one archi- 
tectural monument was now standing. There were some remains 
of Roman therme, and the remains of an amphitheatre were 
indicated by the undulations of the soil. Further eastward, along 
the banks of the same river, Bagradas, the great aqueduct of 
Carthage crosses the plain, a full description of this stupen- 
dous work was given in detail, as well as a history of the 
development of the science of water supply ‘in North Africa, 
and of the construction of cisterns in that country from the 
earliest times. The so-called aqueduct which had suffered at 
the hands of the French engineers was for the greater part of 
_its length subterranean. Mr. Graham here handed round a 
_ piece of the masonry taken from the aqueduct, as well as one of 
the wooden pegs used for the levels, as perfect in preservation as 
when first placed in the masonry. Notwithstanding mutilation 
the construction was so perfect that it was unaffected, even 
though some piers had been removed, and other piers, from 
which the bases had been taken, were left suspended in 
the air. The cisterns were constructed of rubble work, with 
remarkably hard mortar, and covered with a thin coating of 
cement. The Roman road south of Carthage was then traced, 
and mention made of the ruins of Aphrodisium, and of the great 
city of Uthina. Journeying southward, the mountain of 
Zaghouan was reached, and a description given of the ruined 
temple, with its colonnades, which the Romans built over the 
spring that supplied water to Carthage. Reference was then 
made to the holy city of Kairouan, and to the Roman shafts 
and capitals that form the chief ornament of the Great Mosque. 
Thrysdus, better known as El-Djem, was described, and a 
detailed historical account given of the great amphitheatre 
there, its materials, its mode of construction, and its size com- 
pared with other well-known examples. Turning northward to 
Carthage, the remains of towns on the south bank of the 
Bagradas were described, and especial reference to Thugga, 
remarkable for its numerous monuments as well as for the 
beauty of its position. Continuing along the Roman track the 
site of Agbia was reached, where are the remains of an immense 
Byzantine fortress. Some account was then given of these 
strongholds in North Africa, and their development in the 
sixth century into monasteria for soldier-monks. The walled 
enclosure at Tebessa in South Algeria was referred to as a 
striking example of this kind of building. Passing close to the 
fatal plain of Zama (where Hannibal was signally defeated), the 
great ruins of Assuras were described, as well as the remains 
of Sicca-Veneria, now known as El-Kef, signifying “the rock,” 
occupying a remarkable position at a considerable elevation. 

The ruins of Mactar were then reached. It had been a 
town of considerable extent, the remains were numerous, but 
there was nothing worthy of recording excepting a triumphal 
arch, the only peculiarity of which was that it showed an order 
within an order. Leaving Mactar, and following the Roman 
road by Sufes, a town that once covered an area of nearly three 
square miles, but is now a mass of stones, the last town on the 
western frontier, named Ammeedara by the Romans, but better 
known by the modern name of Hydra, was described. The 
records of Sufes were very scanty. Once a flourishing city, it 
was now a wilderness, and no human habitations were found 
within a radius of 30 miles. 

The remains of Scillium were then referred to, and a full 
description given of the three-storeyed mausoleum of M. Flavius 
Secundus, with its quaint inscriptions. East of Scillium are 
the remains of Sufetula, the most important as well as the most 
interesting in Tunisia. These were fully described, special 
reference being made to the remarkable enclosure, commonly 
called the Hieron, on account of the three temples within the 
walls. Scillium was beautifully placed on the verge of a high 
table-land, and a triumphal arch was remarkably situated on 
the very edge of a precipice. Sufetula was renowned for the 
beauty of the country, and its ruins were the most valuable and 
interesting of any yet described in Tunisia. _ They afforded to 
the student admirable examples of Roman architecture before 
its decline. ° 

Passing allusion was made to the sites of other towns 
further south on the borders of the desert that have not yet 
been explored, but no mention is made by travellers through 
this region of any architectural monuments now standing. The 
monuments of a country, such as those in North Africa, where 
written records fail, may be considered as so many pages of 
history, and the architect and the historian may walk, hand in 
hand, rebuilding the ruins, re-editing the fragments, and giving 
them their proper place and value in the records of the country. 
The principles of law and order were exemplified in Roman 
architecture in a remarkable degree, resulting in a national 
style, that can be recognised in any of the monuments of the 
Roman Empire. 

The CHAIRMAN alluded to the lateness of the hour, and 
said he would not occupy the time with any remarks of his 
own, but would ask Mr. Ashbee to address them. 

Mr. ASHBEE said there was no country in the world where 
one could better appreciate the grandeur and power of Rome 


than North Africa and Tunisia, and this not so much from the 
monuments which had been left as from a comparison of its 
state in Roman times with the present terrible desolation. 
The country, which once supported a vast population of its own, 
and was besides the granary of Europe, had become a waste, 
and afforded scarce food enough for the scanty inhabitants. 
Over the plain of Kairouan one could travel for miles without 
finding any population whatever, no agriculture of any kind, 
not a tree, and no shelter of any description. And yet it was 
there, according to the Arab historian, that Mahomet chose a 
site for his city. Then it was a dense forest, and so infested by 
serpents that it was necessary to invoke Allah to drive them 
out. They need not lay any particular stress on the legend, 
but at any rate they might take it that the plain was well 
wooded, and the Romans had been there, and the Arabs had 
selected the site on account of the reservoir of water, for that 
it was Roman, and not Arab, admitted, he thought, of no doubt. 
At Thrysdus they found the same absolute desolation. The 
whole country was furrowed up by water-courses, which 
broke up the land in all directions under the rains, 
so that to get about the country the traveller must 
often take a circuitous or meandering route. The amphi- 
theatres alone were evidence of a very populous country 
formerly, for otherwise they would not have been built. For 
over a thousand years the Arabs had held this beautiful country, 
the climate of which was little short of perfection. The Arabs 
had found a highly cultured and populated country, and they 
drove out and slaughtered more people than the land now con- 
tained. They cut down the forests, neglected the rivers. They 
found it a garden and made it a wilderness, and changed a 
fruitful country into a desert. Not one work in literature had 
they given us. Not a monument had been erected by them. 
They had done nothing in science; and so he thought it was 
permissible to turn their thoughts from the present inhabitants 
to the interesting people of the former times. 

Mr. PERCEVAL said he would not detain the meeting with 
any remarks. Tunis, he observed, was a most interesting 
centre from many points of view. It certainly made up in 
archeological interest whatever might be lacking in archi- 
tectural attractions. 

Mr. R. W. EDIs, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Graham. 

Professor R. T. SMITH, in seconding the vote, referred to the 
excellent drawings which accompanied the paper. 

The vote being put by the Chairman, was carried by accla- 
mation. 

Mr. GRAHAM, in replying, alluded again to the necessity 
there was that anyone intending to visit Tunisia should provide 
themselves with the charts drawn up by the French Govern- 
ment. With fine weather, a trip in Tunisia was most*enjoyable. 
If the weather was bad, the sooner they were back in Europe 
the better. 


MR. WATTS’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 


OR Monday, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Wemyss 
asked the Lord President of the Council whether any 
arrangements had been or were about to be made for the 
satisfactory exhibition and safe custody of the valuable works . 
of Mr. Watts, R.A., which he had so generously given to the 
nation. He said that in putting this question on the paper he 
had had two objects in view. In the first place, to find out 
whether accommodation of a satisfactory character could be 
given for these pictures ; and, in the second place, he had been 
anxious to call attention to this noble gift on the part of Mr. 
Watts, and to obtain from Her Majesty’s Government’ some 
public recognition of it. As regarded the custody of these 
pictures, he hoped that his noble friend had found some means 
of accommodating them at South Kensington ; but with regard 
to their safe custody, though he had no doubt that his noble 
friend would tell them that there were hydrants and fire 
engines, &c., he feared that he would not be able to say that 
they were in a fire-proof building any more than our national 
collection in Trafalgar Square. His main object, however, was 
to call attention to this very noble gift on the part of Mr. 
Watts. He thought that no one could fail to appreciate and 
acknowledge the lofty sentiments to which Mr. Watts gave 
expression, and the character of his works in general. This 
gift was one of great generosity, especially having regard to the 
fact that Mr. Watts was far from being a wealthy man, and 
he hoped that the Government, speaking on behalf of the 
nation, would express their sense of his signal liberality. 

Earl Spencer said he had great pleasure in answering the 
question of the noble earl, whose warm admiration of the works 
of Mr. Watts hé shared. Some time ago he received a letter 
from this distinguished artist stating that he was considering 
whether he should offer to the nation some of his works. As 
President of the Council he replied that he felt sure that the 
nation would regard with gratitude so munificent an offer as 
this, coming from an artist whose fame was so great, and he 
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added that the Privy Council would do all in its power to 
promote the object he had in view. Subsequently he had an 
interview with Mr. Watts, and he consulted an official.of the 
museum as to how Mr. Watts’s wishes could best be carried 
out. Mr. Watts, besides his high artistic characteristics, was a 
man of great modesty and diffidence, and said he should like 
those pictures to be placed in some position where the public 
might see whether they were worthy of acceptance by the 
nation. There were two classes of his pictures, those of an 
ideal character, which were of great beauty and of high genius, 
and those which were portraits, possessing not only great 
artistic merit, but great historic value, as representing distin- 
guished men of the present age. It would be of the utmost 
advantage to the nation to possess these. Though he could not 
speak officially on behalf of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, he could say that, however anxious they might have 
been to find a place for these pictures, they were absolutely 
precluded by the fact that they had not room. But at the 
Seuth Kensington Museum he believed they could offer an 
excellent room for showing these pictures, and if Mr. Watts 
was satisfied with it, then it was to be hoped that he would 
carry out his munificent intention. A debt of deep gratitude 
would be due to him for his valuable gift and for the spirit in 
which it was made. The offer had not been absolutely made, 
but the noble earl might rest assured that the authorities of 
South Kensington would do all in their power to further Mr. 
Watts’s views and to secure these valuable treasures for the 


nation. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


T the centenary banquet of the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin, the chairman, Dr. Ingram, of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, in responding to the toast of the evening (which had 
been proposed by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland), gave the 
following account of the career of the Academy :— 

There are two things noteworthy about the origin of the 
Academy, namely, the immediate source from which it took its 
tise and the time when it came into existence. The germ from 
which it was developed was a private association formed in 
Trinity College for friendly discussion. So large a part had 
the college in its foundation that of the twenty-one members of 
the first council nine were Fellows of Trinity College. This is 
interesting as in some degree prophetic of the fact that Trinity 
College has been all through the most effective auxiliary of the 
Academy, or rather perhaps I should say the two have been 
most valuable mutual auxiliaries. And long, I pray, may this 
relation continue to subsist. The time at which the Academy 
was founded was a hopeful and expansive one ; then the public 
aspirations were high and the national feeling had been strongly 
excited. The spirit of the time was well represented in Lord 
Charlemont, who was the first president of the Academy. The 
Irish aristocracy of the period had been, I think, rather hardly 
treated by some historians and politicians. Whatever may 


have been the radical unsoundness of their political position, 


they had some of the best qualities of aristocracies. They were 
patriotic ; they were high-spirited and generous , they could 
appreciate wit, eloquence, literature, and art. Lord Charle- 
mont was one of the best types of his class. He was, as 
has been said, at once a patriot and a Mecenas ; he had 
travelled much, he was an accomplished man, with, in_par- 
ticular, a thorough knowledge of Italian literature. When 
he was elected President he did not merely wear the 
title as a feather in his cap—he devoted much time and 
energy to building up the Academy in its earliest years, and 
his name deserves to be held in honourable memory amongst 
us. The history of the Academy seems to fall naturally into 
three parts or periods. The first period would end about the 
middle of the third decade of the present century. The prin- 
cipal figures of the time were Kirwan and Brinkley, men of 
real eminence—the one as a mineralogist and chemist, the 
other as an astronomer. This was a period of preparation and 
training rather than of achievement ; the Academy was fostering 
the scientific and literary genius of the nation, but had not yet 
earned a European fame. Then came the wonderful outburst 
which began in the twenties of our century. I know few 
things in the history of intellect more remarkable than the 
movement of the next twenty or twenty-five years, which forms 
the great age of the Academy, and which may be studied with 
pleasure and profit in two delightful books—Stokes’s “ Life of 
Petrie,” and Graves’s “ Life of Hamilton.” During the brief 
period I have mentioned a marvellous amount of memorable 
work was done. The leading figures on the stage were 
Hamilton, M‘Cullagh, Lloyd, and Petrie. Hamilton stood in 
the very foremost rank of mathematicians. There is nothing 
in recent mathematicians to compare with his calculus of 
quaternions. M‘Cullagh was more restricted to the field of 
pure geometry, but he had great geometrical resource, and the 
beauty of his methods and results were singularly attractive. 
Lloyd was a great physicist—in particular, terrestrial magnetism 
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owes to him perhaps more than to any other man. Petrie was 
the great reformer of Irish archzology, who dispelled the 
dreams of the Vallanceys and the Ledwiches, and founded 
an era of genuine inductive research. Now, the fame 
of all these men is indissolubly connected with that of 
the Academy, for almost all their most important dis- 
coveries were. first announced at its meetings. This is 
true of Hamilton’s deductive anticipation of the pheno- 
mena of conical refraction—of his theory of quaternions—of 
M‘Cullagh’s beautiful researches on Fresnel’s Wave, and on the 
surfaces of the second order—of Lloyd’s experimental verifica- 
tion of conical refraction, of his meteorology of Ireland, and of 
most of his magnetic memoirs—of Petrie’s Hill of Tara, and his 
ecclesiastical architecture of Ireland. All these were brought 
before the Academy, and published in its Transactions. Other 
most valuable labours fell within the same limits of time—such 
as those of Todd, O’Donovan, and O’Curry on the sources of 
Irish history and the philology of the Irish language, and those 
of Larcom on_ topography and local history. To the same 
period, too, belongs the first formation of the fine collection of 
national antiquities—now one of the chief glories of the 
Academy—-which was made accessible to study by the 
catalogue of Sir William Wilde. After this, which I have 
called the great age of the Academy, comes the period in which 
most of us have lived ; then the tropical productiveness which 
marked the preceding stage had ceased, but much good and 
solid work was done, the progressive development of know- 
ledge going on, not by leaps and bounds, but by the slowly 
accumulating partial results of many inquirers. If I do not 
mention the names of those who have taken part in these more 
recent labours of the Academy, indeed of any mzsz guos 
Libitina sacravit, itis not that I undervalue their abilities or 
services—far otherwise—it is because it would be presumptuous 
in me to characterise their contributions or weigh their merits. 
To the members of our body it is sufficiently known who have 
done most to sustain the reputation of the Academy during the 
past generation—it is enough to say that most of them are 
gathered round our festive board to-day, as are also many of those 
who may be relied on to sustain its reputation in the years to 
come. Amongst the tasks which lie before the Academy in the 
future there is one to which I wish to call attention, because it 
is urgent, and ought not to be postponed. The other branches 
of the Indo-European family of languages having now been 
sufficiently explored, the attention of philologists is becoming 
in a great degree concentrated on the Celtic tongues. By a 
grant from the Government, with some assistance from Trinity 
College, the Academy has been enabled to reproduce some of 
the most important ancient Irish texts,so as to make them 
available for the study of scholars, both at home and abroad. 
Now, the effect of the increasing study of these texts is to make 
more and more indispensable the production of a really good 
Irish dictionary, and the Council has undertaken this task. But 
it cannot be achieved without a vast amount of more or less 
mechanical labour, done under competent supervision, and the 
requisite funds to employ this labour are not forthcoming. I 
heartily wish some wealthy Irishman, emulating the noble 
liberality of Guinness and of Roe, would come forward and 
supply the means, and thus connect his name for ever with this 
great national enterprise. But, failing such intervention, the 
Council must proceed, however slowly, with the work, hoping 
that the Government will ere long see the propriety of pushing 
it forward by more effectual aid than is furnished by the present 
manuscript grant. There is no fear of any want of useful work 
to be done by Irishmen in the future, and I am confident there 
will be no lack of the intellectual ability required to doit. I 
am one of those who believe in a large undeveloped fund of 
Irish genius and talent, and I hope this Academy will always 
be one of the most potent agencies for evoking and encouraging 
it, and directing it to the highest and worthiest ends. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


a hae annual general meeting of this association was held 

on Thursday of last week in the Professional Hall, George 
Street, Edinburgh. Mr. George Washington Browne, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. Mr. J. Fairbairn, hon. secretary, 
read the report of the twenty-eighth session, in which the 
Council stated that they regarded it as one of substantial pro- 
gress in all departments. The business of the society had been 
conducted in an efficient manner, and the papers read during 
the winter possessed those qualities of varying variety which 
had hitherto secured for the ‘association the position which it 
at present occupied. The excursions . also had been well 
patronised. : 
numbers. The gentlemen admitted as members during the 
session numbered 47 ; 27 names had been withdrawn owing to 


various circumstances, and there were now 303 on the roll, 


The association was to be congratulated on its’ 
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Mr. John Whitelaw, hon. treasurer, gave in the financial report, 
from which it appeared that there had been an income of 118/. 
for the year, and after paying off expenditure there was a 
balance of about 24/7. The funds belonging to the association 
amounted to 153/., compared with 140/, at the close of last 
year. The reports of the librarian, the Sketch-Book Com- 
mittee, and the Work Class Committee were submitted. 
The President gave in the report of the Work Committee, 
from which it appeared that 24 members had been enrolled 
in the class, and a good average attendance had been main- 
tained. The work done in the three sections had been of a 
very high standard. The three subjects considered had been 
classical form and classical ornament, by Professor Baldwin 
Brown ; school-planning, by Mr. Wilson, architect to the 
School Board ; and a post-office for a provincial town, by 
Mr. Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board of Works. Twenty 
competitors submitted work in one or more of the subjects by 
Professor Baldwin Brown, and he bracketed Mr. G. M. Blair 
and Mr. James Grant as equal. In the school-planning com- 
petition two plans were asked—one for a town school to 
accommodate 1,000 children, and another for a country school. 
Mr. Wilson placed Mr. G. M. Blair first, and highly recom- 
mended the plans of Mr. John Begg. For the plan of a post- 
office in a provincial town, Mr. Robertson gave first place to 
Mr. C. E. Tweedie, and regarded Mr. John Begg’s plan as so 
good that he offered a prize for it. The prize-list under the 
sketch-b»ok competition was also announced. On the motion of 
Mr. David M‘Gibbon, seconded by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, the 
report was adopted. The office-bearers for the ensuing session 
were elected—Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, president; Pro‘essor 
Baldwin Brown and Mr. John Kinross, vice-presidents ; 
Mr. T. Fairbairn, hon. secretary; and Mr. John 
Whitelaw, hon. treasurer. On the motion of Professor 
Baldwin Brown votes of thanks were given to past office- 
bearers. The Chairman then read a continuation of a paper 
on monastic architecture in Scotland. He held that 
the monastic architecture depended upon the period rather 
than upon the monastic order to which the building belonged. 
It was true that the Cistercians in their architecture were very 
strict, and adopted severely simple architectural expression in 
their treatment ; but in this, as in other matters of discipline, 
they relaxed very much from their original severity, and 
Melrose Abbey was a most notable example of their having 
forgotten the restriction to have no carved representations on 
their buildings. The late Edmund Sharpe had said that of 
1,200 monasteries in Europe he did not know one the general 
plan of which was not in accordance with that of all the rest, 
and not a single church which did not bear in its details the 
impress of Cistercian origin. He would not say that it was 
the Cistercian style which was followed in the monastic institu- 
tions of other orders in Scotland, at least there were in the 
monastic remains no distinctive feature belonging to one, and 
not to one and not to another. Mr. Washington Browne then, 
by means of plans, described the general disposition of the 
buildings connected with these ecclesiastical institutions, and 
concluded with a few valedictory remarks. On the motion of 
Mr. Thomas Ross, seconded by Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, a vote 
of thanks was given to the retiring President. 


STEEL WIRE FOR BRIDGES. 


PAPER was read by Dr. Percy, F.R.S., at the annual 

meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute on “Steel Wire 
of High Tenacity.” The writer said that in the address which 
he delivered to the Iron and Steel Institute in May 1885 he 
mentioned steel wire of high tenacity, or, in other words, of 
great tensile strength, amounting to not less than 120 tons per 
square inch of transverse sectional area, and he also then said 
that he had recently seen it stated that mild steel in the form of 
rod or bar had been produced of equal tensile strength. But 
as no authoritative evidence was given of the truth of the 
statement he determined to search for trustworthy information 
on the subject, and he had now the pleasure of communicat- 
ing to the Institute the results which he had obtained. In 
October last he visited the highly-interesting and extensive 
plough works of John Fowler & Co., at Leeds. His attention 
was particularly attracted to their steel-wire ropes, for the 
excellence of which they had justly acquired a high and 
world-wide reputation. He inquired concerning the tensile 
strength of the wire which was used for the purpose, 
and he was astonished to find that it amounted to 
150 tons or more. At his request Sir Frederick Abel, 
chemist to the War Department, ascertained its chemical 
composition, and Colonel Maitland, R.A., superintendent of the 
gun factories at the Woolwich Arsenal, ascertained its tensile 
strength. Colonel Maitland, in his report, said the steel wire 
was hard and extraordinarily tough, and so rigid that even with 
the aid of pillars it required the exercise of considerable force to 
bend it. It broke when bent on itself, and the fractured 


surface was ragged, without showing any appearance of grain. 
The specific gravity of the wire at 60 deg. Fahr. in its origina} 
state—that was before Colonel Maitland began to operate upon 
it—was 7°8142, and after rupture 7°8082. The same weight of 
wire was used in both these determinations, but as it amounted 
only to about eight grammes, Mr. Deering suggested that the 
difference between the two specific gravities might not be 
greater than the probable error of experiment. It was, how- 
ever, a difference in the direction which might have been 
anticipated. The specific gravity of the wire was increased by 
annealing from 7°8082 to 7 8402—a difference also in the 
direction to be expected, though Mr. Deering again suggested 
that it might be within the limits of possible error. The 
tensile strength of the wire was determined with great care and 
thoroughness. It broke under a load of 154 tons. The final 
elongation in the experiment immediately preceding rupture 


was, with load, 11 inch, and without load 075. The com- 
position of the wire was as follows :— 
Total Per cent. 
Carbon : ; . - . 0°828 
Manganese. , , 0°587 
Silicon : : . . O'143 
Sulphur - ’ » 0'009 
Copperauas, : - , 0'030 
Phosphorus 5 . : . + AeA OE 


The wire was carefully examined for chromium, titanium, 
and tungsen, but no trace of those metals was detected. The 
percentage of carbon was greatly in excess of what was present 
in mild steel. After experiments with thicker wires, it appeared 
that as the diameter increased the tensile strength of the wire 
notably decreased. The interesting question, Why was it that 
steel only when in the form of comparatively fine wire should 
be capable of acquiring such a high degree of tenacity? re- 
mained to be solved. Was it that during the process of wire 
drawing a more intimate interlocking, so to speak, of its par- 
ticles might occur, which increased its resistance to the tearing 
asunder of those particles? That such resistance was enor- 
mously augmented was certain, but if it were due to the cause 
which he had suggested another difficulty arose, for how, it 
might be asked, could a more intimate interlocking of its par- 
ticles be reconciled with the fact that its specific gravity so far 
from being increased, as in that case might reasonably be anti- 
cipated, actually decreased, or what was equitable, its volume 
was augmented ? 

In the discussion which followed, the speakers could not 
account for the greater tenacity of fine wire, and, although the 
President was asked for some further explanation, he admitted 
that he could give no solution of the problem. 

Colonel Maitland said the reason he was asked to make the 
experiments was because the War Office were making guns 
lined with wire. The wire used was from go to I1o tons 
breaking strain. It was a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
a sixteenth of an inch in thickness. The experiments showed 
that wire might be used of higher tensile strength, Lut he 
did not know that that would be of much advantage in gun- 
making. 

Mr. Bateson was of opinion that larger wires might be made 
to stand equal strain to that of the smaller wire, supposing tha’ 
mechanical means were provided for doing it. 


VALUATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


UDGMENT was given on Monday in the Court of Appeal 
on the appeal case of the School Board of London in 
respect of the valuation of their schools. The question 
involved was whether the rateable value should be taken to 
be the rent which the Board would probably be willing to pay 
if they had to rent the premises, this being estimated as the 
annual interest on the capital they have expended in erecting 
the buildings. In this case the question was as to the rateable 
value of schools in St. John’s Road, Hoxton, which afford 
accommodation for 480 boys, 480 girls, and 600 infants, and 
which were built by the London School Board at a cost of 
15,000/. for the buildings, and 6,700/. for the land, the total 
being 21,7007, Thé school-houses were assessed by the parish 
at a gross value of 1,380/. and a rateable value of 1,150/, 
arrived at bya calculation of interest at 4 per cent. on the 
estimated cost of the land, and 5 per cent. on the estimated cost 
of the buildings. Against that assessment the Board appealed 
to the sessions on the ground, mainly, that the true test was 
what rent any yearly tenant would give for such buildings, 
excluding the Board, and this would reduce the rateable value 
to 400/. a year, whereas on the part of the parish it was urged 
that this would be absurd,-as nobody but the Board could 
possibly require or use such premises, and the best possible 
test of the rent they would pay for the premises was the interest 
on the capital they had expended on them. The sessions took 
that view and upheld the assessment (with a small reduction on 
another ground), and the Board then again appealed to a 
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Divisional Court, who, however, upheld the judgment of the 
Sessions.. The Board again appealed. 

Mr. Charles, Q.C., argued on behalf of the School Board, 
urging that—though he could not dispute that the Board is 
rateable—yet that the established test of rateable value was 
what a hypothetical yearly tenant would give for the preiises, 
excluding the parties rated. [Lord Justice Fry: Why is the 
Board to be excluded as a hypothetical tenant?] Because they 
eannot make a profit of the premises as if they were used for 
commercial purposes. [Lord Justice Fry: Is that material ?] 
It is conceived that it is, as the test is what is the general value 
to people at large, not to the particular party rated. The Board 
derive no profit, and the rent they would pay in respect of their 
duties as a School Board ought not to be considered. [Lord 
Esher: But they must take the premises (if they had not built 
them), because they are bound to provide proper school accom- 
modation.] The test is what a hypothetical tenant would give 
under the statutory restrictions, and if he would give little or 
nothing then the occupier ought not to be rated at more. The 
test is what rent others would pay for the premises for other 
than School Board purposes. [Lord Esher: Why? They are 
bound to have the premises to perform their statutory duties. 
Lord Justice Fry: And if they would be willing to pay a cer- 
tain rent for the premises, what does it matter from what motive 
they would pay it? Lord Justice Bowen: Why should not the 
Board be considered as one of the parties in possible competi- 
tion for the premises ?] Because in their hands the premises 
have no beneficial or rateable value. [Lord Justice Fry: You 
have already admitted that the Board are rateable, so there 
must be a rateable value.] The interest on the capital expended 
is no test of it, nor of the rent a tenant would pay, for the ex- 
penditure may have been unnecessarily large ; and, moreover, 
the rent paid would not be a fair test in the case of a School 
Board, as they are compelled by statute to find fit premises, at 
whatever cost or whatever rent. [Lord Esher: If the Board 
paid 300/. or 400/. a year for premises, would it be no evidence 
as to the rateable value ?]_ It is difficult to say that it would be 
none, but it is not of itself sufficient or fair test. At all events, 
even if the parish were right in their view of the proper prin- 
ciple, they are entirely wrong in their estimate, for 4 and 5 per 
cent. on the sums estimated as the cost of the land and the 
building would come to less than 1,100/.; so the rate is clearly 
wrong in any view. 

Mr. Jelf, Q.C., on the part of the parish, contended that the 
object was to find the actual value of the premises to the exist- 
ing occupier. [Lord Justice Bowen: The question is the rent 
for which the premises might fairly be expected to let.] Just 
so; that is the object ; the rest only relates to the means used 
to arrive at it. [Lord Esher: How do you support the mode in 
which you have arrived at the actual rateable value? Lord 
Justice Fry: Why did the sessions take the estimated cost 
when they had the actual cost? And how do you get at the 
sum of 1,000/, as the interest of 4. and 5 per cent. on the two 
sums stated to have been expended ?] No doubt there is an 
error in the figures there, but it arose in this way ; the real cost 
was far greater, and it was reduced in the estimate by various 
deductions. But the différence (782) will be waived, as it will 
not affect the principle. [Lord Justice Bowen: Was it not 
given as profit of the contractor ?] No, certainly not. 

Mr. Charles, in reply: It was so given. The test of the 
amount expended bya possible contractor was taken, and it 
was not applicable, as the Board had the land. The Board are 
anxious, not for a small reduction of the rateable value, but to 
ascertain the right principle. 

Lord Esher said the only real question of principle was 
whether the rent which would be given by the Board for such 
premises could be considered in estimating the rateable value. 
No doubt the premises were rateable property, and the Board 
could be rated for it, and the question was how the rateable 
value should be estimated. The question was not what was the 
fair rent to be paid, but by the Act of Parliament the rent was 
to be found which a tenant (not the tenant) might be reasonably 
expected to pay for the premises. In this case there was no 
tenant, as the Board were owners and occupiers. All possible 
tenants must be looked at; in estimating the rent no tenant 
was excluded, and the actual occupier might be included, and 
the owner, if he was occupier, as to whom it might be con- 
sidered what rent he might reasonably be expected to pay. 
The School Board might be tenants, and, therefore, the rent 
they would be willing to pay might be considered. It was not 
material that they did not make a profit; they were possible 
tenants, andjthe rent they would be willing to pay might be 
taken into consideration. That was the real question intended 
to be raised, and the only real question of principle to be 
decided. Unfortunately, two other tests were mentioned, and 
it was stated that “the Court” (z.2., the Sessions) followed the 
tests thus suggested. But it was not necessary to enter into 
those other tests, as the one mentioned as to the rent which 
would be paid by the Board was sufficient to support the assess- 
ment, and it was not necessary to decide whether a contractor’s 
value could be supported. It was sufficient here to decide that 


the assessment of the Board could be supported, and that, 
therefore, the appeal must be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Bowen concurred. The test, he said, of 
rateable value was the rent for which the premises might 
reasonably be expected'to let to a yearly tenant, and in 
estimating that in the present case the rent for which the 
premises might be reasonably expected to let to the Board 
themselves, for how could the only body likely to require the 
premises be excluded from the estimate? That is, why should 
the only body likely to require or use the premises be excluded 
from the estimate of rent payable? The case was perfectly 
clear and plain upon principle, and it was not necessary to 
enter into the other questions raised. 

Lord Justice Fry was of the same opinion. The test, he 
said, was the rent which any tenant would pay for the premises, 
and why should not the possible tenant be taken to be the 
actual occupier? Profit was not material if the Board would 
be likely to pay a certain rent for the premises, and it did not 
matter that this would be from a sense of duty, and not a desire 
of profit. If that test was sufficient the other tests suggested 
need not be considered. fi 

Appeal dismissed. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


PARTY of members of. the Lancashire and Cheshire 

Antiquarian Society visited Clegg Hall, Belfield Hall, 
and Newbold Hall, on Thursday in last week, under the. 
guidance of Dr. H. Colley March, of Rochdale. The party 
first visited Clegg Hall, which is about two miles north-east of 
Rochdale. The present edifice was built by Theophilus Ashton, 
of Rochdale, about the year 1620, on the site of an older house 
built by Bernulf de Clegg and Quenilda his wife, as early as 
the reign of Stephen. It is now used as a country inn and 
farmhouse. Belfield Hall was next visited and carefully ex- 
amined. It is one of the few halls in this part of the county 
built on the quadrangular principle. 
buildings and stonework of doors in the cellars are of about 
the time of Henry VII. or VIII. The south-west part of the 
hall was rebuilt in the reign of James I. Newbold Hall, which 
is separated from Belfield by Stanny Brook, was afterwards 
inspected. Short papers were read by Messrs, J. Holme 
Nicholson, George Esdaile, and George C. Yates, the hon, 
secretary. 


WROUGHT-IRON CONDUIT PIPES. 


Ne the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute on Friday a 
paper was read by Mr. Hamilton Smith, jun., of New 
York, on wrought-iron pipes. He said wrought-iron pipes 
were largely in use in the Pacific States and territories of the 
United States as water conduits. Cast-iron pipes were only 
used for city distributing mains where frequent connections 
with service pipes-were required. It was not practicable to usé 
pipes made of cast iron, first on account of the prohibitive cost 
of transportation over steep mountain roads and paths to the 
mines ; and second, because heavy cast-iron pipes could not be 
cheaply and quickly moved from place to place in the mines, 
the exigencies of such mining requiring frequent changes in the 
position of the supply pipes. After successful practice in the 
mines had demonstrated the advantages and capabilities of 
wrought-iron pipes, they were used for permanent conduits 
both for conducting water to mining districts across deep 
mountain gorges and also for the supply of cities. San Fran- 
cisco, a place of some 200,000 inhabitants, received its water 
through two lines of such pipes, and a third pipe, many miles 
in length and of large diameter, was now being laid for an 
additional supply. The oldest of these pipes were notable for 
having been laid seventeen years ago of iron, single rivetted, 
only one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and a few months 
ago they were reported to be in good order. In California 
experiments with a double-rivetted pipe, made of a superior 
article of plate iron, showed that such pipes could be with 
entire safety subjected to a constant maximum tensile strain 
of 16,000 lbs. per square inch. For a period of twenty years 
an asphaltum coating had prevented rust, and also the 
formation of interior tubercles where soft water flowed through 
the pipe. Lap-welded iron tubes, of sizes up to 15 inches 
in diameter, were now largely used in the United States 
for conduit pipes, and would safely stand a strain of 
about 20,000 Ibs. per square inch. The query presented 
itself, therefore, why should not wrought iron, or, still 
better, steel, be used for conduit pipes in preference to 
cast iron? If it answered the desired purpose in California, 
why should it not do so in other parts of the world? This 
question was well worthy the attention of British steel-makers 
and hydraulic engineers. The-adaptation of a superior and 
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cheap metal, such as mild steel for conduits, would permit the 
construction of hydraulic works in many parts of the world 
which now appear to be impracticable, owing to the cost of 
many of the methods still in use for the transportation .of 
water. 

Mr. Riley said he had listened with great interest to the 
reading of the paper, as the matter of conduit pipes of steel 
had been before them for several years. About four years ago 
he was visited by some gentlemen from New York, who had a 
scheme before them for the water mains for supplying water to 
New York City. The main was to be eighty miles long, but 
that was ultimately reduced to forty. He went into the matter 
carefully, and prepared an estimate of the cost. About 30,000 
tons of steel would be required for the making of the main. That 
had not yet come to fruition, but at the time of that interview 
100,000 tons of pipe of 16 inches diameter and 1-16th of an 
inch thick were sent out to the Central States of America for 
the purpose mentioned. He worked at the largest scheme that 
had been initiated in this country—the scheme for supplying 
Manchester from Thirlmere. He submitted to the engineers 
for that scheme a proposal for making the main of steel, as it 
would be much cheaper than cast iron. The Corporation of 
Manchester, however, refused it on one single point, because 
there was no experiment to show how the plate would stand in 
the matter of corrosion. If he could have pointed to any 
experience, all doubts would have been removed, and he 
believed we should have had set an example in this country of 
the largest steel main that had been constructed. He mentioned 
that matter to show how far the matter had been dealt with in 
this country. 


Aygones. 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAZLITT. 


HENRY “VYEVELEY,) ARCHITECT. 


AGS a time when the Charterhouse has escaped from threatened 

destruction it may be interesting to recall some incidents 
in the life of the architect of the original convent. The name 
of the building, it is needless to say, is derived from the convent 
of the Carthusians, which was established on the site by Sir 
Walter Manny in 1370, who had purchased a pesthouse field 
for the purpose. After the Dissolution the convent passed into 
the ownership of several courtiers, and in 1611 was purchased 
for 13,0007, by the benevolent Thomas Sutton. The name of 
Yeveley would have passed into oblivion if it had not been for 
the zealous research of Mr. John Gough Nichels, who was able 
to collect the following information about the architect :— 


The biography of English artists in general during the 
Middle Ages has been a subject greatly neglected, to the pre- 
judice of our national reputation in comparison with the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the names and works of our medizxval 
architects have shared in the common fate. 

In the illustrated edition of Walpole’s “Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing,” &c., 1828, the editor, Mr. Dallaway, has given (at vol. i., 
p. 208) brief notices of some half-dozen “eminent master 
masons” of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but among 
them is not to be found the name of Henry de Yeveley. And 
yet this architect was master mason to three successive kings 
of England and to Westminster Abbey, and records are still 
extant that he was employed in many important works, par- 
ticularly in the remodelling of the great Hall at Westminster 
during the reign of Richard II., and in the erection of that 
monarch’s tomb. 

Walpole, it may be presumed, discredited, or at least he 
ignored, the statements of an earlier writer that Henry Yevell 
built for the king the London Charterhouse, King’s Hall at 
Cambridge, and Queenborough Castle ; and that he rebuilt: St. 
Stephen’s. Chapel at Westminster. (Constitutions of Free- 
masonry,” edited by James Anderson, M.A. 1738.) And in 
the earlier edition of the same “ Constitutions” (by J. T. 
Desaguiliers, 1723), Henry Yevele had been mentioned (p. 31) 
as “‘ the king’s freemason or general surveyor of his buildings,” 
employed in building several abbeys, and, St. Stephen’s 
Chapel at Westminster. Preston says he was one of the 
five deputies appointed by Edward III. to inspect the pro- 
ceedings of the fraternity of masons. 

_ Some of these statements are, indeed, probably guess- 
work. St. Stephen’s Chapel was begun about 1330; Queen- 
‘borough Castle is attributed to the celebrated William) of 
Wykeham. 

_ Some slight notice of Yeveley might have found its way into 
Walpole’s work, either from the collection of Rymer, or from 
the more popular “Survey of London” by Stowe, where his 
interment in the church of St. Magnus, near London Bridge, is 
mentioned, and he is designated as freemason to Edward III., 


Richard II., and Henry IV. Stowe says “his monument 
remaineth ;” but he does not describe it further, nor give the 
epitaph, of which no copy appears to be extant, the original 
having probably perished in the Great Fire of 1666. Strype, 
in his edition of Stowe, added a few brief notes from Yeveley’s 
will, and this has now been recovered from the Hustings rolls. 
The name of Yevele is evidently local, and it was probably 
derived from the town in Somersetshire now called Yeovil, 
this being one of the many ancient forms under which that 
place appears. But of Yeveley’s immediate parentage or 
family nothing has hitherto been discovered. 

Henry de Yeveley, mason, was director of the king’s works 
at Westminster as early as 1365, if not before, and during the 
364 days from September 28, anno regni 39, to September 27 
in the following year, he received the wages of one shilling a 
day. At the same date he supplied 7,000 Flanders tiles, for 
pavements, at 6s. 8¢. the 1,000, and six mouncells of plaister of 
Paris at 125. the mouncell. 

In 1366 the name of Henry de Yeflee occurs as supplying 
some of the stone required for the works at Rochester Castle... 
Thirteen tons of Stapleton freestone were purchased of him at 
8s. a ton, and 32 tons of Thomas Fitzjohn. 

In 1370 Henry de Yeveley, mason, was employed to retain 
masons to be sent in the king’s retinue over the sea, and was 
paid the sum of 52. 12s. 6d. on that account. 

On July 1, 1376, at the requisition of Master Henry Yeveley,. 
then tenant of the manor of Langeton in Purbeck, an inspexi- 
mus was granted of the record in Chancery of the liberties of 
that manor, as determined by guvo warranto before the king’s 
justices at Sherborne in 6 Edward I. It was doubtless as a. 
merchant in stone that Yeveley had become interested in that 
locality. 

In 1381 Master Henry Yevele was employed to engage 
thirty stone-cutters (“latomos”) for the king’s service. In the 
same year he designed the south aisle then undertaken to be 
added to the church of St. Dunstan’s in Thames Street, at 
the expense of Lord John Cobham. The indenture of agree- 
ment is still preserved in the British Museum. It was. 
made on the eve of | Christmas, 5 Richard II.; between that 
nobleman and Nicholas Typerton,.mason, and the aisle was 
to be erected “solom la devyse Mestre Henry IJveleghe,” as 
his name is written upon that occasion, at the cost of twenty- 
five marks. In the same year, at Michaelmas, he had received 
from Lord Cobham (under the designation of “Masoun et 
citezein de Loundres”) the sum of 207. due to Thomas Wrewk, 
mason, for the works at Cowling Castle, near the junction of. 
the Thames with. the Medway; and by another still more 
interesting document, dated July 23 in the following year, we 
find that he was employed to measure the work done at the 
same castle by William Sharnale, which amounted to the cost 
of 4562. of which 270/. 10s. 4d¢. was that day paid. 

In 1383-84, by letters patent, dated February 20, 7 Rich. IL., 
under the designation of “‘ Henricus Yevele, latomus,” he was . 
confirmed in the possession of two shops and. four shillings 
yearly rent, in the parish of St. Martin Oteswiche, formerly 
the property of Master Excestre, and which he had recently 
purchased of John Totenham, carpenter. This confirmation 
was considered necessary because he feared that he might 
easily lose the property through the procurement of certain 
rivals who had endeavoured to cause it, by false colours, to be. 
seized as an escheat to the Crown., The king’s favour in the 
matter was conceded in consideration of the great labours 
which the said Henry daily sustained in the royal service. ~ 

By an indenture dated 20 April, 7 Rich. II. (1383), between 
Henry Yevele, citizen and mason of London, of the one part, 
and William Palmere, citizen and horse-dealer (“merchant des 
chivaux”) of the same city, and Isabella his wife of the other, 
the former party gave to the latter a yearly rentiof 4os. issuing 
from his lands and tenements in the parish of St. Martin 
Oteswiche, on condition that if Margaret, the wife of Henry, 
should survive her husband, and ask her dower of a tenement 
with four shops, together with 4s. of quit-rent issuing from the 
tenements once belonging to John Tudenham, carpenter, which 
the said William and Isabella held for their lives, of the grant. 
and lease of the said Henry, by the service of 20s. per annum, 
then the said annuity should be in force, but otherwise void. 

In 11 Rich. II., Master. Yevelee was chief mason of the » 
new work then in progress at the church of Westminster, and 
received for his fee 1oos. a year, with 15s. for his dress and 
furs, Henry Zyevely is also named as chief mason in 17-18. 
Rich. IT. ; 

. At the latter date he was a party to two very remarkable > 
engagements, which are preserved in the collection of Rymer. - 
The one, dated March 18, 18.Rich. II. (1395) is an indenture 
for making, well and faithfully, all the table of the walls of the 
Great Hall within the palace of Westminster, on one side and.. 
the other; raising them. for 2 feet of assise, and inserting | 
26 sousses, or corbels, of Caen stone. ‘The parties. to this 
agreement were the king on one part, and Richard Wasshbourn 
and John Swalwe, masons, on the other ; and the work was to 
be done according to the purport of a form and model made by 
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the advice of Master Henri Zeveley, and delivered to the said 
masons by Watkin Waldon, his warden. These terms —“selonc 
le purport d’une fourme et molde faite par conseil de mestre 
Henri Zeveley”—surely raise him to the dignity ofan architect, 
and invest him with the credit of having designed some of the 
more conspicuous features of Westminster Hall. The same 
observation may be made with regard to the word ‘‘devyse” 
already quoted from the document relating to St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East. In both cases other masons were employed under 
his direction. The sousses, or corbels, in the hall were clearly 
introduced for the support of the grand roof, which has been so 
much an object of the admiration of subsequent ages. We 
have no authority, however, to attribute the merit of the timber 
work to Yeveley. In the division of labour which was then pre- 
valent, it is probably due to the master carpenter, and the name 
ef Nicholas Walton is found in that capacity. 

Another indenture, dated April 1 (within a fortnight of 
the preceding), relates.to the “tomb of fine marble” still 
remaining in Westminster Abbey, which was then undertaken 
to commemorate the reigning sovereign and his queen, Anne, 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany, recently deceased. It 
was made between the king on one part, and Henry Yeveley 
and Stephen Lote, citizens and masons of London, on the 
other. (This Stephen Lote was afterwards an executor of 
Yeveley’s will.) The tomb was to be made after a pattern 
remaining with the said masons, under the seal of the Treasurer 
of England, to occupy in length all the space between the 
pillars where the said queen was interred, and to be raised to the 
same height as the tomb of Edward III. It wasto be finished by 
the feast of St. Michael in the year 1397, at the price of 250/. 

Yeveley died in 1400; and by his will, dated May 25, 
1 Hen. IV., enrolled in the Court of Hustings at Guildhall, by 
John Clifford, mason, and Martin Seman, clerk, his executors, 
he left his body to be buried in the chapel of St. Mary within the 
‘church of St. Magnus, where his tomb was then already built. 


AWARDS OF THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the Secretary of 

the Society of Architects :— 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your favour of this date informing 
me that your Jurors’ Committee, whoever these persons may 
be, decline to alter the award which they made at the recent 
Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition to my firm in 
respect of our exhibit. It appears to me that it is bad policy 
as well as bad taste for so young an association as the Society 
of Architects to insult people who are not only disposed to be 
friendly but are able to assist them. I need scarcely say that 
I should under no circumstances again take part in any exhibi- 
tion with which your society may henceforth be identified. 
With regard to your award, you will please to spare yourself 
the trouble of sending your medal here. I am conscious that 
the entire verdict of the public and the unanimous voice of the 
exhibitors, excepting only interested rivals in trade, is in favour 
of my superiority as an exhibitor beyond a single moment’s 
second consideration, and that my exhibit was the very soul 
and salvation of the exhibition. In endeavouring to do me an 
injury your committee have only succeeded in making them- 
Selves ridiculous. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. OAKLEY. 
ZEolus Waterspray Company, 235 High Holborn: 
May 109, 1886. 


Architectural Association. 


S1r,—For the benefit of those who were unable to attend 
the final lecture on “ The History of Architecture,” I would say 
that, after looking at Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman work at the British Museum, we went to the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great for Norman, the Temple Round 
Church for Transitional, to the Temple, eastern portion, and to 
the western doorway of St. Bartholomew’s for Early English, to 
St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, for Geometrical, to Austin Friars 
Church for Curvilinear, to Great St. Helen’s for Rectilinear, to 
Lincoln’s Inn Gateway for Tudor, to Middle Temple Hall for 
Elizabethan, to Whitehall Banqueting House to see Inigo 
Jones’s work, to Bow Church, &c., to see Wren’s, to St. Mary- 
ic-Strand to see Gibbs’s, to the Adelphi to see the Adam’s, and 
to Somerset House to see Sir W. Chambers’s ; thus seeing 
semething of each century from the twelfth to the eighteenth. 
It would have been easy to begin with the Confessor’s work at 
Westminster, and to have filled up the gaps in the above list 
had time permitted. Your obedient servant, 

: EDWARD J. TARVER, Lecturer. 


The Exhibition Turnstiles. 

Sir,—We are neither disappointed nor disconcerted at 
your correspondents having obtained the permission, from the 
Executive Council at South Kensington, to fix three of their 
turnstiles, free of charge, for the term of the Exhibition. We PS 
should have had the option had we not declined the work, for - 
we did not feel disposed to accept it without a fair remunera- 


tion, but we are prepared to compete on a fair basis with any ~ 


firm. Although last year was only the third year since our 
improved registering turnstiles were introduced, we sold over 
sixty of them, and the testimonials we hold will speak for them-’ 


selves as to their efficiency, and the satisfaction they are giving © oS 


to purchasers. It is precisely owing to the machine named 
not having had any vital improvements made in it for many 
years, that it occurred to us that some reliable modifications 
were needed, which we introduced and patented. We do not 
fear the test that may be given to our machines, and are 
confident that they will outlast the ones in question.—Yours, 
one C. ISEER & Com -* 
88 Southwark Street, London: i 
May 19, 1886. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Chester.— The parishioners of St. Peter's Church have 
decided to follow the advice cf Mr. John Douglas, and to 
remove all the west gallery and the gallery under the tower ; to 
raise the communion end of the church; to make certain 
changes in the side seats of thechurch ; to create a new vestry ; 
build a new porch and entrance at the north-west side ; intro- 
duce new heating and lighting arrangements; scrape off the 
whitewash now covering the stonework of the interior; and to 
remove some of the memorials, and generally to redecorate the 
church. The estimated cost of the works is 2,000/. 

Huddersfiela.—On Saturday afternoon last the memorial- 
stone of the new church of St. Mark, in Leeds Road, was laid. 
The new church consists of a nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles. It will seat 422 adults and 112 children, and is to cost 
3,2507. Mr. W. S. Barber, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, and the ~ 
work will be carried out under his superintendence. 


GENERAL. 


The Leeds Art Gallery sub-committee recommend an ex- 
penditure of between 600/. and 800/. a year out of the library 
and museum rate for the support of an art gallery. 

Mr. Charles Aldridge, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper—“ Eng- 
lish Monastic Life and Architecture ”—at the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society on Wednesday, when the president, Mr. Thomas 
Mercer, delivered his closing address. 

Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., delivered a lecture on “ The 
Meissoniers at Hertford House,” at the meeting of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Fine Arts on Thursday evening. 

The Edinburgh School Board have chosen a site for the 
purpose of erecting new offices for the Board. 

The City Surveyor of Manchester has prepared a scheme 
for dealing with the whole of the sewage of the city. 

The Designs for the Harrogate Bath Hospital submitted 
by Messrs. Worthington and Elgood have been accepted. 

The Archdeacon of Northumberland, in his charge, 
states that, exclusive of the value of sites, no less than 109, 187/. 
has been given for church building and restoration in the 
county during the last four years since the foundation of the 
See of Newcastle. % 

A Town Hall is proposed to be erected at Elland. Accom- 
modation is to be provided for a mechanics’ institution, public 
assemblies, offices, clubs, shops, &c. 

Mr. E. Pincher, architect, West Bromwich, has prepared 
plans for the erection of buildings in St. Michael Street, at a 
cost of 1,700/., for the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Corner-Stone of a new Technical School proposed to 
be erected by the council of the Keighley Mechanics’ Institute 
was laid on Wednesday, by the Master of the Clothworkers’ 
Company. 

The Richmond Vestry on Wednesday, it is stated, offered 
26,000/. for the estate of the Duke of Buccleuch, Richmond 
Hill, Surrey, with the idea of converting it into a public 
recreation-ground. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for Promoting Indus- _ 
trial Villages was held on Friday last at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi. The annual report stated that several reliable parties 
were prepared to establish industries in village localities if a 
suitable site and the requisite capital were forthcoming. The 
establishing of a watch and clock factory, a boot and shoe 
manufactory, a large clock and dial factory, sheet-metal work- 
ing, tool-making, and ornamental iron-working had also 
received attention. * 
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THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday the annual meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers to receive the report of the Council was held, Sir F. 
BRAMWELL, the president, occupying the chair. It being 
fifty years since a connected account had been given of the 
origin and progress of the Institution, a condensed narrative 
embodying the information was presented. As regards the 
session just concluded, there had been during the twelve 
months ending on March 31, 1886, an increase of 57 mem- 
bers, 179 associate members, and of 85 students, while the 
number of honorary members was the same, and there had 
been a decrease of 6 associates. The effective increase had 
thus been 315, bringing up the total of all classes to 5,100. 
Twenty-five ordinary meetings had been held, when eighteen 
papers, treating of twelve different subjects, had been read 
and discussed. Thirteen papers were read at twelve sup- 
plemental meetings of students, the subjects having been 
fairly representative of the present advanced position of 
engineering. Mr. E. Woops has been elected president for 
the ensuing session, the other officers being as follows :— 
Mr. G. B. Bruce, Sir JoHN Coopg, Mr. G. BERKLEY, and 
Mr. H. Hayrer, as vice-presidents ; Mr. W. ANDERSON, 
Mr. B. Baker, Mr. J. W. Barry, Sir Henry BeEssEMER, 
F.R.S., Mr. E. A. Cowper, Sir James N. Douctass, Sir 
Doucias Fox, Mr. A. Gries, M.P., Mr. J. MANSERGH, 
Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Sir Roperr RAwL.inson, C.B., 
Sir E. J. Reep, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., Mr. F. C. Strteman, 
Sir WitttAM TuHomson, F.R.S., and Sir JosepH Wuir- 
WORTH, Bart., F.R.S., as other members of Council. 


THE suggestion that the colossal iron tower should form 
part and parcel of the proposed exhibition buildings in 
Paris ought to have been enough to make competitors dis- 
maayed, and we wonder the Société Générale did not in the 
name of the French architects scout the proposal. French- 
men are, however, disposed to believe that happy thoughts 
will come to them when they sit down to the drawing board. 
The results have been under the eyes of Parisians at the 
Salle des Fetes of the Hotel de Ville. Without exaggera- 
tion, we may say that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
designs became failures, owing to the tower. If curses can 
do a man good the proprietor of the structure should be 
prosperous. He became a sort of Frankenstein for the 
unfortunate competitors. It could not be overlooked, and 
it could not be amalgamated with the general plans. 
Several architects had the stones of the Colossus in their 
minds. ‘The tower was made, as it were, to bestride the 
buildings, or to have one part on one bank of the river and 
another elsewhere. Here we saw it in light lattice-work, 
there it was solid like a Roman stone. Iron construction 
presents a difficulty whenever appearance is not to be over- 
looked, and, as a rule, the French designs were not better 
than those by English engineers. Having seen the draw- 
ings, the Commission had no other course before them than 
to recognise the impossibility of uniting a tower nearly 
1,000 feet high, with long ranges of low buildings which 
practically can be no more than sheds. But if it is flattering 
‘to the national vanity to say that Frenchmen erected the 
biggest tower ever seen, we may expect to see the mon- 
‘strosity somewhere else, unless the good sense of the 
minority can prevail. 


If the tower be no longer an indispensable factor, then 
there should be a new competition, for the conditions of the 
case have been completely altered. At present there seems 
to be no desire to reopen the question, owing, we suppose, 
to the short time remaining to carry out the works. On 
Monday last forty-six designs were picked out for a further 
‘consideration, on Tuesday the number was reduced to seven- 
teen, and there is to be a further reduction to twelve. It had 
been arranged that the exhibition of the drawings should be 
closed on Saturday last ; but as more were sent than had 
been anticipated, the galleries were kept open until Tuesday, 
and were crowded throughout the day. Some of the jury 


are desirous of allowing the designs to be on view for a few 
days longer, in order that the public may be enabled to 
decide whether the twelve selected designs are the best ; 
but the majority are opposed to the arrangement. The 
question will be decided by M. Lockxroy. The following 
are the authors of the seventeen plans :—MM. Formict, 
DuTERT, EIFFEL, BLONDEL, SIMIL, DE Perruits, CAssiEN 
BERNARD and Francis NACHON, PIERRON, CLARIS and 
More, Fouguiau, Batu, VaucoyEer, HocHEREAU and. 
GrRAULT, RAULIN, Gaston HénarD, Roux, WaALWEIN and 
BERTICH-PROUST. 


On Wednesday the seventeen plans were scrutinised by 
the Commission. The following plans were placed in the 
first series, namely :—(r) M. Formic# (architect of the 
Hotel de Ville), (2) M. Durert, and (3) M. E1FFet. 
The prize in this series is 4,000 frs. The second series, of 
2,000 frs., is represented by the following :—(4) M. pF 
PerTHES, (5) MM. CassieN BeRNARD and FRarcis 
NacHon ; and (6) M. Rautiy. In the third series, of 
1,000 frs., we find:—(7) M. Prerron, (8) M. Pautin, 
(9) M. Batu, (10) M. Fouguiau, (11) M. Vaupoyer, and 
(12) MM. Hocuereau and Girautt. The selection, in a 
great measure, corresponds with our own. 


ON Saturday last the Folkestone National Art Treasures 
Exhibition was duly opened by the Lord Mayor. The ex- 
hibition buildings consist of a central hall having a length 
of 240 feet, a breadth of 7o feet, and a height of nearly 
60 feet, on either side of which five galleries are thrown 
out, having a width of 30 feet and a length of 760 feet. In 
front of this hall are the entrances and executive offices, 
which to the sides of the galleries facing the road are built 
of brick with cement dressings, forming a facade in the 
Italian style. On each side of the entrance rises a tower 
with carved roof to a height of about 70 feet. 


On Saturday last, the death of Mr. CuHrIsTOPHER 
CRABBE CREEKE took place at his residence, Deanhurst, 
Bournemouth. That favourite seaside resort owes so much 
to the energy and labours of the deceased gentleman that 
the inhabitants will, for a long time, feel his loss. Mr. 
CREEKE, who was sixty years of age when he died, began 
his career, after leaving Cambridge University, as the 
articled pupil of Sir SrpnEy SmirkKeE, and later on, in order 
to qualify himself as a surveyor, entered the office of Mr. 
Henry Lee. After practising in London he, in 1852, 
settled in Bournemouth. Mr. CREEKE, for over twenty 
years, was Surveyor to the _ Improvement Commissioners, in 
which post he was succeeded by Mr. ANDREws, who had 
been in his office. He then served on the Board of Com- 
missioners. Among other works the town is indebted to 
him for the successful laying out of the central pleasure 
gardens. One of his first works there was the carrying out 
of Branksome Tower and the laying out of the Branksome 
Estate. The cemetery was also laid out under his superin- 
tendence. Very many buildings, both public and private, 
were designed and carried out by him, the Jast important 
work carried out by the firm of CREEKE & GirForD being 
the erection of the Cairns’ Memorial House and Shaftesbury 
Hall. 


On Wednesday last the French painter who was the 
most admired by English amateurs was buried in the ceme- 
tery of Ecouen. Epouarp FRERE somehow appealed to 
English sentiment. The simplicity and purity of his sub- 
jects were unfailing recommendations to people on this 
side of the channel. He painted family life of a humble 
kind, in cottages and small rooms, and everyone recognised 
that if the costumes could be changed the scenes might serve 
for Great Britain. The praise which was bestowed on 
EDOUARD FRERE’s works by Mr. Ruskin had also some- 
thing to do with the success of the painter. His little 
pictures, somehow, seemed out of place in the Salon, but 
he sent them there, and this year he has two hung, viz 
Scene @intérieur and Le frre ainé, FEDOUARD FRERE was 
born in Paris on January ro, 1819. He was one of the 
pupils of Paut DeEtarocHE. His first medal was gained 
in 1851, and he obtained a third-class medal by his works 
in the Universal Exhibition of 1855. A great many of his 
pictures have been engraved. 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY. 
(First Notice.) 


N England we are thoroughly acquainted with the way 
how not to do it : this means Parliamentary investiga- 
tions, endless discussions, special committees, all exquisite 
means of employing busy bodies, equally incompetent and 
equally ready to undertake anything and everything, from 
selecting plans fora great War Office to judging the rela- 
tive merits of sonatas, with the admirable proviso attached 
to the operations, that when things go wrong, nobody, 
absolutely nobody, can be found to be responsible for the 
fiasco. ‘This being our accustomed state of being, it strikes 
one quite like a dream of the Aladdin Palace type to come 
for once on a well-organised, and, consequently, completely 
successful undertaking like the Indian and Colonial Exhi- 
bition. During the process of the works everybody seemed 
to be doing his duty most quietly, no sign of the slightest 
hurry could be perceived anywhere, and yet, on the very 
day of opening, everything was quite ready and perfect, an 
event absolutely unique in the history of exhibitions both 
in England and abroad. ‘To my mind the secret of obtain- 
ing such a result is worth more to England than the entire 
show now on view at South Kensington, if I could hope 
that the lesson once learnt here will be followed hereafter 
in everything we undertake. To obtain such a result the 
prescription is simple enough. ‘Take a thoroughly com- 
petent man, and make him solely responsible for success or 
failure, and let it be well understood that, in the one case, 
he will be crowned with all the honours that can be heaped 
on his head ; but that, in case of failure, he will be unmer- 
cifully hung or utterly extinguished by some other account- 
able or unaccountable process, Whenever this simple 
device is adopted, I would not mind laying any odds that 
the undertaking, whatever it may be, will turn out a success. 
Of course, responsibility should not be given without 
power, and the chief should be free to select his officers 
and these their sub-officers, every one responsible for the 
successful performance of his own duty and liable to be 
hung, decapitated, or otherwise ruthlessly dealt with. Such 
is the very simple prescription to be taken whenever required 
by the English nation ; and wars, government administra- 
tion, public buildings, &c., will for ever afterwards be 
inevitable successes, with untold sums saved to the tax- 
payers. Will our patient be good, and take what is ordered 
him by our learned doctor Experience? ‘That is the ques- 
tion. At all events, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
WateEs, with his trustworthy Minister, Sir PHiLip CUNLIFFE 
Owen, has taught us once for all how to do it. Ours is the 
fault if we do not profit by the exampl>. 

Asa monument of our former errors, the building in 
which all our South Kensington exhibitions are held should 
be a terrible warning. If drunken helot ever frightened 
Grecian boy from falling into habits of inebriation, the 
Exhibition galleries ought to disgust utterly and completely 
our architectural friends from planning at random without 
rule, reason, or system. ‘The finding one’s way for all 
eternity in the galleries of the South-Kensingtonies is one 
of the punishments in after-life which DANTE, very forget- 
fully, left out in the series of tortures to be endured in his 
Inferno.» The Paris Exhibition of 1867 left a model of 
what an exhibition building should be. Not that I much 
admired its series of concentric galleries, but the systematic 
organisation on which the whole show was planned. The 
Paris building represented a large oval cake, with a piece 
hollowed out in the middle for a garden. Every country 
had a slice of the Exhibition cake, and every trade had a 
ring thereof. If the visitor travelled from the circumference 
of the building to the centre, he would see the products of 
every trade of one country, comprising a café served by 
pretty natives—alas! too often with nothing native save the 
costumes. If, on the other hand, he preferred to take a 
circular, or rather elliptical, journey along any one gallery, 
he could see successively the exhibits in the same trade of 
every country represented in the Exhibition. : 

Now that this systematic arrangement of goods exhibited 
should always be followed in these great shows is really 
obvious; but, somehow or other, people do not seem to 
have been able to carry out this principle properly since the 
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last Paris Exhibition of the French Emperor’s reign. To 
do this, one is not bound to the circular or elliptical plan. 
The same result would be obtained, for instance, in a build- 
ing planned on the principle of fish-bones. A large straight 
gallery, going from front to back, would be the spine; a 
series of galleries, starting side by side at right angles with 
the main gallery, would be the rib-bones; and a grand 
concert-hall at the end of the main gallery would represent 
the fish’s tail. Nothing could be simpler, nothing could be 
cheaper to carry out, than this plan; and yet all the advan- 
tages of the 1867 Exhibition would be secured. Progress 
ing along the main gallery, or parallelly thereto, one would: 
pass from country to country, whereas in strolling along: 
the lateral galleries the different trades would be met with: 
in systematic order. 
One innovation I very much admired in the present: 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition is the device of varying the 
decoration of each court according to its contents, and of 
entering each court by a triumphal arch, Apart from the 
artistic pleasure it affords, this very much helps the visitor 
to know his whereabouts. It is impossible, for instance, as 
you pass from the grey, subdued decoration of one of the 
Indian galleries into the division decorated with red andi 
yellow in which the Ceylon exhibits are to be found, 
not to be aware that you have changed country. Once 
seen it can never be forgotten; and even from a dis- 
tance it can be recognised. Certainly in this decorative 
scheme administrative genius and art have gone hand 
in hand. There is much charm in the harmony which 
exists between the wall decorations and the works ex- 
hibited. A glance at the Ceylon exhibit, for instance,. 
will convince one that the Ceylon scheme of colour 
decorations is really red and yellow. In other courts: 
the fruits and principal products of each country are paintedi 
on the walls with a maestria which amply proves the enor- 
mous progress England has made in artistic ability. Other- 
wise the cost of producing such decorations would be 
enormous. In seeing these I could not help thinking of | 
my impressions in Rome and Naples. In the first city, as: 
I was visiting a newly-built palazzo of one of my friends, I 
was struck with amazement with the richness of the painted 
decorations. Every ceiling was painted a/ fresco in the: 
most charming way, not only the grand reception-rooms,. 
but even the bedrooms—one of which has left a lasting im- 
pression on my mind. It was the bedroom of Le Signorine, 
the young ladies. The ceiling seemed to be covered by a 
veil of delicate white lace, suspended to the cornice by lovely: 
knots of ribbons: The cornice itself was coved and deco- 
rated with representations of ladies’ working instruments, 
such as baskets, reels of silk, &c. As I knew my friend, | 
although well off, was not a RoruscuiLp, I could not 
help asking, “How much does all this cost?” “Very 
little,” said he. ‘‘ Now, to give me an idea, just tell me 
what you paid for these oval medallions, about 4 feet high, 
with groups of cupids representing the four seasons.” 
“ About one pound a piece,” was his answer, for works. 
which to the ordinary eye seem to rival those of our R.A.’s. 
Such is the cheapness in artistic work brought about by the 
wonderful and plentiful supply of native cleverness in Italy. 
Again, I say, in looking at the decorations of our Exhibition, 
I was asking myself the question, Are we coming in England 
to the Italian standard? Are all the efforts of our Govern- 
ment schools of art come to this—that clever painting is to_ 
be had dirt cheap? If so, my compliments to the English 
people on their success ! but I pity the artists. ' 
Another question which every reasonable being must. 
ask himself will next be, By whom and how have the 
various figures of natives been made? They are works of” 
considerable merit, full of life and character ; one figure 
particularly of a grinning salesman in one of the Indian — 
shops cannot fail to interest the dullest visitor. Is all this 
clever modelling the work of native Indians, or of our own’ 
countrymen? If the latter, we have nothing to envy in- 
Greece and Rome, for these never produced more racy 
work. Much has been said of the polychrome statues of 
Greece, and all kinds of theortes have been emitted. Some_ 
are of opinion that the statues were totally coloured, others 
only partially, as in the alabaster figures representing some™ 
of the Indian idols, to be seen in the Indian court on the ? 
left-hand side on entering. In these the garments, the hair, ~ 
the eyes, the palms of the‘hands, the tips of the toes, and a~ 
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few tattoo marks are alone coloured, the flesh being repre- 
sented by the bare alabaster. To see these Indian idols, 
and ask ourselves whether the Greeks, so full of life and 
naturalness in their literature and art, so little given to 
superstitious bigotry, notwithstanding their theology, would 
have coloured their gods, the beautiful specimens of 
humanity their artists created, in this barbarous, unnatural 
way, is to my mind to thoroughly settle the question. The 
Greek statues must have been wholly coloured or not at all. 
I cannot believe there can be any middle course. As to 
the advantages of colouring statues, wash away the colour 
of the figures of natives which animate the Indian courts, 
and see what poor, lifeless things they would become. Last 
year the Berlin exhibition amply showed that the colouring 
of marble statues is feasible, and like all things, it can be 
well or badly, artistically or inartistically, done. Thanks to the 
fine grain of marble, the sculptor can give the most perfect 
finish to form, and, thanks to the very whiteness of the 
marble, the painter obtains a ground on which he can use 
the whole scale of colour decoration, from the most delicate 
flesh tints of a northern blonde to the most brilliant colours 
of an Oriental brocade garment. What colours have to be 
used, how they are to be applied, whether in stains, as the 
process of Dr. HAND SMITH, or in applied covering pigments— 
all these are questions to be studied and investigated. But 
there can be no question that if the thing can be well done 
there are many cases where it should be done. Is ita 
question of indifference whether a woman’s hair be red or 
black? Would a fair man be recognised by his acquaint- 
ances if he suddenly dyed his hair and beard as black as 
jet? Is there no difference of character between fair and 
dark persons? When the portrait of an historical personage 
is given, is it a matter of no consequence to know whether 
he was fair or dark? Is nota true portrait of his person a 
key to his inner man and to his career? ‘To answer these 
in the affirmative is to admit the necessity of colouring 
portrait-busts, at all events, when placed inside our houses. 
Outside is another thing. The building or the square is more 
important than the statues which decorate it. These, as 
subsidiary decorations, are mere carvings, and imitations of 
nature must be to some extent abandoned. In all we do 
we must use discretion, but we must also ostracise nothing. 
This seems to me the first great lesson to be obtained in 
seeing strange arts cultivated by vast numbers of our fellow- 
men, admired even by ourselves, which this Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition offers to our study. In a future 
number I will consider what other lessons of practical 
importance to ourselves are to be culled from a closer 
study of the Oriental works exhibited. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN FLORENCE. 


SCHEME has recently been set on foot for the 

carrying out of some extensive improvements among 
the narrow streets and alleys in the centre of Florence, and 
we are informed that the municipality is now engaged in 
making the necessary arrangements. It is probable that 
these works will be undertaken by a company of English 
capitalists, and, if we may judge from the conditions and 
particulars laid before us, the speculation should turn out a 
profitable one ; but similar enterprises undertaken in Italy 
by our countrymen have so often resulted unfortunately for 
the speculators, that great caution will be required in deal- 
ing with the matter. [Italians carry on their business affairs 
in a very different way to that which Englishmen prefer, and 
in close bargaining the straightforward northerner is no 
match for the fine astuteness of the Italian. Besides this, 
the contracts have been undertaken and arrangements 
made by foreigners only imperfectly acquainted with the 
language of the country, and who were very easily per- 
suaded by the always charming politeness of native avvocadi 
and others to accept conditions which they did not under- 
stand. In the present instance it is said that a prominent 
part in the negotiations is being taken by an English gentle- 
man, who has resided many years in Italy, and knows both 
the language and the people well. 

The scheme, as explained. to us, is briefly this :—It is 
proposed to remodel entirely the mass of narrow streets, 
&c., in the neighbourhood of the present fish market, and 
the area to be treated consists of about 18,000 square 


metres, of which 12,000 would be given up to demolition 
and reconstruction, the remainder being allotted to altera- 
tions and improvements. 

The municipality is to grant a free annual subsidy of 
t0,000/. for a term of years, to secure to the contractors 
certain rights and privileges, such as exemption from imposts 
on building materials, &c., and, under certain conditions, to 
transfer absolutely the ownership of the new property to the 
company, undertaking the improvements as payment for the 
same. 

It has been calculated that the total capital required, 
including expropriations, sewers, paving, and every possible 
outlay, would be about 600,000/., and that the rents from 
the new property, when constructed, would produce a 
minimum of 25,ooo/. per annum. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


bey thirty-third annual report of the Science and Art 
Department has just been issued. The following is taken 
from the report of Mr. T. Armstrong, director of art :— 

There has been no great expansion of the system of instruc- 
tion in schools of art during the past year. The number of 
students in these is 36,960, whereas in the foregoing year it was 
37,033. Though the numbers of those under instruction do not 
show progress, the diminution is small, and the number of 
schools has increased by 14, while the students examined were 
more numerous this year than last, and there is something good 
to be said of the improved accommodation in many towns, and 
of the evidence given of development in some of the important 
centres. In Birmingham, for instance, a large and well-appointed 
school of art, perhaps the best in the country, has been erected 
in juxtaposition to the museum, and it has seven affiliated 
branches. All are under the control of the municipal goevern- 
ment, and our inspector reports that the organisation and 
administration are admirable. Here, as at Manchester and 
Hanley, a steady improvement in the quality of the work pro- 
duced has been noted by the examiners in their report on the 
national competitions. 

There is a wholesome tendency to direct the student to 
studies which lead to contact with those trades in the respective 
districts which depend more or less on decorative art without 
degrading the instructions to a low trade level. The impulse 
given to the study of designing, which is by no means confined 
to those towns where it would appear to be the natural outcome 
of trade needs, seems at first sight very promising for our art 
industries, but the students who pursue this study belong for 
the most part to the middle class,.and the energy which in 
former years followed such channels as that of still life painting 
has simply been diverted to the production of designs for manu- 
factures. No doubt some good does come of it, but not in such 
measure as outsiders, or those who have not well considered 
the matter, might be led to believe, for unfortunately the pro- 
ducers of the designs are not those who can apply them, nor 
have they that intimate acquaintance with the practice of the 
workshop which should go hand in hand with artistic skill and 
familiarity with good examples, if really good work is to be 
produced. To bring about this production of good work we 
must get hold of the artisan and make him into something of 
an artist by giving him skill in drawing and modelling and by 
teaching him the characteristics of styles in our schools, and 
especially by showing him good examples in our museums. 
The difficulties are very great; we are beset by them; they 
lurk even in the wealth of specimens which is the boast of our 
museum. The tradition of the workshop has been broken off, 
there is a constant demand for novelty from the middleman 
who rules the market, and generally the art workman is 
bewildered by the number of styles of which he has examples 
put before him, and the necessities of life drive him to seek 
novelty and sacrifice mastery. The hurry of the times in which 
we live tells on our attempts to foster good art workmanship, 
and the lengthened apprenticeship or period of pupilage, which 
was submitted to formerly, is not, so far as IJ know, to be 
found anywhere now, at least not in this country. The haste 
for immediate fruition is seen in the production of works in 
precious metal, for a casket or vase intended for a royal present 
is turned out in as many weeks as it would have taken months 
in the hands of Benvenuto Cellini. 

We cannot rapidly influence the taste of the public nor 
force conviction on the purveyors of art manufactures—the 
middlemen, who rule the ordinary producer without strong 
views of his own—that perhaps the consumer might possibly 
care for better things than he can get now, and would pay 
more money for a little more preciousness in the work, and I 
fear we can do little to foster those small industries from which 
alone really artistic work can be looked for. We can, however, 
by stimulating the study and practice of drawing and modelling, 
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especially of the human figure, and the study of styles as seen 
in good examples, among those artisans who can be brought 
within our reach, prepare skilful hands and trained eyes to do 
good work when the commercial exigencies of the time allow it 
to be called for. 

The alternative course to making the artisan something of 
an artist would be inducing artists to gain familiarity with and 
some amount of skill in the smaller arts, the processes of which 
were well known to many of the most famous painters and 
sculptors of former times, the men who made or superintended 
the making of the decorated furniture, metalwork, woodwork, 
carved and painted, and so forth, for which the museums of 
Europe and America, as well as private collectors, are now 
competing so keenly. This may be difficult, but it is surely not 
impossible, if the idea that such work is in some way degrading 
or unworthy can be got over, and if the executant can get some 
credit for his work, and not be suppressed behind the name of 
some firm which acts as agent for him. Young men who are in 
training as engineers or master millwrights, and whose parents 
have means sufficient to pay high premiums for their admittance 
as pupils or apprentices, have to hammer rivets and to work for 
a time at the bench like the commonest paid artisan before 
going to the drawing office. The production of a limited num- 
ber of choice works of industrial art by artists who had made 
themselves artisans, which must necessarily be costly, might 
materially affect the cheaper articles of a similar kind, which 
being made in greater numbers may be considered of greater 
importance to the trade of the country. 

‘The number of art classes has, I am sorry to say, decreased. 
This is to be regretted, for the inexpensive machinery of an art 
class is perhaps more calculated to attract the artisan than the 
more pretentious and costly school of art, which the working 
man is apt to consider no place for him, but rather an institu- 
tion meant for the upper and middle class. in an art class the 
artisan can obtain instruction which will directly benefit him 
and make him a more valuable workman in all branches of the 
building trades as practised in most towns in the United King- 
dom, and in millwrights’ work, and all handicrafts connected 
with the making and fitting of machinery. This is certainly 
the great desideratum for these places, and they are in the 
majority, where hardly any industry is practised which depends 
on ornament. Moreover, the student frequenting an art class 
who may reveal to himself or his instructor an aptitude for 
decorative work and a desire for acquiring mastery in it will 
have a good grounding there for the higher instruction of the 
art school, and be in the way of obtaining directions where to 
find what he requires. It is possible that the slight falling off 
in the number of art classes may to some extent be the result 
of the necessitous state of many of the artisan class during the 
recent hard times, but a lack of qualified teachers may perhaps 
have something to do with it. It is proposed, therefore, to 
modify the art class teacher’s certificate, so that it may be 
obtained in less time than heretofore, and that without reducing 
the qualification in essentials. One of the exercises required 
for obtaining that certificate is a model drawing executed in 
washes of water-colour, and it is believed that without impair- 
ing the value of the test this work, like the others of the series, 
may be shaded in pencil or chalk, thus relieving the student 
from the pains of learning a new method, while insisting still 
upon his power of perceiving and expressing form. 

The teaching of drawing in elementary schools is now ina 
state of transition, as will be seen from the regulations under 
which it is being made a class subject under the code and the 
syllabus of the course of instruction. Under the old and 
expiring system drawing was not taught at all in many elemen- 
tary schools, and in others the instruction was defective in 
quality and insufficient in quantity. The payments on results 
in these were not satisfactory to masters who would more easily 
obtain their maximum with other subjects, but in those schools 
where the master was properly qualified to teach, and was 
interested in the subject, and took care that the children had 
the full time for drawing set down in the time-table, the results 
have been satisfactory both to the masters and to the depart- 
ment. When the instruction in drawing in elementary schools 
is more general and better in quality, as there is reason 
to believe it will be in a few years, the art class and 
the school of art will be fed by a supply of well-grounded 
students instead of the raw material with which they have 
to deal at present, and on which their more complicated 
and more costly machinery may be said to be wasted. 

Instead of the prizes formerly given to free students in the 
National Art Training School, which were done away with, 
three travelling scholarships were offered for competition 
annually, and these were first awarded in the autumn of 1884 
on the results of the year’s work, the recipients being Messrs. 
Pearse and Ward, students in training, and Mr. Ellis Roberts, 
a National Scholar. This result was in proper relation to the 
numbers of the two classes. 

The students in training, acting on the suggestion of 
Mr. Sparkes, proposed to spend two or three months in 
the School of Industrial Art (Kunstgewerbe-Schule) at Berlin, 


and accordingly permission for them to do so was asked 
for and obtained. They were treated with the greatest 
kindness, had every facility for observing the methods of 
teaching in use in the school, and came back much impressed 
by whac they had seen and full of gratitude for the hospitality 
which they had enjoyed. After spending two months at the 
Berlin school, Messrs. Pearse and Ward went by way of 
Dresden, Nuremberg, and Munich, to Venice, Padua, and 
Milan, and returned to England through Paris. The cost 
of their travelling and living, exclusive of the expenditure 
in Paris, which city was not included in the list of places 
t> be visited by them, did not exceed the amount of the 
scholarships. Mr. Ellis W. Roberts, a National Scholar, 
who gained the third travelling scholarship, went to Rome, 
stopping on the way for two days in Milan. He had the 
advantage of accompanying Mr. Palin, who had previously 
been in Italy working for the Department. He remained 
in Rome five months, copying decorative paintings in 
the Vatican and otker public buildings in the day-time, 
and working at a life class as often as possible in the evening. 
He passed a week at Tivoli sketching at the Villa d’Este and 
stopped on his homeward journey for a couple of days in 
Florence, and the same time in Faris. He arrived in England 
on June 13, having left on January 7, and in a report he has 
furnished he says :—“ The scholarship money, 50/., was all I 
had, and I made it last over five months without any inconve- 
nience, and this I am sure can be done by any other travelling 
scholar.” Of course this could not have been done if he had 
not remained so long in one place, and consequently spent but 
little in travelling. He had, moreover, the advantage of Mr. 
Palin’s experience and knowledge of the language which were 
gained in Milan, where he joined me in the previous year, and 
remained some months. 

There was a great difficulty at the outset in the enjoyment 
of these scholarships, for most of the students who are likely to 
gain them have no experience of foreign travel, and no know- 
ledge of any language but English; but Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Palin have furnished me with information about suitable hotels 
or lodging-houses and eating-houses in Rome, Florence, and 
some other Italian cities, which will be very useful to those ~ 
who follow in their tracks. 

The three travelling scholarships of 1884 appear to have 
been well bestowed, and I feel sure the money was spent with 
advantage. Satisfactory diaries, reports, and sketches were 
submitted in each case, and all three seem to have taken their 
journeying seriously, and to have worked industriously and 
well. I foresee, however, from more recent though still incom+ 
plete experience that it will be necessary to lay down rules for 
the conduct of future beneficiaries, for there is a desire, perhaps 
not unnaturally, to visit too many places for the time during 
which the money will hold out, and if this were given in 
to little serious study could be expected. Besides the three 
travelling scholars we have had two other students from the 
Training School working for the Department in Italy, and Mr. 
Palin, formerly a National Scholar, was for some time engaged 
on copies from the three Raphael tapestries in the Vatican, of 
which the cartoons were lost. These copies, which are 
now placed in the museum, were made at the cost of Mr. 
Edwin Lawrence, of Palace Gardens, who, in the names 
of himself, his wife, and his sister-in-law, Miss J. D. Smith, 
presented in 1883 the sum of 4oo/. for the purpose, in com- 
memoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Raphael. It was thought expedient to make the copies in exact 
imitation of the tapestries, with an execution and a surface 
which simulated, as far as possible, the weaver’s work ; for it 
must be borne in mind that the work is that of a weaver, and 
not the brush work of an artist. 


THE LATE MR. RICHARDSON. 


HE following extract from a sketch of the late Mr. H. H. 
Richardson’s career, penned by a brother architect, Mr. 
P. B. Wight, will be of interest, Mr. Wight having been 
acquainted with him through the whole of his career :— 
Between the acts of one of the most brilliant comedies of 
modern times a great merchant accosted me with the words, 
“ Richardson is dead ; I have just received a telegram from his. 
office.” The drama of real life, the incidents, the struggles, the 
ultimate success of one of the world’s greatest workers, and the 
untimely death of a friend, cut off at the very zenith and fruition 
of his career, recalled memories that usurped for the night all 
the mimic scenes that transcendent genius could depict. The 
life of. Richardson was too real to be called dramatic. And yet 
it abounded with picturesque and, to some eytent, romantic 
situations But it was, above all, the life of one devoted wholly, 
absolutely, and solely to his art. He was a man who took time 
for nothing else; he never took up the pen and never under- 
took any ventures outside of it. For the last thirteen years it 
was part and parcel of his daily life. Having an affectionate 
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and domestic disposition, he never allowed his art to cause him 
to neglect his household, and so he took all his office work to 
his home and made it the share of his home life. He was 
always an indefatigable worker, and the more he worked the 
better he was for it. It was never wearisome. On the con- 
trary, it kept down his bodily ailments. Without work he never 
would have lived so long. He died in the fulness of his mental 
and artistic strength, at the age when men do their best work, 
and he worked until nature called him. For many years past 
he has been aware that he might die suddenly. He always 
talked of it as one of the natural events, the last event of life, 
which had no terrors for him. 

Richardson was born in New Orleans. I cannot give the 
year, but think it must have been 1839 or 1840. He was from 
one of the oldest English speaking families of Louisiana, and 
there were very few of them. His mother was daughter to 
the Rev. Dr. Priestly, a Unitarian minister, and from that 
source he doubtless imbibed his very liberal ideas on the 
subject of religion, which increased with years. He entered 
Harvard University in 1855, and graduated in 1859 in the same 
class with Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, whose church he 
designed and erected many years later, it being the work with 
which his name is most popularly connected. He went to 
Paris immediately after graduation, having left the fine library 
which he had accumulated, when a student, stored in Boston. I 
speak of this because it became subsequently an important 
factor in his career. At Paris he immediately entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the office of Labruste, architect for 
the extensions of the Louvre, as a student. While there he 
was the ideal student of the Quartier Latin, and speaking the 
French language with fluency, became identified with all that 
was arduous, romantic, and jovial in the life of the French art 
student. 

On the completion of his course at the Ecole he concluded 
to return to America, and took passage on a Cunard steamer 
which landed at Boston. But meanwhile our country had 
become embroiled in a civil war of greater magnitude than 
had ever existed before, and the extent which a young 
American who had lived a student life in Paris for several 
years, whether he might be a Northerner or Southerner, 
could hardly be expected to realise. Young Richardson had 
no idea of the extent of the trouble, absorbed as he was in his 
studies. Without any connections inclining him to the side of 
the North or of the South (except so far as his relationship on 
his father’s side was concerned), he only thought that America 
was his country, and that it was time to return. His intentions 
really were to settle in New York or Boston, and he never 
dreamed that the fact of his birthplace being Louisiana would 
put him in the position of an alien enemy, should he reside in 
the North. Had he been like many other Southern non- 
combatants, he would have remained abroad where he had 
opportunities and acquaintance. It has been so often erroneously 
said that he was obliged to return to France on the same ship 
because he refused to take the oath of allegiance, that I am 
particular in this matter. He did land in Boston, and then 
only realised the state of -affairs in this country. He was 
sheltered in the houses of his friends, all of them the most 
patriotic Union people, who realised his position. He could 
have gone through the lines to the South, but knew that he 
could never make a living then at his profession, for he was 
then without resources, and had no idea of taking up arms. 
He wanted to remain in the North, but saw that he would be 
treated as a suspect on account of his birth; that this very 
circumstance would stand in the way of professional success, 
and that he would only expose his friends to danger by accept- 
ing their hospitality. So ke concluded to return to France, 
and, as the steamer he had arrived on was the next to sail, he 
went back on it. This is the story I had from his own lips, 
which I repeat without giving unnecessary details. 

On his return he re-entered the office in which he had been 
a student, and rose by gradual promotion until he became chef 
@atelier. He is the only American who ever filled that position 
in the office of a French architect. 

After the close of the war, he returned again to America, 
but this time came to New York. There he was made welcome 
at the office of Emlen T. Littell in the Trinity Building, and it 
was then that I first had the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance. 

It was about a year ago, when we met in an hotel at Pitts- 
burgh, that he told me the story of his life, and it was with 
some surprise I then learned that I was the first architect to 
callon him. He said that he then realised what it was for a 
professional man to emigrate to a new country, where he literally 
had no friends until after his arrival, for he had resided abroad 
seven years, and almost felt as if he had no country. He only 
knew this as the land of his birth and early education. Many 
years after this time my acquaintance with him was renewed, 
and I was associated with him professionally for a short time. 

It is known to but very few that, after coming to New York 
and taking a small office adjoining that of Mr. Littell, Mr. 
Richardson, notwithstanding his cheerful and whole-souled 


disposition, which dispelled all thought of it, was suffering the 
pangs of poverty, want, and disappointment. Friends he gained, 
and many, but they were professional friends who were attracted 
and entertained by the peculiar charm which made strong 
friends of all with whom he was brought in contact. But of 
clients, with building projects and money bags, there were none. 
One day, when his means were nearly exhausted, he thought of 
his library which had been carefully selected during college 
days when he did not lack resources. He remembered having 
stored the books in Boston years ago, and had no idea whether 
they were to be found or had been sold for storage. He had 
just enough money to go to Boston, and there, to his delight, he 
found the cherished companions of youthful days. They were 
all good books, and they sold well. He came back with the 
proceeds of the sale, prepared for another trial of patience. He 
lived in Brooklyn, where board was cheaper than in New York, 
and thus made his funds last as long as possible. But even 
this supply was nearly exhausted, when he heard that a church 
was to be built at Springfield, Mass., and that designs would be 
received in competition. There he went ts procure the neces- 
sary information and permission to compete; his designs 
were made, they were adopted, and his first commission was 
secured. 

This church, built of rock-faced stone in a severe lancet 
Gothic style, as different as possible from that in which he had 
been schooled at Paris, is a creditable piece of architecture, 
though very different from those which he has since erected. 
The employment on the church led to a commission for the 
railroad office building in the same city. It also is different 
from any of the Parisian styles. It is of free Classic archi- 
tecture, but built of his favourite rock-face stone, in this instance 
of granite in huge blocks. 

With these two buildings commenced Mr. Richardson’s 
architectural career. But he felt the necessity of being asso- 
ciated with some architect already versed in the details of 
American office practice. Charles D. Gambrill and Geo. B. 
Post having dissolved partnership, the firm of Gambrill & 
Richardson was formed, with offices at No. 59 Broadway, 
New York. This partnership continued until the untimely 
death of Mr. Gambrill in his New York office. The prac- 
tice of the firm gradually increased. The Springfield work 
led to other work in Massachusetts, and even in Boston. 
Mr. Richardson took to himself for wife a daughter of New 
England, and concluded to live in Brookline, Mass., one of the 
most picturesque suburbs of Boston, where he was surrounded 
by the friends of his wife and the refined and cultured society 
whose association and sympathy he craved. At first this 
residence, so far from the home office, was simply a convenience 
in attending to the eastern business. But he soon found that 
he could do his best work in the quiet and retirement of his own 
home. It was there that he was inspired to conceive the great 
works with which his name is associated. The New York 
practice was never extensive or lucrative, and on the death of 
Mr. Gambrill the office was closed and removed to Mr. Richard 
son’s house at Brookline. It was large and old-fashioned, but 
not possessed of those features which make the old colonial 
houses objects of interest and study to the architects of the 
present day. In fact, it was not a colonial house but one of the 
early part of the present century. Its sizeand location were all that 
commended it to the occupant, who was not owner but tenant. 
It occupies a commanding hill so surrounded with great trees 
as tocommand but-scanty views. Mr. Richardson commenced 
building temporary additions to accommodate his largely in- 
creasing office force, which not only consisted of hired draughts- 
men but a large corps of students. His library was, at first, in 
his house, and all his employés had the freedom of the house, 
for house and office were one. The additions grew out like 
spurs, as the ground afforded level places to build. Exteriorly 
they resembled barracks or hospitals, interiorly they were the 
most interesting of studios. Each employé had his own alcove, 
and Mr. Richardson’s portfolios were at the free disposal of all 
to decorate their alcoves as they pleased. So each alcove was 
the expression of the taste and aspirations of the occupant. 

Two years ago, realising the great danger from fire to his 
immense collection of books, photographs, and the numberless 
objects of art which filled the studios and house (for the accu- 
mulation was very rapid), Mr. Richardson built a large fireproof 
library at the extreme end of the line of studios and as far as 
possible from the house. Everything about it is on the largest 
possible scale, in keeping with the large physique, not less than 
the large-minded generosity of the owner. 

In his self-education after he returned to his country he was 
a studious reader of the works of Violletle Duc. And I think 
this influence was potent in shaping his career. In France he 
had been taught to regard the great archeologist as an inno- 
vator and interloper, a trampler on the traditions of the French 
school which had been sacredly guarded since the days of 
Philobert, De Lorme and Mansart. He had been brought into 
personal contact with Viollet le Duc in a peculiar way, for he 
was an e/éve of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at the very time that 
the Minister of Fine Arts appointed Viollet le Duc as lecturer 
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on the history and esthetics of art in the Ecole. He was a 
prime mover in the conspiracy to hiss the Professor down and 
drown his voice. Inthe riot which ensued he was one of the 
party that drove the lecturer across the Pont des Arts, and he 
was one of those who were put in prison for this foolish 
escapade. He doubtless then knew very little of the teachings 
of Viollet le Duc, but was only impelled by that zeal, which 
was part of his nature, and put him into perfect accord with his 
confrires. But he made amends to the teacher whose words 
he refused to hear, by becoming one of the most brilliant 
exponents of his teachings. The result of the rebellion on the 
school was of great value to the whole world of art, as well as 
himself; for, as a result of his voice being stopped, Viollet le 
Duc published his celebrated ‘‘ Conversation on Architecture,” 
the most valuable work of the present century on architectural 
art, and for this the subject of our remarks was to some extent 
the cause. The later designs of Richardson were all massive, 
like himself. He revelled in constructive rudeness. His 
greatest delight was to go upon the site for some country 
residence and dig up all the materials on the spot, to erect the 
house. But no matter how rude or cyclopean it might be it 
was always graced with the refinement of art in some exquisite 
detail. He always had the power of an elephant, but he also 
possessed the delicacy of manipulation of which the elephant’s 
trunk is the greatest exemplar. 

In his personal character he was the same. He was strong 
in argument, mighty in his own convictions, and irresistible in 
expressing them. Yet he was as a child, with little children. 
He was a thoroughly domestic man. He loved his home above 
all other earthly things. It was a home in which hospitality 
was dispensed generously, lavishly, in which the whole family 
joined, and the children were not always relegated to the 
nursery. He delighted to take his children with him on his 
business trips, which were numerous in later years. These 
were undertaken as a matter of necessity under great difficulty 
to himself, for he could never lie down in a sleeping car. 

He was generous to extravagance in all his ideas. Entirely 
indifferent to the value of money, which was only something 
necessary to his enjoyment and comfort. But he would have 
had these even without money. The predominating element 
in his character was the magnetic force of his presence. He 
could make a friend of his worst enemy in five minutes. 
Fortunately he combined the genius of a great architect with 
the ability to convince the world that he was a genius. He 
knew exactly how to do it without telling people so, and 
therein was the secret of his success. It was this that made 
him the most accomplished politician in the profession. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAY, NEW YORK. 


BILL entitled the Broadway Arcade Railway Bill has just 
passed the New York State Legislature. The Bill pro- 
vides for the construction of an underground street railway the 
entire length of Broadway, but instead of a tunnel an arcade 
will be formed, the excavations being carried sufficiently deep 
to allow of another street below the present one, with two lines 
of shops, footways, and railway lines. The space underneath 
the footway on either side of the arcade will be utilised for the 
water and gas mains, and for the telegraph and telephone wires. 
The railway will be worked by electricity. The undertaking 
will involve a large outlay, but the necessary capital has been 
subscribed. 


TESSERZ:. 


The First Architectural Competition in the Royal 
Academy, A.D. 1769. 


JAMES GANDON. 


S soon as I read the advertisement for the distribution of 
the premiums, I was like a person electrified. I hurried 

to my friend Paul Sandby, who soon assured me that I could 
have no chance of success as a competitor for the gold medal 
in architecture, inasmuch as I was not eligible to be a candi- 
date: the advertisement requiring that all the candidates should 
be students of the Royal Academy. This restriction certainly 
appeared a formidable obstacle to my becoming a competitor 
on the occasion. I had not much time for reflection, and the 
temptation was great, but I soon determined how I should act. 
I immediately entered my name as a student of the Academy, 
and attended all the lectures given by each professor. This 
was my only alternative. The Academy gave ample time for 
the candidates to prepare their respective productions. I com- 
menced instantly to arrange my ideas on the subject given, 
which was a triumphal arch, commemorative of the Seven 
Years’ War. The day at length arrived when the candidates 
were to send in their designs, and I was soon informed, to my 
very great gratification, that my design was declared the best, 
and that, consequently, I should obtain the gold medal. On 


the day fixed for the distribution of the medals, but before they 
were actually delivered, the architectural class were required to 
attend a Committee of the Academicians in a private apartment, 
in order to test their respective powers in impromptu com- 
position. The different subjects were deposited in a vase, out 
of which each candidate drew his envelope, in which the sub- 
ject was written. ‘That which came to my hand was a_park- 
gate, or rather an ornamental entrance to a park. Having 
first arranged my ideas, I then sketched out my design, and it 
was more admired by the Committee than my triumphal arch. 
When the medals were being distributed I was congratulated 
by many of the members, but particularly by Sir William 
Chambers, who expressed the pleasure he experienced on 
finding his pupil so early distinguishing himself. 


Reynolds and Titian. 
B. R. HAYDON. 

Whilst Reynolds used every gum, and every spirit, and every 
oil which earth produces to get the brilliant body of Titian’s 
colour, Titian had gone on quietly on one species of white 
ground, viz., calcined pipeclay and chalk (véde Haquin’s report 
on removing Pietro Martyre from the wood), had never used 
anything but linseed oil. All that gemmy splendour which . 
Reynolds aimed at immediately was owing in Titian to the 
simple use of the simplest material, guided by his exquisite 
feeling for tone, and leaving time to settle and consolidate his 
surface, substance, and touch. 


Utilisation of Westminster Hall. 
Sir C. BARRY. 


I would propose that Westminster Hall, which is 239 feet 
long, 68 feet wide, and go feet high, should be made the 
depository, as in former times, for all trophies obtained in wars 
with foreign nations. These trophies might be so arranged 
above the paintings on the walls and in the roof as to have a 
very striking and interesting effect. I would further suggest 
that pedestals, twenty in number, answering to the position of 
the principal ribs of the roof, should be placed so as to form a 
central avenue, 30 feet wide, from the north entrance door to 
St. Stephen’s Porch, for statues of the most celebrated British - 
statesmen, whose public services have been commemorated by 
monuments erected at the public expense, as well as for present 
and future statesmen whose services may be considered by 
Parliament to merit a similar tribute to their memories. The 
statues (twenty-six in number) which have already been pro- 
posed to be placed against the walls, between the pictures, I 
would suggest should be those of naval and military comman- 
ders. The subjects of the paintings on the walls, twenty-eight 
in number, 16 feet in length and 1o feet in height, might relate 
to the most splendid warlike achievements of English history, 
both by sea and by land, which, as well as the statues that are 
proposed to divide them, might be arranged chronologically. To 
give due effect to these suggested decorations it is proposed that 
the light should be considerably increased by an enlargement 
of the corner windows in the roof, by which also that extra- 
ordinary and beautiful piece of decorative carpentry of the 
fourteenth century may be seen to much greater advantage than 
has ever yet been the case. This noble hall, certainly the most 
splendid in its style in the world, thus decorated by the union of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and aided by the arts of 
decoration as suggested, it is presumed would present a most 
striking appearance, and be an object of great national interest. 


Irish Marbles. 2 
G. WILKINSON. 

The colours of the marbles of Ireland are almost as 
numerous as those obtained from Italy. The dark colours 
vary from jet black to dark dove colour, purple, blue, and grey. 
The light colours vary from the pure snow-white to the cream- 
coloured, pink, and light grey. The variegated consist of the 
serpentine, black and white veined, mottled, and those marked 
with fossil organic remains. The serpentine is here excluded, 
from its common use for the purposes to which marble is 
applied, and from its being so commonly called the “ green 
marble,” although it is not, strictly speaking, a marble.. The 
black marbles, which are those of most value in Ireland, are 
extensively met with, and belong to the formation familiarly 
known as the lower limestone. The merchantable beds of the 
best quality are met with in the counties Galway, Limerick, 
Carlow, and Kilkenny ; in the counties of Mayo and Water- 
ford black marble is also met with. At the former places they 
have been extensively worked. Wherever the black marble 
beds are met with they are assorted with the limestone beds, 
and the difference in quality appears almost accidental; some 
of the over or underlying beds often present a strong contrast 
in the quality of the stone. In other places there is a gradation 
in character from the adjoining ordinary limestone to the fine 
marble. In the impure limestone formation of the calp series 
beds of black marble are frequent. They are generally more 
or less marked with fossils, and inferior to those beds belonging 
to the lower or light-coloured limestone formations, and seldom 
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receive a good polish. Wherever the limestone formation 
prevails in which the marble beds occur, the economy of raising 
it is dependent on the depth of overlaying rock or soil which 
requires to be removed, and of the demand which exists in the 
neighbourhood for the common rock, either for masonry or 
burning into lime. In some localities the limestone rock itself 
more than repays the cost of removing it, and in those locali- 
ties where this formation prevails these considerations and the 
quality of the marble beds determine the economy of raising it. 
Except at Galway and Limerick, where much of it is exported, 
it is almost solely used in the surrounding localities for ordinary 
purposes, and most extensively for large gravestones, for which 
purpose it is sawn into slabs of 3 inches or 4 inches thick, and 
for this the demand is very considerable. ‘The best qualities, 
however, are seldom so used. 


Preservation of Timber. 
T. W. SILLOWAY. 


The first step to be taken is to season the timber thoroughly. 
When this has been done the whole of the exposed surface 
should be covered with some preparation that will strike into 
the wood, and, as much as possible, harden the outside. Thus, 
by closing the pores, the piece is made impervious to the 
weather. A valuable practice for the preservation of timber is 
to heat it by burning charcoal, or something of like nature, 
beneath, and while it is in a heated state applying a hot solu- 
tion of an ounce and a half of corrosive sublimate, or one of 
aquafortis (nitric acid), in a gallon of water. After this is done 
and the work well dried, it should be painted with the best 
quality of white lead and oil. A thin solution of hot coal-tar 
and whale-oil is of great benefit to all timber that is to be placed 
near the ground. If this operation be repeated two or three 
times, and finely pulverised clinkers from a blacksmith’s forge, 
or the dust made from the scales of iron which lie about an 
anvil, be sifted upon the timber while the tar is newly put on, 
it will possess great durability, since wood prepared in this 
manner is scarcely susceptible of decay. Pyroligneous acid, or 
the liquor that drips from stove-pipes in which vapour con- 
denses, also strong decoctions of soot applied hot, are recom- 
mended as good preservative agents. In all framing exposed to 
the weather, every mortise that can hold water, and their tenons, 
together with all the wood about them, should havea good 
coating of one of the preparations first named before the work 
is put together. 


Reviving Old Stained Glass. 
F. CRACE CALVERT, 


It has been for along time a disputed question whether the 
stained windows we all admire in old cathedrals could be 
restored in such a way as to resume the brilliancy they had at 
the time they were placed there by the artists. At all events, 
there is now no doubt that this can be effected by the process 
discovered by my eminent master, M. E. Chevreul, as is proved 
by the application of it in connection with the restoration of 
stained glass windows existing in a well-known church in Paris 
—that from which the tocsin of St. Bartholomew was sounded, 
St. Germain des Prés. The process devised by M. Chevreul 
is highly practical ; it consists in removing the stained glass 
from the windows, and dipping it for several days, first, in a 
weak solution of carbonate of soda of a specific gravity of 1:068; 
then washing it, and dipping it for several hours in a solution of 
muriatic acid of a specific gravity of 1.080. On the glass being 
washed and dried it will be found as brilliant and beautiful as 
when it came from the hand of the manufacturer. M. Chevreul 
has found that the dim and dirty appearance which stained 
glass assumes by time is due, especially in large towns, to the 
various products of smoke being first condensed on the glass by 
fog and rain, and then becoming oxidised they act as a cement 
to various mineral matters, such as chalk, gypsum, oxide of iron, 
&c., which help to impoverish the transparency of the glass. 
The alkali acts upon the organic matter and dissolves it, while 
the muriatic acid removes the minerals, 


Ragstone Lime. 
J. WHICHCORD. 


The durability of buildings erected with ragstone depends 
mainly upon the qualities of the lime from which the mortar is 
made ; it can only be depended upon when executed with 
mortar made with lime burnt from the ragstone itself; this 
mortar becomes, in the lapse of time, so very hard as to form 
almost one and the same body with the stone. Many build- 
ings may be seen, that have been erected a number of years, 
that retain the original pointing in the points, fair as when first 
finished, and so hard as to resist the blow of achisel. Rag- 
stone lime is usually burnt in inverted conical kilns from 
7 feet to 10 feet diameter at the top, such as are ordinarily used 
in this neighbourhood in common for burning either chalk or 
ragstone lime. ‘The process is the same in either case, but the 
ragstone requires more fuel for its conversion into lime. A 
kiln of the ordinary size will burn from one and a half to two 
loads per day, each load averaging thirty-six bushels. A load 


of lime requires for its production about four chords of stone 
and one-third of a ton of coals. Although ragstone lime may 
be said to be of a very strong nature, it will not take so great 
a quantity of sand as most other limes; two parts of sand by 
measure to one lime is the proportion generally used. If an 
excess of sand be employed, the mortar becomes short and 
drops from the trowel. Mortar made from ragstone lime never 
exhibits those properties common with the chalk limes, and 
technically known as “ fatty.” 


Foreign Limestones. 
G. F. RICHARDSON. 


Limestones are of various qualities; those are best which 
are highly crystallised, but they are little used in modern times 
on account of the cost of making. These marbles, however, 
afford the best materials for building. Those less crystallised are 
most commonly used by architects. While upon this subject it 
may be well to mention the manner in which stones are arranged 
by the Continental architects. They divide them into two classes, 
hard and soft, pzerre dure and pierre tendre. Pierre dure is 
applied to those which can only be worked by water and the plane- 
edged saw, and Pierre tendre to those which can be worked 
by the peg-toothed saw. The qualities which are required in a 
stone by the French and German architects are, that it should 
be of a fine grain, and compact. Few stones, however, possess 
all the qualities required, and then it is that the architect must 
use his judgment in selecting the best. Thinly laminated (or 
leafed) limestone, like lears of leaves in a book, possesses 
different degrees of strength, according to its position, If 
placed so | on edge, it has, of course, less resistance and strength 
than when placed thus Dark stones are generally the 
strongest ; those which suck up water are bad ; but those with 
brilliant points and hard are good. A very good criterion is 
the sound of the stone when struck with a metal instrument, 
when a full sound is a proof of a good stone. Those mixed with 
sulphur are generally hard and good, but require care in the 
selection. 


Gothic and Classic Mouldings. 
FCA. PALEY 

In their use also Gothic mouldings differ as widely as 
possible from Classic. The former are repeated to almost any 
extent, so as entirely to occupy the large recessed spaces in 
jambs and arches. They are repeated, too, in groups, each 
group being composed of the same members, or nearly so, 
especially in the earlier styles. The latter are few in number, 
and very limited in their application. The combinations of the 
one are in a great measure arbitrary, though the forms them- 
selves are fixed; in the latter both are absolutely defined. The 
former run principally in vertical lines, the latter in horizontal. 
In Gothic architecture horizontal mouldings occur in water- 
tables and string-courses, and in capitals and bases, in which 
positions they invariably form subordinate lines, so as to con- 
trast and display the predominant principle of a vertical ascend- 
ing sweep, and may so far, perhaps, be regarded as lingering 
vestiges of the Classic usage—evidences of the victory of 
Christian over Pagan art. For it is needless to remind the 
reader that Gothic owes its origin, though not its development, 
to Basilican, that is, to Roman architecture. 


Weights and Strength of Girders. 
W. ANDERSON. 

In the large tubes of the Britannia Bridge the weight of the 
top and bottom flanges is nearly equal, while the sides are a 
little more than one-third the whole weight, viz., 37 per cent. 
From these considerations it is very easy to arrive at a quick 
method of estimating the weight of any given girder. The 
sectional area at the centre of one flange being obtained, the 
weight per foot is known; one fourth of this, at least, may be 
saved by proper arrangement of the materials, and the weight 
of the whole beam will be three times this result. The Board 
of Trade limit the strain on wrought-iron to 4 tons to the 
square inch in compression, and 5 tons in tension; this would 
make the bottom flanges of beams lighter than the top, were it 
not for the weakening effects of rivet holes; it is therefore 
generally correct to make the bottom flange the same gross 
area as the top. By dividing the strain in tons in the centre of 
a flange by 4, we obtain the sectional area; multiplying this 
by 33 lbs. the weight of an inch square bar a foot long, we 
obtain the weight per foot of the flange ; multiplying this into 3 we 
obtain the weight per foot of the beam, supposing its sections 
to be uniform; and finally, multiplying by ths we get the 
average weight of a beam, the flanges and lattices of which are 
proportioned.in some degree to the varying strains. If we 
assume the depth of a beam to be 1 foot in 12.8 feet, a very 
good proportion, this formula becomes 
W x Ect Mate) ie Bate PN 

8xIx4x4 
Or, in other words, multiply the distributed load in tons a beam 


is required to carry by 3, and the result is the weight in pounds 
per foot of the beam. 


Weight per foot 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue subject of fires in theatres was lately brought before 
the Statistical Society of Paris by M. CHoGNeEtT, who went 
back in his researches to 1751. Dividing the time into 
periods of ten years, he found that the number of fires in 
the first was four, while in the last decade (between 1871 
and 1880) there were 169. In the five years between 1881 
and 1885 the number rose to 174. The growth of theatres 
in France may be suggested by comparing 1838 with 1886. 
In the former year there were 161 theatres of all kinds ; 
now there are 233 theatres, 33 casinos, 184 café-concerts or 
buildings, many of them being of a flimsy character, In 
the course of a year there are probably about eight millions 
of spectators in the Paris theatres. M. CHoGNET maintains 
that security can only be found by carrying out certain 
regulations to the letter. First, every theatre should be 
isolated, a proposal that will make Parisian managers aghast, 
for who among them could buy the costly property that 
surrounds the theatres on the boulevard ? Inflammable 
materials should be as much as possible eliminated from the 
construction. The scenery should be painted on one of the 
semi-metallic substances or on one of the lately-invented 
papers, which are treated with pulverised talc, silicate of 
potash, &c. Talc should also be substituted for glass in 
the windows. The stage should be cut off from the 
house by a metal curtain, like the one at Lille, and where 
a watchman is always to be found. Electric lighting 
should also be substituted for gas. Clear passages should 
be left for exit, means being taken to suggest the route that 
is to be followed. Some of the suggestions will be con- 
sidered impracticable, some will be said to be useless, and 
all are expensive. But as there is an apprehension that a 
tragedy may occur any night in a crowded theatre, it is 
possible that something may be done to minimise danger. 


THE paper read last December at the Archzeological 
Institute, on Exploration and Excavation in Asia Minor, by 
Mr. R. P. Putian, has been reprinted in pamphlet form 
from the Archeological Journal. The spirit of research, so 
characteristic of the present age, has been rewarded in a 
way that the most sanguine of enthusiasts could hardly have 
expected, and the veil which has hung over the cities and 
the monumental remains of long past eras for centuries has 
been lifted by the perseverance which has unearthed them. 
There is a wide field open to the historian or chronicler 
who may choose to collect and record in orderly sequence 
what has been done. ‘There is no lack of material, and 
every year adds to the store. Mr. PuLLAN carried out this 
principle in his paper. 
that partly described the explorations in Asia Minor, but 
pointed out that no connected narrative of the work had 
been published. The scope of a paper is necessarily limited, 
but within those limits Mr. PuLLan has succeeded in giving 
an interesting and connected sketch of the history of the 
excavations. 


WHILE the Royal Academy excludes fine works like 
those by M. Descorrr and M. Ropty, thereby exciting the 
laughter of painters and sculptors throughout the world, the 
Society of French Artists is always willing to admit good 
pictures and statues regardless of their origin. It was well 
known that Mr. Armiracr’s Burial of a Christian Martyr 
had been hung in Burlington House, but no difficulty was 
made of exhibiting it in the Salon. Not only are pictures 
well hung, but the authors are rewarded. A calculation has 
been made, and it has been discovered that if one hundred 
French artists receive medals or honourable mention, it can 
be assumed that thirty foreigners will also receive some 
token of distinction. When a great painter such as Mun- 
KACSy comes to Paris, he is sure to run through the whole 
scale of rewards. In other words, Paris puts the seal on a 
man’s renown, although the act may be detrimental to native 
interests. 


THE statistics of art education, as given in the annual 
report of the Science and Art Department, show that in the 
elementary schools instruction in drawing has been given to 
810,079 children and pupil-teachers, and 521,676 children 
and 8,560 pupil-teachers were examined at the annual 
examinations in 4,637 elementary schools taught during the 
year ending August 31, 1885. As compared with 1883-84, 


He spoke of the various accounts | 


there is an increase of 31,249 children and pupil-teachers 
taught, and of 131 schools and 21,669 children and 197 
pupil-teachers examined. The grants on results in these 
schools in 1884-85 were 35,9832, and show an increase of 
2,854/. on those of 1883-84. As regards advanced art 
instruction it is found that the number of schools of art 
continues to increase, 12 new schools and 6 new branch 
schools having been established during the year 1884-85. 
The whole number of schools of art has risen to 200, of 
which 198 were examined in 1885, with 18 branch classes. 
The number of students in these schools and branch classes 
was 36,960 as against 188 schools, 14 branch classes, and 
37,033 students in 1883-84. 


Tue International Art Exhibition at Berlin opened last 
Sunday, and marks the lapse of a century since the first 
exhibition held under the auspices of the Berlin Royal 
Academy in May 1786. The exhibition is being held in 
the building that served for the Hygienic Exhibition in 
1883, but it has been considerably enlarged and improved. 
It contains a total of 2,200 works of art, of which 1,650 are 
oil-paintings, 200 aquarelles, 150 architectural designs, and 
200 bronzes and sculptures. Germany has furnished 1,250 
paintings, of which 400 come from Berlin ; 250, Munich ; 
200, Dusseldorf ; 50, Dresden, &c. 
represented by over 600 works of art. 


THE interest of visitors need not be confined to the 
works of art entirely, for in the grounds are reconstructions 
of monuments and antiquities showing the results of German 
exploration at Pergamon and Olympia. ‘The interior of the 
restored temple of Olympia contains a semicircular pano- 
rama representing the ancient town of Pergamon at the 
time of its greatest splendour, with all its temples, palaces, 


monuments, villas, and statues, the great altar with a pro-. 


cession winding up its steps, the theatre, and the terraces 
of the city with its gardens rising from the Selinos river 
along the slopes of the surrounding hills. This panorama, 
which has a length of over 200 and a height of nearly 
50 feet, has been executed after special sketches taken on 
the ancient site in Asia Minor, and reconstructed by Pro- 
fessor BOHN. 


Tue First Commissioner of Works was questioned the 
other day in Parliament by Viscount HARDINGE as to 
whether anything was being done in respect of a site for the 
National Portrait Gallery, on account of the insecurity of 
the present building and the risk of their loss by fire. Mr. 
PLunker last autumn had fixed on a site and obtained 
plans, and probably, had he remained in office, progress 
would have been made. The Earl of Excin, in reply, 
practically stated that nothing decisive had been done since 
last autumn. He took refuge in the customary excuse, 
that the First Commissioner was not a free agent, Xc., as 
persons generally do when they wish to evade a difficulty. 


AN international exhibition of the industrial arts and 
sciences will be opened at the Palais de l’Industrie, Paris, 
on July 4, that is, four days after the closing of the Salon. 
It will be illustrative of mechanism, electricity, sanitation, 
furniture, bronze working, jewellery, food, clothing, &c., &c. 
The various schools of art and manufactures will be repre- 
sented by the works of their students. The promoters 
consider that by having an exhibition of the kind at a time 
when many strangers are sure to be present in Paris they 
will be doing much to aid in the development of French 
industry. 


WE regret to learn that M. and Mme. CHARLES LAMEIRE 
have just sustained a sad bereavement in the loss of their 
daughter, Mile. Jur: Eminiz Mari Cioriipe, who died 
on the 12th inst, aged seventeen years, at the residence of 
her parents in the Avenue Duquesne, Paris. 


KarL Pierre Davusicny, the landscape painter, died a 
few days since, in his fortieth year, at Auyers-sur-Oise, 
after suffering much from an affection of the lungs. He 
was the son of C. F. Daupicny, who was among the most 
renowned of modern artists, and, like his father, his earlier 
works were more remarkable than the later. A fine evening 
scene from his hands is found in this year’s Salon, ssi 
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Drawn and Measured by LIONEL LITTLEWOOD. 


THE NortH Porcu of St. Pauv’s CATHEDRAL. 
Premiated Drawing (Silver Medal) Royal Academy Competition. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PROPOSAL, 


HIS illustration is taken from one of the wall paintings 
by M. Emite Levy. The concluding work of the 
series will be given next week. 


THE NORTH PORCH OF STI. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


NE of the best subjects for students’ measured 
drawings is the circular porch of St. Paul’s, and the 
competition for the Academy medal was in consequence 
closely contested. We give this week a reproduction of 
Mr. Lionet LirrLewoop’s general drawing, to which a 
silver medal was awarded. A sheet of details will be given 
next week. Some remarks on the porch lately appeared 
among the “ ‘Tessere.” 


ST. MATTHEW’3S RECTORY, SILVERHILL, HASTINGS. 


HIS house has recently been completed for the rector, 
the Rey. F. E. Newron. It stands in about an acre 
of ground adjoining the new parish church. The general 
design of the interior arrangements is explained by the plan, 
which also shows how the special requirements of a clergy- 
man’s house have been met. In explanation of two points 
which the plan cannot plainly show, it may be stated that 
the hall is fully lighted from the large staircase window, and 
the principal staircase returns over a coved ceiling in the 
drawing-room. ‘The principal rooms and hall are ro feet 
6 inches high, and the offices and parish-room 9g feet and 
9 feet 6 inches respectively. A coal and store-cellar are 
under the offices, and.on the second floor are three good- 
sized servants’ bedrooms, a cistern and box-room, and space 
for an additional room if required. The walls are built 
hollow, of local red bricks, and the stacks and all small 
piers are built in cement. The ground floors are all 
tongued, and the porches and entry laid with tiles. The 
roofs are boarded, felted, and covered with slates, copper- 
nailed. 

The whole of the works have been very satisfactorily 
carried out by Mr. C. Hucues, builder, of St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, for the sum of 2,335/. (alterations and additions 
added the very moderate sum of 852.), including all fittings, 
cupboards in twelve rooms, gas-lighting, well, large rain- 
water tank and pumps, wood chimneypieces (from the 
architect’s design), garden and yard walls, entrance. and 
yard gates, and forming and draining the carriage drive. 

The house was designed and its erection superintended 
by Mr. A. A. G. Cotpoys, A.R.I.B.A, architect, 33 Have- 
lock Road, Hastings; and the quantities were taken out by 
Messrs. WILLIAM CoopeR and A. W. Cross, also of 
Hastings. 


ADDITIONS, SPRING BANK, HEADINGLEY, 
HARVEY. 
HIS house, to which recently considerable additions 
have been made, is situated ina pleasant part of 
Headingley, a suburb of Leeds, and about two miles distant 
from the centre of Leeds. The additions comprise on the 
ground floor a children’s play-room, service-hall, butler’s 
pantry, and boot-room; and on the upper floor, approached 
from the half pace of the principal staircase, a suite of 
rooms consisting of a library, with a large bay window, 
treated elevationally as an oriel, a bedroom and dressing- 
room. Other parts of the house, chiefly in the nursery 
department, have undergone some alteration while the 
additions have been in progress. 

Prior to the additions the garden front was somewhat 
marred by the undue prominence given to part of the 
domestic portion of the house, but this is now hidden 
behind the new building, which is designed in Tudor style, 
to harmonise with the architecture of the existing work, and 
now completes the elevation overlooking the grounds, 

The house was built originally, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, from designs by Mr. JoHNn Fox, for Mr. ELLEr- 
SHAW. From the latter it passed into the hands of Mr. 
JAMEs Kitson, and underwent alteration on two or three 
occasions, Mr. C. R. CHoriey being the architect em- 
ployed. At this time, about 1880, the hall and principal 
apartments of the house were elaborately decorated by 
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Mr. ALDAM Heaton, of London. The house may be con- 
sidered to possess historical interest, as it was the head- 
quarters of the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, when he paid his celebrated visit to Leeds in 
the autumn of 1881. Last year the house passed into the 
hands of Mr. Wrtt1am Harvey, and since that time the 
additions and alterations before mentioned have been carried 
out. 

Messrs. FRANKS & Evans, of Skinner Lane, Leeds, 
were the contractors for the mason, brick and plasterers’ 
work ; Messrs. Tomiinson & Sowns, for the joiners ; and 
Mr. Grorce Lazenpy for the plumber’s work. Messrs. 
PowELL Bros., of Park Square, Leeds, provided the 
painted and stained glass lantern over the staircase landing. 
The grates and chimneypieces have been carried out from 
the special designs of the architect. 

The additions have been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Wittiam H. Tuorp, 
A.R.IL.B.A., of St. Andrew’s Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 


ARCHITECTURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HE following are some extracts from the reports of Pro- 

fessor T. Roger Smith, the examiner in architecture :— 

It has been with sincere regret that I have examined the 
work of those students who have not obtained more than one- 
fourth of the total marks. There are 26 of them out of a total 
of 162, or about 16 percent. I must say that in most cases 
their work is (to speak mildly) extremely defective. In one 
instance, for example, I have only been able to give 6 marks 
out of roo. IJ cannot but think it very unfortunate that students 
so ill prepared should be allowed to fancy that they had 
advanced far enough to offer themselves for examination. 

The bulk of the students are those who have obtained from 
25 to 75 marks, and, even where they have failed to pass, most 
of these have done tolerably well, at least in some part of their 
work. They are best acquainted with the Classic orders ; those 
who could do nothing else well have generally drawn an example 
of the order asked for with fair correctness, and often with 
spirit and feeling. 

The next best part of the work of these students is that 
which they can learn from books, namely, the meaning of tech- 
nical terms and the history and leading features of Gothic 
architecture in England. These subjects seem to me to have 
been, generally speaking, well taught and fairly learned. 

When, however, we come to questions testing the students’ 
personal familiarity with the actual forms of Gothic architecture, 
the results are often disheartening. One of the questions was 
as follows :— 

“ Draw in plan and elevation the door to a Gothic church. 
Sketch in profile the mouldings, and sketch the carving, if any. 
State approximately what the date of such a doorway as you 
select would be.” 

This question was attempted by almost all the students, but 
in many cases the drawing, while looking superficially correct, 
showed, on examination, that the student had no real idea of 
the mouldings he was attempting to employ or the forms he 
was dealing with, still less of the mode in which the stones of 
which his doorway was to be constructed would be put together. 
In short, he knew nothing beyond what he could get froma 
book of engravings, studied without thoroughly mastering its 
teaching, incomplete though that source of information would 
be. 

Architecture is a practical art, and can no more be acquired 
from books without seeing and handling specimens than botany, 
geology, chemistry, or anatomy. This, it seems to me (judging 
by the results submitted to me), has been overlooked, or not 
attempted in the system of teaching; and yet in nearly every 
town and village in England there are examples sufficient to 
enable the students whose attention is directed to them to 
master the art of studying the features of a building. I beg 
very strongly to recommend that some system of making 
drawings from actual measurement of features of existing 
buildings be added to the system of instruction in elementary 
architecture. 

It is pleasant to add that about 77} per cent. have obtained 
marks enough to gain the words “good” or “ excellent.” The 
work of these students is really satisfactory, and in all cases 
where “ excellent” has been appended it is such as it has been 
a real pleasure to examine. 

As to the papers in historic ornament, “ None of the candi- 
dates has failed discreditably, and no one has done extremely 
well.” Of the questions in advanced architecture, he says: 
“This is, on the whole, a satisfactory set of papers, for though 
a large portion fail to pass,-very few, if any, fail discreditably, 
and the best papers are very creditable. There were two 
questions of iron construction, and though several students. 
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attempted them, the answers in most cases showed but slight 
acquaintance with the principles of this now important branch 
of constructive science. It would be well if more attention could 
be paid to it in future by the teachers.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fourteenth and concluding ordinary meeting of the 
Association was held last Friday evening, the 2Ist inst., 
Mr. R. C. Pink, president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
H. S. Berridge, J. D. Michell, H. Coldwell, J. H. Porteous, and 
A. F. Cutler. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse in 
connection with the previous visit. 


The A. A. Travelling Studentship. 


The Travelling Studentship of the Association, it was 
announced, was awarded to Mr. R. W. Paul. A second prize 
of 52. was awarded to Mr. T. E. Key. 

Only one set of drawings had been submitted for the 
Aldwinckle Travelling Studentship, and these were not con- 
sidered by the judges as of sufficient merit to justify them in 
awarding the studentship. 


The A. A. Sketch-book. 


The awards in the Sketch-book Competition were also 
announced—a prize of 4/. 4s. to Mr. Sydney Vacher, and a 
prize of 3/. 3s. to Mr. G. J. Oakeshott. 

The report of the judges, Mr. H. H. Statham, Mr. Ingres 
Bell, and Mr. Aston Webb, was read as follows :— 

“ Having examined carefully the various sets of drawings 
included in the last volume of the Sketch-book, we are of 
opinion that prize two, of four guineas, for the best set 
of two transfers, should be awarded to Mr. Sydney Vacher 
for his drawings of ornamental work and the figures from 
Schiavoni. The prize of three guineas, for the best set of three 
plates, we consider should be given to Mr. G. J. Oakeshott. 
In awarding this latter prize, we put out of consideration the 
sketch of the Hétel de Ville, Orleans; but we consider the 
three others to be the best for value of subject and finish of 
drawing combined. We may take occasion to remark that 
some of the contributors have more or less spoiled their set, 
when considered in regard to a prize, by sending one or more 
drawings much inferior to the best work. We had considerable 
difficulty in deciding on prize three, and express our admiration 
of the work of several of the other sets.” 


Books. 

A paper was then read by Mr. R. L. Cox on “ Books,” a 
report of which we hope to give next week. 

A short discussion opened by the President followed the 
reading of the paper, in which Mr. Clarkson, Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
and Mr. Slater joined. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Cox, proposed by Mr. Clarkson 
and seconded by Mr. Gotch, was carried by acclamation. 


The Elections. 


The result of the scrutiny of the voting papers was read as 
follows :— 

President.—Mr. J. A. Gotch. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. John Slater and Mr. E. J. May. 

Commuittee.—Messrs. Cole A. Adams, W. H. Bidlake, F. R. 
Farrow, A. J. Gale, W. J. N. Millard, C. R. Pink, W. A. Pite, 
L. A. Stokes, S. Vacher, and G. G. Woodward. 

Flon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. 

Assistant Treasurer.—Mr. W. H. Pratt. 

Librarian.—Mr. W. Burrell. 

Fon, Secretaries —-Mr. H. D. Appleton and Mr. T. E. Pryce. 

Solicttor.—Mr. F. Truefitt. 

Auditors.—Mr..M. Fawcett and Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth. 

Registrar.—Mr. T. H. Watson. 


THE INSTITUTE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


eae following questions were proposed to the candidates for 
the Associateship at the last examination of the Institute 
of Architects :— 
Monday Afternoon, March 22. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Questions for all Candidates. 
1. In what way does Gothic differ from Renaissance ? 
2. Give the difference between the style you have chosen 
and that immediately preceding or following it. 
3. Give the characteristics of the early Renaissance, say, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. 
4. Describe some of the differences between the develop- 
ment of Gothic architecture in England and Italy. ° 


5. Describe some of the buildings erected in the period 
Bele by you, and name any architects who flourished at that 
period. 

6. What do you consider the leading characteristics of Early 
English work? 

7. Explain the meaning of, and illustrate by sketches, 
“dekastyle,” “ peripteral,” “ dipteral,” “ hypostyle,” “transverse 
rib,” “diagonal rib,” and “tierceron;” also the difference 
between stellar and fan groining, both in appearance and con- 
struction, 


Questions for Candidates who have selected the Classical or the 
Renatssance Styles. 


8. Describe a rectangular Roman temple of any order you 
please, and contrast it with a Greek temple having a portico of 
the same number of columns and of the same order. 

9g. Describe a circular Roman temple of the Corinthian 
order. 

10. Describe a Roman basilica. 

11. Describe the peculiarities of Greek Doric, and show the 
distinction between it and Roman Doric. : 

12. Describe a house of any time between 1550-1650. 

13. Describe the method of construction of a panelled 
elliptical barrel-vault of the Renaissance, and contrast it with 
the best Gothic method of vaulting, and show the difference of 
the ornaments. 


Questions for Candidates who have selected the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, or the first half of the Fifteenth 
Century. 


14. Describe a cathedral or large church erected in the 
period you have selected. 

15. Describe the modifications made in the nave piers, and 
sketch the difference between the mouldings of the vaulting ribs 
and those of the period immediately preceding it. 

16. Describe one building erected during the period selected, 
and give a plan and other sketches of it. 

17. Give the dates between which the different recognised 
diversities of Gothic occurred, and name any buildings you 
know erected in each period. 7 

[Maximum of Marks: 100.] 


Tuesday Morning. 
MOULDINGS, FEATURES, AND ORNAMENTS. 


1. Sketch an entablature of the Greek Doric, and name the 
parts. 

2. Sketch an entablature of the Roman Doric, and explain 
the difference between this and the Greek Doric. 

3. Sketch a Greek Ionic doorway, and explain the difference 
between it and a Greek Doric one. 

4. Sketch a piece of Greek honeysuckle ornament, anda 
piece of the Roman acanthus scroll. 

5. Sketch an early Renaissance capital, and explain its dif- 
ference from a Corinthian capital. 

6. Sketch a thirteenth-century Gothic foliated capital, and 
some Gothic mouldings enriched by ornament of a similar 
period. 

7. Sketch an external doorway, and describe its difference 
from one in the style immediately preceding or succeeding the 
style you have chosen. 

8.*Sketch a window and name its parts. 

9.*Sketch the bay of a vault and name the parts. 

10.*Sketch the plan of a pier or shaft in a large church, and 
give the section of the base mouldings. 

11. Sketch an antifixa or acroterium, a crocket, and a cusp, 
and describe the purposes for which they were used. 

12. Sketch a pediment or gable, and describe the methods 
used for its enrichment by the Greeks, Romans, and Medievals. 

[Maximum of Marks: too] 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


SANITARY SCIENCE, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
SHORING, &C. 


1. The drawing + marked A is the basement plan of a house: 
lay down the lines and sizes of drains and system of drainage 
you would recommend, and give marginal sketches of details 
and explanatory notes. [Assume the sewer to be deep enough 
to allow a sufficient fall.] *,* Every candidate sws¢ answer 
Question No. I. ; : 

2. What fall would you specify as being sufficient for a 
house drain? : 

3. What test would you apply in order to ascertain whether 
a drain is properly jointed ? 

4. What description of water-closet apparatus is suitable— 
a. For a servants’ closet in the basement of a first-class house ? 
b. For the general closets in the basement of a first-class house? - 
c. For an infirmary ward ? 


* Set to enable the candidate to illustrate the style he has chosen, 
+ A copy was provided for each candidate, 
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5. Name some of the principal causes of damp basements, 
and their respective remedies. 

6. How many cubic feet of space per patient would you 
provide for in designing the wards of a general hospital, as- 
suming good means of ventilation to be provided? 

7. What are the forces acting in natural ventilation ? 

8. Describe the different ways in which water stored in 
cisterns in houses may become polluted. 

9g. What kind of water is injuriously affected by storage in 
lead cisterns ? 

10. Sketch a good form of rainwater filter. 

11. What quantity of water, per square yard, would an inch 
of rainfall give ? 

12. Give the proportion in depth to breadth of a fir girder, 
so as to obtain the greatest strength with the least material. 

13. Give the proportion of top and bottom flanges in 
wrought-iron and cast-iron girders, in order to obtain the 
greatest strength. 

14. What will be the breaking weight on the centre of a 
wrought-iron girder, 20 feet span, 15 inches deep, and bottom 
flange 10 inches wide and 1 inch thick, according to the following 
formula ?— 

W=C ad W-=breaking weight in tons. 
Lb L =length in feet. 
@ =depth in inches. 
a =area of bottom flange. 
C (the constant) = 6. b ; 

15. Sketch in detail the section of a wrought-iron rivetted 
girder, 12 inches wide, 20 inches deep, bottom flanges 1 inch 
thick. What is the safe central load for this girder with a span 
of 15 feet? 

16. Describe the circumstances in connection with any 
dangerous structure that has come under your own observation; 
also the metliod used to sustain the same both temporarily and 
permanently. aL 

17. In order to excavate for a basement under a building 
having foundations of insufficient depth it is necessary to 
underpin the walls (which are 4o feet high and 2 feet thick) to 
a depth of 9 feet. Describe the method of doing this, and the 
precautions to be taken. 

18. Sketch shores you would adopt to stop the lateral 
movement outwards of the blank side wall of a house, 4o feet 
long :—(a) 30 feet high, three storeys; (4) 60 feet high, six 
storeys. Give the distance apart of the shores, and figure the 
scantlings of the timbers. [N.B. There is supposed to be no 
other building within 40 feet. | 

[Maximum of Marks: 100.] 


Wednesday. 
THE PLANS, SECTION, AND ELEVATION OF A BUILDING. 
Subject :—A Country Parsonage. 


Drawings reguired.—Ground and first-floor plans. Eleva- 
tion and section. (These to an eighth of an inch to a foot scale.) 
Such details of constructional and artistic character to a larger 
scale as there may be time for. 

Further particulars.—Site.—The building to stand in its 
own grounds. The points of the compass to be given. SZze.— 
To be a two-storey building, with an attic and cellars. 

Accommodation.—Ground floor.—Dining-room, study and 
parish room (each about 250 square feet in area), and drawing- 
room, about 320 feet in area. A vestibule, hall, and staircase. 
The kitchen, scullery, water-closet, store-room, and stairs to 
basement cellars to be in an attached one-storey building, 
except so far as the cellars may extend under it. 

First floor.—F our bedrooms, one dressing-room, a bath- 
room and water-closet, with well lighted landing and stairs. 
On this floor indicate the extent of the attics—two servants’ 
rooms and a box-room only required, with stairs to the same. 
The parish-room to be accessible from without, so as to avoid 
passing through the private part of the house. 

[Maximum of Marks: 200. | 


Thursday Morning. 
MATERIALS, CONSTRUCTION, &c. 


A. The nature and properties of Building Materials, 
including their decay, preservation, quality, and strength, 
and their application in building. 


1. Name the various building stones of the locality with 
which you are acquainted, their characteristics, and the 
positions for which they are adapted. 

2. Describe in what position and under what circumstances 
hollow walls are desirable. State their disadvantages. De- 
scribe some other methods to exclude moisture. 

3. What are the objections to granite, limestone, and 
concrete for domestic building ? How do you overcome them ? 

4. What objections are there to artificial drying of new 
work, and what precautions should be taken? ; 

5. Describe the various forms of timber roofs, and their 
construction ? 


6. Describe the precautions to be taken in making concrete 
and forming foundations. 

7. Give the characteristics of Portland cement, and the 
precautions to be taken in its use. 

8. What are the advantages and disadvantages in the use of 
the following timber, namely, white, red, and yellow deal, pitch 
pine, and English oak? 

g. What are you to avoid in the selection of stone, brick, and 
timber ? 

1o. State what you know of the application of cast iron and 
wrought iron to building purposes. 


B. The principles of Construction as applied in practice to 
Joundations, walls, arches, vaults, roofs, floors, and partitions. 


11, Describe lewis hole and bolt, foxtail wedging, caulking 
(in timber), tusk tenon, bridle joint, dovetail halving, dovetail 
notch, gibs and keys, lead plugs, dragon piece, out of winding, 
hollow rolls, bottlenose drips, burning in. 

12. Give elevation of a chancel arch, 18 feet span ; also an 
aisle arch to organ-chamber, with buttress and foundations, to 
be drawn to a scale of half an inch to a foot. 

13. Give the names of different kinds of vaulting, and 
descriptive sketches of the same. 

14. Give section through the roof of a public hall, 30 feet 
span, with scantlings. 

15. Give section through school bell-turret (timber), 20 feet 
from ridge, with scantlings. 

16. State some of the effects of wind-pressure, and any 
special precautions which should be taken against it. 

17. Describe, and give section of, some system of fireproof 
flooring. 

18. Sketch all the forms of stone walling with which you are 
acquainted, showing coursing. 

19. Draw, to half-inch scale, one turn of circular stone newel 
staircase, 5 feet internal dimension—plan and section, with one 
step in perspective. 

20. Sketch section through a lead flat—lead gutter at back 
of the parapet, and to a sloping roof, and cesspool with outlet 
pipe to rainwater head. 

[Maximum of Marks, 100. } 


Thursday Afternoon. 
SPECIFICATIONS, &c.—PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


1. Write detailed specification of “Slater and Tiler” and 
“ Carpenter” for the building designed on Wednesday. 

2. Describe the method of making an approximate esti- 
mate for the building designed on Wednesday, and give such 
estimate. 

[Maximum of Marks, 75 ] 


I. Give an account of the proceedings of an architect from 
the time when he receives his first instructions from his client 
up to and including the receipt of tenders for the execution of 
the works. 

2. Describe the connection between contract drawings and 
specification, and state how these are to be understood in their 
relations to one another. 

3. Under what circumstances may the builder depart from 
the contract drawings and specification ? 

4. State the duties and powers of the architect during the 
construction of a building contracted for. 

[Maximum of Marks, 25.] 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL meeting of this society was held last week, Mr. 
Thomas Mercer, president, in the chair. Prizes in con- 
nection with the classes of construction and design were 
awarded, the first to Mr. W. H. Brierley, and the second to 
Mr. H. L. Field. It was resolved that a letter should be for- 
warded to the Mayor of Liverpool (Sir David Radcliffe), ex 
officio one of the vice-presidents of the society, congratulating 
him upon his having received the special favour of Her Majesty 
the Queen at the opening of the exhibition, also expressing the 
warm appreciation of the members of his unwearied exertions in 
connection with the same, and for the kindly recognition of - 
Mr. H. Sumners, F.R.I.B.A, ex-president of the society, in 
retaining him as architect for the exhibition building. 

A paper on “English Monastic Life and Architecture” was 
read by Mr. Charles Aldridge, F.R.I.B.A., and was illustrated 
by a large number of plans and drawings of some of the more 
famous abbeys, including a valuable set of measured drawings 
of Fountains Abbey, drawn and measured on the spot by Mr. 
J. A. Reeve, architect, for the Marquis of Ripon; also a plan 
to a large scale of the remains of Birkenhead Priory, drawn 
and measured by Mr. G. Hornblower, together with a series of 
large cartoons showing the distinctive dress of the monks or 
the various orders, canons, and military orders. 

The President delivered his closing address, in which he 
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touched upon the important character of the events of the past 
week, the present position of the society and its future pro- 
spects and attractiveness ; also recommending the society to 
the attention of all who desire to see the city and suburbs 
embellished with useful buildings fit for habitation and business 
purposes, and which from their appearance and truthfulness will 
add to the growing artistic taste of the present time. 


Aoygones. 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’ —NAzuiiT. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF SIR JOHN 
SOANE. 


HE following chronological statement of the life-work of 

Sir John Soane was. compiled by Mr. George Bailey, a 

curator of the Museum, in order to serve as an appendix toa 
memoir of the architect by Professor Donaldson :— 


1753. September Io, born near Reading. 
1768. Entered the office of Mr. George Dance. 
1772. Exhibited his first drawing at the fourth exhibition 


of the Royal Academy, Front of a Nobleman’s Town-house. 

1773. Obtained the silver medal at the R. A. for the best 
drawing of the front of the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 

1774. An unsuccessful competitor for the gold medal at 
the R. A. 

1776. Gained the gold medal for the best design for a 
triumphal bridge. 

1777. Left London for Italy. 

1778. His first publication, entitled, “ Designs in Archi- 
tecture,” appeared. 

1780. Elected member of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Parma, and returned to London from Italy in June. 

1784. Designed and executed extensive alterations and 
additions to Mulgrave Hall, near Whitby, Yorkshire, for the 
Earl of Mulgrave, and to Ryston Hall; designed a house for 
the Rev. G. Gooch, Norfolk; Tendering Hall, Suffolk, for 
Admiral Sir Joshua Rowley. 

1785-8. Designed a house at Shottisham, near Norwich, 
for Robert Fellowes, Esq.; Letton Hall, for B. G. Dillingham, 
Esq. 

188, October 16. 
Bank of England. 


Appointed architect and surveyor to the 


1788-94. Designed alterations and additions to Norwich 
Castle. 
1789-90. Rebuilt Blackfriars Bridge, at Norwich ; designed 


and executed extensive additions to Chillington, the seat of Mr. 
Gifford ; designed a house for the Rev. Charles Collyer, Gun- 
thorpe ; designed extensive alterations and additions to Bentley 
Priory, near Stanmore, for the Marquis of Abercorn. 

1790-4. Buckingham House, in Pali Mall, for the Marquis 
of Buckingham, and a town mansion for the Duke of Leeds, in 
St. James’s Square. 

1790-9. Designed alterations and additions to Moggerhanger 
House, Bedfordshire, the seat of Godfrey Thornton, Esq. 

1791. Designed extensive alterations and additions to 
Skelton Castle, for John Wharton, Esq. 

1791. Appointed Clerk of the Works to St. James’s Palace, 
the two Houses of Parliament, and other public buildings in 
Westminster. 

1791-2. Designed and executed alterations and additions to 
Barons Court, in Ireland, a seat of the Marquis of Abercorn. 

1791-3. Designed and executed alterations and additions to 
Wimpole, the seat of the Earl of Hardwicke. 


1792. Designed and built his own house, No. 13 Lincaln’s 
Inn Fields. 
1792. Designed and executed alterations and additions to 


Sulby Lodge, Northamptonshire, the seat of René Payne, Esq. 

1793. Published a work, entitled, “Sketches in Archi- 
tecture.” 

1793-6. Designed and executed Tyringham Hall, 
Newport Pagnel, for Wm. Praed, Esq. 

1794-1802. Designed and executed a house at Reading, for 
W. B. Simmonds, Esq. 

1794. Designed and executed the entrance gates and lodge 
in Hyde Park, opposite Great Cumberland Street (since taken 
down) ; a house for the Hon. Mrs. Yorke, near Southampton. 

1795. Became a member of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy ; appointed architect 
for new buildings and repairs in the royal parks, woods, and 
forests, July ; designed and executed extensive alterations and 
additions at Bagden House, for the Earl of Ailesbury. 

1796. Designed and executed extensive alterations and 
additions at. Hinton St. George, for Earl Paulett ; designed and 
executed a house at Reading, for L. Austwick, Esq. 


near 


1797-9. Designed and executed alterations and additions 
to Holwood House, the seat of the Right Hon. W. Pitt. 

1797-8. Erected a house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, for 
Colonel Graham; designed and executed alterations and 
additions to a house for the Countess of Pembroke, Grosvenor 
Square. 

1799. Offered himself candidate for the surveyorship of 
the East India Company; published a letter to the Earl 
Spencer, K.G. 

1799-1808. Designed and executed extensive alterations 
and additions to a house in St. James’s Square, for Samuel 
Thornton, Esq. 

1800-1. Designed and executed extensive alterations and 
additions to Aynho, Bucks, the seat of W. R. Cartwright, Esq. 

1801. Designed and executed the banking-house in Fleet 
Street, for Messrs. Praeds & Co. 

1802. Elected Royal Academician ; designed and executed 
alterations and additions at Albury Park, the seat of Samuel 
Thornton, Esq. ; ditto, at Cricket Lodge, near Chard, the seat 
of the Viscount Bridport. 

1804. Designed and executed the obelisk in the market- 
place at Reading, erected at the expense of E. Simeon, Esq. ; 
built a large house, counting-houses, warehouses, &c., in Foun- 
tain Court, Aldermanbury, for W. A. Jackson, Esq. ; a villa, for 
himself, at Ealing; designed and executed alterations and 
additions to Port Eliot, St. Germans, Cornwall, the seat of Lord 
Eliot, afterwards Earl of St. Germans. 

1804-1807. Designed and executed alterations and addi- 
tions at Ramsey Abbey, Huntingdonshire, the seat of W. H. 
Fellowes, Esq. 

1804-1806. Designed and executed alterations and addi- 
tions to a house at Roehampton, for John ‘Thomson, Esq. 

1805-1819. Designed and executed alterations and addi- 
tions to a house in St. James’s Square, for Lord Eliot and the 
Earl of St. Germans. 

1805-1806. Designed and executed the Gothic Library at 
Stowe House, Bucks. 

1806-1807. Alterations and Additions to Macartney House, 
Blackheath, the seat of the Hon. G. F. Lyttleton. 

1806. Elected professor of architecture in the Royal 
Academy. 

1806-11. Erected a mansion at Moggerhanger, in Bedford- 
shire, for Stephen Thornton, Esq. 

1807. Erected a monumental tomb in the churchyard at 
Leytonstone, in Essex, for Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. ; appointed 
clerk of the works of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 

1808. Made designs for the completion of _Taymouth 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Breadalbane; for the Royal 
Academical Institution at Belfast ; designed and executed a 
mausoleum adjoining the house of Mr. Desenfans, in Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place. 

1808-10. Designed and executed the five new houses in 
Princes Street forming New Bank Buildings. 

1809. Designed and executed the new infirmary at Chelsea 
Hospital ; March 27, read the first lecture, Royal Academy. 

1810. Repeated the first lecture, Royal Academy, January 8; 
lectures stopped at the fourth lecture on January 29; designed 
and executed alterations and additions to Whitley Abbey, near 
Coventry, the seat of the Right Hon. Lord Hood. 

1811. Designed and executed the entrance to the London 
Dock Company House, and to the counting-house of Messrs. 
Thellusson & Co. in Meeting House Court, O'd Jewry. 

1812. January 9, lectures resumed, Royal Academy ; 
designed and executed a house in Park Lane for Mr. Robins ; 
alterations and additions to Everton House, Bedfordshire, the 
seat of William Astell Esq. ; designed and built his own house, 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; the new gallery, at Dulwich College, 
to receive the collection of pictures bequeathed by Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, and a mausoleum, wherein are deposited the remains 
of Sir F. Bourgeois and Mr. and Mrs. Desenfans. 

1813. Elected Grand Superintendent of Works to the 
United Fraternity of Freemasons. 

1813-15. Designed and built a house for the Rev. G. 
Monins at Ringwould, near Deal. 

1815. Designed and executed additions to the Earl of 
Hardwicke’s house in St. James’s Square ; appointed one of the 
attached architects to the Office of Works. 

1816-1817. Designed and built a farm-house for Thomas 
Swinnerton, Esq., at Butterton, in Staffordshire. 

1818. Designed and executed extensive alterations and 
additions to the banking-house of Messrs. Grote, Prescott & 
Co., in Threadneedle Street. 

1818. Alterations and additions to Marden Hall, near 
Hertford, the seat of George Thornton, Esq. 

1818-1819. Designed and built the National Debt Redemp- 
tion and Life Annuities Office, in the Old Jewry. a 

1820-1821. Designed and built houses in Regent Street, 
for Mr. Robins and others. i 

1820-22. Designed and superintended the rebuilding ot 
Wotton House, in Buckinghamshire, the seat of the Marquis 
of Chandos. ; 
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_ 1820-1827. Designed and built the new law courts at West- 
minster. 

1821. Chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society ; designed and 
executed Pelwall House, near Market Drayton, for Purney 
Sillitoe, Esq. 

1822. Designed and executed a new church at Walworth, 

‘in the parish of St. Mary, Newington. 

1822-1824. Designed and executed the new Scala Regia, 
Royal Gallery, and Library in the House of Lords. 

1824. Designed and executed Trinity Church, St. Maryle- 
bone ; a new chapel in the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green. 

1824-7. Designed and erected the new offices for the Board 
of Trade, and the Privy Council offices. 

1825. Designed and erected additional committee-rooms, 
House of Lords. 

1826. Designed and erected additional committee-rooms 
and a new library for the House of Commons ; the new grand 
Seo Hall, adjoining Freemasons’ Hall, in Great Queen 

Crecl, 

1827. Printed for private distribution, “ Designs for public 
and private buildings.” 

1828. Published “A brief statement of the proceedings 
respecting the new law courts, at Westminster.” 

1829-1833. Designed and executed the new State Paper 
Office in Duke Street, Westminster. 

1831. Designed and executed the ante-room to the Sculp- 
ture Gallery of Sir Francis Chantry, R.A.; September 21, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from His Majesty King 
William IV. 

1832. Printed for private distribution, a “ Description of 
the house and museum on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” 

1833. October 16. Resigned the appointment of architect 
to the Bank. 

1833. April 20. Procured an Act of Parliament for settling 
his museum, library, and works of art in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
for the benefit of the public. 

1835. March. Presented with impressions in bronze, silver, 
and gold, of a medal struck in his honour by the architects of 
England ; received a medal from the Société Libre des Beaux- 
Arts at Paris; elected member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Vienna. 

1836. Elected consigliere corrispondente of the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Parma ; elected honorary member of the Société 
Libre des Beaux-Arts, at Paris, December 9. 

1837. January 20. Expired at his house at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 


Truro Cathedral Central Tower Fund. 


S1R,—Will you kindly allow me a small space to return my 
warmest thanks to all those persons who have responded so 
kindly and liberally to my appeals for the above fund. In all 
cases where an address has been given I have sent a written 
acknowledgment, but in many instances I have had donations 
sent me without either name or address. I believe a full list of 
donors will eventually be printed and sent out to all whose 
names and addresses we have. I shall also be happy to forward 
a copy to any person who may apply for it. 

In conclusion, will you allow me to add that at present the 
amount raised is considerably short of the sum required, the 
total amount required being 2,874/, whilst cash received and 
promises amount to 1,452/. I do most earnestly hope that 
many more will still come forward and help to raise the full 
amount. Any small sums will be thankfully received. 

Let me press upon intending contributors to send me in 
their names at once, as the committee will meet shortly, and | 
should like to have the required amount so nearly made up as 
to warrant them in giving the order to start work. 

With many thanks for your kind courtesy, I am, sir, yours 
obediently, ROBERT SWAIN, Clerk of Works, 

May 20, 1886. Truro Cathedral, Cornwall. 


Architectural Education. 


S1R,—In your valuable paper, issue March 5 of this year, I 
find some very interesting papers on architectural education, 
but I find that all the rules, as laid down in those articles, can 
only be applied in theory, and fall short in practice, because 
the writer does not take in account that nowadays (with very 
few exceptions) architects are under restrictions which formerly 
did not exist. First of all, nowadays the architect is curtailed 
in most cases by the amount he can spend on the works ; and, 
secondly, which is far the worst, he must suit the taste of his 


employer and the public, and not the taste of the artist. It is 
found even in a great many instances that the one who em- 
ploysan architect will instruct his architect in the way he wants 
the work done, pretending to know more about it than the 
architect himself, and because the architect can nowadays not 
live on the mere love of art he must naturally do what he is 
told, and in the way he is paid for to satisfy the public taste, which 
generally wants only a big show. 

What strikes me as wholly left out in the paper on archi- 
tectural education is this, that an architect above all others. 
should, besides his theoretical education, have a sound prac- 
tical training. By practical training I understand work for 
some time in carpentry, joinery, smith’s shop, masonry, &c., 
&c., and he should act for some time as foreman in order to 
learn to direct men. This seems to me an almost absolute 
necessity. I myself have tried it in practice and found it in 
after years a most valuable help in executing plans and direct- 
ing works. Why should there not be an architectural college 
established where workshops, &c., are annexed?—I remain, 
sir, yours obediently. JOHN I. DE JONGH. 

San José, Costa Rica: April 26, 1886. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Penzance.—The corner-stone of a Rechabite hall has beer 
laid. On the ground floor are two committee-rooms, one on. 
each side. of the main entrance, serving as ante-room to the 
tent-room, a reading-room, ladies’ and gentlemen’s lavatories, 
and provision for tea purposes. Over will be the hall, 73 feet 
long and 27 feet wide, and 18 feet 6 inches height to the collar- 
beam. Ventilation, without draught, has been the especial care 
of the architect. The hall will seat about 500 persons. The 
front elevation will be principally of cut granite, relieved with 
mouldings of a bold but plain character. Mr. J. W. Trounson, 
of Penzance, is the architect. The total cost will be about 
1,coo/. Messrs. A. & W. Trythall, J. M. Francis, and W. H. 
Trounson are the contractors. 


Chester-le-Street.—A large extension of the Chester-le- 
Street Co-operative Store, county Durham, was opened last 
week, erected at a cost of about 6,o00/, The contractors are 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Son, of Birtley, and the architects are 
Messrs. Sept. Oswald & Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose 
designs were selected in public competition. The work just 
finished is only a portion of the entire building scheme con- 
templated, and further works will be commenced forthwith. 


Whitechapel.—The new swimming baths, which have been 
constructed in Goulston Street, have been opened by the Lord 
Mayor. The men’s bath, which is the largest, is 100 feet long; 
and the women’s 55 feet. Mr. John Hudson is the architect, 
Messrs. J. & F. May, of High Holborn, were the contractors. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Derbyshire Archeological Society made its first 
annual excursion on Saturday to Ratcliff-on-Soar and Kingston 
Hall. The grey old fourteenth-century church at Ratcliff, says 
the Derbyshire Mercury, is in the same state we remember it 
some forty years ago, alittle more dilapidated, perhaps, though 
it had been cleaned up and washed for this visit. The mould 
was scrubbed off the Sacheverel tombs, and the greenness of 
their old age had vanished. There are several of these tombs 
with effigies in comparatively good condition, which are most 
interesting studies of costume of the various periods to which 
they belong. The church being too big and too cold for the 
scant population, only a portion in the centre or nave is used, 
and this is cut off from the aisles, the chancel, and the west 
end with high panelling. Besides the tombs, the tower arch— 
a lovely specimen of Early English work—the south windows, 
and the tower, with its carved corbels, are all worth seeing, while 
architectural and ecclesiological puzzles not a few were found 
within its walls. The object of attraction at Kingston is the fine 
canopied tomb of Anthony Babington, perhaps not excelled for 
elaboration of ornament by any in the kingdom. It is literally 
smothered with carving, hundreds of figures and the most 
delicate and lace-like work with vine leaves all undercut in a 
most wonderful manner. At the east end of the tomb is a 
curious piece of carving representing the Day of Judgment ; 
on the pillars are little figures in the costume prevailing in the 
time of Henry VIII. 


Old Birmingham.—The demolition of premises at the 
corner of Crooked Lane and Bull Street, Birmingham, has laid 
bare the timbering of the remains of what is believed to be the 
oldest house in Birmingham, and further resulted in the dis- 
covery of a very ancient well, which had been filled up and 
covered over. The well, which was found under the floor of a 
back office, is about 34 feet in diameter, and is stone lined, the 
signs of age exhibited by the masonry giving ground for the 
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surmise that it may be the remains of a public well which existed 
in the locality at a remote period. The spot was formerly 
known as Welch End, which it is conjectured is a corruption 
of “ Wells End.” An old cross, known as the Welch Cross, 
also stood near the spot. A brick building and clock tower was 
erected in its stead in 1706, of which mention is made in 
Hutton’s “ History of Birmingham.” At the Welch Cross the 
public stocks, whipping-post, and pillory found a place till its 
removal in 1803. The lower part of the building was used by 
the market folk, and the chamber was a military guard-house. 
In December 1723 a general meeting of the inhabitants was 
held, at which it was decided to build a guard-house at some 
convenient place to be agreed upon, it appearing inconvenient 
that the guard should be kept at either of the market crosses. 
Nothing, however, was done in the matter, and through all the 
troublous times of the Pretender the Old Welch Cross served 
as the barracks of the town. Three years later an agreement 
was made with Edward Greatrex to keep the Welch Cross 
clock in repair at Ios. per annum. In 1735 is an entry in the 
Town Book that “‘ The draw-well, near the sign of the Fountain, 
in New Street, and another draw-well near the Welch Cross, 
are now useless. That ata meeting over the Old Cross, Mr. 
Jonathan Johnson did agree to repair the said draw-wells with 
bucketts, roaps, kerbs, and all other materials (except bricks 
and lime, mason’s work, and cleaning) for the sum of four 
guineas.” In 1748 both wells were again ordered to be re- 
paired by the constables, after which nothing further is heard 
of them. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales will open the new 
Putney Bridge to-morrow (Saturday) afternoon. 


The Prince of Wales will drive the first pile of the Tower 
Bridge on Monday afternoon, June 21. 

A Memorial Statue of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, by 
Mr. T. Brock, A.R.A., was unveiled at Margate on Tuesday. 


Mr. F. S. Sheldon has completed a marble bas-relief in 
memory of Mr. St. Leger Herbert, who lost his life in the 
Soudan, whilst serving as a volunteer on the staff of the late 
General Stewart, and acting as correspondent for the Morning 
Post. 

Mr. A. Banks, architect, Oldham, has prepared plans for 
extensive alterations to the Primitive Methodist chapel and 
Sunday schools, Lees Road, Oldham, and the work is being 
proceeded with. 


The Design of Mr. Robert Cameron, of Edinburgh, has 
been selected for a drinking-fountain Provost Donald intends 
to place in the Dunfermline public park. 


The Bradford Antiquarian Society on Saturday paid a 
visit to Kirkstall Abbey, the various buildings of which were 
described by Mr. E. P. Peterson. 


A Deputation, among whom was Mr. T. H. Drew, R.H.A,, 
on Friday last waited on the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin, for the 
purpose of promoting an alteration in the law so as to confer on 
the Corporation the same power of acquiring open spaces as 
are possessed by London and other towns. 


The Oxford Architectural Society, under the guidance of 
Mr. F. G. Bruton, paid a visit lately to Rycott and inspected 
the chapel and remains of the mansion, Thame Church, the 
thirteenth-century chapel of the prebendal house, the grammar 
school, and John Hampden’s house. 


Mr. T. Hill, jun., assistant to the York City Surveyor, has 
een appointed Borough Surveyor of Ripon. There were 80 
candidates for the post. 

The Plans of Mr. William Pollard, of Manchester, have 
been selected in competition by the Buxton Local Board for 
the erection of public offices, free library, and market shops. 

Mr. R. Griffiths, of Stafford, has prepared plans for the 
restoration of St. Chad’s in that town, on the old Norman lines. 
The work is to be proceeded with at once. 

Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., has removed his offices from 
14 John Street, Adelphi, and 81 Newman Street, W., to 46 
Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

The Members of the Dundee Institute of Architecture will 
make the first excursion of the season on Saturday (to-morrow) 
to St. Andrews. 

The Death is announced, on Tuesday, of Mr. Michael 
Meade, J.P., the well-known builder and contractor. For over 
thirty years in business in Dublin, he erected many of the 
churches and other public buildings in that city, as also the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

The Bridge over the Jed at the foot of Canongate, Jed- 
burgh, is undergoing repair, signs of decay having become 
apparent. The style is Norman, to judge by the masonry 
details. The hood moulding of the arches is of an early 
character, resembling those in the older portions of the abbey, 


and. a number of the masons’ marks on both buildings are 
identical. 
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A. Memorial to the late Bishop of Salisbury, in the form of 
a recumbent effigy, was decided on at a meeting held in the 
cathedral chapter-house last week. 


The Plans of Mr. J. G. Sankey, a pupil of Mr. Robert 
Edis, F.S.A., have, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
been chosen for the Simpson Memorial at Moston, a 
building which will include a lecture-room, a gymnasium, a 
reference library and reading-room, and some smaller class- 
rooms. 

A Landslip of a serious character has occtrred at Minster, 
Sheppey, a considerable tract of cultivated land falling into the 
sea. 

Canon Jelf, of Chatham, has issued an appeal in regard of 
the restoration of the parish church. The building, he writes, 
was originally Norman, and portions of this remain and can be 
brought into prominence. Mr. A. W. Blomfield proposes to 
remove most of the modern work, to construct nave and aisles 
on the old foundations, and partly on the existing walls, and to 
add a chancel. 

The Berkshire Architectural Society will make an 
excursion from Reading on Monday, the 31st inst., to Walling- 
ford, Dorchester, Mongewell, and other places. The abbey 
church at Dorchester will be described by Mr. J. O. Scott, and 
Mongewell Church by Mr. S. Slingsby Stallwood, of Reading. 

Technical Education.—Sir Bernhard Samuelson, M.P., 
and Mr. Philip Magnus, of the City Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, have been appointed by the Education Department 
English representatives at the International Congress on Tech- 
nical Education, to be held at Bordeaux in September next. 


The Duke of Devonshire, it is stated, has authorised Mr. 
G. A. Wallis, C.E., to improve the winding carriage road up the 
South Downs from Eastbourne to Beachey Head, at a cost of 
10,000/, j 

A Model of Jedburgh Abbey has been completed for the 
Edinburgh Exhibition. While the scale is only a quarter of an 
inch to the foot, it shows admirably the different styles of 
architecture of which the abbey is composed—plain Norman, 
transition Norman, and the Decorated in that most beautiful 
of Scottish ecclesiastical buildings. : 

Mr. R. P. Pullan will read a paper, entitled th 
“Tconography of Angels,’ at the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, on Thursday, June 3. 

Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., on Friday last read a paper on the 
quality of the waters from the three main beds of the Bagshot 
geological series, at the rooms of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, in which he pointed out a method of filtration which 
would secure a purity equal to water from the purest primitive 
rocks. 

The Annual Excursion of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association will take place on Saturday, May 29. The pro- 
gramme includes a visit to Carnock House, under the guidance 
of Mr. Thomas Bonnar; a drive, v/a Bannockburn, to Stirling, 
and inspection of the Castle, Argyll’s Lodging, Hospitals, &c., 
under the guidance of Mr. David MacGibbon. Cambuskenneth 
Abbey and several churches will also be visited, under the 
leadership of Mr. G. Washington Browne. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu~ 
tion, to receive the report of the council, and to elect officers 
for the ensuing year, will be held on Monday, May 31, at three 
o’clock, when the prizes awarded to successful candidates in 
connection with the recent professional examinations will be 
presented by the President. 

An Official Inquiry has been held in regard of an applica- 
tion of the Dublin Corporation for a loan of 10,3254. for the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings. Mr. D. J. Freeman, the city ~ 
architect, said it was intended to build the houses of three 
classes, differing in the size of the rooms and amount of 
accommodation ; there would be thirty-seven houses at 35. a 
week, twenty-four at 2s. 6¢2, and twenty-four at 2s. In the 
smaller houses there would be two rooms. The estimate of the 
cost of eighty-five houses was goo/. 

The Carved Cock and Carved Overmantel, by Grinling 
Gibbons, have been removed by the proprietor, along with his 
business, from the “ Old Cock Tavern” to ‘‘ The Temple Bar” 
in Fleet Street. 

Scarborough Aquarium, the finest building of the kind in 
the provinces, and which cost the original company over 
100,000/., has this week been purchased by a syndicate of seven 
gentlemen for 4,500/. , 

The Inverness Town Council, at a special meeting, had 
under consideration a difficulty which had arisen between the 
Dean of Guild and the Harbour Trustees as to the erection of 
their new offices. The provost having said that the dean had 
acted contrary to the advice of his assessor and advisers of 
Court, and to persist in the action would make them ridiculous 
in the eyes of all Scotland, the dean, while maintaining he had 
acted perfectly within his powers, intimated that he would not 
interdict the trustees, and, further, stated that he would hold 
no more courts, but declined to resign. 
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THE WEEK. 


TuHE French Salon has been closed for some days in order 
to enable the juries to compare the various works with more 
convenience. ‘The decisions cannot be considered entirely 
satisfactory, and a very remarkable scene was witnessed on 
Tuesday when one of the sculptors pasted some lines 
travestied from “Macbeth” on his statue. The Médaille 
d’Honneur has been withheld both in architecture and 
sculpture. In painting the medal has been awarded to 
M. JuLes LEFEBvRE, a most able painter, but who is repre- 
sented this year by two portraits. 
136 votes at the first turn and 183 at the second, while 
M. BENJAMIN-Constrant, whose /ustinien is the best picture 
of the year, attracted no more than 69 and 79 votes. M. 
Humbert obtained third place in the voting, and M. Pro- 
tals, the battle-painter, fourth. The sculptors, at the first 
turn, gave nine votes to M. Captain, who does not exhibit 
this year, and nine to M. ScH(@:NEWERK, whose statue of 
LULL, the composer, is intended for the Opéra. In the 
second turn the latter had 13 votes, and in the third 17 ; 
but, as the number was insufficient, there is no award. 
M. ALBERT BALLv, who exhibits drawings of law-courts at 
Bucharest, as well as of a mosque in Algiers, obtained 
seven votes; the rules, however, required two more to 
gain the great medal. M. FLameNc obtains the medal for 
engraving. 


Tue first-class medal in architecture has been awarded 
to M. BLaverrE—a pupil of Professor Ginain—for his ten 
drawings showing a restoration of the Chamber of Initiation 
into the Mysteries at Eleusis. M. BLaverre has also sent 
into the Salon some water-colour drawings from Florence, 
Cairo, and Karnak. The winners of second-class medals 
are MM. Laton and Marcet, Ricquier, E. CALiNaup, 
PETIT-GRAND, CouRToIs-SUFFIT, HoURLIER, and JEAN- 
ALEX. THIERRY ; and of third-class medals, MM. E. BeEr- 
‘TRAND, Cu.-C, Roussi, PEIGNEY, and OSTERMANN. 


A picturRE, Zhe Spell, by Sir WILLIAM FETTES DOUGLAS, 
the president of the Royal Scottish Academy, was lately 
purchased by Mr. J. T. Gisson Crate, and by him presented 
to the National Gallery in Edinburgh. . The picture was 
painted in 1868, and represents a magician after the 
fashion of the Illuminati at work in a crypt-like chamber 
with marble walls, seeking to discover through the dead, 
secrets of the unseen world. While with the right hand 
the tall, richly-robed Rosicrucian makes some geometrical 
signs on the wall, with the other he points a long white rod 
at a grinning skull placed on the floor, and out’of the mouth 
of which issues a faint blue vapour. In a deeply-arched 
recess, beyond whicha Venetian-like landscape set in moon- 
light is visible, is placed a table, upon which are ranged a 
number of books, while under the archway a second figure 
is seated, book on knee, watching the’ effect of the 
incantation. 

THE statements made at the meeting of the lately 
formed company—Bryanv, Powis & Bryant, Limited— 
held on Monday afternoon, to submit the first annual report 
and balance-sheet to the shareholders for adoption, must 
have been most gratifying to all parties concerned. The 
success that this young company has commanded is, it 
may be said, altogether unprecedented, and the report of 
the meeting, which appears in our issue this week, will be 
read with interest. In congratulating both the directors 
and the shareholders on the eminently satisfactory state of 
things, we are sure the latter will endorse the words of the 
chairman, Mr. WitBERFoRCE Bryant, that the company is 
‘almost unique as a dividend-earning limited liability 
company.” ‘This is true, and, indeed, a little consideration 
will show that this does not state the whole of the case, for 
the shareholders have the same advantages as they would 
derive from the position of partners in an ordinary business 
or proprietary. firm, without being called on to share in the 
labours or devote their time to the business. The share- 
holders may well congratulate themselves on their direc- 
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torate, the members of which have long since proved 
themselves to be possessed of exceedingly high business 
capacity and experience, and whose services have been 
rendered unstintedly to promote the success of the com- 
pany’s undertaking. They are most particularly fortunate 
in having the business still under the able management 
of Mr. H. W. Powis. In the words of the Chairman, 
“ Although they held out no prospect of devoting more 
attention to the business than they did when it was a 
private concern, yet he and his brother had paid a 
great deal more attention to the interests of the share- 
holders than they did before,” and that this will continue 
to be the case there is no doubt. ‘ Confidence” in the 
directors not only “is a very important feature in all: 
companies,” but in Bryant, Powis & Bryant we certainly 
do not think it will be misplaced. 


On Sunday last, the inhabitants of the pretty suburb of. 
Asnitres, near Paris, inaugurated a memorial of JEAN 
Jacques RoussEau. It so happened that he dwelt there 
for some weeks. But the people of Chiswick might, with’ 
as much justice, erect a statue of the philosopher of 
Geneva, for he resided there for a great many weeks over a 
little shop, and made heroic but unavailing efforts to master 
the -difficulties of the English tongue. The Asnitres 
memorial takes the form of a drinking fountain, with a 
fine bust of Rousseau, which has. been chiselled by 
M. CarRIER-BELLEUSE, a sculptor who is at once an able 
portraitist and endowed with a poetic imagination. 


Rivat schemes for a metropolitan railway are now be- 
fore the Paris public, and it is remarkable how little is said 
about the extent to which the amenity of the city will be 
affected. On Tuesday, a commission of directors left Paris 
to examine the Metropolitan and District Railway of 
London, accompanied by M. Lax, of the Ministry of Public 
Works. It is to be hoped that they will report that there 
is less necessity for a means of communication of that kind 
in Paris than in London. The omnibus service is so well 


organised as to remove all reasonable grounds of com- 
plaint. 


But the speculative spirit has become too strong for 
esthetic considerations. 


THE West of Scotland Academy, Glasgow, which for 
some years has disappeared from public view, has definitely 
terminated an honourable career by resolving to make over 
its valuable collection of books, and the balance of funds 
still remaining, to the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts. The 
West of Scotland Academy, indeed, acted as the pioneer of 
art in preparing the ground, and so has rendered easier the 
labours of following associations. About 1760 the FouLtis 
Brothers started the “first academy of art that had been 
established in Scotland, and an exhibition of pictures that 
was held at the old university was one of the earliest 
exhibitions of the kind, if not the earliest, in Great Britain. 
But for many years art in Glasgow had rather a hard battle 
to fight. The citizens were too much bent on material 
concerns to have time for painted canvases. They were 
busy then with laying the foundations of the commercial 
prosperity that later would have good effect in promoting 
the interests of art; but when the West of Scotland- 
Academy was started about 1839 the appreciation of art was 
at a low ebb in Glasgow. 


So much is said about the cost of Board schools in 
England, that it may be well to give an abstract of a State. 
document which was issued in Paris on Monday. Fifty: 
years ago the expense of primary education in the public 
schools of France amounted to about nine millions of francs. 
In 1884 (for the accounts of last year are not made up) the ex- 
pense had increased to over one hundred and eleven millions 
of francs. ‘The number of scholars, it is true, had been 
more than doubled, but the expenses had risen in a twelve- 
fold ratio. In the former year there were 38,465 teachers, 
in the latter 100,409. But the figures are insufficient to 
denote more than a fraction of the total cost of education, 
for they refer simply to one class of schools. It will be 
found that in all departments there is a similar ‘mcrease, 
and, although France is rigidly economical in many things, 
there is still a generous expenditure on every class of 
education. 
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M. EMILE LEVY. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


MONTH or two ago Paris was a little startled by the 
appearance of a book by a journalist who, after the 
fashion of the old dialecticians, tried to support a thesis. 
In this case the argument was that all the woes of France 
arose from the existence of so many journalists of the 
Hebrew race in Paris. The conclusion he drew was that 
if the press of Paris were constituted differently, then, as 
they used to say in Scotland, “ the king must have his own 
again.” For my part I was taken aback by the publication. 
Although many of the journalists of Paris are very dear to 
me, I never troubled myself about their theological doctrines. 
Bat I see no reason why, if a Hebrew has opinions to 
utter, the same liberty should not be allowed to him as to a 
Christian. The press is open to all comers. Every man 
who can think, and put his thoughts into an attractive form, 
is eatitled to the opportunity. If, as is alleged, the Hebrews 
are a power in Paris newspapers, it can only be because the 
public like their writing, for nowadays subsidised news- 
papers are difficult to discover. But the question involved 
is one of the most interesting in modern times. The 
existence of the Hebrew race in perfect solidarity after 
centuries of persecution is one of the mysteries of life. I 
cannot explain it, but everyone must admit that a people 
who were so often supposed to be extirpated must have a 
marvellous vitality to exist in such large numbers in our 
time. What is more extraordinary is their intellectual 
power. Every reader of “Coningsby” will remember the 
warriors, the diplomatists, the writers, the statesmen, the 
musicians who are enumerated as representatives of Israel, 
and are described as the motive powers of our age. The 
author of the novel was, in his own person, a living 
illustration of his argument. 

But hitherto poetry and music have been the arts in 
which the Hebrews have given expression to their emotions. 
In music they are supreme, and their poetry (of which 
HeEtneE will serve as an exemplar) has a subtlety and charm 
which fascinate all readers. In painting and sculpture the 
power of the race is not so well exemplified. BENDEMANN 
was an illustrious example of what the Hebrew mind can 
ado in painting ; but it is only here and there that one meets 
with artists of his race who are eager to rival the author of 
the History of Man and By the Waters of Babylon. 

In Paris M. EmiLe Levy may be taken as the most pro- 
minent example of an artist belonging to the chosen people. 
He has all the outward marks of his race, but theyare softened 
to such a degree of sensitiveness that at first sight the painter 
recalls to our mind the idealist watchmaker, who tried to 
reveal the mysteries of Spinozism to the late G. H. LEwEs 
in a bookseller’s shop in a court off Holborn, and who is 
represented as well as GrEoRGE E.iot could do in “ Daniel 
Deronda.” Like so many of his race, he seems to be a 
student who looks on humanity as a whole, and who would 
‘treak down the obstacles to universal brotherhood. It is 
characteristic of the man that when he had to paint the 
wall-paintings for a Paris Mairie, which have been repro- 
duced in Zhe Architect, it is not the inhabitants of the 
Seventh Arrondissement he puts before us, but men and 
women who may be called Greeks, Romans, or Arcadians. 
It is the type of humanity he has in his mind, and, like 
SHAKESPEARE, he believes that at one touch of Nature all 
the world becomes kin. The mission of Israel, as some 
believe, may eventually be the consolidation of the races, 
and the inducing them to rise above their petty provinces 
and kingdoms. That was, and is, also the aspiration of the 
Christian Church. It may suggest how strangely the in- 
fluences agree—how the warp and woof of life can be 
commingled—when we say that commissions have been 
given to M. EmiLe Lévy for wall-paintings for some of the 
Catholic churches of Paris, and FLANDRIN himself could 
not execute the subjects with more reverence. 

Sixty years ago M. Emite Lévy was born in Paris. His 
father was in business, but was not numbered among the 
merchant princes. Like so many famous men, he owed 
much to the counsels of his mother, and it was by her aid 
he was enabled to follow his inclination for art. But the 
road was difficult. When a boy of twelve he gained small 
wages by assisting the professors of comparative anatomy, 
at the Jardin des Plantes, in making restorations of fossils. 


Then he helped for a time at the Gobelins. M. EMILE 
Lévy was able to enter the Ecole des Beaux-Arts when he 
was sixteen, and in the course of a year he carried off one 
of the first medals. At first he was one of the students in 
the atelier of ABEL DE PujoL, but afterwards he served 
under Picor. 

His life was hard in those days. He occupied a little 
studio in the unfashionable quarter of the Faubourg St. 
Denis, where he kept the wolf from the door by painting 
pictures which were sold at very cheap rates. In 1852 he 
began to be noticed. He gained a second place in the 
competition for the Prix de Rome. He exhibited a picture- 
in the Salon, of which the subject was congenial, 4 
Medieval Celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
gained the praise of PauL DeLarccHE. But this notable 
work was sold for 8/. sterling. It had a history, too, for it 
was the only work which escaped destruction when the- 
artist’s studio was on fire. 

The year 1854 was rather remarkable in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, for the Prix de Rome was won not by one but 
by three competitors, viz. MM. Lrtvy, GiacoMeTTi, and 
MalLLot, all of whom are living and practising their 
art. The struggle for existence ceased for a while with 
M. EmiLe Levy, and in the Villa Médicis he could follow 
painting with a contented mind. He sent to Paris a copy 
of RapHaE.’s Poetry. It was so much admired by the 
authorities that they proposed to give him a commission for 
The Vision of Ezekiel, but the arrangements came to nothing. 
A painting of Ruth and Naomi was purchased by the State, 
and is now in Rouen. In Aurillac there is another picture 
of M. L&tvy’s Roman days, Woah Cursing Cham. The 
titles will indicate the circumstances under which the author 
worked. My own belief is that the painter is most happy 
when painting subjects of an idyllic kind, like the Auth and’ 
Naomi or the Poetry; but a painter must also, in spite of 
himself, deal with tragic subjects, and it is often said that 
in France patrons prefer the latter. 

The aptitude of M. Emrte Lévy for decoration was at 
once utilised when he came back to Paris. He painted" 
the walls and ceilings of public and private buildings, one 
being a café on the boulevards, and a second a theatre. 
His easel pictures were of many kinds—historical, idyllic, 
genre. One of the best of the works which were produced 
after his return is the Death of Orpheus, which is among 
the representative works in the new gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg. In the voting for the médaille d’honneur of 1866 it 
obtained the highest place. In this masterpiece we can see: 
a happy example of the author’s skill. The mzenads are in: 
a tempest of passion, but there is none of that overstepping 
of nature which is seen in later representations of the sub- 
ject. So much regard is given to beauty of contour that 
the picture might have come from the hand of an ancient. 
Greek. . 

It is unnecessary to give a catalogue of the painter’s works. 
which have won for him much renown. They comprise figure 
pieces illustrative of the Old Testament, of ecclesiasticak 
history, and of scenes where beauty of form is a condition. 
No men are shrewder assessors of an artist's powers than 
publishers, and a commentary on M. EmiLe LeEvy’s style is 
suggested by his being selected to design engravings for the 
“ Daphnis and Chloé,” the old-world idyll which CouRIzR 
translated into such charming French. 

The resolve of the authorities of Paris to decorate the 
Mairies gave a new opportunity for the display of M. Ltvy’s. 
skill. The pictures which have been illustrated in Zhe 
Architect were among the earliest commissions, and visitors. 
to the last International Exhibition of Paris will remember 
the prominent place held by them in the central pavilion. 
Both in last year’s and this year’s Salons similar works 
were exhibited, which were no less remarkable for grace. 

At the late election to a chair in the Institut M. EMILE 
Lévy was one of the candidates, and no one was surprised 
that he was put forward by his friends. For forty years he 
has been before the public, and both in days of privation 
and in days of success he has always been true to his art. 
There are many temptations before a painter in Paris, for 
he has the assurance that works of a certain undignified 
class will attract buyers. Many yield through necessity rather 
than through will. But, asI recall the long list of works of 
M. Emie Lévy, I find nothing from which the most sensi- 
tive can turn aside. I am inclined to doubt whether he 
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‘would accept a commission to paint a “‘Salammbo,” but he 
‘would put his whole strength into a scene from “ Paul and 
Virginia.” And, as I said, he exalts the simplest subject. 
Having a theory of life worthy of his race, he knows how to 
‘endow his figures with qualities which are beyond the com- 
monplace. It is not the physical power which MICHEL 
ANGELO sought after, and to his mind was the only way to 
suggest beings who are a little less than the angels. M. 
EMILE Lf vy leans rather towards the principle of RAPHAEL, 
‘and makes beauty have precedence of strength. 

It is also to the credit of M. Emir Levy that, following 
the example of the greatest artists, he is not afraid to be 
loyal towards architecture in arranging his figures and 
colours. He is the friend of many architects, and his own 
house, which may be called the last in Paris on one side, 1s 
a capital specimen of the planning of one among them. 
From the studio, which is one of the most attractive in all 
Paris, we trust that many works will issue to uphold the 
high reputation of the master. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
By Lawrence Harvey, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Second Notice.) 


E who expects to gain an idea of Hindoo art by look- 
ing at the series of screens which line the Indian 
Art Ware Gallery expects too much. From the very gate- 
way it is evident that the whole thing is a sham, done by 
Hindoo workmen, perhaps, but with not a particle of Hindoo 
art in it. Or, to put it at its best, it is as much like Hindoo 
art as the English inscription, ‘‘ Where virtue is, there is 
victory,” which decorates the left hand side of the triumphal 
archway to this section, is like a fair translation of the Latin 
inscription, ‘‘ubi virtus, ubi victoria,” which is placed on the 
opposite side. Why on earth should it have been consi- 
dered advisable to brand the English people in this way as 
ignorant of the most elementary knowledge of Latin? 
Everybody knows that the English of this sentence is 
‘“‘ Where there is valour, or courage, or pluck (any of these 
words would do), there is victory,” or better. still, ‘‘ Victory 
belongs to the valiant.” Are we afraid of hurting the feel- 
ings of our Indian brethren by proclaiming that we have 
conquered them by our superior pluck and stamina? If so, 
“why have alluded to the subject at all? Is it not quite as 
offensive to publicly arrogate to ourselves that we have 
conquered them by our superior virtue? This is not only 
offensive but, to say the least, a debatable point. I, for one, 
very much doubt our superiority in virtue—that is, honesty, 
kindliness, purity. There are sights in our streets, not only 
in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket, but everywhere, 
even to the distant outskirts of London, which should debar 
us from making any such public boast, for our visitors from 
foreign lands cannot help seeing them, and will draw their 
own conclusions, however grandiloquent and: sanctified the 
inscriptions we stick on our buildings may be. __ fom 
In India art and religion are not only closely allied but are 
absolutely one. Take away the religious impulse which has 
produced all the art of India, and there is no more any art at 
all. As Sir GEoRGE Brrpwoop puts it in his excellent hand- 
books on the industrial arts of India :—‘‘ The arts of India 
are the illustration of the religious life of the Hindoos. The 
intimate absorption of Hindoo life in the unseen realities of 
man’s spiritual consciousness is seldom sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by Europeans, and, indeed, cannot be fully compre- 
-hended by men whose belief in the supernatural has been 
disturbed by the prevailing material ideas of modern 
society.” (I suppose the writer means modern scientific 
investigation.) ‘Every thought, word, and deed of the 
Hindoos belongs to the world of the unseen as well 
as of the seen, and nothing shows this more strikingly 
than the traditionary arts of India. Everything that is 
made is for direct religious use or has some religious 
significance. The materials of which different articles are 
fashioned, their weight, and the colours in which they are 
‘painted, are fixed by religious rule. An obscurer symbolism 
than of material and colour is to be traced also in the forms 
-of things even for the meanest domestic uses. Every 
Indian detail of decoration—Aryan, Dravidian, or Tu- 
ranian—has a religious meaning, and the arts of India 


will never be rightly understood until there is brought 
to their study not only the sensibility which can appreciate 
them at first sight, but a familiar acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and subjects of the religious poetry, national legends, 
and mythological scriptures that have always been their 
inspiration, and of which they are the perfected imagery.” 

In a series of shop screens made to order under the 
direction of Government officials, and for exhibition of 
wares abroad, there can of course be no question of 
religious impulse, and any man with the slightest artistic 
instinct must feel there is something incongruous in their 
aspect. ‘One observation will make this clear. The 
principal feature of Hindoo work is the exuberant 
display of its ornamentation; as far as we can see, 
the Greek idea of economy in the use of ornament is 
entirely absent from Hindoo architecture. This intense 
elaboration of Hindoo workmanship is not only natural 
but deeply touching, when we remember that the work of 
the Hindoo carver is not an industrial pursuit but an act 
of worship. ‘The sacred object which he decorates he 
cannot decorate too much, Speak of wasting time to 
such a man, for whom every stroke of the chisel is a 
prayer! But when this same elaboration of workmanship 
is given by order to trumpery screens, to be put up to-day 
as shop-fronts and burnt to-morrow, the mind revolts at 
such a misuse of human labour. In the sacred buildings of 
India our thoughts may be lifted up above earthly things by 
the sight of endless pains, endless sacrifice, displayed in the 
decoration of the fane, for they speak loudly of the faith of 
our fellow men in something beyond this life; but here we 
feel, on the contrary, that mankind has been degraded by 
utter waste of time and talents ; here we are not in the pre- 
sence of a prayer, but of a tread-mill. Thus the more 
perfect the copy or Indian art these screens offer, the more 
utterly revolting and unartistic is the result. 

In models of real Hindoo buildings, or in fragments of 
the same, even when employed as screens, our sense of con- 
gruity is not so much offended, because there is no contra- 
diction between their initial purpose and the art spent: on 
them. We have brought these things here, and put them 
up as the friezes of the Parthenon in the British Museum, 
or as books of reference revealing to us the history and the 
inner as well as outer life of mankind. That is all. Thus 
the white marble screen from Ulwar, in Rajputana, a tran- 
script from arcading in the Ulwar Palace, is quite acceptable 
to our feelings. So is, also, the blackwood screen sent from 
Kotah, in Rajputana, and inlaid with ivory in floral scrolls, 
said to be as well a transcript from an old Hindoo palace ; 
the Ajmere screen of wood, painted like white marble, 
which faithfully imitates, not only in style, but in material 
and the treatment of it, the characteristic street archi- 
tecture of that Rajput city. The Bikanere screen of rich 
black and gold lacquered work is also an example of the 
genuine art of that Hindoo state. Most satisfactory of all 
the exhibits of Hindoo carved work is the pigeon-house for- 
warded by the Guicowar of Baroda. ‘This is really a work 
of love, and the rich carving thereof is full of amiable 
Hindoo poetry ; for such pigeon-houses are sacred objects in 
Gujerat. They are used by the Jains, the representatives of 
the old Buddhists of India, and also by the Hindoos, not 
only for the protection of pigeons, but of parrots and other 
birds; and even squirrels seek a refuge and a home in them. 
They are erected as an act of piety, and in the mornings the 
men, women, and children of a township will be seen walk- 
ing towards them carrying grain, which they spread out on 
the ground before them, where it is devoured by the pigeons 
and squirrels as fearlessly as in their native woods. Thus 
the Hindoo gives to his children an early lesson of kindli- 
ness to all Gon’s creatures more expressive and potent than 
our Society for the Protection of Animals. It is quite right 
that this pigeon-house should have been placed on the 
ground for us to be able to examine and admire its exqui- 
sitely carved work. But in its natural position it stands on 
a basement with four smaller pigeon-houses, which should 
occupy the corners of the basement, but which here have 
been placed, like lamp-posts, at the four corners of the 
passage through the Bombay Court. I think it is very 
much to be regretted that a small model or, better still, a 
large photograph of such a pigeon-house in its original 
form and situation should not have been placed, with an 
explanatory label, close to the fragments exhibited. 
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India does not present, like ancient Hellas, an homo- 
geneous race of men with harmoniously developed arts and 
civilisation ; for it has been invaded over and over again, 
and each successive conquering race has left its mark on 
the arts of the country, a process we ourselves are continuing 
to carry on at the present time. In such circumstances the 
arts of a country must necessarily present the character of a 
conglomerate or pudding-stone, where it is feasible to pick 
out nearly every element thereof in its original form. 
Although in India there be no monuments nor even works 
of art of any kind extant dating from any very ancient 
epoch, still we have proofs that Hindoo culture is extremely 
old, and even in the remotest times of which we have any 
record exhibited the marks of an advanced civilisation, and 
the same character of a conglomeration of art features not 
indigenous to the soil, which distinguish Hindoo art to this 
day. When we consult the oldest written documents, such 
as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the poems sung 
in India more than a thousand years before our era, we find 
that even then Hindoo art was most complicated and rich 
in forms ; wood, brick, stone, metal, and stucco were already 
all in use, and each of these materials had brought its con- 
tingent of special features. What these ancient buildings 
were like we cannot safely say, but it is probable that to 
some extent they resembled the stone buildings now in 
existence. We have, thanks to the description given in 
the “ Mahavansi” of the Buddhist convent of Lohaprasada, 
in Ceylon, clear proofs that stucco was the material 
principally used to decorate the old buildings. We read 
that this convent was a brick building supported on stone 
columns 12 feet high ; that all parts of the structure were 
covered with the most precious materials and the richest 
ornamentation; the columns were decorated with sculptures 
of lions, tigers, and other beasts, as well as gods. Such is 
the description. We may see the ruins of this building. 
Most of the 1,600 columns are still standing; they are 
roughly-hewn blocks of gneiss. It is possible that the writer 
of the “ Mahavansi” has been romancing. ‘To some extent 
it is probable, but all the decoration he speaks of, so similar 
to the decoration of the stone temples which were built 
centuries afterwards, must have to some extent existed. 
Poets do not invent an architecture out of their inner con- 
sciousness without any precedents to go from. The only 
reasonable explanation of this passage is that these rough 
piers of gneiss were covered by a thick layer of stucco, in 
which was fashioned the rich sculpturesque ornamentation 
the old records describe ; and the very exuberance of 
Hindoo carving seems to justify the hypothesis that the 
stone buildings are only the stucco ones imitated in stone. 

At all events, we can see in the Exhibition itself an 
example of similar imitations in stone of features which 
belong originally to structures in materials of a very differ- 
ent nature. If, on entering, the visitor will turn to his right 
hand, he will find himself in the gallery where the plans 
and models of the Indian public works are exhibited. Of 
these we may speak hereafter, but the object which particu- 
larly interests me is a model of a Hindoo peasant’s house, 
with a roof made of bamboos covered with thatch. Its 
appearance is certainly remarkable—an appearance which is 
due to the roof being a bamboo structure treated with a true 
comprehension of the constructional requirements of the 
material employed. Instead of making a roof with a straight 
ridge, like those of our English cottages, as the bamboos 
are flexible, the Hindoo prevents their sinking in the middle 
by curving the bamboo ridge, eaves, and rafters, so that the 
roof of his house forms a kind of dome. Now, if the 
visitor examines the photographs or the models exhibited of 
many of the buildings of Rajputana, of Jeypore, for instance, 
he will find their facades and their terraces decorated by 
projecting pavilions built entirely in stone. The stone roofs 
of these pavilions are an artistic copy of the thatched roofs 
of the peasant dwellings, and reproduce not only their 
general form but even also their minute details. On them, 
as on the thatched roofs, you will see a high cresting ending 
at the ends in two peaks. The sides of the cresting are 
decorated with mouldings and ornaments, which remind 
one of the effect produced by ornamental thatch work ; but 
there is one feature, which for some time mystified me, for 
which I could find neither reason nor precedent—that is, 
the series of finials placed at regular intervals on the top of 
these stone crestings. What do these finials mean? Later 
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on, I found the model of the Bengal bazaar placed at the 
west end of the ethnological gallery, and there the secret 
was fully explained. In this model I observed on the crest- 
ings of the thatched roofs a series of knots at regular in- 
tervals. These knots, which serve to bind the lengths of 
thatch together, seem to me to have given the motive of the 
finials which puzzled me in the stone pavilions. It is true 
there is no resemblance between the finials and the thatch 
knots except that they are placed at regular intervals on the 
cresting, but that does not prevent one having been the 
origin of the other. The finials are the descendants of the 
knots after many intermediate generations, in which each 
generation has modified the original form. Probably the 
peasant’s bamboo roof was imitated first in wood, such as 
teak, and then the wood roof may have been produced in 
metal, and then the metal roof copied in stone. Or, if this 
be not the exact genealogy, at all events it has gone through 
a series of transformations in various materials, in which 
every material has left its mark. If the distant ancestor of 
the stone finial be a knot in thatch work, its immediate pre- 
decessor is probably a finial turned out of teakwood. 

Questions like these, of why and wherefore, we rarely 
ask ourselves about things we are accustomed to see from 
our infancy. But, when we visit foreign lands or such 
exhibitions as this, where what we see is no more a matter 
of course consecrated by tradition, but seems strange and 
even absurd, these questions of why and wherefore arise 
plentifully even to the least inquiring minds. Such seems 
to me the principal profit to be derived from exhibitions of 
exotic wares. Not in offering novel objects to copy is their 
practical use, but in bringing out our reflective powers, in 
freeing us from the trammels of routine, to the great benefit 
of our own work hereafter. 


NIEUPORT. 
[By A CoRRESPONDENT. | 


ULES VERNE describes in one of his semi-scientific, 
serio-comic stories how Dr. Ox enlivened a dull 
Flemish town. From its extreme dulness we should feel 
inclined to identify Nieuport with the town upon which the 
scientist Ox experimented, were it not that the latter place 
stood apparently inland, whereas Nieuport stands within 
halfa mile of the sea, with which it communicates by a 
tidal canal some twelve miles south of Ostend. It is 
rarely disturbed by English tourists, for it lies out of the 
beaten track; yet it is a place that lovers of the quaintly 
picturesque might do worse than visit. Historically, too, 
it is a place of interest, especially to Englishmen. The 
little village of Sandhoven, on a sandbank at the mouth 
of the Yser, became the “new port,” or Nieuport, of 
Flanders in the twelfth century, and received a charter 
from Puitie of Alsace. The place was almost utterly 
destroyed by our countrymen, who took it by assault 
in 1383, spating neither things worldly nor sacred, 
says the chronicler, It was during the fourteenth and 
following centuries a seaport of some importance. Its 
communication with Bruges by canal, and with Ypres by 
river, added to its traffic. It seems to haye suffered much 
by war. Even the Scotch preyed on its shipping, for in the 
fifteenth century we find a Lord ArcHiBpaLD DovucLas 


imprisoned at Bruges for having captured a Nieuport ship - 


laden with wool. A. lighthouse outside Nieuport, still 
intact and in use, is one of two erected about the year 1284. 
The fortifications were demolished about a quarter of a 
century ago, but traces of them subsist to remind us of the 
frequent sieges the place stood during the last century, and 
as we stroll along what is left of its deserted ramparts we 
may recall how many a gallant Austrian soldier fell in 
defence of the place against the French. It was in the dry 
ditch that five hundred French “Loyal Emigrants,” having 
capitulated in 1794 to their republican countrymen, were 
massacred by grapeshot. It hardly now seems as if the 
place could have ever been worth defending. The dismal 
country around is low and swampy, and in the last siege the 
place underwent in 1793 was almost wholly laid under 
water. ‘The fevers arising from the surrounding marshes 
were the worst foes the combatants had to face. Indeed, 
so unhealthy is the place that the Belgian Government has 
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withdrawn the garrison it once maintained there. Of course, 
the great episodes in the military records of Nieuport were 
the battles fought under its walls in July 1600 between the 
Archduke ALBerr and IsasBELta, with their Spaniards and 
Walloons, and Prince Maurice, with the Dutchmen, gal- 
lantly aided by Sir FRaNcis DE VERE with some three 
thousand Englishmen. The battles have been admirably 
described by Mot.ey, and in the Nieuport town-hall there 
is a contemporary painting representing the fight. We must 
not forget that the canals passing by Nieuport onward to 
Furnes and Dunkirk were used by BuoNnaparTe to bring 
from Antwerp and Bruges the boats he constructed there 
for the flotilla then assembling at Boulogne for the invasion 
of England. They thus escaped our gun-brigs watching for 
them off Ostend. 

More peaceful memories hang about the place. In the 
parish church of St. Lawrence, which dates from the close 
of the thirteenth century, are preserved some vestments 
formerly belonging to the English Carthusians. These 
monks came originally from Shene, in Surrey, to Bruges, 
but they had in turn to seek a refuge at Louvain, 
Antwerp, and Mechlin, until finally they settled down at 
Nieuport, where they remained undisturbed until driven 
away by JosepH II. The English Franciscan nuns, now at 
Taunton, found in 1637 a resting-place at Nieuport, but, 
losing many of their number by reason of the unhealthiness 
of the place, they in 1662 removed to the Princenhof at 
Bruges. SANDERUS, in his ‘‘Flandria Illustrata,” speaks of 
their convent at Nieuport, and says that among its nuns 
were many daughters of the noblest English families, and 
he adds, in his quaint way, that almost all, although nearly 
fifty in number, could perform on one or another musical 
instrument. Nieuport has had its great men, though their 
fame has long since waned. Here was born Jupocus 
CLYcHTOv-£uUs, one of the first to controvert the doctrines 
of LuTHER, and whose works Erasmus calls “a fruitful 
source of excellent things—zlerrimum rerum optimarum 
fontem.” Here, too, was born, in the sixteenth century, 
FRANCIS MARCHANTIUS, historian and poet, who celebrated 
in elegant Latin elegiacs the glories of Flanders. These 
worthies have probably been long forgotten by the inhabit- 
ants of this sleepy place, who live not on the departed 
glories of their town, but on the more prosaic produce of 
the herring-fishery and net-making, in which many are 
engaged. After a look at the town-hall and its belfry—not 
an inelegant edifice of the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
—we may take a look round the silent and weed-covered 
streets, and then betake ourselves to the inn on the Grand’ 
Place, where a plain, comfortable dinner may be had. It is 
curious, by the way, that almost anywhere abroad passable 
cookery is to be found; at home it is the black swan of 
domestic life. The other guests at the table d’héte the day 
we dined there were natives of the place, and as silent as 
their own town. Once during the repast they became 
excited, for a daring horseman aroused the slumbering 
echoes of the place by galloping over its stony streets. Our 
friends rushed excitedly to the windows, and then when the 
rider had disappeared calmly returned to their viands and 
to the reading of newspapers some forty-eight hours old. 
Happily the way out of the town is easy, otherwise one 
might fall asleep until some Dr. Ox should come to arouse 
one from the lethargic influences of the place. We can 
choose our order of going, either by tramcar to Ostend or 
by train to Nieuport-Bain, a modern watering-place by a 
shipless sea, amid the broad sand-hills of the Flemish coast, 
over which a botanist may ramble with profit. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of the Association, Mr. R. C. Pink in 

the chair, a long paper was read by Mr. R. L. Cox on 

“Books,” more especially those connected with architecture. 
The following is an extract, in which the author treated of 


Vitruvius. 

It is a fact that can hardly be refuted, that whilst all the 
greatest periods of architectural magnificence had their rise 
and fall long ages before the discoveries of Faust and Finiguerra, 
and left their traces, be it at Thebes or Persepolis, at Athens 
or Rome, at Ravenna or Caen, at Cologne or Lincoln, in work 
of which mankind may well be proud, a marked deterioration 
in artistic feeling followed rapidly on the universal diffusion of 
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knowledge, by the multiplication of precept and example as 
effected in the publication of works on art, until at length, 
perhaps, a lower depth of downright ugliness than was ever 
achieved in the history of the most artless of primitive nations 
was arrived at amongst our highly cultivated selves in the 
reign of his most sacred majesty King George IV., of which 
unexaggerated examples may be seen—I will not say in our 
London streets, because it is not necessary ; but I will refer to 
that most amusing volume of A. W. Pugin’s, published in 1836, 
usually known as “ Pugin’s Contrasts.” 

This can only be attributed to the unreasoning pursuit of 
the arts and literature of an ancient régime, the theories and 
fancies of which were blindly accepted as living truths, 
and used like fetters to cramp the freedom of natural thought 
and action; it was the too ardent spirit of hero-worship that 
made excessive admiration of a bygone art overdo itself, and 
by forcing that art, admirable though it was at one period of 
the world’s history, upon another and totally different age, it 
degraded what was once noble and admirable into a mere 
empty fashion—a thing to be slavishly followed because it was 
@ la mode, checking, in the end, all further enterprise, and 
making men halt for precedents and authorities, without whose 
leading strings they did not venture to move. It would, of 
course, be vain to say that the attention given by Brunelleschi 
to the neglected remains of Classic architecture in Rome would 
not have made itself felt through his works over, perhaps, all 
Europe itself, the more especially as his visit to that city (about 
1400) was impelled by the awakened interest in Classic litera- 
ture that was being felt in Italy, which would of necessity 
influence the art of the time ; but it is by no means unlikely 
that but for this slight aberration, as it were, the course of 
architecture would have gone on towards fresh development, 
could the Great Dictator, as Evelyn calls him, and all his 
works, but only have remained unknown till, say, the present 
century, when his study, from an antiquarian point of view, 
would have been of the highest possible value, and in this our 
present more healthy and vigorous state would have been less 
likely to be productive of harm. 

Fate willed it otherwise, however, and Vitruvius, the Great 
Dictator, combined all the qualities that were necessary to 
attract attention at that particular time. First of all, he was a 
Roman of the true Classic period, and his treatise in Augustan 
Latin was exactly the kind of composition then most in demand, 
and the discovery of his work turned the current of architectural 
literature, then in its very infancy, into the channel through 
which it has flowed without interruption down to quite recent 
times. There is no saying what might not have happened if 
the writer who was thus destined to lead the way could have 
been one of wider scope and more general information. Could 
he but have noticed Milan Cathedral, for instance, or given a 
passing word of praise to Mon Reale, it might have made all 
the difference in the world to the subsequent history of art; 
but, of course, Vitruvius was precluded from anything of this 
sort by the same difficulty that occurred to hinder Guy Fawkes 
from passing into Surrey by way of Westminster Bridge. Not 
only were they not built, but the very influences themselves 
that combined to produce them were not even born into the 
world. He wrote of what he saw, and of what he knew, about 
the history of his art, and, although misfortune followed from 
his work having appeared at that critical period, the blame 
of the result, the truly dark ages of art—dark because 
bigoted—which supervened, from which we are now only 
recently emerging, lies in the too devoted worship of 
his followers, who, forgetting the different order of 
things, and oblivious of the change in ideas, manners, 
thoughts, and customs which were engendered by the lapse of 
more than 1,400 years, shut their eyes to what they might have 
known of the things around them, and set themselves to see as 
he did, to think as he did, to reiterate his theories as precepts, 
and to repeat his possibly jocose little fables as matters of 
history, till no work on architecture could be considered com- 
plete that did not include in all gravity the Roman brick on 
the basket and Callimachus hard at work in handing down the 
brilliant inspiration to an admiring posterity. 

I know that I am treading on delicate ground in thus 
venturing allusion to such a black and damnable heresy, espe- 
cially as I believe that there is only one on record who has had 
the audacity to state in so many words that it might have been 
better for the art if the work had been buried in oblivion ; but 
as I do not go quite as far as that, may I be spared the fate of 
that unfortunate writer. He was dubbed by the latest publisher 
on Vitruvius “a person,” and polished off and reduced to blood 
and silence by a scathing remark about “ eccentric beings,” and 
“small authority in art,” and so forth—fearful penalty for 
venturing an opinion adverse to that of one who holds the pen 
of a ready writer. Nevertheless, Vitruvius, being the only 
ancient authority, and speaking of necessity only of Greek and 
Roman examples, became, together with the works to which 
he referred, the model that influenced the composition of archi- 
tectural books for nearly three hundred years. 

The first edition of Vitruvius appeared in Rome in 1486, 
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and is a volume of great interest as being the first book ever 
published on architecture. It is distinguished by having the 
great blank square left for the then impossible initial letter, and 
is adorned with one solitary illustration, a marvellously rough 
and clumsy diagram of the points of the compass. A strange 
feature in the edition is that a space has been left as if for 
illustrations to the geometrical problems of the ninth book, 
that possibly either came to hand too late for insertion or were 
for some reason discarded. At all events, they were left out 
without any explanation, like that in the dreadfully sarcastic 
little flyleaf with which one recent author, Caveler, harrows up 
his unlucky draughtsman to the very backbone by apologising 
for the absence of one of his promised plates on the ground 
that, after having been kept waiting for it till the last possible 
moment, when it did arrive it was of the very vilest possible 
description. 
In the next edition, published in Venice in 1496, the want is 
supplied by diagrams of the utmost roughness ; but there is a 
marked improvement in the execution of the diagram of the 
compass, which looks quite as if it had been drawn with bow, 


pen, and ruler, instead of by a shaky hand, and it has a full page | 


devoted to it. Both editions are difficult to read on account of 
the dazzling nature of the print, and they are crowded with 
abbreviations. There are about seventy-six different editions of 
this writer, including translations, of which the first was pub- 
lished in Italy in 1521, in France in 1547, in Germany in 1548, 
in Spain in 1602, in England in 1692; so that while a period of 
only twenty-six years elapsed between the first translation into 
Italian and the first into French and German, it was 171 years 
before Vitruvius was Englished—as it was termed—which 
serves to show the slow encroachment of the Renaissance on 
our shores, and the long period through which the vigorous 
freedom of Medizval fancy contended against the assaults of 
the Five Regular Orders. 


TESSERZ: 


Constructional and Encrusting Decoration in Italy. 
G. E. STREET, R.A. 
HE surfaces of the walls in Venetian work were either entirely 
inlaid or else inlaid within a square enclosing border of pro- 
jecting moulding. The inlaying was composed of a number of 
rectangular slabs of marble, not by any means always of the 
same size, supported to some extent by the projections of the 
enclosing marbles or by those of the archivolt, but always 
dependent mainly on metal cramps let into the fabric of the 
wall ; and, when possible, these marbles were slabs cut out of the 
same block, and put side by side, so as to produce a kind of 
regular pattern wherever the veining of the marble was at all 
positively marked. The other mode of introducing construc- 
tional colour in marble commends itself to one’s reason as that 
which is most likely to endure for ages, and as that, therefore, 
which ought, wherever it may be, to be adopted. The first idea 
of the architects of these buildings seems to have been to 
arrange their material with as much regard to strong contrasts 
of colour as was possible. The first thing they did, therefore, 
was to alternate the colours of every course of masonry, either 
simply as in the Broletto at Como and in Sta. Maria Maggiore 
at Bergamo, or as in the west front of the cathedral at Cremona, 
where very narrow layers of white marble are laid between each 
of the other courses, which are of course so much the more 
defined. The description which I have already given of these 
works, as well as of the porch at Bergamo, will show how regular 
is the way in which this system of counterchanging the colours 
was carried out by the purely constructional school ; this is, in 
fact, the great mark of difference between the constructional 
and the encrusting school of Italian architects, the whole 
arrangement of coloured materials by the two schools being 
quite different, and producing singularly different results. The 
most common faults of the Venetian system of encrustation 
must have been that upon a general surface of plain wall you had 
here and there a square patch of marble surrounding a window 
opening ; that of the other system would be, in the opinion of 
many, that you have too stripy an effect of colour, and that all 
the divisions, moreover, are horizontal. The former must cer- 
tainly have been the case wherever the encrustation did not 
extend over the whole surface of the’ walls, and this was very 
frequent ; but the latter is not really a fault, it was only an 
elaboration in a more beautiful material of the same system which 
we have seen pursued with such happy results by the builders of 
Verona in brick and stone, and which we find adopted by the 
architects of Northern Germany in the frequent alternation of 
courses of red and black brick, and sometimes by our own fore- 
fathers in the coursing of flint-work with stone, or in the counter- 
charging of red and white stones which we see in some of the 
Northamptonshire churches. The system was a thoroughly 
sound one, because it not only proceeded from and depended 
on the natural arrangement of the material, but afforded the 
best possible means for displaying the various colours which 
were to be used, 


Barry’s System. 
Soe Les VW a es 


In conversations I have had at different times on the subject 
of architecture with Sir Charles Barry, he has always insisted 
on the indispensability of symmetrical arrangement, on sus- 
tained tranquillity of effect obtained through the reduplication 
of similar parts, on study and refinement in detail, and especially 
upon care in the grouping of masses, and the treatment of the 
skyline in connection with landscape effects. It was his general. 
practice, he has told me, to get out his roof plan as one of the 
earliest drawings in working out any design. The architects: 
for whose works he professed the greatest respect were San. 
Michele, Michel Angelo, Vignola, Peruzzi, Soufflot, Perrault, 
Vanvitelli, Gibbs, Chambers, Jones, and Wren. For the latter: 
his admiration was unbounded, and it was one of the latest acts. 
of his life to give what assistance he could to the embellishment. 
of Sir Christophei’s great masterpiece. 


Bedding Stone. 
Gi Re “BURNER, 


It is indeed a primary law of construction that every stone 
should be laid “ bedwise,” and few modern theories have pro- 
duced so much practical mischief as the one propounded, 
that “it was a matter of little importance in what direction of 
the bed a stone was laid.” Fortunately even unpractised eyes. 
can detect the bedding of the majority of the London building 
stones, either from the position of the fossils, or the variety of 
texture or of colour; in the less distinctly marked stones even, 
practised eyes can detect the planes of cleavage, and a good 
workman will hardly ever be mistaken in his judgment. It is. 
unfortunate that the modern system of competition throws so. 
great a temptation in the way of the practical builder, as to 
render it a mere matter of chance whether the constructive law 


above-mentioned be observed or not, unless a costly system of 


supervision be organised ; and thus the precautions often taken 
by the stone merchant to indicate the upper bed of the material 
he delivers are defeated. In the stones which present distinct 
traces of bedding it often happens that a difference of the 
chemical and even of the mechanical structure may be observed. 
to exist in the respective layers about the lines of separation ; 
under such circumstances, when the stones are laid bedwise it 
is by no means rare to see the softer parts near the lines of 
bedding removed to a considerable depth from the surface. 
This action may be observed, amongst other instances, in the 
Purbeck marble of the pillars of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey, quite in the protected parts of the building. It would 
seem that, in this particular case, the more earthy particles 
upon the planes of bedding are decomposed by the action of 
the moisture they absorb from the vapours suspended in the 
atmosphere, and that the cohesion of the various particles 
being thus destroyed, they gradually fall away. Westminster 
Abbey furnishes also numerous illustrations of the danger of 
placing stones, of whatsoever description they may be, in any 
other than the natural bed; for even a glance at the sheltered. 
parts of the north transept, in the churchyard, would enable: 
anyone to detect by their conditions of decay the stones which. 
have been laid well or ill. 


Wilkins as an Architect. 
JAMES EDLMES. 

Downing College, Cambridge; Haileybury College, Hert- 
ford ; University College, London ; and the buildings containing” 
the National Gallery and the Royal Academy, on the northern 
side of Trafalgar Square, are from the designs of William: 
Wilkins, R.A., formerly Regius Professor of Architecture in the: 
Royal Academy, and author of several works and delineations.. 
These buildings are all of one family, one school, one style— 
pedantry. Grecian art failed of giving freedom and beauty of 
style to the designs of this artist, Minerva seems to have frozen. 
up all his faculties by the terrors of her zgis. “So much 
Greek, so much gold,” was a saying of Samuel Johnson ; and 
“sg much Greek, so much cold,” was the practice of William 
Wilkins, for no liberty would he give or take, no line or number 
would he use, but for which he could not find a precedent in 
some ancient Greek building, and the older and more formal it 
was the better. He was a Greek puritan and an archaic 
methodist. The Corinthian portico of the National Gallery is 
Holland’s, or it would not have been so luxuriant in its foliage. 
But he has frozen the entablature by his Hellenic coldness. 
Had he been a sculptor, he would have cut off the hyacinthian 
locks of the God of Day; he would have deprived Jupiter of 
his ambrosial curls, as Delilah did Samson, and sent them 
both into Olympus like a couple of Roundheads. The exhi- 
bition rooms of the National Gallery are unworthy of the name, 
and some of our auctioneers and picture-dealers have better. 
As to the portico, it is, from its situation, but of little use. 
At Carlton House it was a useful addition to the building; in 
this place it is a useless application, stuck up for the admiration 
of gazing cabmen and hackney-coachmen whilst loitering upon: 
their stands. The portico at University College stands in the 
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same category—useless, and therefore an unnecessary ap- 
pendage to the building. The architect has also mistakenly 
placed the staircases to the principal storey outside of the 
structure instead of within its walls, like a Swiss chalet. Should 
the Emperor of Russia, in imitation of the Empress Catherine, 
erect another ice palace at St. Petersburg, no man could have 
executed the freezing task as well as the cold and chaste archi- 
tect of Downing College. Yet Mr. Wilkins was a learned 
man, was a graduate of the University of Cambridge, an 
accomplished Greek scholar, and perhaps the best educated 
classic that has honoured the profession of architecture since 
Sir Christopher Wren. Had the talents of Mr. Wilkins been 
directed solely to literature, Grecian archeology, the higher 
branches of mathematics, or to an accurate delineation of those 
antiquities which he so profoundly admired, he would have 
obtained a higher standing among the great men of his country 
than he does among its architects, lacking, as he does, the 
architect’s greatest qualities — invention and freedom from 
pedantry. Had he been sole dictator of art, no style would have 
passed current in her realm but the hard, dry, cold Greek of 
the oldest times, without a shadow of invention to give it 
vitality. His was the very mummy of art—as cold, as lifeless, 
and as much bound up by the bands of precedent. It is the 
Greek style of Mr. Wilkins that has wearied so many of its 
warmest admirers. 


Hoads en Bridge Platforms. 


G. G. PAGE. 


M. Navier, a great authority on suspension bridges, 
calculated the load likely to occur on a bridge at 42 1b. per 
square foot. The standard proof for suspension bridges in 
France is 200 kilogrammes per square métre, which amounts 
to 41 lb. per square foot, the proof load required by the French 
Government. For troops on march 21 inches in rank and 
30 inches in pace are allowed, giving 4°37 superficial feet per 
man, which, at II stone each, would be 3541b. per square foot. 
The load taken in the calculations for the Menai Bridge was 
43 lb. per foot super. An experiment was made by the engineer 
of the Chelsea Bridge by packing picked men on a weigh- 
bridge, with a result of 841b. per superficial foot, but it is 
not within the limits of probability that such a crowd could 
accumulate on any bridge. Seventy pounds per square foot of 
platform are assumed asa standard for the load that may come 
on a bridge, as being the utmost load that the platform could 
hold, supposing it, in fact, quite filled with people crowded as 
close together as they could be. This, it is true, is not often 
likely to happen, but it may do so on a public occasion, and 
needs, therefore, to be provided for. The march of cavalry, or 
the passage of cattle, is not so productive of dangerous effects 
as troops on the march, inasmuch as cavalry take up more 
room in proportion to their weight, and do not preserve a 
uniform pace. As regards the greatest moving load or crowd, 
it is an acknowledged fact that it is impossible for a body of 
people on the move to occupy per man less space than trained 
troops, and troops on the march do not produce a greater dead 
weight than 354+1b., one may safely assume that the dead 
weight due to a moving crowd will not amount to so much. 


Telford’s Care of Foundations. 


T. HUGHES. 


Mr. Telford in his practice as an engineer was exceedingly 
cautious, and never allowed any but his most experienced and 
confidential assistants to have anything to do with exploring 
the foundations of any buildings he was about to erect. This 
scrutiny into the qualifications of those employed about the 
foundations extended to the subordinate overseers, and even to 
the workmen, insomuch that men whose general habits had 
before passed unnoticed, and whose characters had never been 
inquired into, did not escape Mr. Telford’s observations when 
set to work in operations connected with the foundations. He 
was accustomed to examine men so employed whom he 
thought unsteady, and, if necessary, would reprimand the 
overseers for employing such men about the foundations 
in any capacity. It is evident from these precautions that Mr. 
Telford was well convinced how dangerous it was even to 
receive a report of the strata from men of careless habits 
or inefficient knowledge, and that he also knew the con- 
sequences which might follow from careless pile-driving, and, 
in short, from the absence of proper care in all the operations 
connected with the commencement of an important structure. 


Rhythm in Building, 
W_ BURGES. 


If we lodk at the facade of any large building of the Middle 
Ages, we shall find nearly as much regularity as in a Classic 
building—that is, the various parts all balance, if they do not, 
there is always some good reason for it. Thus the tower of the 
Palazzo Publico at Florence is not in the centre of the building. 
- Doubtless Arnolfo would have placed it either at the centre or 
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and accordingly it was placed to command the said street, and 
is much out of the centre. Modern buildings look very much 
as if they had been shaken about in a hat, and that the windows 
were shoved out just where they were wanted. Now ina little 
country town, or in the back of even a large building, this is to 
a certain degree allowable, and conduces to the picturesque, 
but it would not do for the front. There the architect must 
take more pains, and try to bring in his windows so as to 
balance in the general composition. Of course, this is much 
more difficult to do than letting them crop out where they may 
be most convenient, but it can be done with care, and in fact it 
is simply an affair of trouble and ingenuity. Another thing is 
to get the building broad and uncut at the base—to get the 
same strings running uninterruptedly through, and to increase 
the decoration towards the top and to cut up the skyline. 
There is one great thing to praise in that not very satisfactory 
building, the Houses of Parliament, and that is its rhythm. 
Each part balances the other, and you can see at once that the 
man who designed it was, at all events, master of the great 
principles of his art. 


Derivation of “Wiullion” and “ Tracary.” 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 

The familiar terms mullion and tracery seem to be traced 
no higher than to Sir Christopher Wren. The original form 
of the former word (sometimes written munnion) seems to be 
monial, derived from the French “ #oyen, qui est au milieu,” 
the old form of which is mezan or menel. They are called 
*‘menaux or croisillons des fenétres” in that language. These 
words (mullion and tracery) were adopted by Bentham and 
Milner, both evidently deriving them from Wren, from whom 
they quote largely with admiration. Dr. Plot, his cotemporary, 
also uses the word ; and from these authorities the words derive 
their present universal employment. Other early antiquarians 
make use of awkward circumlocutions for tracery. Thus 
Warton, one of the first admirers of Gothic architecture, can 
yet find no better terms for this beautiful and characteristic 
principle of decoration than “ramified windows divided into 
several lights, and branched out at the top into a multiplicity 
of whimsical shapes and compartments.” But soon after he 
introduces a description of “fret-work thrown like a web of 
embroidery over the old Saxon vaulting of Gloucester.” Instead 
of tracery, every Medizval account relating to windows con- 
tains an abundance of stones called form-pieces, and allusions. 
to forms, whicn, as I shall proceed to show, was their proper 
word for the tracery. In France the stone frames of Gothic 
windows are to this day termed formes de vitres, forms or seats. 
for glass ; for, as is well known, the word form (pronounced 
with the long 0) bears, amongst others, the sense of a seat or 
receptacle, as a long bench or the seat of a hare. Bailey 
defines form (in mechanics) to be a kind of mould whereon a 
thing is fastened or wrought; and we have examples of this in 
the printer’s forme of types. In French and in the Medizval 
Latin the stalls of a choir are so termed, and the French use it 
for a stone dry dock. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday the members of this Association went to 
Carnock and Stirling on their annual excursion. 
Carnock House, over which the party were shown, is a most 
interesting and little known specimen of Scottish architecture 
of the sixteenth century, exhibiting both the solid building and 
the picturesque grouping characteristic of that period. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century the windows of the south 
front were enlarged and dormer windows introduced into the 
roof, whiie o! the same date there are some beautifully panelled 
and decora‘ed ceilings in the dining-room and drawing-room. 
The party af -rwards drove by Bannockburn and St. Ninian’s 
to Stirling, where they were conducted over the castle by Mr. 
David MacGibbon. The Sallyport, the old Parliament Hall, 
the Chapel, the Douglas Garden, and the Palace were each: 
visited in turn, and the stirring historical incidents associated 
with them were recalled. As showing the growth or intro- 
duction of the Renaissance period, this building has an especial 
interest. The next place visited was Argyle’s lodging, plans 
of which were exhibited by Mr. MacGibbon, who pointed out 
the portion built by the Earl of Stirling as distinguished from 
the somewhat later portions added by Argyle. A feature not 
common in Scottish buildings of this period is observable in its 
architecture, namely, that of a wooden staircase rising from the 
hall to the first floor, although this feature was common enough 
in English mansions of the same period. The east and west 
churches were examined, under the guidance of Mr. Washing- 
ton Browne, who read a short paper on their history. Time 
did not permit their visiting Cambuskenneth Abbey, and the 
party, after dining in the Golden Lion Hotel, returned to 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tre Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, near the Porte 
St.-Martin, is one of the most useful institutions of Paris. 
As a collection of engineering examples, it surpasses any- 
thing in England, and compared with it the Patent Museum 
seems to be a collection of obsolete articles. The buildings 
formed at one time an abbey, but have been much altered; 
but the old refectory, which is utilised as a library, serves to 
suggest the original character of the place. For some time 
past it has been evident that the vault of the grea‘ central 
gallery isin an unsafe condition. Before any repairs are 
carried out it will be necessary to remove the collections, 
and for this purpose a wing has to be constructed in the 
Rue Vaucanson. The plans for the reconstruction, which 
were prepared by M. ANSELE?, the architect who has charge 
of the building, have been approved by the Council of Civil 
Buildings. The estimated cost is 2,600,000 frs., and an 
instalment has been voted. A good deal of damage has 
arisen from the leakage of the tanks which were employed to 
supply the water for the hydraulic machines. Two new 
galleries will in consequence be constructed. One will be 
ahout 350 feet long, and the second, which will cross it, will 
be about 110 feet. 


Tue idea of converting the collection at present on 
view at South Kensington into a permanent Colonial and 
Indian Museum is likely ere long to be accomplished, and 
the Commissioners contemplate holding an early meeting to 
consider what steps can be taken to promote the scheme. 
The idea was started in the year 1862, again revived in 
1878, and has now, it is stated, definitely come to the front 
at. the instance of Dr. Jutitus von Haast, director of the 
great museum at Christchurch, in Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Dr. Haast was in New Zealand in 1859, at the time the 
Austrian frigate Movara touched there on her scientific 
cruise, and by an introduction to Dr. HocustEeTrer the 
scientific qualifications of Dr. Haasr were brought more 
prominently before the colonists, and a few years later he 
obtained an appointment as geologist for the province of 
Canterbury. Thus indirectly we shall be indebted to 
Austria for the speedier accomplishment of a project which 
has been too long without taking definite shape. 


Tuat hard-working lover of art, M. Lira, of Santiago, 
is at present engaged in painting a national historical 
picture, which he hopes at some future time to exhibit in 
Paris. M. Lira has succeeded in obtaining the sanction of 
the Government for the reorganisation of the Beaux-Arts 
School, as also for the establishment of classes for the 
study of drawing and ornamental sculpture, Xc., for artisans. 


A FRESH art society is announced as having started, its 
locale being in the busy manufacturing town of Birmingham. 
The new society owes its inception to a party numbering 
about a dozen of the junior artists in Birmingham, who 
have associated themselves in the hope of obtaining a better 
recognition of their efforts than would otherwise be the case. 
The young society have just opened their first exhibition of 
pictures, which is stated to be an interesting one, and to con- 
tain a fair promise of good work on the part of the members. 


Datinc from Lebadeia, in Boeotia, Herr Dorpretp, 
architect to the German Archeological Institute, has written 
a very exhaustive letter to the Z?mes, in which he brings 
forward the evidence showing that the finds of Mycenz 
and Tiryns belong to the most remote age of Greek art, 
and are not, as stated by the Athens correspondent, the 
work of barbarian tribes about the time of Pyrruus. “I 
would not,” says Herr Dorprreip, “have considered it 
necessary to offer a single word in reply to the article had 
not your correspondent, in a question of Classical archi- 
tecture, several times cited as evidence of the correctness 
of his observations and deductions the distinguished autho- 
rity of Mr. J. C. Penrose, for which I entertain the highest 
respect. Inasmuch as the greatest weight is justly due to 
the opinion of Mr. PENRosE in all questions connected 
with Greek architecture, and as your correspondent’s article 
will for this reason be likely to obtain greater consideration 
than it would apart from Mr. PENRosr’s name, I hold myself 
1n duty bound, as the architect who took part in Dr. ScHLIE- 


MANN’S excavations, to write a’ short reply and to call 
attention to the errors into which your correspondent has 
fallen. At the outset I ventured to express a doubt whether 
Mr. PENROSE’s views are quite correctly stated in the article 
in question. I cannot believe that Mr. PENROSE can have 
pronounced those walls to be Hellenistic (after the time of 
Pyrruus) which, as I shall presently show, are partly 
modern and partly of the Byzantine age. I know that Mr. 
PENROSE, after a short excursion to Mycenz and Tiryns, 
expressed a different and less positive opinion in Athens 
respecting those citadels. It is very much to be desired, in 
the interests of this discussion, that Mr. PENRosE should 
adopt some means of making public his own conclusions.” 
Apart from the question at issue, many will welcome an 
incident which may induce so well known an authority as 
Mr. PENROSE to take up his pen on the subject of Greek art. 


Five inscriptions have just been placed on houses in 
Paris which at one time were occupied by celebrities. Two 
are in the Rue de la Chausée d’Antin. One records that 
MirABEAU died at No. 42, and the other that General 
Foy died at No. 64. The plate on No. 38 Rue Vital con- 
nects the house with Henri Martin, whose history of 
France is likely to become a classic. We learn that 
LAVOISIER occupied a part of rr2 Rue de Richelieu in 
1793, and that MANUEL, the orator, who was expelled from 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1823, was one of the tenants 
of No. 19 Rue des Martyrs. The number of the plates on 
houses is now so large as to give rise to many associations 
in the minds of itinerants. It does not appear that the 
inhabitants suffer any inconvenience. In London per- 
mission to place one of the Society of Arts’ handsome 
medallions was often refused, on the ground that the house 
would be intolerable from the number of sightseers, espe- 
cially Americans, who would clamour for admission. 


THE series issued this year to the members of the 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London consist of 
twelve large mounted views taken by Mr. Dixon, of Albany 
Street, together with sheets of letterpress description by Mr. 
Marks. They derive an additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that they represent the completion of the labours 
of this useful society, which entered upon the work of pro- 
ducing views in permanent photography of old buildings, 
picturesque nooks, and other interesting objects in and about 
the City just twelve years ago, under the inspiration of Mr. 
ALFRED Marks, the honorary secretary. Altogether the 
society have issued no fewer than 120 views of objects, of 
which a large proportion, including nearly every one of the 
fine old coaching inns with their broad yards and railed 
galleries, have already vanished for ever, 


Ir is as yet uncertain whether the stupendous iron tower 
projected by M. Errret will be realised. There is little to 
be said in favour of the scheme, except that itisnovel. The 
designs are evidence of the difficulty of making a structure 
1,000 feet high entirely of iron. M. Formicr evaded the 
task by omitting all appearance of the tower in his design 
for the exhibition buildings, merely suggesting by means of 
a shadow that something of the kind existed. But there 
are wheels within wheels in French politics, and, judging 
from what is said in some of the journals, it is evident that 
influential people are eager to have the tower, and are pre- 
pared to be satisfied if the proposed height is reached. 
If we consider the conditions, the scheme becomes even 
more remarkable. M. ErrreL demands a convention of a 
million and a half of francs; the tower is to be his sole 
property during a period of ten years, and he is during that 
time to dispose of it in any way he pleases. He proposes 
to charge a franc for ascending to the first stage, whch is to 
be about 230 feet high, and whoever is ambitious to ascend 
to the top will have to pay five francs. ‘The representatives 
of the German Intelligence Department will of course be 
glad to gain so admirable a point of vantage, from which a 
panorama of 120 kilométres can be studied at ease and 
without any fear of imprisonment. That France should 
set up so costly a means of amusement for sightseers is 
incomprehensible, for that is the chief purpose of the tower. 
It is added that meteorological experiments can be made 
by savants on the upper terrace, but the physicists do not 
seem to care much for that kind of an observatory. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MARRIAGE. 


HIS illustration is the concluding one of the series 

from the wall-paintings of M. Emite Livy. On 

another page we print an interesting article from a corre- 
spondent in reference to the painter. 


THE NORTH PORCH OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


E publish this week a sheet of details, in continua- 
tion of our illustration of last week. 


SCOTTISH BOARD SCHOOLS. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Edward I’Anson, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT: As this is the first time I have been able 
to preside at one of your ordinary meetings since you did me 
the honour to elect me as your president, I take this first oppor- 
tunity which has occurred to offer to you, gentlemen, my 
warmest thanks for having placed me in this very distinguished 
position, and you will better be able to understand how very 
highly I appreciate this honour when I tell you that I felt very 
uncertain whether you would concur in conferring it upon me, 
because I feared you might think the large amount of attention 
and time I have bestowed on that branch of our profession 
which appertains to surveying might have so far estranged my 
mnd and thoughts from the study and consideration of the 
more noble art of architecture, that you might have hardly felt 
I was the right man to represent you as president and repre- 
sentative of a body of architects ; therefore I do feel grateful 
and especially proud of being the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, for my ambition—my sole ambition— 
throughout life has been to be an architect. From the time, 
since about 1830, when I was admitted a student of the antique 
school of the Royal Academy, through an exceptionally long 
and very arduous professional career, the study of our art has 
never been laid aside by me, and to it all my leisure time has 
been devoted. And as a proof I may venture to remind you 
that in 1837 I was the first to call attention, at one of our weekly 
meetings, to the restoration of the Temple of Victory Apteros 
at Athens, to exhibit measured drawings of the same, and a 
perspective in the Royal Academy; that I have lately been the 
means of calling your attention to and making generally known 
the theretofore almost, if not entirely, unknown remarkable 
Medizval works erected during the Lusignan dynasty in the 
island of Cyprus; that I have also called more full attention to 
the architectural monuments in the Kremlin of Moscow and 
Central Russia, as also to the remarkable cathedral of Trond- 
hjem in the north of Norway than had before been done, thereby 
evincing, I trust you will feel, that although I have largely 
practised as a surveyor, I have never ceased to be a student in 
that school to which I was admitted more than half a century 
ago. Again, gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely for the dis- 
tinguished honour you have conferred on me. 

The decease, on May 22, was announced by the secretary, 
Mr. White, of Mr. Richard Kirke Penson, F.R.I.B.A., one of 
the elder members of the Institute. Mr. White also stated that 
a dinner was being held that evening at the Hétel Continental, 
Paris, in honour of M. Charles Garnier, or, as it was worded in 
the letter he had received, the dinner was in order to féte the 
Grande Médaille de la Reine d’Angleterre. 

Professor KERR spoke of the singularly-accomplished and 
amiable character of the late Mr. Penson. Few would have 
expected to find so accomplished a person in a gentleman 
hailing from a remote part of Wales. He was a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, by birth, by education, andin manners, 
and he was exceedingly sorry to hear of his decease. He was 
sure all present would concur with him in paying this slight 
tribute to the memory of that gentleman. 

Mr. JOHN HEBB said he had been asked by Signor Boni, 
who had been lately elected a member, to thank the Institute 
for the honour they had done him in electing him, and also to 
present to the Institute some pamphlets he had lately written 
on Venice and its buildings, and also a small piece of a pile 
from the Royal Arsenal. He was a man of great ability, and 
had a great command of languages, including the dead 
languages. Having so lately received notice of his election, he 
had sent what works of his were published, and he intended to 
send two contracts, relating to the Ca d’Oro, he had just found, 
which he thought would be interesting as bearing on building 
in Venice, 


Mr. G. AITCHISON endorsed what Mr. Hebb had said, 
observing that he thought they were extremely fortunate in 
getting in their body a man so devoted to their profession, and 
so well versed in antiquity, and in particular with the historical 
portion of Venice. Signor Boni was, Mr. Aitchison added, a 
descendant of the builder of the Ducal Palace. 

The PRESIDENT said he should ask on their behalf that the 
thanks of the Institute should be sent to Signor Boni for the 
works he had been kind enough to send them. 

A paper by Mr. Josiah Conder, of which the following is an 
extract, was then read by Mr. Roger T. Conder, entitled: — 


Further Notes on Japanese Architecture. 

The author, after referring to his previous paper on the 
same subject—communicated in March 1878—alluded to the 
curious mixture, in the buildings of the Riobti Shinté style (as 
shown by illustrations of the temple of Miyo-Jin, Kanda-Tokio), 
of the simplicity of the early Shinté faith, with the ostentatious 
display of the ordinary Buddhist temples. The oldest existing 
Buddhist temples differ but little in style from the most recent 
structures. Historical records assert that the early wooden 
Buddhist temples of Japan were erected under the direction of 
Chinese priests, leaving us to suppose that their work was 
gradually modified to suit the tastes of the Japanese. The 
planning of the Japanese temples is remarkable for the im- 
portance given to their approaches and landscape surroundings, 
and for the isolated arrangement of the group of accessory 
buildings, as exemplified in the plan shown of the mausoleum of 
Iye-yasu, at Nikko. The author then proceeded to describe 
generally the construction and details of ornamentation of an 
ordinary temple, considering such a building as a model of 
Japanese architectural art. These buildings vary greatly in 
size. The temple at To-dai-ji, at Nara—a two-storeyed build- 
ing, containing a statue of Buddha 53 feet in height—measures 
290 feet long by 170 feet wide by 156 feet high; that 
at Miyo-Jin, Kanda-Tokio, measures 66 feet by 27 feet 
by 40 feet high to the ridge. The standard of measurement em- 
ployed by the Japanese builders is the “‘ken,” which is divided 
into twenty-two minutes, each minute being divided into twenty- 
two seconds. The “ken” in common use is understood to be 
six Japanese feet, ‘‘ shaku ”—the “ shaku”—being 11°93 English 
inches. The mats with which the floors are covered are always 
one “ken” long, one-half “ken” wide. The “ken” is taken 
as the standard of measurement of the detached pillars, and 
of the pillars and parts of the wall enclosures. The wall posts 
are framed into a large horizontal sill, the wall space above 
being subdivided by horizontal timbers halved on to them. 
Diagonal bracing or strutting is nowhere to be found. De- 
tached pillars are square or circular, the circular being often 
reeded, and the square moulded on the edges ; the lower end 
rests upon a flat stone or bronze moulded base, the top receives 
a square block of wood, generally consisting of a square and 
hollow. The principal facade is filled in one, two, or three 
compartments with hinged doors, which are generally left open, 
and through these openings the interior light is principally 
obtained, windows, as we understand the term, being rare. An 
elaborate cornice of wooden bracketing crowns the walls, form- 
ing one of the principal ornaments of Japanese buildings. A 
very important feature of the facade is the portico covering the 
main entrance steps, covered by gable roofs of various forms 
having a considerable projection, and being often richly orna- 
mented. The forms of roof used to cover the main building 
are various, but the general appearance of the ends is usually 
half hip and half gable. Heavy ribs of tile cresting with large 
terminals are carried along the ridge, hip, and along the 
slope of the gable, set at some little distance back. The result 
of the treatment is very picturesque, and has the advantage 
of looking equally well from any point of view. A slight 
tilt is given to the corners of the roof, so that the eaves curl 
slightly upwards towards the ends. The interior arrangement 
of wall columns, horizontal beams, and cornice bracketing 
corresponds with that on the outside, the top beam of the 
bracketing supporting a panelled ceiling. The wood employed 
in these temple buildings is usually the native elm, called 
“keyaki,” which is often left quite plain, without colour or paint 
of any sort. The ends of the timbers are protected by brass 
caps, and ornaments of the same material are added to the 
points where beams and pillars intersect, and to cover joints of 
timbers. Colour decoration, applied to the exterior of the 
building, has several grades or degrees of richness. The ruder 
kind of decoration consists of a coating of red (oxide of iron) or 
black (Indian ink), mixed with animal size. The common red 
is a raw, harsh colour inclining to orange, but the real vermilion 
red, made of vermilion mixed with size or with lacquer, to be 
seen at Nikko and elsewhere, is a deep, rich colour, slightly 
crimson in tint. For portions very much exposed to the weather 
black lacquer is used. The application of colour decoration to 
exteriors commences generally with the lintels or ties near the 
top of the posts or pillars. From this height the different 
beams and brackets, together with the flat spaces and raised 
carvings between, are diapered, arabesqued{and variously picked 
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out in bright colouring and gilding. Such a treatment imparts 
a light elegance to the otherwise ponderous eaves of the 
Japanese buildings ; and the deep sun shadows beneath the 
massive projections assist in subduing and harmonising the 
bold contrasts of colour employed. The interiors of the 
principal sanctuaries are also in most cases elaborately 
coloured, the columns and posts in such a way as shall not be 
detrimental to their appearance of vertical strength, the hori- 
zontal beams in light colours, or in deep colours relieved by an 
abundance of white and gilding. The recessed spaces between 
beams and lintels and between the cornice bracketing are filled 
in with elaborate carvings, which are pierced, if in internal 
divisions. The ribs of the coffered ceilings are generally 
lacquered black with gold lines on their edges, the enclosed 
panels being filled in with richly-coloured decorations. It is 
this decorative perfection, this application of the arts of paint- 
ing and carving to the constructive arts, which imparts the 
great charm to Japanese structures, a charm of endless variety 
amidst perfect harmony. As the foster-mother of fine art, the 
Japanese style of building can lay special claim to rank as an 
important architectural style. The author then referred to the 
various accessory temple buildings, to the bishops’ palaces, and 
the monasteries. The accessory buildings are usually the 
gateways, the font sheds used to cover the holy water basin, 
the belfries, the drum towers, the store-houses, and the 


pagodas ; the latter, usually of five storeys, contain shrines or | 


wooden images in their lower stages, the upper serving no 
purpose but that of a belvedere. They average 150 feet high, 
and are the only Japanese buildings which have sufficient 
height to assert themselves from any distance. 

Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY having been invited by the President to 
speak, said he thought Mr. Conder had left very little to be 
said. Mr. Conder had had the privilege of seeing the buildings 
of Japan, and it seemed almost presumption to offer any 
remarks after the careful survey that gentleman had made. 
His own personal observations were derived from the study of 
drawings and photographs. The great glory of Japanese work 
was its marvellous system of carving. Before the sixteenth 
century there was no carving to speak of. But then was born 
one who was the greatest of Japanese sculptors, and who was 
practically the founder of the school of Buddhist architecture, 
as it was now known. Previous to his time little ornamentation 
was applied to buildings. This carpenter, for such he was, 
struck out the idea of carving natural objects to beautify the 
temples, and was the first to apply that species of ornamentation 
wholesale. His work was marvellously skilful, and the more so 
because carved on both sides, and so deftly done that the 
designs on both sides harmonised. It was true he had carved 
two elephants with their joints to bend the wrong way. It was 
curious for a great sculptor to make such a mistake, but it was 
the only blunder he had been known to make. From his time 
the wonderful architecture they had heard of that night dated, 
and from that time to the decay of Buddhism Japan seemed to 
have poured forth one ceaseless tide of marvellous carvings. 
There were flowers, peonies, beautiful cnrysanthemums, waves 
with fish and waterfowl, &c., all treated in a manner which was 
perfectly decorative, which seemed to have grown as though the 
waves lashed round the columns and knit the whole together. 
It was a system that obtained nowhere else, and which raised 
Japanese architecture into one of the greatest in the world. 
Unfortunately they never indulged in stone architecture by 
reason of the earthquakes. That was the secret of their wood 
architecture. In conclusion, Mr. Audley proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Conder. 

Professor T. ROGER SMITH, who seconded the vote of 
thanks, said that the decorative side of architecture had been 
carried very much further in Japan than had ever been at- 
tempted in Western Europe, and he hoped it would stimulate 
us to increase the amount of colour decoration and carving, and 
to make our interiors far more splendid and rich than had been 
done. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS spoke of a celebrated man, Hidano 
Takuni, belonging to the ninth century, who had laid down laws 
which, handed down by tradition, had regulated Japanese 
architecture to this day. A characteristic feature, he was told, 
was their use of timber, which, by some accident of nature 
was twisted; timber that we should refuse to use, they turned to 
account in a most interesting way. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON alluded to the influence of Japanese 
ornament when first brought under notice in this country. 

The vote of thanks was then put from the chair, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. R. T. CoNDER acknowledged the compliment on the 
part of his brother, whose reply to points in the discussion 
would no doubt be contributed to the Transactions. One 
point only he answered by reading an extract from a letter of 
his brother’s. It was as to the purpose of the central pole or 
balk of timber suspended in the pagodas. Mr. Conder’s 
opinion, it appeared from observation, was that the balks were 
not intended to oscillate and counteract earthquakes, but that 
in the settlement of the buildings they were of material use to 


prevent warping and give steadiness by their weight, a view 
which was confirmed by an extract from an old Chinese book, 
which stated that lofty pagodas were erected in ancient times, 
which invariably fell down, to rectify which builders hung up 
stones, since which no pagoda fell. In China there were no 
senda, and so, perhaps, it served as a precaution against 
wind. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


() N Saturday last the Birmingham Architectural Associatiom 

made an excursion to Fenny Compton and Burton 
Dasset Churches, under the guidance of Mr. Jethro A. Cossins.. 
On arriving at the station the party went through the village of 
Fenny Compton, and after a three-mile walk over a spur of the 
Edge Hills, which commanded a magnificent view of the 
adjacent country, including the Cotswold, Malvern, and Lickey 
Hills, arrived in view of Burton Dasset Church, which is 
picturesquely situated on the sloping ground, and contains good 
examples of Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular work. A halt was here made, to allow members an 
opportunity of taking the sketches and photographs of the 
many interesting details of the church. A walk over the hills 
brought the party back again to Fenny Compton. A close 
inspection was made of the old village houses, the church and 
churchyard, the latter containing some fine examples of 
“cherub” tombstones. Notes and sketches were taken of all 
interesting details, after which the return journey to Birmingham 
was made by train. 


MEDALLIC ART. 


she the annual report of the deputy master of the Mint just 
issued, Mr. C. W. Fremantle refers to the progress made 
in medallic art in the last few years. He says :— 

In a former Report,* in tracing the phases through which 
medallic art has passed, I briefly alluded to the Italian cast 
medals of the fifteenth century. The art of modelling in 
wax and casting in metal still survived in this country in the 
seventeenth century, when Abraham Simon modelled in wax 
the medals which were cast and subsequently chased by his 
more distinguished brother Thomas.f On the early history 
of the art it is unnecessary to dwell here, but reference may be 
made to such works as Biringuccio’s treatise “ De la Pirotechnia,” 
published in 1540; Cellini’s “Trattato dell Oroficeria in 
Fiorenza,” of 1568, as well as his account of the casting of the 
figure of Perseus, which will be found in translations of his 
“Life,” and more especially to the interesting and valuable 
sketches of Leonardo da Vinci,{ whose note-books give draw- 
ings showing the disposition of the wax model in relation to 
its core, as well as details of appliances actually used by this. 
great master. The South Kensington Musem contains a few 
wax models in various stages of preparation for casting by the 
method described below. Lately, Mr. Boehm, R.A., Professor 
Legros, and other artists, have directed attention to the 
advantages possessed by cast medals, and energetic steps to 
revive the art have been made by the distinguished sculptor 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, who in November last delivered a brief 
course of lectures on the art of casting by the method known 
as “la cera perduta,” in the Metallurgical Laboratory of the 
Royal School of Mines. The matter appeared to be of so much 
interest that [ have obtained Mr. Gilbert’s permission to make 
use of such portions of his lectures as relate to the production 
of medals. The following description of the process is almost 
in his own words :— 

“The most beautiful medals are those which are cast. The 
finest examples of Pisano, and of other medallists of his time 
and after, are all cast. And it is this which gives them addi- 
tional interest, for we know on looking at them that we are 
looking at first hand, so to speak, upon the efforts of their 
producers. Were they struck or over-chased the magic charm. 
due to the properties of the bronze of which they are made 
would vanish by the removal of the covering—the real surface— 
which enclosed it, and through which it seemed to make its 
power felt. 

“The sand process is capable of doing justice to such ob-- 
jects, as long as they are in flat relief, but the least under-cutting 
necessitates a piece-mould, and the seams which are inevitably 
reproduced in the bronze cast require the chaser’s art. If one- 
portion of the medal is chased the whole must be worked on. 
Pp oe ee eee 

* See The Architect for 1875, vol. xili. p. 364. 

+ “Medals, &c., of Thomas Simon,” by George Vertue (2nd! 
edition, 1780), pp. 25 and 57 

“‘ The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” compiled from his. 
original MSS. by Dr. Jean Paul Richter. London, 1883. Vol, ik 


p.-13: 
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*“The greatest advantage in the production of medals by 
this system is that, at a single casting, any number may be pro- 
duced, and it is not necessary that they should all be alike. A 
medallist may have a dozen medals all different, ready for cast- 
ing in bronze, and he can add to these as many reproductions. 
The process, too, of making the mould is of such simplicity 
that the artist himself can carry out the whole operation of 
producing his own medals. 

_ “He can commence operations in either of the three follow- 
ing ways :— 

“1. Modelling in clay. 

“2. Modelling direct in wax suitable to the requirements of 
the ‘cera perduta, that is to say, as nearly pure as possible. 

“3. Engraving in plaster, and casting from the ‘in-cavo,’ in 
wax, upon which impression all final work should be done. 

“ The first method (modelling in clay) is the best adapted to 
works over a certain size, on account of its superiority over wax 
as a plastic material. 

“When the model is all but finished, a mould is taken in 
plaster, from which wax casts may be taken in almost any 
number. The most perfect impression possible should be 
selected upon which to continue the work. Wax lends itself 
more readily to the rendering of delicate and subtle modelling. 
When this wax impression has been worked upon, and finished 
satisfactorily, a new mould should be made and the old one 
destroyed, but the wax from which it was made should be pre- 
served as a model. This new mould should be prepared care- 
fully, in order to harden it and render it less liable to injury. 
It should first be thoroughly dried, and then soaked with the 
finest boiled linseed oil, until the pores of the plaster are entirely 
filled. The mould should then be allowed to rest for a few days, 
when it will be found to have hardened considerably, and the 
older it gets the harder it will become. 

“If the model was in low relief, wax casts, which require no 
retouching, can with ordinary care be taken from the mould. 
But, of course, any wax taken from a piece-mould will require 
retouching. All that now remains to be done to obtain a bronze 
cast is to prepare it in the following manner :— 

“A wax cast of the medal having been prepared, a round 
stick of wax with a cup-shaped end, and another stick without 
a cup, are affixed to it. The model is now ready to receive the 
mould, which is made in two coatings of plaster of Paris. The 
first which actually takes the impression, and which requires to 
be of very fine plaster, is laid on with a brush, while of the 
consistency of cream, to the thickness of about a quarter of an 
inch, care being taken to leave its outer surface rough, so that 
when the outer coating is applied to it, it may on setting take 
firm hold, entering as it does into all the crevices and em- 
bedding all the projections. The mould thus made is ready 
for firing, and is placed in a drying oven or kiln, the heat of 
which is increased gradually to a ruby-red heat. The wax is 
thus melted away, and the last portions of it destroyed, leaving 
the necessary parts hollow, and so forming a cup and conduit 
for the introduction of the metal to the mould, and a vent for 
the escape of air. By a second method any number of medals 
may be cast simultaneously. The wax casts are affixed to a rod 
of wax at right angles to their planes, the casts being arranged 
at short intervals apart. Another rod of wax is then placed 
above the casts, and to this an upright rod is attached so as 
ultimately to form an air vent. A rod with cup end is fixed to 
the lower rod, and when melted away will provide a conduit 
for the metal. Ina series of moulds so arranged the metal will 
rise threugh the moulds and find its own level in the perpen- 
dicular air vent. As the metal is cast solid no core is necessary, 
and therefore the process is more simple than in the case of a 
bust. 

“ The firing completed nothing remains but to run the metal. 
The following composition has been found to be very suit- 
able :— 
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“If the second method, that of modelling the object directly 
in wax, be adopted, care should be taken that the wax em- 
ployed be free from all impurities ; in fact, as nearly pure wax 
as possible, for were it otherwise, a residuum might possibly be 
left in the mould, which would impair the accuracy of the bronze 
cast. The remaining part of the process is proceeded with in 
the same manner as the other. 

“The third method is particularly adapted to minute and 
delicate work, where the merest scratch influences the form. 
During the engraving of the plaster, impressions are taken from 
time to time to test the work, and when it is found to be satis- 
factory, the impression decided upon is prepared in the same 
manner as the wax impressions obtained by the other two 
methods. If this method should be decided upon in the case 
of a portrait medal, the wax impression should be finished from 
nature, 


. 
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“ By the proper adaptation of this system of casting, a new 
and wide field of art industry might be opened up, through the 
facilities it affords for the unlimited production of articles of 
vertu for personal adornment and other purposes. Articles 
produced by this process would be so superior to those pro- 
duced for similar purposes now, that a demand would be 
created for specimens of the superior class when it is found 
that they can be obtained even at a cheaper rate than their old 
tasteless and clumsy predecessors. At any rate it would be one 
means of reviving an art which at the present time has de- 
generated to a manufacture.” 

I have thought it right to record the efforts which have thus 
been made to direct public attention to a subject of much 
artistic interest in connection with the production of medals. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


HE annual general meeting of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain was held at the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, 
on Thursday, May 27, Captain Douglas Galton, R.E., C.B., 
F.R.S., in the chair. Report was made by the Council on the 
work accomplished during the past year, attention being 
especially called to the examinations for local surveyors and 
inspectors of nuisances. Sixty-four candidates presented them- 
selves for examination during the year, and the Council are 
glad to see that local authorities are beginning to appreciate 
the importance of appointing properly qualified men to fill these 
offices. Great success had attended the publication by the 
Institute of an abstract of the writings of the late William Farr, 
and the many testimonials that the Council have received as to 
its usefulness as a work of reference was also commented upon. 
The Council propose to bring out the-works of Mr. J. Simon, 
C.B., in a similar way. 

It was reported that the Council had accepted an invitation 
to hold its next congress and exhibition in the city of York. 
An address of much interest with regard to sanitary science 
was given by the chairman, and the officers for the ensuing 
year were elected—president being His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, trustees Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, F.R.S., and Thomas Salt. The Institute can look 
back upon nine years of continuous work and steady progress 
in attaining the objects for which it was established. Sanitary 
science is now generally recognised as one of the most im- 
portant subjects of the day, and there can be little doubt that 
this is in a large measure due to the efforts made by the 
Sanitary Institute and kindred societies to awaken public 
interest and diffuse sanitary knowledge throughout the country. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITION. 


HE following is taken from the report of Mr. Bowler, 
assistant-director for art, which appears in the 33rd 
annual report of the Science and Art Department. 

The examiners appointed to make the awards of prizes for 
works submitted for national competition were :—G. D. Leslie, 
RA. }) -W, Fs) Yeames, RAs; He S. Marks, RAs. H, way 
Armstead, R.A.; Hamo Thorneycroft, A.R.A.; G. Aitchison, 
A.R.A.; W. Morris; J. J. Stevenson; Professor W. C. Unwin; 
Walter Crane ; Alan S. Cole ; with the director and assistant- 
director for art. 

The number of drawings sent up from schools of art for 
examination was 285,277 from 217 schools of art and branch 
classes. One thousand two hundred and forty-eight third. 
grade prizes were awarded for works in advanced stages and 
those works were passed forward for the national competition. 

Twelve gold medals, sixty-eight silver medals, tog bronze 
medals, and 181 prizes of books were awarded. In addition 
honorary awards were made to students in training at South. 
Kensington of three gold, fifteen silver, and twenty-four bronze 
medals and forty book prizes. 

Among the observations on the works submitted for judg- 
ment made by the examiners for the information and guidance 
of masters and students in the schools are the following :— 

Architectural Designs.—A set of designs by A. Erskine, of 
Manchester (Grammar) School, for a decorated Gothic cathe- 
dral of good proportions, and showing ingenuity and originality 
in designing tracery, gains a gold medal. The traceried 
windows in the western towers would have been better omitted,,. 
as they destroy their solidity, and are useless for lighting the 
interior. 

A design, No. 61, by H. A. Collins, of Reading, fora grand 
pavilion obtains a silver medal. The plan is fairly designed. 
The fronts are rather poor and commonplace, but the detail of 
a part of the grand hall shows originality, taste, and sense of 
proportion in the arrangement of the different parts, and in the 
placing of the ornament. The draughtsmanship is poor in the. 
line drawing and ornamental details, and the plan of staircase 
is inadequately shown, 
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A design, No. 102, by A. P. Widlake, of Bristol, for a free 
library, public hall, and art museum, obtains a bronze medal. 
The front is fairly proportioned, but feeble in parts, as notably 
the filling of the space about the clock. The twin staircases 
are conveniently planned for the several purposes of the build- 
ing. The lighting of the sculpture galleries, &c., is inadequate, 
and should have been from the roof, while on the ground floor 
the lighting of the libraries and reading-room is sacrificed to 
obtain external massiveness ; the attendants’ room and curators’ 
entrance are without light. Sufficient study has not been given 
to the lavatory arrangements. The draughtsmanship is fair. 

Drawings from Measurements of Buildings.—Of this im- 
portant class of work there were many excellent examples. 
Four silver medals are given—two for drawings Nos. 39 and 
4o, by C.-B. Howdill and F. Mitchell, from the Leeds School, 
of the chancel screen of St. John’s Church, Leeds; one for 
drawings, No. 79, by H. Tooley, of the Nelson room in the 
Star Hotel at Great Yarmouth, from the school in that town; 
and another for drawings, No. 60, by H. C. Pegg, of the late 
decorated choir screen of Southwell Minster, from the Notting- 

ham School ; in the last the foliated capitals and crockets might 
have been better drawn. 

The measured drawings of the west end of Grosvenor 
House from the Training School show the usual careful work. 
While all were good, sufficient difference in merit was dis- 
cernible among them for determining the variety in the awards. 

The design for a school of art and picture galleries, No. 380, 
by Lee, from the Training School, has a well-proportioned front, 
but the planning does not show proper acquaintance with the 
lighting requirements of an art school. 

Studies of Historic Ornament.—The works sent up were 
remarkable for effects belonging to painters’ rather than de- 
signers’ work. ‘There is insufficient indication that composition 
or lines in patterns are properly understood. 

Studies of Patterns from Flowers (Stages 14 and 2 3).—The 
examiners are glad to remark less stiffness and formality in this 
class of work than in previous years. ' 

Chalk Drawings from the Antigue.—Notwithstanding the 
award of medals, the examiners wish it to be understood that 
they do not consider the works presented in this class up to the 
usual standard ; on the other hand, it may be said that there 
is in the drawings generally less of the objectionable sootiness 
of which they had to complain in last year’s report. 

A gold medal is given to a drawing of the Laocoon, by 
Mary Cox, from Manchester (Cavendish Street School), No. 8, 
remarkable for its charm of execution. Other drawings from 
this school show the influence of good teaching in this respect. 
The drawing of the Venus of Milo, by E. C. Alston, from 
South Kensington, No. 65, to which a silver medal is awarded, 
is done in a laborious, stippled manner, but thoroughly well 
done. 

Chalk Drawings from the Living Model—Full Length 
Figures.—The study from South Kensington, by Winifred 
Thomson, of a nude female figure seated, No. 10, which gains 
a gold medal, is considered by the examiners one of the best 
seen in these competitions of late years. The modelling of the 
torso, which is done in broad light, is extremely delicate, with- 
out being at all weak. The face, too, is drawn with sincerity 
and care. 

A small drawing from Birmingham, by A. J. Gaskin, No. 14, 
of the back of a man, does not fulfil the conditions of the com- 
petition as to size, and so receives only a silver medal instead 
of a gold one. The method of execution in this drawing 
appears to the examiners thoroughly good, and it may be here 
observed that in the drawings sent up from many of the schools 
there is a marked improvement in this respect. 

As in the case of drawings from the antique, there is less 
unmeaning blackness. In two cases, however, awards are 
made to works which have the sooty aspect so common last 
year, but these works are distinguished by good understanding 
and rendering of the forms of the model. 

The examiners are pleased to see that more attention has 
been paid of late to the drawings of extremities in the work of 
this class, but they still feel it necessary to urge masters and 
students to finish hands and feet more carefully whenever they 
are fairly well shapen in the model. 

Chalk Drawings from the Head—Life.—The works pre- 
sented in this class are inferior to those of former years, and 
the blackness and dulness complained of last year are as pre- 
valent as ever. A bronze medal is given for good drawing and 
life-like expression to the head of an old woman, No. 153, by 
Amy Dawson, from Newcastle-on-Tyne (Library Place). 

Anatomical Studies.—A bronze medal is awarded in this 
class to two drawings in sepia, No. 109, done by W. M. Brown 
of Edinburgh (male school), in a good method, and showing 
understanding of the bones, muscles, and tendons. 

_Some clever drawings of skulls may be regarded rather as 
skilfully worked drawings of still-life than as useful anatomical 
studies. 

Most of the drawings sent up in this class have been pro- 
duced at a cost of time and labour out of proportion to the 
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benefit derived from them. Such works very well done and 
with perfect definition of muscle, tendon, and subcutaneous 
bone, would serve as useful exercises, but the mediocre ones, 
which are the majority, are vague and unsatisfactory. In the 
drawing of bones it is desirable to render the planes broadly, 
and the ridges, where roughness denotes insertion, should be 
understood and expressed. 

Studies of Drapery arranged on the Living Model or 
Antique Figure.—A very creditable set of works in this section, 
and of even excellence, was presented to the examiners. The 
gold medal is given to Partridge, from Birmingham, No. 1, for 
his study of drapery on the living figure. The difficulty of 
carrying out so large a study from the living model weighed 
with the examiners in making the award. Except for time 
studies, it is not desirable for students to be encouraged to 
work from draperies placed on the living model, the pose ot 
which cannot be maintained for prolonged study. The exami- 
ners are specially pleased with the smaller studies, Nos. 384 
and 387, by C. Stephenson and A. Whitehead, submitted from 
the Training Class, for which silver medals are awarded; and 
commend as a ready means for obtaining good effect in time 
studies the use of white and black chalk upon a tinted ground 
as herein exemplified. The draperies, such as those used in 
the works from Birmingham School of Art, were of too light 
and diaphanous a character for students in a class. Heavier 
textiles should be used. Elaborate finish should not be given 
to heads and extremities, but the chief attention should be paid 
to the draperies. 

The examiners again remark that studies of stuffs hung up 
in folds are not in their opinion useful studies of drapery ; they 
are simply still-life studies. Inthe majority of the paintings in 
this class a bad taste had been exercised in the selection of the 
coloured stuffs, and the arrangement of them was, almost with- 
out exception, poor. 

Chalk Drawings of Hands and Feet from Nature.—The 
examiners are disappointed that their remarks of last year have 
not produced a real competition in this division. A silver 
medal is awarded to studies by Zona Vallance, No. 20, of great 
excellence, admirable in drawing and method of execution. A 


bronze medal is given for the second drawing, No. 96, by Helen. 


L. Conder, from the same school—Bloomsbury. 

Chalk Drawings of Details of Human Figure from Casts.— 
A bronze medal is awarded for drawings, No. 108, by Hannah 
McGowan, of Edinburgh (Female School), which, while slightly 
sketchy in style, are nevertheless done in a good manner, worthy 
of recommendation in preference to finicking, laborious stippled 
work. 

Chalk Studies of Heads from the Antigue——The simplicity 
of method is commended in a study, No. 71, by H. Penson, of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, to whom a silver medal is awarded. In 
drawings from Newcastle-on-Tyne (Library Place)...the 
examiners observe with regret a certain theatric contrasting of 
light and shade, indicating an undesirable imitation of photo- 
graphic effect. 

Painting from the Life.—No gold medal, although offered, 
can be awarded in this division. The paintings which comply 
with the conditions are of inferior quality. The examiners are 
disappointed with the general level of work. A silver medal is. 
given to a large study of a boy, by R. A. Bell, of Westminster, 
No. 76, which had it been of the stipulated dimensions would 
have gained a gold medal. A silver medal is also awarded for 
a large-sized study, No. 78, of a woman by A. Johnson, also of 
Westminster, both for the character of the drawing and the 
fidelity in rendering the flesh tints. The examiners have cause 
to notice a somewhat general use of strongly-coloured back- 
grounds, which is to be deprecated, as such backgrounds 
militate against the truthful rendering of tints of flesh. . 

A silver medal is awarded to Taylor, of the West London 
School, for a set of seven small studies, No. 74, of the human 
figure, painted with remarkable excellence in monochrome. 
The examiners consider that students do not derive benefit in 
working from the life if they adopt sucha method of elaborate 
stippling in water-colour as is shown in No. 90, by Richards, 
of Birmingham. 

Sull-Life Painting.—Six silver medals, including two 
honorary awards, are given for works in this class. No. 77, from 
Westminster; Nos. 13 and 17, from Birmingham; No. 27, 
from Edinburgh (Male), and Nos. 377 and 382, from the 
Training Class, South Kensington, display good painter-like 
qualities, and are done from well-selected objects. A higher 
award than a bronze medal would have been given to Page’s 
work, No. 186, from Wolverhampton, of a blue vase and red 
curtain, had the colours in juxtaposition been in better taste. 
Two paintings from Hull, No. 269, gained a book prize, and a 
higher award would have been given if the objects selected had 
been less objectionable and better arranged. A higher award 
would have been obtained by a painting, No. 241, by Ida F. 
Carnegie, of Dublin, if the background had not been so 
obviously artificial. Notwithstanding the artifices employed to 
heighten effect, a book prize is given for A. R. Baker’s work, 
No. 338, from Southampton (Hartley Institute) 
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Painted Studies of Tone.—A silver medal is given to P. 
Kerr, of Edinburgh (Male School), for his study, No. 26, which 
excellently fulfils the object with which the prizes for studies 
of tone are offered. A bronze medal is given for another able 
study of tone, light, and shadow, No. 160, by Annie Seaton, of 
Sheffield. Several ably-executed and picturesque interiors miss 
the special aim of this class of study. A book prize, neverthe- 
less, is awarded to Marion Logsdail, No. 287, of Lincoln, for 
two cleverly-carried-out interiors, which owe their effect more 
to colour and perspective than to the skilful rendering of the 
relative tones between objects placed one beyond the other. 


Painting of Flowers without Backgrounds.—There was a 
good show of work in this stage. A gold medal is well earned 
by E. Birks, of Stoke-upon-Trent, for a set of 28 studies, 
No. 11, admirably executed in body colours on tinted papers. 
These are highly commended by the examiners for accuracy 
of drawing and the skilful use of a method which is well 
adapted for brilliantly rendering the transient beauty of flowers. 
The method is most useful to designers. A silver medal is 
awarded to H. Halhed, of Canterbury, for the painting on 
brown millboard, No. 21, of a reed, which shows great truth to 
nature, excellence of drawing, and skilful use of materials. A 
silver medal is also awarded to T. Ramsden, of Leeds, for his 
sheet of studies, No. 41, but principally for his painting of a 
hollyhock, the drooping of the fading plant being well ex- 
pressed. 


Painting tn Monochrome from the Antigue.—A very limited 
competition was obtained in this class; but a gold medal is 
awarded to T. W. B. Blacklock, of Edinburgh (Male School), 
for a painting, No. 4, of the Avdinous, which for excellence in 
all respects is the best work of the kind within the recollection 
of the examiners. A large copy of the ///yssus, No. 72, from 
West London, while noticeable for an unfortunate monotony 
of outline throughout the figure, gains a silver medal. 


Monochrome—Painting of Ornament from Cast.—A full and 
good show of work was presented in this class, and a silver 
medal is given to A. Palmer, of York (Institute), for an 
admirably-executed water-colour painting, No. 80, of a Greek 
frieze. 


Modelling from the Antique Figures—A gold medal is 
awarded for an Apollo, No. 7, from the Lambeth School of Art, 
in which the grace of the original figure has been well perceived 
and represented. A book prize is given fora study, No. 341, 
from South Kensington, of Michel Angelo’s S/ave, rendered 
in low relief. And in respect of this sort of treatment the 
examiners would observe that it is peculiarly suitable for plaster 
work. Modellers should test the qualities of their relief by a 
raking light, and the flatter the relief the more raking should be 
the light. Further, with reference to the relief studies, such as 
Nos. 418 and 340, the pose of the figure or living model should 
be adapted to the particular requirements of relief sculpture, and 
without perspective. The examiners would be glad to see 
greater practice in this branch of study, in respect of antique 
figures, models from the life, and from animals. 

Modelling from the Life, whole Figures and Heads.—A 
gold medal is given for an admirable study, No. 371, by W. H. 
Gates, of the Training Class. Kathleen T. Shaw, of the Dublin 
School, gains a silver medal for a bust, No. 22, of a man, 
which, although rather unfinished, shows thoughtful treatment, 
except in the rendering of the back of thehead. The good and 
serious qualities in modelling the face are rather remarkable. A 
bronze medal is awarded to O. Sheppard, of Dublin, for his 
skilful treatment in relief, No. 105, of a head draped with good 
taste, though the modelling of the chin is rather poor. 


Modelling of Drapery.—Three seated figures from the 
Training Class, of nearly equal merit, are draped in asomewhat 
rococo style. The drapery on the standing figure, No. 374, by 
E. Crompton of the Training Class is in better taste, and a silver 
medal is awarded for it. 


Modelling of the Figure for Decorative Purposes.—Gold 
and silver medals are awarded to E. Crompton of the Training 
Class, No. 370, and Anna Dabis, of South Kensington, No. 69, 
respectively for two caryatides. In both, however, the bodies 
are too literally rendered for architectural sculpture, partaking 
more of the character of life studies than of decorative treat- 
ment of the body. In future the examiners would prefer to 
have studies from nature and the finished designs based from 
them sent in separately. The Hanley School of Art gains two 
gold medals, amongst other high awards, for modelled designs 
of distinguished merit, notably a vase of classic shape with 
band of figures in low relief, No. 5, by W. Mills, elegant in 
proportion and design, and a jardiniére, No. 6, by John Owen, 
admirable for unity of design and well-considered gradations in 
the treatment of relief. 

The competition for prizes offered by the Plasterers’ Com- 
pany for horizontal panels of ornament intermingled with 
figures, animals, monsters, masks, &c., was good in number of 
competitors and in general quality of work. Silver medals are 
awarded for the two best designs by J. Cassidy, No, 49, of 
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Manchester (Cavendish Street), and E. E. Toft, No. 385, of the 
Training Class. In regard to Toft’s work, the examiners 
recognise the cleverness and dexterity of the work, but find it 
too sketchy. They wish the student had given more careful 
treatment to the figure. In Cassidy’s panel the examiners 
admire the breadth of treatment in the ornament ; this quality, 
however, is lacking in the two side figures. In regard to the 
friezes, No. 375, by Crompton, of the Training Class, to which 
a silver meda! is awarded, and to No. 138, by Cassidy, of 
Manchester, to which a bronze medal is awarded, the examiners 
express a wish to see a greater number of such works sent in 
for future competitions. The column by J. Willdigg, No. 36, 
is extremely well designed as regards the proportionate divisions 
of spaces, whilst the execution is of the kind and of the degree 
of completeness suitable to the material. A pedestal by J. 
Bailey, No. 30, is commended for its beauty of outline and fine 
suggestive treatment. A series of small studies of flowers 
treated naturalistically, by F. Turner, from Sheffield School, 
No. 63, gains a silver medal. 

figure Compositions.—The limitations as to time which 
have been imposed upon the students of the Training Class in 
the execution of such works could not be admitted by the 
examiners in their consideration of the merit in these designs. 
They would also remark that acute foreshortening of limbs 
should be avoided in the application of the human figure to 
decoration intended for flat mural treatment. 


ART PURCHASES. 


eee carved wooden pillars, dating from the time of Robert 
Guiscard’s conquest of Salerno, in the south of Italy, have 
just been purchased, says the A/anchester Guardian, by the 
South Kensington Museum. It is not certain if they originally 
stood to support a canopy or baldachino, or were the columns 
of a pulpit in the cathedral of St. Matteo, which was built by 
the Norman Conqueror in the eleventh century, nor indeed 
whether they came from Salerno at all. Possibly the more 
northern country somewhere between Naples and Rome might 
claim them. The style of their ornamentation, however, clearly 
demonstrates a mixture of Moorish eighth century, Lombardic 
tenth century, and Norman eleventh century art. The pillars 
are about 9 feet high, and of lumpy proportions. Their bases 
are square, with double circular bands round the lower end of 
the shafts. From these bands radiate to the four corners of the 
base four leaves. The shafts are about 4 feet in length. Upon 
the upper parts of them are figures and Moorish-looking 
foliage, grouped beneath the band or moulding which divides 
the capital from the shaft. The capitals are of heavy Lom- 
bardic or Norman type—four flat four-sided rectangular faces 
which increase in width as they rise to the moulded band 
surmounting them. A considerable archzological interest 
centres in the figures and ornamental devices carved in relief 
upon the faces of the capitals. In one we have a figure with 
a scroll bearing the name “Jeremiah.” An apple-tree and 
a flowering plant spread their branches and leaves over two 
of the other faces, whilst the last one is decorated with a 
well-known device in Eastern or Byzantine ornament of the 
ninth and later centuries, namely, two peacocks vw7s-d-vds, 
with a vine-leaf between them. The ornament below the 
capital, and encircling in three somewhat pendent groups 
the greater part of the upper end of the column is composed of 
birds and grapes and vine leaves, whilst in the space between 
the limits of these groups appears a circular many-petalled 
blossom, distinctly suggestive of the similar motive, derived 
from the ox-eyed daisy, which was stereotyped for centuries. 
into Egyptian and Assyrian ornament. Upon another capital 
we find a clumsily-rendered figure labelled “Zachariah,” and,. 
without describing the other details which embellish it, we may 
note the palm with pendent cone-shaped fruit on each side of 
it, which in its turn carries us back to an identical device freely 
used in Babylonian bas-reliefs of the eighth century B.c. The 
Jleur-de-lys, of an unusually perfected type, is also here wrought, 
though an almost equally good rendering of it is to be seen in 
the fourth century near Persepolis, where it appears upon some 
of the trappings of King Sapor’s horse. In the third and 
fourth capitals may be seen figures of a saint praying, two 
martyrs hanging head downwards, Adam and Eve, St. George 
and the Dragon, and a dove flying from a serpent which has 
coiled itself round the branch of a tree. But throughout the: 
whole of the ornament, composed of stems, leaves, and 
blossoms, the Moorish convent’onality in giving a radiating 
treatment to spreading branches and the variations of leaves is. 
conspicuous, whilst the semi-barbaric way of depicting human. 
and animal forms is analogous to that which one remarks in 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and the degenerate types of Italian 
Christian art of the seventh and later centuries. Near the 
pillars are two squat lions carved in wood, which once were the 
supports for columns, after the manner of such animals as are 
represented in thirteenth-century pulpits by the Pisani. 
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THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


HE Blue Book on House of Commons arrangements, 
which contains the report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the evidence, has been reprinted. One of the 
witnesses was Dr. Tyndall, who gave the following informa- 
tion :— 

Right Hon. T. E. Headlam (chairman): You are perhaps 
aware that the House of Commons has delegated to this 
‘Committee the duty of considering the arrangements of 
the House; there are no arrangements of greater consequence 
than those connected with acoustics, and of course it is a 
primary object that every member speaking should be heard 
by every other member with the greatest possible facility, and 
at the least possible exertion to himself. In considering these 
arrangements as to acoustics, a very serious and important 
practical question has arisen. By the construction of the 
present House of Commons, the floor is perforated, and 
through those perforations it communicates with an air- 
chamber equal in area to the House of Commons itself, 
and of a height of upwards of 6 feet. Through those perfora- 
tions a current of air comes up from the air-chamber below, 
and escapes from the House of Commons at the top by 
apertures spread over the ceiling. There is consequently a 
continuous current, arising from the chamber below, passing 
through the House; practically, we are aware that any 
individual in the air-chamber below hears what takes place 
in the House above, and it has been represented to this 
Committee that, as a necessary consequence, an arrangement 
of that kind must be prejudicial to the acoustic qualities of the 
House. We wish to obtain the best information which we can 
upon this subject, and we have therefore looked to those who 
are best qualified to assist us upon it. Under those circum- 
stances we have requested you to attend, and we shall be very 
glad to receive any information which you can give us for our 
guidance. 

Dr. Tyndall: I am not very well acquainted with the House 
of Commons ; in fact, I have been there only once or twice in 
my life, nor am I acquainted with the character of the air- 
chamber underneath the House. But I am inclined to express 
the opinion that the hearing of the members in this air-chamber 
underneath is not a proof of any defect on the part of the 
acoustic qualities of the House. I think that, for the most 
part, it is what I may call, without using technical language, 
the direct sound which is the most useful in a very large room: 
such I suppose the House of Commons to be. You can by 
perhaps distorting the shape of the room get some advantage 
from the sound being reflected from the walls, but I think that, 
as a general rule, in large chambers, constructed as our rooms 
generally are, it is better practically to extinguish these 
reflected sounds. If you will allow me, I will state a case 
which occurred to myself in the year 1865 in the Senate House 
of the University of Cambridge. The case is a very striking 
and instructive one. I stated it to a Committee in the House 
of Lords last year. I went down in the month of May 1865, 
being called upon to give the Rede Lecture before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. I was accompanied before the lecture 
began by a very cultivated man, who knows a great deal of 
scientific matters, namely, my friend Mr. Frederick Pollock. 
He stood at the extreme end of the Senate House; I stood at 
the place from which people usually speak, and I was perfectly 
frightened to find that my words were quite unheard by my 
friend, Mr. Pollock. In fact, the reflection from the floor and 
walls followed the direct sound in such a manner as to 
destroy almost entirely the definition of the words of the 
speaker. Now, here is a clear illustration of the prejudicial 
influence of these reflected sounds following the direct utter- 
ance of the speaker. I afterwards entered the Senate House 
with my mind quite made up for utter failure. The house, 
happily for me, was packed very full; the under space was 
covered with people, and a very compact mass of undergradu- 
ates filled the gallery of the Senate House. I looked at the 
most distant undergraduate and spoke to him for an hour and a 
half, and I cannot help thinking that they heard every word, for 
I am sure that if they had not heard me they would not have 
shown me the attention which they did. I believe that during 
that hour and a half, every utterance and every syllable was 
heard ; and this was entirely due to the quenching, by the pre- 
sence of the audience, of this very prejudicial influence which 
arose from the reflection of the voice from the sides and bottom 
of the room. With regard to the dispersion of the voice in the 
lower chamber of the House of Commons, I am inclined to 
think that it does not materially prejudice the acoustic qualities 
of the House. But I belicve that you have the advantage here 
of a very able man, who is well accustomed to make experi- 
‘ments, and that is a point which I would strongly recommend 
to the attention of the Committee, for there is nothing in these 
cases like direct experiments, which are better than all the 
opinions in the world. I think that it would be possible so to 
‘arrange matters as to stop those perforations at certain times, 
‘and to open them at other times, and then you could judge for 


yourselves whether any advantage arose from the stoppage of 
the perforations, or whether any injury arose from their being 
open. I would earnestly recommend the desirability, if possible, 
of making such experiments. : 

If I remember rightly, the Senate House at Cambridge had 
a marble floor, had it not?—I do not know. It is a smooth 
floor. I do not think that it would have made the slightest 
difference whether it was marble or sandstone or wood. I think 
that the substance of the floor had no appreciable influence. 

You attribute the difference in the state of the place, when 
you’ addressed Mr. Pollock, and when you addressed the 
audience, to the mere fact of the audience being there and 
covering the reflecting surface ?—Yes, presenting an absorbing 
surface instead of a reflecting one. 

Would not your theory amount to this, that it would be 
easier to speak in the open air than in any other place ?—That 
is a very fair question. If you could get into the open air 
sufficiently withdrawn from the sounds which usually agitate the 
open air, i think that you could hear with comfort as far in the 
open air as in a large enclosed space. 

Mr. Waldegrave Leslie : Would you put a sounding board be- 
hind the speaker ?—You would get some advantage from the re- 
flection of waves by a sounding board. If you have a parabolic 
surface behind the speaker, you undoubtedly get waves of such 
a character as to reinforce the direct waves. 

Chairman: Is it not essential for that purpose that the 
member should speak from one particular place Undoubtedly 
it is. ; 

Mr. Beresford Hope: Would a perforated floor create dis- 
torted and imperfect waves of sound, part of the sound travelling 
through to the chamber below, and part being reflected so as to 
make the speaking more indistinct than upon a plain floor ?— 
Upon considering the question, as now, for the first time, I should 
not think that the perforation of that floor exerts any prejudicial 
influence upon the sound, which would be prevented supposing 
the perforations not to exist ; but I again fall back upon ex- 
periment. 

Do you think that a glass ceiling is a bad thing compared 
with any other material, such as wood or groined stone ?—I 
think not. If you take an organ-pipe you may have the sides 
of the organ of glass or of wood, or you may have them of 
pasteboard or of metal, you get precisely the same pitch and 
timbre from all of these pipes, whatever the sides are com- 
posed of. ete 

Iam no musician; but I know that musicians occasionally 
attach value to wooden floors and wooden ceilings ?—I believe 
that they do. I am sorry to say that I differ from some of 
them; and a good many of them, I should say, agree with me, 

Sir Charles Lanyon: Did you hear the evidence which has 
just been given with reference to the temporary House of 
Commons ?—No. 

It was stated that the temporary House of Commons was a 
good House for hearing.—I did not hear that evidence. 

That I believe was a wooden house, the walls of which were 
quite plain, and very little broken, and it has been described as 
one of the most successful buildings for acoustic properties ?— 
Was the air space of the same shape as that occupied by the 
present House? ; sae a 

It was rather a longer House than the present House, but it 
was a lower House.—That is a very great advantage. 

I was just coming to that, as an argument against your 
theory of no reflection being useful; the ceiling of the tem- 
porary House was a much lower ceiling than in the present 
House, and was it not from the reflection of that ceiling aiding 
and assisting, that its acoustic properties were so good ?—The 
injury to the definition of a speaker's utterance depends upon 
the fact that some slight interval must exist between the echo 
and the direct utterance; if that interval be so short as to 
superpose the echo upon the diyect utterance, there is no injury 
done, but the reverse ; but if you make your ceiling very high, 
you augment the interval between the direct and the reflected 
sound; you encompass the direct sound by a kind ot 
penumbra. 

After all it amounts to this, that a speaker must be heard 
better in the open air than with a reflecting surface > certainly, 
your evidence in the first instance struck me, as it did the 
Chairman, namely, that it was tantamount to saying that the 
best place for hearing was the open air ?—It might have 
appeared so. : i 

We have been informed, with reference to the temporary 
House, that it was made of wood, and that the walls being per- 
fectly plain, all reflecting the sound, it was one of the best 
buildings which had been constructed for hearing purposes.— 
Exactly so. In order for the echo to be of any possible ad- 
vantage, it must follow so hotly upon the direct utterance, that 
one shall be practically superposed upon the other ; otherwise 
it is somewhat similar to the spreading out of an ink blot upon 
blotting paper; the echo is so related to the sound itself as to 
destroy, as it were, the definition of its boundaries. I admit 
that you get more noise—you get more sound ; but you get less 

\ definition, and definition, I think, is one of the most important 
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ae in speaking, far more important than the mere sound 
itself. 

Lord John Manners: Will you explain what you precisely 
mean by the word “ definition ” ?—I think that I can make it 
pretty plain. There are certain speakers (and I am sure that 
every member of this honourable Committee will have noticed 
it), who either by sume action of their brains, or by some power 
of their lips, give a greater clearness of definition to their 
words than others, that is to say, they do not allow one word to 
run into the other. I should designate by the term “ defini- 
tion” that power, so to say, of chiselling out each word so that 
it shall be distinctly heard, and shall not be permitted to blend 
with the following word. 

Mr. Beresford Hope: Would you not rather call it definite- 
ness ?—You may so call it, if you please. 

Have you considered the effect of draperies and hangings, 
and so on, upon the sound; do you think that they have the 
great effect which people attribute to them ?—Yes ; in fact, in 
presence of the experiments which I made at Cambridge, I 
cannot help thinking that draperies have a very great influence 
in me the reflected sound, and thus destroying the after 
sound. 

Then you would consider that a room hung with loose 
draperies upon the wall would be acoustically better than one 
with a flat solid wall ?—I should unquestionably say that a large 
room would be improved by such a drapery. 

Chairman: I will take an extreme case. Supposing that a 
gentleman spoke into a tube; by that means the voice could be 
carried to a considerable distance, could it not >—Yes. 

What is the reason why, if I speak into a tube here, and 
somebody else is at the end of the tube a quarter of a mile off, 
my voice will reach the person at the other end ?—The reason 
is that the sound wave is prevented by that tube from dispersing 
itself in free air. The question is an exceedingly pertinent one. 
A room may be taken to some extent to resemble such a tube, 
and you undoubtedly augment the quantity of sound in a room 
by having the walls round about you, but (I am speaking, 
remember, throughout of large rooms) you have a far less 
pleasing effect upon the ear, although you have a larger amount 
of sound. 

We shall probably have to consider what is the best shape 
for ‘he House of Commons, supposing a new one to be con- 
structed. What would you say would be the best shape ?—I 
should be careful in expressing an opinion upon that point. 
Volumes have been written upon the shape of rooms and the 
shape of houses, and so much has been written and has been 
found but partially effective, that I should shrink from giving 
an opinion on the subject. 

We have had a very good character given of the temporary 
House of Commons, which was longer, in proportion to its 
width, than the present House, and the ceiling was lower than 
the present one.—The lowness of the ceiling formed a very 
important point. 

It therefore somewhat assumed the character of a tube; a 
member speaking at one end was heard by a member sitting at 
the other end, and we have had evidence that Jenny Lind, 
having heard of its acoustic qualities, tried it, and thought it 
a most admirable room to be heard in; on the other hand, we 
have had evidence to the effect that it is desirable that the 
House of Commons should be square ; those are exactly con- 
flicting testimonies, and if you could give the Committee any 
evidence upon that subject, they would be glad.—I should 
myself choose neither shape; in fact, the best 
shape acoustically would not be at all a pleasant 
shape esthetically. The best shape, acoustically, 
I should say would be somewhat of this kind; a 
room of five sides, with the Speaker where the 
dot is. I think that a main point, in a large room 
such as the House of Commons is calculated to 
be, is to quench the echoes—to quench the re- 
sonance. 

Supposing it to be the case, as it is in the House of Com- 
mons, that speakers have to speak from every part of the 
chamber, ought it not to be a chamber of a symmetrical form ; 
a square or an octagon, and not one side longer than the other 
side ?—I am cautious in offering an opinion upon that point. 
On the first consideration of the question I should rather adopt 
a symmetrical form, but I have not given the subject any par- 
ticular attention. ; 

Mr. Hankey: With reference to the committee-room in 
which we now are, do you think that its acoustic properties 
would be improved by the ceiling being lowered six or eight 
feet ?—The body of air in this room is not very large. I think 
that it might be somewhat improved, for there is a slight reson- 
ance here ; but in a body of air so small, the reflection and the 
direct sounds are so closely coincident, that one does not prac- 
tically interfere with the other. 

Lord Elcho : When the Chairman asked you whether you 
would prefer a square or an elongated form, you said you would 
prefer neither ?—If all the speakers could stand at the same 
point, I should prefer the five-sides room already sketched ; 


otherwise I think the symmetrical form would be best, because 
you then would place all the speakers approximately under the 
same conditions, and would not give one an advantage over the 
other—the symmetry would be fairly distributed for each indi- 
vidual speaker. In an elongated room, for example, a speaker 
standing in the middle from the end of the room would be 
penny. circumstanced from a speaker standing near one 
end. 

Mr. Cardwell: Supposing it to be the habit of those mem- 
bers who were going to make long speeches, such as might be 
fatiguing to themselves, to take places convenient for the pur- 
pose, and that it was not therefore necessary to place the whole 
of the assembly at the same advantage for speaking, and that 
those who spoke from remote places would probably be only 
persons who were making short speeches ; would it be possible 
in that case to construct the building on any architectural model 
with a view to better acoustic effect >—I have given a plan of a 
room which I think would be productive of a better effect than 
rooms in general ; that is, a room ending in a corner; and if 
those who desire to make long and severe speeches were placed 
in the angle at the corner, undoubtedly they could be heard 
better than from any other part of the House. But this is a 
subject upon which there has been an enormous amount of 
writing ; it is a very difficult one, and I merely give you an idea. 
of the thoughts which have occurred to myself in connection 
with the subject. I do not think that much very definite can be 
said upon it, but I think that I am pretty correct in stating that 
the great advantage in a large room like the House of Commons. 
is to give the direct tones of the voice the strongest possible. 
efficiency, and to interfere with them as little as possible by the 
resonance of the room. But with regard to the various pecu- 
liarities of the present House of Commons I would again fall. 
back upon my first suggestion, which I think is the best one, 
namely, that experiments should be made in the present House 
of Commons ; and those experiments would be far better as a 
rule of guidance than any opinion which could be offered off- 
hand upon the subject. 

Mr. Darby Griffith: You have described your experience 
of the Senate House at Cambridge, in which there was too 
much secondary resonance. In that case the house was empty ? 
—It was. 

When the house was full by an audience, you have said that 
that secondary resonance was not injurious ?—It was not prac— 
tically injurious ; at all events, it was sensibly improved ; it was. 
so much improved that a voice could be heard at a distance 
which was perfectly impracticable before the audience assembled 
there. 

In practical terms, you would say that the objection to the 
empty house was removed when the house became full ?—I can- 
not say that it was entirely removed; perhaps if there had 
been 200 or 300 more undergraduates it might have been still 
better. 

The House of Commons, on important occasions, is full, is 
it not ?—I cannot say. 

Do you think that it might have been that the Senate House, 
when full of people, might have profited by the very power of 
secondary reflection of sound, which when empty was in excess, 
by overcoming the deadening effect of the mass of people who 
were assembled there ?—I am quite persuaded that if that 
reflection had existed I could not possibly have made myself 
intelligible to the more distant portion of that audience. It was 
simply to the removal of the reflected waves that the intelli- 
gibility of the voice was due. 

Might it, or not, be the case that the House, unduly resonant 
when empty, would profit, for acoustic purposes, to a certain 
degree by that excess of resonance when it was packed and 
crowded ?—The presence of the crowd of people actually de- 
stroyed the excess of which you speak. 

There is the greatest possible difference in the House of 
Commons when full and when empty.—I can quite fancy that. 
May I ask you, for my individual instruction, when it is easiest 
to hear in the House of Commons, when the House is full or 
when it is empty? 

When it is empty, is it not ?—I should like to be assured 
whether, if no low conversation be carried on, the hearing is. 
better when the House is empty or when it is full. 

Mr. Cardwell: Would you be surprised if a speaker to 
whom the greatest attention was usually paid, were to find 
it more laborious to speak in a full House than in an empty 
House ?—There you introduce a psychological question. If I 
answer the question briefly it will not be complete, because 
very complex effects are produced upon the speaker himself; 
you appeal to his individual sense of effort, and not at all to the 
hearing of the audieuce round him. He cannot know by any 
immediate consciousness how his audience hears him. [car 
quite imagine that a speaker with a full House round him may 
conceive himself to be called upon for a greater amount of 
effort ; but I am inclined to think that as far as what may be 
called the objective phenomenon goes, he would be heard with 
the same amount of exertion in the full House as in the empty 
House, and perhaps better ; he would certainly be heard better 
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if the room were large with the House full than with the House 
empty; at least it is unquestionably the case in the Senate House 
at Cambridge. 

Your opinion would be that the smaller the house which 
would conveniently accommodate the audience, the better for 
the hearing ?—Unquestionably so. 


(To be continued.) 


LEGAL. 


Bow Street Police Court.—May il. 
(Before Mr. VAUGHAN.) 

DISTRICT SURVEYOR OF ST. GILES vu. PECK. 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT (sec. 14)—NOTICE OF 
SHOP FRONT. 

Defendant had taken out an old shop front at No. 96 Oxford 
Street, and had put in a new one without giving notice to the 
district surveyor. 

The district surveyor had requested the builders to give 
notice of alterations done to a shop front in fixing new sashes 
and stall board, also altering the position of the entrance door, 
the cornice and pilasters remaining as before. 

Defendant contended that the work was only a necessary 
repair, and as such not requiring notice to be given. 

The magistrate decided that the work done was more than 
could be considered as a necessary repair, being a new shop 
front, and that to the extent of such alteration was subject to 
the regulation of the Act. ‘ 

A penalty of twenty shillings and twelve shillings costs was 
imposed. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Aylesbury.—It is proposed to add a tower, baptistery, and 
porch, to insert new west window, and to reseat Walton Church, 
Aylesbury. Mr. Brett A. Elphicke, 7 Great Queen Street, 
Westminster, is preparing plans for. the above additions and 
alterations. ; 

Lee.—The foundation-stone of the church of St. Augustine, 
‘Grove Park, has been laid. The style of the church is Early 
English. Messrs. J. Allen & Son, of Kilburn, are the builders, 
and Mr. Charles Bell is the architect. 

Wentnor.—The parish church of Wentnor has been re- 
opened after restoration. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. W. C. Bright, builder, Bishop’s Castle, from the plans of 
Mr. Curson, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Epsom.—The first new additional building to the Royal 
Stand, Epsom, has been erected at the west end of the Old 
Grand Stand, and consists of a large saloon 50 feet by 36 feet. 
At one side of the saloon there is a wide refreshment bar ; a 
portion of the room is partitioned off for the use of the telegraph 
department, &c., and beyond the saloon is the vestibule and 
entrance to the Royal and Club Stand. The entrance hall is 
32 feet by 24 feet, the approach to it from the vestibule at the 
entrance being cut off by an arcaded screen, the two arched 
openings on either side being filled with stained glass which is 
treated as a silvery grisaille with the royal feathers “ Ich Dien” 
on ruby, and the “ Fleur-de-lys” on blue as centres. The national 
emblems, rose, shamrock, and thistle, are introduced in the 
spandrels of arches, the central arch having the arms of Surrey 
and the Prince of Wales’s feathers on the keystone. [From 
the entrance hall a handsome stone staircase runs up through 
the building to the ba'conies and standings; a short flight of 
steps leads to the lawn. The dining-hall is a fine and spacious 
apartment, 50 feet by 4o feet and 18 feet. The Jockey Club 
luncheon-room, which is 35 feet by 16 feet, is on the first 
balcony. The rooms for the use of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are on the next balcony. 
Messrs. Colls & Sons are the builders; Mr. J. Hatchard 
Smith, of 41 Moorgate Station Buildings, the architect. .The 
stained glass is by Mr. F. A. Oldaker; the enriched ceilings 
are made of Messrs. Jackson’s fibrous plaster. Messrs. M. & T. 
Shaw supplied the ironwork. The terra-cotta screen was 
supplied by Messrs. Doulton. Lascelles’ concrete has been 
used throughout for landings, pavings, &c. Mr. French has 
acted as clerk of the works. The buildings have cost about 
11,000/. The Prince of Wales has, we hear, congratulated Mr. 
Hatchard Smith on the success of the work. 

Newton Abbot.—The Wesleyan chapel in Courtenay Street 
has been reopened after a complete renovation, at a cost of 
about 7oo/, The work has been done by Mr. P. T. Bearne, 


Newton Abbot. 


from the designs of Messrs, Rowell & Son, architects, of 


GENERAL. 


A Picture, Christ Blessing Little Children, by Eastlake, 
has been presented to the Manchester Art Gallery by Mr. 
James Worthington. 

Mr. Lawson Tait has presented to the Birmingham Town 
Council, as a memorial of the late Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, a 
sum of money to provide a silver medal and two bronze medals 
in perpetuity, to be competed for by students of the School 
of Ary 

Mr. Brett A. Elphicke, of London and Tunbridge Wells 
is preparing drawings for the erection of a brick church 
mission-room, to seat 300 people, at High Brooms, Tunbridge 
Wells. The High Brooms Brick and Tile Co. have kindly 
given a site, besides a handsome donation, for this purpose. 


Mr. A. B. Mitford, C.B., who succeeded to the estates of 


Lord Redesdale, has intimated his intention of erecting a public 
memorial to the late earl at Moreton-in-Marsh. The memorial 
will take the form of a building to be called the “ Redesdale 
Hall,” providing for a market, with a hall over for public gather- 
ings, meetings of local bodies, &c. 

The Lord Mayor, who will be accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, will perform the ceremony of opening the blocks of, 
Artisans’ Dwellings erected by the City and Central Dwellings 
Co., Limited, in Seward Street, Goswell Road, St. Luke's, E.C., 
to-day (Friday) at 3 p.m. 

A Wesleyan Chapel is about to be erected at Wetwang, 


East Yorkshire, from designs by Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 


Bridlington Quay. 

Shustoke Parish Church was struck by lightning and 
destroyed by fire on Monday: oat eet 

The Candidates for the district surveyorship of Chelsea 
include Messrs. W. Hilton Nash, Thomas Batterbury, M. L. 
Saunders, H. Lovegrove, F. E. Eales, H. H. Bridgman, &c.  ~ 

The Southern Railway System of the United States, 
which is of the 5-foot gauge, and includes over 9,000 miles of 
road and 15,000 miles of “trackage,” was to be narrowed to the 
standard gauge of 4 feet 9 inches, the work beginning on Satur- 
day last and to be completed for traffic by Tuesday. ~ie 

A Scheme of Trunk Sewers for the borough of Leicester, 
estimated to cost 132,000/., and designed by the surveyor, Mr. 
J. Gordon, C.E., has been recommended for adoption by the 
Highway and Sewerage Committee. 

An Offer from a private individual has been received by the 
committee of the Wolverhampton Eye Infirmary of 4,000/. for 
the erection of a new building for in-patients, provided another 
for out-patients and a certain sum towards the endowment are 
raised. : 

A Society named the Middlesex Natural History and 
Science Society has been formed. Viscount Enfield, lord- 
lieutenant of the county, has accepted the presidency. The. 
vice-presidents include the names of the’ Marquis of Ripon and 
Sir John Lubbock. 

A Large Pinnacle on Hereford Cathedral tower was struck 
by lightning on Wednesday night and the top carried away. 

New Sewage Works, costing over 140,000/., were opened 
at Sheffield on Wednesday. The works include main sewers 
throughout the town and an elaborate series of tanks, machinery, 
and appliances for purifying the sewage before discharging it 
into the River Don. 


The Building Committee of the Newcastle-on- Tyne Jubilee 
Exhibition held a meeting on Monday, at which the plans of 
Mr. Wm. Glover, architect, Newcastle, were adopted. 


The Peterborough Cathedral Restoration Committee 
will meet on the 11th inst. to consider the advisability of 
restoring the west front of the cathedral now the restoration of 
the tower is virtually completed. - 


The Dean of Worcester distributed the prizes at the 
Worcester School of Art last week. In addressing the students 
he said they had there one thing that ought to stimulate art 
more than anything else, and that was the cathedral, which 
should’ be a school of art and beauty, and high resolve for 
every inhabitant, not only of the city, but of the diocese. 


A Letter from a civil engineer in the Government Depart- 
ment of Public Works at Rome appears in the Lzncolnshire 
Chronicle, expressing his admiration for the old Stonebow of 
Lincoln, and hoping that it will be worthily preserved. 


The Caradoc Field Club made their first excursion of the 
season to Warton, and visited Trelystan Church, one of the few 
remaining chapelries of pre-Reformation times, and an 
interesting example of a half-timbered church of the four- 
teenth century, and which harmonises well with the scenery 
in which it stands. The church contains a portion of an oak: 
screen of peculiar design, apparently of Perpendicular date, 
and the one bell bears the inscription, ‘Sancta Maria, ora pro 
nobis,” and has sounded over the wooded dingles since the old 
days before the Reformation. 
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THE WEEK. 


AN interesting exhibition has been held this week at 
the house of MM. Launerre & Co., the publishers, in 
Paris. It consisted of the water-colour and other drawings 
which were lately prepared by M. Maurice Le torr, for 
the new edition of “ Lazarille de Tormes.” In style the 
drawings correspond with those in the “ Manon-Lescaut ” 
and the “Sentimental Journey,” lately published, and 
which are also brought out with the text in English. Like 
his late brother, M. Maurice Letorr has made a special 
study of the manners and customs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The publishers, therefore, antici- 
pated a great success when they asked him to illustrate the 
books we have named, and they were not disappointed. 
In the “ Lazarille de Tormes” there will be over a hundred 
illustrations in the text, and M. Lexorr will also etch ten 
plates to be printed separately. 


In spite of the “hard times,” high prices are obtained 
at the Hotel Drouot for pictures, although the sums may 
appear small if tested by the London standard. On Satur- 
day 40,000 frs. were paid for one of DeELAcrorx’s best 
works, Bussy d Anglas and the National Convention; it is to 
go to the Musée at Bourdeaux. For the Christ sleeping 
during the Tempest, by the same artist, the price was 14,000 
frs. Corot’s works are now in favour in the auction-room. 
His Forest of Coubron sold for 25,500 frs.; A Scene near 
Yport, for 18,000 frs.; and another landscape with small 
figures, called Orpheus and Eurydice, for 20,100 frs. 
MILtET’s works also sell well, for on the same day his 
Goose-girl realised 29,100 frs. The figures are satisfactory 
to investors, but they would appear more remarkable if they 
were contrasted with the small sums received by the painters 
for each of the works. 


A MOST interesting collection of drawings and sketches 
by the late RicHarp Doyte was sold by auction on Monday. 
Besides a fair number of the finished drawings, landscapes, 
and fairy subjects which were in the Doyle exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the collection included a multitude of 
small sketches that have never been seen in public before. 
Amongst these were the wonderful Comic Alphabet, done 
when the precocious artist was only twelve years old, and 
Comic Friezes, of which two only were engraved ; sketch- 
books contained portraits, caricatures, and fancy subjects, 
but one of the most curious works was a copy of the Royal 
Academy Catalogue for 1850, adorned with a multitude of 
comic versions of the pictures, for which DoyLe received 
23/. 2s. This was purchased by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 
The amount realised by the sale was 934/, the highest. price 
given being 60/. 18s. for the Zriumphant Mother Queen, 
bought by Mr. AcNEw. 


Tue French amateurs are not a little proud at the 
success of three of their representatives who have been _ in- 
cluded among the “ Mentions Honorables” of the Salon. 
In painting, it is the Princess Scitta Rurro, who studied 
under several of the leading artists. In engraving, it is the 
Princess JEANNE BONAPARTE, who works on wood instead 
of copper. In sculpture, it is the Vicomte GEOFFROY DE 
RUILLE, who has a plaster group. The French amateurs 
wisely consider that architecture demands a training that is 
not to be obtained in the time that is available amidst the 
exigencies of fashionable life. 


THE project is again revived of erecting a museum. in 
Paris to be occupied with souvenirs of the Revolution of 
1789. The site proposed as most appropriate is on the 
vacant ground where the Tuileries once stood. A building 


of glass and iron is suggested, and it would necessarily be a. 


Crystal Palace on a large scale, for the museum is intended to 
serve more than one purpose. There will be first the museum 
in which pictures, statues, busts, medallions, engravings, 
costumes, arms, and other commemorative objects will be 
placed. In special galleries will be a series of pictures 
representative of the history of the French people from the 


earliest times, indicating the whole of the causes which led 
to the Revolution, A large hall will be appropriated to con- 
ferences on the Revolution and on the progress of the 
human race. Concerts will also be given of eighteenth- 
century music, and animated representations of revolutionary 
incidents. A library will form an important part of the 
undertaking. ’ 


A MEETING of the respective committees for the erection 
of the new Barony parish church took place on Monday 
evening in Glasgow. The competitive plans were examined, 
and in accordance with the recommendation of Mr. PEARSON, 
R.A., it was decided to select the plans submitted under the 
motto ‘‘Simplicity.” The authors of the plans are Messrs. 
JoHN Burnet,& Sons, of Glasgow, who also submitted alter- 
native plans. The estimated cost of carrying out the work, 
according to the selected plans, is put down as 13,090/. 


THE Chateau de Chambord is certain to become the 
property of the French nation. It was purchased by a 
number of Royalists and presented to the late Comte DE 
CHAMBORD. On his death it became the property of his 
widow, who, instead of bequeathing it to the Orleanist 
family, made it over to a nephew, the Comte DE Barbi, 
who paid recently 375,000 francs as legacy duty on the 
value of the building. A law was passed a few days ago 
by the Senate for the conservation of monuments and works 
of art having a national interest, which was introduced 
specially with a view to save the Renaissance palace of 
Chambord. By the fifth clause the Government acquires 
the right to expropriate any national monument which the 
owner will not allow to be classified. It will therefore be 
impossible for Comte DE BarpI to dispose of the building, 
to alter it, or to remove it, and his wisest plan will be to 
make terms with the authorities for ceding its possession to 
them. The question will then arise what use can be made 
of it? 


In respect to the filling up of the excavations of the old 
Roman city of Silchester, Mr. W. Money, F.S.A., of 
Newbury, as local secretary for the Society of Antiquaries, 
has received a reply from the Duke of WELLINGTON’s 
secretary. He says :—‘“I am directed by the Duke of 
WELLINGTON to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 14th inst., giving cover to a copy of.a resolution 
adopted at the recent annual meeting of the Newbury Dis- 
trict Field Club, on the subject of the Silchester excavations. 
The Duke has made inquiry since the receipt of your letter, 
and finds that one of the baths, not the principal one 
(which is now being covered by a corrugated iron roof) 
has been partially filled in, and without his knowledge or 
consent. This operation was put a stop to at once by 
Mr. MousLey, with the Duke’s entire approval.. I may add, 
that it isthe Duke’s wish that anything. really valuable 
should, remain untouched, and he has already given orders 
for sheds to be erected over the most -interesting parts of 
the excavations.” 


Works and projects for rebuilding in Naples are re- 
ported to be proceeding more actively at present.. There 
appears to be no lack of projected improvements, but in 
Naples, as elsewhere, one of the functions of a Government 
Department of Public Works would appear to be to put to 
rest rather than to promote works of improvement. The 
activity of the municipality is, however, in marked con- 
trast. At its last meeting the contract for the construction ° 
of a new quarter in face of the sea on the line running 
towards the railway station was approved. It is to be 
called “ Margherita di Savoia,” and, while replacing a most 
offensive quarter of the city and destroying nests of pesti-— 
lence, it will add much to the beauty of that part of Naples, - 
Another vast improvement which will be easily recognised 
by those who know the city will be the opening of the road 
from the Municipal Palace to the Lanterna and Molo. To 
effect this the “curtain” which now conceals the most 
beautiful relic of. Medizeval architecture will be demolished, 
and the historic gate of the castle—the Gate of ALFonso of 
Arragon—will be brought out to view. But the sea will be 
lost to. the eyes of those who pass up and down this new 
road, which, according to. present. projects, will be termi- 
nated with vast buildings connected with the Porto Franco, 


THE PARIS SALON. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. ] 


F the pictures in the galleries of the Salon could be taken 

as decisive evidence of the state of art in France, we 
could safe'y conclude that the artists had resolved to make 
genre prominent henceforth. But against that view we must 
place the condition of affairs in the present time. Pictures 
of undoubted merit, which have received praise from all the 
critics when exhibited, are to be seen lying unsold in the 
artists’ studios. It is natural for the painters to suppose 
that they have been aiming too high, and that if they are to 
satisfy the modern market it is necessary to produce subjects 
of a less exalted kind. A picture of a lean pig searching for 
truffles, or one of a group of men examining a pig for trichi- 
nosis, some years back would not be accepted in the Salon ; 
but now the two are admired, and it is probable both will 
be purchased by some restaurateur. If so, everyone will 
say the artists are wise in their generation. Another thing 
to be taken into account is the modern use of photography, 
which has developed in Paris to an extent that seems almost 
incredible. Copies of the Salon pictures in various sizes are 
produced by rival publishers, and are to be had in almost 
every street in Paris. It is well known that an artist re- 
ceives a royalty on all the photographs (the small as well as 
the large) from his pictures. He is therefore likely, when he 
commences a picture, to think of the possibility of its repro- 
duction. Now there are three classes of photographs which 
are readily sold, viz., nudities, sensational historic pictures, 
and subjects from everyday life. It would be easy to point 
to pictures of the first class which evidently were painted 
with a view to reproduction, and without expectation of 
finding a purchaser for the picture. It is not a difficult 
class of work. As it is desirable to have the figures as large 
as possible, a single one will serve better than many. 
Historic pictures that will appeal to the crowd of Paris are 
not those which are best adapted for public buildings. The 
photographer knows his patrons, and works which are really 
good are passed over by him in his selection. Genre is, 
however, understood by all, and there is accordingly a 
temptation before a painter to substitute fisherwomen, 
sempstresses, or opera dancers ex déshadillé for figures that 
are supposed to be academical. The former may not only 
increase his popularity but bring him in a revenue. It is 
therefore unsafe to be dogmatic about the tendencies of 
French art if we only judge by the Salon. Some painters 
have taken a gloomy view of the situation, and will not 
exhibit there ; nay, some will no longer paint for the multi- 
tude. M. Emite SicNoL is one instance. Although a 
member of the Institut, his works have not been seen lately 
in the Salon ; he feels he is not adapted to please the new 
generation. Other men lose heart, and will not finish their 
pictures, although they can claim admission for them as a 
matter of right. 
It must also be remembered that there are influences at 
work which operate on men’s thoughts and affect their 
critical judgment. In literature there is no longer reverence 
for books which a few years since were accepted as classics. 
They are supposed to be too conventional, and are sup- 
planted by works in which there is no attempt at literary art. 
So in painting we find the strangest effects admired if they 
are supposed to be real. It would be difficult to name a 
picture which receives so much attention in the Salon as a 
figure of a lady, one-half of whose face and neck is painted 
in a strong chrome-yellow while the other half tends to 
purple. But it is supposed to be a truthful record of what 
was observed during a sunset at Fontainebleau, and, seeing 
its success, the Impressionists have reason to complain that 
so large a number of similar works were excluded. When 
reality of this kind is sought after it is almost impossible to 
paint scriptural, historical, or imaginative subjects that will 
comply with its conditions. There is always, however, a 
possibility that a painting which is illustrative of a biblical 
event will find a purchaser who may intend to bestow it 
on achurch or convent. This year we see paintings of the 
class, and the contrast between them and their neighbours 
is often very odd. M. BELLANGER has a Christ Crucified 
which would serve in one of the courts of law, for as yet all 
images and pictures of the kind have not been removed. 
M. Henri Levy has a very remarkable picture of Zhe Death 
of St. Fohn the Baptist, showing the executioners descend- 
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ing into the cell of the Precursor, who, nothing daunted by 
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the sight, still proclaims the truth. It has not only im- 
passioned force but the richness of colour and powerful 
chiaro-oscuro of which the artist is master. M. BRaAMTOor 
prefers Old Testament scenes, and his Friends of Job is an 
impressive representation of the text. M.CHaRLes BRUN 
is so reverential in his Visitation that his work might hang 
in a convent chapel. M. DEvVILLARD attempts the Holy 
Family, a subject which is supposed to be beyond a modern 
artist, and has succeeded. M. Dupuis has a fine altar: 
piece in his Christ au Tombeau. In some of the Scriptural, 
pictures the figures are clothed in the costume of the 
peasants of France. ‘This is an innovation which was intro- 
duced two or three years since. Besides the novelty, it has. 
its use, for it enables the congregations of village churches: 
to observe the relation between the characters and them- 
selves. But while something can be said for that mode of 
treatment, and there are precedents for it in the best ages of 
art, the strongest condemnation is deserved by artists who 
paint ugly models in their nudity and then call the subjects 
Eve, SALOME, or MAGDALEN. This is a degradation of Scrip- 
ture. As for SALOME, it may always be assumed that many 
representations of her will be seen in a Salon exhibition. It 
is one of the stock subjects. ; 
Opinions will differ about the Madness of Nabuchodonosor. 
According to M. RocHEcRossr’s interpretation, the monarch 
in his folly did not go out into the fields and feed on grass,, 
but wallowed in a narrow place like a hog. We see him 
lying at full length amidst garbage in the darkness at the 
foot of a flight of steps, down which the terrified officials. 
approach their master. It is not a pleasant picture, but, 
like every work of the young painter, it is marked by origin- 
ality. M. Ursatn Bourceois, who is better known as @ 
decorator, has a Martyrdom of St. Andreu', in which the 
fervid desire of the Saint to die is expressed with a vigour 
that recalls the Italians. It is intended for Montreal. 
Historical painting is apparently not in fashion just now,. 
and several of the works of that class in the Salon come 
from foreigners. The best of them is, however, a French 
picture. We refer to M. Benjamin Constant’s Justinien, 
which has been removed from the Sa/ox carré to the landing 
of the staircase, where the conflicting lights and the white- 
walls play sad havoc with the sumptuous robes of the emperor 
and the councillors, and with the marbles, gold, enamels, 
and mosaics. The members of the court are seated in a. 
row, while in front an old man on his knees reads a petition. 
This is certainly the picture of the year, and was entitled to 
the médaille @honneur. It is not equal in colour to the 
artist’s Judith, which at last has found a place in the Salon ;, 
but the modelling of the figures, the variety of expression, 
and the clearness with which the story is told leave an im- 
pression which is not easily effaced. The largest canvas in. 
the galleries is the Sfoliarum of M. Juan Luna, a native of 
one of the Philippine Islands. In all theatres a peep be- 
hind the scenes dispels illusions. Here we see the vaults- 
of a Roman amphitheatre, from which the bodies of the. 
slain gladiators are being dragged by brutal attendants ins 
order to make room for the victims of the next day’s enter- 
tainment. In their eagerness to get through the work, the 
men thrust aside those who have come through curiosity or 
from some deeper interest. Here and there, amidst the 
chaos, women are lamenting over a husband or a son. It. 
is a terrible commentary on Roman magnificence. M. 
Luna has shirked nothing, and the vividness of the picture 
is painful. The figures are larger than life, and show the 
painter’s mastery of the figure. But it is evident he was of 
opinion that in such a case he must not seek to gain applause 
as a colourist, and the severity increases the horror. It is 
not a pleasant picture, but it would have its use near a 
college where there are professors who are enthusiastic 
about Roman manners. Zhe Death of Agamemnon, by M. 
CHALON, bears a good deal of resemblance to M. Luna’s. 
work in its treatment ; but the two painters did not even 
study in the same school. M. BorpEs’s Death of Pretex- 
tatus represents the old bishop amidst his attendants de- 
nouncing the queen, who was the instigator of the crime. It. 
is an able work, and suggests that France has a new ex- 
ponent of the Merovingian age. Royalty of a different kind. 
is exemplified in M. Casanova’s Ferdinand, where the 


Spanish king is seen attending twelve beggars. The picture 
is, however, hung too high—an objection that can rarely be 
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made in the Salon. In the same room, M. Cuicor repre- 
sents, on a large scale, the Zscapfe of Marius, and denotes 
the calmness of the warrior without exaggeration. It needs 
courage to paint a picture of this kind, for the Roman scenes 
that are in favour are of a different class. _M. BOULANGER’S 
Loman Slave Dealer was one of the first purchased by the 
society which corresponds with the English Art Union. 
The picture is small, but full of contrast and character, and, 
it is needless to say, is perfect in drawing and colour. The 
slaves are ranged on a scaffold against a marble wall, while 
in front is the owner—an embodiment of brutality. This 
masterpiece should have been purchased by the State. As 
a rule, the modern historical French picture has to repre- 
sent a scene of suffering. Thus M. GrorcEs-SAUVAGE, 
out of all the incidents of the life of the poet-scapegrace 
-VILLON, selects his torture in the Chatelet for a subject ; 
M. Drivon represents the burning of Urspain GRANDIER; 
M. Morrez the burial of a living vestal; and so on. In 
modern subjects there is also a tendency towards the tragic. 
In one room we counted five pictures of people dying of 
starvation. 

As usual, military scenes abound, and a shrewd publisher 
has accordingly brought out a publication to be devoted to 
them. It must be confessed, however, that not one of these 
pictures appears to excite emotion among the visitors. This 
-year M. Prorais has shown true pathos in his Bataillon 
carré, 1815. We can imagine it to be the night of June 18. 
The lines of the square are indicated by the bodies of the 
French soldiers, who -have all died at their post. A few 
English soldiers are lying near, but outside, and it is the 
artist’s intention to suggest that the square was never 
broken. We need not discuss whether that kind of forma- 
tion was ever successful with the French, nor do we object 
to the revival of the Napoleonic battles, for too many 
-pictures are devoted to the last great war. It is sufficient 
to have so good a picture. The terrors of the battle-field 
are disregarded by the painter, and friend and foe are shown 
as alike sleeping peacefully under the silent stars, whose lights 
are reflected by swords and bayonets that lie beside the hands 
which can no longer use them. . When first seen the picture 
secured so much admiration that many were confident of its 
obtaining the highest honour. Mr. James WALKER is a 
painter who should by right be -represented in the Royal 
-Academy rather than in the Salon, since he is a native of 
‘Calcutta, and in consequence has_ not 
honours to which he is entitled. 
soldiers will bear comparison with those by any native 
master. His single work this year is Za dréche, in which 
we see a party of artillery who have succeeded in making 
an opening in a wall which divided them from the Germans. 
-One soldier is slain before the guns are brought up, and an 
effort is being made to insure that the breach will not con- 
tinue to be an advantage to the enemy. The work has the 
advantage of completeness in its concentration of interest, 
-and in dramatic effect is not surpassed by any picture of its 
class in the Salon. M. Braumerz has two scenes from 
Champigny which are full of movement. Two of the best 
known of the military painters, M. Drrartte and M. 
-BERNE BELLEcOvR, do not exhibit this year. The former 
-is engaged on his great work, which will .be illustrative of 
the French army in all ages. 

Studio life is not fertile in subjects, although every year 
we see efforts to produce them. . When no incident is forth- 
coming, painters fall back on the déeuner of the model, 
-who is sure to be a nude woman. The number of times 
‘that subject has been painted of late is past counting, and 
this year’s exhibition will largely add to the total. One is 
‘grateful to M. Cormon for painting his own studio in the 
Rue Rochechouart—which is not a show-place—instead of 
an imaginary one, where all is luxurious and fascinating, and 
for giving his homely table with his friends around it, intent 
on a wit combat between one of them and the servant- 
‘woman. It is a genuine scene, which took place in an 
‘interval when work was suspended. The picture is thus 
true to nature, but on that account is not as much appre- 
ciated as those where models are seen reposing on Eastern 
couches. M. Bircer, a Swede, in his Un déjeuner chez 
Ledoyen, depicts a meeting in one of the restaurants on 
varnishing day, when’ good fellowship prevails among the 
artists, and, as a collection of portraits, is interesting. 
-M. Berreavx also departs from stereotyped lines in his 
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Camarade de Patelier, a young fellow posing in the dress of 
an eighteenth-century “incroyable,” and who, from his 
good-natured appearance, seems the sort of friend that 
would not mind donning the costume of any period. 

M. CaBaAneEL undoubtedly takes the lead with his life- 
size portraits of the priest and nun who founded -the 
charitable order of Little Sisters of the Poor. They are 
under the disadvantage of having plain black frames, but 
there is a power of expression in both paintings for which 
heretofore we could not give M. CaBaANnet the credit. If 
ever portraits could be said to live, it is these. It surprised 
everybody to hear that he undertook the mysterious com- 
mission for the portraits (he does not know by whom he was 
paid), and nobody anticipated success in a kind of work 
which was outside M. CABANEL’s special province. There 
is nothing dramatic in the figures, and no accessories to 
heighten the interest. The old priest is seated in a bare 
room, with a few books of records of his order, and a map 
of the world as adornment for the wall; but the place is 
brightened by his benignity and sense of satisfaction at the 
success of his work. ‘There is more energy in the figure of 
the nun, who seems seated as if under compulsion, and the 
list of convents on the wall behind her suggests that she 
has litile time to give to painters. M. Bomparp has a good 
portrait, somewhat similar in style, of FRERE SEVOLDUS, 
one of the artists belonging to the Christian brothers, and 
who is represented seated in his atelier. M. Pasteur has 
taken the place of Vicror Hueco as an idol, and his photo- 
graph is seen everywhere. M. Bonnat has an admirable 
portrait of the inquirer, who is accompanied by a grand- 
daughter. He is seen standing with the erectness which 
the painter imparts to most of his subjects ; one hand is on 
the breast of the coat, and the other is held by the child. 
The pose is characteristic, and the portrait has the 
breadth which we find always in M. Bonnat’s work. In 
another portrait, we see M. Pasteur in his laboratory, in- 
tently watching the action of some microbes in a phial. 
The portraits which have received the highest honours this 
year are the two full-lengths of ladies by M. JuLes 
LEFEBVRE ; but, however excellent, it is well known that 
the medal was a recognition of the work of past years 
rather than of the present. In speaking of portraits, Mr. 
WHuIsTLER’s Padlo de Sarasate should not be omitted. It 
is well placed, and holds its position in the Salon almost as 
well as when exhibited in Suffolk Street. 

The city of Paris is again creditably represented in the 
Salon by some of the pictures which the Municipal Council 
commissioned for the adornment of the Mairies. M. 
Baubotn, whose fine frieze was lately published in Zhe 
Architect, has a large panel for the Mairie of St. Maur. 
On the one hand we see several men upon the river bank 
occupied with great blocks of stone, and on the right is a 
cottage with women and children. ‘The figures are boldly 
modelled, and disposed in a way that seems peculiar to the 
painter, for M. BAupoIN thinks a good deal about the open 
space between the figures. M. SEoN, another pupil of M. 
PuviIs DE CHAVANNES, in Féfe and Travail has two of the 
works for Courbevoie. M. CoMERRE has figures of Summer 
and Autumn, which suggest the influence of his master, 
M. CaBanEL. The subjects of the two fine panels by M. 
EMILE Livy are Za Jeunesse and La Famille. As the paint- 
ings are generally intended for salles de mariages, it is 
difficult to avoid a similarity of subjects. M. HumsBerrt, 
in his panels for the Mairie of the r5th Arrondissement, 
gives two scenes from the Franco-German war, and this is, 
we believe, the first time in which the subject has been 
utilised in the municipal buildings. 

The city of Paris is not alone in giving commissions. 
M. Maitiart has one of the finest historical pictures we 
have seen from his hand in the Salon carré, which is in- 
tended for the Hotel de Ville of Beauvais. The subject 
is the enfranchisement of the city by Louis LE Gros, in the 
twelfth century, and the painter has adopted the praise- 
worthy plan of introducing portraits of some of the celebri- 
ties of our time, including his fellow professor at the 
Gobelins, M. CHEvREuIL. M. DE ConiNckK’s Winter is 
one of a series for the Hotel de Ville at Lille. 

The splendid work by M. Moncuaston, La Lorraine 
et ses enfants ilustres, in which all the great men and 
women of the province are brought together, is a com- 
mission. from the Faculté des Lettres at Nancy. Lyons, 
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which is proud of M. Puvis DE CHAvVANNES, will be the 
possessor of the three works which he exhibits this year, 
and which are incomprehensible to all who do not recognise 
the difference between decorative painting and ordinary 
easel work. One is an antique vision, in which figures of 
sculpturesque dignity represent Greece. The second brings 
us back to Florence, to the time of CrmaBuE, and suggests 
the influence of Christianity on art. The third consists of 
two allegorical figures of the rivers at Lyons, the Rhone 
and the Sadne. The whole of the works are uniform 
in style, and are unlike any other paintings in the 
Salon. Critics have objected to their austere spirit, 
but, as we have often endeavoured to maintain, the artist’s 
desire is that his paintings should be subservient to the 
building, and we must not, therefore, apply the rules to his 
work which are adapted to pictures that are seen best when 
in astudio. In addition to the works for civil buildings are 
the decorative works for churches, of which the Chorus of 
Angels, by M. GRELLET, in the outer gallery, may serve as an 
example, and those for private houses, among which we may 
signal the admirable Vertume and Pomona, by M. URBAIN 
BourGEoIs, and the Autumn, by Mr. BLASHFIELD. One of 
the differences between the Salon and the Royal Academy 
arises from the presence of works of this class. In France 
there is hardly a town which does not possess works that 
have been specially commissioned, and the price of a 
picture can never add much to local taxation. One of the 
noblest forms of painting is thus conserved, and it is also 
found that an artist who satisfactorily completes a work of 
the class has gone through an exercise which afterwards 
imparts an elevation to his smallest works. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
By Lawrence Harvey, A.R.LB.A. 


(Third Notice.) 


OTHING more plainly illustrates the nature of 
. British rule in India than thé character of the 
public buildings designed by English officials, and erected 
by the Anglo-Indian Government. Peorle are constantly 
comparing the British to the Roman Empire. If we are to 
trust architectural evidence, we must conclude that, while the 
two Empires differ essentially in character, they agree in one 
feature, that of starting from a small beginning and reaching 
vast dimensions. For, on the one hand, wherever Romans 
planted their legions they brought an exact copy of Rome 
with them. The remains of Roman work, wherever found, 
are identical. The Roman baths at Bath resemble in plan, 
materials, and construction the Roman baths in Paris, in the 
South of France, in Africa, in Asia Minor, and in Rome 
itself. Judging from their remains, the Roman villas in 
the high valleys of Switzerland, though they were exposed 
to the cold of Alpine winters, were in their distribution, 
details, and even in their heating apparatus, identical with 
the Roman villas of the sunny South. By this architectural 
evidence alone I would venture to conclude that the 
Roman was a soldier, and not a colonist in the English 
sense of the term. He Luilt his villas as he pitched his 
camp, according to the type approved at headquarters. 
His buildings contain not the slightest trace of an effort to 
please the taste of the conquered natives. On the other 
hand, a glance at the public buildings, the plans and models 
exhibited in the gallery of the Indian administration, will 
suffice to convince us that the Englishman treats the 
countries he has conquered in a very different spirit. By 
his public buildings in India it is evident that the English- 
man is a trader who considers subject races in the light of 
promising customers which he wishes to conciliate. He 
adopts as much as possible the native architecture, taking 
only good care that the sanitary arrangements be according 
to English notions. In fact, the Englishman displays in his 
architectural works the same spirit which inspires his 
endeavours to rule his subjects according to their own 
native laws. Asa trader, the Englishman is a disciple of 
St. PauL, “being all things to all men.” ‘The result 
is that the British Empire is more solidly bound 
together than the Roman Empire, although it possesses an 
army of Englishmen hardly equal in numbers to that of 
Switzerland. 
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It is therefore not only as works of art, but as monu- 
ments of political wisdom, that the buildings designed by 
our Anglo-Indian architects must be studied. Of these the 
post-office of Madras, by R. F. Cuisuoim, F.R.I.B.A,, is 

facile princeps. Judging from the model exhibited it is a 
noble building, nobly planned. The picturesque sky-line of 
the central pavilion, the towers and the wings is very agree- 
able, so is also the proportion of the openings and wall- 
space. The characteristic Indian details introduced, the 
pierced white screens, the Moorish bow windows supported 
by fantastic Indian consoles, all help to give an Indian 
character to the building, which stamps it as the work of 
fellow-subjects and not of foreigners. Under the model 
exhibited are cases containing the materials in which the 
building is constructed. This created in my mind some 
misgiving as to the effect of the building itself. The model 
gives one the notion of a structure in marble, the white 
walls of which contrast splendidly with the deep shadows of 
the arcades and the dark openings of the pierced screens, 
which seem also to be in marble. But, lo! amongst the 
materials exhibited there is not a piece of marble to be 
seen. There is fine plaster which would look equally well, 
but there are also coloured terra-cotta details of screens, 
which make me fear that perhaps the lovely white screens 
I admire have not been carried out as I fancied. : 

The Government buildings of India have not always 
been designed with the same political wisdom or as much 
artistic ability. In official architecture, during the reign of 
the East India Company, there are no signs of endeavour to 
study the native arts, and we might conclude that the 
policy of conciliation and compromise had not yet been 
developed. 

The oldest buildings erected by the English in India 
belong to the style of architecture fashionable in London at 
the time when they were built. In Madras we have St. 
Mary’s Church, erected in 1680, in a kind of WREN Classic, 
with cornice crowned by Gothic battlements, a true monu- 
ment of the Anglo-Classico barbarity, called the Church- 
warden style. More than a century later were built St. 
George’s Cathedral (1815) and St. Andrew’s (1821), both in 
that peculiar Classic which was accepted as art in the begin- 
ning of this century, a coupling of Ionic Greek porticos 
with the steeple of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Other 
buildings erected about that time, in 1820, as, for instance, 
the High Court and the Government Banquetting Hall are, 
of course, Classic. 

In most of the buildings erected after the Indian 
Mutiny, although they be not all in Indian style, there ist 
marked tendency to bring them into harmony with th 
climate and the traditions of the country. The Madras 
Hospital, erected in 1862, is Classic, but with a few Hindu 
features added. The President’s College, erected in 1867, 
shows a further step in the same direction; it is an arcaded 
Italian building well adapted to an Indian climate. But 
when we come to the epoch of the government of Lord 
NorTHBROOK (1872-1876), during which H.R.H. the 
Prince of WALEs visited India, and received a loyal welcome 
from all classes, the policy of conciliation to the native 
populations becomes most apparent in our official archi- 
tecture. To begin with, in 1871 we find Englishmen 
restoring to its pristine beauty TrruMAL’s Naic palace, a gem 
of native Indian architecture. In the same year the Board of 
Revenue Offices were built in Indian style, and a very fine 
building they make. Even such an uncompromisingly 
modern subject of architectural treatment as the Centra 
Railway Station is in harmony with Indian artistic senti- 
ment, although, strictly speaking, its style is Gothic-Italian, 
such as is found in Sienna, Perugia, and other places of 
Central Italy. At about the same time were built the 
Lawrence Asylum (1870) and the Government College 
(1872) at Cambaconam, in which Oriental native feeling, if 
not style, is obvious. The Senate House (1875) is purely 
Indian, and the Lying-in Hospital (1879), with its charac- 
teristic screens for shade and ventilation, is as Oriental a 
building as one can dream of. 

We now come to another stage in our Indian connec- 
tion. ‘The Hindu has not only ceased to hate us, but he 
has ceased to look upon us as foreigners. Brothers are not 
obliged to be on their best behaviour with the members of 
their own family—in fact, they seldom are ; and, therefore, 
we are not surprised to find-that the Public Works Depart- 
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ment Secretariat, erected in 1884, is 4 very bad specimen of 
our English Adams style, the Ophthalmic Hospital (1886) 
is an English cottage, the Government Offices, Stonehouse, 
Ostacamund (1883), are simply English suburban villas, 
which do little credit to our taste; we find also that in our 
present London styles of architecture are built, or being 
built, the Telegraph Office and other very recent buildings, 
such as Beeks Memorial School and the Adam Memorial. 

I fully expect to hear my suggestion, that policy has 
influenced our architecture in India, pooh-poohed. I shall 
no doubt be told that all these evolutions in the styles of 
architecture employed in the official buildings of Madras 
depended solely on the personal tastes of the different 
architects who have succeeded one another in the Govern- 
ment offices of that town. If so, why are the photographs 
of these buildings exhibited without the names of their 
designers being given? Is it not because they are, in the 
official mind, so much the incarnation, or, speaking of India, 
the atavar of the Government idea, that the personality of 
their authors disappears? At all events, we know full well 
that architecture is more affected by the spirit of the times 
than any other art, for, before a design can be carried out, 
it has to be accepted by a great number of persons. There- 
fore we can conclude that, knowingly or unknowingly, the 
architects employed by the Indian Government have written 
in stone the policy of their employers. 

Of course, I by no means intend to deny the personal 
influence of architects over their work. No doubt, to this 
influence may be traced the varying character of official 
architecture as one travels from one presidency to another. 
For instance, in Bombay the prevailing architecture is the 
late Mr. STREET’s Italian Gothic: it may be his work or 
that of one of his pupils. The principal buildings in that 
style are the Government Telegraph Office, the General 
Post Office, the Public Works Office, and the Law Courts 
_of Bombay, which are to be seen grouped together in one 
of the photographs exhibited. In this Bombay exhibit no 
dates are given, so that we have not any foundation to test 
any artistic political theories. We can only recognise that 
there are in Bombay many buildings uncompromisingly 
English. Such are the National Bank, a Classic building 
which resembles the new London Central Post Office; the 
Bombay Town Hall, a Grzeco-Classic edifice ; the Cawn- 
pore and Howrak Railway Stations, both Classic ; while the 
Asansol Station is an attempt at Indian architecture, with 
an admixture of engineers’ ironwork and other undigested 
details; St. John’s Church, Colaba, is such a Gothic church 
as one often sees in London; on the other hand, the Grant 
Medical College is a cross-breed between Gothic and 
Elizabethan, happily not often met with in England. 

Bombay, architecturally, seems loyal to the English 
connection, for there we find Sir CowAsH1 JEHANGIR’S 
University Hall, an example cf modern London Gothic to 
the very tiles on its roof. On the other hand, the Elphin- 
stone College has a Moorish character. Why? I cannot 
tell. Poona, a town about too miles inland from Bombay, 
presents us also with examples of English architecture. 
There is St. Mary’s, a church in the London frigid Classic 
style, which would not be out of place in a cemetery ; St. 
Paul’s Church, an acceptable building in Early English; the 
Government House, in Anglo-Italian Classic; the Jews’ 
Synagogue and the Sassoon Hospital, both in Italian Gothic; 
in good picturesque Italian are also the Financial Offices of 
the town ; as to. the Jubbutpure Railway Station, it is as like 
the river front of the Charing Cross Terminus as may be 
imagined. 

Of all India, the palm for unsightly unfitness will be 
easily carried off by H.M.’s Mint at Calcutta, A photograph 
allows us a peep in the interior of this building, where pure 
Doric columns, freshly taken from some antique temple, are 
embraced by iron girders, and traversed by enormous bolts 
to support the trunnions of all sorts of heavy machinery, &c. 
The view of the exterior of this stately pile, with its Greek 
colonnades surrounding forests of factory chimneys, is quite 
equal to the inside for common sense, taste, and refinement. 
Calcutta also boasts of a Classic post office, a close copy of 
our own Bank of England. He who admires the one is 
quite welcome to vaunt the other. 

A very interesting exhibit is the collection of photographs 
from post offices of various parts of India. With the ex- 
ception of a few which are undoubtedly in our own manner, 


these buildings give us a good idea of the ordinary dwelling- 
houses and other humble architectural works of India. 
There is a model of the Bardwan Post Office, composed of 
two storeys of arcades, segmental, resting on square piers, 
which surround the officials’ rooms, as the colonnades of 
the Parthenon surrounded its sacred sanctuary, with this 
difference, that the post office of Bardwan is a true specimen 
of cockney pot-house architecture. The post office of 
Bengal, those of Jalpuri, Koolna, Jessora are all like the 
Bardwan one, in pure cockney style. The post offices of 
the Punjab, or North-West Provinces, are not specimens of 
native architecture, but bear, nevertheless, the stamp of 
having been designed by men of taste. That of Rawal- 
pindi is in Doric style, such as was usual in England about 
fifty years ago. Those of Allahabad, Lahore, and Meerut 
are plainly treated; but with their broad Italian arcading 
and good proportions they have a dignified and somewhat 
Oriental appearance. In the interior of Bengal the post 
offices are constructed like the peasant houses, with thatch- 
covered bamboo roofs; such are the post offices of 
Hanskali, Nattore, Nilphamiadi, Bogoola. But in the hilly 
districts English civilisation asserts itself with post offices in 
the form of plank-constructed huts covered with corrugated 
iron roofs, as in Karseong, Darjeeling, and Toong. An 
interesting post office is that of Siliguri, a thatch cottage 
supported a few feet above the ground on wooden piles, a 
well-known feature of the Alpine chalets of Switzerland. 
What is the reason of this similarity of construction? Is 
Siliguri, like the Swiss mountains, visited by winter snows? 

I was happy to find that the Government had been able 
to make use of some of the old Mahommedan buildings, 
for they are well worth preserving. In Bejapur we have the 
Dowal Vakut Mahal converted into a dwelling for an assist- 
ant collector; the same has been done with the Adelat 
Mahal. The Sarai is now the district gaol ; the Urini Mahal 
is become a granary ; and the Arash Mahal is the residence. 
of the civil surgeon. 

What is architecture, especially English architecture, in- 
Indiacompared with the works done by our engineers, the rail-. 
ways, the canals, the irrigation works, which spread riches.. 
and comfort all over the land—the useful works, that 
have won for us the hearts of the Indian people by stamp- 
ing us as their benefactors? Whoever reflects on these 
grand results cannot help taking the liveliest interest in the 
models of some of the pieces of engineering here exhibited ; 
but I have neither space nor sufficient authority to treat this 
matter as it deserves. Some special engineering journal 
will no doubt take it up, and have notices written by 
specialists, who will have had a hand in these or similar 
works. 

A long notice might be written on the architectural 
works of our Australian and New Zealand colleagues, for 
their exhibit of architectural drawings is on the grandest 
scale. It makes us fully realise how thoroughly up to the 
mark our Antipodean fellow subjects are in all the arts of 
advanced civilisation, for they show us that their towns vie 
with our own in every way, and that our distant colleagues, 
can do everything as well, and even better, than ourselves. 

The building materials, especially the woods of India 
and our colonies, would well deserve a notice. What is. 
their value for construction, for decoration? What is their 
prime cost in their native habitat, the cost of carriage to 
bring them here? Is there any advantage in importing 
new sorts of wood into England ? 

Much remains to be said on Hindoo architecture, on 
the works in metal and in clay exhibited, and in textile 
fabrics. All these things interest us, for they give the clue 
to many questions of science or art, and they may serve to 
furnish our houses. But as the Exhibition is at our doors, 
the best thing to do is to write little, read less, and go often 
to study for ourselves. 


The “Illustrated London News,’ says, ‘‘ The will, with a 
codicil, of Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S., was proved on 
April 22, the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards 
of 42,000/. The testator Lequeaths his Homeric marble bas- 
relief, by Lough, to the nation, to be placed in the South 
Kensington Museum, and such works as they may select 
from his architectural books, not being duplicates of any 
already possessed by them, to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” 
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Heraldry and Decoration. 


AMBROSE POYNTER. 

NE fertile source we have, totally unknown to the ancients, 
from which materials may be drawn for decoration, 
carrying with them the invaluable quality of being in all cases 
significant as well as ornamental. I mean the science of 
heraldry. I cannot help thinking that the Greeks, who used 
so much diversity of colour in their architecture, would have 
availed themselves liberally of the tints of heraldry in their 
decorations, had they been acquainted with it. From the per- 
sonal allusions it conveys, it might be made a much more 
important feature than it even now is in the decoration of 
private as well as public buildings, and we have only to study 
the works of the Middle Ages for invaluable hints on the mode 
in which it may be applied. The mere display of shields of 
arms is but one mode. We shall find heraldry intimately woven 
into the ornaments of our Gothic buildings, and he who can 
read its language may often understand an allusion in what 
may appear at first sight a mere decoration. Thus one of the 
mouldings ef the tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, at 
St. Albans, is filled with an ornament which, on examination, 
resolves itself into a cup containing flowers, a device assumed 
by that Prince, says a manuscript in the College of Arms, ‘“‘as 
a mark of his love for learning.” Heraldry has not been 
neglected in modern Italian art, and a very well-imagined 
arabesque may be seen at the town hall of Foligno, where the 
ceiling is covered with foliage spreading from the centre, on 
the ramifications of which are hung the shields of Foligno for 
many generations. And at Macerata there is a church deco- 
rated in a very peculiar style, being throughout an allusion to 

the name of the founder. 


English and French Plaster. 
M. DELASSAUX. 


The English plaster stone is a sulphate of lime, destitute of 
water, except a small portion of sulphuric acid ; it is, in fact, an 
imperfect alabaster. The consequences of the chemical com- 
position of this stone are that, burnt and reduced to powder in 
the usual way, it is not capable of resisting the vicissitudes of 
the weather, and the small quantity of sulphuric acid it contains 
prevents it setting quickly or becoming hard. It can conse- 
quently only be employed for interior plastering, and generally 
tor works requiring but little solidity—its employment in con- 
struction is thus very limited. The stone of the French plaster 
of the environs of Paris is a sulphate of lime composed in the 
best proportions, the acids being almost equal to the bases ; 
properly burnt it preserves all its acid properties, and reduced 
to powder and mixed it becomes very hard in one day. Unlike 
the English plaster there is no need to grind it very fine, on the 
contrary for strong work it is better to be rather coarse ; it is 
only in decoration that it is employed as fine as the English. 
In France, along the borders of the Seine, the houses are con- 
structed with this material ; for solid construction, grouting the 
joists of stones, for exterior and interior decoration, and masonry 
generally, plaster of Paris is employed; for the latter purpose 
the powder is used rather coarse ; mixed with water it forms a 
factitious crystallisation, which adhering to the materials em- 
ployed gives them greater rigidity. Thus a vault formed of 
stones badly dressed and ordinary mortar would have but little 
strength, but the use of plaster with its properties of adhesion 
and augmentation of volume would insure solid and durable 
work. 

Architecture in Italian Painting. 


H. TWINING. 


Raphael was one of the Italian masters who had most re- 
course to architecture for the embellishment of his pictures, 
and although he did not always avoid the inconsistencies and 
anachronisms which contemporary artists were apt to commit, 
he showed an attention to circumstantial facts and particulars 
which very few equalled. One of the earliest and most beautiful 
of his works, known as Zhe Marriage of the Virgin Mary, 
now in the gallery of Milan, is adorned by an elegant building 
of sixteen sides with Ionic columns, probably intended for a 
synagogue, but not having anything Eastern in its style. Its 
appearance has however nothing offensive, but affords a pleasing 
accessory to this beautiful subject. In his painting of Pau/ and 
Barnabas at Lystra, this great artist has shown the same atten- 
tion to circumstantial details, and with the happiest results, for 
amongst the statues which decorate noble edifices, the statue of 
Mercury appears conspicuous, reminding the observer, at once, 
that the inhabitants believed St. Paul himself to be that god, 
and that they were about to offer sacrifice to him as such ; it is 
plain how much the historical account is elucidated by such 
particulars. St. Paul Preaching at the Areopagus at Athens 
likewise affords a successful proof how much Raphael enhanced 
the beauty of his historical pictures by means of tasteful archi- 
tectural buildings, of which the Classic orders, clearly defined, are 


perfectly and appropriately characteristic. In the cartoon repre- 
senting St. Peter and St. John healing the lame man at the gate 
of the temple which was called “ Beautiful,” he has introduced a 
number of spiral columns, richly and elaborately decorated, by 
which means he has marked impressively the characteristic 
splendour of the porch. But in this instance ‘his atten- 
tion to particulars does not appear to have been equally 
successful, for the effect is meretricious, and detracts 
from the solemnity of the subject. A simpler style of 
architecture, though perhaps less truthful, might have been 
better suited to the dignity of the composition. Neither 
Michel Angelo nor Leonardo da Vinci, although the first was 
an architect and the second an engineer, seems to have 
resorted much to architecture for the embellishment of their 
pictures. Nor did Correggio, who at Parma contributed so 
much by his frescoes to embellish the Duomo, avail himself of 
the beauties of architecture to enrich his most graceful subjects. 
The Venetian school of painting, however, borrowed a great 
deal from the sister art, and in this we may probably mark the 
influence of the architectural magnificence of the city. Gentile 
Bellini was one of the earliest masters who painted archi- 
tectural subjects, and during his residence at Constantinople he 
executed a large, and at the same time elaborate and highly 
finished, picture of the church of Santa Sophia, which is now in 
the Gallery of Milan. Another picture of the Venetian school, 
very remarkable for its architectural interest, represents what 
was termed the J/tracle of the Ring, so famous in the Venetian 
annals. It was painted by Paris Bordone, and the background 
represents the beautiful and highly decorative architecture of 
the Palazzo Ducale almost as it now stands. But the artist of 
this school who gave the greatest importance to architectural 
ornament in his pictures was Paul Veronese. By the intro- 
duction of architectural monuments on a large scale he im- 
parted great beauty and originality to his pictures. He often 
gave perspective depth and greatness to his compositions by 
representing these edifices at various distances. Further, by 
placing them on the most diversified situations he added in a 
remarkable degree to their picturesqueness. These archi- 
tectural arrangements afforded him the means of diversifying 
the positions and attitudes of his figures, which he represented 
alternately ascending flights of steps, leaning over elevated - 
balconies, or climbing up buildirgs n order to overlook the 
principal scene of action. 


Low Fireplaces. 


NEIL ARNOTT, M.D. 

The supposition that fuel burnt in a low fire gives out more 
heat, has arisen from the experimenter not reflecting that his 
hand held over the low fire feels not only the heat radiated 
from the fire itself, but also that reflected from the hearth close 
beneath it, which second portion, if the grate were high, would 
have room to spread or radiate downwards and outwards to the 
more distant floor or-carpet, and to warmthem. The notion 
that the fire, because near the floor, must warm the carpet 
more, springs from what may be called an error in the logic of 
the reisoner, who is assuming that the hearth, floor, and carpet, 
being parts of the same level, are in the same predicament, 
the truth being, however, that in such a case the portion of the 
hearth which is within the fender gets nearly all the downward 
rays, and the carpet almost none—as a candle held before a 
looking-glass at a moderate distance diffuses its heat pretty 
uni‘ormly over the whole, but if moved close to one part of the 
glass it overheats and probably cracks that part, leaving the 
rest unaffected. A low fire on a heated hearth is to the general 
floor or carpet of a room nearly what the sun, at the moment of 
rising or setting, is to the surface of a field. The rays are 
nearly all shooting upwards from the surface, and the few which 
approach it slant obliquely along, or nearly parallel to, the sur- 
face, without touching, and therefore without warming it. 
Striking proof of the facts here set forth is obtained by laying 
thermometers on the floors of a room with a low fire and of a 
room with a fire, as usual of old, at a height of about 15 or 16 
inches above the hearth. An experiment tried in two such 
rooms, in both of which thermometers on the pianofortes, 4 feet 
above the floor, stood at 62 degrees, showed the carpet not far 
from the hearth to be at 56 degrees with the low, and at 
73 degrees with the high fire. 


Italian Brickwork. 


Sir R. RAWLINSON. 


The lofty towers of Italy and the minarets of the East are 
for the most part constructed of bricks and mortar. I have 
examined the bricks and I have tested the mortar, and found 
that neither the one nor the other is better than, if so good as, 
the modern architect may have at his command _ The pro- 
portion of brick to mortar in the foreign structures differs, how- 
ever, most materially from modern practice. The bricks of 
Italy and of the East are very thin in proportion to area of 
bed—nine inches square by inch, or at the most inchand a quarter, 
in thickness. These bricks, or, as we should almost designate 
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them, tiles, are frequently set or bedded in mortar as thickly 
spread as the brick, so that there is almost as much mortar as 
‘brick. From my examination, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the permanence of the work is in a great measure de- 
pendent on this liberal use of hard-setting, tough mortar. The 
tornado’s sweep and the earthquake’s shock have alike failed 
to overthrow these slender and lofty piles, though many times 
they must have shaken, vibrated, and bent under the furious 
‘effects of the contending elements and dread tremblings of the 
earth. The elasticity and tenacity of the mortar, have, in 
‘my opinion, alone preserved the structures from sudden over- 
throw. It is a modern practice to stint the use of mortar. 
Specifications generally set forth that a bed of mortar shall not 
exceed one-eighth of an inch. It will be a new clause—but not 
-any less useful one—if at times we specify that a bed of mortar 
shall not be less in thickness than half or quarter of an inch. 
In tall chimneys or towers the mortar should be of the best 
‘quality; it should be ground by horse or steam power, and 
should be used liberally. Those who wish to ascertain the 
quality and power of mortar have only to visit the Liverpool 
‘docks, and inspect the works of Jesse Hartley. They will 
‘there find river and dock walls having in their composition 
almost as much mortar as stone, and the one as enduring 
as the other, although that stone is the hardest and best granite. 
With thin bricks and thick beds of mortar the Italians used 
iron bolts for bond, and some of the Eastern minarets have 
poles of timber enclosed vertically in them. Timber cannot, of 
course, be used in tall chimneys, but hoop-iron for bond is well 
known to the profession, and its aid is highly desirable for 
many purposes. Rods or bolts of wrought-iron, to give vertical 
tie, may be used ; but all tall structures should depend on the 
strength, cohesion, and gravity of the materials for stability and 
permanence rather than on iron or other aids. 


The Origination of Minton Tiles. 
CANON Rock, D.D. 

When living in the moorlands of Staffordshire, not many 
miles from the Potteries, it was my good fortune to become 
acquainted with that amiable and able man, the late Herbert 
Minton, and whenever anything brought him to Alton Towers, 
r I happened to go to Stoke-upon-Trent, our conversation, 
sooner or later, always got upon the subject ever uppermost in 
his thoughts—the potter’s ancient, time-honoured art. His then 
ambition was to keep a place upon one of the topmost branches 
of the commercial tree, by manufacturing the finer sorts of 
hardware and porcelain, richly gilt and beautifully painted tea 
and dinner services in china, and other articles of household 
requirement. His first flight, in soaring after a higher kind, 
was the production of dressing-table candlesticks wreathed 
with garlands, and plates with fruits and flowers in raised work, 
for the ornament of a lady’s boudoir. Probably the very first 
of the latter which was made by him he sent over to me to look 
at, and the then Countess of Shrewsbury bought it ; and at the 
sale in 1857 at Alton Towers it was sold under the catalogue 
number 1,228. During one of those delightful chats I had with 
Minton I urged upon. him, specifying the various purposes to 
which they might be decoratively applied, the imitating of those 
coloured, glazed, Medizeval tiles, once so generally used in 
flooring the chancels of our old English churches. “ But where 
can one find them?” asked my friend. ‘In many places,” I 
answered ; “for instance, in Great Malvern Priory Church ; 
many such are described and figured in the ‘Archzologia’ and 
other antiquarian books.” “Though, perhaps, quite well enough 
Yor your studies, that will hardly do for my purpose,” said 
Minton ; “I want not merely to see, but to handle—to turn 
over, to look at on both sides, to closely examine specimens of 
unknown pottery and china; to find out, as much as may be, 
the way in which they were wrought and ornamented. So, too, 
do my workmen. But I will bear your suggestion in mind, and 
we will talk of it another time.” We did; and he told me “it 
would not pay.” A few years afterwards he tried, and the 
venture not only “ paid,” but paid splendidly ; and so great was 
its success that such a revival of olden pottery not only has got 
into very wide use, but in many places and with many people 
the produce itself now goes by no other name than that of 
Minton tiles. 

Wood in Damp Places, 


H. W. LEwis. 


When unseasoned wood is surrounded by dead air it very 
rapidly decays, fine fungous growths extending through every 
part. After the rot has begun, the mere contact of decayed 
and sound wood seems sufficient to insure, by a catalytic 
action, its spread through the latter. This has probably led 
some observers to their conclusions, that the accompanying para- 
sitic plants, Merulius lachrymans (or L. vastator) and Polyporus 
hydridus, cause the decay. But the highest authorities now 
regard these growths as accessory, and beginning only after a 
suitable habitat has been prepared for them. Thus the fungus 
acts the part of a scavenger, and converts corrupt matter into 
new forms of life. The presence in the timber of the fungi 


spores is easily explained. The researches of Pasteur show 
that atmospheric dust is filled with minute germs of various 
species of animals and plants, ready to develop as soon as they 
fall into a congenial locality. He concludes that all fermenta- 
tion is caused by the germination of such infinitesimal spores. 
That they elude observation does not seem strange, when we 
consider that some infusoria are only ;;1.. of an inch in length. 
Admitting that they are only ten times the linear dimen- 
sions of their germs, the latter will be 5;3,,, of an inch 
long. But with the best microscopes we cannot perceive 
objects measuring less than =1,; of a1 inch. These germs 
might find their way into the growing plant through both 
roots and leaves. The whole tree is thus filled with the seeds 
of decay, awaiting suitable conditions to spring into growing 
organisms. The prolonged vitality of spores, made necessary 
by this theory, cannot bea serious objection, when we remember 
the vigour of the “mummy wheat,” and the unknown plants 
which start from the earth raised from deep excavations. 
Indeed, time, even when measured by centuries, seems hardly 
to affect the vitality of vegetable germs. But what prepares 
timber for the germination of the fungi spores? Probably 
fermentation of the juices and semi-solids of the moist wood. 
For fermentation, five conditions are necessary, viz., 1. Pre- 
sence of water. 2. Temperature from 40 degs. to 110 degs. 
Fahr. 3. Presence of a ferment. 4. Presence of a fermentable 
body. 5. Exposure to the atmosphere. Three of these condi- 
tions almost always prevail. Very rarely, if ever, can we main- 
tain the temperature of any timber construction below 4o degs. 
or above 110 degs. Fahr. Probably countless numbers of 
ferment spores are annually absorbed into the fluids of the 
smallest sapling. Completely excluding any construction 
above earth and water from the atmosphere is practically 
impossible. The two remaining conditions we can generally 
prevent. 


JAPANESE MEDAL WORK. 


\ JITH reference to the art of casting medals, Mr. Roberts- 

' Austen, of the Mint, in the course of a memorandum 
that appears in the annual report of the Deputy Master of the 
Mint, says :-— 

My attention having been directed to art in connection 
with medals, I considered it would be well to devote some 
time to the study of the methods by which the Japanese 
obtain the beautiful “patina” of wide range of tint for which 
their metal-work is so remarkable. At first sight such an 
investigation might hardly appear to be directly connected with 
the work of a mint, but the superficial tints of metals and alloys, 
upon which the beauty of medals in no small measure depends, 
is but little understood, and has not received the attention it 
deserves. The tinting of copper discs, from which the so- 
called “bronze” medals are struck, is conducted by merely 
empirical methods, often uncertain in their results, and prac- 
tised by but few workmen. The importance of such superficial 
films or patina in preserving medals from destruction has often 
been pointed out, and there is an interesting passage in Addison’s 
discourse on medals, in which he observes :—‘‘I shall only 
tell you there are two or three sorts of rust which are extremely 
beautiful in the eye of an antiquary, and preserve a coin better 
than the best artificial varnish.” My experiments were attended 
with much success, and I was able to imitate all the varied tints 
on a plaque of native Japanese workmanship, on which the 
autumnal colours of foliage were represented by alloys tinted 
superficially by suitable chemical treatment. Several artists as 
well as numismatists of eminence have expressed their sense 
of the importance of the investigation. I have also studied the 
method of producing the beautiful banded alloys to which the 
Japanese have given the name of Moku-me, or “ wood grain.” 
Accounts of its preparation, which have already been published, 
show that the precious metals, copper, and various alloys, all-in 
the form of thin sheets, are soldered together in superposition 
like the leaves of a book. Conical holes are then drilled into 
the mass, or trenches of various forms are cut through the layers 
of metal, the entire plate being then hammered flat until the 
holes or trenches are obliterated and the surface is rendered 
smooth. In this way the various layers of metal are brought 
to the surface, and the resulting effect is very beautiful ; in 
some cases patterns of great complexity are produced. A 
similar result may be attained by beating a thin mass of 
Moku-me on one side so as to raise prominences on the other 
surface, which is then filed level, and the banded patterns 
already described will be the result. I gained much informa- 
tion from native Japanese workmen now in London, and, aided 
by skilled artificers in the die department, succeeded in pre- 
paring many specimens of interest. 


The Athole Hydropathic establishment at Pitlochry was 
sold on Friday last for 25,000, little over a fourth of the 
original cost. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Epwarb HUGHES, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Huddersfield, whose death after a month’s 
illness has caused a widespread feeling of regret. Mr. 
Hucues was but forty-eight years of age, but his com- 
paratively short lifetime has been a busy one. In 1858he 
was the recipient of a silver medal from the Institute of 
Architects for measured drawings and descriptions of 
Killmallock Abbey. He was first articled to a Chester 
a:chitect, but afterwards served under Sir G. G, Scorr for 
twelve years. Eventually he settled in Huddersfield, where 
for many years he had a most excellent practice. Here he 
erected most of the public buildings, including the markets, 
technical school, abattoirs, banking premises for the Hud- 
dersfield Banking Company, and many Board schools, 
business premises, and church alterations and erections in 
and about Huddersfield. 


Ir now seems to be agreed that the decoration of the 
new Sorbonne of Paris will be entrusted to the hands of 
M. Puvis DE CHAvANNES. There is a good deal of 
wisdom in the decision, for the artist’s style is so peculiar 
that his works and those of other painters when placed 
together do not form an harmonious evsemble. The deco- 
ration of buildings by special paintings is becoming more 
general every year in Paris, and when the rooms of the new 
Hotel de Ville are fully adorned, a further impetus will be 
given to this branch of art. If it were not for decoration, 
many French painters would be suffering at the present 
time. 


AN interesting discovery of old coins has taken place in 
Aberdeen. The coins are of various dates and belong to 
various countries. English coins of the reigns of EDWARD 
I. and II. predominate, but there are also Scotch coins of 
the reigns of Davip and ALEXANDER. In addition there is 
a considerable number of French coins and ecclesiastical 
moneys, the latter bearing mitres and staffs. It is calculated 
that the total number found was from 12,000 to 14,000, but 
a great many were removed before the finder realised their 
value. There are several exceedingly rare coins among the 
number. There are several theories as to the circumstances 
under which the coins were buried, but from the dates it is 
conjectured that they were hidden about the time of the 
battle of Barra, fought near Inverurie, between the forces of 
Epwarp of England and Rosert THE Bruce. The spot 
selected would at that date be on the Aberdeen burgh 
boundary, near what was known as the Ghaists’ Row, 
on account of its supposed nightly visitation by ghosts. A 
bishop’s residence stood near the spot, and from the fact 
that there was no covering on the urn it is conjectured that 
it was buried hurriedly during a time of panic. The owner 
of the ground wherein the bronze urn with the coins was 
found was probably very much disgusted at having to hand 
the treasure over to the Crown authorities. 


In a work consisting of four volumes, three of which 
are devoted to text and elaborate illustrations, and a fourth 
to maps and plans, “The Architectural History of the 
University of Cambridge and of the Colleges of Cambridge 
and Eton,” by the late Professor RoBerT WILLIs, is 
announced as now ready. Mr. Joan WILLIS CLark, M.A.,, 
has edited this fine work, and also brought the historical 
record down to the present time by means of large 
additions. Mr. Ciark, in announcing the completion 
of the work, thus alludes to its original inception :—‘‘ The 
work now given to the public originated in a lecture ‘On 
the Collegiate and other Buildings in Cambridge,’ delivered 
by Professor Wiis in 1854 before the Archzological 
Institute of Great Britain, which held its annual meeting at 
Cambridge in that year. His first intention was to publish 
this lecture as delivered ; but, when he began to prepare it 
for the press, he found that it would be impossible to do 
justice to the subject within the narrow limits of a 
pamphlet. He therefore commenced a regular history 
of the colleges and of the University buildings, ‘prin- 
cipally,’ as he says in his introduction, ‘with reference 
to their topography and architecture, the acquirement 
and increase of their respective sites, the arrangement 


“contain more than one picture of the scene. 


of their buildings, and the additions which they have 
received from time to time.’ Failing health, however, 
unfortunately overtook him before the work was ready 
for publication, and the duty of completing it has devolved 
upon myself.” Examination of the MSS., however, showed 
that though the histories of several Colleges were nearly 
finished, those of others were only outlined. Bursars’ 
accounts and other recondite sources of information had to 
be consulted, and the magnitude of Mr. CLarx’s undertak- 
ing may be realised, seeing that besides the additions made 
the whole subject matter was re-investigated. . 


Tue Pont Neuf at the present time presents a busy 
appearance, aid it is possible that next year’s Salon will 
The ashlar 
facing has been removed from the part which was injured 
by the settlement, and apparently the face and backing 
were not well bonded. ‘The part now seen is independent, 
and but for appearsnce would answer all the uses of the 
bridge. The arches are filled with centering, and, as usual 
with all structures of the kind in France, timber has not 
been spared. Vessels are moored near the arches, on 
which much of the work is done. ‘The reparation is so 
uncommon a spectacle, it is not surprising that crowds 
of people daily watch the proceedings from the quay walls. 


Tue work of destruction at Shustoke Church, effected 
by the fire which was kindled by a lightning flash last week, 
has been, unfortunately, very complete. The building was 
a fine example of Early English work, dating from the time 
of Epwarp II. Shustoke has Jong been the seat of the 
DucpALE family, and the church contained many of their 
monuments, including the renowned Sir WILLIAM DuGDALE, 
M.A., Garter, 1685, the historian of Warwickshire, who 
lived and died at Blythe Hall, near Coleshill, and who, as 
herald of CHARLES I., assisted in planting the king’s 
standard at Nottingham, and was his faithful servant during 
the civil war. This memorial is an altar-tomb situate at the 
north side of the church. The efforts to preserve this 
appear to have been attended with success, but other tombs 
of the DucpaLes and their connections had been more or 
less seriously injured, some of them irretrievably. Old and 
valuable documents in the vestry, including the registers, 
which date from 1548, and contain entries of historical 
interest, were fortunately saved, as also the Norman font, 
said to be the oldest in the county of Warwickshire, and the 
peal of five bells in the tower. The roof of the nave was 
restored in 1872, and it was here the fire started. The 
pitch pine material fell an easy prey to the flames, while the 
layer of felt directly under the tiles prevented the water 
from the fire-engines reaching the roof-timbers. 


A vistror to Paris, when he sees the exterior of the 
Gobelins for the first time, is sure to be disappointed. It 
was one of the buildings selected for destruction in 1871, 
and the wonder is that any part has survived the fire. As 
in the case of the Cour des Comptes, the authorities seem 
disposed to allow the Gobelins fagade to remain in the 
condition of one of the “ dangerous structures ” of London, 
as a memorial of an unhappy time. Some improvements 
which have been lately effected in the district make the 
factory appear more dismal. A petition is now in course 
of signature in the district asking the authorities to do 
something with the building. It states that the work, 
although expensive, need not add to the taxation if the 
committee’s plan be adopted. When the Gobelins was 
acquired land in the southern suburbs was not dear, and a 
good deal was secured. The ground may have been 
utilised for drying when the factory was used for dyeing. 
But the land is of no use now, except to form gardens for 
the use of the artistes-ouvriers. At one time the sum of 
1,500,000 frs. was offered for the ground in order to use it 
as a site for workmen’s dwellings. It is now calculated 
that the gardens are worth double that sum. The money 
would not be sufficient to reconstruct the long facade of the 
Gobelins—for the cost is estimated at four millions—but it 
is also suggested that the balance might be made up from 
the funds which were raised to form a museum of decora- 
tive art, and which are lying idle. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PANELS, PLACE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, PARIS. 


N illustration of the noble statue in the Place de la 

République has already appeared in Zhe Architect. 

We now give three of the panels which surround the 

pedestal. They refer to scenes in the first Revolution. 

A corresponding plate of later events will appear next 
week, 


LODGE AND STABLING, BRIGHTON. 


"ae buildings have been erected by Mr. JAMEs 
BarNEs, for his own use, upon a very pleasantly 
situated site on the high and well wooded slopes lying to 
the south of the Preston Railway Station, and adjoining a 
new road on the Withdeane Court Estate. In character 
with the surroundings, the buildings have been carried out 
in the style of the old Sussex half-timbered brick and tile 
cottages. The architects were Messrs. CHARLES E, CLAYroNn 
and Ernest Back, of North Street, Brighton. 


CHURCH OF ST, LAWRENCE, CATFORD. 

HIS church, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
on the 15th ult., is the first of three churches to be 
built by the Lewisham Church Extension Association. 
Accommodation will be provided for about 1,000 persons, 
and the cost, including fence-walls, gates, &c., will be about 
7,000/, The style is Early English, freely treated, to suit 
the materials to be employed. The exterior will be faced 
with red bricks, the dressings being of Westwood and 
Corsham stone, from the quarries of Messrs. RANDELL, 
SAUNDERS & Co., who made a notable feature in the recent 
exhibition at Islington by erecting the porch of this church, 
to show the application of their stone and the careful way 
in which they work it. Mr. JoHN LisTer, of Aston, near 
Rotherham, is the contractor, and Mr. H. Roumieu Goucu, 

of Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, the architect. 


SLOUGH PUBLIC HALL AND INSTITUTE.* 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


HE annual meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 
the Hon. R. C. Grosvenor in the chair. The report of the com- 
mittee stated that the Society continued its work steadily, and 
that their efforts had been rewarded by success in two important 
instances, viz., the York churches and the Charterhouse. Much 
damage, however, was still being done yearly by the “ restorer,” 
and valuable buildings were being destroyed both in this country 
and abroad owing to the great and unfortunate movement which 
was started years ago. In moving the adoption of the report, 
the Chairman said it showed two things—first, that the work of 
the Society was exceedingly necessary, and, secondly, that it 
had been energetically and ably carried out throughout the past 
year. The Society had now been in existence nine years, and 
year by year its value was more and more felt, and it was more 
and more found to be necessary that a Society of this kind 
should exist for the purpose of protesting, of advising, of helping 
in the matter of the protection of these ancient buildings. It 
would be exceedingly valuable if they could in some way or 
other obtain a fund from which they could directly contribute to 
the repair of an old building. From time to time cases came 
before them in which an ancient building of exceeding value 
was in great danger of falling into complete decay unless some 
money to be spent on its repair could be obtained, and they 
occasionally found that there was no direct source from which 
the money could be obtained. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. William Morris, who spoke of the attempt to destroy the 
Charterhouse as an attempt to commit an audacious robbery on 
the public. The motion having been agreed to, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., read a paper, which he entitled “A 
Churchman’s Plea for the Old Churches,” in which he held that 
the evil they had to deal with was restoration. If men wished 
to adorn their church they must be made to learn that its greatest 
adornment was its past history. The fabric of the church 
should be repaired if needed, but the mischief of restoration 
was that new work made to look like old work was put in which 
was a forgery anda lie. A discussion followed, and at the close 
a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Micklethwaite for his paper, 
and also to the chairman. 


* A de:ccription of this illustration will be given in our next issue. 


THE ARTISTS’? BENEVOLENT FUND. 


N Saturday evening the 71st anniversary festival of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund took place at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. Lord Coleridge presided, and there were also present 
Lord Crewe, Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., Mr. George Godwin, 
F.R.S., the Rev. Canon Carver, Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., Mr. 
John Sparkes, Dr. Andrews, F.R.S., and many ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the fund. In proposing the toast 
‘Prosperity to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” the chairman 
remarked that it had been said that the world knew nothing of 
its greatest men. The point of that expression was to teach 


them how some men were checked and hindered, some cut 


short, some diverted perhaps, now and then, by a high sense 
of duty, from a career which they would have done honour to, 
and compelled to trudge along the road of everyday life, to die 
at last, as Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes had said, “ with all their 
music in them.” ‘That was especially true of the artist. Some 
were tempted into the path of art by a feeling which they mis- 
took for genius ; perhaps by the sympathy which they thought 
was power, or by a multitude of other considerations, and after 
a few years of struggle they found themselves face to face with 
starvation. There were others of real genius who were too poor 
to rise, and after a struggle of more or less gallantry fell into a 
base captivity, and spent their lives in enriching some vulgar 
tradesman, or became the real foundation of some fraudulent 
reputation. It was true of art as of other callings, that not all 
artists were among the unworldly. Any one who was at all 
acquainted with art knew that the supreme and magnificent 
genius, Rubens, was possessed of a high-minded and shrewd 
and tradesmanlike mode of disposing of his pictures. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds left a considerable fortune behind him ; and 
Turner made something like 150,000/. before Mr. Ruskin wrote 
a line about him. But it was to assist those who were not like 
Rubens or Sir Joshua Reynolds that that society existed, and 
the chairman concluded by an appeal on its behalf, coupling 
with the toast the name of the president of the fund, Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, who responded. Mr. Beresford-Hope pro- 
posed the toast of “ The Chairman,” and Mr. George Godwin 
that of “The Royal Academy,” for which Mr. Birch replied. 
Several other toasts followed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION. 


A Pie annual exhibition of ecclesiastical art will take place as 

usual during the Church Congress, which is to be held 
this year in the diocese of Ripon, at Wakefield, and from the 
historic wealth of the diocese it is expected that the loan 
collection will be more than usually interesting. Many of the 
leading church furnishers, embroiderers, silversmiths, and 
glass-painters will be represented, and educational works and 
appliances will also be included in the exhibition. The loans 
will embrace goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, ancient and 
modern, and ecclesiastical metal work in general, embroidery, 
needlework, tapestry, wood and ivory carving, ecclesiastical 
furniture, paintings, drawings, architectural designs for churches 
and schools, photographs, books, and MSS., and other objects 
of archzological interest belonging to the churches of the 
diocese. The collection of disused communion plate is always 
a special feature of the exhibition. Contributors to the loan 
collection are requested to send particulars of any proposed 
exhibit to the manager of the exhibition, Mr. John Hart 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


> 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


N Friday a meeting of the committee was held at Darling- 
ton to make the preliminary arrangements for the annual 
congress. Dr. Hooppell was appointed local secretary for the 
Bishop Auckland district, and Mr. J. P. Pritchett, architect, for 
Darlington. The following programme was arranged :—On 
Monday, July 26, the congress will open with an address from 
the Bishop of Durham at Darlington, after which a visit will be 
made to St. Cuthbert’s Church. Next day Durham will be 
visited to inspect the antiquities of the city, returning to Dar 
lington, where papers will be read in the evening. On Wed- 
nesday, Gainford, Raby Castle, Barnard Castle, and Rokeby 
will be visited ; on Thursday, Bishop Auckland, the Church and 
Vinovia to be visited. Friday: Richmond Castle and Church, 
Easby Abbey, and Brough. Saturday: Croft, Neasham, and 
Dinsdale, with the Church and Manor House, Sackburn, Mid- 
dleton and Sadberge, and Houghton-le-Skerne. Monday: 
Wensleydale, Middleham Castle, Jerveaulx, Bolton Castle, &c. 
Tuesday: South Shields, Jarrow, Monkwearmouth, and Hex- 
ham. 


The Leeds Town Council have raised the salary of the 
borough engineer, Mr. Hewson, from 600/. to 800/. a year. 
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THE LATE MR. JAMES STEPHENSON. 


WW TE regret (says the Manchester Guardian) to announce 

the death, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, at his 
residence, Dartmouth Park Road, London, of Mr. James 
Stephenson, the celebrated line and mezzotint engraver, and 
a distinguished member of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts. As a line engraver, he was certainly one of the most 
gifted men Manchester has produced. 

Mr. Stephenson was one of three sons of Thomas Stephen- 
son, boot and shoe maker, cf Staple Street, near Oldham 
Street, where he was born in 1808. His early education was 
mostly received at Thomas Rains’s well-known school, adjoin- 
ing Oldham Street Chapel. Before leaving school he was 
apprenticed to the engraver, John Fothergill, Prince’s Court, 
Market Street. During his apprenticeship with Fothergill he 
made the acquaintance of Henry Liverseege, the artist, who 
doubtless gave a bias to his future career. Out of his appren- 
ticeship, he made his way to London, and entered the 
celebrated studio of William and John Finden. Here he 
studied historical and landscape engraving, and to such 
purpose that he was awarded the silver medal by the Society 
of Arts for an original design of figure engraved in_ line. 
Before leaving London to return to Manchester he had done 
some excellent work for the then fashionable ‘‘ Annuals,” in- 
cluding some charming engravings after William Collins, Sir 
Augustus Calcott, Clarkson, Stanfield, Turner, William Daniell, 
Holland, Liverseege, and others. About 1838 he returned to 
Manchester, and established himself as an historical and land- 
scape engraver in Ridgefield, afterwards in a studio in St. Ann’s 
Street. 

Among his earliest Manchester works at this period were 
his engravings for “ Manchester As It Is,” published by Love & 
Barton, in 1839; two excellent engravings—Victoria Bridge, 
1844, and Smithy Door, for Parkinson’s “ Old Church Clock” ; 
and the frontispiece for Willis’s edition (in 1839) of Hollin- 
worth’s “‘ Mancuniensis.” About the same time he was busy 
designing and engraving illustrations for his friend Charles 
Swain’s “Mind, and Other Poems,” illustrated after Thomas 
Stothard, R.A., Liverseege, and Retzch. During the meeting 
of the British Association in Manchester in 1842 he was en- 
gaged on a large line profile engraving of Dr. Dalton, which 
sas subscribed for by the greatest men of science of that day, 
headed by the late Prince Consort. He also sketched from life 
and etched an exquisite small portrait of Dr. Dalton, repre- 
senting the great chemist in the act of experimenting at the 
Literary and Philosophical Society’s rooms, in George Street. 
For the Anti-Corn League he designed and engraved the 
member’s card, which in design and engraving was in its way 
first rate. He also designed and etched one of the League’s 
most successful cartoons, which Cobden once said had helped 
the cause more than a volume of his own speeches. For 
Bradshaw's Journal he furnished a spirited design and etching. 
For Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons he engraved portraits of 
members of the League, including those of the late Sir John 
Bowring, M.P., Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., and Mr. Lawrence 
Heyworth, M.P. During his residence in Manchester he be- 
came a publisher, conjointly with the late Mr. Charles Agar, 
the portrait painter, after whose works he engraved the portraits 
of the Rev. James Martineau and the Rev. John Rattenbury. 
About the same period he engraved Du Val’s portrait of Mr, 
Richard Cobden, George Patten’s of Mr. J. Frederick Foster, 
and John Bostock’s of one of the famous “ Cheeryble Brothers,” 
Daniel Grant. He etched and made many pencil drawings, 
including portraits of Richard Roberts, the inventor, and other 
local celebrities. He likewise acted for some years as honorary 
secretary of a former Manchester academy of fine arts. Two 
of his pupils at this period were Mr. Thomas Oldham Barlow, 
R.A,, the famous engraver, who resided with him at his house 
in Thomas Street, Cheetham, and Mr. William Morton, one 
of the best-known members of the present Manchester 
Academy. 

About 1847 Stephenson returned to London, since which 
date his old friends in Manchester have seen little of him, 
except through his works. Since 1856 he has been a pretty 
‘constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Among his work 
‘during the past thirty years we can only briefly mention the 
Aine line engraving of Lord Tennyson’s portrait by Mr. Watts ; 
Ophelia, after Sir J. E. Millais ; De Pretty Horse Tamer, and 
the Queen and Fohn Brown, after Sir Edwin Landseer ; Ay 
Ain Fireside, after Tom Faed; three illustrations for the 
Scottish Society of Arts, after John Faed, and engravings after 
Sir J. Noel Paton, for Messrs. Edmondson & Douglas, of 
Edinburgh. His last notable work was his fine engraving, 
executed for the Art Journal, after Mr. Orchardson’s popular 
picture The Challenge, which engraving he executed in his 
‘seventy-sixth year. He was an intimate friend of Thomas 
Landseer, the engraver, who was one of his warmest admirers, 
and who interested himself at two or three competitions for 
Royal Academic honours on his friend’s behalf. Among his 
brethren Stephenson was regarded as one of the finest line 


engravers of the century, and in vignette engraving of the 
figure was probably unequalled in this country. In private 
life the old engraver was a genial and delightful companion, 
and among his artist friends and old pupils his loss is deeply 
regretted. 


CASTS AND MODELS FOR SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.* 


V HILE I was in Italy in the spring of last year I obtained 

permission from the authorities at the Vatican to have 
a model made to scale of the largest and most important of 
the rooms known as the Appartamento Borgia, which were 
decorated by Pinturicchio for Alexander VI., the Borgia Pope. 
The extraordinary beauty of the decorations of these rooms 
was dwelt on in a previous report on a visit I made to Rome in 
the winter of 1884, and ever since that time I have desired to 
see some worthy reproduction of a portion of them for our 
museum. ‘The principal fresco painting in the room chosen 
has been copied in chromolithography by the Arundel Society, 
but the subject pictures, though very beautiful and interesting, 
are less rare than their setting, the gilded and coloured plaster 
ornament in relief, with which the whole of the vault is covered. 
This could only be reproduced in a model and by the help of 
the Cavaliere Mannucci, architect to the Vatican, a small one 
has been made of rather more than half the room. It is still at 
the Vatican, in the keeping of Signor Mannucci, who is looking 
out for an artist who can be trusted to copy the colouring and 
gilding of the ornament. Sir A. H. Layard and His Excellency 
Sir Saville Lumley, who, at my request, went to inspect the 
model when the plaster casts were finished, wrote in the highest 
terms of praise of the workmanship of Signor Consolani, the 
artist who executed it. 

The rooms of the Appartamento Borgia now form part of 
the Vatican Library, and as books and MSS. of great value are 
kept there, the authorities of the palace are naturally very un- 
willing to allow people who are not well known to them to have 
free access, and to come and go without surveillance, as must 
be the case when artists are employed to work there for weeks 
together. On this account it seemed best to leave the selection 
of the artist to them, and there is reason to believe that the 
Cavaliere Mannucci has made an excellent choice in Signor 
Consolani. Permission was obtained for Mr. Wodehouse, 
one of the masters in training in the National Art Training 
School, to assist in the work, and he was sent out to Rome 
and helped in making the measured drawings necessary for 
the construction of the model. Mr. Wodehouse has made 
an admirable report on all the rooms of the Appartamento 
Borgia, illustrated with plans and drawings of some of the 
ornament, and I hope means may be found to have it 
published. 

In Rome I inspected and made notes of a number of inte- 
resting and valuable works of art now in the hands of collectors, 
which are likely to come into the market, and which it may be 
desirable to acquire for the department. 

The Syndic of Bologna, whom I saw on my homeward 
journey, promised that an application from the department to 
make casts of the principal doorway of the church of St. 
Petronio at Bologna should be favourably considered, and his 
promise has been fulfilled, for the permission when officially 
asked for was promptly granted, and the work is now in hand. 

At Florence I inspected certain objecs which had been 
offered to us for purchase, and saw besides many other inte- 
resting and desirable specimens of art workmanship in the 
hands of dealers, and I may here remark that the prices of very 
good things seemed to me exceedingly high, and the pretensions 
of the dealers exaggerated, for not only did they ask what 
seemed to me exorbitant prices, but there is a tendency to 
reserve individual objects and to make collections of the same 
kind of thing and to sell them only em d/oc. At Pistoia I 
inspected the great frieze of coloured Robbiana ware at the 
hospital representing the Seven Acts of Mercy, with figures in 
the costumes of the period at which it was done, and chose the 
three groups which should be cast for our museum. The 
permission to cast these was granted some time ago, and it is 
to be hoped that the work may be done in the coming summer. 
While at Milan I visited Castelazzo, a country seat of the 
Sormani family, in order to see the portions of the tomb of 
Gaston de Foix which are there. Our museum possesses some 
fragments of this tomb, and we have also a drawing of the 
whole composition, so it had been suggested that casts of all 
the scattered carvings should be made, and with these a plaster 
model of the whole tomb should be constructed. Considering 
the very limited space available in our museum, and the number 
of very fine works of which we can, and I hope may, obtain 
casts, I did not think the building up of this tomb there desir- 
able. The finest portion of it by far—the recumbent effigy of 


* From the report of Mr. T. Armstrong, Director for Art, Science 
and Art Department. 
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Gaston, of which the original is in the Brera Museum—is 
represented in our collections in a position where it can be well 
seen, much better indeed than it would be if it were placed in 
the top of the monument represented in the drawing. 

In 1884 steps were taken towards making a model of a 
section of the chapel of St. Peter Martyr, a building beautiful 
in proportion and decoration behind the church of St. 
Eustorgio in Milan. Mr. Palin, after making excellent 
water-colour copies of the decorations of the chapel of 
St. Catherine in the Monastero Maggiore at Milan, which 
are attached to the model now in the museum, proceeded 
to copy the frescoes in this chapel of St. Peter Martyr. They 
were done to scale from the floor of the chapel and a working 
drawing was also made, but only of those portions of the 
buildings which could be reached from ladders with rods. 
The uppermost parts, including the drum on the cornice, on 
which are twenty-one beautiful coloured terra-cotta figures of 
angels playing on musical instrument® and swinging garlands, 
vere out of reach, and the demands of the church authorities 
for permission to erect scaffolding to carry on the work were 
not such as the Department at that time could accede to. 
Though my attempts to have the work completed were not 
successful during this my last visit to Milan, I believe an 
arrangement can be come to when a competent artist can be 
found among our students to undertake it. Mr. Palin is not at 
present available, for he is now engaged in serious study in 
Paris, and it may not be out of place here to acknowledge the 
excellent work he has done. His water-colour copies of the 
Luini frescoes in the chapel at the Monastero Maggiore are 
admirably faithful to the beautiful originals, and all the painted 
ornament represented on the model is done in a most pains- 
taking and at the same time artistic manner. 


DORCHESTER ABBEY. 


pe PAPER was read by Mr. John Oldrid Scott on this abbey 

during the visit of the members of the Berks Architectural 
Society last week to Dorchester. A summary of the paper is 
given by the Reading Mercury as follows :— 

The original foundation of this church dates from the intro- 
‘duction of Christianity into this part of England by Birinus, 
who became bishop of the Saxon kingdom of Wessex, Dor- 
chester being the cathedral city. The episcopate of Birinus 
dasted from 634 to 650, and he was buried there. He was sub- 
sequently canonised, and in later years his shrine was placed in 
‘the church which now exists. There is no record of the original 
‘church and the architectural history of the abbey does not 
begin till the eleventh century, a few years before the time 
when the see was removed from Dorchester to Lincoln, in the 
year 1075, Remigius, the last bishop of the one, becoming the 
first of the other. It is supposed that the earliest church of 
which any part now remains was built by Bishop Eadnoth, who 
was buried in 1049. The traces of this Saxon church are not 
very conspicuous. They consist of the lower part of the north 
wall of the nave, up to the string course within, and the housing 
inserted for the cloister roof without; also a short length of 
the south wall at the west end and the lower portion of the 
south aisle wall in the fourth bay from the east end. Besides 
these, it is probable that parts of the walls in which the round- 
cheaded arches have been cut north or south of the nave are 
also of this early date, and possibly the lower part of the west 
wall of the south chancel aisle. No architectural features have 
survived, but on the outside of the nave the traces may be seen 
of an early north doorway, which would have led into the 
«cloisters. The ancient font may belong to this period. It is 
probable that the Saxon church consisted of a nave agreeing in 
plan with the present one, a short choir with an apse and 
transept to the north and south. 

Dorchester was converted into an abbey of Black Canons of 
ithe order of St. Augustine in the year 1140 by Alexander, Bishop 
of Lincoln. The new canons seem to have been satisfied with 
the ancient Saxon church for some forty years, when a great 
reconstruction was begun. This seems to have occurred about 
41180, when the fine chancel arch must have been erected. 
This is the most conspicuous feature that now remains of the 
works carried out at this time, but there is no doubt that the 
church was to a large extent rebuilt, and various traces of this 
great work can be seen. The upper part of the nave walls was 
removed and reconstructed, apparently with a range of lancet 
windows on each side. The transept was also dealt with in 
-some way. At the same time the whole of the eastern part of 
' the abbey was rebuilt and extended to a much greater length, 
the twelfth century or Transitional choir extending as far east- 
ward as the end of the present aisles. The work belonging to 
this date is the doorway in the west wall of the north choir 
aisle. It is a most perfect example of its style, as admirable in 
execution as it happily is in its state of preservation. It is well 
worthy of study, each part, whether carved or moulded, being 
quite a gem. The jamb of a lancet window may be seen above 


it on the inside. There is no doubt that at this time there was a 
north transept, projecting 20 feet or more beyond the main wall ; 
portions of its foundations which have been uncovered may be 
seen in the grass. The former existence of the transept was 
discovered in 1857. 

The next period into which the history of the church 
divides itself begins about the year 1270 to 1280, for the true 
Early English style is not represented at Dorchester, that is to 
say, there appears to be no_part which could have been built 
during the first half of the thirteenth century. The Decorative 
style is displayed in its highest perfection of detail and execu- 
tion, and there are at least three distinct divisions of the style, all 
of them comprised within the short space of forty or fifty years. 
These three divisions are, first, the outer walls of the north 
choir aisle, together with the Decorated remains of the north 
transept. Second, the arcades of the choir, with the whole of 
the south choir aisle. Third, the eastern, or sanctuary, bay of 
the choir, and the south aisle of the nave. Each of these are 
separate works, and though divided from each other by very 
short intervals of time, they were not parts of one general plan 
or intention. Beginning with the earliest variety of the 
Decorated style, which is found in the outer walls of the north 
aisle, it is important to observe that preparations were made for 
groining, by the provision of vaulting shafts between the 
windows and in the angles at the east end. The capitals of 
these shafts are about 6 feet below those belonging to the north 
arcade of the choir, while their positions do not correspond with 
the columns. It is, therefore, manifest that the intended 
groining could nct possibly be carried out with the present 
arcade. It would seem that the earlier choir wall was not 
pierced with any arcade, and that when the outer wall of the 
aisle was built it was intended to insert arches agreeing in height 
and spacing with the groining shafts. Naturally the outer wall 
was built so that the services of the canons might go on without 
disturbance as long as possible. At the same time that this 
work was being done the transept was enlarged towards the 
east by the addition of an aisle or chapel, the beautiful arch 
which spans the aisle towards its west end being part of this 
work. That this agrees in date with the aisle, and not with the 
choir arches, is proved by its very peculiar bases, which exactly 
correspond with those of the vaulting shafts. They are, 
probably, unique. 

Independently of this peculiarity, the general aspect of this 
arch tells of an earlier date than that of the arcade—its carved 
capitals are of rare excellence and retain much Early English 
character in their foliage. The column carried a second arch 
towards the north, which has now perished. It connected the 
earlier transept with the chapel, which was added at this time. 
The east wall of this chapel, or aisle of the transept, started 
from an upright quoin, which may now be seen inside, a little 
westward of the north door. A portion of a piscina has also 
been exposed belonging to the chapel. Outside the same spot 
it will be observed that the plinth stops and that the string- 
course over it has a return in the solid, showing that a wall 
formerly ran northward from this point; a difference in the 
masonry higher up may also be seen. Looking at the adjoin- 
ing window west of these indications, it will be noticed that 
while one jamb is complete the other is curtailed, and the 
mouldings stop on to a square upright. If the same window is 
further examined, and especially from the inside, its masonry 
will be found to be extremely badly put together, all the lines 
being more or less broken, while the point of its union arch is 
several inches out of the centre. These facts are explained 
satisfactorily by the window having been removed from its old 
position in the east wall of the chapel and re-set at some very 
late date in its present position. The existence of a former 
transept was not known at the time Mr. Freeman wrote his 
admirable description of the church, but the discovery was 
first made by the late Sir Gilbert Scott in 1857. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, then, we had 
the outer walls of the north choir aisle prepared to receive 
groining at a comparatively low level, but this intention was 
never Carried out. Probably the idea at the time was to rebuild 
the choir with arches of only a moderate height, but with the 
usual arrangement of triforium and clerestory above, or possibly 
the plan was a more humble one, though, considering the scale 
of the choir, the former is the more probable. At all events, 
some fifteen or twenty years later the plan was abandoned, and 
the present lofty arcades were decided on, and in connection 
with them the grand south aisle of the choir, with its beautiful 
and very remarkable double chapel, was built, this latter part 
only being prepared for groining. The whole seems to be of 
one date. The double-vaulted chapels are a very charming 
feature. It seems possible that one division was intended to 
hold the shrine of St. Birinus, and the other an altar, to which 
the beautiful piscina belonged. There is, however, some reason 
for supposing the shrine to have been in the north transept. 
A large part of the shrine, or rather the canopy work which 
carried it, has been recovered, many of the stones having been 
used for walling up one of the doorways. The outer facing was 
of Purbeck marble. Some parts of this also remain. He was 
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not aware that the fragments had ever been fitted together or 
examined sufficiently to show exactly what the design originally 
was, There are other places in the chamber above the groin- 
ing, all of which would repay careful investigation. All this 
part of the building belongs to the last decade of the thirteenth 
century, and it must be remembered that up to this time and 
later the Transitional east end of the choir most likely existed, 
and that it was in a line with the east walls of the aisles. The 
existence of the early gabled piscinze shows that there was no 
intention at this time of extending the sanctuary. This was an 
afterthought, which led to the singular erection of two piscine 
within a few feet of each other. 

In the early years of the following century a great change 
was made, when the present sanctuary bay was added. It is 
the most remarkable part of the church, and, indeed, it stands 
alone in the history of English architecture. The wonderful 
richness and originality of the design must strike everyone. 
The treatment of the east window is a magnificent departure 
from all received types. The equally original Jesse window on 
the north is well subordinated to the east window, but possesses 
corresponding merit and interest. The sedilia, again, are of the 
highest artistic value, and in all these works one did not know 
whether to admire most the originality of the general design or 
the wonderful beauty of the details of execution. Below the 
east window on the inside might be noticed a string course, 
which no doubt formed a part of the earlier work. There is 
also in the jambs of the window a moulding of an early section, 
as well as a band of similar character, belonging to the missing 
angle shafts. He had examined this moulding closely, and in 
some cases it was worked in the solid with the half mullions, 
which are clearly of Decorated design. This was a puzzle, but 
he was inclined to think that the later builders found they had 
a quantity of this excellent moulding from the older east end, 
and, rather than waste it, they worked it up into their new 
window, making an occasional piece of the same section to 
hold the work properly together. About the same time that 
the sanctuary bay was added the nave aisle was built, without 
removing the west wall of the chancel aisle. The south wall of 
the nave was also pierced with the present very stately arches. 
They are of excellent and peculiar design, and all their details 
should be carefully noted. The various differences between 
the windows and other features of this aisle and the adjoining 
choir aisle have often been pointed out ; they are not so great 
as to interfere with the general uniformity of design which 
marks this side of the building. The west window was all but 
destroyed. It has been recently restored by Mr. Bignell. 
Many fragments of the tracery and other parts were happily 
found in one of the blocked-up lancets on the north side. They 
were sufficient to give the whole design with certainty. This 
window is earlier than the wall it is inserted in and belongs in 
style and date to the choir aisle, from the west wall of which it 
was no doubt removed when the nave aisle was built. Another 
feature was dealt with in the same way, the beautiful south-west 
buttress or turret having originally occupied a corresponding 
position in the chancel aisle. It is quite possible to see the 
exact place from which it was removed, and to trace the indi- 
cations belonging to it in the older wall. The two fine Deco- 
rated windows in the north wall of the nave are: probably a 
little later than the south aisle. They are simple in design, but 
peculiar and very effective. He supposed they were inserted 
chiefly in order to throw more light into the rood. One lancet 
window in this wall has lately been restored : the springer on 
the west side of the inner arch, as well as many of the jamb 
stones, was found zz sé. The section and form of this inner 
arch is so very much like that of the two Decorated windows 
and so unlike what is usual in Transitional work, that he was 
doubtful whether the early date which has been assumed could 
be right. It seemed to him probable that the early lancets 
were heightened in Decorated times and the drop arch added. 
Mr. Bignell agreed with him in this opinion. There was some 
little evidence of the semicircular head of the window, but it 
was not at all conclusive. The lancet in the west wall of the 
north transept, which is shorter, has a pointed head, while the 
splayed jambs are continued round and form the inner arch. 
The later additions are not important, the Perpendicular style 
being only represented by the timber porch and the tower, 
which is of very late, perhaps Caroline, date. 

There were numerous features which he had passed over for 
the sake of brevity, but they were almost without exception of 
rare excellence. For instance, the beautiful twelfth-century 
doorway in the north transept, the early Decorated one in the 
north choir aisle, so full of character and originality, and the 
two later doorways west of the nave aisle. Again, the series of 
piscinze, two belonging to each of the Decorated periods—the 
earlier and simpler ones in the north aisle; the beautiful gabled 
pair in the choir and the south-east chapel, with their graceful 
pierced tracery ; and, lastly, the magnificent example in the 
sanctuary, with the humbler one belonging to the parish altar 
in the nave aisle. Then, again, there were the monuments, and 
lastly, the precious remains of stained glass dating from almost 
every period from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, and 
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besides their artistic merit possessing great heraldic interest. 
Nor must the remains of ancient woodwork be overlooked, the 
screens and stalls, though of no great pretension, being very 
original and of much interest. Dorchester was, indeed, one of 
those favoured places in which every succeeding set of builders 
appeared to have been inspired with an equally admirable 
spirit, all working with the same high aim and doing their 
utmost to produce a temple worthy, as far as human hands could 
make it, of the worship of God. Atleast some portion ofthesame in- 
spiring spirit had survived tothese later days and had guided those 
who had been entrusted with the restoration of the different 
parts of the abbey church—begun by Mr. Butterfield, continued 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, and completed by his old assistant and 
friend Mr. Bignell. He could not refrain from expressing his 
admiration for the self-denying devotion of the late vicar (Mr. 
Macfarlane), who had now entered into his rest, and who for 
more than thirty years was the prime mover and chief supporter 
of all that had been done to rescue the church from the neglect 
and dilapidation into which it had fallen, and to restore it to 
something of the beauty and stateliness which belonged to it in 
old days. The ancient lead font is probably of the same date 
as the Saxon church. Forty years ago this stood on a good 
perpendicular base. When or why this was destroyed he could 
not ascertain. Certainly the font has lost both in beauty and 
interest by the substitution of the present support. It was only 
within the last few days that he heard from Mr. Silver, of 
Maidenhead, that when the foundation was dug for the central 
column of the double chapel they found first a layer of Roman 
pottery, and below this, at a depth of about 12 feet, a quantity 
of burnt bones and corn. It was highly probable that these 
were the actual remains of heathen sacrifices, and if so it was 
evident that this church, like some others, was originally built 
upon the site of a Pagan temple or place of sacrifice, a circum- 
stance of very high interest. 


INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 


Cy last Friday afternoon the Lord Mayor, who was accom- 

panied by the Lady Mayoress, Miss Staples, and Mr- 
Sheriff Clarke, formally opened a large block of improved 
artisan dwellings named Bartholomew’s Buildings, erected on 
an extensive piece of ground in Seward Street, E.C., by the 
City and Central Dwellings Company. The buildings, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in July last year, comprise 
eight blocks built of brick and stone, each of which provides 
accommodation for forty-eight families. Two of these blocks are 
now finished. The new buildings, which are fitted with every 
modern convenience, have been erected from plans by Mr. 
M. N. Inman, architect. 


MYCENZ AND TIRYNS. 


HE following is taken from the communication referred to 
in The Architect last week, contributed by Herr Dorpfeld 
to the Zzmes, in answer to the article* of the Z: Zmes’ COr- 
respondent at Athens. After referring to the statement that the 
tombs and the palace of Tiryns discovered by Dr. Schliemann 
do not belong to a pre-Grecian age, but that they “were made 
by one of the barbarian tribes which, in or about the time of 
Pyrrhus, penetrated into and ravaged Greece,” Herr Dorpfeld 
says as soon as the discoveries at Mycenze became known two. 
or three scholars at once attributed to them the great antiquity 
which their fortunate discoverer had claimed for them. But 
since objects of the same style of art were found in tombs and 
old cities in various parts of Greece, there is, so far as I know, 
not one single expert who does not place these finds of Mycenez 
and Tiryns in the most remote age of Greek art. i 
Your correspondent next deals with the tombs which were 
found within the citadel at Mycenz, the conical tumulus which 
surrounds them, and the house walls in the vicinity of these 
tombs, as having been erected by a barbarian tribe in the later 


Greek times. Let‘us investigate the pretended grounds of this 
assertion a little more closely. 


In the first place, the difference 
of the materials is adduced as proof. He says, “ The main. 
walls of Mycenze, the great treasuries, and the gates are uni- 
formly in the conglomerate of the locality.” To me it 1s 
inconceivable how any one who has been at Mycenee can write 
thus. Almost the whole of the citadel wall is made, not of 
conglomerate, but of solid limestone—that is to say, of the 
same material as the tumulus, the tombs, and the neighbouring, 
house walls. 

The citadel wall is only faced at a few places with con- 
glomerate on the outer side, while behind this facing it is also: 
composed of undressed limestone. Moreover, at the so-called 
Treasury—-which is more correctly styled the dome-shaped 
tomb—the walls on the side on which they are visible are 
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constructed of conglomerate, but on the inner side of limestone, 
with clay mortar. The terrace which surrounds the tombs 
and the sculptured slabs are invariably of soft sandstone—a 
material which does not occur in the citadel wall or the dome- 
shaped tombs. 

This is, however, no argument against their great antiquity : 
on the contrary, as the slabs which are now in the museum at 
Athens are, on account of the reliefs upon them, considered to 
be of a great age, so must the terrace surrounding the tombs, 
which is composed of the same material, likewise be of great 
antiquity. 

Since your correspondent’s information respecting the 
material of the buildings at Mycenz is so incorrect, one cannot 
be surprised that he should arrive at false conclusions. One 
can, however, make some excuse for the incorrectness of his 
information concerning the citadel walls, because he has 
evidently not had sufficient time to make a proper inspection 
of them. 

Secondly, the masonry of the tumulus and of those walls in 
the vicinity which have been laid bare is too bad for the heroic 
or archaic age. I will reserve this argument for closer scrutiny 
further on, merely remarking here that your correspondent has 
evidently fallen into a double error.’ Next, almost the whole 
masonry of the tumulus was restored some years ago out of 
the old materials by the Greek Archzological Society, in order 
to give a better support to the tombs, and yet your correspon- 
dent has ascertained from this masonry that it was constructed 
by a barbarian tribe at a period subsequent to Pyrrhus. More- 
over, the walls in the vicinity of the tombs are in reality not 
house walls but only their foundations, as can be recognised 
from the existing bases of the parastades ; therefore these walls 
were not visible in ancient times, but were covered with earth. 

Thirdly, your correspondent points to the cross-walls which 
connect the tumulus with the exterior of the city wall. No 
doubt these walls contain materials of different epochs, but if 
your correspondent were acquainted with the literature of 
Mycenze he must have been aware of what has been for many 
years shown by indisputable evidence, that these walls were 
originally built after the upper terrace had been destroyed. 

Fourthly, your correspondent saw in the vicinity of the 
tombs some stones belonging to the Classical age. These 
stones, as he might easily have ascertained, were found in the 
uppermost layer. They had fallen down from the upper citadel, 
and belong to an old Doric building, many portions of which— 
episytes, triglyphs, and capitals of pillars—have been found. 
It is obvious that these fragments have no connection whatever 
with the construction of the tombs. 

Finally, as a last proof, is cited the fact that below, at the 
foot of the tumulus, there lies a large stone which has been cut 
with a stone-saw, and, as this tool was unknown in archaic 
times, therefore the tumulus must have been built at a later 
date. Surely the writer ought to have known that literary 
records show the stone-saw to have been a very ancient Greek 
instrument, and there exist—in the Acropolis at Athens, for 
instance—many marble fragments which, although older than 
the time of the Persian war, show unmistakable marks of the 
stone-saw. Here, again, is a fresh testimony that your corre- 
spondent unfortunately did not find time enough when at 
Mycenz and Tiryns to inspect the ancient buildings thoroughly, 
otherwise it could not possibly have escaped his notice that at 
the Lion’s Gate at Mycene, at the great Gate of Tiryns, and on 
the facade of the dome-shaped tombs at Mycenz the great 
blocks are unmistakably cut by a saw. Were these buildings, 
therefore, erected in Hellenic times? In the book on Tiryns 
a long passage is devoted to the stone-saw. If your corre- 
spondent had read this passage he would not have had the 
misfortune to produce the best proof of the great antiquity of 
the buildings of Mycenz and Tiryns as a proof that the tombs 
and the palace date from the third century B.c. 

I may add—what your correspondent has overlooked—that 
the dwellings, the foundations of which are supported on the 
north and south by the tombs, possess parastades and the 
threshold of a door of the same construction as is found in 
‘Tiryns. 

But the walls which have been laid bare in the citadel of 
Tiryns must have been built or rebuilt by a barbaric people in 
the third century. Your correspondent says emphatically 
“traces of an archaic building there certainly are,” but, unfor- 
tunately, he does not state definitely which portion he considers 
to be archaic and which of later workmanship. This would 
have been of great assistance in a discussion of this kind. Of 
the walls of Tiryns in general your correspondent says that 
they are composed of “roughly-hewn, cut, and sawn stone, 
rude bricks, not sun-dried but burnt, mortar, cement, and un- 
mistakable fragments from early and Classical work.” In reply 
to this, I state in the most definite manner that only those walls 
which on the plan are clearly marked as late walls (especially 
the foundation of the Byzantine church and the Byzantine 
tombs) consist of these heterogeneous materials. On the other 
hand, all walls which are described on the plan as walls of the 
ancient palace are unquestionably composed of unworked stone 


with clay mortar or clay tiles, and their angles are buttressed 
by great sawn or hewn stones of different composition. I can 
only account for the contrary assertion of your correspondent 
by supposing that he and his companions did not recognise the 
foundations of the Byzantine church as such, but mistook them 
for the walls of the palace. In any case his statement is in- 
correct: and are these walls of quarry stone and clay which we 
ascribe to the palace not ancient? What, then, is your corre- 
spondent’s opinion of the walls of the archaic dwellings? 
In every place where such walls have hitherto been dis- 
covered, they have unquestionably been constructed in the 
same manner as at Tiryns. I will only call attention to 
the oldest walls of Hissarlik ; to the old house walls beneath 
the pumice-stone portion of Santorin ; to the walls of the tomb 
chamber in Orchomenos, the coverings of which were the 
famous relief slabs; to the oldest walls in Eleusis; and, 
finally, to give one instance which your correspondent can test 
any day, to the recently excavated quarrystone walls on the 
Acropolis at Athens, which were covered with the rubbish of 
the Persian wars. Only he who has not read the account given 
by Vitruvius of the building of walls can maintain the theory 
that quarrystone walls with clay or clay tiles do not belong to a 
very ancient date. So far as regards the walls of Tiryns in 
particular, it is only necessary to examine the remains of the 
frescoes which adorned these walls, and to compare them with 
the known sculptured ornaments of that period—the Orcho- 
menos coverings, the friezes of Mycenz and Tiryns, &c.—in 
order to recognise at once that the walls of the palace at Tiryns 
were built at the same period as the dome-shaped tombs of 
Mycenze and Orchomenos. But your correspondent can adduce 
yet another peculiarly technical argument in support of his 
hypothesis from the walls of Tiryns. On one of the parastades 
he noticed a drill-hole made by a cylinder drill. There cannot 
have been such holes in archaic times, and so the stone, and 
consequently the palace, must belong to a later age. Here, 
again, the same misfortune has occurred to your correspondent 
as in the case of the saw, which he supposed to be a late inven- 
tion. I can name to him as many more very ancient buildings 
as he likes in Greece and in Egypt where similar holes made 
with the cylinder drill may be seen, The occurrence of these 
drill-holes, especially in the hardstone parastades of Tiryns 
(conglomerate and limestone) is to me, as an architect, one of 
the chief arguments for the remote antiquity of the palace. 
I will not enter into the question of the articles found in the 
rooms at Tiryns, because I am not an expert in such matters. 
I willonly say that I admire the courage with which your corres- 
pondent, in opposition to the unanimous opinion of specialists, 
sets down as late productions the discoveries in the rooms of 
the palace. This, of course, has no reference to the crockery 
with Byzantine ornaments which was found in the Byzantine 
church and its immediate vicinity. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 


AS the last meeting of the committee appointed by the vestry 
and corporation of Stratford-on-Avon letters from the 
architects, Messrs. Garner and Bodley, were read upon the 
description of work to be done in addition to that authorised 
at the previous meeting, which related chiefly to the preserva- 
tion and repair of the exterior of the fabric and now nearly com- 
pleted. They were desirous of proceeding with the interior 
work, and made various suggestions as to the roof, seats, floor- 
ing, &c. The hon. treasurer having reported the amount of 
subscriptions received since the last meeting, and it appearing 
that sufficient had not been subscribed to enable the committee 
to carry out all the recommendations of the architects, it was 
resolved that the work should be completed in portions, and 
the following resolution was adopted :—“ That the architects 
be requested to prepare a specification with a view to a con- 
tract for the complete restoration of the south aisle, putting up 
a temporary screen at the pillars to separate it from the nave, 
so that worship can be continued in the remainder of the 
church ; the specification to include the necessary repairs to the 
roof, or a new roof if absolutely required, and the removal of 
the gallery and the pews underneath.” Another resolution, on 
the proposition of the vicar, was carried, to the effect that the 
work of restoring the interior of the church be divided into 
separate parts, and that the Americans be invited to undertake 
the entire restoration of the interior of the chancel ‘in which 
Shakespeare lies buried. That the transepts be undertaken 
separately, and the south transept be done with subscriptions 
received from the English colonies and India ; and that ladies 
and gentlemen of the theatrical profession be invited to sub- 
scribe for a new pulpit and choir stalls. It was resolved that a 
further appeal be made for subscriptions to carry out at once 


the more essential portions of the scheme for the preservation 
of the fabric. 
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PROPOSED MUNICIPAL OFFICES, 
EDINBURGH. 


T a meeting of the sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s 
Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council, a smaller 
sub-committee was appointed to take the necessary steps in the 
invitation of competitive designs for the proposed new municipal 
buildings. ° Among other things considered was a communica- 
tion from the Edinburgh Architectural Association addressed 
to the Corporation on the matter. The communication ex- 
pressed the hope that the Council would “call in the aid of 
one or more professional architects of high standing, entirely 
removed from local influence or local bias, to aid them in 
securing the best design,” and suggested that this professional 
aid might most advantageously be called in to assist in framing 
the conditions of competition. The letter further drew attention 
to a course recently followed elsewhere, of first having a pre- 
liminary open competition restricted to-small-scale sketches, 
and then making a limited selection of these sketches, and 
inviting their authors to prepare enlarged and finished drawings 
in a final competition. In the former case, it was pointed out, 
no premium was usually awarded ; but in the latter case a fee 
was paid to each competitor. On the part of some members, at 
present at the sub-committee’s meeting these suggestions of the 
Association, it is understood, found comparatively little favour, 
from a feeling, as it would appear, that the presence of the pro- 
fessional element might have, so to speak, a somewhat restrictive 
tendency. In remitting to a smaller sub-committee, to take the 
necessary steps and report progress to a future meeting, it was 
agreed that intending competitors should be given to under- 
stand that the facade and the rear wall of the present building 
are to be preserved in the main, as well as the arches towards 
the High Street. It would, of course, be for competitors to 
suggest that treatment of the Cockburn Street elevation which, 
in their view, would best realise the architectural possibilities of 
its commanding situation. It is intended that the sum of 500/. 
shall be offered in three premiums—z250/. to the first design, 
150/. to the second, and 1oo/. to the third. 


THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
(Concluded from page 348.) 


AM you of opinion that after the experiments to which you 

have referred as being likely to be so useful had been tried, 
it would be possible for an architect, with the result of those 
experiments before him, to construct a building which would be 
as perfect as possible for acoustic purposes ?—I think that the 
experiments might be made an exceedingly valuable guidance 
for the architect ; there must, however, be some means of 
altering the shape and size of the room, applying, we will say, 
an artificial ceiling, and stopping the perforations underneath ; 
in that way I have no doubt whatever that most valuable guid- 
ance, far better than any rules, which any architect could out of 
his own consciousness develop, would be derived. It is the 
only safe way of pro¢eeding to experiment in that manner. 

Do you contemplate that these experiments would neces- 
sarily involve any great cost considering the important object in 
view ?—I do not think so at all; I think that the cost, in rela- 
tion to the object, would be infinitesimal. 

So that it might be possible in the course of any vacation to 
try experiments which would lay the foundation of a scientific 
structure based upon them, and likely to be satisfactory ?—I 
quite think so, provided that we were permitted to fill the place 
with an audience during the vacation, which should personate 
the real audience of the House of Commons. The existence of 
the seats and cushions would render this a condition of less 
importance than it would otherwise be. I think that we must 
hold on to the distinct conditions of the House of Commons. 

I suppose that you do not think that it would be possible to 
try such experiments while the session was going on without 
interrupting the course of business?—That is a point on which 
an architect can offer a far better opinion than I-can ; he 
would be best able to state whether a tarpauling or something 
of that sort could not be erected asa false ceiling ; a tarpauling, 
I think, would answer for the purpose perfectly. well. You 
need not go to any more expensive material, and I almost think 
that it might be done during the session. For a considerable 
portion of the day, I suppose, the House is empty. 

Is not there a great difference between an assembly where 
the speaker speaks from a tribune, and an assembly where each 
speaker speaks from where he happens to be sitting at the 
time?—If the speaker speaks from a- tribune you can un- 
doubtedly augment the effect of his voice by artificial means ; 
you can shape your room so that the voice issuing from the 
tribune may be reinforced by the shape of the room; you can 
apply a sound board ; you can apply various artificial means to 
reinforce the voice, and, therefore, you undoubtedly have in a 


case of that kind an opportunity of applying the voice with 
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greater power than in the case where every member is oblige 
to speak from his seat. ; 
Do you happen to be acquainted with any room where 
persons so speak from their seats, excepting the Houses of 
Parliament ?—I am not. 


Is there any building at all in existence to which you can 


refer us as a better model than any other for acoustic pur- 
poses ?—I have had to deal more with the principles of acoustics 
than with their application to houses, and I have not sought for 
cases of that kind. Such cases as the one to which I have 
alluded in the Senate House of the University of Cambridge 
have occurred in my own experience, but I have not gone out 
of my way to seek cases of that kind. But I should think that 
architects and singers would be able to furnish valuable data in 
a case of the sort. : 

Supposing it to be the object to obtain the very best House 
of Commons possible for acoustic purposes, I have collected 
from you that you would recommend experiments to.be tried 
upon the present House, and that you think that the result of 
those experiments would be likely to lead to a very satisfactory 
conclusion ?—That, in my opinion, is the only safe method of 
proceeding. 

Mr. Darby Griffith: Are you acquainted with Whitehall 
Chapel ?—I am sorry to say that I am not. 

That is a room in which the preacher is very distinctly 
heard, and ‘it is larger than the House of Commons ?—For a 
speaker speaking from a tribune or from a special place, I think 
an amphitheatre with seats carried round, and with the speaker 
in front of a flat wall, answers exceedingly well. 

Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie: From your experience of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, do you think it easy to 
hear there?—It is exceedingly easy ; the room can be filled 
with the voice without difficulty when it contains 700 or 800, 
or even 1,000 people. No difficulty whatever is experienced 
by the speaker. In the theatre of the Royal Institution, or in 
the theatre of the School of Mines, or in the theatre of the 
London Institution in Finsbury Circus, no difficulty is en- 
countered by the speaker in filling the whole room. He is. 
heard distinctly in every part without any material effort. 

Sir Charles Lanyon : He speaks from one distinct place ?— 
Yes, he stands on the chord of the curve. 

With reference to this question of reflection, supposing 
that you were in the open air, would not this straight line 
between the speaker and the hearers (producing a diagram) 
represent the direction of the wave of the sound ?—Yes, 

Supposing that you were not in the open air, would there 
not be a much greater volume of sound ?—No doubt of it. 

Therefore that would be owing to the reflection ?—Yes. . 

And the velocity at which the sound would flow is such that 
it would arrive at nearly the same point ?—Yes, in the tube you 
have drawn. 

You would get about eight times the volume of sound by 
reflection that you would get in the open air?--You might get 
80 or 800 times the volume, but a room is not atube. Take 
the case of a very high ceiling, the speaker being at one end of 
the room and the hearer at the other. The voice reaches the 
hearer first along the direct line between both; afterwards by 
reflection from the ceiling. Such reflection would augment the 
sound, but it might seriously impair the definitiveness of the 
utterance. 

It depends very much upon the distance which the voice: 
has to travel ?—It depends upon the size of the room; that is 
the important point. 

Mr. Darby Griffith: The theatre of the Royal Institution is 
a much smaller room than the House of Commons ?—I should 
think so, though it holds 700 or 800 persons with considerable 
ease. 

Mr. Cardwell: You have said that the smaller the house, 
provided that it accommodates the audience, the better for 
acoustic purposes. Will you have the kindness to give us your 
opinion whether the ventilating chamber below ought not to be 
counted as an addition to the size of the House?—That is a 
very pertinent question, but I should think (I merely now state 
the opinion which I have formed from a consideration of the 
circumstances, without inspection of the place), first of all, that 
the amount of sound which goes through must be considerably 
weakened in intensity ; there must be a considerable amount 
reflected from the perforated bottom of the floor, and I should 
think that the intensity of the sound which reaches the space 
underneath, and is again reflected there, is so much enfeebled 
as not practically to interfere with the sounds of the voices im 
the House of Commons. You might make some allowance for 
it, but I think that it would be a very slight one. 

I think that you may take it as a fact (because some of us- 
have tried the experiment) that you hear in the chamber below 
with as much distinctness as almost in any place. You may 
even hear a private conversation which is going on if you: 
happen to be walking along the passage below. Do not you: 
think that, assuming that to be the case, it must imply that a. 


larger space has to be filled by the voice in consequence of 


the existence of that chamber ?—Assuming that to be the case, 
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undoubtedly the conclusion which you mention would follow. 
Still, physically speaking, I should say that it is impossible that 
that can be the case, because there must be a certain amount 
of interception, and a large amount of interception, due to the 
perforated flooring; and I may say that very much depends 
upon the external circumstances of the ear. In those under- 
ground regions you are in a very still atmosphere, and, there- 
fore, the sensitiveness of the ear is very much increased. 

Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie: Are you aware that the walls of 
this and of the other committee-rooms were covered with flock 
paper, in order to check or remove the resonant quality of the 
walls, and in order to improve the acoustic properties of these 
rooms ?—I was not aware of that circumstance. I should be 
exceedingly glad to learn whether that flock paper had any 
influence upon the acoustic properties of the rooms. 

There was a great difference between the time when there 
was no flock paper and the time of the flock paper being 
put on? 

Chairman: Do you know the whispering gallery of St. 
Paul’s ?—Yes. 

Is not a whisper there heard over a very considerable space, 


or carried round to a very great distance ?—Yes ; the wave of 


sound issuing from the voice runs round the gallery, and the 
two waves meet at the opposite ends of the diameter. 

Do you thirk that the fact of a whisper being heard in that 
way at a considerable distance makes the whisper at all less 
audible to a person close by ?—If you displace the person from 
the end of the diameter, then two whispers are heard in suc- 
cession, and one of those whispers may interfere with the hear- 
ing of the other ; it is only when they reach the hearer at the 
same moment that the proper reinforcement is produced. 

Supposing that I were to whisper to you at a point in the 
whispering gallery under such circumstances that the whisper 
went round, would it make my whisper to you less audible 
than it would be in a place where it was not subject to be 
carried round in that way ?—The direct whisper would not be 
affected. 

Supposing it be true that a whisper from one member upon 
a bench in the House of Commons to his next neighbour is 
heard in the chamber below, the fact that it is so heard in the 
chamber below would not make the whisper less audible to the 
person to whom it is addressed?—No. Ina case of that kind, 
where persons are whispering near each other, the direct effect 
is so very powerful in comparison with any reflected effect that 
the latter practically disappears. 

Mr. Cardwell: Then I think we may take this as the result 
of your opinion, that to whatever extent the chamber below is 
occupied by the speaker’s voice, to that extent it may be con- 
sidered as added to the area of the building which he is filling, 
and that as the smaller the area the better the hearing, it is 
consequently a reduction from the effect of his voice in the 
room in which the assembly sits ?—I would say that, as regards 
resonance, theoretically you are correct; but as regards the 
direct sound of the voice, the fact that a distant mass of air is 
agitated by it has no influence whatever. 

Chairman : But how is it practically ?—I should like to have 
an opportunity of observing it; but I am of opinion that the 
reaction of the air beneath would not be appreciable. 

Sir Charles Lanyon: With the view of arriving at the 
theory, did you not suppose that the conclusion which you 
spoke of in the Senate House at Cambridge arose entirely 
from the reflected sound from all parts of the building ?—I did 
think so. 

That is to say, from the walls, from the floor, and from the 
ceiling ?>—Yes. 

Afterwards, when it became full, you had no difficulty in 
speaking ?—The difficulty was immensely diminished. 

There was then very likely but one reflection, namely, that 
arising from the ceiling ?—Practically I should say so. 

That being the case, are you not of opinion that with refer- 
ence to the true theory of sound, supposing that it were pos- 
sible to obtain it, one reflecting surface is desirable in any room 
which may be constructed for acoustic purposes? —I do not 
like to offer an opinion upon the precise instance cited. In 
order to decide the question one would require to be able to 
destroy the reflecting power of the ceiling; and I am not at all 
prepared to say whether if the reflecting power of the ceiling 
had been destroyed, the effect would not be still better, I do 
not know. Iam far from denying that you might under some 
circumstances derive benefit from the reflection of the ceiling. 
With low rooms you would certainly obtain it. Still I should be 
very cautious in asserting it as regards the Cambridge Senate 
House. 


Mr. Cowper: Supposing that the floor of the House of 


Commons were quite impervious to sound, and did not reflect, 
but simply absorbed all the sound which came to it, would the 
hearing of persons on a level with the speaker, or above him, 
be at all times diminished by the fact that the waves of sound 
going downwards were not reflected, but were lost in the floor ; 
if that were the case, would the hearing of those who were on a 
level with the speaker, or above him, be at all influenced by 


what would take place when the floor was perforated and the 


downward sounds instead of being absorbed and lost in the 


floor itself, went downwards and were audible in the chamber 
below ?—The direct sound is uninfluenced by the fact thata 


body of air beyond the hearer is agitated by it. 


Are the direct sounds to persons sitting on a level with the 
speaker at all affected by the fact whether the direct sounds 


going downwards are or are not heard by anybody else ?—Not 
at all. 


Therefore, the direct sound in the House of Commons 


would not be affected by the voice being heard below the House 


of Commons ?—Not in the least. 
Mr. Cardwell: Supposing that the chamber below the 
House, instead of being 6 feet high was 12 feet high, would 


the same opinion hold; we have now a ventilating chamber of 


the same size as the House, but not of the same cubical area ; 
I wish to know whether, if the contents of that chamber instead 
of being 6 feet were 12 feet, the same opinion would hold ?—As 
regards the direct sound I should say undoubtedly ; it depends 
simply upon the agitation of the line of air particles between 
the speaker and the hearer. 

Then it would not signify how deep the ventilating chamber 
was ?—As far as the direct sound is concerned, it would not ; if 
I understand aright, the perforations in the flooring of the 
House of Commons are covered with carpet. 

Mr. Cowper : It is a network, with interstices between it ?— 
P am answering somewhat in the dark, for I do not see my 

ata. 

Chairman : The effect of the perforations is to let the voice 
go through into the air-chamber?-—Unquestionably so. With 
respect to the effect of the size of that air-chamber, it depends 
upon the character of the perforations ; if they are as I have sup- 
posed them to be, and covered with a sort of matting or carpet, 
then I should say that the augmentation of the under chamber 
would, in all probability, have very little influence. 

We will suppose that a member is speaking at one end of 
the room, and that there is a very considerable cavity, that the 
communication to the air-chamber is complete, and taat he is 
speaking over a chasm ; would it be more difficult to be heard 
under those circumstances ?—I think it probable that the reso- 
nance would make it so. 

Mr. Bazley : What is the form of the Senate Room at Cam- 
bridge ?—It is a rectangular room. I should very much like 
to se the House of Commons, and to hear the sounds under- 
neath. 

Lord John Manners: With respect to all these questions 
which have been asked of you relating to the possible effect of 
the air-chamber under the House of Commons, would you 
prefer to postpone any definite answer to those questions until 
you have had an opportunity of examining the air-chamber and 
forming an opinion in that way ?—I should. I like to come in 
contact with real facts which I have to deal with. 

Lord Elcho: Do you consider that adding 15 feet to the 
length of the House of Commons, and at the same time finding 
sitting room for 150 more members, would necessarily diminish 
the acoustic qualities of the House?—I should think that it 
must do so to some extent—how much I cannot say. 

Do you think that by experiment means might be found to 
counteract such prejudicial acoustic qualities ?—If you augment 
the distance between speaker and hearer, I do not see how you 
can get rid of a diminution of the acoustic effect. 

Supposing that you lower the room ?—That might bea great 
benefit ; but as far as the augmentation of the House in length 
goes it must have a diminishing effect, other things being equal. 
(Since giving this evidence, an examination of the House of 
Commons confirms me in the opinion that the cause of the 
defective hearing is to be sought above the speakers rather 
than beneath them. It is, however, a point easily decided by 
experiment.) 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ie the monthly meeting of this association, Mr. W. H. 

M‘Nab, president, in the chair, a paper on “ Architec- 
tural Training at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris,” was read 
by Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., a late student of the school. 
A sketch of the school’s development since its foundation by 
Napoleon I., and of the present system of education, was given, 
and then the typical course of a three-year student was followed 
up from the entrance ; and as such students are of all nation- 
alities, the greatest diversities of character exist, and these were 
very graphically described. Mr. John A. Campbell opened the 
discussion which followed, while the educational system in 
vogue here was referred to, and the points of difference be- 
tween it and the French noted by Mr. John Thompson and by 
Mr. Newberry, head-master of the school of art. 


Plans for the construction of public baths, for the city of 
Lichfield, have been prepared by Mr. Robinson, surveyor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING CLUB. 


MONTHLY meeting of the members of the Associates 
Sketching Club of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held at the rooms, Albion Street, on Monday 
evening, when the drawings produced during the last month 
were exhibited. Some of the best are Mr. F. W. Bedford’s 
Lees Hull, a very fine pencil sketch, nicely shaded ; and a 
coloured drawing by Mr. H. P. Buckley of the wood lectern 
from St. John’s Church. Mr. A. E. Dixon exhibited a measured 
drawing of the old Norman porch at Adel; and other interest- 
ing exhibits were drawings of Italian carved wood panels, by 
Mr. J. S.Preston; north aisle of the choir of Selby Abbey Church, 
Mr. J. W. Twist ; Calverley Church porch, Mr. J. Rhodes ; and 
Kiddal Hall, Scholes, Mr, Alf. Whitehead. There was a large 
attendance of members. 


ARCHAZOLOGY. 


01d London.—The demolitions now in progress at the north 
end of the Broadway, Blackfriars, have, for the first time, laid 
bare another portion of the old wall of London. It is a con- 
tinuation eastward of the fragment which was removed a year or 
two ago, and is not many yards distant from the point at which 
this ancient defence of the capital turned northward across 
Ludgate Hill, at the point where stood the ancient Lud Gate. 
The portion now exposed is mainly composed of fragments of 
limestone united by coarse mortar. With these are _inter- 
mingled tiles and bricks, and oddly enough large lumps of soft 
white chalk (apparently the upper chalk of the geologists). 
The wall is about fourteen feet high, and is surmounted by a 
rather deep line of red brick, which, though old, seems to be of 
later date than the lower portion. 

Castle Orchard.—The tradition that a castle formerly 
existed on a hill in Duffield known as Castle Orchard has appa- 
rently been verified by the discovery, just below the surface, of 
the remains of a building. In several histories of Derbyshire 
mention is made that a castle was to be found in Duffield. In 
one account it is stated that “ Henry de Ferrers, Earl of 
Derby, in the time of William the Conqueror, had a castle at 
the north-west part of the village, which was demolished in 1264 
by order of Henry III., in consequence of Robert de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, joining the barons in a rebellion against that 
monarch, and so efficiently was it carried out that not a vestige 
can now be traced of its ancient grandeur, nor a stone left to 
point out the spot where it stood ; but a piece of ground called 
the Castle Orchard is supposed to have been the site.” The 
ruins have been discovered in the position thus indicated. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


The Manchester Cathedral.—The workmen engaged in 
the restoration of the Cathedral on Monday completed the 
demolition of the wall between the north aisle of the nave and 
the Derby Chapel. Of all the improvements which have been 
carried out under Mr. Crowther this will undoubtedly prove, 
says the Manchester Guardian, if not the most important, cer- 
tainly the most effective in showing the fine longitudinal pro- 
portions of the structure. For the first time within the memory 
of the present generation a clear view can now be obtained 
from the extreme north-west to the extreme north-east of the 
church. Probably the finest view is obtained by a’ person 
standing at the altar of the Derby Chapel and looking towards 
the west, the background of which is formed by the fine window, 
representing the Ascension, recently raised by Mr. Thomas 
Rose in memory of his father, Mr. William Rose. 

Llanyre.—A new parish church has just been opened. The 
old church was a long, low, barn-like structure,. with no. pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. “The new church—which has 
been designed by Mr. S. W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., Rhayader, 
and built, under his superintendence, by Mr. John Williams, of 
Knighton, at a cost of about £1,700—consists at present of nave, 
chancel, with vestry in the base of tower, and porch on the south 
side. The tower, which will cost £500 to complete, still remains 
to be built. The style adopted for the new church is transi- 
tional Early English of the thirteenth century. The nave windows 
are coupled lancets doubly recessed and cusped. The west 
window, which has been made an important feature in the 
design, has five lofty lancet lights grouped together under a 
continuous hood mould with carved terminal bosses. Internally 
the rear arches of the five lancets are carried on detached shafts 
of red Mansfield stone with bases, bands, and capitals of Beer 
stone. The chancel has a semi-octagonal apse ;. the chancel 
windows are all two lights, with rich geometrical traceried heads. 
The centre window of the chancel has been fitted with stained 
glass by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London. The nave roof 
is of handsome construction, the’ hammer ‘beams resting on 
carved brackets of Beer stone. ~The roof of the chancel ‘is 


panelled and moulded, with carved bosses at the intersections 
of the moulded ribs, and externally the whole is covered by 
green Rhenish slates. The seating and chancel stalls are of 
pitch-pine, the latter with carved terminals. The pulpit is of 
Beer stone, with Irish marble shafts, and is richly carved, this, 
as well as all the carving throughout, being done by Mr. R. 
Clarke, of Hereford. The aisle and chancel are paved with 
Godwin’s tiles, and the floors under the seats with Mr. Roger 
Lowe’s patent wood blocks. The interior is lined throughout 
with Corsham Down stone, relieved by a dado and bands of red 
Grinshill stone, with a cavity between the inner and outer walls, 
which are built of stone from the Llanfawr quarries. All ex- 
ternal dressed stonework is of red Alveley stone from Worces- 
tershire. 


GENERAL. 


A Water-colour Picture, Ox the Sands, painted by 
Rossetti in 1860, has just been acquired by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

An Exhibition of Water-colour Pictures, by living artists, 
was opened in the Corporation Galleries, Brighton, on Monday. 

A Fine Art Exhibition, of an interesting character, was 
opened on Monday evening, at Matlock Bath. Among the 
pictures are examples by Turner, Wright, David Cox, Hogarth, 
Wouvermans, Teniers, Hayes, Carter, Guercino, Prout, Nash, 
Heap, and Chellingworth. De Silk 

A Royal Academy illustrated edition of this year’s cata- 
logue is to be officially issued, and will contain 150 full-page 
reproductions of the chief works in the exhibition. ~~ 

_ Mr. Hubert Herkomer, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Oxford, 
will deliver the following lectures :—“ Portrait Painting,’ on 
Wednesday, June 16; “ Notoriety in Art,” on Thursday, June 
17; and an informal address on “Art Tuition,” on Friday, 
June 18. ; o 

Dry Rot is stated to have made another outbreak in the 
Glasgow Corporation Art Galleries. = 

The New Apse of the Lateran Basilica at Rome was formally 
inaugurated on Friday last. The well-known mosaics of the 
old apse have been most successfully incorporated in the new 
work. * 


Mr. A. H. Bone, of Portsmouth, and Mr. Holroyd, of Leeds; 
have been appointed to take out the quantities for the erection 
of the proposed town hall at Portsmouth. - whbraat vl tie 

The Council of the University College of Wales have 
awarded premiums offered for the best three designs for the 
new college at Aberystwith as follows :—First prize, 100/., Mr: 
Fred. Boreham, Finsbury Pavement; second, 50/., Messrs: 
Seward & Thomas, Cardiff; third, 252, Mr. T. G. Williams; 
Liverpool. WTS 

The Restoration of the north-east pinnacle of Hereford 
Cathedral ‘tower will cost between 200/. and 300/, The 
lightning struck off about 7 feet of masonry from thétop of the 
pinnacle. The mass, weighing several tons, carried away part 
of the parapet and crashed through the nave roof. id 

. The Hull Town Council on Monday decided to advertise 
for a. borough engineer as successor to Mr. J. Fox Sharp, 
resigned. ; * cirbug’l eta ie ae eae 

The Eastbourne Town Council on Monday resolved to 
invite Her Majesty to visit Eastbourne in October next, to open 
the new town hall and municipal buildings. - 

Extensive Works are contemplated in improving the 
Stourbridge Market Hall Buildings, and erecting a town hall, 
subscriptions for which, amounting to 2,380/., have been already. 
promised. “faa Si 

The Stonecutters on strike in Dublin, along with other 
operatives, held a meeting in the Phoenix Park on Sunday, 
at which they condemned the action of Messrs. Beckett, con? 
tractors for the new Museum buildings, in lowering the wages: 
and extending the hours of labour. SIH 

The Annual Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records of the proceedings in the Public Record Office for the 
year 1884 was issued on Saturday. The report refers to fac- 
similes of national manuscripts, calendars and transcripts, 
chronicles and memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, researches, &c., in foreign documents, 
Canadian:archives, and many other subjects, and was compiled 
under the direction of Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls. — 

' Phe Lincolnshire Architectural Society will hold their 
annual meeting at Lincoln on the. 30th inst. and Ist’ prox. 
The programme includes: an address by the Précentor of: 
Lincoln on the architectural history of the Minster, papers by Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., on “The Tombs of Lincoln Cathedral,” 
and on “The Pre-Norman Sculptured Stones of Lincoln,” by. 
Rev. G. T. Browne, with visits to the Roman Portico, Bail- 
gate, the Jews’ House, John o’ Gaunt’s Stables, the churches 
of St. Peter-at-Arches and St. Mary-le-Wigford, the Old Palace, 


’ the Vicars’*Court, &e, -“ «> 
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THE WEEK. 


THE congress of French architects, which was attended by 
Mr. Anson and Mr. PuLLAN as representatives of England, 
came to a close on Saturday last, when M. Karmpren, the 
Directeur des Beaux-Arts, presided. It is the custom at the 
last meeting to read a comprehensive study of the life and 
works of some eminent architect who died recently. ‘This 
year M. THEODORE BALLU was the subject of M. SEDILLE’s 
essay. ‘The chief works of the architect were reviewed, 
including, among others, the new Hotel de Ville, Paris, the 
restoration of the tower of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, 
the mairie of the first arrondissement, and the tower between 
it and the church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, the noble 
Gothic church of Ste. Clothilde, the churches of La Trinité, 
St. Joseph, and St. Ambroise. The paper was much ap- 
plauded. At the meeting the medals were distributed. 
The silver medals for architecture were awarded to M. 
ECHERNIER, of Lyons, and M. GaiLiarD, of Paris, and for 
jurisprudence to M. JULIEN GuADET, of Paris. M. CHARLES 
Lucas obtained the medal for archeology. ‘The students 
at Athens and Rome who were successful were MM. Hot- 
LEAUX and BLaveTTE. MM. Rey and Marcotin, of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, MILLIEz, of the Ecole Nationale des 
Arts; Décoratifs, and DrspRADELLE also obtained medals. 
The medal for an art industry was this year awarded to an 
architectural sculptor, M. Hayon. ‘There were also medals 
given to contractors, foremen, workmen, and apprentices in 
the building trades. The excursion of the week was to the 
old town of Troyes, where much interesting Medizeval work 
is still to be seen. 


THE Prix du Salon goes this year to M. VicrorR MarEc 
(a pupil of M. J. P. Laurens), whose principal work— Ux 
Lendemain de Paye—is a painting of a garret in which a 
poverty-stricken wife is remonstrating with her husband, who 
has hardly recovered from drunkenness. Nine travelling 
studentships have been awarded this year. In painting, the 
winners are MM. GARDETTE, FRIANT, and BouRDE; figure- 
painters and portraitists in sculpture, MM. DoLIvEr, GAUQUIE, 
and LAPORTE; in architecture, MM. Laron and MaArceEL 
(both pupils of M. ANDR£),who in conjunction have exhibited 
ten drawings illustrative of an attempted restoration of the 
Hotel de Bourgtheroulde at Rouen; and in engraving, M. 
Giroux. ‘There is grumbling among the landscape painters 
on finding that no representative of their branch of art has 
been rewarded. Originally, the bursary in sculpture 
obtained by M. Laporre had been awarded to M. JEAN 
Car.us, who has a fine group representing MouikrE read- 
ing a comedy to his servant, but, as he has passed his thirty- 
second year, he could not possess his reward. 


THE works have at last been commenced for the erection 
of the statue of Diprror in the Place St. Germain-des- 
Prés, of which the plaster model by M. GAUTHERIN was so 
long in position that it almost succumbed. ‘The oldest 
church in Paris will thus have figures of two enemies close 
to it. The bronze statue of BERNARD PALIssy is in the 
public garden on one side within a few feet of the walls of 
the building, and the statue of DipERor will also in a month 
or two become a neighbour. The celebrity who has most 
right to a position for a statue in that part of Paris is 
EuGENE DELACROIX. 


Tue Zimes on Tuesday, in a final notice on the Royal 
Academy exhibition, had a critique on the architectural 
drawings, and architects cannot complain that the writer 
does not appreciate their art. “The architectural room,” 
he says, “‘is always among the most interesting parts of the 
exhibition to those who have a little patience and care to 
study the progress of the art which, after all, is, as far as 
our daily life is concerned, the most important of any. 
When all is said and done, pictures are for the few, but 
architecture is for the many. We can live without pictures, 
but we cannot live without houses ; and if our streets and 
squares, our churches and town-halls, are hideous, vulgar, 
or mean, it matters comparatively little whether we have or 
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have not among us two or three painters of genius. The 
inevitable feeling, as one studies such an exhibition of con- 
temporary architectural drawings as that which is now on 
view in the Royal Academy, is one of bitter regret that the 
unmistakable revival of a sound and interesting and _pic- 
turesque street architecture which recent years have seen 
did not come a generation ago. In all the centuries during 
which London has been growing it has never grown half so 
rapidly as during the thirty years that followed the repeal of 
the Corn Lays, those thirty years when, as we all know, the 
prosperity of the country advanced ‘ by leaps and bounds.’ 
Unfortunately this was the period when domestic archi- 
tecture was almost at its lowest ebb in England, and the 
result we see and lament in the dulness of South Kensington 
and ‘Tyburnia and of most of the suburbs. Had the move- 
ment originated by Mr. Norman SHaw and Mr. Puinip 
Wess only begun to act some thirty years earlier, those 
long miles of streets and terraces, those thousands of acres 
of villas, might have been very different.” 


Ir is surprising how much vitality there is in the scheme 
for the construction of the iron tower in the Champ de 
Mars of Paris. M. E1rret has friends in the Govern- 
ment and in the journals, and they are doing much for him. 
A commission was appointed lately to inquire whether a 
tower of the kind was feasible. The report is in the 
affirmative, although the suggestion that M. E1rrev should 
seek to be more precise in respect of the lifts he proposes to 
use is evidence that the plans are not fully matured. 
There is also a misgiving that the conductive power of the 
tower may be a source of danger. But what is needed is 
not a commission of experts to consider the subject of 
piling girder on girder, and the force of wind on iron 
plates, but a commission of artists to decide whether a 
structure of the kind can have a handsome appearance. 
That has not been done by M. Locxkroy, although he must 
have perceived from the designs that architects were unable 
to get over the difficulty. Iron can be utilised for tall 
structures as in the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and 
M. BaRTHOLDI’s statue of Liberty Enlightening the World 
at New York; but in both cases the girders are concealed 
by other materials. However, the powers seem to have 
decided upon a tower, and as indifference to everything is 
the prevailing sentiment among the French people, there 
will be no objection if the iron be raised as high as the 
moon, and become more ugly as it ascends. 


A LARGE margin of profit has, it appears, attended the 
publication of the “ Revised Version,” and the authorities 
at Oxford University were busied on Monday in discussing 
money votes out of funds from the resources of the Uni- 
versity Press. They have now authorised the expenditure 
of 7,000/. on the erection of a building in continuation of 
the frontage of the new schools upon the High Street, for 
offices of the delegacies of non-collegiate students, of local 
examinations, and of schools inspection. Another vote of 
1,850/, was passed for the erection of an annexe to the 
University galleries, partly for the collection of casts, partly 
for a lecture room for Mr. HERKoMER, the Professor of Fine 
Arts. A third vote of 1,000/. was for fittings of the Ash- 
molean Museum. Another of 600/. was for completion of 
fencing and laying out of the schools quadrangle, and three 
votes of 1,350/. collectively were for the scientific depart- 
ments of the University Museum. 


AN example worthy of being imitated as well as admired 
is furnished by the conduct of Mr. JoHN STEDDALL, a 
retired wine merchant of Liverpool, who has this week 
made arrangements with the Corporation of Kendal for 
some land on the Aynam Road, on which he purposes to 
build twelve almshouses and a mission church for the poor 
and decayed tradesmen of the town. He further intends 
to endow them, and so make the evening of life comfortable 
and pleasant. The buildings and endowments will cost 
over 10,000/. Mr. STEDDALL belongs to one of the oldest 
families in Westmoreland, and his ancestors have been 
noted for their many acts of charity and benevolence, one 
of them being first mayor of Kendal in the year 1635. 
Mr. Evi Cox has been appointed architect, and the work is 
intended to be carried out as soon as possible. 
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FOREIGN PICTURES IN THE SALON. 
[By a CoRRESPONDENT. | 


N interesting book, by M. Arperr WoLrFr, the art- 
critic, has just appeared, which has for its title 
« Paris, the Capital of Art.” But the city can claim to be 
the capital for other reasons besides those mentioned by 
the writer. Frenchmen have naturally the first claim on 
the wall-space in the Salon, but as far as possible the com- 
mittees of the Society of French Artists offer a welcome to 
good pictures without -any regard to what part of the earth 
the authors first saw the light. In this they are following a 
remarkable precedent. At the time of the first revolution 
it was resolved, in the spirit of ANacHarsis Croozz, that 
art was of no country, and that therefore the national 
exhibitions were to be open to the works of every man and 
woman who could paint or model. But the size of the 
galleries was then insufficient, and the same reason may be 
alleged for a large number of foreign works which cannot 
be found to-day in the Palais de l’Industrie. There are, 
however, more than enough to show the good will of the 
Society towards strangers. 

America monopolises the larger part. With their native 
shrewdness the painters of the United States feel that it is 
good to study and afterwards to dwell in Paris. A colony 
is thus established which is always increasing in numbers 
as well as in esteem. It must be owned that no men work 
harder, no men are less narrow-minded in regard to art 
than the American artists. England can hardly be said to 
have a local habitation in the art world of Paris. A few 
English painters are to be met, but they no more think of 
settling down in Paris than in India. It is a place to be 
utilised and that is all. In proportion to the number of 
English inhabitants in the city the artists are infinitesimal, 
and it is not wonderful if French artists conclude that 
England is indifferent to art. Belgium being a next door 
neighbour, there is never much surprise when it is found 
that a good picture in the Salon is from that country. It is 
more economical to live in Brussels than in Paris; there is 
no channel between the two countries, and therefore it is 
not considered strange that few of the Belgian painters 
settle in Paris. They have one notable representative in 
M. ALFRED STEVENS, who is as true a Parisian as Bni- 
chanteau in the comedy. 

In painting, Sweden and Norway have this year gained 
a position that is remarkable. The landscapes which hold 
the best positions in the Salon carré are Norwegian scenes 
by M. Normann, a Norwegian painter from Bodoe. They 
show an earnest desire to be real, especially in the treatment 
of water and of masses of rock. M. NorMANN’s pic- 
tures are admired by many of the visitors. They are full 
of detail without any loss of breadth. M. ARBORELIUS 
has two scenes from his native province of Dalécarbe, 
which also suggest that the canons of Dusseldorf upon 
colour are no longer accepted in the North. M. CrepEr- 
strom, of Stockholm, lives in Paris, and the picture he has 
painted appeals to English visitors. ‘The subject is one of 
the missionaries of the Army of Salvation in a Paris wine- 
shop of a humble class. The enthusiastic face of the woman 
is admirable, and it is not surprising that all the men who 
are present appear to be respectful. There is no straining 
after effect, no one is chaffing or suffering from remorse— 
features which are stock elements in paintings of similar 
subjects. Another Stockholm artist, as we mentioned 
before, has given the reunion of the artists on varnishing 
day. : 

The picture of Worshippers in Finland, which M. 
EDELFELT, of Helsingfors, exhibited a few years ago (and 
of which an etching on a large scale, by M. E. Ramus, has 
just appeared), was enough to make a reputation. This 
year, in addition to his portrait of M. PasTEur, the artist 
gives a picture of Finland workmen, which appears to be 
true to life. It is on that account, we suppose, so many of 
the foreign pictures become interesting. Imaginative scenes 
can be produced in any back street of Paris, but subjects 
which represent life under circumstances that must be novel 
to the majority of visitors, have a recommendation which 
insures their success. It is on that account, no doubt, that 
M. Cuetmonsk1, the Polish artist, keeps to his views of 
dreary spaces in Poland, with folks buying and selling 
horses. An artist who would paint a landscape in that 
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country containing a few green trees would be sure at least 
of grateful thanks. 

The American artists recognise the necessity of taking 
trouble in discovering subjects, and they are ready to go to 
any part of the world in the search. Mr. E. L. WEEKs may 
be said to have made India his own. Now and then an 
English painter is tempted to make a voyage to the Eastern 
empire, but it is for a special purpose rather than as a 
speculation. Year after year Mr. Werexs puts his Indian 
scenes before Parisians, and they are sure to be charmed 
not only by the novelty of the subjects, but by the glowing 
colour. The artist is not afraid to paint what he sees, and 
it is always found that the costumes of the people and the 
surroundings, however diverse may be their colour, 
never appear out of place in a gallery where the 
majority of the works are in the subdued tones now 
generally adopted by French painters. This year Mr. 
Weeks has a picture of remarkable richness. The 
subject is the return of an imperial procession in the 
reign of the Emperor SHAH JEHAN, in the seventeenth 
century. India has changed little in some things, and 
materials for the picture were to be found in Delhi. Mr, 
Weeks does not shirk the difficulty of representing the 
elaborate detail of Indian buildings. Mr. Baces was a 
pupil of M. Géréme, but, instead of figure subjects, he 
paints old buildings or sea-scapes, and it would be hard to 
say which is his speciality. One of his pictures is Windsor 
Castle, and it will not suffer by comparison with any of the 
numerous representations of the subject. His second 
picture is a fishing smack at Trouville, which is remarkable 
for the power seen in the waves. Mr. D, R. Knicur has 
only one picture this year—L’nventeur ; it is one on which 
he has been long engaged. In the interior of a poor cabin 
an old engineer is absorbed by some new invention in 
machinery, while a couple of women look on with wonder- 
ment. ‘The inventor has the head of a man of genius, and 
a tragic interest is given by the contrast between intellectual 
power and a sordid environment. ‘This example shows Mr. 
KNIGHT attempting a new manner of subject, while the 
picture has the delightful colour which has marked his pre- 
vious works. Mr. BRIDGMAN continues to be faithful to the 
East, from which he has gained so much. This year he 
has one picture-—Za brodeuse—a scene from Morocco, 
which has the careful modelling, the fine colour, and the 
dexterous light and shade with which the painter has made 
us accustomed. 

Among the English pictures in the Salon, only one 
appears to have attracted the notice of the photographers. 
It is Mr. BrowniNno’s Dolce far niente, three nude women 
after bathing. The picture of Joan of Arc in the Grosvenor 
Gallery seems so much allied to it, that both might originally 
have formed one composition. Mr. ARMITAGE’s Lnterrement 
un jeune martyr chrétien the French artists much admire 
for the draughtsmanship and composition. There are also 
pictures by the following English artists :—Messrs. YATEs, 
CocGHILL, BIppDLECOMBE, BARRY, CALVERT, DEANE, Bot- 
TOMLEY, EMANUEL, THompson, Wc. 

The Italian pictures are not so numerous this year, 
Signor Bont gives one version of Sa/ammdé, Signor Deri 
has a dramatic abduction in the sixteenth century, Signor 
CoppoLa-CasraLpo’s Svnset as seen from Capri is a good 
specimen of modern landscape, Signor BARZAGHI-CATANEO 
has a dramatic Chanson d’amour which is a brilliant piece 
of colouring. 

The Spanish pictures are always anticipated with in- 
terest, since so many judges predict that the country is sure 
to be productive in artists. The best is Senor CasaNnova’s 
Saint Ferdinand, but it is hung too far above the eyes. In 
this picture the king is seen waiting on twelve poor men at 
table, and the ceremony is represented with a simplicity that 
is worthy of the occasion. A Portuguese painter, Senor 
ConprElA, also takes us back to a distant time in his 
Juan IT. before the Corpse of his Son, which is gloomy but 
impressive. 

Some of the States in South America appear to be 
making an effort to promote art, and painters from that 
region are among the foreign painters resident in Paris, 
M. Errazuris, of Santiago, enters into competition with 
French painters in his Zaveuses d Etretat, M. Lira, here- 
tofore known as a figure painter, has an excellent landscape. 
M. Zamor, of San Salvador, takes the Basin at La Villette, 
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a subject which M. GrErvex has painted. M. Amarpo, 
another Brazilian, shows skill as a portraitist. 

There is no large pageant this year from the pencil of 
M. Brozik (who is represented by a version of the Village 
Politicians), and M. Munkacsy now finds’ more profitable 
to exhibit elsewhere ; still Austria has good pictures by MM. 
Bruck-Lacos, Ernst, Cuirrussi, and DEutTscu. 

Switzerland and Holland are also well championed, and 
even Turkey has its representative. 

An exhibition which is so comprehensive is alike advan- 
tageous to the French and foreign painters as well as to the 
public. The French artists find themselves in competition 
with a variety of schools, or, as sometimes happens, they 
have opportunities of seeing their own defects exaggerated 
in imitations. ‘The exertion that is made by those who are 
not natives to hold their own in such a contest gives more 
vigour than could be obtained by endeavouring to satisfy 
local patrons. ‘The English school would gain by an imita- 
tion of the Paris system. An occasional picture by an 
American or a French artist is of little use. Some should 
be found in Burlington House every year. But as long as 
it is believed that works are not examined by a committee 
of Academicians foreign artists will not run the risk of 
rejection. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AT THE COLONIAL 
AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


By LAwRENCE Harvey, A.R.I.B.A. 


HAVE been told of a little boy with a cake in each 
| hand, not knowing which he should begin to eat, 
setting up the well-known infantine howl. ‘Why are you 
crying?” No answer. ‘‘Crying for vittles?” “Yes!” 
shouted the child. This event, taken from the annals of 
the nursery, fully illustrates the feelings of an architect at 
the innumerable resources which the Colonial Exhibition 
offers to our choice. In the good old times, when home- 
grown timber was still plentiful in our island, we might have 
made up our minds at once by selecting for use the materials 
from our native stores only. We might have then shouted 
patriotically that there is nothing like our true English oak, 
just as we still proclaim that there is nothing like English 
grapes, pine-apples, walnuts, dogs and horses. In fact, oak 
was so much part and parcel of our family virtues, that dis- 
belief in the same would have amounted to high treason. 
Are not the words ‘hearts of oak” the patriotic motto of 
many a sign-board? To say the truth, notwithstanding my 
intimate acquaintance with foreign lands and foreigners, I 
still believe in the virtues of British oak myself, and only 
regret that, as with many of our old British virtues, there is 
so very little of it left for our use. 

At all events, we have now to trust the foreigner for 
our supply of timber and many other things besides. The 
question to-day is not shall we have timber grown in England 
or grown abroad? shall we have English institutions only 
or adopt foreign ones? but which timber and which institu- 
tions shall we import from foreign parts? Our deals, our 
joists, rafters, and planks have for more than a century been 
brought here from Sweden, Norway, and the confines of 
Russia ; our mahogany from Spain or Honduras is nearly 
an old English institution—the patriotic theme of many a 
poet’s lyre ; and now we have imported from Germany and 
Switzerland our system of compulsory undenominational 
education, and we are importing as fast as we can the 
German institutions for technical and scientific study. 
Going on at that rate, there will be soon very little of the 
old English stock remaining for our patriotic souls to 
venerate. 

Whatever we may think of the foreign innovations we 
have to submit to, there can be no doubt that, as far as 
timber is concerned, it is a great disadvantage to have to 
get it from abroad. The qualities of timber differ very 
much according to the locality where it was grown, whether 
on the mountain or in the plain, in a dry locality or in a 
swamp. Timber is affected also by the manipulation it 
undergoes, and especially by the epoch when it is cut. For 
all these reasons it is desirable to get trustworthy informa- 
tion about the timber we use ; and how can we do so when 
It grows thousands of miler off from our shores ? 


With fir and pine-trees there is a great difference in the 
timber they furnish, according as they are cut down in 
winter or the first weeks of June. During winter these 
woods contain certain elements destined to further the 
vegetation of the trees, and feed it until the return of spring. 
These elements, designated as the alimentary reserve of the 
tree, get exhausted by the development of the foliage, and 
as soon as the foliage is completely developed a new pro- 
vision begins to form again as a reserve for the coming 
winter. ‘There exists, therefore, a time at the end of the 
spring and beginning of summer when the alimentary 
reserve is reduced to aminimum. Then the ligneous tissues 
contain only cellulose, and are nearly free of nitrogenous 
substances, which are hygrometrical, very prone to ferment, 
favourable to parasitical plants and insects, and liable to 
changes of colour under the action of the air. It is 
evident, therefore, that timber cut during that interval of 
time—very short it is true—will be lighter, whiter, more 
resisting to dry-rot, than timber cut in winter. Such is our 
experience of timber grown in our latitudes ; for timber 
from tropical climes the circumstances which govern its 
growth and influence its intrinsic qualities are so very dif- 
ferent that the time of the felling of the trees may be of no 
consequence. Again, it has lately happened that timber 
apparently sound has given away suddenly under loads 
inferior to what they ought to have carried according to 
their dimensions. It has always been found such timber 
presented an exceptionally large grain, due to a too rapid 
growth. ‘The best deal and pine is that which grows slowly 
in the medium latitude proper to its species. The lower, 
either in altitude or latitude, where fir-trees are grown, 
the wider are the annual rings their sections present, and 
grown below certain limits, they should be avoided by the 
carpenter. On the other hand, the higher the altitude or 
the latitude of the fir-tree, the narrower are its yearly rings 
of growth, and excessive slowness of growth makes the 
timber brittle ; it is then not good for heavy work, but, 
thanks to its fine equal grain, it is the most desirable wood 
for the joiner. The above facts should make us wary of 
employing timber with the qualities of which we are not 
thoroughly acquainted ; and, therefore, even if the innumer- 
able varieties of timber exhibited now at South Kensington 
could be brought cheaply to London, we should no doubt 
be a long time before venturing to employ them in our 
buildings. On the other hand, there is less cause for such 

{prudence or timidity when we consider foreign woods as 
materials for the cabinet-maker. The only objection we 
can then make to the collection of timber exhibited is, that 
we are utterly bewildered by the innumerable varieties of 
colour, and shades of colour, of grain, and qualities of 
surface ; but we must confess this only shows our weakness 
of appreciation and our deficiency of imagination. A 
really great artist would, with such a store of materials, 
produce works presenting endless combinations of colour 
and surface, which a refined public could appreciate. 
I say a refined public, because however innumerable the 
varieties of shades and tones one can get in wood, still the 
palette of the artist who uses the natural hues of wood for his 
colours is of very limited scale. He can charm the eye by 
delicate harmonies, but hardly hope to attract attention by 
brilliant contrasts of colour. The mere juxtaposition of 
various woods will not necessarily be more agreeable than 
the use of only one kind of timber. In using wood, as in 
using the paint-brush, an artistic effect must be aimed at, 
and this means composition. In other words, the furniture, 
whatever its use, becomes in the hands of an artist only an 
excuse for a symphony of form and colour, just as the 
portraits painted by REMBRANDT were only pretexts to play 
his airs of light and shade, and just as Mr. WHISTLER gives 
us his nocturnes @ propos of a male or female sitter. 
Various coloured woods may be used to produce rhythmical 
decorations by regular repetitions of light and dark woods, 
or they may be spread over surfaces as a mosaic imitating 
the patterns of textile fabrics, or they may be employed as 
tones of colour to express the functions of the different 
parts of an object. This last system of polychrome decora- 
tion is perhaps the most satisfactory to our European 
taste. It is but natural, for instance, that the framing 
of stiles and rails should be made of hard dark wood, 
and that the panels should be formed out of a more delicate 
material, such as lovely-grained bird’s-eye maple, for it is 
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justified by the requirements of construction. Yet in the 
Exhibition there are doors to be seen which, although 
following literally this scheme of decoration, are anything but 
artistic in appearance. Logic is a very good basis for an 
artistic composition, but to produce art you must add to it 
artistic nerves, an innate sense of what is beautiful which no 
amount of theory can teach. Thereisa proportion between 
the sizes of rails and panels which is agreeable, when we 
feel that wider rails would look heavy and crush the panel, 
and that lighter rails would be mean and not form a sufficient 
frame round the panels. According to the dimensions 
of the panels and the rails, we must select the colours of 
our woods. If the rails are heavy a very sharp contrast, 
such as a very light panel and a very dark frame, will make 
the work look all the clumsier. In such a case a monochrome 
arrangement of panels and frame alike would perhaps be the 
less objectionable. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that the juxtaposition of two woods of neighbouring 
tones of colour, as two light woods—deal and maple, for 
instance—is an advisable arrangement. Why I cannot say. 
Matters of art are purely matters of sentiment, and, there- 
fore, I must be satisfied with feeling that in such an arrange- 
ment there is something undefined which annoys me. In 
such a case I would certainly separate the light stile and 
rails from the light panel by a dark bolection moulding. A 
charming arrangement would no doubt be framework of 
yellow wood from the Cape, panels of Canadian bird’s-eye 
maple, and ebony mouldings. In looking at some of the 
collections of timber specimens, one cannot help being 
struck by the infinitely delicate gradations of colour and 
tone they present to the eye. I think this might be utilised 
to produce some remarkable effects of surface decoration, 
such as is obtained in water-colours by graded tints. The 
centre of a panel, for instance, might be ebony, and, by the 
juxtaposition of careful transitions of coloured woods, it 
might melt into lighter and lighter hues, and finish, perhaps, 
by the lightest maple on its outside border. This would, of 
course, be a Zour de force of veneering ; but a similar prin- 
ciple might be adopted in an entire piece of wood decora- 
tion. Some part of the object might receive the maximum 
of power by employing to produce it warm, dark-coloured 
woods, whereas all the other portions of the work would be 
treated in colours subordinate to that one and help to 
magnify its effect. No doubt all these artifices of colour 
decoration in the use of wood are known to the eminent 
artists who work for the best firms of London and Paris, 
but they cannot be brought too much to the notice of 
cabinet-makers in general, if we want to see the rich supply 
of our colonial woods brought into practical general use in 
Europe. 

Of all the woods exhibited, the most useful is no doubt 
Indian teak, but we can hardly look upon it as a novelty. 
Its merits, both for heavy work and for carving, have been 
long amply recognised, and we are nearly as much 
familiarised with it as with mahogany. As a building 
material, teak is the prince of timbers. The resinous 
aromatic gums it contains preserve not only its substance 
but the objects in its neighbourhood against moth, rot, or 
worm. Its durability has been amply tested, since teak 
placed underground as foundation at Goa by Vasco ba 
Gama has been found as fresh and intact as if it had been 
felled but yesterday. Teak is the best of materials for ship- 
building, barring steel, and it is one of the most desirable of 
woods for forming the cupboard or the casket in which to 
enclose costly furs and trinkets. The Bombay and Burmah 
Trading Company is endeavouring to bring the use 
of teak within the capacity of the most moderate purse, 
by exhibiting what structures can be formed out of the 
slight cuttings which are taken off when squaring the heavy 
pieces of timber it imports. The structures it exhibits 
are fashioned on the lines of wrought-iron framing, teak 
taking the place of our T and L angle flanged iron, and 
the tenacity of teak is such that the pieces of timber 
employed are nearly as slight as if they were metal instead 
of wood. One of the structures exhibited is a truss of 
40 feet span, made in Rangoon, the largest pieces of which 
are made out of timber 3 inches wide by 14 inch in thick- 
ness. ‘This truss can be delivered in Rangoon for 1/. 155., 
but then the carriage from Rangoon to London is 6/. per 
ton, and three such trusses weigh a ton, which brings 
the price of such a truss when once in London to 3/. 15s. 


The Company exhibits also a model section of the church 
of St. Philip, which it built some years ago in Rangoon ; 
the model is one-quarter full size, and none of the timber 
employed is above ? by 4 inch in section, yet it will carry 
the weight of a man. There is also a bridge to be seen— 
20 feet span, cost in Rangoon 3/ 15s.—which consists of 
nothing but 3-inch by r}-inch timber. In the same place 
is exhibited a Rangoon teak square, as is usually exported for 
the English market, 42 feet long, with a section of 22 inches 
by 19. 
All those who are interested in timber will no doubt 
study for themselves the specimens exhibited by the Assam 
Railways and Trading Company at the entrance of the 
Indian South Court, and it would be more than useless for 
me to describe them. I can only say that if those who are 
interested in promoting the trade in Indian timbers are not 
very prudent in the selection of them for art furniture, 
they may discourage instead of push the sale. Ido not 
think that padowk wood is proper for a table-top, as ex- 
hibited ; it is of a rich red colour, which may be a desirable 
feature in certain circumstances, although hardly so with 
our present taste for subdued colours ; but it has the great 
fault for a table-top of presenting a network of open seams 
as if it had been scratched all over with a penknife. Before 
all things a table-top must present a perfectly polished 
surface like a piece of marble, otherwise it suggests porosity, 
retention of dirt, and is altogether unsatisfactory whatever 
its colour. The same wood used for carved work or in 
upright panels would be thoroughly enjoyable, especially if 
used in moderate quantities and framed with other timber 
made to sustain its effect. 

If timber of fine equal close grain be desired, there is 
no country like the South African colonies to furnish it, and 
I expect to see both its yellow-wood and laurel-wood come 
much into fashion here; but I cannot say I very much 
admire its stink-wood, which seems to be a favourite in the 
Cape Colony. There is a piece of furniture executed in 
Durban which comprises the following woods: yellow- 
wood, stink-wood, essen-wood, red milk-wood, Cape 
mahogany, flat.crown-white, ivory African oak ; but, owing 
to want of artistic cunning in the use of the materials, 
nobody would suspect the variety of timber employed if he 
were not told. South Africa is perhaps too far for our 
supply, but Canada is at our doors, and offers as rich a 
collection of ornamental and ordinary building timbers as 
we can wish ; but, nevertheless, we cannot help admiring the 
splendid timber of New South Wales, the karri of West 
Australia, the woods of Queensland and Victoria, although 
we have very little hope of turning these stores to our practical 
purposes. As for the collections from Central America, 
and especially Honduras, they are such old acquaintances 
that we need only recognise them by a passing nod. 

Of the other building materials exhibited, such as those 
of India, there is no chance of our employing them, but I 
think we might at all events imitate one with considerable 
advantage to ourselves. Stucco has been discredited in 
England on account of the use of paint having to be called 
upon to freshen it up every three years, and nothing can be 
more horrible than painted stone-work, which presents the 
appearance of butter when fresh and of mud when olay “it 
has been discredited, also, by the false use made of stucco. 
Instead of treating it as a skin to protect and decorate the 
surface of brickwork, it has been used to produce sham 
stone buildings. Nothing could be more absurd ; and, 
therefore, stucco is sneered at and brick facings are preferred, 
although they are very inferior to stucco as a preservative 
against atmospheric influences. Now, I hear that in India 
they use a stucco which presents the polish and hardness of 
marble, which, instead of requiring painting, coating, and 
caking with oil every three years, can be freshened up with 
soap and water. Give us such a stucco in London, and I 
guarantee that in a very few years brick will be out and 
stucco will be in favour amongst both practical and artistic 
people. 


A Committee was appointed at a public meeting held in 
Manchester last Friday to consider the advisability of holding 
a great exhibition of arts, science, and industry at Manchester 
next year to commemorate the jubilee of the Queen’s reign. 
One of the features of the scheme is a reproduction of Paxton’s 
Exhibition Building of 1851. 
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ST. ALBANS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE members of this society, in conjunction with the 
Herts Natural History Society, held a meeting at St. 
Albans and visited St. Julian’s where, by permission of Mr. 
Cartwright, they assembled on the lawn to hear a paper on the 
Leper Hospital, by Mr. A. E. Gibbs, F.L.S. He said that the 
disease of leprosy, now happily so rare in this country, was 
during the Middle Ages a real and dreaded scourge in our 
islands. As early as A.D. 928 Howel, the good, the great Welsh 
king, enacted laws with regard to lepers, and it is known that 
long before that leprosy was a common disease on the continent 
of Europe, while at a Jater period the intercourse with eastern 
countries during the time of the Crusades resulted in a great 
increase of the malady. To alleviate the sufferings of the 
afflicted, and by segregation to check in some measure its 
ravages, lazar, or leper hospitals, were built in many parts of 
the country. These foundations, the outcome of the charity of 
wealthy persons, or great religious houses, were often richly 
endowed, and were generally under ecclesiastical rule. A leper 
hospital formerly stood near to where they were then assem- 
bled. It was founded early in the twelfth century by Geoffrey 
de Gorham, sixteenth abbot (1119-1146), a learned man, who 
came over from Normandy to become master of a Medizval 
school in St. Albans, which he thought they might claim to be 
lineal ancestor of the present Grammar School. Geoffrey, how- 
ever, arrived after the appointment had been filled up, and 
retired to Du: stable, but subsequently entered the House at 
St. Albans and rose to be abbot. He built a church and 
hospital for lepers near the way which leads to London, and at 
a spot called Heved, or Eywood, dedicating it to St. Julian, a 
martyr who died with great constancy during the Decian per- 
secution. For the support of the house the abbot set apart 
many portions of tithe, among them being the tithe of 60s. paid 
by the town of St. Albans, all the corn tithe of the lordship of 
Kingsbury, parts of the corn tithe of the parishes of SS. Michael 
and Stephen, all the corn tithe of Hamstude, and many others. 
At the dissolution of the Monastery, the hospital was given by 
the Crown to Thomas Lee, and at the present time the site is 
in the possession of Mr. C. W. Wilshere, of Welwyn. At the 
conclusion of the paper, the Rev. H. Fowler made a few 
remarks on the subject, and exhibited a copy of an old map of 
the Manor of St. Julian’s on which the position of the hospital 
was indicated. He also gave some information with regard to 
the house built by John Ellis, merchant, of London, in the time 
of Charles II. The old brick wall, now standing by the side of 
the high road, was probably erected at the same period. The 
party then walked through the grounds, viewing the exterior of 
the old barn, supposed to be a Medizval tithe barn. St. 
Stephen’s Vicarage was visited, where the members of the 
united societies were received by the Rev. W. D. W. Dudley, 
who exhibited some Roman remains, discovered in the church- 
yard, among them being a six-sided glass cinerary urn, sup- 
posed to contain the remains of one of the governors of 
Verulam. Mr. Dudley also conducted the party over the church, 
drawing attention to the various objects of interest. The Royal 
Scotch lectern brought from Edinburgh by Sir Richard Lee, and 
subsequently buried in the chancel to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers, was examined. It was 
exhumed about the year 1750, and since that time has been 
used in the church. The Rev. H. Fowler said that it was stated 
by Matthew Paris, in his “ Lives of the Abbots,” that the church 
of St. Stephen was consecrated by Gilbert, Bishop of Limerick, 
in the time of Richard d’Aubeney (the second Norman abbot), and 
this took place when Queen Matilda was staying at the Abbey. 
Only one visit of the Queen was recorded, and this was on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the Abbey Church at Christmas I115, 
when the royal party appear to have remained at the monastery 
till Epiphany. The church was therefore probably consecrated 
in January 1116. It must then have been recently rebuilt, or at 
least remodelled. No features of the Saxon fabric are now 
visible, as we should expect ; although it is possible there may 
be some of the work of Ulsinus inside the north wall. The 
oldest visible feature in the interior is the blocked Norman 
arch in that wall, which may be assigned to the date of about 
1100. This mus' have opened into a porch, or a side chapel, 
since destroyed. This early Norman church appears to have 
been enlarged by the addition of a south aisle at the beginning 
of the Early English period, perhaps in the abbacy of William 
de Trumpington, for the caps of the piers of this arcade have 
Early English mouldings. The rectory was probably appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the convent kitchen, and the 
vicarage established about this time, in consequence of a com- 
pact made with the Bishop of Lincoln (Hugh de Willis) at 
Westminster in 1219. The south aisle of St. Michael’s Church 
appears to have been built about the same period. A walk was 
next taken along Watling Street to Verulam woods, where the 
Rev. Dr. Griffith gave an account of the old city of Verulam. 
The ancient walls, built for the Romans, stand close by one of 
the great ancient British roads or track ways, viz., the Watling 
Street (the great Irish road, as its name is said to imply), which 


ran from the coast of Kent through Canterbury, Rochester, 
London, entering Hertfordshire near Sullionae, near the Brockley 
Hills, passing along much the same line as the Roman road 
afterwards did, viz., according to Clutterbuck, by Medbourne, 
Colney Street, New Parkbury, Cobden Hall, Park Street, St. 
Julian’s, St. Stephen’s, and so past Gorhambury Park along the 
almost obliterated line of the great Irish road there to Red- 
bourn, Markyate Street, leaving the country near Dunstable, 
and then on and on to Holyhead for Ireland. By this road the 
ancient Britons had a fortitied place, he believed at Sullionae, 
just at the entrance into Herts, another where they were stand- 
ing, and a third just outside the county at Maiden Bower by 
Dunstable, near the last of which the Romans formed a per- 
manent camp of observation. Here they built and fortified a 
city, Verulam, as they did also at Sullionae. We happily had 
some account of their, in every probability, earliest attack on 
Verulam. Dr. Griffith referred to the insurrection under Queen 
Boadicea. She and her insurgent host slaughtered the Roman 
inhabitants of Verulamium, after inflicting similar vengeance on 
their oppressors in Colchester, and before she visited London 
with the same fate, in which three cities 70,000 Romans were 
slaughtered. Verulamium is said to have been rebuilt after this 
insurrection, and probably these walls are those constructed at 
that time. They consisted of alternate layers of flint work 12 feet 
thick, bonded by layers of Roman tiles 12 feet by 13 feet, cemented 
by grouting and mortar, without brick dust. After the Romans 
left the land there was a great fight near Verulam between the 
Saxons and Britons, the former being victorious and taking the 
place, and it remained in their hands till the Norman conquest. 
About the year 792 King Offa, of Mercia, murdered his son-in- 
law Ethelbert, and in expiation of his crime built an abbey 
church. The building of St. Albans was the ruin of Verulam, 
for the old city was used as a quarry. Abbot Ulsig subse- 
quently built the three churches at the three principal entrances 
to the town of St. Albans, dedicating them to SS. Peter, Michael, 
and Stephen. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


“THE concluding meeting for the present session was held on 

Monday, Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D., of Wood- 
side, in the chair. The first paper was a notice by Sir H. E, 
Maxwell, M.P., of an enamelled bronze pendant, probably a 
harness ornament, found at Auchendolly in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, and now presented to the museum by Major 
Archibald Hume, of Auchendolly. This piece of enamelled 
bronze belongs to a well-defined group of objects, recognised 
as horse-trappings, which have been found in considerable 
numbers in the British Isles. The style of enamelling is that 
known as champlevé, and the patterns are distinctively Celtic. 
The colours are an opaque vermilion and a bright yellow. This 
kind of enamelling appears to have had its origin among the 
British Celts, who retained, so far as is known, a monopoly of 
the art, which seems to have reached its culminating point 
before the period of the Roman conquest of Britain. In the 
second paper Mr. J. Russell Walker, architect, gave descrip- 
tions with drawings of a series of baptismal fonts found in 
Scotland, of which he had been able to place on record as 
many as twenty-four. Few subjects in the whole range of 
ecclesiastical antiquities were possessed of greater interest. 
Though stone was the usual material of which fonts were made, 
yet we find a good many of lead, some of brass, a few of wood, 
and some even of silver. The shapes in use at different 
periods, and the constructive and decorative features, which 
depended on the existing styles of architecture, were briefly 
referred to, but the element of greatest interest in connection 
with them was their symbolical decoration. In Scotland but few 
examples possessing this interesting character had been preserved, 
of which incomparably the most beautiful were those at Dryburgh 
Abbey, and from Loch Eynort in Skye, the latter being now in 
the museum. In Scotland generally they had been much 
neglected, and were now often found devoted to unseemly 
purposes. The great majority are exposed to the weather, 
and are certain to perish unless they are better looked after. 
Detailed drawings of fonts from Dryburgh, Loch Eynort, 
Cramond, Glencorse, Coupar Angus, Arbroath, Melrose, 
Kettins, Stenton, Riel, Gogar, Herdmanston, Gullane, Benvie, 
Kelso, Polwarth, Campsie Glen, Seton, Lilliesleaf, and Inver- 
keithing were exhibited ; and the author was hopeful that the 
interest excited in these might lead to the discovery and pre- 
servation of others. Mr. Peter Miller, F.S.A. Scot., gave the 
results of an elaborate investigation into the questions of the 
site and form of the Cross of Edinburgh from 1365 to 1617, 
showing conclusive evidence from old charters and other docu- 
ments, both as to the precise position and the exact form of 
this interesting historical structure at various periods. Mr. 
Alexander Ramsay, of the Banffshire Fournal, contributed an 
interesting notice of a Pieta in stone from the church of Banff. 
This sculptured representation of the dead Christ supported in 


* the arms of His mother was dug up twenty-six years ago in the 
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old churchyard of Banff, at a spot which was in line with the 
interior of the north wall of the ruined church, erected in 1471. 
Unfortunately the heads were broken off both figures by the 
pick. The height of the seated figure does not now exceed 
16 inches, the material being the same as the Clashmach or 
Coresea sandstone. The resemblance to the famous Pieta of 
Michel Angelo was illustrated by photographs, and the Pieta 
itself, which seems to be the only example known in Scotland, 
and which Mr. Ramsay considered to be of native workman- 
ship, was exhibited to the meeting. 


TESSERA. 


English Painting in the Fourteenth Century. 


J. EAGLES. 

HERE seems to have been in the fourteenth century a 
kind of painting practised in England which much 
attracted the notice of foreigners. It was of water-colours 
on cloth, ‘fon closely woven linen saturated with gum water. 
This, when dry, is stretched on the floor over coarse woollen 
frieze cloths, and the artists, walking over the linen with clean 
feet, proceed to design and colour historical figures and other 
subjects. And because the linen is laid quite flat on the 
woollen cloths the water-colours do not flow and spread, but 
remain where they are placed, the moisture sinking through 
into the woollen cloths underneath, which absorb it. In like 
manner, the outlines of the brush remain defined, for the gum 
in the linen prevents the spreading of such lines. Yet, after 
this linen is painted, its thinness is no more obscured than if it 
was not painted at all, as the colours have no body.” This 
does not at all resemble the kind of tempera painting in use in 
Flanders to imitate tapestry, for it is noticed as peculiar to 
England bya native of Flanders. May not this method be 
again, with some advantage, restored for the getting in the 
subjects of large pictures? The cloth so painted might easily 
be put on other cloth prepared with a ground. The Venetians 
usually preferred painting on cloth, and not unfrequently chose 
the finest. There was a canvas used in Italy, and chiefly by 
the Bolognese school, which gives much richness, its peculiar 
texture being seen even through tolerably thick paint. The 
threads are in squares, and rather coarse. We are surprised 
that such is not to be met with in our shops. We have often 
endeavoured to obtain it without success. On canvas of this 
kind some painters, and among them Guercino, contrived 
greatly to raise the lights, so that, as seen side-ways, they 

appear to bulge. We are not aware how this was done. 


Gothic Architecture. 
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The first clear existing specimens of the Gothic appear due 
to the successors of the Goths in the valley of the Po. In the 
earliest Lombard buildings we find the plan and the details 
based on the Romanesque; but from the beginning vaults are 
an essential feature. As that rich supply of single shaft columns 
which Roman buildings gave had been chiefly exhausted during 
the Romanesque period, and as the weight of vault required 
additional supports, columns were coupled together or united 
with piers of masonry; and presently, by a change recom- 
mended alike by its effect and its constructive advantage, these 
shafts, in place of breaking off at the first storey—as in the 
basilica—were prolonged to the base of the roof-line. This 
point once reached, ribs were carried from them over the inter- 
sections of the vault, and the Gothic system of internal con- 
struction was complete in its main features. Externally, the 
weight of the roof was relieved by an invention for which the 
Roman plan of massive walls (as exemplified in the Panthéon) 
was a Clumsy substitute: the invention of the buttress. This, 
in the round Gothic, is always kept flat, and thus in some 
degree repeats the form of the merely ornamental Roman 
pilaster. Where the inner arches (as in Italy) were ordinarily of 
wide span, domes were often employed as a form of vault, and 
this style was widely diffused thence through central and south- 
western France and the Rhine valley. In the doors the plain 
lintel entrance which had almost exclusively prevailed from the 
Greek to the Romanesque styles was abandoned, and they were 
treated as many-pillared recesses, on which the best efforts of 
the sculptor were more and more concentrated. As the Gothic 
thus advanced, through a thousand attempts, to harmony and 
vital union of features, a new and most attractive feature was, 
for the first time in architecture, added to the design. Hitherto, 
speaking in a broad sense, mass in length not mass in height 
had characterised the art from the Rhine to the Euphrates. But 
towers were now incorporated in all the larger public buildings, 
and soon, under the general impulse to build higher, the lofty 
angular roofalready placed (in part for protection against northern 
winters) over the tower or the church, shot itself upwards into 
the flame-like aspiration of the spire. How much do we owe 
to an invention apparently so simple! Let the reader think 


what he would lose, not only of charm in effect and of 
picturesqueness in outline, but even of high and _ peaceful 
thought, were these features wanting from the view when at 
the close of the day’s journey our road turns and before us 
over the level line of blue waters a hundred towers burn in the 
last light of sunset, and we feel it is Venice; or where, over 
the massy orbs of forest and the quiet roofs gathered round it 
as if for familiar protection, some solitary spire goes darkly up, 
painted in purple haze upon the amethyst and sapphire sky, 
and announces the unknown village which is to be our resting- 
place. And when the hours of happy research return, the 
Gothic charm which so allured us in the general aspect of 
twilight does not fail on nearer examination. What looked so 
fair in outline will be found complete and lavish in loveliness of 
detail. For the wild northern intensity which acquiesced at 
first on the Romanesque plan has thrown all its life into the 
ornament, and covered doorways and capitals with the beasts 
and birds of chase, huntsmen and warriors, labourers and 
knights, or enwreathed them with stranger fancies, the dragons 
and wolves of the old mythology, the Runic knots of Fate and 
the Serpent by which the world is to be devoured. 


Magnesian Limestones. 
D. T. ANSTED. 


Magnesian limestones occur in various parts of the middle 
and north-east of England. They may be described as consist- 
ing of a variable proportion of carbonate of lime and carbonate 
of magnesia, and as stones of this composition have been 
extensively used in some recent important buildings in London, 
I may be expected to give a more particular notice of them 
than would otherwise be necessary. The colour of the best of 
them is a good light brown, of warm and somewhat irony tint ; 
their density is greater than that of the oolites ; the labour on 
them is intermediate between that on the gritstones and Port- 
land, and they can be obtained of any required size. They are 
also four times stronger than Portland. Bolsover in Derbyshire, 
Anston, and other places both in Nottinghamshire and York- 
shire, all in the same district, yield abundantly this kind. of 
stone, which appears to possess every desirable quality ; and, 
indeed, when careful inquiry was made concerning buildings 
of great age in the neighbourhood constructed of it, there 
was every reason to presume that it was a durable material. 
Under these circumstances it can hardly excite wonder 
that the commissioners for selecting stone for the New 
Houses of Parliament agreed to recommend it. It was 
used for that building, and for some others in London 
constructed about the same time, and among these was the 
Museum of Economic Geology, in Jermyn Street. The stone 
in the latter building is extremely good. With regard to the 
former, it is well known how great a failure has resulted. Whe- 
ther this has arisen from want of care in selecting the stone, 
from the more trying exposure, or from the quarry ultimately 
selected not yielding such good quality of stone as the specimens 
examined, it is now too late to discuss, but the result should be 
a warning not to trust to local indications, and not to risk a 
building of importance to an experimental material, or one of 
which so little was known in the exact kind of exposure to 
which it was to be subjected. The best kinds of magnesian 
limestone are those in which there is at least forty per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesia and four or five per cent. of silica. But 
the composition alone is of comparatively small importance, 
for there is no doubt that the state of crystallization is the point 
of chief importance. Where this is complete the stone resists 
attack, but it is an unfortunate peculiarity of the admixtures of 
carbonates of lime with carbonates of magnesia that they are 
rarely the same for many yards together, even in the same 
quarry. It is not likely that these stones, which at one time 
enjoyed a high reputation, will again be favourably regarded in 
the London market, nor is it fit that they should be so. 


Relation of Mechanics to Architecture. 
PROFESSOR KANKINE. 


The different styles of architecture may to a certain extent 
be distinguished and classed according to the kind and the 
greater or less complexity of the principles which regulate the 
stability of the structure. The simplest kind of stability is that 
of a single mass resting on a base; this is exemplified by 
pyramids, obelisks, and solitary pillars. Next in point of 
simplicity is the stability of a load resting on a lintel whose 
two ends are supported by pillars, each of sufficient dimen- 
sions to be stable in itself. This we find exemplified in 
Egyptian and Greek architecture, and in those examples of 
Roman architecture from which the arch and dome are absent. 
The next degree of complexity consists in supporting the 
load on each pier of which the structure consists by a pair of 
pressures inclined to each other—that is, by introducing the 
arch and dome—and this we see in later examples of Roman 
and Italian architecture, and in various styles of the earlier 
Middle Ages, such as the Byzantine, the Lombard, and the 
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Anglo-Norman. The perfecting and extending the application 
of the arch, so as to sustain the entire load of the higher parts 
of the structure by means of the thrust exerted through ribs, 
suitably formed and arranged, characterises Gothic architecture. 
The balancing of overhanging leads is seen to a certain extent in 
the beetling bartizans and turrets which form the most pic- 
turesque feature of the Scottish Baronial style. The balancing 
of bulky arches upon comparatively slender pillars, whose 
lateral stability depends very much on their connection with the 
mass above them, is characteristic of Saracenic architecture. 
The styles of framework in roofs, and in buildings of wood and 
iron, might be classed in a similar manner, according to the 
way in which the principles of statics regulate the stability 
of the structure. Another mechanical characteristic of styles 
in architecture is the way in which the strength of the 
materials is exerted. In the obelisk, pyramid, and simple 
tower or column, resistance to crushing is also brought into 
play ; and the same is the case with the most elaborate com- 
binations of ribs, groined arches, and tracery in Gothic archi- 
tecture. In the styles which employ architraves supported by 
pillars, the transverse strength of fintels or beams is also em- 
ployed. The support of overhanging loads requires the trans- 
verse strength of corbels and cantilevers, and in some cases the 
tenacity of cement and cramps. Timber and iron framework 
bring every form of strength into requisition. A subordinate 
distinction of styles, founded also on mechanical principles, 
depends on the hardness and durability of the material of the 
building. For example, a certain plainness of style, which if 
executed in granite constitutes majestic simplicity, appears poor 
and bare in sandstone, and paltry in brick. 


Ancient Medes of Measurement in Scotland. 
JOHN SHIELDS. 


One method of executing mason-work five hundred years 
ago was to hire workmen for longer or shorter periods at rates 
of wages fixed by mutual agreement, and it may be remarked 
that the workmen were engaged at different rates. The idea 
that the labour of all operatives in a trade is of equal value 
appears to be a modern discovery. The materials were pur- 
chased by the proprietors of the buildings, and furnished by 
them to the workmen. Contracts made in the fourteenth 
century are extant, and they were more frequent in the 
fifteenth century, some of them being for a year’s services. In 
1532 measuring was employed to determine the quantity of 
mason-work. Very well detailed specifications and contracts, 
extending to many pages of writing, for mason-work of build- 
ings in the seventeenth century, are, unfortunately for us, 
totally silent regarding quantities and rates, the simple 
statement that the work is to be executed and completed for a 
certain sum, payable by instalments at certain terms, being the 
only information relating to the cost. Extensive operations of 
the same period were executed by paying for the materials and 
for the labour. For examples :—The mason-work of Heriot’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, which was completed in 1642, was executed 
under the superintendence of a master mason at the weekly 
wages of 6/. Scots, and a yearly salary of r1oo/. Scots in 
addition ; the operative masons had 3/. 12s. Scots per week. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century masons at Dum- 
barton were paid at the rate of 13s. 4d. Scots per day ; and 
there is an entry in the burgh accounts for 5,000 hewn stones 
for the bridge, which bad been bought at the rate of 144+ 
marks per thousand, or about Is. Iod. apiece. The details of 
accounts for building to be found in burgh records of the 
seventeenth century are abundant; but to the disgrace of the age 
these are greatly exceeded by accounts of the most minute 
character of the expenses for burning witches, and it would be 
easier to ascertain the expense of putting a witch to death than 
it would be to find the cost of a rood of building. It is some- 
what ludicrous to find an account for mason-work occupying 
nearly a page, the total amount being about 82, followed by the 
following, remarkable among other things for its brevity (in 
1647) :—‘“t For ane supper in Alexr. Ramsay’s, with the prowest, 
and baillies, and commissioners of the Kirke, saxty-four pounds 
—64 lib.” When measurements of mason-work became general 
the practice which still lingers in some parts of Scotland of 
paying for labour by arbitrary allowances added to the true 
dimensions of the building was general: levelling for wall- 
plates, &c., and measuring all the walls on the outside for their 
lengths are instances. 


Buttresses. 
Ay W.. PUGIN: 


It need hardly be remarked that buttresses are necessary 
supports to a lofty wall. A wall of three feet in thickness, with 
buttresses projecting three feet more at intervals, is much 
stronger than a wall of six feet thick without buttresses. A 
long unbroken mass of building without light and shade is 
monotonous and unsightly ; it is evident, therefore, that both 
for strength and beauty, breaks or projections are necessary in 
architecture. We will now examine in which style, Christian or 
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Pagan, these have been most successfully carried out. Pointed 
architecture does not conceal her construction, but beautifies it. 
Classic architecture seeks to conceal instead of decorating it, 
and therefore has resorted to the use of engaged columns as 
breaks for strength and effect—-nothing can be worse. A column 
is an architectural member which should only be employed 
when a superincumbent weight is required to be sustained 
without the obstruction of a solid wall ; but the moment a wall 
is built, the necessity and propriety of columns cease, and 
engaged columns always produce the effect of having once been 
detached, and the intermediate spaces blocked up afterwards. A 
buttress in Pointed architecture at once shows its purpose, and 
diminishes naturally as it rises and has less to resist. An 
engaged column, on the contrary, is overhung by a cornice. 
A buttress, by means of water tables, can be made to project 
such a distance as to produce a fine effect of light and shade. An 
engaged column can never project far on account of the cornice, 
and all the other members, necessarily according with the 
diameter of the column, would be increased beyond all proportion 
I will now leave you to judge in which style the real intention 
of a buttress is best carried out. I have yet to speak of flying 
buttresses, those bold arches, as their name implies, by which 
the lateral thrust of the nave groining is thrown over the aisles 
and transferred to the massive lower buttresses. Here again 
we see the true principles of Christian architecture, by the con- 
version of an essential support of the building into a light and 
elegant decoration. Who can stand among the airy arches of 
Amiens, Cologne, Chartres, Beauvais, or Westminster, and not 
be filled with admiration at the mechanical skill and beautiful 
combination of form which are united in their construction ? 
But, say the modern critics, they are only props, and a bungling 
contrivance. Let us examine this. Are the revived Pagan 
buildings constructed with such superior skill as to dispense 
with these supports? By no means; the clumsy vaults of 
St. Paul’s, London, mere coffered semi-arches, without ribs or 
intersections, have their flying buttresses ; but as this style of 
architecture does not admit of the great principle of decorating 
utility, these buttresses, instead of being made ornamental, are 
concealed by an enormous screen, going entirely round the 
building. So that in fact one-half of the edifice is built to 
conceal the other. 


ARCHA-OLOGY OF THE CAUCASUS. 


HE old monuments of Christian art in the Caucasus are 
engaging attention in Russia, and the Imperial Society of 
Archeology, of Moscow, has resolved to send a commission to 
that country for the purpose of exploringthem. These remark- 
able remains of religious architecture date from the sixth 
century, and it is known that the introduction of Christianity 
into the Caucasus took place even four centuries before that. 
The most ancient of the Christian remains are to be found in 
the valley of the Aras. Their deterioration by time, and the 
disregard of the local population, is rapidly proceeding, and 
the inscriptions, the frescoes, and the decorations of the build- 
ings are disappearing from day to day. The exploration will 
embrace not only the well-preserved monuments, but also those 
in ruins. M. Stoianov, director of the college at Kutais, who 
has reported upon these monuments, believes that a thorough 
investigation of these interesting vestiges of a bygone age 
cannot be accomplished in a single year, and that it will be 
necessary to send several consecutive expeditions. There are 
at least twelve districts which ought to be explored, Many of 
the Christian churches in the Caucasus were built on the ruins 
of pagan temples. 


RARE WORKS. 


T the conversazione of the Sette of Odd Volumes, a large 
and valuable collection of the publications of the various 
learned societies were exhibited, as also reproductions of early 
Italian and Flemish art of the Arundel Society, and the very 
interesting facsimile of the Bayeux Tapestry, issued by the 
Society of Antiquaries. There were the publications of the 
learned societies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the Royal, 
the Linnean, the Astronomical, the Geological, the Dilettanti 
Society, and so on, and the literary, philological, and other 
societies, and there was a fine collection of pre-scientific works, 
amongst them being the celebrated ‘“‘ Nuremburgh Chronicle,” 
with its quaint and beautiful woodcuts. There was also the 
beautifully-illustrated botanical work of Fuchs, dated 1542. 
Amongst the publications of the learned societies was a fac- 
simile of an unique Irish manuscript of the twelfth century, 
printed on vellum, and entitled “The Book of Leinster.” A 
complete set of the privately-printed works of the (sdd Volumes 
formed a not uninteresting feature of the exhibition, treating of 
such subjects as “ Queen Anne Musicke,” “ Intaglio Engraving,” 
“Pens, Ink, and Paper,” “ Chiromancy,” “ Posy Rings,” and 
so on. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue fate of the unfortunate King of Bavaria ought to 
excite some sympathy among artists, however indifferent 
they may be to politics. He undoubtedly patronised art 
with munificence, and what he did for WAGNER showed the 
spirit of the King. He was a dreamer. In spirit he wished 
to be like some of his ancestors, who were reputed to be 
ciants in figure and in force. There was something of 
Ham tet in Louts II. and he felt he was thrown by destiny 
into a world for which he was unsuited. Painters, sculptors, 
and composers by their works exercised an influence on his 
imagination, and transported him into the past. But the 
pleasure he received was like that of morphia ; it excited, 
and then deadened his brain. It is curious that his 
veritable successor, the Prince Regent LuirpoLp, should 
also bea patron of art. His Highness, however, confines 
himself to painting. He is fond of seeking out the works 
of young men who are supposed to possess genius, but in 
his purchases he does not show the generosity of the late 
King. Whether under altered circumstances His Highness 
will show a different spirit remains to be seen. In one way 
or another the Bavarian artists have long enjoyed the favour 
of commissions from their court. 


A MEMORIAL of the late AUGUSTE Dumont, the sculptor 
who was a member of the Institut and professor in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been unveiled in the cemetery 
of Montparnasse. It has been executed at the cost of the 
friends and pupils of the deceased artist. The general 
design is by M. Grnain. On the pyramidal pedestal a list 
of the principal works of the sculptor has been inscribed. 
The bust is the work of M. Jutes THomas, who at the 
ceremony spoke about the career of his old master and 
predecessor at the Institut. Afterwards M. CHARLES 
GARNIER discoursed on the principal works of AUGUSTE 
Dumont, and expressed the thanks of the Committee to 
the subscribers, and to those who attended to do honour to 
the memory of a great artist. A bust of the sculptor is also 
to be placed in the Louvre. 


ADVICE is seldom paid for—that is to say, advice that is 
not professional. ‘That the giver of advice should be the 
person to pay for the advice given is hardly fair. In answer 
to an appeal for a contribution towards extinguishing the 
debt on a certain church, Mr. RuskIN wrote :—‘“‘I am 
scornfully amused at your appeal to me, of all people in 
the world the precisely least likely to give you a farthing ! 
My first word to men and boys who care to hear me is, 
‘Don’t get into debt. Starve and go to heaven—but don’t 


borrow. Try first begging—I don’t mind, if it’s really 
needful- stealing! But don’t buy things you can’t pay 
for!’ And of all manner of debtors, pious people building 


churches they can’t pay for are the most detestable nonsense 
tome. Can’t you preach and pray behind the hedges, or 
in a sandpit, or a coal-hole, first?” Mr. Ruskin has in 
consequence just received a begging letter towards a church 
to be built, and his reply has this time been coin of the 
realm. 


A SUGGESTION is made by Dr. DANFoRD THOMAS, coroner 
for Middlesex, that a competition of sanitary experts should 
be instituted, with a view, presumably, of securing a perfect 
scheme of sanitation for the Houses of Parliament. All 
will agree that “the Palace of Westminster, the most im- 
portant building in the empire, should be above suspicion 
as to its sanitary condition ;” but a doubt may be enter- 
tained that this desirable result will necessarily be attained 
by “a competition between a limited number of experts.” 
“The elevation and plans of a public building,” he adds, 
“are seldom settled without having recourse to com- 
petition between architects of standing, and when it is 
a question of health, dependent upon scientific knowledge 
and structural alterations, the same principle might with 
advantage be applied. In no other way would that scrutiny 
and thought be brought to bear on the problem of making 
the sanitary condition of the Houses of Parliament as 
complete and perfect as possible.” One great difficulty in 
the way of competitions is that though experts may put 
forth their skill, the results of their knowledge and expe- 
rience, embodied in plans, reports, &c., are submitted in 
nearly all cases for ultimate judgment to men who are not 


experts. Another difficulty will be to decide who are 
sanitary experts. That experienced architects are the best 
people to deal with such a problem there is no doubt, 
because the Houses of Parliament are neither a work pro- 
posed nor in progress, and laymen in building, however 
otherwise expert, have not the experience to see the rocks 
ahead of them—the structural, ornamental, and other. 
dangers that would trip up those who rushed in where 
architects of standing would only venture with caution. 


M. GosLet, the French Minister who controls the fine 
arts in France, has announced that he is preparing a 
measure for the creation of the Museum of Decorative 
Arts, which will soon be submitted to the Council of 
Ministers. It is rumoured that, in spite of the opposition 
of manufacturers, the building on the Quai d’Orsay, which, 
before the Communist conflagration, was the Cour des 
Comptes, will be utilised for the purpose. One of the eye- 
sores of Paris would be removed if the ruins were restored, 
but the museum would, in that position, be remote from 
designers and workmen. It could be reached by ’bus and 
steamboat from other parts of the city. Still, a designer, 
who must often make a sketch in an hour or less, would 
hesitate about adopting either mode of conveyance. All 
that can be said in support of the adoption of the Cour des 
Comptes is, that it would be economical. The adaptation 
of the ruins may, however, cost more than is anticipated. 


A CONSTITUTION and by-laws drafted for the Western 
Association of Ohio Architects were formally adopted at the 
Convention of the Society lately held in Columbus, Ohio, 
and a definition has been given of what an architect is. 
The status of an architect is thus defined :—‘“ An architect 
is a professional man whose sole ostensible occupation 
consists in supplying all data preliminary to the material, 
construction, and completion of buildings, in exercising 
administrative control over the operations of contractors, 
supplying material and labour incidental to the construction 
and completion of buildings, and in officiating as custodian 
and arbitrator of contracts, stipulating terms of obligations 
and fulfilment between proprietor and contractor.” For the 
sake of brevity, it might not have been amiss to have defined 
rather the converse, or what an architect is not. 


AN appeal is made by Mr. R. JENKINSON, of South- 
ampton, in favour of preserving Calshot Castle from the 
sentence of destruction passed on it. “All visitors and 
travellers,” he says, ‘“‘must be familiar with the picturesque 
old building, standing out at the end of the long spit of 
land that marks the entrance to the Southampton Water ; 
and if a characteristic feature and old sea mark when 
viewed from the water, it is even more picturesque when 
seen from the opposite shore, and from the adjacent 
country, which almost touches on the New Forest. And 
the old building has its historical as well as its artistic 
associations. Built by Henry VIII. with the stone and 
lead taken from the old Abbey of Beaulieu, it was, no 
doubt, with its walls, which vary from 16 to 8 feet in 
thickness, with its moat and stone-built embrasures con- 
sidered as a valuable defence to the entrance of South- 
ampton Water.” The only reason for the destruction 
appears to be that in case of invasion a gun-shot would 
tumble it down. Might it not be better to await a contin- 
gency that may never happen, and form the required 
torpedo station independently? The cost of pulling down 
and adapting the remainder would probably be no saving in 
outlay of money. 


A NEw yaluation of house property in France for the 
purposes of taxation is about to be undertaken. As the 
work will take two or three years to accomplish, a credit of 
two millions of francs has been sought by the Minister of 
Finances. It is proposed to use leases and conveyances as 
a base, and in each case to hear the declarations of tenants 
and occupiers. A house in Paris is not a simple thing like 
a London house. It is practically a collection of several. 
Thus in some quarters the lower part may be occupied by 
a dealer in wood in a small way; the first, second, and 
third storeys may be squalid; but the fourth may be let out 
to artists, and more rent derived from that floor than from 
the remainder of the house. A valuation on the English 
system would be absurd in such cases, ; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A CIVIL MARRIAGE. 

T does not suit the fancy of some artists to give ideal 
] representations of Paris life in their paintings for the 
Mairies. M. Grervex is among the number. Although 
possessed of great imaginative powers, most of his works 
are realistic. He thought that the matter-of-fact inhabitants 
of the district in which his wall-paintings were to be shown 
were not likely to appreciate anything which they could not 
understand without trouble. In the picture we reproduce, 
M. Gervex has accordingly represented the marriage of a 
couple belonging to the Jourgeoiste, and who are able to 
expend some money on dress and to collect a good many 
witnesses. 


CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, BOULOGNE. 

HE church of St. Nicholas happens to be the only 
a church in Boulogne which can be called old. ‘The 
choir and transepts are early thirteenth-century work, but 
the nave and west front were rebuilt in the seventeenth 
century, and, as often happens in France, there was no 
attempt to assimilate the new parts with the old. The 
illustration shows the district, and in the distance may be 
seen the church of Notre Dame, of which a view is to be 
seen in the Royal Academy. The illustration is taken 
from a fine water-colour drawing by Mr. R. S. CORNEWALL 
JONES. 


PANELS, PLACE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, PARIS. 
HE panels from the Place de la République which we 
| give this week are representative of scenes connected 
with the second and the third revolutions. 


SLOUGH PUBLIC HALL AND INSTITUTE. 


HE following refers to the illustration which appeared 
Ail| in last week’s issue :— 

This design was submitted in the competition for above, 
among some thirty others, and was awarded the second 
premium. ‘The special feature of the design is the arrange- 
ment of all the principal parts, namely, public hall, friendly 
societies’ room, library, reading and news rooms, with all 
requisite offices, on the ground floor on one level throughout, 
as contemplated in instructions. The view shows the ele- 
vation to the two roads, the principal entrance being in 
Mackenzie Street through the forecourt by the doorway 
under gable. From it all parts of building can be reached, 
as also by the two entrances in other road, but these latter 
are intended more particularly for the use of the large halls. 
There are also passage ways from each road leading to the 
rear of premises, kitchen, offices, &c. The design is for 
red brick with but moderate use of stone, with red plain 
tiles for roof coverings. 

The principal entrance in Mackenzie Street leads directly 
to the library, reading and news rooms placed to the right 
and left of it, and in front to friendly societies’ room and 
public hall. Conveniently close at hand on entering is the 
staircase leading to first floor and basement. The public 
hall is arranged to seat 600 persons, has two special en- 
trances from the roadway on which it abuts, with roomy 
lobbies, also a corridor approach by way of principal en- 
trance, and a platform entrance in addition with special 
retiring room. The hall is well lighted by windows at sides 
and end, and adapted for public meetings, concerts, balls, 
bazaars, and for a variety of other purposes. Ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s cloak rooms and lavatories are placed con- 
veniently at hand, and close by is the large room for friendly 
societies’ meetings, well lighted from two sides and 
approached by the entrance from roadway on which it 
abuts, and by the principal one. When not in use for its 
special purpose this room would on occasion form a useful 
adjunct to the public hall, good communication existing 
between them, although both are capable of being used 
quite independently, and as supper room and for many 
other purposes would be in requisition. A servery is placed 
conveniently for use of either hall, and in connection with 
kitchen offices in basement and with a lift from same. 

The first floor contains a room for secretary, two class- 
rooms, and rooms and conveniences for caretaker over the 
libraries, &c, 


The basement contains kitchen and scullery with com- 
plete set of offices in connection, heating chamber, &c., 
and has independent entrances to same from exterior by the 
side passage ways, and internal communication with upper 
floors. The basement is situate in the back part of pre- 
mises and is well lighted from large areas in rear, having 
steps leading down to same. 

The design is by Mr. THos. R. RicHarps, architect, of 
5 Whitehall, S.W. 


ARTISTS’ CLUB IN WALES. 


‘oe Saturday an artists’ club, which has been erected at 
Tal-y-Bont, in the Vale of Conway, was opened by Mr. 
Samuelson, of Liverpool. 

Mr. B. Fowler, the honorary secretary, in giving a sketch of 
the history of the club, said that probably no club ever had a 
more humble origin than theirs. It was commenced, as the 
advertisements said, “to supply a want ”—the want of a place 
where the artists residing in that neighbourhood could meet on 
winter evenings to hold a life class for study from rustic models. 
That was the sole object they had in view. They took a room 
over a joiner’s shop—the best that could be obtained in the 
village—and with a packing-case for a throne and their easels 
and seats for furniture, they established a life class, where they 
spent many pleasant and profitable evenings. They not only 
were able to pay their way, but succeeded in carrying a respect- 
able balance over to the newclub. The speaker went on to 
say that there had been a great advance in the appreciation of 
landscape art during the last twenty years, and a great increase 
in the number of those who practised it. Therefore it was of 
great importance if their work was to be carried on with any 
comfort, to secure the interest and goodwill of those who had 
control of the land in the most beautiful parts of the country. 
They knew that the Royal Cambrian Academy, with which 
many of them were connected, had in view the cultivation of 
art in the principality. Although not actually connected with 
the Academy, as a club they should no doubt be able to assist 
in that laudable object, for he believed that it was the deter- 
mination of the members that study and work should be always 
the chief object of the club. 

The building was designed by Mr. Walter W. Thomas, of 
Liverpool, the honorary architect. 


EWELME CHURCH. 


T the visit of the Berks Archzological and Architectural 
Society to Ewelme, a paper was read by Mr. E. 
Walford, M.A. The church, he said, stood on the site of an 
older and smaller structure, of which the only remnants were 
the lower part of the tower, and a slab in the north aisle mark- 
ing the grave of Michael de la Pole, second Earl of Suffolk, 
who fell at Agincourt in 1415, with the Earl of Salisbury, 
father of tke first husband of the Countess Alice. The pre- 
sent church was built entirely about the year 1435, by William, 
first Duke of Suffolk, and Alice his wife, the daughter of 
Thomas Chaucer, and was unique in that it was perfect from 
end to end according to the original design. Curiously 
enough, the fabric was hardly at all described in Napier’s 
History of Swyncombe and Ewelme; and very briefly by Mr. 
John Henry Parker in his work on the churches of Oxford- 
shire. The church consists of a nave and side aisles, all of 
equal length, and is remarkable for the absence of a chancel 
arch. The chancel, however, was formed by a screen which 
ran across from north to south, and the pierced entrances to 
the rood loft are still to be seen on either side. The south 
aisle belongs to the hospital, its eastern portion, known as 
the chapel of St. John, being a very fine specimen of a 
chantry chapel. It is separated from the central chancel by 
two very beautiful altar tombs—those of Thomas Chaucer 
(1434), and of Alice, Duchess of Suffolk (1475). These most 
beautiful and richly decorated tombs were described in detail, 
and Mr. Walford proceeded to say that on the floor of the 
nave and the side aisles was a long series of brasses, let 
into slabs—far superior in number and beauty to those seen 
in most country churches, the reason being that they, as well 
as the entire fabric, were spared by Cromwellian soldiery, 
under the express order of their commander, General Martyn. 
The font is Perpendicular, with a very elaborate and lofty 
carved wooden cover, almost coeval with the fabric. The 
roof of St. John’s Chapel (which is curiously carved) was said 
to be of Spanish mahogany, “in which the spider will not 
build,” but the sexton told him that the latter statement was 
not borne out by fact. The manor and honour of Ewelme 
having passed from the De la Poles into the hands of 
the Crown, King James I., in 1605, annexed the rectory 
to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford, at 
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the same time endowing the Professor of Medicine with the 
mastership of the hospital. The latter gift still holds good. 
The interior was restored by Dr. Burton in 1832, upon the 
model of St. Mary’s, Oxford—a little too soon to be a happy 
example of Gothic work. The windows of the church had the 
original stone mullions, and the glass—much of which remained 
—must have been very beautiful. It was clear that the entire 
design of the exterior, with its alternate squares of stone and 
flint, was intended to be a repetition of the almost exactly 
similar church at Wingfield in Suffolk, which is a generation 
older, and where are the tombs and alabaster statues of such of 
the De la Poles as do not rest at Ewelme. The tower was 
curiously poor, as was also the case at Wingfield. The 
Hospital (or “ God’s House”) was built for thirteen poor men, 
supposed to be chosen by preference from the four parishes in 
which the property of the hospital lies. They were each to 
have two rooms and ten shillings a week, and in theory were 
bound to attend daily service in the church, but strict 
observance of the statutes had fallen into disuse of late years. 
The houses formed a picturesque little quadrangle adjoining 
the west end of the church, and, with the old Grammar School 
below, and its entrance and windows of red brick, composed a 
group which might well attract the water-colour painter. The 
documents connected with the hospital were so interesting that 
the Historical MSS. Commission devoted five pages to its 
records. Attached to the hospital was a school, the buildings, 
of red brick, being a very beautiful specimen of the domestic 
architecture of the fifteenth century. The old palace—or rather 
the fragment of it which remains—is now a private residence. 


ART TEACHING IN BERLIN. 


HE latter part of Mr. J. A. Pearce’s report * describes the 

system followed in the ateliers and the training school for 
art teachers. Beginning with the architectural atelier, Mr. 
Pearce says :— 

The system here adopted was to train the pupil into excel- 
lence of technical work first, designing to come after a perfect 
mastery of the pen and brush as far as these implements are 
necessary to the aichitect. Most exact studies of the orders 
were therefore done as preliminary work to the measurement 
drawings and designs. These orders were drawn, as is usually 
the case, in orthographic projection to a scale of métres and 
modules, but in all cases perspective drawings showing the 
position of the order in the whole building had to be shown. 
Important details, such as the capital, base, and cornice had to 
be drawn full size. The pupil then would be able to form a 
thoroughly good idea of the practical portion of his work in this 
stage of study. 

The measurement drawings (corresponding to our Stage 23a) 
were taken from models made to scale of a recognised building. 
One model of the Parthenon was most splendid, as it could be 
taken to pieces, and its construction perfectly understood even 
to the details of the tiles, method of stone jointing, roof con- 
struction, &c. No expense was spared to make this study of a 
thoroughly comprehensive character, so that the student would 
learn construction and design together. Upon the same plan 
as the Parthenon were Classic and Renaissance doorways, win- 
dow openings, and models of ceilings (also used in the ateliers 
of the decorative artists), besides modern buildings. None of 
the finished drawings can compare pictorially for excellence of 
finish or truthful rendering of local colour to those done in our 
schools under Mr. Hagreen. A practical looking drawing was 
all that the teacher required. The shadows, in fact all shading, 
were expressed in lines, not in tint, for the reason of better 
reproduction in printing. 

Pupils wishing to become furniture designers worked in this 
atelier. These were required to make, first, one or two careful 
drawings to scale of some existing examples considered by the 
teacher to be good. After this they were requested to make 
use of their own designs, doing, firstly, a sketch to scale of the 
whole; secondly, detail drawings, full size, of the most im- 
portant features; thirdly and lastly, a finished perspective 
drawing with the shadows projected, and, in some cases, the 
tinting of the various woods. Designers for ironwork also 
spent some time in this atelier, their course of study resembling 
that of the furniture designers, only slightly modified to suit 
their special craft. It was considered highly important to have 
trades closely connected with architecture taught by an architect ; 
the same principle was carried out in the modelling department, 
all the modellers being taught by one of the leading Berlin 
architectural sculptors. 


Ateliers for Teaching Decorative. Art. 


Pupils to be trained for decorative artists were divided into 
two divisions, those painting ornament with little or no figure 
decoration combined with it, and those who principally painted 
the figure. Each division had a separate atelier and professor. 


* See Zhe Architect, June 11. 


The pupils to be trained for figure work were selected from the 
best of those painting ornament. All the painting was done in 
tempera. The pupil entering the ornament room had to work 
in the following systematic manner, First, paint an architec- 
tural moulding, ¢.g. the echinus, then a cast generally of 
cinque-cento ornament, both in monochrome, then copy in 
colour a study by the professor. The representation of the 
white plaster was admirably given. The studies were generally 
done on white cartridge paper, or a fine canvas, strained like 
ordinary prepared canvas for oil painting on stretchers so that 
the underside could be easily damped. The teacher had pre- 
pared a series of tints, seven in number, which he considered 
necessary for a pupil to use in painting a white cast. These 
tints had to be matched, and a sufficient quantity of the colour 
mixed up before the pupil was allowed to commence his finished 
work. All the painting had to be done whilst the paper or 
canvas was damp and at one painting. No retouching was 
permitted. The tempera media called “ casein” was made up 
of the following ingredients :—Six eggs, the white only. Gum 
tragacanth, dissolved in hot water, two or three table spoonfuls. 
White wine vinegar, half as much as the two previous com- 
pounds amount to. A few drops of thick turpentine. Curd 
soap, to the amount of two or three table spoonfuls dissolved in 
hot water. In colouring large surfaces size was recommended 
to be mixed with the colours. The brushes used were hog hair 
and lion hair, the latter taking the place of our camel or sable 
hair. 

After making a good copy from one of the professor’s own 
studies (a study of a dead peacock, about 5 feet x 3 feet 6 inches, 
was a favourite), the pupil joined three or four others, and 
made a study in colour of the ornament of a white plaster cast, 
say a panel or pilaster or portion of a frieze, generally Renais- 
sance ornament. He was allowed to use what colours he liked, 
but must first submit, for approval, a small sketch showing the 
general scheme. In teaching the principles of colouring, the 
professor laid great stress upon the harmony to be brought 
about by “ verwandt,” “ co-relative succession,” instead of “con- 
trast,” and ta support his teaching had a series of most splendid 
tinted measurement drawings of good decoration done by him 
in the holidays in Venice, Paris, Verona, Vicenza, and other 
cities. Every study done by the pupil had to be worked to 
scale, and done larger or smaller than the cast. 

About a week was allowed for this study, and, after complet- 
ing it to the teacher’s satisfaction, the pupil was required to 
make his first attempt at design. Suppose it were a panel he 
had been copying, he would be required to design a similar 
one harmonising in form and colour to be viewed at the same 
height, and then, perhaps, a frieze to harmonise in a similar 
manner with the two, but to be viewed from a much higher 
position, or a stencil pattern to agree both as to scale and 
colour with the panel ; or suppose rather naturalistic ornament, 
say, the egg and pomegranate portion of the frieze of the 
architrave of the Ghiberti gates had been done, this was to be 
regarded as a friez2 in a dining-room, and a body and dado of 
wall to be designed to harmonise with it. The technical work 
was all that could be desired, and the greatest finish was 
insisted upon. The professor had a very large business con- 
nection in Berlin and throughout Germany generally, so he was 
able to find employment for, often, as many as twenty of his 
pupils to assist him in fulfilling his orders. Flowers, fruit, dead 
game, &c., were copied not so much as objects of still life but 
as suitable details for decoration. The professor insisted upon 
a careful imitative study of the object first, and then required a 
good adaptation to a design, the pupil submitting the sketch 
from the actual object side by side with the design. The pupils 
in this, as in all the ateliers in the school, had to submit once 
a month a design to the director who adjudicated marks. 
These marks told greatly in favour of pupils when applying for 
scholarships. Money prizes were also given to the first and 
second best studies in the several departments. These sketches 
were on view in the schools for a few days, and were publicly 
criticised. The director gave out the subject a week before 
sending in, and wished the work to be done entirely at home. 
About fifty pupils worked in this atelier. 


Atelier for Teaching the Figure as Applied to Decorative Art. 

About twenty pupils worked in this room. Splendid casts 
of details of human and animal forms from the life and antique 
specially obt ined and arranged by the professor were used by 
the pupils. Only on special occasions did the model sit, and 
then for not more than two days. Most of the time when the 
model was present was occupied by demonstrations upon the 
blackboard by the professor, illustrating composition of line, 
proportion, &c. The best pupil was selected from the class to 
work in the atelier of the professor. The work going on was 
specially adapted to trade requirements. The senior pupils 
mostly executed orders sent either to the director or their 
professor, and were allowed to receive payment for them. 
Imitation of the surfaces of various materials was carried to a 
high point of attainment, being considered very necessary to 
the decorator. It was surprising to see how well armour, 
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textiles of various degrees of thickness, different kinds of woods, 
&c., would be represented with simple pigments and on grey 
paper. 

The method recommended by the professor for painting, and 
the one universally adopted it is said in the “ Kunstgewerbe ” 
schools in Germany, was to first mix up a tint answering to the 
prevailing half-tone of the object to be copied and paint first. 
Whilst this was wet the shade must be painted over it, also the 
light half tone, then the reflections in the shade, and, lastly, the 
high light, taking care not to allow the paper or canvas to dry 
during the painting of one part over the other. 


Atelier for Chasing and Engraving. 


Pupils copied first in a firm, clear outline, without any 
attempt at expressing light and shade in line, good examples 
of chiselled and engraved work, making the drawing larger 
than the original. The examples were either chosen from the 
works of “Les petits Maitres,’ or good modern specimens. 
When the teacher was satisfied that the pupils could draw with 
ease a firm, clear line, he gave them to copy on a piece of 
copper or other metal a good bit of modern work, splendid 
specimens of such having been presented to the schools by the 
leading manufacturing firms of Germany. When this had been 
done well he was requested to make a design, first, on paper to 
be approved by the teacher, and then to do the same on copper. 
Many of the drawings upon the metal were most splendid for 
technical excellence. Of necessity they took a long time to do. 

Very little repoussé work was carried on in this school, but 
in Dresden and Munich it appears to take the place of 
engraving. 

Atelier for Copper-plate Engraving and Etching. 

The copper-plate engraving was of a semi-pictorial character, 
and so adapted for trade circulars, business cards, small 
advertisements, &c. The ornament was generally of a lively 
character, and interspersed with figures. Etching was much 
the same as with us, only more elaborately finished as to the 
rendering of conventional textures. The best objects in the 
Museum were copied by the senior pupils, the more elementary 
confining themselves to copying works of their professor. 


Atelier for “ Kunst Stickeret.” 


“ Kunst Stickerei” is a generic expression, and is applied to 
the decoration of textile fabrics generally, meaning rather more 
than our “Art Needlework.” With a few exceptions all the 
pupils were women. The principal teacher was a woman. 
Pupils were trained to become designers for lace, embroidery, 
silk hangings, carpets, and furniture decoration, answering to 
the work generally done by an upholsterer. There were about 
350 pupils in the various rooms devoted to these several 
studies. A girl was supposed to draw fairly well from the cast 
(Stages 30, 50, and 8c) before being allowed to settle into 
regular design work. Broadly speaking, the course she would 
have to go through before following the special branch of 
design she desired to adopt would take about a year. Another 
six months would be spent in doing preparatory work, copying 
old designs, understanding the ¢echnigue of her adopted trade, 
&c., and then she would commence to design upon her own 
account. Asa rule, after two years’ study in the schools, the 
majority were able to earn their own living. Manufacturers 
were only too glad to buy the designs done in any department 
of the schools, but specially those produced in these rooms. 
This was probably owing to the greater demand for them from 
the public. 

Specimens of designs, the actual material, photographs, &c., 
were placed upon the walls for reference, but besides these at 
any time a pupil could procure for special study any object or 
objects in the Museum, retaining such for any length of time, a 
great boon to the anxious student. A similar plan to this was 
adopted in Dresden, with the addition that the pupil could take 
the object home to study in leisure time. The director of the 
Museum has never known of a single case of loss or damage. 

A great many designs, of course all those for carpets, were 
done on squared paper. The lace designs were for hand-made 
only, the machine-made being condemned. Generally spe aking 
designs for machine-made work were not allowed to be done, 
perhaps for the reason that owing to the inferiority of German 
machinery they could not be successfully carried out ; this may 
be an advantage to Art, however, instead of a disadvantage. 
Paintings on silk are largely done, the technical skill exercised 
in the painting being most commendable. 


Atelier for Modelling. 

The rooms were very large in the basement because of the 
convenience afforded of keeping clay damp, easy transit of large 
models, &c. The lighting was extremely good. Nearly 100 
pupils learnt the various branches of modelling. The class was 
divided into two broad divisions, those who intended to be 
architectural sculptors, monumental masons, &c., and those 
studying to become designers for gold and silversmiths’ work. 
The first worked in clay, the second in wax on slates on wooden 
models, 


The workers in clay first copied—either larger or smaller, 
never the same size—parts of good Classic or Renaissance 
casts of ornament. On no account whatever were they allowed 
to attempt the whole cast. The teacher contended that what 
the pupil requires is to know the principles regulating the con- 
struction of ornament to be obtained from the lectures, and a 
thorough knowledge of the best details. Quattro and cinque- 
cento Italian ornament seemed to be the favourite periods. 
When classes are crowded, as is the case with this one, the 
plan of attempting a portion of the cast enabled several 
students to work from the one example. After working from a 
cast the pupil was required to make an enlarged study of an 
important detail from a photograph, generally of Italian orna- 
ment. Here again only a portion had to be done. 

After ornament came details of the figure from the antique, 
Renaissance, good modern examples, or the life. Only parts of 
the figure were modelled, and it would be most exceptional for 
either the whole antique or life figure to be attempted. In one 
or two instances during a session the life model may be posed 
for a lecture, and a quick-time sketch made; but a design had 
to be done at once with the figure forming an important feature, 
both being submitted to the director. 

Drapery was largely studied. Silk was used as the material 
to form the folds, as the teacher considered it specially 
adapted for working in clay or wax. If it were impossible to 
arrange the drapery in the position required in the design, the 
nearest attempt at so doing was done first, and then the required 
adaptation made from this preliminary study. Ribbon forms were 
studied from shavings. The training of designers for gold and 
silversmiths’ work was something similar to that adopted for the 
sculptors, but the examples to be copied were more modern, 
and the scale of the work much smaller. The manipulation of 
the clay and wax was exceedingly good. Advanced pupils 
worked in stone and executed orders for various firms in Berlin 
and in some instances in London. To explain to them the 
manipulation modern examples of good work were shown 
them. A number of the designs executed as orders were 
modelled in the playful style of the Rococo, owing to the great 
demand for such work at the present time in Germany. 


“Kunst Schule” for Training Male and Female Art Teachers. 


The whole system of teaching is adapted for the training 
of teachers, none but those intending to follow this branch of 
art being allowed to attend. 

Elementary Room.—The teacher in training must first enter 
the elementary room to pursue the following course of study. 
To copy from the blackboard capitally drawn diagrams, illus- 
trating the principles of ornamental construction somewhat 
answering to our Stage 20, only the studies are not made from 
flat examples. All construction lines had to be most carefully 
marked. This course was a progressive one, straight lines and 
simple curves first, these developing into the most advanced 
ornament in a somewhat similar order to that in Dyce’s book. 
When two or three sheets had been well done the same draw- 
ings had to be drawn before the teacher upon the blackboard, 
with verbal explanation of how a class would be taught. Each 
pupil is required to submit for approval to the director some 
eight or twelve drawings executed during his or her stay in this 
room The time usually spent over this preparatory course is 
from four to six weeks. 

After leaving this room they draw from models and casts of 
ornament, Stage 5. Pupils must make studies not so much in 
an imitative manner as one that is profitable to teachers, who 
at times are often called upon to correct a drawing away from 
the cast. This idea is also carried out in the Kunstgewerbe 
Schules in Dresden and Munich. Should there exist any 
defects in the cast, broken serrations of leaves, &c., the pupil 
must not copy them, but give a restored rendering of the part. 
The casts were the same as those used in the Kunstgewerbe 
Schule, and made upon the school premises. Many good 
modern casts are in use both in this stage and that answering 
to our 84. In the latter stage the director considered that 
pupils who were in training as teachers learnt more of the 
actual form of eyes, noses, mouths, ears, and other details of 
the figure from very good modern examples than from the 
antique. Interesting models of hands and feet, in planes only, 
showing slightly exaggerated treatments of subcutaneous parts, 
a head upon a pivot with lines drawn through the eyes, mouth, 
nose, &c., to illustrate the principles of construction, the pupil 
is required to draw besides giving a lecture before the director 
upon the object. Drawing leaves, flowers, fruit in outline, 
resembling Stage 10, and shading came next. The study of 
botany had to accompany this drawing from nature in the same 
way as anatomy did that of the figure. The pupils worked in 
large classes, groups of eight or nine working from the one 
group of models or cast. They are expected in their own 
schools to always teach in classes ; individual teaching, so com- 
mon with us, is unknown. Geometrical and perspective draw- 
ing were taught, but in such an elaborate manner as could only 
be used in schools of a most advanced character. A model 
used for orthographic and perspective projection, and which all 
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teachers of these subjects must demonstrate from, was one of 


the best that could be made, and extremely useful. 

The advanced pupils had to attend a series of lectures upon 
architecture by a leading Berlin architect. Seeman’s “ History 
of Art” was the text-book, and every third pupil attending 
the lecture was supplied for his and his fellow pupils’ use three 
or more plates referring to the history or period intended to be 
explained by the teacher. Supplying these plates is one among 
many helps given to students, though it must be extremely 
expensive to the Government. No design was taught, and the 
ordinary school teacher was not expected to know very much 
about this subject. The principles of colouring had to be 
understood, but only from diagrams. Owen Jones’s method is 
not approved of, and teachers are not expected to teach any 
of the principles that he lays down in his “ Grammar of 
Ornament.” 

There is a most useful library belonging to the school, with 
a copying room adjoining. About roo students could be easily 
accommodated in these rooms. The course of instruction is 
entirely in the hands of one man, the director, who sees every 
drawing and marks it and grants diplomas of efficiency when 
he considers the would-be teacher is capable of teaching upon 
his or her own account. The time spent in the school varies 
according to the ability of the pupil, but the average time seems 
to be about three years. Before being allowed to enter any 
classes in the school all the male pupils must have passed very 
severe examinations in general knowledge, equivalent to the 
Matriculation examination to the University student, which 
carried with it the privilege of serving only one year in the 
German army instead of the usual three. The number of 
pupils attending all classes is nearly 500. The building is very 
large and affords ample accommodation. As in the “ Kunstge- 
werbe” school the staff of masters and mistresses is a very 
large one. Scholarships are largely given to help specially 
deserving pupils. Often it may bappen that a provincial town 
will send a promising pupil for even so short a time as three 
months to profit by the instruction and advantages offered by 
this school, 


BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


DAN, REPRODUCTION of the Bayeux tapestry has been 

worked by ladies resident in Leek and the neighbourhood, 
and will be opened for exhibition in the picture galleries of the 
Nicholson Institute, Leek, this week» The original tapestry is 
neatly 800 years old, and is now reproduced for the first time. 
It contains figures of 623 men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 505 animals 
of various other kinds, 37 buildings, 41 ships and boats, and 
49 trees—in all 1,521 figures. It forms one piece and measures 
227 feet in length by about 20 in breadth. The ground of the 
tapestry is linen cloth, and the colours chiefly used are dark 
and light blue, pink, yellow, buff, and dark and light green. In 
the reproduction the wools used have been specially dyed to 
match each shade in the original, and the linen cloth resembles 
it as nearly as possible in texture and colour; the method of 
applying the wool has also been faithfully followed. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY RESTORATION BILL. 


ees Bill, the object of which is to give authority to the 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners to make grants out of funds 
under their control for the restoration of Westminster Abbey, 
on Wednesday passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons, after a short debate. 

Mr. C. Williams, without opposing the Bill, said the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster were no doubt admirably consti- 
tuted for the discharge of their ecclesiastical duties, but they 
were no better qualified for the maintenance of the Abbey than 
others that might be named. It would be more reasonable, 
he thought, than the present arrangement if Her Majesty’s 
Board of Works had under its control the maintenance of this 
and other like buildings. 

Mr. W. H. Smith thought the suggestion could hardly be 
serious that the Treasury should add to its other duties the 
charge of the ecclesiastical buildings. The Dean and Chapter 
were responsible, and to as high an authority as Parliament 
itself—the public opinion of this country—for the maintenance 
of the Abbey, which was an ornament not only dear to them as 
an ecclesiastical building, but which was also of great value 
and dear to the whole country. 

Mr. C. Bentinck said it was not now for the first time that 
he stated that the sooner the cathedral churches of this country 
were out of the hands of the deans and chapters the better. 
There was hardly a cathedral church in England which had not 
been seriously damaged by the deans and chapters acting on 
the advice of church architects. No church had suffered more 
than Westminster Abbey. The late Dean was a worthy man, 
but he was not well instructed in art, and he fell under the 


dominion of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and the carrying out of 
certain ideas and crotchets ran away with all the funds which 
ought to have been expended in proper repairs. It was not 
desirable that the church architects should be allowed to alter 
any of the main features of the building according to their 
fancies. Such were the vast powers vested in the Dean and 


Chapter that if they thought fit they might pull down the 
magnificent western tower. 


DOMESDAY BOOK. 


ie a meeting of the Committee appointed by the Royal 

Historical Society to make arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the 8ooth anniversary of the completion of Domesday 
Book, it was announced that the British Museum authorities 
had agreed to collect and exhibit documents bearing on Domes- 
day Book, and also other early surveys. An exhibition, it is 
expected, will be held at the Public Record office of the Domes- 
day Book itself. It was decided to send out a circular letter to 
persons interested in this subject inquiring as to whether they 
can suggest any documents to be exhibited, in addition to the 
surveys of monastic lands, or chartularies, returns of knights’ 
fees, early inquisitiones, post mortems, Hundred Rolls, the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas, the Valor Ecclesiasticus, &c. By 
this means it is hoped to get a complete list of such documents 
in private hands. ‘Many such documents are known to be in 
the possession of the corporations of London and other cities, 
and in that of several capitular bodies, especially Exeter, Win- 
chester, Ely, Canterbury, York, and St. Paul’s. 


CHAMBER OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF, 
PARIS. 


pea as: on the planning and general arrangements of 
the Debating Chamber of the Corps Législatif, Paris, 
was drawn up by M. Edmund de Joly, architect, for the in- 
formation of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
arrangements. M. de Joly divided the report into five heads— 
General Arrangements, Warming, Ventilation, Acoustic Pro- 
perties, and Lighting. The report then proceeds as follows :— 


General Arrangements of the Chamber. 

The Chamber is semicircular in form, and is 32 métres 
48 centimétres, or I0o feet, in diameter. Its height, taken 
from the flat part of the floor to the ceiling, is 14 métres 62 
centimétres, or 45 feet. 

The circumference of the semicircle is divided into nineteen 
bays by eighteen marble columns, carrying an entablature on 
which rests a circular cove, forming part of the ceiling of the 
Chamber, which is pierced in the centre by a semicircular 
skylight. 

This Chamber was at first arranged for 500 places. There 
were ten tiers of seats with backs, divided by seventeen gang- 
ways, nine of which start from the semicircle in front of the 
Speaker’s tribune to the height of the last tier, while eight start 
from the passage made half-way up these same tiers. 

The number of deputies being now only 283, a smaller 
number than at the time of the construction of the Chamber, 
the seats on the two last tiers have been removed. 

There are now, therefore, only eight tiers of seats, sub- 
divided as we have just described ; they can only seat two, 
three or four deputies at the most, an arrangement which 
allows of a free circulation and ready access to all parts of the 
Chamber. , 

Before each seat, at a convenient distance for writing, is 
placed a separate desk, furnished with a lock and key, for each 
deputy. ; : 

The floor of the tier, on which the last seat is placed, is 
raised 2 métres 68 Centimétres above the floor of the semicircle 
in front of the President. 

The orator’s tribune occupies the centre of the semicircle. 
Its floor is raised I métre Io centimétres above the floor of the 
semicircle. Behind the orator’s tribune is the President’s 
chair, raised 2 métres 25 centimetres above the floor of the 
semicircle. Lower, on the right and left, are the places of the 
Assistant Secretaries elected by the House. In the reserved 
space behind the President’s desk is the place of the Secretary 
General of the Corps Législatif. 

A first tier of boxes, 3 métres in height, above the last tier 
of the Chamber, occupies the circumference of the semicircle, 
except one space in the centre of the colonnade. These boxes 
are reserved for the Emperor’s household, the Corps Diplo- 
matique, the Senate, the Ministers, the Council of State, the 
President and Vice-President, and the Questors, and a part 
reserved by tickets for the deputies. The number of places in 
the boxes of the first tier is 288. A second tier, which runs 
behind, and at half the height of the columns contains other 
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boxes, of which one is public, and the remainder are given to 
the deputies in order. The number of places in the boxes of 
the second tier is 224. 

The reporting the debates, which occupies an important 
part in the organisation of the Corps Législatif, in consequence 
of the uniform report exacted of the papers, gives rise to the 
following arrangements :—Before the tribune, on a low plat- 
form, is placed a table, at which come and sit, in turn, the 
secretary reporters who write the official reports, and who 
afterwards arrange their work in the corridors of the Chamber 
on the right or on the left. With their backs against the 
Speaker’s tribune on the right and left are placed two 
desks, where a revising and a working shorthand writer, 
replaced by others after a few minutes, take down in 
shorthand the speeches of the deputies. They afterwards 
go on with their work of translation at a large table placed in 
the corridor on the left. The number of persons filling the 
Chamber can be analysed as follows :—Deputies, 283 ; Minis- 
ters, or Councillors of State, 15; boxes of the first tier, 288 ; 
boxes of the second tier, 224; officials of the Corps Législatif 
of all degrees, 73. Total, 883. 

Having thus indicated the general arrangements of the 
Chamber, and of its various departments, we will now explain 
its mode of construction so far as is necessary for the present 
object. 

The base of the circumference of the semicircle is covered 
with marble ; the back of the boxes, which are only 1 métre 
75 centimetres deep, is hung with cloth. The ceiling of the 
Chamber, including the cove, is of plaster, without any relief 
of mouldings or coffers; a decoration imitative of coffers and 
panelling is painted on the surface of this vault. The seats 
are placed on a wooden flooring, laid firmly on arches of 
masonry. The floor of the semicircle and the steps are covered 
with carpets. 

Warming. 


We will first deal with the question of warming the 
Chamber, in order to bring the temperature, before the sitting, 
to a sufficient degree of elevation, the warming during the 
sitting being dealt with under the head of ventilation. 

The warming is effected exclusively by hot-air stoves heated 
with coal. These stoves, three in number, placed under the 
semicircle of the Chamber, can throw out a quantity of heat 
capable of raising, per hour, 16,000 cubic métres of air 
of 30 deg. C. (86:2 degs. Fahr.). The normal temperature of the 
Chamber in winter, at the opening of the sitting, ought 
to be 16 degs. C. (60°8 degs. Fahr.). Each stove is so con- 
structed that the surfaces exposed to the fire may be propor- 
tional to the above conditions. The air which supplies these 
stoves reaches them after having made a long circuit in the 
cellars, which are arranged for this purpose. The heated air is 
conducted to a reservoir formed in the cellars exactly under the 
semicircle of the Chamber. From this reservoir it can at will 
be introduced into the Chamber either (1) by openings made in 
the risers of the steps of the first tier of seats and by openings 
in the flat part of the floor, or (2) by apertures under the seats 
of the deputies, or (3) by openings made under the floors of the 
boxes of the first tier, and by openings made in the cove of the 
Chamber. But the warming, properly so called, of the Chamber 
takes place commonly only by the first openings, the second 
being specially applied to the exit of the vitiated air, and the 
third to the introduction of the fresh air, as, indeed, we shall 
say further on in the article on ventilation. 


Venttlation. 


We will first call attention to the mathematical conditions 
of the problem to be resolved. A Chamber of a superficial area 
of 580 square métres (6,243 29 square feet), and containing 
about 9,060 cubic metres (319,972'02 cube feet); a variable 
number of persons present, which may, at a maximum, be 883 ; 
no natural entrance or exit tor air, such as window openings 
(we take no account of the doors of the Chamber) ; an assembly 
composed of members of different ages and temperaments, 
occupying always the same places. 

As to the history of the ventilation of the Chamber, it can 
be divided into two quite distinct parts, according to the two 
systems which have been followed. In the first period, until 
1860, the air, hot in winter, cold in summer, used to come in 
through the risers of the steps under the seats of the deputies, 
and was extracted at the upper part of the Chamber. In the 
second period, the present, the air enters at the upper part of 
the Chamber, and is, on the contrary, extracted at the lower 

art. 
We will first point out how the ventilation of the Chamber 
was conducted under the first system. The air entered the 
Chamber by a set of orifices made in the risers of the steps in 
front of the desks of the first tier, and at the same height in the 
dwarf walls carrying the other tiers, and under all the seats 
of the deputies. The vitiated air escaped by a set of open- 
ings in the circular wall of the Chamber, by means of gratings 
placed under the supports of the low boxes communicating 
with a general chamber formed under the floor of the boxes 


all round the Chamber. This chamber was placed in commu- 
nication with two shafts made in the thickness of the walls near 
the semicircular staircase. In the ceiling of the first tier there 
existed a set of orifices which were in communication with the 
chamber, made under the seats of the boxes of the second tier. 
This chamber was connected with a circular flue above the 
ceiling of these boxes. [n the same ceiling were placed circular 
ornamental openings, covered with a trellis brass wire, so as to 
establish a communication between this chamber and that 
above the boxes of the second tier. Immediately above these 
was an up-cast furnace, arranged so that all the fuel consumed 
there served to quicken the current of air. The two shafts 
joined together in one, in the space behind the pediment of the 
facade of the Chamber facing the quay. At the point of union 
was placed a ventilator acting by centrifugal force, moved by 
hand, which acted or not, according to necessity and circum- 
stances. Its use was quickly abandoned. The sectional areas 
of ingress and egress were about three square metres (32°292 
square feet). 

The reservoir of air is a large cellar communicating with the 
Chamber, with the stoves which draw thence the cold air and 
send back the warm air, and with the exterior by means of 
passages established in the cellars, so that the air should be 
compelled, before arriving at the reservoir, to traverse the route 
allotted to it in the cellars. 

We will now describe the arrangements made for trans- 
forming the system of ventilation which was, so to speak, 
reversed, so that the emanations of cutaneous transpiration 
might be drawn off before they had been able to rise and mix 
with the air to be breathed. One observation should be made 
at starting ; it is that the arrangement of the buildings offered 
difficulties which would not exist in new edifices, so that we 
were forced, on the one hand, to make arrangements less simple 
than could have been wished, and on the other to be contented 
with sectional areas, smaller than we could have desired to 
give. 

The relative narrowness of the flues and orifices of ingress 
and egress demands, as a compensation, a strong up-cast kept 
up by a fierce fire, and besides may be the cause of draughts 
produced by this very rapidity of circulation, which is rendered 
compulsory as a necessary compensation for the relative insuffi- 
ciency of the sectional areas of the ventilating apertures. 
The sessions of the Corps Législatif open, as is known, 
generally at the end of January, and last till the end of June. 
The sittings can, therefore, be divided into winter and summer 
sittings. We call those winter sittings at which the cold air of 
the reservoirs cannot be introduced into the Chamber without 
having been rendered temperate by a mixture of warm air. 
The summer sittings, on the contrary, are those at which the 
air of the cellars is introduced at its ordinary temperature. 

Before studying each part of the mechanism we will give a 
general idea and summary of the method of procedure, accord- 
ing to the seasons which we have just indicated. Let us begin 
with the winter sittings. 

The introduction of the air, as we said in the article on 
warming, evidently presents two phases, one before the arrival 
of the deputies, during which the Chamber must be brought toa 
moderate temperature, which is rarely raised above 16} degs. C. 
(60°89 degs. Fahr.). During this time no rush of air is resorted 
to, and the warm air, as we have said, is introduced by openings 
communicating with the reservoir of warm air, and passing 
through the floor at the lowest point. In the second place, 
after the commencement of the debate, according to the greater 
or smaller number of persons present, a part of the vitiated air 
must be drawn off and replaced by pure air. The reservoir of 
warm air supplies by means of flues the mixing chambers to the 
number of seven, which are themselves supplied with cold air 
drawn from the cellars, which serve as a reservoir of cold air, 
so as to admit into the Chamber only air of moderate tem- 
perature. From the mixing chamber start vertical flues, ending 
in the first circular flue placed under the floor of the first tier 
of boxes, and ina second circular flue placed above the cove 
of the Chamber. 

The air thus introduced into the Chamber is driven out 
through the orifices made under the seat of each deputy, in 
the flat part of the floor of the Chamber, and in the circular 
corridor at the top of the tier of seats. These orifices open into 
circular flues placed under the tiers of the Chamber. These 
flues are in communication below with two up-cast stoves. The 
summer ventilation differs in nothing from that used in winter, 
except that the air of the cellars coming from the reservoir of 
cold air is introduced into the Chamber at the temperature 
of the cellars themselves, which varies from 14°, 15° C, 
(57°, 59° Fahr.). 

We will now study each part of the mechanism of this 
system. 

The Warm Air Chamber. 


This chamber, placed under the semicircle of the Chamber, 
serves as a reservoir for cold air in summer, being even more 
inaccessible to variations of temperature than the cellars of the 
palace, which are not completely protected from them. It 
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presents a superficial area of 130 métres (1,399°358 square feet), 
its height is about 3 métres 20 centimétres, and _its cubic 
contents 416 cubic métres (14,691°87 cubic feet). The stoves 
are placed there, but not the furnace mouths. Seven orifices 
regulated by valves of a superficial area of 6 métres 17 centi- 
métres (64°604 square feet), are used for the introduction of 
cold air into this air chamber. From this reservoir issue seven 
flues, which end in the seven mixing chambers to which they 
carry warm air in winter. These flues, at their exit from the 
reservoir, and at their entrance into the mixing chambers, are 
regulated by valves. The sectional areas of the flues, and of 
the openings into the mixing chambers, are 4 métres 98 centi- 
métres (43°212 square feet). 


Mixing Chaméers. 


The mixing chambers are seven in number. This number 
is to be regretted for the complication of the mechanism, and 
also for the difficulty of precision in handling. Four of these 
chambers are placed in the cellars. Three are placed on the 
ground floor of the chamber. 

We have said that the ingress apertures for warm air 
were of a total sectional area of 4 métres 98 centimetres 
(43 212 square feet). The ingress apertures for cold air, also 
regulated by registers, are of a superficial area of 4 métres 
28 centimetres (43087 square feet). The warm air flows in 
nearly parallel to the current of cold air, by means of partitions 
of metal or masonry, the warm air flue being below that for cold 
air. The capacity of these mixing chambers, of which the 
largest is only 9 métres 288 centimétres, is, by the arrange- 
ment of the buildings, unfortunately small. Valves allow 
instantaneous variations to be made in the temperature, by 
proportioning, according to the requirements, the passing 
currents of warm or cold air. 


Ascending Currents. 

Vertical flues, introducing the air into the Chamber, issue 
from the mixing chamber. Six of these flues end in circular 
flues, placed under the boxes of the first tier. Their total 
sectional area is 2 métres 504 centimétres (22°071 square feet). 
They are nearly regularly arranged around the Chamber. Four 
of these flues end in circular flues, placed above the cove of 
the Chamber. Their total sectional area is 1 métre 895 centi- 
métres (11°727 square feet). Valves placed in the mixing 
chamoers, at the point of departure of the ascending currents, 
allow the current of air introduced into the Chamber to be 
regulated. Thermometers are placed within sight in the 
currents to show the temperature of the air introduced. Divi- 
sions are placed in the circular flues to lessen the effects of the 
currents at the points of ingress, by guiding the air in the flues. 


Introduction of Air into the Chamber. 


The gratings for introducing the air into the Chamber, 
corresponding with the circular flue under the flooring of the 
boxes of the first tier, in number equal to the intercolumnia- 
tions, give a superficial area of real opening of 2 métres 
80 centimétres (21°614 square feet). They are placed under 
the supports of these boxes. There being no freedom of 
choice, in consequence of the requirements of the construction, 
the gratings, used under the first system for the exit of the 
vitiated air, have been employed for this purpose. The gratings 
of introduction, which correspond with the circular flue above 
the cove of the Chamber, are nineteen in number, of a real 
superficial area of 4 métres 446 centimétres (43°537 square feet). 
They did not exist under the first system of ventilation, and 
their superficial area might have been increased if that had 
not been useless, considering the sectional areas of the ascend- 
ing currents. 

Orifices for the Egress of Vitsatea Ati. 

The orifices for the egress of vitiated air are placed—(1) in 
the risers of the stairs in the gangways; (2) in the corridor 
running behind the seats of the deputies ; (3) under the seats 
of the deputies ; (4) on the surface of the semicircle or flat part 
of the floor. The superficial area of these orifices is 4 métres 
68 centimétres (43°13 square feet). 


Concentric Air Passages. 

The orifices of ingress end in concentric air passages, 
uniting themselves into four flues, which open into the venti- 
lating shafts. The sectional area of these flues is proportional 
to the orifices of egress. These different concentric air passages 
divided, first, into two separate parts on the right and left of the 
chamber, are besides subdivided in such a way that, by the aid 
of the arrangement of the valves, the exhaustion of the vitiated 
air can be accomplished from each part of the Chamber 
separately. The exhaustion cf the vitiated air can also, by the 
aid of special arrangements, take place, either solely by the 
openings made in the risers of the stairs in the gangways, or by 
the orifices made over the whole surface of the Chamber. 


Stoves, Up-cast Shafts. 


All these air passages unite into four flues ending in two 
sj ecial shafts; their sectional area, unfortunately small (for it 


was necessary to get them in the unappropriated spaces of the 
building), is 2 métres 44 centimetres (21°576 square feet). The 
furnaces at the base of these shafts contain coal fires, the heat 
of which causes the extraction of the vitiated air, and, secondly, 
the entrance of the pure air. Such is the mechanism of the 
system of ventilation. If we had to express our opinion upon 
it we should say that, correct in its principles, it is insufficient in 
its application, and we could wish to see the superficial area of 
the orifices of ingress and egress of the air increased to 8 métres 
(86115 square feet). 


Acoustic Properties of the Chamber. 

The whole consideration of the acoustic properties of the 
Chamber starts from and depends on the existence of a special 
place, the tribune, which each speaker mounts to speak from. 

Starting from this fact, and from the principle of the 
spherical propagation of waves of sound, the commissions of 
savants called to give an opinion on the grave question of the 
best form to give to the debating Chamber at the time of its 
reconstruction, declared for a semicircular shape. The neces- 
sities of decoration did not admit of their pushing to their 
furthest limit the logic of principles, or they would have taken 
into consideration, in deciding on the form to give to the 
Chamber, this uncontested fact, that sound is not equally well 
heard from all tae points situated at equal distances from the 
source of the sonorous vibrations, whilst, on the contrary, it is 
the more clearly perceived the more nearly the hearer is placed 
on the line of its direction ; thus it happens that the Chamber 
is truly semicircular instead of being in the form of a segment 
of a circle more or less large. In the Chamber of the 
Corps Législatif, when the speaker is careful not to turn 
himself sensibly to one side, his voice is clearly heard 
from all sides. The position in which the speaker should 
be placed in regard to his hearers also decided the 
height of the tribune. The highest of the steps on which 
deputies are placed being, as we have said, 2 métres 68 centi- 
metres, the heads of the hearers seated on the benches of this 
step being 3 métres 98 centimétres above the ground, the floor 
of the tribune has been raised I métre Io centimétres, so that 
the mouth of the speaker is at an average height of 2 metres 
go centimétres. The speaker thus placed is sufficiently raised 
above the mass of his hearers without being at a height too 
theatrical and embarrassing. 

Marble was used for facing the base of the colonnade, as 
being the substance best adapted to reflect the sound at once 
advantageously and sufficiently, in consequence of the rigidity 
and elasticity of itssurface. The boxes have little depth; their 
back is covered with a flat hanging of cloth, so that 
the waves of sound being deadened may not be reflected, 
and so produce troublesome echoes by breaking against 
the columns on their return. The vault of the Chamber 
is only a vast ceiling diminished by a cove, so as not to 
increase the body of air, already considerable. This ceiling is 
without any projection of coffers or mouldings—these little 
cubes of air, which vibrate each at their own rates of vibration, 
like organ pipes, having been judged hurtful. The steps are 
laid securely in masonry arches, so as to prevent all vibration, 
and they are besides covered with carpets. 


Lighting of the Chamber. 

The sittings of the Corps Législatif, which open about two 
o’clock and last till six or seven in the evening, necessitated, at 
least during a part of the session, a system of lighting both for 
day and night. The lighting by day is managed by a semi- 
circular glazed ceiling, Io métres 38 centimétres in diameter. 
Over this glazed ceiling is a skylight, so that the light, which is 
taken from the north, reaches the Chamber subdued by its 
passage through two glazed surfaces, one of which is ground. 
In summer blinds are stretched above the ceiling-joists. 

The lighting by night presents this peculiarity : the light of 
the gas has to pass through the same glazed ceiling as the day- 
light, and, since the transition to what we have called the 
lighting by night had to be insensible, the solution of the pro- 
blem demanded some care. This transition is managed as 
follows :— 

When the day begins to close in, on the order of the 
President, two lines of gas jets are lighted, which follow the 
direction of the concentric iron bars carrying the glass of the 
ceiling, and then a kind of chandelier, carrying clusters of gas 
jets, is moved on wheels by the aid of a windlass, and placed 
in the middle, above the glazed ceiling. This chandelier is 
furnished with iron reflectors, and then a set of reflectors are 
lowered from the circumference of the glazed ceiling so as to 
provide the ceiling with a reflecting covering. Air is intro- 
duced by numerous orifices to supply combustion, and pipes are 
placed in the roof to carry off the products of combustion. 
One of these pipes placed above the chandelier moves aside 
with it ; the number of gas jets is 854. 

We will just remark that the small number of sittings at 
which artificial light is used, and the short time during which 
it is used in those sittings, made it impossible to think of 
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making use of this great source of heat for the ventilation of 
the Chamber. We may mention the existence in the Chamber 
of thirty-six gas lamps, placed two and two against the pedestals 
of the columns. They have not been lighted for a long time 
as they were found to throw out too much heat. A lamp is 
placed on the President’s desk, and other lamps for the use of 
the secretaries, reporters, and shorthand writers in the corridors 
of the Chambers. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


ape report of the Select Committee on the Employers’ 
Liability Act was completed on Friday last. The com- 
mittee recommend that the Act, which expires next year, be 
made permanent with certain amendments. They say it has 
benefited both employers and employés alike, and has not 
increased litigation, as was at first feared. The most impor- 
tant suggestions of the committee are :—“ That any contracting 
out of the Act shall be a defence in cases where the employer 
contributes to the insurance fund for the benefit of the workmen 
against all classes of accidents, provided that the fund and the 
employer’s contribution to it and the benefit receivable by the 
workman from it shall have been certified as fully adequate by 
a competent authority. That the employer shall be made 
liable in cases of sub-contract where the employer furnishes 
the plant and there is defect in it. That the provision as to 
superintendence having been found to operate unfavourably to 
the workman there shall be a definition of superintendence. 
That power should be given to any judge or Court to allow an 
action to proceed even though no notice of injury be given or if 
the notice be defective. That where the sum of three years’ 
wages in cases of young persons is found to be an inadequate 
maximum, the amount shall, upon express finding of the Court, 
be raised to 150/.” 


DUAL WATER SUPPLY, AMSTERDAM. 


JORKS of water supply for the city of Amsterdam were 
designed and carried out by an English firm of 
engineers in 1853. This supply was effected by means of a 
series of canals constructed in the dunes or sandhills adjacent 
to the borders of the North Sea beyond Haarlem, whence the 
water is pumped, after filtration, direct into the city. The 
Duin Water Maatschappij (Amsterdam Hill Water Company) 
was formed under the auspices of the late Mr. Leo Schuster as 
its first chairman, and has from time to time extended its works 
to keep pace with the growing demand for water. At length, 
however, owing to the enormous increase in the requirements 
for manufacturing and sanitary purposes, a further and greatly 
extended supply became necessary. The municipality there- 
fore granted to the same company an exclusive concession for 
obtaining an additional supply of water from the river Vecht, a 
branch of the Rhine. One important condition, however, is 
attached to the concession, and that is that the water from the 
sandhills shall in future be reserved for domestic use, the new 
supply being devoted to public and industrial purposes, thus 
constituting a dual supply. The new works, which will be 
capable of supplying from the first a minimum quantity of 
9,000,000 gallons per diem, were commenced in August last 
year. They comprise the laying of a 48-inch inlet conduit pipe 
almost three miles in length from the river Vecht to the site of 
the pumping and filtering station, which is within the new lines 
of fortifications now in course of construction by the Dutch 
military authorities. At this point the water will be lifted into 
depositing reservoirs having a united capacity of 18,000,000 
gallons. After having been filtered through filter-beds of novel 
construction designed by the engineers, the water will pass 
into a series of covered pure water reservoirs. From these 
it will be pumped up a standpipe 232 feet in height, and 
conveyed thence through two lines of parallel mains, 27 inches 
and 24 inches in diameter respectively, into the city of Amster- 
dam, a distance of about seven miles. The separate system of 
supply will involve the laying of upwards of 120 miles of dis- 
tributing pipes, including the exceptionally difficult work of 
crossing under no fewer than Ioo of the canals with which 
Amsterdam abounds, some of which are of great width and 
depth. By the terms of the concession the entire series of 
works has to be completed by the autumn of 1887, and no time 
has therefore been lost in carrying them out with the utmost 
promptitude and vigour. Notwithstanding the difficulties met 
with owing to the treacherous character of the peaty subsoil so 
frequently encountered in Holland, considerable progress has 
already been made, and the works were sufficiently far advanced 
to enable the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, Herr von Thienoven, 
to lay the commemoration stone, which forms a prominent 
feature in the standpipe tower, on May 28 last. Messrs. John 
Aird & Sons are the contractors for the construction of the 
whole of the works, with the exception of the pipes, of which 
there are 25,000 tons, and the pumping engines, which are of 
800 horse-power. The contract for the pipes has been entrusted 


to, the Staveley Iron and Coal Company, and that for the 
engines to Messrs. Easton & Anderson. The engineers for the 
works are Messrs. Joseph Quick & Son, of Great George 
Street, Westminster. Mr. Quick has pointed out that when 
the works are completed the city of Amsterdam will be the only 
great city possessing, for the first time in the history of 
Europeans, a perfect dual system of water supply of excellent 
quality and abundance for domestic, manufacturing, and public 
purposes, besides. an adequate fire service, the water being 
constantly maintained at high pressure, and hydrants being 
connected every 50 métres to the new system of distributing 
mains. The cost of the entire series of new works will be 
about 500,000/., but it is anticipated that the additional impetus 
given to manufacturing enterprise and industrial undertakings, 
combined with the sanitary advantages which cannot fail to 
result from the introduction of such an abundant supply of 
water, will speedily recofp the company for even this large 
outlay. 


PROVINCIAL APPRAISEMENT OF ANCIENT 


MONUMENTS. 


T the last meeting of the Yarmouth Town Council, speak- 
ing of a recommendation of the Sanitary Committee, 
Mr. Garratt said that a paragraph relating to the repair of one 
of the town towers was misleading and untrue, as far as he was 
concerned. The paragraph in question was to the effect that 
it had been decided to spend 4o/. in repairing the tower. He 
was deputed to go down to the tower with the Deputy-Mayor, 
and left the committee before anything was decided, but he 
was surprised to find the thing printed. He would probably be 
opposed by some faddists who, archzologist-like, worshipped 
the dust and ashes of bricks and mortar of past ages, but he 
altogether objected to 4o/. being spent on anything like the old 
tower, which had a pigsty on one side and a cowhouse on the 
other. They might as well spend money on the pyramids of 
Egypt. They would have plenty of money to spend on the 
Town Hall. He moved—“ That the tower be pulled down and 
the material used for repairing the roads.” 

Mr. Fenner seconded. 

Mr. Burroughs declared that the old walls and towers of the 
town were a great attraction to visitors. 

Mr. Martins concurred with Mr. Burroughs, and, while 
admitting that the tower was situated between a pigsty and a 
cowshed, said he hoped that such places would be removed so 
that the tower could be seen. 

Mr. Bly advocated the preservation of the tower. 

The Deputy-Mayor said he left the committee before any 
decision was arrived at. It would cost as much to pull the 
tower down as to repair it. 

Mr. Wiltshire thought as the tower was the property of the 
Corporation it ought to be repaired without any discussion 
before the Council. 

Mr. Mayo suggested that the matter be adjourned in order 
that the Council might see it. 

Mr. Garratt expressed his willingness to withdraw his motion 
in favour of this suggestion. 

Mr. Fenner would not agree to this. 

Upon the question being put to the Council, the recommen- 
dation of the committee was carried. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Arreton,—The ancient church of Arreton, in the Isle of 
Wight, has been reopened after restoration carried out by Mr. 
J. Baltz, of Cowes, under the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian. 
In taking down the north aisle wall some fragments of the 
original font of Purbeck marble, and of early English date, 
were found, which enabled the old font to be reproduced in 
Purbeck marble as before, resting on the original pedestal of 
the old font. 


Patrington.—The ancient church of Patrington, near Hull, 
has been reopened after complete internal restoration, under 
the direction of Mr. F. S. Brodrick (Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, 
architects), of Hull. The work has been executed by Messrs, 
Simpson & Malone, Hull, and Messrs. Elwell & Bewly. The 
heating apparatus has been fixed by Messrs. King & Co., Hull, 
and the gas fixtures and lectern is the work of Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham. 

Sproatley.—The church of St. Swithin, which has been 
restored at a cost of about 2,000/., has been reopened. The 
church originally consisted of a plain rectangular building, fitted 
in a similar manner to a chapel, and without any architectural 
features whatever, the roofs and parts of the church being in a 
very bad state of repair. The old walls of the nave have been 
retained and the church divided by placing arcades in the 
centre, thus dividing the church into nave and aisles. New 
windows, with stone tracery and jambs, have been inserted in 
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the outer walls. The walls of the chancel have been rebuilt, 
and with new east and side windows. The new chancel arch is 
of stone. A porch and organ chamber have also been pro- 
vided. The new roofs throughout are open-timbered, and are 
of unvarnished pitch pine. The tower has almost been entirely 
remodelled, the old walls being retained. A new west window 
and belfry windows have been inserted, and the top finished 
with a parapet and pinnacles. A stone arch has been formed 
into the nave of the church, and a vestry formed with a pitch- 
pine screen. The style of the new church is Perpendicular. 
Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Cogan Chambers, Hull, have been 
the architects, Messrs. Wilson Brothers and Mr. A. Brown 
being the contractors. The church has been heated on the 
high-pressure system by Messrs. King & Co. 

Wewlyn, Penzance.—The new aisle which has been added 
to St. Peter’s Church, Newlyn (West), was formally opened on 
Sunday. The aisle has been built in memory of the late Rev. 
F. Richards, who at one time resided at Newlyn. Two stained- 
glass windows, by Messrs. Heaton & Butler, London, have 
been placed in the new aisle by his relatives. The work of en- 
larging and embellishing the church has been carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. J. W. Trounson, architect, Penzance. 
The church now affords accommodation for 365 persons. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Falmouth.—-The foundation-stone of the Pike’s Hill 
Wesleyan Sunday-schools has been laid. The schools will be 
among the most complete in the locality, and comprise a hall 
and ten classrooms, so arranged, by means of revolving 
shutters, that when desired they can be made to become a part 
of the main floor. There are to be separate entrances for boys 
and girls in front of the building. The architect is Mr. J. W. 
Trounson, of Penzance, and the contractors are Messrs. J. & G. 
Kelway, of Falmouth. 

Sholing.—A new boys’ school, erected by the Hound School 
Board on Sholing Common, has been opened. ‘The architect is 
Mr. Dovey, of Woolwich, late of Netley. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. H. B. Chapman, of Woolston. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 219 scholars, and the cost has been 
about 2,000/. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Tamworth.—The new baths and institute at Tamworth 
have now been thrown open to the public. The architects are 
Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, and the contractors, 
Messrs. Clarson & Son, of Tamworth. The premises were 
illustrated in Zhe Architect a few months back. 

Woodbridge.—A new building has been erected for the 
Seckford Dispensary from the plans of Mr. Ernest Carritt, 
architect to the charity, by Mr. William Sealey, contractor, 
Woodbridge. The opening will take place on the 28th inst. 

Carlisle.—The Border Counties New Home for Incurables, 
Carlisle, was formally opened on Thursday last, the roth inst., 
in the presence of a large company. The Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle conducted the dedication service, after which Lady 
Vane declared the building open. The building was designed 
by Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, architect, of Carlisle, whose plans 
were selected in competition. 


GENERAL. 

An Oil Picture, by R. Brascassat, an excellent example of 
animal-painting, has been presented by M. H. Krafft, of Paris, 
to the South Kensington Museum. 

A Picture, Zhe Girl J left behind Me, was purchased on 
Friday last for the Manchester Art Gallery, at the sale of works 
by the late Randolph Caldecott, for 1062. 


A Sketching Club is to be formed in connection with the 
York School of Art. 


A Memorial of the late Mr. G. A. Robinson, to take the 
form of a brass or a painted window, is proposed to be placed 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Leicester. 


The old house of Plas Mawr, one of the show-places of 
Conway, has been leased upon easy terms by Lord Mostyn, 
and is being converted into the permanent home of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy of Art. 


Mr. James Hall, C.E., Borough Surveyor of Stockton, who 
d been suffering from pleurisy, died on Monday morning. 
The “Scotsman” says it is currently stated that a well- 
known Edinburgh gentleman has offered to complete the New 
University Buildings at his own charge. This would include 
the erection of the grand hall at the east end, and the cam- 
panile tower. The cost, it is understood, would not be far 
short of 50,000/. or 60,000/. The gentleman who has made the 
offer is said to be Mr. M‘Ewan, brewer, who has already most 
liberally subscribed to the building fund, 


The Board of Examiners in Architecture, for 1886-7, 
appointed by the Council of the Institute of Architects, are :— 
Messrs. George Aitchison, B.A., A.R.A.; Herbert D. Apple- 
ton, James Brooks, Arthur Cates, S. Flint Clarkson, Edward A. 
Gruning, Ernest Claude Lee, J. Douglass Mathews, E. C. 
Robins, F.S.A.; John Slater, B.A.; Ernest Turner, and Aston 
Webb. The president, vice-presidents, and secretaries of the 
Institute are ex-officio members of the examining board, the 
quorum for which is three, exclusive of the secretaries. 

A Series of thirteen water-colour paintings, most of them 
of large size, forming the Vatican series by the late Louis 
Haghe, have been presented to the Bethnal Green Museum by 
Mr. Charles Seely, formerly M.P. for Durham. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons have 
concluded an inquiry upon the three proposed Bills for altering 
the existing law regulating electric lighting, and have presented 
the result to the House. 

The sale of the Blenheim collection of pictures has been 
postponed till the end of July, in consequence of the dissolution 
of Parliament. 

Mr. E. Webb, A.R.1.B.A., of Barnstaple, writes to the 
Standard proposing, as a new party badge, a miniature Union 
Jack. 

A Church is to be erected at Oakenshaw to accommodate 
450 persons, and over 2,000/. has already been subscribed or 
promised towards the building fund. 

The Society of Arts Conversazione will be held at the 
Colonial and Indizn Exhibition on July 16. 

The Aberdeen Artists’ Society will hold its second annual 
exhibition during the months of August, September, and 
October. 

The Dublin Sketching Club made an excursion on Satur- 
day, and were afterwards entertained by Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
R.H.A., at his seat at Killiney. 

The Emperor of Germany unveiled last week a statue cf 
his brother, Frederick William IV., which has been erected in 
front of the National Gallery, Berlin. The statue, which is by 
Professor Alexander Balandrelli, is of bronze, and stands upon 
a plinth, flanked by allegorical figures representing religion, 
poetry, history, and philosophy. 

An Exhibition of Water-Colour Pictures by deceased 
masters, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, will be opened towards the end of this 
month, as evidence of the question of durability of water-colour 
pigments. The results of the Government investigation so far 
are corroborative of the soundness of the present practice of 
painters and the permanent character of works in collections. 

A Permanent Building is to be erected in lieu of the 
present iron church of All Saints, Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent. 
A sum of 1,096. has been subscribed during the past four weeks 
towards the cost, which is estimated at 3,500/. Messrs. Lynam 
& Rickman have prepared the plans for the building. 

The Duke of Westminster has notified his intention of 
giving a peal of bells, and to fill the five-light east window and 
the rose window in the tower of the new church of St. Mary, 
Chester, with stained glass. 

The Berlin Museum Authorities acquired several works 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s sale last week of Italian engravings of the 
fifteenth century, one of their acquisitions being the Zemple of 
Solomon or Queen of Sheba, purchased for 36542. 

The Carlisle Town Council have decided to invite plans 
in open competition for the erection of their proposed market 
buildings. — 

The Fulham Vestry have appointed a committee to ex- 
amine and report on the plans sent in in competition for the 
Vestry Hall, rejecting an amendment that a professional adviser 
should be also appointed. 

A Special Committee is to be appointed by the Padding- 
ton Vestry to consider the desirability of building a town hall 
for Paddington. 

The “Hampsbire Acvertiser” has begun a series of 
descriptive articles on the churches in and around South- 
ampton. 

Houghton Hall, the abode of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
now the seat of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, near East 
Reedham, in Norfolk, and not far from Sandringham, is to be 
sold by auction next month by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis & 
Clark. The property comprises, besides the mansion, which 
has been in great part rebuilt, and the gardens and old deer 
park, the surrounding estate, amounting to 10,500 acres, and 
including entire villages, valuable manors, and advowsons. 

The Boxwood Forests in the vicinity of Poti having be- 
come exhausted, supplies are now drawn from Abkassia, which 
province has lately been opened to “cutters” by the Russian 
Government. About 2,000 tons were cut and exported last 
year to the United Kingdom. This wood is of fine clean 
growth, good colour, and great thickness, many pieces being 
15 inches in diameter. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE Royal Academicians acting under the Chantrey 
Bequest have purchased Mr. Gow’s Cromwell at Dunbar 
for 800/, and Mr. WateruHouse’s Magic Circle for 650/., 
from the exhibition of the Royal Academy. A sum of two 
hundred guineas has also been paid for ONstow Forp’s 
statue Folly. 


THE good people of Paris are not aware that the medal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects is bestowed, at 
least triennially, on foreigners. The newspaper readers 
believed that M. CHartes GARNIER was about to receive 
an exceptional honour, for it was stated that the medal 
was given 7r?s rarement to un étranger. M. GARNIER 
‘happens to be the sixth Frenchman who appears among the 
gold medallists, but distinctions of the kind quickly pass 
into oblivion in France. 


THE report of the Municipal Commission of Fine Arts of 
Paris has caused much disappointment among the French 
painters. ‘This year it is not proposed to purchase a single 
picture from the Salon. The painters can hardly, however, 
‘say they are neglected, for many valuable commissions for 
the decoration of mairies and other municipal buildings 
have fallen into their hands. The sum that is to be ex- 
pended in the Salon by the city authorities is only 
26,000 frs., and the money will be laid out in sculpture. 
for M. Gustave MicuHeEt’s bronze group Circe, 12,000 frs. 
will be given; for M. V. Cornu’s Belles Vendanges, 
7,000 frs.; for M. Prrrin’s Botteleurs, 4,000 frs. ; and for 
M. M. Moreau’s 7’ Avenir, 3,000 frs. It is also proposed 
to buy three drawings by MM. Attonce, Appian, Duca- 
RUQE, and RicoLot, which were hung in the late Black and 
White Exhibition of Paris. 


On Thursday M. Grevy followed his usual custom of 
inviting the members of the jury of the Salon and of the 
medals to dinner at the Elysée. The President also receives 
‘as guests the artists who have obtained any of the rewards 
which have been offered to exhibitors at the Salon. 


A CASE that excited much interest in Dublin was settled 
‘In the law courts on Monday. It will be remembered that 
about three years ago one of the buttresses of the cathedral 
collapsed. Much injury to the building followed. The 
reparation was entrusted to Mr. PILE, a contractor, under 
the direction of Mr. J. F. FuLter, architect. As is not 
‘unusual in such cases, the Cathedral Board found the account 
‘was larger in amount than they had anticipated. Practically 
there are no funds on which to fall back. An action had to 
be taken by the builder to recover 4,700/. It was fought in 
the courts for nearly two years. ‘The measurements of the 
surveyors were withheld on the ground that they were con- 
fidential information. However, on Monday the terms of 
an agreement were arranged between counsel. In addition 
to the sum of 1,000/. which had been lodged, the Cathedral 
Board will pay a similar sum to the contractor, with 5oo/. 
towards the costs. 


Tue Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the condition of the River Lea have, 
owing to the dissolution of Parliament, not had sufficient 
<ime to fully consider their report. They therefore report 
the evidence they had taken to the House, and recommend 
that the Committee be re-appointed on the assembling of 

the next Parliament. Without desiring to prejudge the 
fuller consideration of the question of the purification of 
the River Lea as a whole, the Committee point to the 
mode in which the sewage which formerly polluted the 
River Thames in its passage through London was dealt 
with by the Metropolitan Board of Works, as affording 
a precedent which ought to be considered in connection 
with the River Lea, and which, if followed, might be 
expected to remedy the more flagrant evils. Further, 


it appears the Conservancy Board had passed through 
their locks a much smaller quantity of water than they 
were entitled to take in priority to either of the two 
water companies, viz.. the New River Company and the 
East London Company, whose supplies were largely 
derived from the Lea. There was, therefore, should 
the state of the river require it, a large quantity of water 
available for use by the Lea Conservancy Board, and the 
Committee hope that that Board will duly exercise their 
rights during the dry season of the coming summer, 


THE Paris Opera House is now lighted throughout by 
means of the electric light; the offices, cellars, and lofts 
are not excluded. Electric lamps are also carried by the 
watchmen. There are in all 6,126 incandescent lamps, and 
they take the place of 7,570 gas-burners. It will be said by 
some that there is a risk to depend entirely on electric 
illumination, and that serious accidents might arise if the 
lights failed. But the administration of the opera have 
been experimenting on a large scale for months, and when 
it was found that there was no breakdown in the lamps of 
the staircase, foyer, and house, or in those of the hall, it was 
wise to conclude that with reasonable care electric illumina- 
tion is not only brilliant but certain, 


At the annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund on Tuesday, Sir GrorGE GROVE gave interesting 
information on the history of the undertaking. Sir GEORGE 
said that if he were asked to name a definite origin of the 
great work which had now been done, he thought he might 
be able to point to a remark which Mr. James FERGUSSON 
made to him in the year 1853. He said to him what a great 
pity it was that there was no catalogue or concordance of 
the occurrence of every proper name in the Bible. That 
remark was the cause of the production of such a concord- 
ance, and it was certainly owing to the experience of those 
who took part in it of the vague and casual way in which 
the knowledge then existing of Palestine was obtained that 
the Palestine Exploration Fund was founded. It is to be 
regretted that the great work of the Fund is not better 
known, for few societies are more deserving of public 
support. 


Mr. BatsrorD is about to publish a series of repro- 
ductions of sketches in Italy, by Mr. Dante, Brapg, 
F.R.LB.A., of Keswick, an architect who received a gold 
medal for his remarkable design for the Victor Emmanuel 
Memorial. The sketches were made some years ago, but 
the author believes that on that account they will possess 
additional interest as records of buildings, many of which 
have been greatly altered or have in parts disappeared— 
notably the ruins in the Forum and the Torre di Specchi in 
Rome. The Campo San Paternian, Venice, has also been 
totally obliterated, to make room for a monument to 
Mazzini. There will be twenty folio plates. 


A ZEALOUS guardian of the West Derby Union (Liver- 
pool), named BeEsLey, lately made serious charges regarding 
the extravagance of the architect of the workhouse at 
Walton, and the chairman was also implicated. The sub- 
ject was investigated, and the building committee passed 
the following resolution :—“ The building committee havinz 
heard Mr. BEESLEY’s statement impugning the conduct of 
the chairman and the architect respecting the outlay at 
Walton, and having heard the explanations from the chair- 
man in reply, it was resolved that the committee entirely 
exonerates the chairman from all blame, and assures him of 
its unabated confidence ; it also regrets that Mr. BrrsLey 
should have brought forward any charge against the chair- 
man without giving previous notice to that gentleman, and 
making himself acquainted with the real facts of the case. 
The committee had had no evidence brought before it to 
justify the imputation that the architect had carried out any 
work which had not been previously sanctioned by the 
board.” Some of the guardians inquired if no action was 
to be taken against Mr. BegsLey, but that worthy seemed 
to be proud of what he had done, saying he was quite 
willing to bear the odium that had been cast upon him by 
the building committee. | 
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THE REPORT OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


HE new arrangement through which the calendar of 
the Science and Art Department has become a 
review of the past year’s work, takes away a good deal of 
the interest that rightly belongs to the annual report of the 
Science and Art Department. There are now practically 
two reports published within a few months of each other, 
and, however convenient the new arrangement may be for 
schools and officers, it becomes an embarrassment to a 
writer. It is more difficult than ever to comprehend the 
whole work of the Department, and to decide whether 
there is progress or the reverse. 

As the population increases, and as it has become im- 
perative that children must be taught, it is not surprising 
that every year a larger number of students attend the 
classes of the Department. In science there does not 
appear to be much difference between 1884 and 1885, for 
the numbers under instruction were 78,336 and 78,810, but 
more students were examined, and many more science 
papers were passed last year than in the year preceding. 
We are informed that the amount paid over to teachers on 
the results was 63,364/. 13s. 1a, being at the rate of 135. 
for each paper worked, or 16s. 1d. per student under in- 
struction. The average sum received by teachers was 
28/. gs. 9d. As the sum received from the students in fees 
was 21,203/, it would thus appear that the State bears two- 
thirds the cost of science instruction. 

About 60 per cent. of the students subject themselves 
to the examinations, but too many among them are without 
preparation. It is calculated that out of every 100 
candidates 30 failed, 50 merited a second-class certi- 
ficate, and 20 a first-class. The examiners again call 
attention to the absence of proper illustration in teaching, 
and to the prevalence of learning by rote. Some of the 
examiners, however, appear to be satisfied with the results. 
In building construction there was an advance of about 
4°24 per cent. in the number of second-class papers, but 
there was a decrease of 5°75 per cent. in the first-class 
papers. In the advance stage the failures fell from 12 to 
9 per cent., while the total number of honours papers is 
much higher than in previous years, being 78 in excess of 
last year, and the home work designs have increased to even 
a greater extent, being 126 this year, as against 74 in 1884, and 
87 in 1883. Building construction is a branch that ought to 
be marked by a small percentage of failures, for the students 
can have the aid of a text-book which the examiner has 
prepared, and which is definite in its aims. 

Opinions will differ about the practical value of the 
science teaching of the Department. There is a tendency 
in establishments to.be over rigorous in judging the 
students, and if a young apprentice happens to have 
attended one of the classes, there is no mercy shown when- 
ever he displays the awkwardness that is common with 
beginners. In giving evidence before the Technical In- 
struction Commission one manager of engineering works 
described the students as useless, and the Whitworth 
scholars as the worst of all. We suppose it is for the pur- 
pose of dissipating prejudice that so much information is 
given in the last report about the careers of the scholars 
since 1869. It is a very interesting collection of biographical 
abstracts, and one must conclude after reading it that, if the 
Whitworth scholars are an unserviceable race, their luck is 
mysterious. Men cannot become managers of foundries, 
shipbuilding yards, metal works, or take the post of principal 
draughtsman without having their capacity tested, and the 
scholars occupy those offices. Some are professors, others 
seem to be less fortunate, and have to work as operatives, 
but it is evident that, taken as a whole, they are an im- 
portant addition to the technical force of the country. The 
founder of the scholarship may congratulate himself on the 
success of his scheme. 

In this case there is much to show for the outlay. But 
apart of the report is occupied with another attempt to 
promote science, which has been a failure during a period 
of nearly forty years. The College of Science in Dublin 
costs the country nearly 7,000/. a year, the salaries and 
wages amounting to 4,805/. Very few students attend. 
If twenty students join the first year’s class, there will be 
about ten in the second year, and the number will dwindle 
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to two or three in the third year. The prizemen generally 
come from England. What is the cause of the failure, which 
is without precedent in educational establishments? Pro- 
fessor SULLIVAN, who was long connected with the college, 
says it arises from the want of interest on the part of the 
people of Dublin. Some representatives of the latter, who 
have been memorialising the Government on the subject, 
reply by saying that, if the people are indifferent, it is owing 
to the circumstance that the College of Science does not 
meet any definite want of theirs. ‘They suggest that what: 
is needed is the establishment of at least two technical. 
schools for evening instruction, under the control or in 
connection with the college, where such subjects as geo- 
metrical drawing, practical mechanics, strength of materials, 
and the principles of construction and machinery could be 
taught. The Science and Art Department answer that there 
is nothing to prevent the inhabitants of Dublin establishing 
two or more schools under the rules printed in the Directory, 
and thus imitating the examples of the large towns in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The memorialists say that the science 
classes would not be equal to the technical schools they 
propose, and they imply that as what they propose would 
be a transformation of the College of Science into a 
form that is likely to be successful, they have a claim on 
the support of the authorities. South Kensington, however, 
says it has no power to make grants unless under certain 
conditions, and Dublin cannot be treated differently to 
Manchester. Here the matter ends for the present, and 
the affair is an instance of how everything must succumb 
to official forms. The college is a failure, for it was not 
adapted to the condition of the people, but a certain course 
of study was prescribed and duly entered in the depart- 
mental records, and from it there can be no deviation. 
The professors are men of ability, and apparently are 
zealous, but their courses are laid down. If some of 
them have only one student, as is not uncommon, the 
power of South Kensington is as much vindicated as if 
there were a hundred. In the opinion of the authorities, 
““ The work of a professor cannot be estimated by the num- 
ber of students attending his class.” Freely translated it 
means, ‘‘What would become of Government officials 
throughout the country if the rule of a fair day’s work were 
enforced?” The people of Dublin have been*® thinking 
only of technical education, and have forgotten that the 
College of Science resembles a great many Government 
institutions, and is not to be judged by rules which will 
serve for houses of business. But so long as it continues 
in its present condition, with empty benches, the college: 
will be a satire on the authorities. 

The principle adopted generally by the Science and Art 
Department is that of payment by results, although it could 
not be applied in Dublin. It is plain that in carrying out 
the principle there is not unanimity among the authorities. 
In one part of the report we are informed that ‘a consider- 
able number of the schools have withdrawn from the 
examinations in drawing, assigning various reasons, of which 
the most important is that when the grant for this subject is 
made by the Education Department, it will no longer be an 
addition to the income of the school should the grant 
earned exceed the total income of the school from all 
sources, and that, therefore, schools which can earn the 
maximum grant without it will derive no pecuniary ad- 
vantage from being examined in drawing.” This is a com- 
mentary on the system, and the conclusion from it is. 
that the next act of the schools will be to cease paying 
attention to drawing. Another curious example of circum- 
locutory management is seen in the new mode of dealing 
with teachers’ certificates. They no longer come through the 
schools. We are informed that “the responsibility of claim- 
ing a certificate now rests with the individual candidate, 
who has to apply for it, and furnish the necessary evidence 
of his having passed all the required examinations. Hence 
some certificates may be actually due which have not yet 
been applied for.” There are few students who have not had 
opportunities of hearing about the difficulty of transacting 
business with Government offices, and the prospect which is 
held out to them in the new rule is not encouraging. We 
are not surprised to learn that under the new conditions. 
there is a decline in the number of certificates completed. 

We have published the reports of the examiners on the 
works which have been submitted by the students who are 
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supposed to belong to the higher grades, and our readers 
can draw their own inferences from them. It is evident 
that in everything which relates to practice the schools are 
most weak. Students draw lines as lines without caring for 
the things that are supposed to be represented. This is 
expressed more plainly in the report of Professor RoGER 
SmiTH than elsewhere. He says, ‘‘ When we come to ques- 
tions testing the student’s personal familiarity with the actual 
forms of Gothic architecture the results are disheartening. 
The drawing, while looking superficially correct, showed on 
examination that the student had no real idea of the mould- 
ings he was attempting to employ, or the forms he was 
dealing with, still less of the mode in which the stones of 
which his doorway was to be constructed would be put 
together. And yet in nearly every town and village m 
England there are examples sufficient to enable the students 
whose attention is directed to them to master the art of 
studying the features of a building. I beg very strongly to 
recommend that some system of making drawings from 
actual measurement of features of existing buildings be 
added to the system of instruction in elementary archi- 
tecture.” 

Here is pointed out the great defect of all the instruc- 
tion given under the Department. It is unreal. In the 
sciences as well as in the architecture the student’s care is 
only superficial accuracy. Even the young people who go 
in for honours are not exempt from the general weakness. 
“This year especially,” says Professor HUXLEY, “the answers 
(and such an occurrence is frequent in examinations of this 
kind) were occasionally of such a character as to leave upon 
the examiners’ minds doubts as to whether the candidate 
did or did not really comprehend the bearings of the state- 
ments which he made. Such doubts would undoubtedly 
vanish if the examined were brought face to face with prac- 
tical matters in the presence of the examiners.” 


INDUSTRIAL ART.* 


EW words are more vaguely used than the word style. 
What is a style? Every one who was educated under 
the good old system will recall how at one time he regarded 
a style as something almost sacred, as an arrangement of 
forms which had been determined once and for ever, and 
from which he could not depart without risk of perdition. 
The capital of a column, the contour of a moulding, the 
depth of a cornice, had each to be determined in one way, 
and thus became as perfect as the British constitution. In 
painting and sculpture there were also supposed to be 
sublimities which could not be followed too closely, and 
without which there was no style. EMERSON expresses 
the feeling which prevailed in those days when he 
talks of the artist’s pen or chisel having been held and 
guided by the gigantic hand of Fate, in order that it might 
represent the inevitable. But a very different idea prevails 
of late, and which may be described as that of the auction 
room. ‘The dealer wisely looks on style as another word for 
fashion. He observes that the form no less than the owner- 
ship of a thing is doomed to change, and although it may 
be his interest to uphold this fashion or that, he contemplates 
them all with the impartiality of a philosopher. | He recog- 
nises that there can be no power without individuality. To- 
day it may be GAINSBOROUGH who is supposed to be the 
exemplar of style, next week it may be Opir, and before 
the year is over the French opinion may prevail, when 
LAWRENCE will take first rank in the auction room. A like 
tule is found in sculpture and in architecture. We have all 
grown wiser. Who would now become angry if Queen Anne 
departed still further from established rules ? 

We have been induced to write in this way after seeing 
the seven hundred engravings in the book by M. Rouarx. 
They are classed, we are informed, according to epochs, and 
it might be supposed that the volume resembles many 
others in which an attempt is made to illustrate the history 
of art. But there is a wide difference. The generality of 
histories are arranged on the same lines. The authors have 
ideas in common, and they explain them by similar subjects. 
The student from the first is thus compelled to believe in 
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the inevitable, and in the existence of fixed standards. But 
in the book by M. Rovarx the reverse process appears to 
have been employed. The drawings and engravings were 
prepared without any thought that they were to serve to 
explain a sort of universal history. Each was taken from 
a genuine example that, besides being characteristic of a 
period, had other qualities to recommend it ; and what was 
sought in the first place was accuracy in the representation. 
We thus have a series of illustrations which we can accept 
without any misgiving, and we are charmed when we find 
that they will subserve another purpose. Instead of the 
stereotyped subjects which we associate with the history of 
art, we have a multitude which charm us by their novelty. 
Here and there something may be needed to preserve the line 
of succession, but the value of what we have makes amends 
for many omissions. 

As the illustrations are not selected in order that they 
may support a theory of the compiler, they are diverse in 
character, and consequently they are more suggestive of the 
power of invention and of the history of art than can be 
well imagined without seeing the volume. In respect of 
furniture, metalwork, jewellery, and pottery—or, in other 
words, all those objects of which examples are like to be 
found in the auction-room—the volume leaves little to be 
desired, To the designer and student the engravings are 
invaluable, and as, according to Drypen, “ the pencil speaks 
the tongue of every land,” they can be understood in London, 
Melbourne, or New York, no less than in Paris. 

The plates begin with some Egyptian sketches which 
were drawn by VIOLLET-LE-Duc. The temples were severe, 
and adorned with figures that were more or less con- 
ventional, but in the spoon where the porter is seen 
bending under the weight of the bowl, and in one 
where the bowl is made to suggest a frame for a face, 
we have evidence that even in Egypt an artist’s fancy 
could not be restrained at all times. Etruscan work follows, 
an arrangement which may be questioned. The figures are 
from good examples, but to understand the mysterious 
race we need some which would be suggestive of the 
gloom which so often overcast their imagination. The 
Greek style is represented only by a copy of a cameo in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. But of Roman work many 
interesting examples are given. We have the splendid 
foliage from a car in the Vatican, which makes so many 
acanthi on capitals appear like the work of slaves. Then 
there is the fine relief of the sacrifice to APoLLo, the great 
cameo of the Afotheosts of Augustus in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the mosaic found at Nimes, and many others. 
We come next to the Byzantine period. While desirous to 
suggest that the ancient artists did not follow wearily one 
round of work, the influence of architecture is not 
overlooked, and the sections generally begin with a 
view of a building. Byzantine architecture is repre- 
sented by a large engraving from a photograph of St. 
Sophia, and by one of VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s best drawings, 
and also by capitals from St. Vitale. There are also 
examples of mosaics, goldsmiths’ work, and ivory carving. 
The Romanesque style is illustrated by such buildings as 
St. Trophime, Arles, the Madeleine at Vézelay, and many 
examples from museums. Gothic like Greek work would 
need a large volume to do it justice. What is shown in 
M. Rovatx’s book is evidently intended to suggest the later 
developments of the style. - 

It must be a relief to a Frenchman to reach the Tran- 
sition period, which is in this book called Style Louis XIL., 
for it is the antechamber of the French Renaissance. In 
many of the works there is hardly a trace of Medizvalism. 
But the most characteristic features of the period appear to be 
Italian rather than French, and we are disposed to believe 
that outside architecture the French artists were not 
productive under that king. It was very different during 
the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II., which was one of 
the most fertile periods in the history of art. The painters 
and sculptors appeared to rejoice in the exuberance of their 
powers, and with them or their patrons there was no 
question about excess of ornament. The revival of Pagan 
literature made the old legends familiar to the public, and 
allowed the artists unlimited scope in the creation of 
figures both real and imaginary. They were not copyists. 
A sculptor might take the type of a sphinx from some 
Classic figure, but he translated it in his own. way, and 
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heightened the strangeness by fantastic additions. Every- 
thing that in the original was supposed to be terrible 
was converted into ornament. There was no longer 
a rigid line between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The legend of DapHNne was taken in a wide sense, and 
both men and animals were in part transformed into 
luxurious vegetation, without exciting any objection on 
account of the inconsistency. There was such scope in 
those days for invention, that we must wonder at the restraint 
which the artists imposed on themselves. Occasionally 
there was license, but it would be difficult to find any work 
which is stronger evidence of the self-regulatory power 
which is inherent in every artist than that of the Renais- 
sance. Even in the most florid examples we can see how a 
limit was set. 

The style that was then taken up has continued supreme 
in France. Under Louts XIII. it became Flemish rather 
than Italian, but it was still Renaissance. His successor 
being supposed to be more than mortal, there was an 
endeavour to introduce celestial attributes, but the basis 
of the style was unaltered. The greatest departure was in 
the reign of Lours XV., when it was supposed to be bad 
taste to allow a curve to remain unbroken. But a com- 
pensation was made for all the extravagance by the severity 
that was seen in the works which were produced in the time 
of his successor, and seemed to be the forerunners of an 
imitation of antique Roman manners that ended in more 
than Roman imperialism. 

It is difficult to say whether ‘‘Les Styles” is better 
adapted to the collector than to the artist. The former has 
in the engravings a series of types which will enable him to 
determine the date and character of any objects he may 
meet in his explorations. French amateurs are great enthu- 
siasts, but it often happens that, owing to the absence of a 
guide, they purchase things which have no relation to one 
another, and, in consequence, their collections become 
somewhat suggestive of the dealer’s shop or a museum on 
a small scale. Many would adhere to one style if they 
were competent to distinguish the objects which represent 
it, but for that purpose a good deal of study is needed. 
The book before us has no perplexing disquisitions. 
M. Rouarx allows the engravings to speak for themselves, 
and is satisfied with giving summaries of the characteristics 
of each style in the fewest words. In fact, a panorama of 
industrial art is unrolled before the reader, and he has 
himself to blame if he does not become instructed. For 
designers the engravings possess the great advantage of 
having been taken direct from objects, and they retain, 
therefore, a character which is wanting in representations 
which are simply copied from other illustrations. The 
subjects from their novelty might be called original. We 
can, therefore, recommend “ Les Styles ” as a book which is 
not a repetition of any of those which are already to be 
found on an artist’s shelves. 


NATIONAL ART LIBRARY. 


li his report, Mr. R. H. Soden Smith, M.A., F.S.A., the 
Keeper of the National Art Library, South Kensington, 
gives the following information :— 


During the past year the Art Library has had for the first 
time the advantage of the use of the new buildings and 
reading-room for the whole twelve months ; in 1884 it was not 
until the autumn that the present rooms could be taken 
possession ofand opened to the public. The effect ofthe change 
can therefore be more fairly judged, and the increase of attend- 
ance from 23,446in 1883 to 26,876 in the past year is a satisfactory 
proof that the good accommodation and lighting of the present 
reading-room are being appreciated. The readers are now 
supplied more readily and promptly with the volumes they 
require, although the distances to be traversed by the 
attendants in fetching books are necessarily greater than 
formerly. This improvement is due to the more complete 
classification of the books in their present roomy shelves, to the 
better lighting of the book-cases, and to the greater ease with 
which the volumes are reached. When the buildings are en- 
tirely completed, and the system of classification fully carried 
out as it can then be, these advantages to readers will be still 
more marked. It should also be observed that the number of 
books now used by individual students has much increased 
owing to constant reference made by them to the printed 


classified lists, of which mention is made in another paragraph. 
These are intended as guides to all not familiar with the 
literature of art, and have proved useful for their purpose. It. 
is, therefore, the more requisite to bring the classification of the 
library into accordance with them as far as can be done under 
present conditions. 

The system of bookbinding in various colours, according to 
classes, has been further developed and carried out as here- 
tofore. 

The number of volumes and pamphlets acquired has been. 
345 presented, 1,757 purchased. Among the books presented 
may be named, “ Musée Graphique, &c.,” par E. Liévre, 2 vols.,, 
fol., Paris, two copies given by Sir Richard Wallace; the 
“ Botanic Garden,” by B. Maund, 15 vols., 4to., London, 1825,, 
&c., an important series, with excellent coloured plates, givem 
by Miss Maund. 

Among the books purchased are an edition of the “ Dance 
of Death,” with good impressions of the woodcuts designed by 
Holbein (Cologne), 1557; Jaspar Isac’s series of engraved 
illustrations of flowers and fruits, 4to., about 1637; “ Raccolta di 
Quadri,” &c., of the Florence Galleries, engraved by F. Petrucci, 
fol., Florence, 1778; Champollion, ‘‘ Monumens de l’Egypte 
et de la Nubie,” 4 vols., fol., Paris, 1835-45, a fine copy in parts 
as issued. Of more modern works are “ L’Ctuvre de P. J. 
David d’Angers ” (with plates), 2 vols., fol., Paris, 1873 ; Sir W-. 
Stirling-Maxwell’s “Entry of the Emperor Charles V. into 
Bologna, 1529,” reproduced from engravings of 1530, privately 
printed, fol., 1875; Count Bastard’s “ Peintures, Ornements,, 
&c., de la Bible de Charles le Chauve a Paris,” with carefully- 
executed coloured plates, fol., Paris, 1883; Carrier-Belleuse,, 
“Application de la Figure humaine a la Décoration et a 
lOrnementation industrielles,” plates, 4to., Paris, 1884; Pasini, 
“T] Tesoro di San Marco in Venezia,” with coloured and 
heliotype plates, 4to., Venice, 1885 (in course of publication) ; 
Benndorf and Niemann, “ Reisen in Lykien und Karien,” with 
many plates, fol., Vienna, 1884. To the Japanese art books. 
has been added, among others, a series of 62 original drawings. 
in colour of birds, fishes, &c., 4to. size. 

Various illustrations of book ornament and some of early 
printing have been added, among which the following may 


be specified :—“ Frater Franciscus de Platea, Tabula de. 


Restitutionem, &c.,” specimen of printing at Cremona by 
Bartholomeus in 1472, a fine copy from the Syston Park 
Library ; ‘ Seneca,” printed at Esslingen by Conr. Fyner 
before 1480; portion of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
printed at Cologne by St. Quentell in 1481; “ Bambergische 
Halszgerichts Ordenung,” printed at Mentz by J. Schoffer, 
1508, with interesting woodcuts; ‘ Processionarium ordinis: 
fratrum predicatorium,” with many woodcuts and initial letters, 
Venice, 1509 ; “Compendium Musices confectum,” &c., with 
woodcuts, initial letters, and musical notation, Venice, 1513 ; 
“ Livy,” printed at Venice, 1520, with woodcuts; “Heures & 
lusiage de Romme,” Paris, 1520, with full-page woodcuts, 
border-pieces, &c.; Brunfell’s ‘Precationes Biblice,”’ &c.,. 
Strasburg, 1528, with woodcut and ornamental borders ; 
“ Breviarium Romanum,” printed by Thielmann Kerver, Paris, 
1528, with many woodcuts, versals and capitals coloured and 
gilt ; Guntherus, Ligurinus, &c., and Bartholinus, Austriados, 
fol., Strasburg, 1531, with woodcut borders, initial letters, &c. 

The collection of specimens of bookbinding has received 
considerable additions. Among these are examples of the: 
stamped vellum and leather bindings of Germany and 
Flanders of the sixteenth century, with elaborate ornament and. 
occasionally portraits and the workmen’s marks. A few 
specimens of the binding of early choral books have beem 
acquired, with the massive chased brass corners, bosses, &c. 
with which they were protected. Geneva binding is also repre- 
sented as well as Italian, and a few French and Spanish of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; among the French is the 
handsome edition of Horace of 1642, bound in richly tooled 
morocco with the crowned fleur-de-lis and badge of the Order 
of St. Esprit ; also another volume of same date powdered with. 
fleur-de-lis, with the L crowned and the badge as before. Some: 
of the Venetian specimens are also fairly good; among the 
English is a volume in morocco well tooled, of the work of the 
end of the seventeenth century, and several good examples of 
the binding of the early part of the eighteenth century. 

It has been necessary to purchase a certain number of dupli- 
cates to keep pace with the increased use of books in the 
reading-room as well as to provide loans for the provinciah 
schools ; among these may be mentioned Lafreri, “ Speculum 
Romanze Magnificentiz,” 1575, a copy of this important series. 
of plates rarely found complete (this 1s not perfect, but is. 
nevertheless valuable for students of ornament, &c.) ; “ Foreign 
Cathedrals,” by Charles Wild, a good copy with proofs on India 
paper of the admirably-drawn illustrations ; Salzenberg, ‘ Alt- 
Christliche Baudenkmale von Constantinopel ;” the series of 
etchings of the French Etching Club from 1868-76, artists’ 
proofs ; “ Prisse d’Avennes, L’Art Arabe,” I vol., text 3 vols. ;. 
atlas of plates, Paris, 1869-77; Planché, “ Cyclopzedia of 
Costume,” 2 vols., 4to., 1876-79. 
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The collection of original drawings of ornament, costume, 
&c., has been considerably increased, 2,344 having been pur- 
chased, sixty-two presented. Among the latter is a collection 
of drawings and tracings of Persian textile fabrics and other 
examples of Persian design presented by Mr. R. Woollcombe. 
Those purchased include a series of thirty-eight crayon draw- 
ings of the eighteenth century, many by Boucher; miscellaneous 
decorative designs in pen and bistre, &c., by Italian artists of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; a volume containing 
111 architectural and decorative studies, also Italian ; seven- 
teen coloured studies of flowers by Van Huysum and 
six beautiful drawings by Ehret ; also a collection of 233 well- 
executed Flemish or Dutch drawings of flowers, dated 1680; a 
considerable number of figure and costume studies have been 
acquired, including twenty-four slight pieces by Flaxman, and 
a few highly finished crayon studies from the antique by 
F, Agricola; also a number of sketches and designs by A. 
Stevens ; fifty-seven architectural and other sketches by Louis 
Haghe, and various foliage and other studies by Vivares, Hills, 
Bonnington, &c.; a volume of well-painted figures of Chinese 
ladies playing various musical instruments ; some interesting 
Chinese designs for metal work and porcelain, and a collection 
of upwards of 1,200 stencil plates for Japanese ornament have 
been acquired through the courtesy of Mr. Henry Willett, who 
kindly gave up his purchase to the art library. 

The number of engravings, etchings, and woodcuts added 
has been 1,518 presented, 4,211 purchased. Among the former 
are a collection bequeathed by the late Miss Westmacott ; also 
the curious Zour de force in line engraving, the head of the 
Christ, by Claude Mellan, bequeathed by Miss Stovin. Of 
those purchased may be mentioned a collection of 116 en- 
gravings by Lucas van Leyden; examples of ornament by 
Virgil Solis, Aldegrever, Hopfer, &c.; various specimens of 
early German wood engraving ; considerable additions to the 
interesting collection which has gradually been formed of the 
early Italian and other chiaro-oscuro wood engravings, including 
the large and important piece representing Moses breaking the 
tables of the law and the Israelites worshipping the golden 
calf; this is engraved on twelve wood blocks brought together 
into one subject ; it was acquired from the collection of the late 
Mr. William Russell. About 200 engraved title pages and 
about 600 ornamental initial letters have been added to the 
large series of this class of book-ornament already in the art 
library. A number of rubbings of brasses and incised slabs, 
most carefully executed by Mr. W. H. J. Weale, have been 
acquired. 

Two thousand two hundred and one photographs have been 
added to the collection—1,254 presented, 947 purchased. The 
most important of these for purposes of study are the 
various series issued by Braun of Dornach in his_per- 
manent autotype process, including the pictures in the 
National Gallery, London (not yet complete), the completion 
of the Gallery of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, and of the 
Dresden Gallery; a collection illustrating the works of Luca 
della Robbia that still remain in Italy has been acquired ; also 
a series taken from Saracenic art objects. 

One thousand six hundred and eighty-seven diagrams, 
drawings, prints, and photographs have been lent to provincial 
and other Schools of Art, or for exhibition at institutions in the 
provinces or for use in the lecture theatre. The total number 
at present on loan for exhibition or circulation to schools or 
otherwise in use out of the art library is 2,561. 

The collection of materials, preparation for press, and pub- 
lishing the series of ‘‘Classed Lists” of the contents of the 
library have been pushed on as much as possible. The utility 
of these lists has been sufficiently proved by their constant use 
in the reading-rooms and elsewhere ; they are intended to form 
not only a minutely classed catalogue of the books in the art 
library—now the most important special library of its kind 
existing—but in many cases are a guide to the papers and 
articles on art subjects which are scattered through the pages 
of serial publications. The “List of Works on Pottery and 
Porcelain,” containing upwards of 2,000 titles, has been issued, 
and is sold at 1s.; the ‘‘ List of Books illustrating Furniture 
and Cabinet Making,” a second edition, greatly enlarged, and 
now containing about goo titles, has also been completed, and 
is sold at 6¢.; a second edition of “Books on Sculpture,” 
enlarged and re-classed, is in the press; a “List of Books 
illustrating Gems” is also in the press; another of books on 
seals, and one on mosaics are far advanced, and the materials 
of many more are collected and are being classed. Lists of 
books newly acquired have from time to time been printed and 
placed in the reading-room. All titles remaining in the cata- 
logue in manuscript have been copied, and are being printed so 
as to make them range with the Universal Art Catalogue, to 
which in fact they form a second supplement. 

The cataloguing of all books acquired has been pushed on 
steadily, and the arrears that resulted from the loss of former 
skilled assistance have been made up of temporary aid, so that 
this important part of the library work is now in a satisfactory 
condition of completeness. 
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Wren’s Spires. 


JOHN CLAYTON. 


HE great difference between Wren’s spires and the revived 
Italian campanile is that the former have a lofty pyramidal 
outline, are divided into three, four, or five storeys, and are 
enriched with open stages of columns or pilasters. The 
columns used in this elevated position are differently treated 
than when placed near the ground, and the orders have a much 
bolder description of detail. To design a spire in this style 
requires a good knowledge of perspective, for, as Wren 
observes, “‘ Everything that appears well in orthography may 
not be good in model, and everything that is good in model 
may not be so when built ; but this will hold universally true, 
that whatsoever is good in perspective will hold so in the 
principal views, if this caution only be observed, that regard be 
had to the distance of the eye in the principal stations.” With 
reference to their composition, Wren also gives some further 
information. “ Things that seem near at hand may have small 
and many members, be well furnished with ornaments, and lie 
flatter: on the contrary, all this care is ridiculous at great 
distances ; there bulky members and full projections casting 
shadows are commendable; small ornaments at too great 
distance serve only to confuse the symmetry, and to take away 
the lustre of the object by darkening it by many little shadows. 
There are different reasons for objects whose chief view is in 
front and for those whose chief view is sideways.” In this 
branch of design it should be noticed that Wren has had many 
able followers, foremost amongst whom stand his pupils, Gibbs. 
and Hawksmoor, then Vanbrugh, Dance, Archer, James, and» 
Flitcroft. Gibbs built St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. Mary’s . 
in the Strand ; Hawksmoor, St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and St. 
Mary Woolnoth; Dance built St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; 
Archer, St. Philip’s, Birmingham ; James, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square; and Flitcroft, St. Giles-in-the-Fields. All these are 
very beautiful examples, more especially the two first by Gibbs 
and Hawksmoor. Dance, in the spire at Shoreditch, has 
imitated the outline of St. Mary-le-Bow, but on a smaller 
scale, the circular peristyle of columns, which is perhaps the 
weakest part of the latter, being strengthened by arched walls 
returning from the columns to the cylinder within. The storey 
above has a domed covering instead of open flying buttresses, 
by which it gains in solid appearance but loses in lightness and 
elegance. These examples have all their relative excellence, 
but, taken as a whole, they cannot be compared to Wren’s best 
examples, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Bride’s, and St. Vedast’s. 


Greek Quarrying. 
W. L. GRANVILLE. 


You well know of the predilection of the Greeks for con- 
structing with large sized blocks of marble or stone. They~ 
were extracted from the Aarouca, or quarries, in the following 
manner. In order to procure the square stones—after the top: 
and front faces of a given mass of the rock in the quarry had 
been brought to a plain surface—incisions, usually from. 
4 to 5 inches wide, were made on the top surface, marking out 
the boundaries of the intended size of the block. These 
incisions being continued down to the required depth of the 
block, there remained nothing more to be done than to separate 
it from its lower bed, which operation was performed, as there 
is every reason to think, by the expansion of wooden wedges 
saturated with water. The cylindrical courses for the shafts of 
the columns were extracted (as may be observed at the quarries 
of Selinus, in Sicily) by means of a circular passage-way 2 feet 
8 inches in width being hewn out of the rock, and taking the 
entasis of the intended column, thus leaving an insulated mass 
of stone in the centre the exact shape and size of the required 
shaft. I should here add that the stone columns of every 
temple occupy almost invariably the same relative position 
in the building which they occupied in the quarry. 
This circular mass of stone has now, like the square 
blocks, only to be lifted from its lower bed, and the method 
employed, which, from the examination of the quarries at 
Selinus, can be no longer doubted, bears me out in a 
conjecture I had previously made on the square blocks. A 
hole or deep incision, wedge-shaped, was made in the lowest 
part of the insulated cylinder, in the direction of its centre but 
considerably to one side, for reasons which will be obvious to 
you. Into this hole, I presume, a wooden wedge was inserted, 
which was saturated with water, and which being suffered to 
expand whilst in that position would, at no great distance of 
time, heave up the mass, on the same principle applied to the 
splitting of slate and millstones in France, and so separate it in 
the direction of its bed. Nothing, I think, appears more likely, 
from the consideration of the facts observed at Selinus, than 
that such was the method employed; and since I see from my 
memoranda that I observed the branch of a shrub, not one inch 
in diameter, which by its growth in a crevice of the rock had 
split a mass of stone weighing abeut fifty tons, I can readily 
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conceive that the small orifice with its wooden wedge would 
have been sufficient to loosen the required mass. The mode by 
which these cylindrical masses or courses were transported to 
their places of destination is fully described by Vitruvius (Lib. x. 
cap. 6), where you will find it attributed to Ctesiphon, architect 
of the Temple of Ephesus, and his son Metagenes. In a flat 
country it might have succeeded well ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how such masses could have been transported by those 
means only over a rugged and mountainous district wholly 


destitute of roads. 


The Iron Spire of St. Stephen, Vienna. 
W. M. HIGGIN. 


The ancient church of St. Stephen is supposed to have been 
founded in the year 1144, by Heinrich Jasomirgott, afterwards 
the first Duke of Austria, one of the twenty-three children of 
Agneseus, to whom the Klosternenburgh owes its foundation. 
The church seems to have been several times injured by fire, 
and in 1519 by severe earthquakes, which did great injury to 
the buildings in Vienna and the vicinity, and on these occasions 
to have been partly rebuilt and much enlarged. The tower, as 
built or restored in 1519, in process of time deviated out of 
the perpendicular to a considerable extent. An iron bar was 
carried through it as an axis for the support of the spire, 
which, having a considerable tendency to vibrate, might be 
considered as an element of destruction rather than of strength; 
consequently the thin wall of the lower portion of the spire 
was reduced almost to a ruin, and at length became in such 
a dangerous condition as to require rebuilding. The 
removal of the old spire was commenced in August 1839, 
and in the following spring all the condemned part had been 
removed. The mode of construction adopted in the restora- 
tion was novel and ingenious, the slight masonry of the spire 
being supported by means of a framing of vertical iron ribs, 
fastened at their lower extremities to a cast-iron plate or base, 
and united to each other at intervals by horizontal rings of 
rolled iron. These rings are made to project from the inner 
surface, so as to admit of a person ascending, with the assist- 
ance of ladders, to the top of the spire. All the wrought and 
rolled iron employed in the construction of this iron skeleton, 
the weight of which was only 123 cwt., was prepared in the 
Government works at Neuberg, in Styria. The cast-iron 
plates or rings were furnished from the Government iron- 
works at Marie-zell. In the autumn of 1842, when the whole 
of the masonry of the spire had been completed, the upper 
portion, consisting entirely of ironwork, was fixed. This also 
was attached to a strong cast-iron circular plate, similar in 
construction to that below. This portion of the framing, 
with the other ironwork employed in the spire, weighed about 
80 cwt., so that the entire weight of iron was about 203 cwt. 
The new portion of the spire was connected to the old by 
means of an arrangement of ironwork, very appropriately 
called “anchor fastenings.” The portion of the spire restored 
(viz. from the gallery of the tower to the top of the cross) is 
about 182 feet, the cost thereof being about 130,000 gulden, of 
which sum 15,500 gulden were expended in taking down the 
old spire and in the construction of the necessary scaffolding, 


Blenheim and Castle Howard. 


JAMES THOMSON. 

Blenheim certainly is not Roman, though it has much affinity 
to Roman ; but the intercolumniations are too close and divide 
the masses into proportions not often recognisable in the works 
of the Italian architects, besides which there is less variety and 
subdivision of detail. It is, therefore, not strictly Roman. It 
certainly is not Grecian. Yet how few compositions are there 
professing to be Greek which retain such continuity of line and 
quantity. The superior cornices range with each other, and 
the inferior are made to follow as a string-course, which binds 
the whole simply and compactly together. Still it is not 
Grecian. It certainly is not Gothic, but it possesses, I submit, 
many of the qualities of Gothic. The frequency of the pillars 
aad piers break up the horizontal lines, not as in the Italian 
buildings where pillars are used with entablatures breaking 
round them, but continuing up and surmounting them with 
terminal-like decorations. A broad and simple facade, un- 
broken by proportions either as to plan or decoration ; a total 
absence of columns as a part of the superior building, but used 
subordinately for the decorations of the apertures; these aper- 
tures, placed one above another in perpendicular lines, by their 
uniform size preserved also the horizontal ones; and at the 
summit a cornice that for boldness of outline and richness 
of detail casts into utter insignificance all former pre- 
tensions to it, and, while it really protects, most magnifi- 
cently adorns. But even these, or all these, did not lead 
captive; they but excited the energies of Sir John Vanbrugh. 
Secondly, of Castle Howard. Now I think it is universally 
agreed that there is about this facade something strikingly 
simple, majestic, and harmonious, and as I have before said of 
Blenheim, neither Roman, Greek, or Gothic, yet possessing 


much of the characteristics of each. The great excellence, how- 
ever, which belongs to it is, that while all these styles are as I 
have said to be recognised, they are not crudely combined ; 
but while the principles of each appear to have been fully 
perceived and understood by Sir John Vanbrugh, he suffered 
them to pass as it were through the alembic of his mind, and 
bring into existence a new combination. I have said it is not 
Roman, though it possesses Roman features ; its mouldings, its 
arches, are certainly of Roman origin, but with what simplicity 
are they here arranged. If you compare it with the earlier or 
later masters of the Italian school, you will find that where the 
column and pilaster were introduced as parts of the main build- 
ing, they were broken and unequal in their parts. That 
Palladio himself in most instances divided the height of the 
building into separate storeys, piling up order above order, but 
with a felicity (it is true) that has ever since, and ever will 
command universal praise. Such also is the case with the 
palaces and basilica of Scammozi and San Michele as seen at 
Verona, Vicenza, and Venice. ‘They are all, or nearly so, 
divided into separate storeys, which at once involves a distri- 
bution of other parts, essentially differing from the practice 
afterwards pursued by Sir John Vanbrugh. Neither does the 
colossal aspect of these buildings depend upon their size. They 
arise as I have before intimated, but in other words, upon that 
philosophical arrangement of substance and void, of ordinate 
and subordinate parts, that while each possesses its due in- 
terest, it become but an-integral part of a sublime and beautiful 
whole. 
Church Spires. 


JOHN*BEI?PTON, 


It has been erroneously supposed by writers on Mediaeval 
architecture, that the employment of spires or pyramidal 
terminations of towers, was a consequence of the introduction 
of the pointed arch, and that the towers of churches erected 
before that important era in the history of architecture were 
designed to be perfectly flat at the top. This mistake has 
arisen from the circumstance that the most ancient towers have 
lost their original finish, some being now covered with flat 
roofs, others having spires, pinnacles, and certain appendages 
of much later date, scarcely any, indeed, remaining unaltered 
at the present time. But if we examine the representations of 
churches in ancient drawings and on seals—a species of 
evidence of the greatest possible value—we find that spires were 
very common in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and even 
among the Anglo-Saxons long before. The engravings from 
ancient Saxon MSS. in the works of Strutt comprise many 
spires finished with crosses and weathercocks, and the well- 
known drawing of Canterbury Cathedral made by Eadwin 
the monk before the destruction of the church by fire, in 1174, 
displays no less than five spires on the church itself, besides 
some on the outbuildings. Compared with those of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, these primitive spires were very 
clumsy ; they were square in plan, and either covered with lead, 
tiles, or shingles, and the loftiest were not more in height than 
twice the diameter of their base. Two ancient spires of this 
form remained till the beginning of the present century on the 
western towers of the collegiate church of Southwell, and there 
are still two small ones at the angles of the west front of 
Bishop’s Cleeve Church, Gloucestershire. A great improvement 
was effected in the form of spires by reducing them to an 
octangular shape, though the earlier examples of that kind had 
still a square, the angles being sloped upwards to the spire. 
By this alteration, though their height was not actually in- 
creased, they had an appearance when viewed at an angle of 
much greater loftiness. There are many stone spires of this 
kind in Lincolnshire and in the adjacent counties. 


Doorways of Ancient Irish Churches, 


GEORGE PETRIE. 


The most usual form of doorway, and, as it would appear- 
the most ancient, is the quadrangular one as found in the stone, 
roofed oratories in Kerry, built without cement, and of which 
the doorway of the oratory of Gallerus affords the finest example. 
This form we also find perpetuated in the churches said to have 
been founded by St. Patrick and his immediate successors. In 
this class of doorway no ornament whatever is used, and this 
was the usual mode of construction in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and perhaps even later; but the doorways were not 
always plain in those ages, for in many instances they present 
a flat projecting architrave, as in the doorways of the oldest 
Greek and Etruscan buildings, as well as in those of the earliest 
Roman churches. The doorway of the church at Glendalough, 
popularly called Our Lady’s Church, is, however, carved with a 
double moulding in the architrave, and it is also ornamented 
with a cross, cut saltier-wise. This church, according to.the 
tradition of the place, was the first church erected in the lower 
part of the valley by St. Kevin, and is that in which he was 
afterwards interred, so that its erection may be fairly referred 
to the middle of the sixth century. Sir Walter Scott, on his 
visit in 1825 to “the inestimably singular scene of Irish anti- 
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quities,” as he designates the seven churches at Glendalough, 
sat for a considerable time before this ancient doorway, and 
expressed his admiration of, and wonder at, its ancient cha- 
racter in terms which to the friends that accompanied him, and 
who were less enthusiastic antiquaries, seemed unaccountable. 
Though the quadrangular form is that most characteristic of the 
doorways of the primitive Irish churches, there are examples of 
doorways which would seem to be of the contemporaneous age, 
constructed in what may be called the Roman manner, namely, 
with a semicircular arch springing from square imposts, and 
exactly resembling the ancient Saxon doorways, excepting that 
the sides are usually more or less inclined. There is another 
form of doorway found in the earliest of our churches, also of 
quadrangular form, but in which the weight of the lintel is 
taken off by a semicircular arch placed immediately above it, 
and having the place within the curve filled up with masonry. 
A doorway of this description is found in the cathedral church 
of Glendalough, and also in the same curious structure, in the 
same interesting locality, called St. Kevin’s House. It is also 
found as a side entrance in the beautiful abbey church of 
Innishmaan, in Lough Mask, county of Mayo, originally built 
in the fifth century by St. Cormac, and remodelled and enlarged 
in the twelfth. The finest specimen, however, of this class of 
doorway is probably that of the ancient parish church of Brit- 
way, in the barony of Barrymore, county of Cork, one of the 
most interesting remains in the country. 


Egyptian Bas-Relief. 
J. G. WILKINSON. 


Egyptian bas-relief appears to have been, in its origin, a 
mere copy of painting, its predecessor. The first attempt to 
represent the figures of gods, sacred emblems, and other sub- 
jects, consisted in painting simple outlines of them on a flat 
surface, the details being afterwards put in with colour; but in 
process of time these forms were traced on stone with a tool, 
and the intermediate space between the various figures being 
afterwards cut away, the once level surface assumed the appear- 
ance of a bas-relief. It was, in fact, a pictorial representation 
on stone, which is evidently the character of all the bas-reliefs 
in Egyptian monuments, and which readily accounts for the 
imperfect arrangement of these figures. Deficient in concep- 
tion, and, above all, in a proper knowledge of grouping, they 
were unable to form those combinations which give true ex- 
pression ; every picture was made up of isolated parts, put 
together according to some general notions, but without harmony 
or preconceived effect. The human face, the whole body, and 
everything they introduced were composed in the same manner 
of separate members placed together one by one according 
to their relative situation: the eye, the nose, and other features 
composed a face, but the expression of feelings and passions 
was entirely wanting, and the countenance of the king, whether 
charging an enemy’s phalanx in the heat of battle, or peaceably 
offering incense in a sombre temple, presented the same outline 
and the same inanimate look. The peculiarity of the front 
look of an eye introduced in a profile is thus accounted for: it 
was the ordinary representation of that feature added to a 
profile, and no allowance was made for any change in the posi- 
tion of the head. It was the same with the drapery. The 
figure was first drawn, and the drapery then added, not as a 
part of the whole, but as an accessory; they had no general 
conception, no previous idea, of the effect required to dis- 
tinguish the warrior or the priest, beyond the impression re- 
ceived from costume, or from the subject of which they formed 
a part; and the same figure was dressed according to the 
character it was intended to perform. Every portion of a pic- 
ture was conceived by itself, and inserted ‘as it was wanted 
to complete the scene; and when the walls of a building 
where a subject was to be drawn had been accurately ruled 
with squares, the figures were introduced and fitted to this 
mechanical arrangement. The members were appended to the 
body, and these squares regulated their form and distribution, 
in whatever posture they might be placed. 


ENGINEERING WORK AT EGHAM. 


are following engineer’s works at the Royal Holloway 
College, Egham, have been carried out by Mr. R. B. 
Stirrat, of Westminster. The leading conditions were that the 
heating medium be steam; the boiler-house to be 200 yards 
distant from main building (the latter is 525 feet by 360 feet) ; 
that four corridor floors besides entrances be treated and 
capable of being controlied from the basement or locally. 
These points have been met as follows :—Three Lancashire 
boilers (two other boilers, one used for power purposes), 30 feet 
by 7 feet 6 inch, flues 3 feet diameter, 6-feet grates, $-inch shells, 
ye-inch ends of snedshill and mild steel, 3-inch flues with 
“ Adamson’s” flanges set with draught going under bottom and 
returning along the sides, one fixed in boiler-house. From these 
a 6-inch main steam pipe leads direct to the centre of the main 


building where a receiver is fixed ; from this all branches are 
taken through reducing valves, the plan of the building lend- 
ing itself to four main sub-divisions. Connections for heating 
water and kitchen purposes are provided. The distribution of 
the steam in the corridors and to the radiators on each floor is 
as follows :—To insure the delivery of steam at all points, three 
pipes are employed, one supply 4-inch bore, one return 3-inch 
bore, both running in the same direction, and from the ex- 
tremities a condense water pipe is led back to a container in 
basement, from which the water of condensation returns by 
gravity to the boilers, to be reused. The radiators are made of 
I-inch wrought-iron pipes fixed vertically in a hollow cast-iron 
base, with an entablature of ornamental design and requiring no 
casing ; the surface of each is about 25 square feet and the 
number 160. The positions selected have been guided by the 
idea to spread or diffuse the heat, whilst entrances and exposed 
situations are specially attended to. Each radiator has a separate 
flow and return pipe, ?-inch wrought-iron pipe, and is provided 
with valves in basement and others attached to itself. The 
chapel is warmed bya box coil of four 13-inch wrought-iron 
pipes placed behind the seating, with openings in the risers of 
the seats for the circulation of air. The picture gallery has six 
radiators in it, three on each side, surface about 150 feet. The 
dining-hall has six cast-iron radiators, for which a medal was 
given at the Health Exhibition. The library and museum have 
each eight circular radiators placed between the tables, and 
carrying upon the tops standards for lighting purposes. The 
music rooms (twelve) are treated with a simple loop of 3-inch 
wrought-iron pipe, 24 inches high. The lecture theatre has 
four radiators of the same design as in the corridors. 

All available water of condensation is collected and returns. 
to a tank in the boiler-house, from which it is pumped back in 
boilers. The alignment of the pipes has been to cause the- 
steam and water of condensation to flow in the same direction. 

The steam plant power consists of two Lancashire boilers, 
30 feet by 7 feet, flues 2 feet 9 inch diameter, grates 6 feet long, 
usual fittings, to work up to 75 lbs. pressure. They have a 
separate chimney from heating boilers, and supply steam to 
electric light engines now fixed, dimensions of which are, two 
engines coupled, 16}-inch cylinders, 32-inch stroke, driving on 
to a long shaft from which the dynamos are run. The engines 
are fitted with Paxman’s automatic expansion gear. These 
boilers will also serve the laundry and a hauling engine, which 
will be employed to operate trucks upon a tramway laid in 
subway from stores to main building, about 300 yards. 

The gas service is taken at present from the Staines and 
Egham Gas Company, through two coupled meters of 400 lights 
each, and conveyed by a 6-inch pipe, afterwards reduced to. 
4 inches, around the building contouring the site. The building 
is treated in sections and on the main elevations, each side being 
divided into four divisions, each with 2-inch branches. In the 
interior each section is treated separately. The students’ rooms 
(900) have gas laid on if required. All public rooms are lighted 
by a continuous system of float and sprays besides electric 
light. 

Water is taken from the South-Western and Suburban 
Water Company by a 6-inch pipe connection, and passes 
through a Kennedy meter. The whole building is contoured 
by a 6-inch pipe. At the south tower a valve chamber is 
arranged, where a scour cock relief and air valves are fixed. 
The water rises to a distributing tank at an elevation of 80 feet, . 
from which it flows by gravity to the service cisterns. 

For fire service the quadrangles have each four double 
standpost hydrants, and internally the building is protected by 
a system of fire cocks on every floor, thirty in all being fixed on 
the half landings of the staircase. Externally standpost 
hydrants are fixed at all objective points. The London Brigade 
gauge—2+ inches—has been followed throughout. 

The lines of drains pass around the building in straight lines’ 
from point to point, with manholes at all changes of direction 
and gradient. The sizes of pipes are for the first half of 
distance 6 inches ; two such converge, and the main outlet is 
g inches in diameter. Bath, lavatory, and sink wastes all dis- 
charge open end into a trapped gully with grates. The soil- 
pipes, 4 inches in diameter, are of lead, fixed within the building 
together with the wastes; they deliver into inspection chambers 
beyond which an interceptor trap severs connection with main 
drain ; all pipes are ventilated. The minor branches are 4 inches 
in diameter, and where discharging into the 9-inch main pipe 
6-inch branches are used. 

Flush tanks of 500 gallons capacity, built in brick and 
cement, are fixed at the head of each main drain, and two of 
Doulton’s annular syphons, 6-inch, are used, the outer case 
being adjustable to allow of any given quantity of water to be 
discharged. The heads of the drains are ventilated by cast-iron 
pipes, 8 inches by 5 inches, carried above roofs. 


The Southampton Town Council, at their meeting last 
week, determined to memorialise the War Office to prevent the 
threatened destruction of Calshot Castle. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Bordin prize of the French Academy of Fine Arts 
(3,000 frs.) will be awarded in 1888 for the best essay on 
the zesthetics of architecture. The thesis proposed for dis- 
cussion is whether any principles of zsthetics can be ascer- 
tained which are applicable to the buildings of the great 
epochs of art—Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, and 
Renaissance. Although modern work is mentioned, it 1s 
not suggested that the inquiry should extend beyond the 
end of the eighteenth century. The essays will have to be 
sent in before the last day of December, 1886. 


THERE are many Parisians who know less about the 
interior of their public buildings than the strangers who 
visit the city. An attempt was made last week to get up an 
excursion to some well-known buildings in connection with 
the Society for the Protection of Parisian Monuments, and 
the experiment was successful. A large number of ladies 
and gentlemen visited the Palais de Justice, and they were 
conducted through some of the courts, the conciergerie, the 
Salle de Saint Louis, and the Sainte-Chapelle, by M. DAUMET, 
the architect of the Palais. The Opera House was the 
next point of attraction. It might be supposed that every 
Parisian knows the building, but when seen at night amidst 
a glare of light the detail of the architecture runs the chance 
of being overlooked. A visit to some old houses in the 
Marais, and to the Musée de Carnavalet, terminated the 
proceedings. 


Durinc September and October an exhibition of the 
works of ancient masters will be held in the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, Brussels. It will not be devoted to any 
school, and will consequently differ in character from the 
last retrospective exhibition, which was confined to Flemish, 
Dutch, and German works. Indeed, no comprehensive 
exhibition of ancient art has hitherto been held in Belgium. 
Works produced in the early part of the present century, 
however interesting, will not be admitted. ‘There are many 
valuable pictures scattered through Belgium in private 
collections which are little known, and they will, it is 
expected, be brought forward in response to the appeal 
of the Committee. The profits of the exhibition will 
belong to the Society of Belgian Artists. During the 
exhibition it is proposed to hold historic concerts in the 
gallery. The oldest forms of instruments in the Museum 
of the Conservatoire will be used. 


Mr. W. E. HENLEy will retire from the editorship of 
The Magazine of Art in October, when the volume now in 
course of publication will be ended. During his term of 
office Mr. Henry did much to establish the position of 
the magazine by his careful superintendence and invention. 
Many new features were introduced, foreign as well as English 
art was represented, and many writers of ability were induced 
to become contributors. In this way the magazine acquired 
a character that deserved recognition. 


THE death of M. ConsTanTIN Mis, the Belgian painter, 
is announced. He was born in 1816. During a period of 
nearly fourteen years M. Mrts practised asa painter in 
Brussels. In 1863 he set up a studio in Roubaix, and soon 
afterwards he was appointed Professor of Painting and 
Director of the Academy of Art. 


A QUESTION was raised in Mr. Justice Cuirry’s Court 
on Wednesday which is interesting to archzologits. A very 
old boat, supposed to be prehistoric, was discovered in the 
river bank at Brigg, in Lincolnshire. It was found in the 
course of excavations for a gasometer, the land being held 
on lease by the Brigg Gas Company. The owners of the 
ground claimed the boat first, on the ground that it was 
either a chattel or a mineral. As a chattel it had not been 
leased. The lessors reserved minerals in-the lease, although 
they took no powers of entry for working them. But counsel 
for plaintiff argued that if the boat had been discovered in 
a state of actual fossilisation it would doubtless have been 
within the reservation, but there was no reason why a sub- 
stance should be considered as a mineral within the legal 


interpretation of a reservation of minerals merely because it 
was silicated, or that wood such as bog oak should be less 
the property of the landlord than wood when petrified. If the 
boat were neither a movable chattel nor a mineral, it belonged 
to the landlord as a fixture to the soil, Where the boat was 
found the soil was alluvial, and the only means of fixing a 
chattel to such a soil was by burial, and the boat was found 
buried. It was, therefore, a fixture passing to the landlord 
within the meaning of the well-known maxim gwcqguid 
plantatur solo solo cedit. On the other side counsel for 
defendant maintained that the reservation clause was not 
applicable to substances which the lessee was under obliga- 
tions to excavate and get rid of, and in the absence of any 
express stipulation the substances excavated could not when 
being got rid of under the covenant contained in the lease 
be checked by the landlord with a view of retaining any 
portion at his pleasure. The case is so intricate and novel 
that Mr. Justice Cuirry has reserved his judgment. 


Tue fé/es which were held lately in Paris were a testi- 
mony to the zeal with which M. ALPHAND, the Director of 
Works in Paris, carries*out whatever he undertakes. He 
was the life of the work, and if the poor of Paris have 
gained they owe much to M. ALPHAND. ‘The members of 
the committee, in recognition of the services of their chair- 
man, have presented M. ALPHAND with a fine bronze copy 
of MICHEL ANGELO’s Peusieroso, which is mounted on a red. 
marble pedestal. The presentation was made at the Hotel 
de Ville, and, it is needless to say, it was unexpected by the 
recipient. 


AccoRDING to the report of Dr. APPELL, there were 
more publications relating to art published in English than 
in any other language. While in German there were 144, 
and in French 127, the English language had 175 publica- 
tions, or over a third of the entire. 
Dutch 6, and Swedish 4. Out of the 482 publications of 
all kinds, 411 were acquired for the National Library. 


THE iron tower of M. E1rret has been approved by the 
French Government, and all that is now needed is a vote of 
credit. It will be good news for French ironmasters, since 
no small quantity of material will be needed for a structure 
that is to be about five times the height of the Monument. 
It is now accepted that a lift cannot be utilised to reach 
the top of the second stage owing to the curvature of the 
sides, and a sort of funicular railway will have to be sub- 
stituted. For the remaining two stages a waggon running 
on spiral rails will be adopted, the motive power being a 
steel cable. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies will be held in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, at Burlington House, on Friday, 
July 2, at 4°30 p.m., when a discussion on the remains at 
Tiryns will be opened with a short paper by Mr. F. C. PEN | 
ROSE, F.R.I.B.A. Dr. ScHLrEMANN and Dr. DORPFELD 
have promised to be present. 


THERE is once more a renewal of the efforts to obtain 
possession of the disused Church of the Assumption in the 
Rue St.-Honoré. It is only a month or two since the 
Courts decided that, as a chapel of ease to the Madeleine, 
the building was under the protection of the law. At 
present one of the chapels is used as a school. What is 
proposed is to convert the building into a hall for confer- 
ences, meetings, concerts, and where prizes could be dis- 
tributed. ERRARD’s building is, no doubt, adapted for any 
of the purposes, but there is plenty of accommodation for 
assemblies in the district. After six years’ law proceedings, 
the church might now claim immunity from attacks. But 
the municipal authorities do not wish to have it known that 
they are defeated. In England town councils and commis- 
sioners, from time to time, find the law is against them. 
The bill of costs is paid, and the affair ends. In France 
the majesty of the law is not so well recognised, and, 
unfortunately, other means are taken to gain an end. If 
disused churches are needed for civil purposes, would it not 
be wiser to seek powers from the Legislature ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CEILING PAINTING. 


N this painting for a plafond ina mairie M. THIRION 

has introduced a number of figures which might sug- 

gest the industries of the district. The artist generally takes 

subjects of an exalted character for his easel pictures. His 

Moses, which was exhibited last year in the Salon, has been 

purchased by the French Government, and is now in the 
new Luxembourg Gallery. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WOBURN, MASS. 


E take this characteristic example of the ‘‘con- 

structive rudeness” of the late H. H. RtcHarDSON 

from the American Architect. His death was a great loss to 
architecture. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. 


HE two schools in the illustration were designed by 
Mr. D. Macraren, of Dundee. 


DESIGN FOR BIRMINGHAM ASSIZE COURTS. 


HIS design was submitted by Mr. S. J. Newman, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Northampton, in the recent com- 
petition. 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


J ‘HESE sketches are by Mr. Witson, of Leeds, whose 
sketch-book we have often utilised. 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON 
RESTORATION. 


apse House of Lords on Tuesday went into Committee on 
the Westminster Abbey Restoration Bill, when the Bishop 
of Peterborough moved, “Provided that the repairs and 
restorations on which such grant is to be expended shall have 
been approved by the said Commissioners.” His lordship said 
had not the title of the Bill contained the word “ restoration ” 
he should not have troubled the House on the matter. But the 
word “restoration” was by no means so definite as “ repairs.” 
In the mind of an architect—and especially an eminent archi- 
tect—restoration meant putting in something which the builders 
could, should, would, or might have done, and it was some- 
times very startling and very exasperating to find what was 
done in the name of restoration. Objects of historical interest 
like cathedrals required to be guarded with the most jealous 
care, for if once “eminent architects” got their hands upon 
them they began to vivisect them according to their own 
inner consciousness. Most of their lordships were acquainted 
with one of the most lovely cathedrals in the country—that of 
Salisbury. That cathedral fell into the hands of the most eminent 
architect of his day—Wyatt—who pulled down the bell-tower 
because he thought it interfered with the view. Then he shifted 
the holy table from its place, and finally took down all the monu- 
«ments from their places and distributed them about the church 
wherever he thought they would look pretty. It was not safe 
to entrust our cathedrals to any architect however eminent, and 
the more eminent the more he was afraid of him. Deans and 
chapters would scarcely dare to say a word in opposition to 
@n eminent architect, who would thus be enabled to work his 
wicked will upon our cathedrals unrestrained by any considera- 
‘tion except that imposed by his own inner consciousness. In 
the smallest parish church not a door or window or pew could 
be altered without a faculty from the Bishop’s Court, but no 
dicense from the Bishop’s Court was required for dealing with 
the cathedral, the most important architectural edifice in the 
‘diocese. Unless his amendment were adopted, there would be 
mo check on an architect doing anything he pleased under the 
name of restoration. That was not a safe state of things for 
our cathedrals, and by his amendment he simply asked that 
over public money there should be some public check, and, in 
‘his opinion, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were the proper 
persons to exercise the power. They made the grant, and they 
thad the additional advantage of having an architect of their 
own to advise them. He proposed this amendment in no 
‘spirit of hostility to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, but 
‘merely to insure that over the expenditure of public money 
‘there should be some public check. 
After a few words from Earl Beauchamp, the amendment 
was agreed to. 
The remaining clauses, as amended, having been agreed to, 
ithe Bill passed through Committee. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening, Mr. Edward I’Anson, 
president, in the chair. 


The late Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Hughes. 


Mr. WHITE, the secretary, announced with regret the death 
of Mr. Edward Hughes, F.R.I.B.A., of Huddersfield. He also 
announced numerous donations, and among them the bequest 
by the late Mr. James Fergusson, according to the terms of his 
will, ‘of such works as they might select from his architec- 
tural books, not being duplicates of any already possessed by 
them, to the Royal Institute of British Architects.” 

Mr. OCTAVIUS HANSARD said that every facility had been 
afforded by the executors for selecting the books. under the 
terms of the will. _Mr.. Papworth and he himself, with the 
assistance of the librarian, went through every book in the 
library and made the selection. A question arose as to whether 
they were entitled to archzological works as well as architec- 
tural works, and they did not press this point. The result was 
to be seen in the 140 volumes now in the rooms of the Institute, 
many of which were of great value, particularly Wilson’s great 
work on Java. This was a work of immense value, and very 
rarely to be obtained. They all would appreciate this magni- 
ficent bequest, and would value it not only as coming from one 
of their oldest members but also as the gift of a most learned 
and erudite member of their body. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY: Is it the intention to record on 
these volumes that they are the munificent gift of Mr. Fer- 
gusson ? 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary: Mr. Stannus 
has agreed to design a book plate for the purpose, and this 
will be used for all books presented to the library. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the executors of the 
late Mr. Fergusson, and also to the other donors. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, Saying it would be gratifying to 
hear of the estimation Mr. Fergusson was held in in other 
lands, read the following report, received and adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects on May 21 :— 

‘The Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in recording the decease of a late honorary member of 
the Institute, James Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., F.R.I.B.A,, 
&c., &c., desire to express their high estimate of his eminently 
valuable and productive labours in the field of historical archi- 
tectural criticism, and of his profound and extended researches 
into the origin and development of architectural styles. His 
grand work on East Indian architecture stands unique, and 
will always be a mine of wealth for future investigators. His 
‘ History of Architecture,’ developed from his previously-issued 
‘Handbook, forms the highest authority on the subject for 
English-speaking architectural students and connoisseurs ; 
while these and his many other architectural writings, pub- 
lished during an active career of authorship of forty years, all 
attest the depth of his scholarship and his earnest devotion to 
the cause of good architecture—a devotion which those who 
were fortunately brought into contact with the man found to be 
as sincere as it was enthusiastic. Much of the modern catholic 
and sympathetic appreciation of the beauties peculiar to each 
style is owing to his teachings, and the influence of his work is 
felt in all directions by the present generation of architects. 
A most notable fact in connection with Mr. Fergusson’s long 
and highly honourable career is that he was not educated to 
architecture, either as a practitioner or an amateur, but to 
mercantile pursuits, and that he voluntarily gave up fine pros- 
pects in this direction for the sake of devoting himself to the 
disinterested study of architecture and to the literary elabora- 
tion of the history of its forms. The profession, while deeply 
mourning his loss, should feel grateful that he was yet spared 
to an advanced age, while retaining in its behalf and in that 
of the cultured public the full vigour and active use of his 
faculties to the end.” 

Mr. Richard M. Hunt was presented to the president, and 
admitted as an honorary corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Hunr: I have to thank you for this high honour, but 
such honours are accompanied by corresponding obligations, 
and it will be my earnest endeavour, as well as my duty, so to 
fulfil those obligations that I may carry out the trust to your 
entire satisfaction. I have also to thank you on behalf of the 
whole fraternity of architects in the United States for the ex- 
pressions of sympathy and esteem shown by you on the decease 
of the late Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS read a letter from a member of the 
Boston Institute, referring to the works of the late Mr. 
Richardson. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT: Weare met together this evening to perform 
an agreeable duty, the most important part of which is to pre- 
sent the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, the gift of He, 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, to the chosen recipient fo, 
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the year, M. Charles Garnier, whom we have the great satis- 
faction of seeing amongst us. 

Most, if not all, of the gentlemen I have now the honour to 
address are acquainted with the Opera House of Paris. Still 
it may not, on this occasion, be uninteresting to recall that 
grand work to our minds. None of our theatres at all approach 
it in magnitude or magnificence, for it has a— 

Metres. 
Superficial area of (37,317 English feet) 11,337 
and cubical contents of ‘ : : 


Cube métres, 


428,660 


whilst the comparative area and cubical contents of the Opera 
Houses of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin are as follow :— 


Metres. Cube métres. 

Opera House of Vienna ; * BE O)8O7y 2220777 
3 Sti Petersburg ‘ » 4,500 114,288 

5 Berlin ; ‘ © {15895 35,000 


The number of seats the French Opera House contains is 2,156; 
the width of the facade is 70 métres (230 English feet) ; the 
greatest width of building, 124 métres (408 feet) ; its height 
above the ground-level equals 56 métres (184 feet) ; and from 
the foundation to the summit it attains the great height of 
81 métres 60 centimetres (266 feet). I might give further par- 
ticulars, such as the size of the magnificent staircase, of the 
ante-foyer and the foyer; of the splendour of decoration in 
marble and mosaics, in painting, in sculpture, in bronze ; but 
my object is simply to call your attention to the real importance 
of this truly magnificent work, which, since its completion, has 
been accepted as the model for all similar monuments erected 
in Europe. There are others which no doubt vie with and even 
surpass it incostliness of material, such as the St. Isaac’s Church 
at St. Petersburg, the Medici Chapel at Florence, but there are 
none which in my recollection combine so much artistic work 
with such costliness of material. 

No less than fifteen eminent painters, fifty-six eminent 
sculptors, besides nineteen sculptors of ornament, were engaged 
on the external and internal decorations. 

The construction of this great work occupied thirteen years, 
which, considering that the Bourse of Paris, a very much 
smaller building, occupied nineteen years, is but a short period 
for such a work. M. Garnier gave his entire and unremitting 
attention to it, and aided by several zealous assistants, pro- 
duced the prodigious number of more than 30,000 drawings. 

Gentlemen, it is M. Garnier’s rare fortune to have been the 
architect of one of the grandest and most original buildings of 
our times, under circumstances which (having reference to the 
very rare occasions when our Government subsidises or under- 
takes works of public utility, but when all that with us emanates 
from private enterprise) do not occur in England. It has also 
been his good fortune to live and practise in a country—in that 
great city which is aptly called the modern Athens, where art in 
all its branches is keenly appreciated by the public, and, more- 
over, is substantially acknowledged by the State—where the 
national appreciation of operatic performances is evinced by the 
noble theatre which the liberality of his fellow-countrymen has 
enabled him to erect. 

There is also a reason for emphasising our welcome of M. 
Garnier. Hecomes tous ina high representative character, 
and perhaps on this account, gentlemen, I may be permitted to 
express your pleasure as well as my own at seeing here this 
evening Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., our illustrious chief of 
the arts in this country. M. Garnier is not only a great archi- 
tect, but this year, in France, he is the chief of the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, and musical com- 
position—the president of one of the five academies which 
compose the Institut National de France. He represents and 
illustrates, in a practical as well as a moral capacity, an 
academic system older and more extended than our own, and 
he has profited by a method of education peculiar to the French 
people and eminently national—a method, to say the least, 
which is more careful in its character and aims than is our own. 
A pupil in the atelier of Hippolite Lebas, who was an honorary 
corresponding member of our body in 1835, M. Garnier was 
received as a student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1842, and 
he obtained, at the early age of twenty-three, the Grand Prix 
de Rome for Architecture. Thereby he earned the right to be 
received for four, or even five years, at the Académie de France 
at Rome, as the Government student. During that period he 

’ was enabled to visit the principal cities of Italy, and to make a 
prolonged stay in Greece. His studies of ancient buildings 
and of their remains were duly sent to Paris and approved. In 
1852 his admirable restoration, consisting of fourteen drawings, 
of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius at Egina was finished, 
and it has since been published, at the cost of the French 
Government, in the great work entitled “Restaurations des 
monuments antiques par les architectes pensionnaires de 
YAcadémie de France & Rome depuis 1788 jusqu’a nos jours,” 
and still in progress. Though he returned a short time after- 
wards to France, it was not until 1861, at the age of thirty-six, 
that he commenced the labours of his more mature professional 
life. Elected in 1874 one of the eight architect-academicians 


pertaining to the Académie des Beaux-Arts, he has been just 
called to the presidentship, it being this year the turn of the 
Section d’Architecture to preside over those of painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and musical composition. 

M. Garnier, sir, having reference to your past career, to the 
fact that you obtained in your early years the “Grand Prix” 
for architecture, that you have since distinguished yourself in 
Greece, Rome, and other parts of Italy, and that the great 
work of the Opera House at Paris was the honourable result of 
a double competition with other distinguished architects prac- 
tising in your artistic city, and that you, moreover, fill the 
position of president of the Académie des Beaux-Arts—this 
Institute, having these facts before it, came to the conclusion 
that we could not more appropriately show our appreciation of 
your distinguished career and of the great work you have 
carried out than by recommending our Sovereign to confer this 
medal upon you ; and I am sure it must be gratifying to you to 
know that in this honour your name will be henceforth asso- 
ciated with the names of those of your countrymen who have 
been recipients of the’ medal—with Jacques Ignace Hittorff, in 
1855; Jean Baptiste Lesueur, in 1861; Eugéne Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc, in 1864; Charles Texier, in 1867; Joseph 
Louis Duc, in 1876; and the Marquis de Vogiié, in 1879—all 
but the last-named being now deceased. 

Sir, it remains for me to say, in placing this meda) in your 
hand, that it affords us the greatest pleasure to welcome you 
here on so interesting an occasion as the present, and I esteem 
it a great privilege that, in virtue of my official position as pre- 
sident, I am permitted to present to you this medal, which, on 
the recommendation of this Institute, our most gracious Sove- 
reign, of her royal bounty, allows us annually to offer to some 
distinguished architect or man of science, of any country, who 
by his labours has tended to promote or facilitate the know- 
ledge of architecture, or the various branches of science 
connected therewith. 

And now, gentlemen, for myself, if I may still trespass a 
little longer on your attention, I will add that I have from my 
youthful days been a warm admirer of modern French archi- 
tecture, particularly that of Paris, of which I have naturally 
seen most, and my study and appreciation of which has, I 
think, sensibly and beneficially influenced many of my own 
works. I have, moreover, very personal reasons which invest 
France with a sentimental interest for me ; the best part of my 
early education was received at the Collége Henri IV. at Paris, 
and I have enjoyed in that interesting land the recreation of 
my middle life, visiting its provincial cities, studying its grand 
cathedrals and municipal buildings of the Middle Ages. It 
affords me, therefore, exceptional pleasure to welcome our 
confrére here this evening, not only on account of his honour- 
able and dignified position as a distinguished artist, but also as 
a citizen of a country the genius of whose architects we admire, 
and with whom we sincerely wish to live on terms of brotherly 
friendship and mutual esteem, reciprocally communicating 
the particulars of our labours, and the results of our studies. 

M. CHARLES GARNIER: My emotion is great in answer- 
ing such a eulogistic speech from our honourable president ; it 
is allthe more so that, notwithstanding the sympathy shown 
me by the president and the members of this Institute, I fear 
not to be able to express sufficiently the sentiments which your 
sympathy awakens in me, and the great value I attach to the 
honour you have done me. If it be so, and I give but poor 
utterance to my thankfulness, it is only because there are 
things easier to feel in one’s heart than to express with one’s 
lips. Yet, dear colleagues, I wish you could be convinced of 
my gratitude, which is, I hope, neither unworthy of your kind- 
ness nor of the great prize, the royal gold medal, you have 
delivered to me. 

This medal, connected both with the name of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and with that of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, is an honour above all others, 
and is considered everywhere as the highest and the most 
enviable of distinctions; none contest its value; none mis- 
understand its meaning. For my part, I consider it, as it 
should be, above alk other marks of honour. It comes not as- 
a simple expression of goodwill but it comes from an indepen- 
dent body which, without any prejudices, seeks out the man 
who seems deserving of election. Artists are not like political 
men; they have neither portfolios to keep nor electors to 
study, but they listen only to their conscience; and when they 
select one of their own colleagues for an honour, that colleague 
can be truly proud of the selection. Let me, therefore, dear 
colleagues, be proud of having been designated by you; let 
me believe that your decision has obtained the aim you pro- 
posed. 

Your resolution does not involve solely myself, but it 
reaches further and-higher. In distinguishing once more a 
French architect, you wished, no doubt, to honour both France: 
and its architecture; in doing so, you have not taken into 
account any political exigencies, but you have considered solely 
the interests of art, which you desire to sustain by your great 
authority. This is how your resolution has been understood 
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both by the Institute of France and by the Société Centrale 
des Architectes, and this is why your medal is in my country an 
honour so inuch desired and so respected. 

The appreciation your medal gets abroad must be agreeable 
to you, for the greatness of an honour is in proportion to the 
worth of the giver. I can therefore never place too high, in 
my estimation, the distinction you have conferred upon me, for 
the more I value it the more I shall mark thereby my respect 
for the body that has conferred it. 

However, facts speak for themselves; the applause with 
which your decision was received in France is surely an expres- 
sion of thankfulness of the architects of France to their English 
colleagues. On this occasion the artists of both countries have 
met in cordial brotherhood ; and when I offer you the expression 
of my gratitude, I am also fulfilling a mission on behalf of my 
compatriots. 

But there are two other reasons—personal reasons these— 
why I feel particularly the honour you have done me. 

It is a long time ago when I came back from Rome after 
completing my stay as a student of the Villa Medici, and, as 
it often happened then, 1 came home poor, without work and 
without much hope of getting any soon. I was therefore in 
difficult straits. 

Meanwhile Her Majesty Queen Victoria visited Paris; a 
great ball was given in her honour at the Hotel de Ville, and 
the Prefect of Paris, wishing that Her Majesty might keep a 
souvenir of that evening, had a large album made, containing 
views of all the saloons, galleries, and halls of the building. As 
I could then handle water-colours passably well, I was com- 
missioned to make two of these views ; think how delighted I 
was to get that piece of luck, which brought the first money I 
earned since my return from Rome. 

I have never forgotten that circumstance, and, of course 
unknown to Her Majesty, I have always considered her as my 
first client, or, at all events, as the cause of the first clients I 
ever had. I believe that to Her Majesty I owe, therefore, in 
some sort, the success I have been able since to obtain in our 
profession. 

At a later period, in 1867, I received unexpectedly a letter 
signed by the late Professor Donaldson, beginning as follows :— 
“The Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have done themselves the honour of naming you a correspond- 
ing member,” &c. I thought this form of conferring a favour 
most courteous, and the wording thereof well worthy of being 
remembered (and you see I remember it), and I was both 
charmed and surprised that I should have been thought of in a 
foreign land. I felt thereby I had begun to take rank amongst 
the artists of Europe. 

Since then I have been named corresponding member of 
many an academy; but, without disregarding the value of those 
new titles, it is nevertheless always the first honour—the one 
conferred upon me by your Institute—which has remained the 
dearest and most precious. 

It would seem nearly as if you had taken my career in hand, 
and that, having opened the way, you wished to conduct me to 
the end. To this I must add the cordial reception of to-day, 
where you have treated me not only as a colleague but as a 
friend. 

I do not know whether my career as an artist is terminated, 
and whether it will be given to me to devote myself again to 
the cause of my art ; but if such a thing happened—f, after the 
buildings I have built, I had to build another—I feel that I 
would be all the more stimulated to do my best, as I should 
have to show myself even more worthy of the honour you have 
conferred upon me, so that the gold medal of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria should not lose any of the esteem it carries by 
falling into unworthy hands. 

Now, dear colleagues, pray excuse this speech, rather long 
to hear, but too short to fully express what I feel. 

Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A.: I stand here in the 
position of one who owes a double allegiance, first to you, sir, 
as president of this Institute, of which I am an honorary 
member, and also to the famous architect on whom all eyes 
are turned this evening, and who, as we have been reminded, is 
president of that section of the Institute of France of which I 
rejoice to be an Associate. I am glad to have this opportunity 
of offering my loyal respect to one who fills a post of such dis- 
tinction, and as you have permitted me to express an opinion, | 
venture to say this Institution has done well in recommending 
Her Majesty the Queen to confer this special distinction on this 
highly distinguished architect. It is not for me to rehearse his 
many claims to our respect, or to recite the list of his works. 
‘These have already been alluded to. He has himself, with 
mative grace and eloquence, expressed his sense of the honour 
bestowed upon him by his brethren beyond the sea, and you 
have added a worthy name to the long and distinguished 
muster roll of this Institution. But there is more in this 
award than a tribute to individuality. It seems to me, and 
this also was hinted at by you, sir, in your address and in the 
eloquent words of M. Garnier, that you wished to express the 
deep debt under which the whole world of art is laid by the 


genius of the great nation to which M. Garnier belongs. That 
debt is patent over the whole field of art, but nowhere is it 
more conspicuously manifest than in the field of architecture. 
If you consider the inexhaustible profusion, the endless variety 
with which the builder’s art has adorned the breadths of that 
sunny, favoured land, whether you turn to civil or ecclesiastical 
architecture ; or that phase of art which in the north and west 
is redolent of olden sobriety linked with Celtic fire ; or in the 
north in that superb evolution of Frankish spirit which for 
three centuries lit up Europe; or whether you consider the 
ornate stateliness and elegance of the chateaux of the 
Loire, or the regal splendours of the Grand Siécle, you will 
find how vast is the fund of wealth which has been poured 
into the field of common treasure by this singularly gifted 
people. No one in this room can join in a more deep convic- 
tion than I do of the generous impulse of the honour you have 
paid to French art in one of its most distinguished repre- 
sentatives. 

Sir Frederick Leighton then turned to M. Garnier, and, 
speaking in French, said :—Et vous, cher collégue, et trés- 
honor€ président, souffrez que je joigne mes félicitations toutes 
personnelles et trés chaleureuses aux paroles officielles que- 
vient de prononcer le président de céans au sujet d’un honneur 
qui, Jaime a le dire, rejaillit sur ceux qui le décernent, non 
moins que sur vous qui le recevez. 


Federation of Architecis. 


Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON said it was somewhat galling to 
have to come down to routine matters, but before proceeding 
with the ballot, he might mention incidentally that in connec- 
tion with the proposed federation of architects, the following 
presidents of societies were present, viz.:—Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, of the Manchester Society of Architects; Mr. 
G. W. Browne, Edinburgh Architectural Association; Mr. 
James Sellars, Glasgow Institute of Architects; Mr. G. G, 
Hoskins, Northern Architectural Association; Mr. G. E. 
Grayson, Liverpool Architectural Society; Mr. Wreghitt 
Connon, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Association ; Mr. 
Everard, Leicester Society of Architects; Mr. A. N. Bromley, 
Nottingham Architectural Association; Mr. T. Osborn, 
Birmingham Architectural Association; and Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
president of the Architectural Association. 


Honorary Corresponding Members. 


Mr. CHARLES BARRY: I am right, I think, that no ballot is 
necessary for those who are elected honorary corresponding 
members. I venture to propose that we accept with gratitude 
and pleasure the services of M. Paul Sédille, vice-president of 
the Société Centrale des Architectes, Paris, and Professor Julius 
Carl Raschdorff, architect, Berlin, in becoming honorary and 
corresponding members of this Institute. We owe them in the 
past, as all of us know, a great debt of gratitude, and have every 
reason to feel certain that in the gentlemen whose names are 
before us to-night we shall receive the same zealous services we 
have been accustomed to receive from their confréres. There- 
fore I propose that we elect them by acclamation. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation. 

M. PAUL SEDILLE, who attended the meeting as representa- 
tive of M. Bailly, the president of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes, said he wished he could only fully express the 
sentiments that he felt at that moment. He did not forget 
either that he was present on the part of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes ; but all he could say was that, if the Société 
could have chosen a more distinguished representative, they 
could not have chosen one who more appreciated English 
architects and English architecture than he did. 


The Ballot. 


A ballot was then taken, and the following gentlemen were 
declared duly elected :— 

As Fellows.—Messrs. A. N. Bromley, J. T. Newman, M. B. 
Adams, Associate; J. A. Gotch, J. C. Moncrieff, Associate ; 
and F. E. Eales, Associate. 

As Associates.—Messrs. W. Banks Gwyther, A.M.Inst.C.E.; 
V. Scruton, G. W. Hamilton-Gordon, H. O. Cresswell, J. 
McLellan Fairley, B. H. Pethick, W. R. Low, F. W. Ridg- 
way, S._ Box, L. Coates, W. Hooker, T. W. Parkes, J. J. 
Muller, F. S. Granger, B.A.; F. P. Oakley, I. R. E. Birkett, 
P,, Hesketh, WH. C..M.Hitst,: Jaro La, robe, ..H. Grieves, 
F, A. Tugwell, and M. J. Gummow. 

All had passed the examination either in Leeds or in 
London. 

As Hon. Associates—Messrs. C. Wethered, M.R.C.S.; 
G. Natorp, and Professor W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., M.Inst. 


Medals and Prizes. 
The medals and other prizes of the Institute were then 
awarded as follows :— 
The Tite prize of thirty pounds and a certificate, Mr. B. P. 


Shires ; medal of merit, Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A. ; certificate 
of honour, Mr. E. W. Leeson. 
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The Grissell gold medal with ten guineas, Mr. A. Cox, 
Associate. 

The Soane medallion, with fifty pounds, Mr. A. N. Wilson ; 
medal of merit with ten guineas, Mr. J. H. Curry, Associate ; 
medal of merit, Mr. W. H. Bidlake, MA. (Pugin student, 
1885) ; certificate of honour, Mr. R. W. Schultz. : 

Institute medal and ten guineas (measured drawings), Mr. 
E. H. Sedding. 

Institute medal and five guineas, Mr. A. B. Mitchell (Soane 
medallist, 1885) ; medal of merit, Mr. E. L. Conder ; certificate 
of honour, Mr. S. H. Barnsley. 

Institute medal and twenty-five guineas (essays), Mr. P. 
Waterhouse ; medal of merit, Mr. W. T. Oldrieve (holder of 
the Godwin bursary, 1886). 

The President having announced that with this meeting the 
session closed, the proceedings terminated. 


MYCENA AND TIRYNS. 


HE Athens correspondent of the 7zes writes as follows :— 
The reply to my letters on the discoveries at Mycenz 
and Tiryns which Mr. Dérpfeld considers it his duty to send to 
the 7zmes is not in accordance with what we are accustomed 
to expect from German archzological students either as to 
accuracy or frankness, and while much of the letter will not 
need refutation for those who are acquainted with the subject, 
there are statements which I consider it due to myself and the 
Times to correct for the better information of the general 
reader. To follow Mr. Dorpfeld’s essay throughout would 
require more space than the Zz#zes would give me, and I shall 
limit myself to the salient points of evidence, while maintaining 
in its entirety the substantial accuracy of the conclusions drawn 
in my letters. The doubts which Mr. Dorpfeld chooses to 
entertain as to Mr. Penrose’s opinion have no foundation. Mr. 
Penrose authorised me to use his name, and in a letter written 
after reading the first of my letters he says :—“ It (the letter) 
gave a most clear and full account of our investigations at 
Mycenz and Tiryns. ... i leave it to his (Dr. Schliemann’s) 
theories to combat with the facts you stated. They cannot be 
got over.” 

But Mr. Dérpfeld’s manner of getting over them will be 
shown by a couple of examples—ex fede Herculem. 1 
instanced in the technical evidences as to Tiryns the tubular 
drill, which appears there in its work in a singularly advanced 
state as a thin tube of considerable diameter, which, as any 
technist would see, requires a very advanced condition of 
metallurgy, and which is reproduced in a very interesting 
manner in the modern diamond drill. Mr. Dorpfeld replies to 
this by asserting (what nobody has ever doubted who knows 
ancient stonework) that the cylindrical drill is very ancient. 
Cylindrical or prismatic, or under whatever other form, the 
drill is unquestionably the oldest instrument of the lapidary ; 
but work done by a tubular drill, such as is seen at Tiryns, 
cannot be found in any known prehistoric or archaic time in the 
classical world. And what is said by Mr. Dorpfeld of the use of 
the saw is equally inaccurate, though not so apparent. There 
is not on the great treasury a single trace of saw work in the 
original building. On the bases of the pilasters of a facade, 
added at a later period, and apparently contemporary with the 
lesser treasury, and of the same workmanship, there are saw 
marks, but the eye must be dull indeed that could not see the 
difference in the work of the two epochs. Nor is there in the 
walls of Mycenz any conclusive indication of the saw, 
although it is possible that part of the work may be of a later 
period, the city having had an unbroken occupation until 
468 BC. There is on the face of one of the jambs of the lion 
gate a little bit of work which at first sight I was inclined to 
regard as of a saw, but I believe it to be simply produced by 
the grinding with a metal plate or otherwise, which is evident in 
the internal surfaces of the great treasury. If the sawhad been 
in the hands ofthe original builders of Mycenz, we should have 
seen it in the postern gate, in which the lintel is held in its 
place on the doorposts by mortise and tenon. For the tenon 
the saw would have been invaluable and rapid, while we find it 
broken out painfully, no tool but the drill and no method of 
getting a plane surface except by trituration being found in any 
of the undoubtedly archaic parts of the city structure. For the 
rest, we know the tradition of the discovery of the stone saw, 
and that it was not known till long after the walls of Mycenz 
were built. 

But the evidence of the late epoch of the ruin exposed at 
Tiryns does not depend either on drill or saw, but on the 
ensemble of the wretched flimsy walls (in which there is no 
such distinction as Mr. Dé6rpfeld makes of Byzantine and 
archaic—the only archaic thing there is some of the material) ; 
the fact, which Mr. Dorpfeld does not see fit to notice, that the 
structure is laid in great part on dédris ; and the unquestioned 
presence of late Byzantine objects. The palace which Dr. 
Schliemann uncovered is the last indicated structure in Tiryns, 


and the assumption of an archaic workmanship for it is simply 
stupefying, and is not a matter for discussion. 

The second example I wish to notice is Mr. Dérpfeld's 
treatment of the walls around the tumulus at Mycena in which 
the treasure was found. These walls are, as I showed, inde- 
pendent of the tombs and prior to them, and on this point 
I am able to quote the experienced opinion of — Professor 
Roussopoulos, expressed to me a few days since, without any 
knowledge of what J had written, he distinctly affirming that 
these walls are prior to the tumulus. They have nothing in 
common with the supporting walls of the tumulus repaired by 
the Archeological Society, and which are of no character and 
had no importance in our conclusions, which were based on the: 
walls, which Mr. Dorpfeld chooses to call foundation walls 
(and in regard to which he speaks of indisputable evidence of 
their posterior construction, which evidence does not exist and 
has never been adduced by any recognised authority), and on 
the evident fact that the tumulus had been obtruded among 
them. These walls contain doorways, one of which has lost 
one doorpost to make room for the tumulus, and they are house 
walls, rude though they are, and preceded the tumulus, while 
they are built, in part, of the dérzs of the ancient city. This 
it was, and not the structure of the supporting walls of the 
tumulus (which are, however, substantially what they were when 
discovered and repaired—when repaired with the original mate- 
rial), which decided the opinions we formed. Mr. Déorpfeld, 
moreover, does not notice one most important fact I alluded ta, 
viz., that the ancient well, now cleared out and serviceable, 
was filled up, and a wall was built directly across it, as if on 
ground then solid, which is proof positive of the late con- 
struction of the wall, and was so pointed out by Mr. Penrose. 

These are the crucial points of the evidence for the late con- 
struction of the structures in question, and in putting them as 
not earlier than the Macedonian epoch I believe that we give a 
large margin of antiquity, and I should not be in the least sur- 
prised if we found evidence ultimately to show that the inter- 
ments at Mycenz, as well as the Palace of Tiryns, are later 
than the beginning of our era. The excavations which the 
Archeological Society of Athens will soon begin at Mycenz, 
and which will entirely clear the site of dééris, and which will 
be conducted in a scientific manner, and not by Dr. Schliemann, 
may help us to more definite conclusions. 

I do not think I need examine Mr. Dérpfeld’s contentions 
further, though I will add that what I say of the use of con- 
glomerate is substantially true. All the most important easy 
work is done in that stone ; filling in, later work, repairs, and 
subordinate work is generally limestone, as is the lion relief. 

With regard to the objects found in the graves, all that can. 
be certainly said of the find is that it contains nothing of early 
Greek work except, perhaps, the lion’s head in gold repoussé 
and engraved work, which has been evidently torn off from 
some statue, a few other articles which I believe to have been 
booty, fragments of pottery, and some objects which were pro- 
bably in the dust-heap of the archaic city. There are certain 
objects as clearly very late, as, for instance, the three-handled 
alabaster vase, which if found in a curiosity shop to-day would. 
be set down as sixteenth century A.D., and must be of a post- 
Macedonian workmanship. The larger part of the gold work 
is evidently by the people who made the interment, using primi- 
tive methods and traditionary types of decoration not neces- 
sarily early, but probably barbarous, with some articles of 
entirely different character. The only attempt to identify them. 
with the objects found in any other excavations which has met 
with the least success is that of Stephani (“‘ Comptes Rendus,” 
St. Petersburg, 1877, pp. 31-52, Einklarung Russland), who, by 
comparison with objects found in graves in Russia, concludes. 
that the interments at Mycenz cannot have been earlier than. 
the third century B.c., and may be later. Certainly some of the 
objects found and now in the museum seem to belong to that. 
art which may have been one of the varieties of the Byzantine. 
The occurrence of the long bronze swords in such quantity 
proves nothing as to the epoch (except that it was not Agamem- 
nonian), and the entire absence of all defensive arms or armour’ 
shows clearly enough that the burial of the swords was not in. 
obedience to the usual motive of arms burial, in which case 
we should have had shields, helmets, &c., which are entirely 
absent. The swords are of a Celtic form, the tumulus is Celtic, 
and, whatever problems may be involved in the attribution of 
the treasure, there is nothing in it to conflict with the approxi- 
mate date assigned to it independently by Penrose from itsi 
architecture and Stephani from the objects found in the 
graves, viz., not earlier, and perhaps later, than the third 
century B.c. I have recently again been over the collection, 
carefully with Professor Roussopoulos, whose authority, both. 
as scientific archeologist and extensive purchaser of antique 
objects, no one will dispute, and he regards the conclusions of. 
Stephani as of great if not conclusive weight, and in this Cas~ 
tellani, of Rome, whose opinions as gold worker and collector 
of antique metal-work are authoritative, agrees. Every thing 
of evidence that is definite in its significance points to the 
interment having taken place in that period of Greek history 
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when the Celts ravaged the country, and there is none which 
confirms the Agamemnonian theory. Professor Kéhler, whose 
authority as an archeologist is certainly high, supposed the 
interment to have been earlier than the foundation of Mycene, 
and that the city wall respected the monument ; but this is 
clearly negatived by the déris used in the house walls, as I 
have pointed out. But Professor Kéhler’s conclusions were 
based on the primitive character of most of the objects found, 
and this, as all archeologists know, is not certain indication of 
historical epoch, but only of relative civilisation ; and the 
occurrence of late objects negatives the theory of Professor 
Kohler as decidedly as the architectural evidence. 


SAXON CHAPEL AT DEERHURST. 


apes was made on Thursday, last week, by the members 

of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society 
to Deerhurst. The Rev. G. Butterworth, the vicar, received 
them in the church, where he read a paper on the Saxon chapel. 
He said, in offering some remarks on the ancient chapel recently 
discovered, and now, as he trusted, about to appear in a reno- 
vated form, the subject might be conveniently considered under 
three divisions: first, the discovery of the building ; next, a 
description of it; and lastly, its probable date and history. 
The building was brought to light last August. Before, the 
Abbot’s Court appeared to be only a rambling picturesque 
farmhouse, with a reputation of being very old. In conse- 
quence of a change of tenancy the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, to whom the property belonged, proposed turning the 
farmhouse into a cottage or cottages. He visited it, as other 
people might, as it was open to all, and he noticed the great 
thickness of the walls of a portion of the building. It belonged 
evidently to three distinct dates, the central portion being the 
oldest. ‘The next in point of age seemed to be of the Tudor 
period, and had a slightly ornamental appearance, imparted by 
an irregular outline, a massive chimney-stack, and the plentiful 
display of timberwork. The chief antiquarian interest lay in 
the case of the building. The thick walls must be very old, but 
how old? Apparently no distinct feature lingered behind to 
answer the question. Upstairs and downstairs the space was 
divided into chambers. Outside thick plaster covered the 
walls. The windows were comparatively modern. One feature 
alone of indisputable age was visible: in an angle of a square 
room, called “the pantry,” there was fixed a first-pointed 
capital, with its abacus. At the back of the house a keen eye 
was just able to trace on the plaster, 14 feet or so from the 
ground, a faint marking of a somewhat semicircular shape. It 
struck him that possibly this ill-defined line betokened the 
existence beneath the plaster of a round-headed window. For- 
tunately the experienced builder engaged upon the repairs, Mr. 
Thomas Collins, of Tewkesbury, was at hand, and they deter- 
mined to see if anything of interest lay there concealed. A 
ladder and a pick soon brought to light an ancient circular- 
headed window, which had been bricked up and plastered over. 
In the “pantry,” in addition to the Early English capital, were 
to be seen two massive stones, whitewashed, standing out from 
the face of the west wall. A pilaster of brick, whitewashed, 
ran up between them, doing its best to conceal their mutual 
relation. Could these be the imposts of an arch springing from 
above them, covered with coats of plaster? This was found to 
be the case. The key of the mystery of the structure was now 
gained. The arch so effectually concealed was, without doubt, 
a chancel arch, and the “pantry” was the chancel. Other 
rooms occupied the area of the nave. 

They had clearly, then, before them the proportions of a 
small chapel, and they might expect to meet traces of its 
entrance, as they had come upon one of its original windows. 
All became clear before long. All the walls of the chapel were 
seen to be standing except the south wall of the chancel. The 
chancel was of a reduced width, as was usual with ecclesiastical 
edifices. The direction of the building was from east to west. 
Close to the walls of the farmhouse several fruit trees were 
standing. These were cut down as the repairs went on, and on 
the very day following the fall of one of them an inscribed stone 
was perceived in the chimney-stack, which previously had been 
entirely concealed by the tree. The chapel is a small building, 
consisting of a nave and chancel, 46 feet in exterior length, the 
width of the nave inside is 16 feet, and the chancel 11 feet. The 
height of the side walls of the nave is 17 feet, and their thickness 
nearly 2 feet 6 inches. The two portions of the building are 
divided by a very solid chancel arch. The walls are of blue 
lias stone of the locality ; all the angles, arches, imposts, and 
jambs are worked in dressed oolitic stone, procured no doubt 
from the neighbouring hills. 

The most noteworthy feature is the chancel arch. The 
height of the opening from the ground is a little over 10 feet, 
the width from jamb to jamb 6 feet 6 inches. The massive 
jambs, 2 feet 3 inches in thickness, are composed of large 
blocks laid in irregular long and short courses, five of these 


being found on the north side of the arch, seven on the south. 
The imposts are 10 inches in thickness. The arch, springing 
from them, formed of a ring of single stones, is of a horse-shoe 
shape. On the west side a plain square label runs round the 
arch dying with the abacus. On the chancel side there is no 
label. The chapel has two entrances opposite to each other 
near the west end of the nave. On the north side about half of 
the arch and one entire jamb are preserved. That on the 
south side is nearly obliterated. The archway is 8 feet high, 
but the entrance is only 2 feet 8 inches in width. No door 
seems to have been attached to it. Of the windows of the nave 
one remains perfect. Opposite to it on the north are traces of 
another similar to it. The cill of the surviving window is 
9 feet from the ground. The opening is 4 feet 6 inches in 
height, 2 feet 6 inches in width. The head is semicircular. 
Part of the inner oak framework, taking the curved form of the 
head, remains, and shows that the aperture admitting the light 
was very narrow. Over the windows is an arrangement of 
thin slabs placed in converging fashion, of which traces are 
visible. Possibly the nave was originally lighted by four 
similar windows. A very considerable part of the west 
wall had been removed for the insertion of a vast fire- 
place and chimney. The height of the gable from the 
ground before it was thus interfered with is 26 feet. 
The roof is modern. Resting upon the summit of the 
two side walls, and morticed with the wall-plates, runs a 
series of oak beams, black with age. These help to form the 
ceiling of the nave, and must be of great antiquity. The 
stones of the walls are of irregular size, and bedded in very 
copious mortar. Inside and out the walls were originally 
plastered, the plaster being carefully thinned off where at 
angles worked stone was met with. The wall dividing nave 
and chancel has been cut down to the level of the side walls of 
the nave. Of course this was not its original form. The 
chancel has an interior length of 14 feet. The south wall is 
wanting. The north and east walls have been cut down at a 
level of 10 feet from the pavement, and upon these massive 
truncated walls, supplemented by a new south wall, run out in 
the line of the nave south wall, was constructed in the Tudor 
period an upper room forming a portion of the handsome 
timbered house of the sixteenth century, which stands at the 
east end of the chapel, and into which both chancel and nave 
were incorporated as domestic apartments. How daylight was 
admitted into this small chapel there were no means of know- 
ing. There appears to have been no east window. In the 
north-east angle of the chancel a first-pointed capital and 
abacus are seen, as before noted. The height of the side walls 
of the chancel was apparently about 15 feet. Inserted into a 
large chimney-stack of the Tudor erection a stone may be 
noticed possessing great value and interest. The surface was 
of a nearly square form, but a great part has been cut away to 
render it apparently the headstone of a lancet window. The 
portion which remains is inscribed with letters of an early 
character, proving the stone to have been originally the 
dedication slab of an altar. The letters preserved run as 
follows :— 

I HONO 

EW TRI 

HOC 

RESDE 

—CATV E 


The inscription unmutilated was probably to this effect :— 
“IN HONORE SANCTE TRINITATIS HOC ALTARE DEDICATIV FE.” 
In the English Council of Celchyth, held in the year 816, one 
of the Acts ordered that care should be taken in the erection of 
new churches or chapels that the name of the Holy Person to 
whom they were dedicated should be inscribed on the wall, or 
on a tablet, or else on the altar. Even before this injunction 
was issued it is known that dedication inscriptions were some- 
times made, but the practice seems soon to have become 
obsolete. Very few inscriptions of the kind have survived to 
the present day. 

In regard to the probable date and history of the chapel, 
Mr. Butterworth observed that its architectural features pro- 
claimed it with sufficient clearness to be of pre-Norman date, 
and at the same time evidence seems wanting which might 
assign it, by reason of external details, to an early portion of the 
Saxon period. It is probable that we may safely give it to the 
middle of the eleventh century, to which date are generally 
thought to belong many of our still ex'sting plain Saxon towers. 
Historical evidence appears to point to the same period. It 
was in 1065 that Edward the Confessor signed the great 
charter which made over to St. Peter’s Church at Westminster 
its vast landed possessions. The important manor of Deer- 
hurst, including several modern parishes upon a portion of the 
soil of which the chapel stands, was given by Edward to the 
abbey, as mentioned in the charter. That the erection of the 
chapel was connected with the donation might seem primad 
facie far from improbable. The Abbot of Westminster woul d 
it is reasonable to conclude, have had from the first a substan - 
tial manor-house within the boundaries of the manor, and tha, 
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this house should have been situated at Deerhurst itself, im- 
portant from its priory, may appear likely enough. The chapel 
might have been attached to a dwelling-house of the abbot. To 
this day the whole pile of buildings goes by the name of 
Abbot’s Court. Among other evidence, Mr. Butterworth re- 
ferred to the discovery of a stone in 1675 in an adjoining 
orchard, with an Odda inscription in Latin which was preserved 
at Oxford, and was naturally referred to Deerhurst Church, and 
it was the sole authority for giving that building the received 
date of 1056. But there was much to favour the opinion that 
the Odda inscription belongs really to the newly-discovered 
chapel. It is matter for regret that the loss of a single letter in 
the mutilated altar inscription throws a shade of doubt over the 
reading “Sancte Trinitatis.” It is just possible, scarcely pro- 
bable however, that the words “S. Petri Apostoli” should be 
substituted. But if “ Trinitatis” is the true reading, then we 
have the fact of two stones inscribed with the same dedication 
name being found close to the small Saxon chapel. If we 
are right in tracing a connection between the two existing 
inscriptions, then arises the question whether we are to regard 
Earl Odda as a joint benefactor with the king to Westminster. 

The paper went on to state what was known about Odda, in 
which the historic events of his period were reviewed, and 
their connection with Deerhurst and its priory traced, numerous 
details being quoted, which want of space prevents us from 
giving. It had been ingeniously conjectured by the Rey. C. S. 
Taylor, of Bristol, that anciently the manor of Deerkurst was a 
portion of the possessions of Deerhurst Priory. For it seems 
that the old hundred of Deerhurst exactly comprised the 
Gloucestershire possessions of the priory, together with those of 
Westminster, at the date of Domesday. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in the early and prosperous days of the priory, that 
religious house, founded about 350 years before the Conquest, 
had gathered all its Gloucestershire possessions into a hundred, 
but subsequently a strong hand was laid upon a good moiety of 
its estates, and that moiety was in due time made over to West- 
minster, namely, in the days of the Confessor. It was difficult 
to avoid thinking that Leland, the great antiquary of the six- 
teenth century, must have made a double mistake as to the 
manor of Deerhurst. He states, first, that William, not Edward, 
gave it to Westminster. Next he says that it once belonged to 
Pershore Abbey. This statement seemed to be erroneous, the 
fact being apparently that the manor of Pershore (which was 
Edward’s) and the manor of Deerhurst, which was not his 
private possession, were together given by the king to West- 
minster. But no previous and no other connection can be else- 
where traced between Pershore and Deerhurst. Indeed, could 
we rely upon the correctness of Leland’s unsupported assertion 
as to such connection, we then, perhaps, might be inclined to 
conjecture that, after the death of A©Ifric, Odda, whose devotion 
to Pershore Abbey was sufficiently conspicuous, bestowed upon 
that house the manor of Deerhurst, and that Edward trans- 
ferred the latter to Westminster after Odda’s death. However, 
it was more likely, he thought, that Leland was in error, having 
been misled by observing in several early charters of West- 
minster the two names closely united of Pershore and Deer- 
hurst. But what scarcely admitted of doubt was that Odda 
built a chantry for the repose of the soul of A‘lfric, and that to 
this chapel was appended some sort of dwelling-house. How- 
ever, be the surrounding circumstances what they might in 
favour of the belief that in our Saxon chapel we have a chantry 
erected by Odda, “the friend of the churches, the solace of the 
poor, the protector of widows and orphans, the shield of 
maidens, the enemy of oppressors,” there was a very high 
degree of probability in favour of that conclusion. Perhaps 
with this conclusion, a portion only of the position, we must at 
present rest content. 

Referring to the church in which they were, Mr. Butterworth 
said some doubt had been thrown upon the evidence which 
showed its great antiquity—about the same date as he had 
given to the newly-discovered chapel. But, independently of 
the evidence afforded by the inscription on the altar-stone, it 
had been the opinion of all conversant with the subject that 
there were marks to be seen in the undoubtedly older part of 
the church showing it to be of the date of about the middle 
of the eleventh century. This was particularly the case with 
the tower, in which there were no ribs or courses of any kind, 
which was generally considered to indicate a building of a very 
early period of Saxon architecture. Among the MSS. in the 
British Museum was a monogram of the church by Mr. J. C. 
Buckler, the well-known architect, who was still alive at the 
age of 93, and resided at Oxford. This account was written 
many years ago. The author seemed to have had a wonderful 
power of discovering things. In his paper he pointed out 
various parts of the church. The chancel was separated by a 
wall and arch, and beyond this was what he called the sanctuary. 
The congregation occupied the nave. Mr. Buckler conceived 
we had in this church the earliest type of an existing English 
Anglo-Saxon church ; for although it came late in the history 
of that period, there was no other building in England of any 
size, he believed, which preserved the whole outline of the 
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fabric as it originally stood. The nave originally had no aisles, 
they having been afterwards built; but the chancel had on 
each side a small short aisle, divided by the massive solid 
wall, through which there was an entrance, as could be still 
seen. 

Another singular feature Mr. Buckler mentioned was the 
approach to the building under three low arches. The side 
walls of the tower were carried to the ground, the present side 
arches did not then exist, and the compartments of the tower 
were brought down a stage lower than at present. The nave 
had extremely low side walls, only half the height of the present 
walls, and it had a high pointed roof, which'would just have 
enclosed the double window seen in the tower, which was con- 
sidered a unique feature. He supposed the chancel roof was 
double the height of that of the nave. The church must have 
been most dimly lighted, daylight being hardly able to gain 
admission at all, and the building must have been lighted by 
artificial means, so doubtless it would have a most gloomy and 
solemn effect. The sanctuary was more lofty than the nave, 
but less lofty than the chancel. In both aisles there were the 
remains of a massive cornice or string course. A portion of 
this was well preserved in the north aisle, and he supposed that 
cornice to have been the top of the original walls. He did not 
for a moment believe that that most interesting and unique 
window was of the comparatively modern date of the beginning 
of the eleventh century, but he believed it was a portion of an 
older building, which had been inserted as we nowsawit. Mr. 
Buckler further believed that the church stood in this way, 
affording a remarkable instance of an important church attached 
to a Saxon priory for one hundred years, and then in the middle 
of the twelfth century that a great alteration took place. In 
consequence of the increasing population the church was 
enlarged, and a south aisle was made. A feature of that period 
was the use of enormous columns of pilasters and capitals, and 
the use of the Latin or Pointed arch for the round arch ; and Mr. 
Buckler thought that the two side walls of the tower must have 
been pierced in order to gain admission into the aisles. Some- 
thing seemed to have suspended the work, and it was finished 
in the next style and probably in the next century. He con- 
ceived that the domestic portion of the Priory was reconstructed 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. There was an old 
Norman column in the cellar of an adjoining farm-house, but it 
might have been taken there. 


“PHARAOH’S HOUSE IN TAHPANHES.” 


VERY curious and interesting discovery, says the Z77es, 
has been made in the loneliest and dreariest corner of 
the North-Eastern Delta. In a land where previous explorers 
have found only temples and tombs—the monuments of an 
extinct faith and the graves of a dead nation—Mr. Flinders 
Petrie has lighted upon the ruins of a royal palace. Not a 
palace of the dubious pre-historic Byzantine sort, but a genuine 
and highly respectable structure, with an unblemished pedigree, 
and a definite place in the history of four great nations. In a 
word, the fortunate finder of Naukratis has for the last six or 
eight weeks been working upon a large mound, or group of 
mounds, called Tell Defenneb, which Egyptologists and _his- 
torians have long identified with the “ Pelusiac Daphna” of 
the Greek writers and the “ Tahpanhes” of the Bible. Here 
he has discovered the ruins of that very palace to which, as 
recorded in the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (chapter 43), 
Johanan, the son of Kareah, followed by “all the captains of 
the forces” and ‘the remnants of Judah,” brought the fugitive 
daughters of Zedekiah, then a dethroned and mutilated captive 
in Babylon. This flight of the Hebrew princesses took place 
about B.C. 585, during the reign of Ua-ab-Ra (twenty-sixth 
Egyptian dynasty), whom the Hebrews called Hophra, and 
the Greeks Apries. The Pharaoh received them with hospi- 
tality. To the mass of Jewish immigrants he granted tracts of 
land extending from Tahpanhes to Bubastis, while to the 
daughters of Zedekiah, his former ally, he assigned this royal 
residence, which the Bible calls “ Pharaoh’s house in Tah- 
panhes.” 

At the time when these events happened the whole of this 
part of the Delta, to the westward as far as Tanis (San), to the 
southward as far as the Wady Ttimilat, was a rich pastoral 
district, fertilised by the annual overflow of the Pelusiac and 
Tanitic arms of the Nile. It is now a wilderness, half marsh, 
half desert. ‘Towards the eastern extremity of this wilderness, 
in the midst of an arid waste relieved by only a few sand-hills 
overgrown with stunted tamarisk bushes, lie the mounds of 
Defenneh. Two of the mounds are apparently mere rubbish 
heaps of the ordinary type ; the third is entirely composed of 
the burnt and blackened ruins of a huge pile of brick buildings, 
visible, like a lesser Birs Nimroud, for a great distance across 
the plain. Arriving at his destination towards evening, footsore 
and weary, Mr. Petrie beheld this singular object standing high 
against a lurid sky and reddened by a fiery sunset. His Arabs 
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hastened to tell him its local name ; and he may be envied the 
delightful surprise with which he learnt that it is known far and 
near as “ El Kasr el Bint el Yahudi—the Castle of the Jew’s 
Daughter.” He at once concentrated his forces upon the 
“‘ Kasr,” which has now been so thoroughly cleared out and 
cleared up that not only its architectural structure but its history 
has been rescued from oblivion. 

The building was first a stronghold, quadrangular, lofty, 
massive ; in appearance very like the keep of Rochester 
Castle. It contained sixteen chambers on each floor, both the 
outer walls and partition walls being of enormous strength. It 
is, of course, impossible to guess of how many storeys it was 
originally composed ; but the bulk of the mound consists of its 
débris. This stronghold was built by Psammetichus I., whose 
foundation deposits (consisting of libation-vessels, corn-rubbers, 
specimens of ores, model bricks, the bones of a sacrificial ox 
and of a small bird, and a series of little tablets in gold, silver, 
lapis-lazuli, jasper, cornelian, and porcelain, engraved with the 
royal name and titles) have been discovered by Mr. Petrie 
under the four corners of the building. The name of the 
founder being thus determined, we at once know for what pur- 
pose the castle was erected. Having fought his way to the 
throne by means of a force of Carian and Ionian mercenaries, 
Psammetichus granted them a permanent settlement at 
“ Daphne of Pelusium,” where, according to Herodotus, they 
occupied two large camps, one on each side of the river. Here 
they continued to be quartered till Amasis, a later king of the 
same dynasty, transferred them to Memphis. ; 

“The docks where their vessels were laid up and the ruins 
of their habitations,” says Herodotus, ‘“ were still to be seen in 
my day at the place where they dwelt originally, before they 
were removed by Amasis. (Book IT. chap. cliv.) 

Now this “ Kasr,” built by Psammetichus, probably about 
B.C. 665 or 666, stands in the midst of what was once a square 
courtyard, the whole being again enclosed within an immense 
walled area measuring 2,000 feet in length by 1,000 feet in 
breadth. This area had a north gate opening upon the canal, 
and a south gate towards the ancient military route between 
Egypt and Syria, and its great boundary wall was 50 feet in 
thickness. Some three or four acres of the enclosed soil have 
been turned over by Mr. Petrie’s Arabs to a depth of 6 inches, 
and have yielded an extraordinary number of arrow heads, in 
bronze and iron, besides horses’ bits, iron and bronze tools, 
fragments of iron grating, iron chains, &c. Here, then, we 
have one of the camps mentioned by Herodotus, and that 
necessary adjunct, a strong and lofty tower, which not only 
commanded an uninterrupted view of the surrounding country 
but served for the headquarters of the general and his staff and 
for an occasional royal residence. The other camp should be 
sought on the opposite side of the canal, which is, in fact, the 
ancient Pelusiac branch, now silted up and canalised. As for 
the docks which were visible in the old traveller’s time, they 
are perhaps yet traceable where one of the before-mentioned 
lakes is dammed across by an antique “ Gisr,” or dyke, which 
only needs a little repairing to be as sound as ever. 

The “Kasr,” however, does not consist of the tower only, 
neither is it all of the one date. A number of later structures 
have been added on against its outer walls, thus forming a 
curiously irregular ground plan, and more than doubling the 
superficial extent of the original building. These “annexes” 
appear to have opened outwards, and to have had no communi- 
cation with the central tower. One was built by the founder, 
but some of the other additions (including a court with a fine 
limestone cornice, many blocks of which yet strew the ground) 
were probably the work of later kings. So much for this 
curious building, which is unlike any other ruin in Egypt. What 
the excavations have disclosed is, however, still more curious. 
And here it is necessary to remember that the place is not 
merely a ruin, but a burnt ruin, the upper portions of which 
have fallen in and buried the basements. Furthermore, it was 
plundered, dismantled, and literally hacked to pieces before it 
was set on fire. The state rooms, if one may use so modern a 
phrase, were lined with slabs of fine limestone covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, bas-relief figures of captives, and the 
like, most delicately sculptured and painted. These now lie in 
heaps of splintered fragments, from among which Mr. Petrie 
has with difficulty selected a few perfect specimens. The whole 
place, in short, tells a tale of rapine and vengeance. It would 
be idle, under these circumstances, to hope for the discovery of 
objects of value among the ruins. Moreover, it was only in the 
basement chambers, where things might have fallen through 
from above, or have been left 2 szt, that there seemed to be 
any prospect of “ finds” for the explorer. Now, the basements 
were the offices, and some of these offices have been found 
intact under the superincumbent rubbish. There is certainly 
nothing very romantic in the discovery of a kitchen, a butler’s 
pantry, anda scullery. It would be more satisfactory to find a 
throne-rcom or a treasure-chamber. Yet even these domestic 
arcana become interesting when they form part of an ancient 
Egyptian palace of 2,552 years ago. The kitchen of “‘Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpanhes” is a big room with recesses in the thick- 
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ness of the walls, which served for dressers. Here some 
fourteen large jars and two large flat dishes were standing in 
their places, unharmed amid the general destruction. A pair 
of stone corn-rubbers, a large iron knife, various weights, 
and three small flat iron pokers—or possibly spits—were also 
found in this room. The butler’s pantry, it need scarcely 
be said, was the room to which wine jars were brought 
from the cellars to be opened. It contained no amphorze, 
but hundreds of jar-lids and plaster amphorze-stoppers, 
some stamped with the royal ovals of Psammetichus, and 
some with those of Necho, his successor. Here, also, was 
found a pot of resin. The empty amphore, with quan- 
tities of other pottery, mostly broken, were piled in a kind 
of rubbish depdét close by. Some of these amphore have 
the lute-shaped hieroglyph signifying “nefer” (good) scrawled 
three times in ink upon the side, which, not to speak it pro- 
fanely, may probably indicate some kind of }“ XXX” for 
Pharaoh’s consumption. Most curious of all, however, is a 
small room evidently sacred to the scullery-maid. It contains 
a recess with a sink; a built bench to stand things upon; and 
recesses in the wall by way of shelves, in which to place what 
has been washed up. “The sink,” writes Mr. Petrie, “is 
formed of a large jar with the bottom knocked out, and filled 
with broken potsherds placed on edge. The water ran through 
this, and thence into more broken pots below, placed one in 
another, all bottomless, going down to the clean sand some 
four or five feet below.” The potsherds in this sink were 
covered with organic matter, and clogged with fish bones. 

In other chambers there have been found large quantities of 
early Greek vases 1anging from B.C. 550 to B.C. 600, some finely 
painted with scenes of gigantomachia, chimeras, harpies, 
sphinxes, processions of damsels, dancers, chariot-races, and * 
the like, nearly all broken, but many quite mendable ; also 
several big amphorz with large loop handles, quite perfect. A 
sword-handle with a wide curved guard, some scale-armour, 
bronze rings, amulets, beads, seals, small brass vessels, and 
other minor objects of interest have also turned up, and two 
rings engraved with the titles of a priest of Amen. Some 
small tablets inscribed with the name of Amasis (Ahmes II.), and 
a large bronze seal of Apries (Hophra) are important, inasmuch 
as they complete the name-links in the historic chain of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. 

Apries brings us to BC. 591—570, and to the time of the 
flight of the daughters of Zedekiah. It may be that the Egyptian 
monarch added on some of the later external chambers of the 
“ Kasr” for the accommodation of their suite; for “all the 
captains of the forces,” all the nobles, and priests, and mer- 
chants of Judea were among the immigrant multitude. With 
them also, sorely against his will and judgment, came the 
prophet Jeremiah, whose first act on arriving at Tahpanhes was 
to foretell the pursuit of the Babylonian host :— 

“Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in 
Tahpanhes, saying, Take great stones in thine hand, and hide 
them in mortar in the brickwork which is at the entry of 
Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of 
Judah ; and say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel: Behold, I will send and take Nebuchadrezzar 
the King of Babylon, my servant, and will set his throne upon 
these stones that I have hid; and he shall spread his royal 
pavilion over them. And he shall come, and shall smite the 
land of Egypt ; such as are for death shall be given to death, 
and such as are for captivity to captivity, and such as are for 
the sword to the sword.” (Jeremiah, chapter xliii., verses 
8, 9, 10, II.) 

We quote from the Revised Version, which has an impor- 
tant alternative reading in the margin to which we will pre- 
sently refer. In the meantime, here is a verbatim extract from 
a page of Mr. Petrie’s journal written early in April :— 

“ Outside the buildings of the Kasr, I find by repeated 
trenchings an area of continuous brickwork resting on sand, 
about 100 feet by 60 feet, facing the entrance to the later 
buildings at the east corner. The roadway ran up a recess 
between the buildings and this plattorm. The platform has no 
traces of chambers, and seems to be an open-air place for out- 
door purposes, such as loading goods, arranging things, &c. ; 
just such a place as is needed for business, and such as even 
poor villagers make before their houses, levelling a smooth 
hard bed of mud, which they keep clean swept. It is curious 
how exactly this answers to the brick area, ‘ at the entry of 
Pharaoh's house in Tahpanhes, and it would be exactly the 
place where Nebuchadrezzar would ‘ spread his royal pavilion.’ 
The rains have washed away this area and denuded the 
surface, so that, although it is two or three feet thick near the 
palace, it is reduced in greater part to a few inches, and is 
altogether gone at the north-west corner.” 

Now, the Arabic name for a platform of this kind is « Balat,” 
and that we have in this “ Balat” the brickwork referred to in 
the Bible is scarcely to be doubted by the most determined 
sceptic. And it is to be noted that in the alternative reading 
above mentioned “the brickwork which is at the entry of 
Pharaoh’s house” is rendered as ‘the pavement or square.” 
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To identify Jeremiah’s stones (unless he had first inscribed 
them, which is unlikely) would of course be impossible. Yet 
Mr. Petrie has looked for them diligently, and turned up the 
brickwork in every part. Some unhewn stones have indeed 
been dug out from below the surface, and it is open to enthu- 
siasts to identify them or not, as they think fit, but about the 
&“ Balat” it is scarcely possible that there should be a difference 
of opinion. Did Nebuchadrezzar really come to Tahpanes and 
spread his royal pavilion on that very spot, and was Jeremiah’s 
prophecy fulfilled? Egyptian inscriptions say that he came, 
and that Apries defeated him ; Babylonian inscriptions state 
that he conquered, and the truth is hard to discover. At all 
events, there are three clay cylinders of Nebuchadrezzar in the 
Museum at Boulak inscribed with the great king’s name, titles, 
parentage, &c., which there is much reason to believe were 
found a few years ago at this place, and not, as the Arab sellers 
stated, at Tusstin, in the isthmus. Such cylinders were taken 
with him by Nebuchadrezzar in his campaigns for the purpose 
of marking the place where he planted his standard and throne 
of victory. 

The smashed, shattered, and calcined ruins of “ Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpanes” tell the end of the story. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


(y" Thursday in last week, about thirty members of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association visited the parish 
church at Govan, now in course of erection from the designs 
of Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, architect, Edinburgh. The 
visitors were conducted over the building by Mr. Kermack, 
clerk of works, and took great interest in viewing the various 
noteworthy features of this important addition to the church 
architecture of the district. Though far from completed, the 
building is sufficiently advanced to admit of a good idea being 
formed as to its ultimate appearance. 


HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


a ee college for the higher education of women, erected at 

Egham through the munificence of the late Mr. Thomas 
Holloway, is to be formally opened by the Queen on Wednesday. 
The plans of Mr. W. H. Crossland, F.R.I.B.A., having been 
accepted, Mr. John Thompson began the carrying out of his 
contract for 250,000/. in 1879. Large additional works were 
subsequently found necessary, and these, together with the 
furnishing throughout, have brought the total outlay to about 
600,000/., exclusive of securities left by the benefactor of the 
value of 300,000/. for the completion and endowment of the 
college. The building is constructed in the French Renaissance 
style, and is of red brick with Portland stone dressings. It 
contains in all nearly 1,000 rooms, and provision is made for 
250 students and an ample staff. The recreation hall is in 
reality an art gallery of a high description, containing as it 
does pictures which cost the founder upwards of 90,000/. The 
college has also a spacious library and museum handsomely 
furnished in oak, a commodious dining-hall, a well-appointed 
kitchen which is to serve as a school of cookery, pianoforte 
practising and music-rooms, a gymnasium, a racquet court, and 
a lecture theatre. 


LEGAL. 


Supreme Court of Judicature. 
Court of Appeal.—June 23. 


(Before LORD ESHER, Master of the Rolls, and LORDS 
; JUSTICES BOWEN and FRY.) 
DEVEY v. DRUMMOND.—ARCHITECTS’ FEEs. 

This was an action brought by Mr. Devey, architect, of 123 
New Bond Street, against the defendant, Mr. George Drum- 
mond, to recover a sum of 1,137/. under the following circum- 
stances :—In July 1879, the defendant employed the plaintiff as 
architect .in the execution of certain alterations to a house 
belonging to the defendant called Swaylands, in the county of 
Kent, and in consideration that the plaintiff should in such 
capacity superintend the expenditure and undertake the dis- 
bursement of the money to be laid-out, and exercise supervision 
over the works, the defendant agreed to pay the plaintiff 7/. 
per cent. commission on all sums so expended. The plaintiff 
continued in such employment from July 1879 to June 18382, 
during which time he prepared and furnished to the defendant 
numerous plans and drawings for the required alterations and 
additions, and exercised supervision and superintendence over 
the execution of the work. The amount claimed in the action 
was in respect of work done and commission earned by the 
plaintiff. The defence was that it was agreed between the 
plaintiff and defendant that the work should be done without 
any builder, by workmen who were to be under the superin- 
tendence of the plaintiff, that the defendant’s name should not 


appear in the matter, and that his credit should not be pledged, 
and that no work other than that shown in the designs should 
be ordered by the plaintiff, unless the defendant were consulted 
and gave his consent thereto. On behalf of the defendant it 
was alleged that the plaintiff, in contravention of this agree- 
ment, which was not in writing, had ordered expensive works 
without consulting the defendant, although they were not shown 
by the designs approved by the defendant. It was further con- 
tended that the plaintiff had, without any authority from the 
defendant, entered into a contract with one Shepherd for ex- 
tensive works, a large part of which the defendant was never 
consulted about, and which was not in the original designs, and 
that the defendant had been held liable in respect of the work 
done under such contract. The action was referred to Mr. 
Meadows White, Q.C., as a referee, to report to the Court. 
The reference lasted thirty-six days, but the referee ultimately 
reported substantially in favour of the plaintiff, and founda 
sum of 1,070/7. to be due to him from the defendant. A Divi- 
sional Court having ordered that the report should be referred 
back to the referee for reconsideration upon the question of 
Shepherd’s contract, the plaintiff appealed. The Court gave 
judgment allowing the appeal. 

Lord Esher said that he was full of sympathy for the 
defendant, but he was only suffering as every one would suffer 
who attempted to build on the terms of being his own builder. 
The defendant had made alterations from time to time until the 
cost amounted to nearly 20,000/. instead of about 10,0007, He 
had then gone to law with his architect, and, as was usual in 
such cases, had lost. It would be quite unreasonable to send 
the case back again to the referee after a trial of thirty-six 
days. There would be another hearing of the same length, 
and, in the result, it was certain the defendant would still lose. 
There was no rule which enabled the Court to inflict such a 
frightful injury upon the defendant. He had not taken the 
trouble to have the contract put into writing, and it was there- 
fore certain that there would be some dispute about it. The 
question was really one of recollection of the two parties to the 
contract, and it-was impossible to say that the referee, who had 
heard all the evidence, was wrong. 

The Lords Justices were of the same opinion. 


GENERAL. 


At a Meeting held on Wednesday in the Mayor’s parlour 
at the Manchester Town Hall it was resolved, if possible, to 
hold the proposed jubilee exhibition next year. 

The Summer Exhibition of Paintings of the York Fine 
Art and Industrial Institution was opened on Thursday in last 
week at York. 

President Cleveland has accepted the honorary presidency 
of the American Exhibition to be held in London in 1887, and 
will perform the opening ceremony by telegraph from the White 
House. 

Extensive Alterations are about to be carried out at 
“ The Hermitage,” near Chester-le-Street, Durham, for Mr. 
Lindsay Wood, from designs by Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 
of Durham, under whose superintendence the work will be 
carried out. 

The Directors of the Tilbury Docks are about to raise a 
million sterling for the completion and equipment of the new 
docks. 

The Beaumont Trustees announce that the 75,000/. 
required by the 28th inst. to commence the building of the 
People’s Palace in East London has now been subscribed, 
Mr. Wilberforce Bryant having promised 2,800/. to make up 
the deficiency. The carrying out of the scheme in its entirety 
will cost at least 100,000/. : 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society last 
week visited the neighbourhood of Ripon, the Roman remains 
at Isurium, Coxwold, Byland Abbey, Helmsley, Rievaulx, and 
Fountains Abbeys, &c., were inspected. 

Mr. J. O. Scott, the architect for the restoration of 
St. Michael’s Church and tower, Coventry, has prepared 
amended plans for the construction of aisles around the apse 
and the provision of vestries, which will effect for the first time 
a completion of the east end, and be a unique feature in the 
Midland counties. The builder’s tender was 1,483/ The cost 
will be 1,483/., for which a tender has been accepted. Contracts 
to the amount of 36,o00/, have already been entered into. 

The Edinburgh Association of Science and Art held 
the concluding meeting of the session on Monday evening, 
when a descriptive account of the collections illustrative of 
Persian art and industry in the museum. was given by Colonel 
Murdoch Smith, honorary president of the Association. Refer- 
ring to the great taste for art which had long been diffused among 
the Persians, he described in turn their metal work, the tiles, 
the earthenware, the wood carving, the silversmith work, and 
textiles. The most recent acquisition to the museum is a Greek 
statue of Bacchus, discovered with many other sculptures by 
Colonel Smith in the ruins of Cyrene. 
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Exhibition Turnstiles, 286, 301, 318 

Foreign Views of Enzlish Architecsure, 
128 

Fulham Vestry Hall Competition, 243, 
255 

Government New Offices, Stone for, 271 

House of Commons, New, 211, 300 

Institute Charter, 211 

——_——-- Criticism, 145 

Lightning Conductors, 244 

St. Michael’s, Coventry, 53 

Sunderland Municipal Buildings, Pro- 
posed, 144 

Truro Cathedral, 145, 331 

United Arts Club, 244 

Walls of Dry Clay Bricks, 301 

West Hartlepool Municipal Offices, 145 

Westminster Halt as a House of Com- 
mons, 177 


General :— 
10, 22, 38, 54, 70, 84, 100, 114, 130, 146, 
164, 178, 194, 212, 228, 244, 256, 274, 
286, 302, 318, 332, 348, 364, 380, 396 


Leading Articles :— 

Amateur v. Professional, 181 

American Architects in Congress, 56 

Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
258, 276, 289 

Association Sketch Book, 196 

Baudry, M. Paul, 42 

Belgian Storm, 230 

Bruges and the Contemporary Review, 
57 

Builiing Materials at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, 367 

Damme, 197 

Décamps, A. G., 231 

Devonshire, History of, 86 

Diploma Question in France, 132 

Dobson, John, Architect, 166 

Harliest Christian Church, 246 

Ehrmann, M. Fran¢ois, 288 

English Architecture, Foreign Views of, 
102, 116 

Herzusson, the late James, 24 

Flor nee, Proposed Improvements in, 
321 

Foreign Pictures in the Salon, 366 

Fortuny, Mariano, 149 

Grosvenor Gallery, 274 

Jndian and Colonial Exhibition, 320, 
335, 352, 367 
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Industrial Art, 385 

Institute Charter, 148 

Italian Ornament, 133 

Italy for Students, 1:3 

Levy, M. Emile, 334 

Levy, M Henri Leopold, 25 

Millais Exhibition, 12 

Newport, 336 

Painting at the Royal Academy, 304 

Palissy and Callot, 72 

Paris Salon, 50 

Problem: for the New Year, 2 

Profession Overcrowded, 41 

Reconstruction of London, 180 

Rodin, M. Auguste, 58 

Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 40 

Salmson, M, and the Monument of 
Saussure, 305 

Science and Art Department Report, 
382 

St. Paul’s Churchyard Improvement, 
86 

Stevens, Alfred, 104 

Swiss Artists in Rome, 198 

Venetian Foundations, Ancient, 214 


Legal :— 

Barlow and Another v. St. Mary Abbott’s 
Vestry, Line of Frontage, 198 

Bennett v. Hughes, Light and Air, 113 

Birch v. Earl of Shrewsbury, Architect’s 
Dismiszal,* June 18 

Botterill v. Ware Board of Guardians, 
Contractors and Fiual Certificates,* 
May 21 

Builders’ Plans, 287 

Cathedral Reparation, Dublin, 381 

Conolly v. Howe, Employer’s Liability,* 
Feb. 12 

Davis v. Mead, Aston By-laws,* Feb, 26 

Devey v. Drummond, Architect’s Fees, 
245, 396 

District Surveyor, St. Giles v. Peck, 
Notice of Alterations, 348 

Doulton & Co. v. Troughton & Prescott, 
Brick Supplied, 11, 187 

Foster v. Ward, Ownership of Litho- 
graphic Stones, 131, 287 

Giraud and Others rv. Nance and Others, 
301 

Kinghorn v. Corporation of Dundee, 
Dismissal of Contractor,* April 9 

Kirk & Randall v. East and West India 
Dock Company, Arbitration Case,* 
Jan. 22, March 5, June 11 

Leamington Brick Co, v. Gray, Liability 
for Material,* March 5 

M'Laren »v, Colville, Obligation to Build 
in Feu Charters,* June 25 

Pickett, J., Metropolitan Mortar,* Jan. 
22 

Rathbone w Shirlaw & Thursfield, 
“ Wasters ” in Castings,* Feb. 26 

Reay v. Corporation of Gateshead, 
Builders and By-laws,* April 30 

Scott v. Pape, Light and Air, 99 

Serff v. Acton Local Board, Rights of 
Way,* Feb. 5 


Smith v. Jervis, Professional Witnesses, 


271 
Sumners v. Jack, Architect's Fees, 129 
Tailby & Co. v. Walker, Penalty Clause 
and Assignees,* March 5 
Webb v. Boon, Builder’s Bill,* March 12 
Webber v. Ballard, Employers’ Liability 
Act,* Mareh 26 


New Buildings :— 


10, 38, 100, 114, 130, 164, 178, 212, 228, 
286, 331, 348, 380 


Notes and Comments :— 


American Railway Surveys, 172 

Ancient Boat at Brigg, 388 

Architectural History of Cambridge, 
356 

Artist of the Louvre, The, 92 

Baren Huddleston on Architects’? Com- 
mission, 78 

Belgium Royal Academy, 46, 310 

Berlin Fine Ars Exhibition, 6, 264, 326 

Birmingham Junior Art Society, 340 
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Calais Fortifications, 310 

Calshot Castle, 372 

Capitol at Albany, 204 

Church of the Assumption, Paris, 388 
Sacré Coeur, Paris, 30, 


156 
Robberies in France, 186 

Colonial and Indian Museum, 340 
Colour Blindness, 186 
Comte de Paris and Viollet-le-Duc, 220 
Cost of Painting a Picture, 92 
Daub‘gny, the late Karl Pierre, 326 
Decoration of St, Paul’s Cathedral, 30 
Discovery of Ancient Statuettes, 280 
Doors for the Duom) of Florence, 264 
Dublin Academy Exhibition, 220 
~- Sketching Club, 16, 220 
Duty on Art in the United States, 280 
Dwellings of the Poor, Mr. Honeyman 

on, 108 


Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, Rome, 264 
Exhibitioa at Athens, 1887, 6 


— of Illuminations, 310 
Explorations in Asia Minor, 326 
Federation of Architects, 30, 46 
Fire in French Theatres, 326 
Gobelins, The, 356 
— Tapestry, 220 
Graham Collection, 220 
“Hamlet” at Porte St -Martin, Paris, 
122, 138 

Historical Drinking Glasses, 108 

Holbein’s Painted Windows, 92 

Hughes, the late Edward, 346 

Imitation of Ancient Art Works, 156 

Improvement of the Tiber, 310 

Indian Public Works Department, 92 

Institute and the New Offices, 172 

Labourers’ Dwellings Problem, Glasgow, 
122 

Lake Nemi, 6 

L’ Art, 122 

Lira, M. Pedro, 340 

Liszt, Abbé, 204 

Manchester Cathedral Restoration, 264 

School of Art, 6 

Medallion Sculpture, 46 

Memorial of the late G. Bl. Street, 186 
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Metallic Cement, 186 

Milan Cathedral Competition, 264 

Morgue in Paris, 172 

Museum of Decorative Art, Paris, 372 

Mycenee and Tiryns, 340 

National Art Gallery Site, 326 

Old London Photographs, 340 

Paintings in the Sistine, Decay of, 6 

Paris Metropolitan Railway, 280 

Picture of Mozart, 108 

——— Vandyck, 46 

Portraits of French Ministers of War, 
280 

Private Bills of the Session, 92 

Quaint Glasgow, 172 

Quarry Owners in Belgium, 310 

Ravaisson, M. Felix, 122 

Rebuilding at the Guildhall, 156 

Restoration Bill of the Bish»p of Peter- 
borough, 30 

Rights of House Les:ees in Edinburgh, 
138 

Sanitation of the Palace of Westminster, 
372 

Scottish Law on Light and Air, 172 

Shops on the Pont Neuf, 310 

Shustoke Church, 356 

Society of Medallists, 156 

Sphinx of Ghizeh, 78 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 294 

St. Paul’s Churchyard Scheme, 280 

Statistics of Art Education, 326 

Structural Damage, Scotch Definition of, 
138 

Tomb of Doge Dandolo, 30 

Valuation of House Property in France, 
372 

Veretchaguin, M., on the Trafalgar 
Square Mob, 108 

Voluntary and Obligatory Hxamina- 
tions, 108 

Wall Papers, 204 

Water Purification, 220 2 

Worcester’s Monopoly of Skill, 133 

Works of Art, Forgery in France, 138 


Reviews :— 


Art, The Year’s, Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.D., 99 

Artistes Célébres, 72, 149, 231 

Association Sketch-Book, 196 

Callot, Jacques, Marius Vachon, 72 
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Combined Number and Weight Calcu- 
lator, William Chadwick, Public 
Accountant, 194 

Concise Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Charles Annandale, M.A... 
LL.D., 129 

Décamps, A. G., Charles Clement, 231 

Dictionnaire des Marques et Mono- 
grammes de Graveurs, G. Duplessis et 
Henri Bouchot, 54 

Essays on the Street Realignment, 
Reconstruction, and Sanitation of 
Central London, and on the Re- 
housing of the Working Classes, 180 

Fifteenth Century Italian Ornament, 
chiefly taken from Brocades and 
Stuffs found in Pictures in the 
National Gallery, Sydney Vacher, 
Architect, 133 

Fortuny, Mariano, Charles Yriarte, 149 

From Schola to Cathedral, Study of 
Early Christian Church Architecture 
and its Relation to the Life of the 
Church, G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., 
246 

History of Devonshire, R, N. Worth, 
F.G.8., 86 

Memoirs of John Dobson, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, containing some account of 
the Revival of Architecture ia the 
North of England, Margaret Jane- 
Dobson, 166 

Mrdern Ornamentation, Chr. Dresser, 
Ph.D., Parts I. and IL, 129 

Newton, His Friend and His Niece,. 
Augustin de Morgan, 114 

Palissy, Bernard, Phillipe Burty, 72 

Styles, Les, 790 gravures, classée3 par 
Epoques, Paul Rouaix, 383 

Symbols and Emblems of Early and: 
Medieval Christian Art, Louisa 
Twining, 129 

Vicar of Wakefield, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Facsimile Rep int of the First Edition, 
1766, Introduction by Austin Dobson,. 
53 


School Buildings :— 
22, 38, 54, 84, 114, 130, 146, 228, (274, 
380 


Tessere :— 

Alison, A., The Orders, 219 

Anderson, W., Weights and Strength of 
Girders, $25 

Angelo, H., Gainsborough as a Musician,. 
120 

Ansted, D. T., Magnesian Limestones,. 
370 

Armitage, E., Cost of Wall Painting,,. 
202 

Arnott, Neil, Low Fireplaces, 354 

Ashpitel, A., Joints in Tracery, 137 

———-— Saxonand Norman Masonry, 
307 

Barnes, W., Rectangular Proportion, 
219 


Barry, E. M., Certosa and Giotto’s. 
Tower, 15 

——--__ External Chimney 
Shafts, 234 


Barry, Sir Charles, Westminster Hall,. 
324 

Beaumont, A., Heating Roman Baths, 
27 

Billings, R. W., Scottish Churches, 262 

Birch, S., Building Tools in Ancient. 
Egypt, 279 

Blakiston, J. R., Galleries in Schools, 
202 - 

Brandon, R., Tie Beams, 263 

Braun, Emil, Temple , of Venus ‘and 
Roma, 185 

Brayley, E. W., Roof of Henry VII.’s. 
Chapel, 107 

Britton, J., Church Spires, 386 

Buckler, J. C., Eltham Palace, 77 

Burges, W., Architectural Drawing, 136 

-—— Art Education, 90 

-—— Cement for, Incised Paye- 

ments, 203 

——— Rhythm in Bailding, 339 

-—— Study of Greek Architec- 

ture, 218 

—— Style of the Future, 14 

-—— Wall Decoration of Medizeyal 

Churches, 293 : . 
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Burnell, G. R., Bedding S:one, 338 
Burnet, J., Breadth in Landscape Paint- 
ing, 121 
———  Wilkie’s Method in Paint- 
ing, 4 
Calvert, F. Crace, Revivinz Old Stained 
Glass, 325 
Chapman, Sir F. E, Lightning Con- 
ductors, 218 
Chevenix, R., Exclusive Character of 
Ancient Architecture, 201 
Chevreul, M. E., Colour in Gothic 
Churches, 3 
Clayton, J., Wren’s Spires, 383 
Clegg, S., Tarrass Mortar, 263 
Clutton, H., Early Chapter-houses, 202 
Cockerell, Prof., Ideal English Church, 
308 
Coburn, Z., Cast-iron Beams, 309 
Coleridge, Hartley, English Art Societies, 
136 
Cox, Homersham, Ancient Lights, 91 
Cresy, E., 8 ze of Stones in Masonry, 61 
Cundall, J., Early Bookbinding, 154 
Cunningham, A., Grinlivg Gibbons’s 
Carving at Petworth, 121 
Curley, M., Plaster Work in Paris, 171 
Dallaway, J., Ancient Contract Deeds, 
203 
— Church Bells, 250 
Weaceslaus Hollar, 77 
Delassaux, M., English and French 
Plaster, 354 
Dodwell, E., Greek Windows, 45 
Donaldson, Prof., Architectural Nota- 
tion, 307 
————_-———- Greek Locks, 250 
—__-—————_ Michel Angelo as 
Architect, 60 


Sanmichele, 184 

——_-——— Vastness of Architec- 
tural Knowledge, 15 

Downing, Prof., Inclination of Conduits, 
15 

Eagles, J., English Painting in the Four- 
teenth Century, 370 

—— Half-Tones in Painting, 44 

Eastlake, Sir C. L., Venice as a School 
of Art, 218 

Elmes, J., Surveyor-General William 
Benson, 185 

— Witkins as an Architect, 338 

Emden, Alfred, Architects, Chents, and 
Builders, 14 

Faraday, M., Sensitiveness of 
Glass, 4 

Fergusson, J., Three Centuries of Eng- 
lish Architecture, 234 

———— Spanish Church Towers, 


Plate 
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Ferguson, Sir S., Oriental Influence on 
Gothic Ornament, 44 

Fowler, W., Flint Walls, 308 

Galton, Douglas, Sanitary Proportions 
of Rooms, 136 

Gandon, J., First Architectural Com- 
petition in the Royal Academy, 1769, 
324 

Garling, H. B., Ssulpture and Archi- 
tecture, 292 

Gautier, Théophile, English Painting, 
77 

Gibbon, D., Tenants’ Dilapidations, 308 

Gowans, J., Seasoning Stones, 308 

Grant, James, Roman Cement, 137 

Granville, W. L., Greek Quarrying, 385 

Griffith, R., Examination of Soils for 
Valuation, 171 

—— Valuation of Plantations 

and Woods, 278 

W. Fettit, Symmetry in Archi- 
tecture, 170 

Gwilt, J., Lebrun’s Theory of Propor- 
tion, 250 

Italian Arches, 309 

Hallmann, A, Italian Architects in 
Russia, 44 

Harris, Sir W. S , Lightning Rods, 4 

Hartley, W. N., Carbonic Acid in 
Foundations, 219 

Haydon, B. R., Reynolds and Titian, 
324 

Head, Sir E., English Appreciation of 
Velasquez, 234 

Hegel, G. G. F., Philosophy of Dutch 
Painting, 183 

Higgin, W. M. Iron Spire of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, 386 

Hope, Thomas, Medieval Freemasons, 
249 

Hosking, Prof., Palladio, 278 

_- Roman Carpentry, 91 

Huggins, S., Adaptability of Greck, 278 

— Architectural Copyism, 308 
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Hughes, T, Telford's Care of Founda- 
tions, 339 

Hall, E., Building Stones, 203 

Jackson, W., Re,nolds and Gains- 
borough, 60 

Jones, Owen, C lour in Architecture, 
107 

Knight, R. P., Line of Beauty in Archi- 
tecture, 5 

-—— Superposition of Orders, 


249 
Laing, S., Genoa, 155 
Laslett, T., Se’estion of Timber, 154 
Layard, Sir A. H, Assyrian Palace, 3 
Leeds, W. H., Bourse and Madeleine, 
Paris, 203 


Prescriptive Propor- 


tions, 293 


Semicircular Porticoes, 
262 

——_——— &t. Pancras and St. 

Martin’s Churches, 60 

Leslie, G. D., Raphael's Cartoons, 14 

Lorimer, J., Capola in Rhenish Ciurches, 
809 

Lewis, H. W., Wood in Damp Places, 
355 

Merivale, H , Old Somerset House, 234 

Methuen, T, H., Tar Pavement, 185 

Milizia, F., Palladian Bu ) tings, 248 

Moody, F. W., Itatian and Goshic Orna- 
ment, 61 

Moreland, R , Piers under Loads, 219 

Morris, W., Greek Ornament, 14 

Mure, W., Greek Arch, 5 

Niebubr, Greek Influence on Etruscan 
Art, 184 

Norton, C. E., Mediz val Florence, 235 

Okeley, W.S.. Italian Gothic, 3 

Page, G. G., Loads on Bridge Platforms, 
839 

Paget, C, E., Lighting of Schools, 44 

Paley, F. A., Fourte-nth-Century Gothic, 
45 

————_—_ Gothic and Classic Mo.ald- 
ings, 325 

Palgrave, F. T., Adaptability of Gothic, 
202 

Zothic Architecture, 

370 


Painter, 153 
Parxer, J. H , Mortar in Masonry, 279 
Parry, T. Gambier, Medieval Glass 
Painters, 14 


Turner as Landscape 


-Or.ental Windows 
a‘ Monte Cassino, 90 

Pennethorne, J., Curvature of Hurizon- 
tal Lines in Greek Temples, 202 

Petrie,G, Doorways of Ancient Irish 
Churches, 386 

Pettenkoffer, Prof., Stercochromic Pro- 
cess, 235 

Piper, W., Mahogany, 15 

Planché, J. R., Meyrick’s Method in 
Archeology, 26 

Poynter, Ambrose, Heraldry and Decora- 
tion, 354 

Price, Uvedale, Blenheim Palace, 107 

Priestley, J., History of Perspective, 249 

Pugin, A. W., Buttresses, 371 

Purdie, T., Form and Colour in Decora- 
tion, 279 

Pye, John, Thomas Stothard, R.A., 27 

Pyne, W. H., English Landscape Paint- 
ing in the Eighteenth Century, 76 

Quincey, Quatcemére de, Generalisation 
in Art, 27 

Rankine, Prof., Relation of Mechanics 
to Architecture, 370 

Sea Wal!s, 262 

—-—— Tenacity of 


Nails, 
218 

Raumer, Prof., Chantrey as a Sculptor, 
61 

Rawiioson, Sir R., Italian Brickwork, 
354 

Redgrave, §&, Opaque Pigments in 
Water-colour Painting, 155 

Rennie, Sir J., Quarries at Paros, 120 

Richardson, G. F., Foreign Limestones 
325 ? 

Ritchie, R., Metal in Roman Buildings, 
279 

Robertson, J., Harly Seottish Manner in 
Chure} Building, 171 

—— St. Ninian’s 
Whithern, 76 

Robinson, J. C., Panels and Canvas, 61 

Italian and Flemish 


—— 


Church, 


Panels, 170 
Robison, Prof., Tensile Strains, 28 
Rock, Canon, Origination of Minton 
Tiles, 355 
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Round, O.S., Light and Air, 5 
Ruskin, J., Destruction of the Spina 
Chapel, 184 
Saunders, G., Flemish Bond, 293 
Scott, Sir G. G., Acanthus in French 
Gothic, 154 


- Gothic Foliage, 279 
-~— --—- Lessons from Italy, 


201 

Shaw, E. M., Insecurity of Stone Stairs, 
45 

Shields, J., Ancient Scottish Modes of 
Measurement, 371 

Silloway, T. W., Preservation of Timber, 
325 

Simond:, G., Art Bronzes, 218 

————_—— Training of Sculptors in 
England, 90 

Smirke, S., Bow Windows, 309 

Smith, C. H., Argillaceoas Limestones, 
263 

- Earliest Use of Portland 


Stone, 61 

Street, G. E., Constructional and En- 
crusting Decoration in Italy, 338 

— Green and Blue Vest- 

ments, 201 

———— Spanish Choira, 5 

Story, W. W , Romin Aquelucts, 45 

Taine, H., Modern Ai thstics, 235 

Taylor, T., Influence of the Dealer on 
English Painting, 170 

Thom:on, J., Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, 386 

Triqneti, H. d2, Art Critics, 154 

Twining, H., Architecture in Italian 
Painting, 354 

Veron, Eugene, Expressive Power of 
Architecture, 14 

Viollet-le-Duc, Doric Capital, 136 

— French Renaissance, 278 

Walker, T., Gourmand’s Dining Room, 
a, 26 

Walker, T. E., North Wall of St. Mary, 
Aldermary, 293 

Waring, J. B., Construction and De- 
sign, 278 


— Fanciful Architecture, 
154 

Waterton, C., Dry Rot, 249 

Westmacott, R., Ghiberti’s Gates, 107 

Whewell, Prof., Horizontal and Vertical 
Lines in Buildings, 120 

———-- Temple and Church, 


249 
Whichcord, J., Ragstone Lime, 325 
Wilkinson, G., Irish Marbles, 324 
— J. G., Egyptian Bas-relief, 


387 

William:, W.8S., Owen Jones as a Litho- 
grapher, 170 

Willis, Prof., Derivation of “ Mullion” 
and “ Tracery,” 339 

- Medieval Shrines, 263 

Wilson, Andrew, Modern Fresco Paint- 
ing, 4 ; 

-C.H, Unity in Decoration, 235 

Windele, J., Irish Round Towers, 248 

Winkelmann, J. J., Shell in Ornament, 
137 

Wood, Prof., Strength of Timber, 137 

Wornum, R. N., Cinque Cento Orna- 
ment, 27 


—— Pietro Cavallini, 91 
Rococo Ornament, 136 
Wyatt, Sir M. D., Barry’s System, 338 
————  Frenhe Museums, 77 
——_———_—— Moorish Stucco, 185 
———— Pompeian Painting, 
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————- Italian Collectors, 154 
- T. H., Builders and Quantities, 
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The Week :— 
Academy Lectures of Mr. Aitchison, 
115 
Admiralty and War Offices, 229 
Allegorical Representationin Paris, 85 
Archzological Puzzles at Tiryns, 115 
Architectural Drawings at the Academy, 
365 
Beaux-Arts Architectural Competition, 
115 
Belgian Art Works for Berlin, 195 
-- Copyright Medal, 229 
Birch, the late Dr. Samuel, 1 
Birmingham Assize Courts Competition, 
85, 101 
—— Infirmary Competition, 


195 


399 
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Birmingham School Buildings Com- 
petitions, 147 

Black and White Exhibition, Paris, 179 

Boulevard Haussmaan, Paris, 115 

Bourse of Commerce, Paris, 229 

Brighton Art Union, 131 

Bryaot, Powis & Bryant, 333 

Builders’ Plans, 287 

Building Accidents in Rone, 229 

Bute Docks at Cardiff, 165 

Caldecott, the late Randolph, 101 

Calendar of the Szienc2 ani A-t Depart- 
ment, 39 

Charterhouse Bill, 1 

Chateau de Chambord, 349 

Chevreul, M., 11 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Dablin, 257 

Church of the Assumption, Paris, 179 

-- Sacré Coeur, Paris, 7k 


Cloisters, 


303 

Copyright in Belgium, 39 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 273 

Collapse of Ironwork, Liverpool, 101 

Colossal Iron Tower, Proposed, 319, 365 

Congress of French Architects, 365 

Constable, John, 165 

Cost of French Board Schools, 333 

Creeke, th2 Jate U C., 319 

Criticisms by Mr. Ruskin, 101 

Croydon Guardians ani Extra Works, 
195 

Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
23 

Devey v. Drumm)nd, 245 

Dundee Institute of Architessure, 179 

Dutch Church, Norwich, 55 

Edinburgh Municipal Offizas, Proposed, 
23 


—- Swimming Baths, 179 

Electric Light and Fire Risks, 55 

Exhibition Schemes, Paris, 39, 71, 101 
257, 2738, 303, 319 

Federation of Architects, 179, 195 

Fergusson, the lite James, 23 

Foster 7. Ward, 131, 287 

Free Lectures to Artisans, 55 

Frere, the late Elonard, 319 

French Law of Dilapidations, 195 

Glasgow Architectural A33ociation, 257 

Goddard, the late A. Bouverie, 147 

Goethe Museum, 85 

Hartwood Asylum Om »stition, 165 

Illustrated Catalogua of tha Silon, 55 

Tadustrial Q 1e3stions in Belgium, 245 

Institute and the New OM :e3, 115, 131 

—— Charter, 39, 213 

—~-—— Examinations, 23 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 319 

Insurance of Buildingzs, 303 

Irish Art Prizes, 195 

— Royal Academy Centenary, 287 

Landlords ani Tenants, Insanitary 
Houses, 23 

Library Buildings Competition, Rio 
Janeiro, 55 

Lines of Frontage, 213 

Liverpool Architectural Society, 303 

—— Cathedral Competition, 85, 
147, 213 

———- Exhibition Buildings, 195 

London School Board Expenditure, 55 

Luxembourg New Galleries, 213 

M'Connell Collection, 195 

Manchester Architectural Association, 
213 

Master of Works’ Office, Glasgow, 273 

Millais, Sir J. E., at the Grosvenor, 1 

Mont Saint-Michel, Safety of, 11 

Murray, Mr. A.S,71 

National Gift from Mr. Watts, R.A., 
131 

New Art Society, Glasgow, 131 

Paris Opera House, Electric Light, 381 

Responsibility of Architects, 11 

Rights of Architects under Copyright, 
85 

Salon Prize, 365 

Sculpture, St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
23 
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-—— Subject for the Prix de Rome, 
213 

Shakespeare’s 
Avon, 273 

Sketches in Italy, 381 

Slade Professorship, Cambridge, 115, 
147 

Spitalfields Chapel Case, 287 

St. Ninian’s Cave, Whithorn, 273 

St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 381 

Trustees and House Property Invest- 
ments, 71 

Vulliamy, Mr., 303 

Water Companies’ Liabilities, 85 
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Bonnenfant, M. Leon, 205 

Bottle & Olley, Messrs., 221 

Brock, Mr. Loftus, F.S A., 221 
Cattaneo, M. Barzaghi, 109, 123, 139, 157 
Chorley & Connon, Messrs., 63, 79 
Clayton & Black, Messrs., 357 

Colpoys, Mr. A. A. G., 327 

Coss'ns, Mr. Jethro A., 47,139 

Day, Mr. Lewis F., 47 

Doubleday, Mr. William, 109 

Douglas & Fordham, Messrs., 8 

Drew, Mr. Thomas, R.H.A., 205 

Dubois, M., Ambrose, 237, 251, 265 


79, 93 


Cambridge, Church of the Assumption 
and English Martyrs, 295 

Catford, Church of St. Laurence, 357 

Ceiling Painting, 389 

Civil Marriage, 187 

Cledow Hall, Farm Buildings, 63 

Crowning of Charlenagne, 17 

Darlington, Public Library, 221 

Dundee, Resilence, Lyndhurst, 139 

Durham, Congregational Church, 123 


Mary’s Abbey, 173 
Egmont, Bracknell, Stable Buildings, 221 
Family, the, 205, 281 
Fontainebleau, Decoration of the Gallery 
| of Diana, 237, 251, 235 
Handel, Statue of, 31 
Haslemere, Surrey, Cottage, 187 
Hastings, St. Mitthew’s Rectory, Silver- 
hill, 327 
Headingley, Additions to Huse, Spring 
Bank, 327 


East Bergholt, Study of a Painting in St. 


House and Studio for Mr. H. 8. Davis, 

| R.A., 187 

| Idle, Board Schools, 139 

Indian Window, 205 

Leeds, Semi-detached Houses, 79 

Leicester, Clarendon Park Congreg ational 
Church, 157 

Leith. St. Paul’s Church, 205 

Literature, Art, and Science of Antiquity, 

| $295 

Marriage, the, 341 

—__—_— Civil, 373 

Night School for Adul's, 205 

Northwich, Brunner Free Library, 311 

Nottingham and Notts Bank, 18 

Paris, No. 12 Rue Boissonade, 205 

Reliefs on the Memorial, Place de 
la République, 357, 373 

Proposu, the, 327 

Renan, Ernest, 79 

Residence, Cranley Gardens, Kensington, 
109 
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Dunn & Hansom, Messrs., 295 
Ehrmann, M. Francois, 295 
Ellerton, Mr. M. K., 311 
Fairley, Mr. James, 205 
Gervex, M., 373 

Gough, Mr. H. Roumieu, 357 
Gradon, Mr. H. T., 123 
Hansom, Mr. Charles F., 157, 281 
Hoskins, Mr. G. G., 221 
Jackson, Mr. F. Hamilton, 187 
Jacob, J.,7 

Jones, Mr. R. 8. Cornewall, 375 
Kendall, Mr. Jowett, 139 

Levy, M. Emile, 205, 327, 341 
Levy, M. Henri, 18 
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Littlewood, Mr. Lionel, 327, 341 
McLaren, M~-. D., 341, 389 
Maclaren & Son, Messrs. James, 159 

| Martin, Mr. E.J., 31 

| Monckton, Mr. H. Percy, 73 

Morice, M., 357, 373 

Nash, Mr. W. Hilton, 221 

Newman, Mr. §, J., 339 

| Osborne, Mr. John P., 8 

| Pethick, Mr. B., 109 
Pite, Mr. William A., 187 
Richards, Mr. Thomas R., 311, 357 
Richardson, the late H. H., 389 
Ringel, M., 79 

‘ Ripley, Mr. W, A., 281 


Residence, Down Park, Yelverton, 109 

Reverie of Albert Diirer, 7 

Sacrifice to Patriotism, 221 

Saussure, Memorial of, 311 

Scottish Board Schools, 341, 389 

Sketches, 38) 

S!ough Public Hall and Institute, 357 

Soane Meiallion Design, Town Church, 
173 

St. Paul’s Citheiral, North Porch, 327, 
341 

Stainel Glass, Design for, 187 

Studies in Glazing, 47 

Tamworth, Institute and Baths, 8 

Teddington, Business Premises, 311 

Tonbridge School, Boarding House, 123 

Wallingford, Waterworks Tower, 281 

Wellington Colleze, Board ng House, 123 _ 

Wheatfield, the, 31, 47. 63, 79. 93 

Woburn, Mass , Public Library, 339 

Wrotham, St George’s Church, 79 

Yarmouth, Old Tollhous2, 221 


Salmson, M. Jean Jales Bernard, 311 

Smith & Son, Messrs. Charles, 123, 221 

Tait, Mr. J., 157 

Thirion, M., 389 

Thomas, Mr. C. H., 109 

Thorp, Mr. William H., 327 

Tours, M. Moreau de, 187, 221, 281 

Usher & Anthony, Messrs., 157 ) 
Watson, Mr, Fothergill, 18 

Westlake, Mr. N. H. J., F.S.A , 173 

Williams, Mr. 8. W., 187 
Wills, Mr. Herbert W., 139 : 
Wilson, Mr. A. Needham, 173 . 
Wilson, Mr. T. Butler, 389 
Young & Mackenzie, Messra., 157 ! 
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LONDON, JANUARY 1, 1886. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
licularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 23.—Plans, &c., are invited 
by the Guardians for the Erection of an Infectious Hospital, 
Long Ditton, in Three Blocks. Premiums of 20/., 157., and 1o/. 
Mr. James Edgell, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
St. James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 14.—Reports and Plans are invited by 
the Newhaven Local Board for the Construction of System ot 
Drainage for 10,000 Inhabitants. Premium of 50/. offered for 
Report and Plan selected. Mr. Oswald Bird, Clerk, Local 
Board Office, Newhaven. 

OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.—Designs are invited by the Baths 
Committee for a New Front to the Union Street Baths, Care- 
taker’s House, Ladies’ Plunge Bath, Waiting-rooms, and Wash- 
baths, proposed to be erected. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMLEY. — Feb. 1.— The Burial Board of Armley offer 
Premiums of 20/. and Io/. for the two best. designs for Laying- 
out the Cemetery, Building Chapel and Mortuary, Lodge and 
Board-room. Mr. Titus Hardcastle, Clerk, Chapel Lane, 
Armley. 

_ AyR.—Jan. 2.—For Laying Cast-iron Water Pipes from 
Loch Finlas, Mr. James Wilson, C.E., Greenock, 


BATLEY.—For Building Office and Stable at Culvert Mil}, 
Soothill Upper. Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial 
Street, Batley. 

BEAUMARIS.—Jan. 4.—For 
Sewerage (Shone Hydro-pneumatic system). 
& Ault, C.E., 4 Westminster Chambers, S.W. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE.—Jan. 4.—For Fencing, Gates, &c. 
(Ironwork and Walling), Laying Sanitary Pipes, &c. Mr, 
F. S. Capes, Clerk to the Burial Board, Boroughbridge. 

BRIDGEND.—Jan. 12.—For Supply of Engine and Pumping 
Apparatus for the Glamorgan County Asylum. Messrs. Giles 
& Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

BRIDGEND.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of two Gasholders 
and Apparatus. Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

BROUGHTON-IN-FURNESS.—Jan. 5.—For Construction of 
Sewer. Mr. J. Soulby Sykes, Ulverstone. 

CLAPHAM PARK.—For Building Stabling, Lodge, &c. Mr. 
Edward Tidman, C.E., Surveyor, London and Suburban Survey 
Association, 30 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

COLNE.—Feb. 2.—For the Ironwork for a Bridge at Water- 
side, 21 feet wide and 67 feet span, for the Colne and Marsden 
Local Board. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 

CoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For Building River Retaining and 
Boundary Walls, and Abutments for Bridge, Formation of Road, 
Pioviding and Laying 315 yards of Iron Pipes, 27 inches 
diameter, and Works in connection. Mr, Henry Bancroft, C.E., 
83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

DALKEY.—Jan. 4.—For Laying Water Mains and. other 
Works to Supply the High Levels. Mr. R. W. Walsh, C.E. 
10 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 

DINGLE, CO. KERRY.—Jan. 13.—For Building Royal Irish 
Constabulary Barrack. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

DORKING.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of Sewage Outfall 
and Disposal Works. Messrs. Smith & Austin, Engineers, 
Hertford. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, 
and Special Castings. The City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

EDINBURGH.—Jan. 11.—For Supplying Iron Hurdles with. 
Gates for Agricultural Show. Mr. F. N. Menzies, Secretary to 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, Edinburgh. 

ELLAND.—Jan. 8.—For Alterations and Repairs to Four 
Dwelling-houses and Appurtenances, Elizabeth Street. Messrs. 
George Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

EXETER.—Jan. 11.—For Proposed Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Old Post-office, Queen Street. Messrs. Wilkinson & 
Warren, Architects, 53 Queen Street, Exeter. 

GLascow.—For Rebuilding Walls, Spindlehow Farm.. 
Messrs. Moncrieff & Co., 45 West George Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Jan. 9.—For Building Section of Hospital to be 
erected at Langside. Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & Sellars, 
Architects, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Construction of Works of 
Messrs. Shone 


= aw, 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 9.—For Forming Tunnel, 2,674 yards in ° 


Length, between the Valley of the Blane Water and Mugdock 
Service Reservoir, with Junction Aqueducts and other Works 
for Additional Aqueduct from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, the 
Engineer to the Commissioners, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. 

GRAVESEND.—Jan. 1.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Pipes and other Works for Covering in -Drains. Mr. W. E. 
Rhodes, Acting Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 
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GREENHITHE.—For Extension of Pier. Messrs. Parr, 


Strong & Parr, 7: Finsbury Square, E.C. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 4.—For Building Twenty-four Houses, Lee 
Mount, Halifax. Industrial Society, Northgate, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 5.—For Erection of Shed (covering 1,200 
yards), with Basement under, and Construction of Reservoir. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

HEBBURN-ON-TYNE.—Jan. 16.—For Building Church to 
accommodate 586 persons. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Jan. 
detached HouSes, Horton Street. 
tect, Union Street, Heckmondwike. 

HEREFORD. — Jan. 4.—For Building Two Villas, Edgar 
Street. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

INDIA.—Jan. 5.—For Supply of Carriage Ironwork. 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Westminster. 


INDIA.—Jan. 5.—For Supply of Steelwork and Ironwork for 
Ten Triangulated Girder Spans. Mr. T. R. Watt, 3 New 
Broad Street, E.C. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 1.—For Repairs to Board Schools for one 


18.—For Building two Semi- 
Mr. A. E. Rhodes, Archi- 


The 


year. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 
LEEDS.—Jan. 1.—For Building Ten Cottages. Mr. W. 


Ridley, Architect, 64 Park Lane, Leeds. 


LINLITHGOW.-—Jan. 15.—-Plans and Specifications showing 
how and at what cost the present Burgh Buildings, Linlithgow, 
can be most satisfactorily and economically altered to provide 
a town-hall and other accommodation, are required. Mr. J. 
Ferguson, Bellevue Place, Linlithgow. 

LLANFAIRFECHAN.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Bridge and 
Road. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

LLANWONNO.—Jan 5.—For Building Board Schools at 
Robertstown. Mr. S. Shipton, Clerk to the School Board, 
Penhriwceiber, Mountain Ash. 

LocHEE.—Jan. 8.—For Enlargement of South Road Board 
School. Mr. James Ireland, Architect, 81 Murray Gate, 
Dundee. 

LOCHWINNOCH. — Jan. 11.— For Constructing Reservoir, 
Filter, Tank, and other Works; Providing and Laying about 
24 miles Cast-iron Pipes, from 5 to 2} inches diameter ; Pro- 


' yards) and Pipe (160 yards) Sewer. 


viding and Fixing Valves, Hydrants, Street Wells, &c. Messrs. 
Niven & Haddin, C.E., 131 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

LONDON.—Jan. 2.—For Building Police-station, Canning 
Town. The Commissioner and Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

LOWESTOFT.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Brick (700 | 
Mr. R. H. Inch, Borough 
Surveyor, Lowestoft. 

MacroomM.—Jan. 16.—For Construction of Sewerage Works. 
Mr. A. W. Barnard, C.E. Mr. J. T. Murphy, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Macroom. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Jan. 9.—For Building Two 
Villas. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, Architect, Bridge Street, Leighton 
Buzzard. ; 
MoRECAMBE.—Jan. 19.—For Building Passenger Station. 
Mr. S. B. Worthington, Engineer, Exchange Station, Man- 
chester. 

Mortey.—Jan. 4.—For Building Villa Residence, Victoria 
Road. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

NEwWARK.—For Building House and Two Shops, Portland 
Street. Mr. George Sheppard, Borough Surveyor, 9 Kirkgate, 
Newark. 

NEwQuay.—Jan. 7.—For Building Shop and Three Dwel« 
ling-houses. Mr. W. Burley, Malpas, Truro. 

NorwicH.—Jan. 11.—For Building Mortuary. Mr. J. 
Brockbank, City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Norwich. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Jan. 4.—For Building Detached Hospital, 
Berry Wood Asylum, Northampton. Plans and Specifications 
at the Asylum. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Jan. 4.—For Building Wesleyan School 
Chapel, Kingsley Park. Mr. H. H. Dyer, Architect, St. 
Michael’s Road, Northampton. 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Jan. 6.—For Building Test- 
ing-room, Specimen-room, Iron Store, and Mess-room at 
Gateshead. Mr. Wm. Bell, Company’s Architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Jan. 6.—For Building Fore- 
man’s House at Church Fenton. Mr. William Bell, Company’s 
Architect, York. 

NorRTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Jan. 27.—For Painting Pas- 
senger-station at York and Buildings Adjoining. Mr. H. 
Copperthwaite, Company’s District Engineer, York. 


R. ADAMS, — 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, 6&.E., 


INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 
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« . Hancock, Pilton Street., 


Belfast and 10 miles round” . - W.J Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


Bournemouth and 10 miles round . 
Brighton 4nd 8 miles round : : 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire ° 
Dublin and 20 miles round . e 
Danaee and 30 miles round * e 
Hdinburck i % ° e e 
®xeter and 20 miles round ° . 
Glasgow and 30 miles round e . 
Gloucester and Cheltenham s 


H. W Jenkins & Son, Builders, 
Cheesm*n & Co., Kensington Street. 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
J.& W Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
. Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. . 


W. R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


INDOW WITH REVERSIBLE 


cod | MEA-| INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS page 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


u nN a eT ; ! 2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
amt and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this cubject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this i Hh 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout i 

None but practicaland responsible firms are | i 
appointed, Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts | \ 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the listas soon as possible. Sas 


The present representatives are :— 
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Vayior Gros. ders, 


Hastings . 
CO. Lawrence, +1 Portland Street. 


Hereford and 5 miles round 


St) 


Ilfracombe . : ne 
Leeds and 5 milesround . 
Liverpool . . . . 


Ludlow and Leominster . A 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round 5 
Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 


‘Torquay and 5 miles round . 


W. Jones, 4 Oshorne Road. 

Jobn W:i:. Lewes 85 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffi'hs 4 George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Stree: 

J.Grosvenor. Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers. Welford Road. 


Driver & Uo,, St. Mary Saw Mills,Southampton. 


GO. & W, Wat-on, Union Street, 
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NorrinGHaM.—For Enlargement of Board Schools, Alfreton 
Road. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Notting- 
ham. 

OXrorRD.—Jan. 4.—For Building Temporary Timber Bridge 
(Osney Bridge) across the Thames. Mr. W. H. White, C.E., 
Engineer to the Local Board, Oxford. 

PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Construction of Wharf, Dock 
Wall, Culvert, Sewage Reservoirs, Outfall Pipe, &c., Great 
Western Docks, Millbay. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 

RAMSGATE.—Jan. 5.—For Construction of Concrete and 


WuitTpy.—Jan. 8.—For Works in connection with the 
Workhouse Water Supply. Mr. W. S. Gray, fActing Clerk to 
the Guardians, Whitby. 

WISBECH.—Jan. 1.—For Building Post Office. 
master, Wisbech. . 

WoRTHING.—Jan. 4.—For Building Mortuary. Mr. W. 
Horne, Surveyor, Town Hall, Worthing. 

WoORTHING.—Jan. 6.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. Ellice Clark, C.E., County Surveyor, Hove, Brighton. 

YARMOUTH,—Jan. 5.—For Building House at Fleggburgh. 
Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Great Yarmouth. 


The Poste 


other Sewers (745 yards). Mr. W. C. Barley, C.E., Harbour 
Street, Ramsgate. 

RowpitcH.—Jan. 30.—For Building Lunatic Asylum for 
between 300 and 400 patients in the Borough of Derby. Mr. 
B. S. Jacobs, Architect, Hull and Cardiff. The Borough 
Surveyor, Derby. 

SAMLESBURY.—Jan. 20.—For Building Farmhouse and 
Farmstead at Cowell’s Farm.’ Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borqugh 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

SHINCLIFFE.—Jan. 8.—For Extension of Sewer. 
Gregson, Surveyor, 1 Sutton Street, Durham. 

STAFFORD.—Jan. 4.—For Supplying and_ Fixing Iron 
Fencing (268 yards), with 9 and 4-feet Gates. Mr. Jenkinson, 
Overseer for Common Lands, Stafford. 

STEPNEY.—Jan. 21.—For Conversion of a Two-Lift to a 


YNYSHIR.—Jan.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Rev. E. O 


Parry, Ynyshir. 


TENDERS. 


BRISTOL. 


For Alterations and Additions to Premises, St. Augustine’s 
Place, Bristol, for Messrs. J. Smith & Son. Mr. HENRY 
WILLIAMS, Architect, Clare Street. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. A. Barratt, Surveyor, Somerset Chambers, Corn 
Street, Bristol. 


ere? (Ge 


Three-Lift Gasholder. The Engineer, Commercial Gas Com- See & Wrights . 6 « s ; 41,429 %,x2 
PES), Sieeney: Walters & Son : t ie : i 

St. SAviouR’s UNION.—Jan. 13.—For Lighting Infirmary J aac : 5 dara? : - . } : oe ik fe: 
by Electricity. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Wasiabtook & Sons 5 i ‘ , 1,350 Oo oO 
Square, Borough, S.E. Géo..Hoamphreysiuee 6M. Guise wheatl ester 

TENBY.—Jan. 5.—For Repairs to Slaughter-house. Mr. To Browns.) =< : : : P ‘ b plg32On 0 
H. T. Morley, Borough Surveyor, Tenby. J. Bastow . : ; - F : 3 ») 1,295). 1021 0 

TOTTENHAM.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Egg-shaped | Chorley & Son . , , . ; : ‘ 1254 MHPES 
Brick Sewer. Mr. de Pape, Engineer to the Local Board, High A. J. Beaven . . , : : . . 15250 04° 
Road, Tottenham. . UR. ceed ee oe Sa rn ee mi *f 3 

WALSALL.—Jan. 13.—For Building Board School Offices I. Cee mae) 2)? 9, SR ORY tS et: age 
in Bradford Street. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Park Street, We Church : f ; ; : ; : L147 rer 
Wallsall. ReAWvilkins oc Sons 9. ara » 1,145) 7.031 0 
_ WATERFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Supply and Erection of Cast- J.James . : ‘ - : : : 5°) TjOQSsut@rg © 
iron Water Tank to hold 34,500 gallons, Waterford and Limerick Se Turner . : : : ‘ : : «\' 11,043.07 0 
Railway. Mr. J. Tighe, Company’s Engineer, Waterford. JAMES WILKINS (accepted) : ; : . 1,040'0 50 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, NR. LEEDS, February 7, 1884. 
Gentlemen,— Wil! you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those fixed in my house 
are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who 
fixed them says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him. 4 z 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. ies (¥ BI. JNO. KEENAN, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 
Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester_Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 
Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. 
Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland— Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
London—Harry Pearce. 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow. {gate Road. 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


zy W000 BLOCK FLOORING AND WOOD PAVING 


\N Z- Speciality—London Board School Blocks out of 18 in. x 3 x3 per 11s. 3d. per 100, delivered in London, or laid complete at 
Z exceptionally low prices. PQLING BOARDS, sold per fathom, from 4 ft. up to 6 ft. in length, at very low prices, Please write for our Price List. 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &, 4 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST eat Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


» 


Zn ZN 
ZIONS WELLINGTON ROAD, BATTERSEA BRIDGE, S.W. 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN BRUSH ELECTRIC LIGHT CORPORATION, Lim. 


Offices and Works:—1:2 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, S.E. Telegraphic Address :—“ Magneto,” London. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF APPARATUS FOR THE 


BRUS* System of Arc Lighting, which is the only one which has stood the testofyears | BIRRUSH-SELLON Arc Lamps for outdoor and indoor lighting, to give a pure, steady 
of hard work and by which an extended and economical lighting is rendered possible. and unvarying light. 


BRUSH-VICTVURIA Compound-Wound Self-Regulating Dynamos, as sup- BRUSH CARBONS have been further reduced in price, and are now not only the CHEAPEST 
plied to Her Majesty’s Naval, Military, and Civil Departments. Carbons to burn but the cheapest to buy in the market. 

BWRUSH-VICTORIA Incandescence Lamps, with the new pure homogeneous WIMSHUOURST influence Machines for the absorption and deposition of fumes and dust, 
filament. manutactured unger the personal supervision ot the Inventor. 

The process of manufacture known as COMPOUND-WINDING is covered by Patent No. 2003 of 1878, granted to Mr. H. J. Haddon, as agent for Mr. Charles Francis Brush, whieh 
patent is the property of the ANGLO-AMERICAN BkusH ELEorric LighT CoRPORATION. The public are warned against purchasing any Compound-Wound Dynamo Electrie 
Machines other than those manufactured by the Corporation or their Licensees. The Corporation are prepared to furnish, on application, Estimates for Electric Lighting of every 
description, public and private, and also to carry out Complete Installations of the Electric Light in the Metropolis and elsewhere, 


: |CROFT GRANITE, BRICK AND CONCRETE CO., 


i | || @ Sole Makers of the well-known & excellent Croft Granite Setts. Kerbstones & Broken Stone for Macadam. 
UT eo IG Tiniieg © & CROFT ADAMANT 39 for Flagging, Kerbs, Mantelpieces, Fonts, Window and Door Sills, Headstones, Wall and Pal- 
E lisading Copings and Cap Stones, Cisterns,Sinks, and Troughs ; Stepsand Mouldings of any size 
and shape ; Plain and Coloured Quarries for flooring, gate piers and caps, gate posts, &c., made and supplied by this Company onty. 
Wire Cut and Pressed Bricks of superior quality. Patent Concrete Tanks as illustrated. Medallions and Panels. The Ornamental 
Medallions and Panels supplied in this material will be found to be greatly superior to terra-cotta both in appearance and dura- 
bility. They are perfectly sharp and clear and full of detail. In colour they cannot be distinguished from Portland Stone 


String Courses and Mouldings in most artistic designs. 
CROFT, near LEICESTER. 


Works and Office: 


JOSEPH DRAPER. Steam Saw Mills, Drapers’ Wharf, 
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eS eeaoaloaoouw=ms] ; 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Alterations and Additions to Girls’ 


house, Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Warp, Architect, Para- 


School at the Work- 
the Architect. 


FINEDON. 


For Erection of Farm Buildings for Mr. Neilson, Finedon. 
Mr. C. SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. Quantities by 


i Birmingham. uantities by Architect. ; 
1 dng Story Buoteghep, Quan by Archteg. | «comer Sy Theanine) ya Eee. 
Barker & Son, Handsworth 5 ds iw 350,.0 9 | FL Sparrow, Rushden: 9 100) 3 
J. Loughton Picminshar ck PK ERNE ey i Bane H.C. Berrill, Mears Ashby. : ‘ PEs QOO4. O10 
I. ee & Son, Smethwick 9. + 4°. «333.0 ©0| . Ball Bros., Burton Latimer > 21°50) alee een 
Horne. Bimiackac j : j 324..0° 0 C. & F. Henson, Kettering : ; . Le 2OOeTO™: -O 
E. Bates Birmingham , : ; . {28° 8GQ. 105 0 S. & A. Lewis, Isham . ° : : - 1,200 0 0 
Ww Robinson, Birmingham . : . : WOOO” LO es neuen enema! . . , : ae is : 
‘ ; a 5 2 . Barlow, Kettering j : : ay 
GowiInc & INGRAM, Birmingham (accepted) . 288 13 0 r. Bellow! sia ; ee ee 
E. Brown, Wellingborough A : : 1p LOR LO. O 
CARDIFF. S. Abbott, Harrowden : ’ : «.  1,£50:80..0 
for Extension to Woodfield House, Newport Road, Cardiff, for Clayson Bros., Cooknoe . : cum I, E500 
Mr. John Elliot. Messrs. BLESSLEY & ASPINALL, Archi- J. Underwood, Wellingborough : ; BRAM Po Repl Shoko 
tects, Cardiff. Nichols Bros., Oakham . : : : «TIAL FL oO 
Charles Gray, Cardiff : : : 3 Bly 37o) Owe E. Barlow, Rothwell . . : : . - 1,045 0 0 
Thomas Gough, Cardiff. v h : END ued Prone 0) H. W. HENSON, Finedon (accepted ) 5 Vi EjO2h fOr. O 
F. S. Lock, Cardit ; \ ; ; Sains ome C. Sharman, Kettering . i ; . 602 025 W/O) 30 
James Allan, Cardiff . ; ‘ : A HH (1j2E2 WOREO HASTINGS. | ‘ 
S. SHEPTON & SONS, Cardiff (accepted) . « 1,145 3 ©} For Building Congregational Church, Clive Vale, Hastings, to 


hold 425; no galleries. 


Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, 


CHELMSFORD. Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Quantities by the 
For Laying 3-inch Cast-iron Water Mains, for Chelmsford Local aint euiabigg ee 
Board of Health. Mr. C. PERTWEE, Surveyor. Cuadens : : : ; f : Be ips 
W. Woop, Chelmsford (accepted). Teakins : f f ; : : 2 an a. 
Ditch é é : ‘ ; : «, t 2Z507 OO 
COVENTRY. Gooper > . : : i eats : 92g 730 OF 7D 
For Additions and Alterations to St. Mark’s Schools, Stoney Bridgland . . ; : : ‘ «2084.13 .0 
Stanton Road, Coventry. Mr. WILLIAM TOMLINSON, Salter ; ; : ; : w/e O8O O10 
Architect, Coventry. Moon & Garner j : : i «1 yO 07.30 
Punshon, Coventry. ‘ ‘ ‘ Lz7Onee. 0 C. & E. Harman : ‘ : : ‘ ibe No) ¢2 Wats Pay 0) 
Joseph Makepeace, Coventry. ‘ : 5 POR GLO PO Rodda : : : : : p 5 a5. OA 
J.& J. W. Jephcott, Coventry . 4 ‘ wi s245.4.08,0 Eldridge & Cruttenden : * 4 MeghOT 6.90 
Jephcott, Coventry , ‘ ; ‘ . Bae Te @ Rogers ‘ : : : ‘ : 3 2,487 0 0 
Waters, Coventry . ; 5 ‘ : 242.0 0 White * ‘ ‘ ; ; : oe 2 Be. OO 
Lester, Coventry . : . : : 226 "0: ;.0 Snow. . ° ; : ‘ ; : 1 OL O eO 
Wincote, Coventry . ; : : : 2340") 0 Small ; ° ‘ d . ; AE On O 
Blakeman, Coventry . x Ne DB ee H. Cruttenden . : ; 3 ; + QaAATnO co 
Kelley, Foleshill . : ; : ; jb LEAWOLS F. Cruttenden . : : i [2,408 OO 
Wootton, Coventry . : ; x SHUT eHO HUGHES (accepted) ; d +) Qa On 
Garlick, Coventry : : ‘ ; Ak GEOG) sO a Architect’s estimate . , A ‘ 4 0 27 SCO. 0. 
CE of CONSTRUCTION and APPLIED BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. COMPANY 


epee 
MECHANICS. 


LECTURES now being delivered at EXETER HALIM, by 
T. GRAHAM GRIBBLE, Esq., A.M.L.C.E. (Metropolitan Board 
of Works), will be continued as an ADVANCED COURSE, com- 
mencing January , 1886. 

Mr. GRIBBLE wilt also give an ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
Lectures, illustrated by Models, Diagrams, Actual Experi- 
ments, &c. 

Complete Prospectus free from Mr. Hooper, 372 Strand, Lon- 

an. 


THE 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLoyd AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANIT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tcacings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c , on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 


_ Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISH OP & SONS. Sand Pits. Leighton Buzzard. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 

Ya H.M.'s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 

Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
Fate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 

Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 

Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAN, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
See eee 
: CONTRACTS. 
HK LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to send in the Company's name 
Boia fe ea cean, Bh Met ae charge being made unless the 

ig imately required, or terms, &c., apply to i 
10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, ‘ PRB arti 

The Bonda of 


OHN 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithograpbed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


LAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Ly A yg PATENT EMBOSSED 
NA FLOCKS. 
Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
; No Travellers Emploved, 
&> SoLE ADprRESs—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. _ Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Dado Decorations, Embossed 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, 8.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness ; also 


this Company are accepted by th 
Govornment Departments, : s Samet 


Castings of all Descriptions. 
Guy & SinvENs, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


Established 1836. 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Noe ASSURANCE 


Fire Premiums ....s.ccveccceccssssse £073,000 
Life Premiums ....:....... sedeccsece 184,000 
Interest vis sscilccccuscwevensaes sosnce . 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ......ssseeesees 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE | 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. 
West End Office, 32 COCKSPUR STREET. 


Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


G&T. BARI 
HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage works and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful n Cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. ‘ . 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). , 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E, 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. bree gan f accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers o Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


RAWING and ENGRAVING on WOOD, 


Etehing on Copper. and all kinds of work carefull ied. 
~-J.H.,51 Palace Road, Crouch End. Rebeanie 


ay 
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KETTERING. 


For Erection of a New Temperance Hotel, 
Reesby & Palmer. 


Kettering, for Messrs. 
SAUNDERS, Architect, 
Architect. 


J. Bellamy, Kettering , . 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering . : 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering 
G. Henson, Kettering 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe 

C. Sharman, Kettering . 
E. Barlow, Rothwell . ° 
A. Barlow, Kettering . 
W. J. Payne, Kettering ; 
F, BARLOW, Rothw ell (accepted) 


Kettering. 


ee ee ee @ 
. 


For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa Residences, Head- 
land Road, Kettering, for Mr. Wm. Hanger. 


LONDON. 
For Rebuilding the Marquis of Granby Public House in the 
new Street leading from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury. Messrs. 
WyLson & LONG, Architects, 21 King William Street, 


High Street, 
Mr. CHAS. 
Quantities by the 


W.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. Arthur W. Saville, 
ery 99 Strand, W.C. 
fe Nile nel “i e Kynock . Sg titgl See IE a aa 
2.300 Boo Jerrard yy), : ; : : ‘ «33959. Dio 
2,250 0 0 Belham , ‘ : : + 3949 0° 0 
2,133 0 0 Beale ; ‘ \ S874: S40 
Ee ag sett Walker , ‘ : : s F830 0Fo 
HPA aval oWard.& Lamble oti Ba ROO 1 O40 
2,025 i eae Auley F é ‘ : ; : : 3,690 0 Oo 
; : 2,025 ries Lamble . : - : ; : ‘ 3,650 0 0 
; 1,990 oO Wells cd: Go, + ,- ; 4 ' : - 3,600 0 Oo 
_ i Cook : : ‘ : : ; ‘ SOI OG 
Oldrey ; 3,587 0 O 
Mr. CHAS, Shurmur 3,582 0 O 


For Office Fittings at 6 Finch Lane, E.C., for Mr. Charles 


SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. Quantities by the 
Architect. Deakin. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, 
© Miskin, St. Albans °°. OS £1,980" 00 W.C. Quantities nya 
W. Coates & Son, Thrapstone . Peer GUO Oe JO a oe Pen . . ° . : £275 ome) 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe th5O74-0/0 R ar i ow Lambie . : . ' . Ai Oo oO 
Nicholls Bros., Oakham . 1530770") O aby . ‘ : ; : : ; ‘ 209 15 oO 
S. Hulks, Kettering.  .  . Toa H OO ic tna oot a Lee ALINA Si eee Ca 
W. J. Payne, Kettering : 1,459 0 O,; For Street Paving, Pre 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering 1,379 90 0 Galbraith Street. 
A. Barlow, Kettering ° 1,375 9 9 Victoria Stone Company » B75 71050 
E. Barlow, Rothwell . . : Se hea eS Trickett : =) RO Bie 
C. Sharman, Kettering . ‘ A MEAISS S24 NXO) gh) RUTTY (accepted) : 4 aS a 
G. N. Henson, Kettering . . : SLOW OO Surveyor’s estimate. : ; ’ : . ) FOL 134s 
S. Manby, Kettering. -. +. . selsaar Os 0 Launch Street. ; 
ae Rutty. : ; ‘ ° . 259 1.0 
Reduced Tenders. Victoria Stone Company neti ve T's 249 0 O 
C. Sharman, Kettering . . : - $1,200 0 0 TRICKETT (accepted) . : ; . 248 0'9O 
S. Manby, Kettering . : pn0e Qi2 Surveyor’s estimate. . ‘ Re SSO FeO 
oe g ccepl Ij! fe) 
Be NEON, Kettering “(a pies ae ee For Sanitary Works, Plashet Baek ag St. George-in-the-East. 
et eT a Kirk & Randall : 438 0,0 
pas ‘ 390 Oo. 9 
) ° e e e 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. 20. MED. CORSHAM. Ay BAM eae (accepted) . : 3 A . (343 2a 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on’ | pp ‘ hy 
: Theo: or Alterations to the Assistant Medical Officer’s and Infirmary 
STONE. Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | @pplication Maton’s Aparisaaats: 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W: RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS 


© e| 
The modern and important discovery in the process of making | 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- | f 


known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only 1s. 6d. per 
swt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


ails. ; 
The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- | Rag 


torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- | 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails | 


and free from wasters, they are . found cheaper in actual use than iysl 


common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, | 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient | 
to convince ary one of their super ior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. | 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
**MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. | 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


1) 
a 


A. & W. DERBY (accepted) . : . : 


~ L120 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials: \eobelal), Sak ee Lists,Illustrations, 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E ie “FACTORY —KENSINGTON, 


NDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


fy} Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
q Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower price delivered 
4 ex “‘ship’’ w ithin one month. 
| Sar mp le of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 19. 7d. 
in stamps. Estimate for ‘* laid complete ’’ on receipt of plan. 


WY 
Esper 


NAA AAAAALALAAA 


#)| Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floor 
i Boards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


| VIGERS BROS,, Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, iban Square, Chelsea, S.W. 


A. GARDINER & SONS 
ALL SAINTS IRONWORKS 
i=) BORE S: oO Ob Ores | Large stock of Dry orf wae lee Birch, Doors, Mould- 
Speciquities « 1 aa ae a near Eee tee aoe 
Wrot IRow SHSHES & CRSEMENTS | 
DomE LiGH{S, Consenvixfory Roors| 
FIRE Froop X INSURANCE Doors} 
ECCLESIASTICAL & DomESTIC 
TURNITURE. 
CrtpLocues KES{I 


Z 


ALL KINDS OF 


ante WORK TO ORDER, 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK, 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR {| 


| CHIMNEY - PIECES,| 


mn 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


MATES ox APPLICRTION : 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT. 
Price 2s.—Office : 1/5 Strand, London, W.C, 
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LONDON—continued. 


For Building Houses, for Mr. D. Davy, Leytonstone Road. | For Building Presbyterian Hall, Silloth. 


Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect. 


Robey , . * . : . “oh 887 17 Io 
J. Grover & Sons ‘ 4 : s T7577 104.0 
Bane. ° . . 3 ° 3 eg 5) 0 
Nicholls . : ¢ : A A : é *£,649' 10.0 
Buckle ‘ ‘ ‘ i F f° ISG640 0,0 
Te Seeks: Roberts : : é $ : §'. LG 28) Os 70 
Morter . ‘ ‘ ; iT HOO OO 
Gregar . i PE EOS : F : eral ATONTON AO 
Catley . ‘ ° ‘ 3 : 321,449" 60 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

For Footpath (530 yards), St. Mary’s Road, Market Har- 
borough. Mr. F. D. CLARK, Surveyor, Market Har- 
borough. 

H. Melsom, Birmingham . . : . Ba Aa rt Peta 
J. Smith, Market Harborough . : 7 534 19 I 
G. Chapman, Northampton 513°) 7..to 


FARTHING, LORRIMER & CoO., "London (ac- 
cepted) ° e « s e ° e e 483 100 


MATLOCK. 


For Additions to Royal Hotel, Matlock Bath. Mr. J. NUTTALL, 


Architect, Matlock. Quantities by Mr. F. A’ .A. Smith, 


St. Ann’s "Square, Manchester. 
A. B. Bridge, Matlock (revised tender) . 
Five tenders sent in. 


MELTHAM. 


- 4759. 10 0 


For Re-erection of Royd Edge Mills, Meltham. Messrs. J. 


KIRK & SONS, Architects, ‘Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 

A. Graham, Huddersfield, mason and slater. 
W. Fawcett & Sons, Huddersfield , joiner. 
G,. Garton, Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. 
H. Brook, Huddersfield, ironfounder. 

J. W ilkinson, Meerham, plasterer. 

J. Preston & Sons, Meerham, painter. 


RICHMOND. 


For Enlarging the Free Library Buildings, Richmond, Surrey. 
IF. SIMONDS (accepted ). 


MAKERS TO 


HER 


R. Carruthers, Silloth, painter and glazier . : : S117 
Johnston Bros. , Silloth, plasterers 3 . Tet le Sa 


SILLOTH. 
Mr. GEO. DALE 

OLIVER, Architect, Carlisle and Workington. 

Accepted T. enders. 

J. Johnston, Silloth, builder . . : ° fe bee ge (omar) 
J. Thompson, Silloth, joiner ° : - 174 0 0 
Smith & Son, Carlisle, slater : = rm HHP BO 4 
W. Henderson, Carlisle, plumber es Baie O 

8 
fe) 


SMETHWICK. 
For Sinking a Test Hole and Well at the Site of the Proposed 
Baths, “Smethwick. 


E. B. BATES, Woburn (accepted ). 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Flushing-chamber and 
Ventilator, at the Bitterne Park Estate, for the National 
Liberal Land Company. Mr. G. PooLry, Surveyor, 26 
Charing Cross, S.W. 


A. E. Wickham, Portswood x : . £160 0 oO 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green . | ‘ . LAs, 9! 40 
S. CHAFEN, Rotherhithe (accepted) - ° Bi oe 6 oy ciara) 
STAMFORD. é 
For Painting Interior of Town Hall, Stamford. 
HARE (accepted) .  . ’ : ‘ < «27 lg) 0 
“STOCKTON. 
For Painting Exterior of Borough Hall, Town Hall, &c., 
Stockton. 
S. Broadbank, Stockton : ° ‘ : Ae ECM Cane, 
M. Baldwin, Stockton ° ° « eae ee SO 
Wakefield & Barron, Stockton : oicnae Peabo Ne AO 3 
J. ATKINSON, Stockton (accepted ) ‘ pe SER Ie. 1G 


For Painting Corporation Warehouse, Stockton, 
ATKINSON (accepted). 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 21s. 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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ERIES OF SUITES 


SNOSIYd “SWNISNWN 
‘SWNTASY ‘STVLIdSOH 404 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 


The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 


BUCKINGHAM, sos OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &e. 


MAJESTY, 


SALINS ‘TWlJadS 


i 
fd 
2 
he 
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eee ee 


WANTAGE, BERKS. 

For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot water Heating Apparatus 
for Warming the Parish Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Wantage, Berkshire. 

J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepied). 


WATFORD. 
For Supply of Boiler for Sewage Works, Watford. 
Tron Iron Steel Steel 

punched, drilled. punched. drilled. 
A. Dodman : : “ 5330. 063302-44320 94/320 
Mason & Atlas . . . SH 325 320 329 
TRU & Co. . : . 315 320 — — 
John Bellamy c 2 314 314 304 314 
Shepherd . Z 3 3 . 309 326 310 327 
W. & J. Yates . . f £6305 310 301 305 
J. Whalley i d i » 305 312 295 302 
Oldham Boiler Works Co. «305 310 — 300 
Thos. Pigott & Co. . : 305 313 295 305 
J. & J. Horsfield ‘ : 297 304 290 207 
GALLOWAY & SON (accepted) 295 295 290 290 
Tinker, Shenton & Co. . #295 300 285 290 
Gimson & Co. . : 3  HZ5O 254 250 254 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For the Erection of a Church at Milton, Weston-super-Mare. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Corporation has caused a medal to be struck to com- 
memorate the erection of its new Council Chamber at the 
Guildhall. The medal has been designed and executed by Mr. 
Allan Wyon, of Regent Street, chief engraver of Her Majesty’s 
seals, and bears on the obverse a view of the interior of the 
chamber, which nearly fills the whole of this side of the medal. - 
The outer segments are occupied with the City arms, Crest, 
and supporters, and_ bear the inscription, ‘‘ The new Council- 
chamber, Guildhall, London, opened October 2, 1884.” The 
name of the architect, Mr. Horace Jones, also appears on this 
side. The design of the reverse consists of an allegorical 
representation of the Council, and is composed of a figure 
symbolising the City of London, standing on a low platform in 
front of the civic chair, attended by Commerce and Justice, and 
turning towards various personages typical of learning, liber- 
ality, and liberty. In the exergue are placed the City mace, 
the sword, and the cap of maintenance, over which appears a 
scroll bearing the motto of the City, “‘ Domine dirige nos.” 
The medal is 3 inches in diameter. 


AN important addition has just been made to the Tunbridge 
Gasworks in the shape of a new gas-holder, capable of storing 
as much as 92,000 cubic feet of gas atatime. The structure 
was built by Messrs. R. Dempster & Sons, of Elland, Yorkshire. 


Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER, Architects, Weston-super- 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 
Mr. B. WILLIAMS, of 19 Paternoster Row, E.C., has lately 


Song written by Felix Gerard. 
With. violin or harmonium 


accompaniment.—A graceful melody in strong sympathy with 
the words, while the accompaniment is at once tasteful and 


A pretty and effective polka. By James 


Mare. Quantities supplied. 
J. Wilcox, Weston-super-Mare. . . ei Gey [seme ns, 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol : : ‘ “ Shy Yee bok 
J. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare ° e eel lie Lae Occ) 
Durnford & Son, Bristol . ‘ . ° eI loys OO 
J. Vowles, Weston-super-Mare . . . - 1,144 © © | published the following :— 
A. Krauss, Bristol . 4 : ° : PPT TOa ro “Valley of Shadows.” 
R. Lewis, Weston-super-Mare . ° . - 1,089 10 ©] Composed by Odoardo Barri. 
€. Addicott, Weston-super-Mare . : 5 281,005 10-0 
T. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare : . sO gre OLnO 
R. Shorney, Weston-super-Mare . . » 995 O O| effective. 
G. DYER, Weston-super-Mare (accepted) . re On0e CO ~O “Good News.” 

B. Helsby. 


WIMBLEDON. 


For the Construction of Stoneware Pipe Sewer 
Water-drain, Lambton Road, Wimbledon. 


G. NEAL, Wandsworth (accepted) . 


“ Sunset Valse.” By Frederick Mullen.—Exceedingly pretty, 


and Surface | and ought to be as 


AAS EGO 


popular as its sister valse “ Vis-a-Vis,” 


arranged and printed in a most effective manner, the front page 
being a model of artistic taste. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
$2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bits or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Esratss, with or withcut Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Grrtiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TABLEs, upon application. 


eR NEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


_ Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
s. S. PHILLIPS. 


“SANITAS” | 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


£ Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 

’ Exhibition, 1881. 

Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream. Fumigators, &c., &c. 

AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 

| BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, 
CORSHAM DOWN, i SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., ConsHaM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SS SSCOOSOSSESESOOSS SLOSS OOO SO SSO OOO COS 


LE Xe GED 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * 
kx «xxe ex SKYLIGHTS & 
SS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required. 
No Zinc, |lRoN, oR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PLP PPPS LS SLD L LILLE LL 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* & # * * PARTIGULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
PSST SS SSS SCOCE SESS SSS SCOS PESO CSSSOCSOOSS; 


* OK OF 


| WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE] 
QUARRIES. 


‘ 43 Cannon St (Opposite Mansion House Station). E.G. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


ae Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso§ 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 


Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 


nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MuscorTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 

uarries 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("eirsterwen'. S76:"south 
Y MECN LS ERT SO EE Ne a NEES EES ek. 


ales, 
\ 


VENTILATION; 


_The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 
OF THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“t SANITATION, LONDON.” 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 
‘BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 


IMAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY. 


PICTOR and SONS, 
BOX, SiO, WILTS. 


“To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRI 


to their 
LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


IRON DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


HiLw & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c. 


WORKS_ HALIFAX. 
3 SUCCESSORS TO THR 
ORIGINAL ‘WATSON’S” VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testiponials, &c., on application 
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“Gardenia Schottische.” By Percy Lester.—A very pretty 
schottische, and tastefully and artistically arranged. 

“Tvy Leaves.” Valse by J. W. Slater. Can be had for 
orchestra or brass band.—Pretty and effective. Should be and 
no doubt will be a great favourite. 


Mr. Frederick Pitman, of 20 Paternoster Row, E.C., has 
just published the following :— 

“ Apropos Gavotte.” By Jessie Morrison. Arranged for 
piano, organ, violin, orchestra, and full band.—Is not beyond 
the capacity of moderate players, but only requires delicacy of 
touch and good taste. 

“ Dawning of Love.” Valse by Reginald Foy.—This is a 
very pretty and effective piece, yet simple, and is within the 
reach of most players. 

“Bon Ton.” New polka. By Leonard Gautier.—A very 
pretty polka, and one that should become a great favourite. 

“Summer Dreams.” An exceedingly effective piece: 
Jessie Morrison,.—Written in the composer’s best style. 

“Pitman’s Dance Album,” containing sixteen popular dances, 
violin solos, and “ Pitman’s Musical Monthly,” are undoubtedly 
a very useful selection. They are printed and arranged in the 
publisher’s best style, and should have a very large sale. 


Messrs. Metzler & Co., of 42 Great Marlborough Street, 
have just published “ The Arrow and the Song.” Words by 
Longfellow. Music by Ch. Gounod.—The music is in the com- 
poser’s best style. Both words and music are most suitable to 
one another. We consider that no further recommendation is 
necessary than the composer’s name. This being no doubt one 
of his best compositions, we feel convinced that it will have a 
large sale, and will become a great favourite and be exceedingly 
popular. 


By 


BURNS’ HOUSE, DUMFRIES. 


SOME uneasiness has been occasioned in the public mind of 
Dumfries by reports as to an intention to pull down or re-model 
the house in which Robert Burns spent the last two or three 
years of his life, and in which he died. The house stands in 
a narrow thoroughfare off St. Michael Street, which was 
formerly known as Mill Street, but is now called after the poet. 
It is a modest, two-storey, white-painted dwelling, several steps 
above the present level of the street, and is occupied by the 
master of the Industrial School, which it adjoins, It appears 


that recently several rents were observed in the back wall and 
north-west gable, and that at one of the corners it is as much 
as 44 inches off the perpendicular. A joiner who was con- 
sulted gave it as his opinion that the gable was dangerous and 
should be rebuilt. He considered that the damage was caused 
by the outer wall having been “ under-footed” at some distant 
date, and might also be partly attributed to the subsidence of a 
drain. The foundation soil, moreover, is sandy. The com- 
mittee of the Industrial School, who have charge of 
the building, have engaged Mr. Crombie, architect, to 
make a _ professional report ,on . the. subject. Mean- 
time all fear of the demolition of, the building may be 
dismissed, as the present owners. are, taken bound to 
maintain it by the deed which conveyed the property to them. 
The house and several others adjoining were purchased by 
Colonel William Nicol Burns, son of the poet, out of respect for 
his father’s memory. In 1858 he. sold part of the property to. 
the Dumfries and Maxwelltown Education Society for the sum 
of 2357 as asite for the Industrial School, which they esta- 
blished under the original name of the Ragged School. Colonel 
Burns retained in his own possession only the house in which. 
his father had died; and, in order to insure that it would be 
properly cared for after his decease, he, by a deed dated in 
1858, bequeathed the house to the Committee of the Education 
Society, subject to the conditions that they should inaintain 
and keep it in repair, should also keep the Burns mausoleum in 
St. Michael’s churchyard in repair, and should pay a certain 
annuity of 20/., according to specified conditions. 


THE ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD IMPROVEMENT. 


DURING the Wardmotes, as appears from the detailed reports, 
various matters of public interest were discussed at some of the 
meetings, but the proposed improvement in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard was the most prominent topic. At Bishopsgate, Mr. G. N. 
Johnson, chairman of the City Commission of Sewers, in reply 
to a question on the subject, said the citizens were not aware of 
what was really contemplated. It was solely an improvement 
to open up St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was not urged that it was 
necessary for the traffic, and he did not believe it was. It was 
a first step towards an elaborate scheme for the enlargement of 
the area all round the cathedral for the purpose of making a 
fine site of it. If they began it they would have to continue it, 


Wt we 
wl + Py Mats 
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T, LIMITED, 


ID BROZHERS & IMPORTERS, 


WY © 
101 LEADENHALIL. STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


Telephone—No. 586. Telegraphie Address—Stadacona, London. 


A LARGE ann WELL-ASSORTED STOCK or ALL DESCRIPTIONS anp SIZES or 


BATTENS, SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, FLOORING, &c. 


YELLOW AND WHITH, FROM 
SUNDSWALL, 


SOROKA, 
GEFLE, 


ST. PETERSBURG, 
SODERHAMN, HERNOSAND, &c, &c. 
QUEBEC AND OTHER CANADIAN PORTS. 
HARDWOODS. 
| BIRCH, 
MAHOGANY, | ASH, OAK-WAINSCOT, 


BLACK WALNUT, | OAK, &c., &C. 


PITCH PINE: PLANKS, BOARDS AND TIMBER. FIR TIMBER: DANTZIC AND MEMEL. 
MOULDINGS AND DOORS. PINE AND SPRUCE DEALS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Price Lists forwarded by Post, and on application at our Offices. 


BRYANT, POWIS AND BRYANT, LIMITED, 


PLANKS, 


ARCHANGEL, 
MESANE, 
ONEGA, 


TEAK, ELM, 
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and it would cost a million of money without in the least | 


benefiting the citizens at large. The whole advantage would 
accrue to two classes—first, those who wished to obtain a 
better view of St. Paul’s ; and, secondly, the landowners whose 
back premises would be brought to the front by the removal of 
the intervening houses. The Commission had determined not 
to do it, and he trusted the Wardmote would concur in their 
decision. A resolution condemning the expenditure of the 
ratepayers’ money for the proposed improvement was carried 
at the instance of Mr. Palmer, who insisted that such a work 
should not be carried out until, by law, the freeholders, who did 
mot now pay rates, were made to pay one-half of the cost. 

In Aldgate Wardmote the subject was alluded to. Mr. 
Deputy Burnell urged that it was the duty of the Commission 
to carry out the improvements which were on hand, and then to 
turn their attention to others. Mr. Under-Sheriff Rose-Innes 
also thought that all the important improvements, such as the 
widening of Ludgate Hill, should be finished before anything 
else was done. Mr. Dresser Rogers, chairman of the City 
Lands Committee, said those who spoke and wrote about 
the improvements in St. Paul’s Churchyard did not know the 
amount of compensation which would have to be paid. Some 
had said that it would be carried out for 100,000/, but he 
estimated it at 600,000/._ While he was prepared to go on with 
improvements, he would like to see them confined to reasonable 
limits. On the motion of Mr. Horner, it was resolved unani- 
mously that, in view of the many unfinished improvements in 
the City, especially the west end of Fenchurch Street, the 
Wardmote was of opinion that the proposed setting back of 
buildings at the eastern end of St. Paul’s Churchyard was not 
opportune at the present time, if it were to be paid for out of 
the rates. F 

In Candlewick Ward, Mr. Knightley thought it erroneous 
to estimate that the land could be purchased for 200,000/, The 
small piece of land that had already been denuded of its 
buildings was let at an annual ground-rent of 5,000/., which, if 
capitalised, would mean 20,000/., in addition to the compensa- 
tion to the builder, architect, and others. He should like to 
see it done if the City’s purse would bear the strain, but was 
afraid it could not. Mr. Henry Greene said the Cathedral 
authorities had no money from which they could contribute 
towards the improvement ; whilst the total contribution of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works towards improvements in the 
City was only 30,000/. a year, and of that one-seventh was paid 
by the ratepayers of the City. It was really an imperial, and 


not a local question. .He did not see a chance of getting any- 
thing either from the Government or the Board of Works, and 
although the improvement would be a grand one, the expense 
would be enormous. 

In Castle Baynard Ward Mr. Deputy McKinlay said if the 
improvement could be accomplished it would be a great achieve- 
ment, but he thought that before they entered into such a large 
scheme they might, in the first place, undertake the long-con- 
templated improvement in St. Paul’s Chain, Godliman Street, 


' and Bennet’s Hill, where the new frontages would very largely 


recoup them for the initial outlay. Mr. Pritchard said the im- 
provement might be effected now at acost of half a milllon ; 
but if it were deferred, and large warehouses were in the 
interval to be erected on the site, the expense would probably 
be increased to a million and a half. Now or never was the 
time. Mr. McGeagh said the greater portion of the property 
belonged to the Mercers’ Company, which had an income of 
80,0007. a year, and the company would show very good sense 
as well as public spirit by presenting its property in the locality 
to the Corporation. The rest of the property belonged to the 
Corporation, and, if that were the case, he did not see any great 
difficulty in carrying out the improvement. It would be a 
crying scandal to allow buildings to be erected on the site and 
not to take the most favourable opportunity of throwing open 
the finest architectural structure in Europe. 

In Farringdon Ward Within Sir Benjamin Phillips un- 
hesitatingly said that the Corporation ought not to be backward 
in the matter. It had carried out, and was continuing to carry out, 
great useful and noble works. The only question involved was 
one of money, and as the City had very large obligations, they 
ought to adequately discharge them. He hoped that the move- 
ment would gain strength, and that most of those present would 
live to see the improvement effected. 

A strong resolution in favour of carrying out the projected 
improvement was carried unanimously. 


FIRECLAY TRADE IN LEEDS, 


THE fireclay trade, in its several branches has, says the local 
Mercury, on the whole kept fairly steady, and the workers have 
been fully employed. Prices have been constantly tending 
* downwards, and are far from being as remunerative as they 
should be, considering the capital embarked. In sanitary 


ROTTMANN, STROME & CO.'S 
JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 


Gold Medal Awarded 


International 


Bronze Medal Awarded, 


International 


Health Exhibition, 1884. 


Health Exhibition, 1884. 


SPECIALITIES IN CEILING DESIGNS AND WHITE AND GOLD COLOURINGS. 


PANELS. 


1 


49—51 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—YOKOHAMA (Japan). 


SCREENS. | DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. | 
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pipes prices have reached such a low level as to render it ENGLISH HOMES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


almost impossible to produce at a profit. In this district the 
pipes produced are of good quality, owing to the materials | WHEN Sir John Falstaff went recruiting into Gloucestershire 

used. Makers are, in the meantime, turning their attention to | he paid a visit to an old comrade of his, a country squire, one 

other branches of the trade. Production has more or less been | Justice Shallow, who lived in such a house as we will now 

affected by the desire for retrenchment on the part of traders examine. Its outer dooris approached by an avenue of newly- 

using these various commodities. The demand for gas retorts | planted trees, and itself opens into a court enclosed by a far- 

is more or less steady year by year, owing to the regularity | stretching stone balustrade. Above the door is the coat-of- 

with which they have to be renewed. Nothing more has been | arms of Shallow—the twelve luces—the fresh-water fish of 

done, however, than has been absolutely necessary. The | which the justice was so proud, although, good man, he cheer- 

remark applies in an increased degree with respect to firebricks | fully admitted that the salt-water fish was an old coat too. 

and furnace linings for iron and steel works, as in these depart- | Some Shallows of the richer sort had large entrance lodges to 

ments trade has been more ‘or less depressed all through the | their outer courts, such as may be seen at Charlcote, near 

year. Ironmasters have in many cases a number of furnaces | Stratford-on-Avon, where the Sir Thomas Lucy lived who 

damped down or altogether standing idle, and this necessarily | caught Shakespeare stealing his deer. Others, again, would 

reduces renewals to a minimum. In sanitary ware the trade | have no court at all, and, consequently, would need neither 

has also been quiet, except for such specialities as are | door nor entrance-lodge in the wall thereof; but, in a house 

within the production of a few firms. Here trade has been | with any pretensions to be considered a mansion, there would 

fairly good. The Leeds makers are likely to hold their own, | most probably be a courtyard. 

and the making of baths and other domestic appliances has of On the other side of the court lies the house, fair, square, 

recent years received considerable impetus in the neighbour- | and symmetrical, with a projecting gabled wing on either side, 

hood. The production of glazed bricks:has kept pace with the | a porch in the middle, and here and there a canted bay window 

demand, which on the whole is extending, architects and | serving to relieve the general squareness of the building. The 

engineers finding they are able to secure results sufficiently | windows have narrow lights and thick stone mullions and tran-. 
satisfactory to justify a more extended use of clean and glazed | somes, for people were then hardly alive to those beauties of 
surfaces. It is not improbable that the demand is therefore | prospect which afterwards led them to adopt the wide and lofty 

likely to increase, as sanitary arrangements receive more ex- | sashes of the palmy days when Queen Anne (who is now dead) 

tended consideration. The demand for red bricks all through } sat upon the throne. 

the year has been poor, and prices have ruled extremely low. Each floor is marked by a string or cornice of more or less 

In the more artistic branch of business, such as is carried on at | incorrect Classic profile, while the summit is crowned by an 

Burmantofts, the progress made has been fairly satisfactory, and } open balustrade running from one dainty gablet to another, and 

the trade done sufficient to warrant a belief that in the artistic | connecting together the great chimney-stacks which rear them- 

as well as in the more directly utilitarian productions of | selves aloft in the semblance of Classic columns. At intervals 

fireclay the Leeds district is well calculated to hold its own. | along the balustrade and at every corner where it starts on a 

Burmantofts faience has obtained a good position in English | new career, rise square pedestals, supporting perhaps an 

and other markets as a permanent decoration. In decorative | heraldic animal, perhaps an urn, perhaps merely a ball, but 

pottery a considerable business has been done, and not only in | always serving to give rhythm to the composition. In the 

England but in the States and other foreign markets it has | blank spaces of the walls below you may frequently see niches 

acquired a high reputation for artistic excellence of design and | containing an unflattering image of some ancient worthy—a 

colour. On the whole, fireclay productions presented for the | monarch, a soldier, a philosopher, or a poet—or else the coun- . 
year a fair return, and workpeople have found fairly regular | terfeit presentment of one of the heathen gods, which, if it be 

employment. Should other trades which practically make a | a faithful likeness, wraps one in unspeakable wonder at the awe 

market for fireclay products show greater signs of activity, the 
effect would at once be felt, as stocks are not heavy, and there * A paper read by Mr, J. A. Gotch at a meeting of the Archi- 
has been no over-production in the district. tectural Association. 


———— 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 


J Ce WARMLAIR 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than an¥ 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


“©9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884, 

‘“‘Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, Schagy a. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richar@ 

Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

‘DEAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It ig 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. . 

“ DeAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are‘the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. 

“ DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
930nomical and efficientthat I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibiuion, 1885 :—‘‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising: 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’ | 
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those deities inspired. Perhaps the frieze of the cornice con- 
tains a long legend couched in the Latin tongue, but more 
frequently is to be found something short and pithy over the 
door or on some of the panels that embellish the porch. 
Entering the porch, we find at the other end a nail-studded 
door with a primitive knocker in the shape of a ball of iron 
hanging by a chain at a convenient length to fall upon one of 
the largest of the nails. 

The porch leads into a vestibule or passage, one side of 
which is formed by a handsome carved screen, sometimes of 
stone, but generally of oak, separating it from the hall; the 
other side is a solid wall, in which appears the buttery hatch. 
This arrangement is universal : the passage, never more than 
12 feet wide and generally only 4 feet or 5 feet, with the hall on 
one side of it and the buttery on the other. There was as yet no 
entrance-hall, as we understand it, that is,a cold waste space 
devoted to hats and coats, hard chairs, a barometer, and a few 
bad pictures, though that feature was shortly to appear ; but 
there was always this passage connecting the entrance with the 
servants’ offices, and being in reality part ‘of the great hall cut off 
by the screen. 

The buttery is described in Bailey’s “‘ Dictionary” as “a 
place where victuals are set up,” and its importance is mani- 
fested by the prominent place accorded to it on all plans of the 
period. Dinner was served from here, and food (particularly of 
a liquid nature) was dispensed to all who had any claim to it, 
and to many who had not. One of the virtues of the “old 
worshipful gentleman” of the seventeenth-century song was that 
he had ‘an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the hooks.” This 
ancient arrangement and the use of passage, buttery, and hall may 
still be seen in many of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The hall itself was one of the chief features of a seventeenth- 
century house. In its position and size it was a survival from 
those days when the common hall served as feeding and sleep- 
ing place for the whole household; but by the time of which 
we treat to-night the servants had been removed to their own 
separate department, and the family alone used the hall, except 
on occasions of festivity. The aspect of such a hall is tolerably 
familiar to all of us—a large, lofty apartment, panelled half way 
up to where the great roof springs from wall to wall, leaving its 
highest spaces filled with the gloom of low light and much 
smoke. Its walls are hung, as the old song just quoted says, 


With pikes and guns and bows, 
With old swords and bucklers that had borne many shrewde blows. 
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At one end is the screen through which we passed from the 
passage, panelled throughout and rich with fantastic carving. 
Over it is the minstrels’ gallery, already beginning to sink into 
silence, but carrying on as yet the ancient traditions of the 
“ joyous science.” At the other end is the dais, where at meal- 
times the master sits in state. The dais is another survival 
from old times, but it still occurs in many of the new houses of 
the period. It is simply a step, some 4 inches or 5 inches in 
height, stretching across the room. Almost invariably one end 
of the dais terminates in a large bay window commanding a 
view of the entrance court. The rest of this side of the hall is. 
taken up with large windows running up to the start of the 
roof, and filled with coloured glass where the sunlight sparkles. 
amid the scales of the twelve luces of the Shallows, or gilds the 
lines of some pale face looking out from a pearl-decked head- 
dress. Over against these brilliant pictures, whose hues are led by 
the wintry sun across its fantastic front, is the fireplace—a cavern: 
wherein a tree-trunk may be burned. Its chimney-piece, like 
the screen, is panelled all over, sometimes in wood, sometimes 
in stone. It abounds in wreaths, and knots, and ribands ; in 
grotesque heads growing out of curious pilasters, and crowned 
with Ionic volutes; in panels of jewels, and straps, and scrolls. 
Perhaps all this wealth of carving is only a magnificent frame 
to the family arms: perhaps it serves to surround statues of 
some classic abstraction, /ustitia or Prudentia, Arithmetica or 
Geometria ; something sententious it is sure to be, if only a 
Latin motto. If the central object be the family arms, most 
likely there will be two shields ; one without any quarterings, 
bearing simply the arms of the family as a family ; the other 
being the arms of the particular member of the family who 
caused the work to be done, and setting forth all his descents. 
and alliances unto the third and fourth generation, and yet 
further. The screen, too, among its many ornaments, will have 
the family device, and so will the panelled ceiling. The house 
was built for the family, and proclaims its purpose at every 
turn. The arms, the crest, or the motto occurs in every pos- 
sible place ; in gables, in finials, on the parapet, on the water- 
spouts, on the weather-cock, on the sun-dial. They are carved 
on the screen, they are painted on the windows, they are 
moulded in the plaster friezes, they are cunningly wrought in 
the escutcheons of the locks. The family animal. grins at you 
from the gate-post, he sits open-mouthed on the newels of the 
staircase, you lay hold of him when you poke the fire. 

From the hall several doors lead in different directions. 
Through the screen where we entered is the way to the 
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servants’ department. From the dais end the private apart- 
ments are approached, and access to the upper rooms is 
obtained. It will at once be seen, therefore, that the family 
occupied one side of the house and the servants the other, their 
common meeting-ground being the hall. Sometimes, indeed, 
the servants were relegated to the basement, and all the offices 
were underground, an arrangement constituting (so far as I 
know) an entirely new departure in house planning at that time. 
But, asa rule, they were located on the ground floor, and their 
department was usually on a large scale. Country houses in 
the seventeenth century had to depend entirely on their own 
resources. They had to provide their own butchers and 
bakers, grocers and brewers. The larger houses had such 
offices as these :—Laundry, dairy, cheese-room, brew-house, 
malt-house, hop-house, slaughter-house, fish-house, and bake- 
house, which shows that they could not rely on the visits of 
either the washer-woman, the wine and spirit merchant, the 
butcher, the fishmonger, or the baker. Of course, the principal 
apartment on the servants’ side was the kitchen, almost always 
a large room with an enormous fireplace (in the chimney of 
which the smoke- jack turned), and often an oven. Next tothe 
kitchen was the “ pastry,” a smaller room containing two ovens 
—a large one anda small. Reference is made to this obsolete 
apartment in one of the plays of the time, where it is a recom- 
mendation of the heroine as a wife that “ she can do pretty 
well in the pastry.” Then there were the pantry, the dry 
larder, the wet larder, and the boulting-house, or place for 
boulting-meal, that is, separating the meal from the bran. 
Very frequently there was a “surveying place,” which was 
probably a serving-room ; and in some houses may be found a 
“‘servants’ day-room,” a “hall for hynds,” a place for pewter, 
a scullery, and a spicery. These, however, were only to be 
met with in the larger houses; but in every house were the 
kitchen, the pastry, the larders, and the buttery, with its stairs 
down to the cellar. These were essentials even in small houses. 
‘Reference has already been made to the importance of the 
buttery; the presiding genius of that place had a position 
ne to his environment.: The butler was the prin- 

cipal servant, and acted as major domo. He had command of 
the cellars, ‘the food, and the household stores. He is the 
favoured servant in the stage plays, and is left in charge when 
the master goes away. He looks after the young gentlemen, 
and in one place one of the fraternity tells us how these youths 


would sometimes cut their supper in the kitchen, and take it to | 


the buttery to eat and to wash down with a good draught of ale. 
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Let us now again cross the hall and go to the family apart- 
ments. Here we find a parlour, or a “summer parlour” and a 
“winter parlour,” though not unfrequently the winter parlour 
is on the same side as the kitchen, perhaps with a view of 
insuring hotter dinners. There is sometimes a special “ dining- 
chamber, ” which shows that the hall was gradually losing its 
old character of the eating-place, and becoming an entrance 
merely. If the house were large, it would perhaps have a 
“ withdrawing-chamber” and a “smoking-room” for the con- 
sumption of ‘the new and fashionable weed, tobacco. Many 
country houses had a “chapel” in them; some had also a 
“chaplain’s room” and his “study”: but these luxuries were 
reserved for the more wealthy. 

Of staircases there was no lack. There were always two, 
one for the family and one for the servants, and in the larger 
houses they seem to have been put wherever there was a little 
spare space. They were one of the features in which the old 
workmen delighted, and which gave them some scope for 
design. They were broad and easy of ascent. From landing 
to landing they went, seven or eight steps ata time; at every 
turn there was a, great newel-post, a solid mass of wood, 
panelled and moulded, and sometimes carved ; from newel to 
newel stretched a massive handrail, wide and deep ; ; and from it 
to the string-board the space was filled with thick-set balusters, 
fat, round, and substantial, No thin, winding mahogany hand- 
rail with « inch-square bar balusters, every tenth of wrought 
iron,” and a mean wreathed end at the bottom, but everything 
solid, broad, and monumental. Indeed, the grandeur was 
sometimes carried beyond the strict limits of common sense, 
for after gaining the principal floor you may sometimes see the 
same grand stairs sweeping away up to the empty attics. 

The first room that claims our attention upstairs is the 
gallery. This is a feature peculiar to the times. Every house 
having any pretensions to be considered a family residence had 
its gallery, which was always as long as the house would by 
any means allow. Not infrequently the house was planned 
with the express purpose of obtaining a very long gallery, and 
there were many houses where it was as much as 180 feet or 
200 feet long. It almost invariably occupied the whole of one 


_ flank of the house, thereby obtaining light down one long side © 


and at the two ends. The next important room was the 
** Great Chamber,” which seems to have been a particularly 
large bedroom. The rest of the floor was taken up with bed- 
chambers, or “lodgings,” as they were designated. 

All these rooms, as well as the parlours, were either panelled 
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with wood or else hung with tapestry, setting forth with singular 
impartiality legends from the Bible, heathen mythology, and 
ancient history. The following, for instance, are taken from a 
contemporary list :—Storie of Susanna, the prodigal child, Saul, 
Tobie, Hercules, Lady Fame, hawking and hunting, Jezabell, 
Judith and Holofernes, David, Abraham, Hippolitus, Alexander 
the Great, Jacob, and so forth: a curious medley of subjects 
sacred and profane. When Borachio was holding that dis- 
course with Conrade on the fashion, which led to their arrest 
by the doughty Dogberry, he talked of the “shaven Hercules 
in the smirched, worm-eaten tapestry.” And Spenser describes 
the walls of Busyrane as being covered with the conquests of 
naughty little Dan Cupid ; and in those princely rooms he tells 
us :— 
Round about the walls, yclothed were 

With goodly arras of great majesty, 

Woven with gold and silke, so close and nere 

That the rich metall lurked privily 

As faining to be hidd from envious eye : 

Yet here, and there, and everywhere, unwares 

it shewed itselfe, and shone unwillingly ; 

Like a discoloured snake, whose hidden snares 

Through the greene gras his long bright burnisht back declares. 


It was behind such arras that Polonius rashly concealed 

himself to overhear Hamlet’s interview with his mother, and 
paid for his indiscretion with his life. And it was behind 
similar hangings, but of a humbler kind, that Falstaff fell 
asleep when he took his ease in his inn, and thereby gave 
Prince Hal an opportunity of picking his pocket of the tavern 
bill which showed how he had swallowed. but a ha’porth of 
bread to such an intolerable deal of sack. 

These hangings were carried from place to place when the 
family removed from one of their houses to another. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Wit without Money,” a great lady 
determines suddenly to leave town for her country house. 


cloak laid out in readiness ; she begs Walter to tuck her little 
box up behind the coach ; to see that the coachman earries hex 
dog carefully, and that Oliver packs her looking-glass discreetly, 
and is careful that her curls travel well. But suddenly the 
order for departure is countermanded, my lady has changed 
her mind, and all the bustle subsides into contented quiet. 
From this busy scene of a seventeenth-century household 
let us turn to another and more peaceful picture, drawn by the 
hand of Shakespeare. The scene is a bedchamber: in a great 
oak bedstead, with panelled head and a tester supported by 
huge and bulbous posts, lies the sweet Imogen, reading by the 
light of a taper in a book of classic mythology. On the rush- 
strewn floor, at a little distance, is a great trunk, where the 
villanous Iachimo lies concealed. He himself afterwards 
described the chamber to Imogen’s poor credulous husband, 
when boasting of a conquest he never made :— 
Her bedchamber was hang’d 

With tapestry of silk and silver; the story, 

Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman. 

Rigas tec eaten sunie The chimney 

Is south the chamber ; and the chimneypiece 

Chaste Dian bathing ; never saw I figures 

So likely to report themselves. meats 

The roof o’ the chamber 

With golden cherubims is fretted. Her andirons 

(I had forgot them) were two winking cupids 

Of silver, each on one foot standing. 


The picture is truly drawn. The great chamber, with its fretted 
ceiling, its tapestried walls, its carved chimneypiece, and the 
winking cupids of andirons. The beautiful spotless lady read- 
ing in bed, and presently the stealthy Iachimo creeping from 
his trunk and making his infernal notes. 

Reading in bed was a practice not infrequently indulged in 
even in those days. In an old hall in Worcestershire is still to 
be seen a sixteenth-century bedstead, with a head formed of 


panelling with wide ledges. On the panels are painted alle- 
gorical pictures, now difficult to define, and more difficult to 
understand. In this bed some seventeenth-century person had 
lain awake to read, and for the better deciphering of his text 
had lodged his candle on one of the broad ledges. Perhaps 
the book was dull, perhaps a long day in the open air had 
wearied him, but he seems to have fallen asleep once upon a 
time, and to have suffered his candle to fall down and set fire 
to the wood, for there the charred ledges are, and there a poor 
scorched allegory. 


The whole household is thrown into confusion : Ralph calls to 
Roger to help down with the hangings; Roger cannot go 
because he is packing the trunks ; Humphrey is looking after 
my lady’s wardrobe, and must, perforce, leave to some one else 
the task of getting down the boxes in the gallery and the 
coach cushions. ‘The fact is the men, one and all, detest the 
idea of leaving the pleasant town for the dull country. The 
carts come, but there is no one to load them ; the stuff lies in 
the hall, the plate is all packed, and above the bustle is heard 
the voice of my lady’s sister, wanting her hat, her fan, and her 
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We have now looked through the inside of the house; we 
have seen the great hall; we have been through the kitchen, 
and have looked into the stone ovens of the pastry; we have 
chatted with the butler amid the good things of the buttery; 
we have passed through the panelled parlours hung with family 
portraits ; we have ascended the broad stairs and traversed the 
long gallery ; we have examined the tapestry of the bedrooms 
and the great oak bedsteads. Let us now go out of doors and 
look at the gardens. 

In front of the house is the court through which we first 
entered. It is partly enclosed by the projecting wings of the 
house, and partly by the stone balustrade, coped at a con- 
venient height to lean upon. Flagged paths cross from one 
‘door to another, and the quarters between are of close-cropped 
grass, in strict accordance with Lord Bacon’s instructions. 
“Let not the court be paved,” says he, “for that striketh up a 
great heat in summer and much cold in winter.” It was in sucha 
court that Falstaff—in whose company we recently entered the 
precincts—inspected the ragged recruits procured for him by 
Justice Shallow, and finally selected the four worst, because 
they were not able to buy themselves off. On the kitchen side 
of the house is the woodyard, with its outbuildings screening it 
from observation. This is an important place, for it contains 
the fue] for the whole household, and from it, as the song says, 


Tom bears logs into the hall, 


wood being the principal fuel in those days, and “a sea-coal 
fire” a circumstance to remember things by. On a third side 
is the orchard, reaching quite up to the house and offering 
delightful facilities for a stroll. Our friend the justice appreci- 
ated this, and after a very early supper, as the custom then was, 
took his guest out into the garden. “Nay,” says he, ‘you 
shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last 
year’s pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of carraways and 
so forth—and then to bed.” ‘“’Fore God,’ replies Falstaff, 
looking across at the house glowing in the evening sun, “ you 
have here a goodly dwelling and a rich.” “ Barren, barren, 
barren ; beggars all, beggars all, Sir John ; marry, good air ”— 
and so they sat themselves down in the arbour and chatted 
and sang till Ancient Pistol came upon them with the news of 
King Henry’s death. 

On the fourth side is the garden itself, filled with old- 
fashioned sweet-smelling flowers, some of which wave beneath 
the casements of the parlour-bay, and shake their delicate 
odours into the panelled room. .We may. read what these 


flowers were in the poetry of the time; we know them all 
to-day, and, fortunately, are getting to know them better year 
by year as the fashion of “bedding-out” declines. They were 
rosemary and rue, carnations and streaked gilliflowers, such as 
Perdita enumerates in the “ Winter’s Tale” :— 


Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises, weeping. . . . Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one ! 


Some of these grew at their own sweet will; some were 
carefully disposed in geometrical patterns in square beds with 
narrow walks between, forming a large and fragrant sea of | 
dancing colour. Such formal arrangements may be seen on a 
few contemporary house-plans, the architect occasionally 
varying the prose of stone and lime with the poetry of the 
garden. Then, round the large open space thus brilliantly set, 
went terraces, and deep-shaded alleys, artfully contrived on a 
framing of carpenter’s work. It was the remembrance of his 
garden that stirred the heart of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“ Noble Gentleman,” when weary of town he cried out for 
the country, “ where quietly,” as he says— 


Free from the clamour of the troubled court, 
We may enjoy our own green-shadow’d walks, 
And keep a moderate diet without art. 


Such was the home of a squire early in the seventeenth 
century. The picture is not drawn from one particular house, but 
some of its features may still be found in any Jacobean mansion. 
In such a house must have lived John Hampden. The home 
of Francis Tresham, who was concerned in the Gunpowder 
Plot, exists to this day, and it is not unlike the house and 
garden we have just examined; the country-house of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was another of the same kind. Now let us 
give a brief glance of a little town-house which was to have 
been built in St. James’s for the last-mentioned gentleman. 

It is a square house, measuring only some 41 feet each 
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way. Onthe ground floor it is divided into four quarters occu- 


' pied respectively by the hall, the parlour, the kitchen, the | 


You are then in the central court, which is about 105 feet 
square, and would itself hold four houses of the size of Sir 


pantry, and larder. Of these the hall and parlour are somewhat | Walter Raleigh’s. Advancingacross this court, you ascend an 


larger than the other two quarters. The entrance is through a 
porch projecting from the middle of one side. There is in this 
case no passage leading from the porch, the door opens into 
the hall itself. Opposite the front door is the door of a 
vestibule leading to the kitchen and offices, and to a staircase 
in the middle ofthe house. On the same side as this latter door 
is the fireplace, and beyond that another door leading to the 
parlour and to another staircase contained in a square turret 
projecting from the middle of that side of the house. 

There is here, therefore, as before, the hall communicating 
at one end with the offices, at the other with the parlour and 
staircase. The kitchen (about 18 feet by 16 feet) has the usual 
large fireplace and oven, but there is no pastry and no buttery. 
On this side of the house there is also a projecting staircase for 
the use of the servants. Outside, therefore, the house is sym- 
metrical. In the middle of each side is a projection, which in 
two cases contains a staircase, and in the other two is a porch 
(for there is a porch out of the parlour to balance the front 
porch, and leading into the garden). On either side of these 
projections is a shallow bay window, making two to each side. 
The hall has two bay windows, the parlour two, the kitchen 
two, the pantry one, and the larder one. An unnecessary 
number, perhaps, but then symmetry is symmetry. There are 
also four staircases in all: two on the sides, one right in the 
middle of the house, and a fourth in one corner of the pantry, 
and probably leading to the cellar. There is no upper plan 
extant, but it must have contained four bedrooms, possibly five. 

Such is the house intended to be built for Sir Walter 
Raleigh in St. James’s. For aught I know, it was built; but if 
so, it has entirely disappeared. It is a small, unpretending 
place, and contrasts strongly with some of the enormous palaces 
built by other favourites of the Queen, such as Burleigh House, 
Kirby Hall, or Theobalds. Let us take, for instance, Buck- 
hurst House, in Sussex, now destroyed, but which was once the 
home of the Earl of Dorset, who was first a poet and then a 
statesman; in his youth, the author of the first English 
tragedy; in his mature years, the trusted successor of the 
great Lord Burleigh in the supreme office of Lord High 
Treasurer. 

This is a vast block of buildings, enclosing one large central 
court and three side courts for light andair. You enter through 
a great archway, on each side of which is the porter’s lodge. 
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easy flight of steps on to a terrace, and so through a porch into 
the usual passage cut off from the main hall by the wood screen. 
Here the arrangement is such as has already been described. 
To the right is the hall, with its dais and bay window; to the 
left is the buttery, and beyond it are the servants’ offices. The 
buttery is on a larger scale than we have yet seen. It contains 
not only the buttery, but also “ butler’s lodging” (or bedroom), 
and a “breakfast-room.” Beyond this is the pantry and the 
‘“‘pantler’s lodging.” The other servants’ offices comprise the 
kitchen, dry and wet larders, scullery, bolting-house, a place 
for pewter, and another for trenchers, a “ privy bakehouse,” and 
also a surveying place. These surround a small court, and on 
one side face the woodyard, with its bakehouse, brewhouse, &c. 
The rest of the house is devoted to the family. Returning to 
the hall, and going out at the other end, you come to the 
“chapel,” the “great staircase,” “a wayter’s chamber,” the 
parlour with the great chamber above, the “ withdrawing 
chamber,” and several suites of apartments, each called “a 
nobleman’s lodging.” Such a suite contains, in one instance, 
his ‘‘antecamera,” ‘“ bedchamber,” “ servants’ lodging,” and a 
room between for ‘wood, cole, and privy.” There is also a 
tennis-court, 65 feet long, and upstairs a gallery, 16 feet wide, 
and no less than 250 feet long. 

This list of apartments at once marks a house of greater 
magnitude and pretensions than the squire’s house we recently 
visited. Its grandeur is further emphasised by the fact that the 
range of buildings on one side of the entrance gateway is 
called “for my lord’s side,” and those on the other “for my 
lady’s side.” Every arrangement goes to help magnificence 
and stately display. Such houses frequently had to acommo- 
date royalty itself, with all its enormous retinue, and they were 
built not only of a size sufficient to do this, but also to do it in 
a stately and magnificent fashion. It was such a house as this 
that Spense®had in view when he described his “ stately pallace 
built of squaréd brick,” wherein 


High lifted up were many loftie towres, 

And goodly galleries far over laid, 

Full of faire windows and delightful lowres ; 
And on the top a diall told the timely houres. 


The gardens of such palaces were in keeping with the buildings 
themselves. ‘Thirty acres is the amount of ground assigned by 
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Lord Bacon as necessary for a nobleman’s place, the larger | carefully attended to. In Jacobean houses they are hardly 
part of which is to be devoted to what is called a desert or | thought of. An outside wall is chosen when convenient, but 
heath. The rest is to be occupied by terraces, covered walks, | otherwise any small spare space is considered good enough, 
open spaces of grass, lofty mounds with a banqueting-house on | whether it open from a passage, a bedroom, or even a parlour. 
the top, and other imposing features, of all which some relics | One house was planned with a common vault, destined to 
remain to this day in various parts of the country. Here, it is | receive all the drainage, placed right in the centre, and from 
a terrace ; there, a walk covered with arching yew, thick-set and | the well thus formed several windows received light and air. 
cut into fantastic shapes ; in another place a great mound, now | The one department that did receive some care was the 
overgrown with forest trees, and left to the undisputed | kitchen with its neighbouring offices. These are always. 
occupation of a tribe of rabbits. It was amid such surroundings | arranged with a certain degree of attention, and their com- 
as this that the unhappy Charles I. lived when detained by the | munication with the hall is generally well contrived. But with 
order of Parliament at Holdenby in Northamptonshire, and it | this ends, as a rule, the commendation which can be bestowed 
was on the bowling-greens of the neighbouring houses of | on the planning of seventeenth-century homes judged by the 
Althorp and Boughton that the melancholy king found his chief | standard of the skilful planner of to-day. 

solace till the morning when Cornet Joyce came and took him But let us not complain ; we may well leave that to those 
away. fortunate people who live in historic halls, and will gladly help 

We have now completed our allotted task. We have | them in their endeavours to solve the problem of reducing a 
looked at men and women of the seventeenth century, as drawn seventeenth-century house to terms of the nineteenth century ; 
for us by contemporary hands, and living in their own fair | while, as mere lovers of the picturesque, we cannot but fee} 
homes, or wandering through their stately pleasure gardens; | that if the houses are straggling they give us long stretches of 
but, before we take leave of the grey gables, the lofty chimneys, | roof, quaint gables, innumerable chimney stacks, and delightful 
and the many-paned windows looking out into sunlit courts, let expanses of lichen-coloured wall; and we can cordially echo 
us look at the houses we have been through, not as occupied by | the remark of Falstaff to his friend the justice, “’Fore God, 
those who built them, but by the builders’ descendants in the you have here a goodly dwelling and a rich.” 
nineteenth century. 

It can hardly be denied that there is an absence of comfort 
in most houses of that period. The accommodation is in 
excess of what is required now, and it is badly arranged. 
There is no scientific planning at all. Convenience, economy, THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
sanitation are hardly studied in the least. Many of the rooms 
are thoroughfare-rooms, or, if not, they are connected by long | A GENERAL meeting of the Submarine Continental Railway 
corridors, not infrequently dark. The hall, the dining-room, | Company was held on December 23. Sir E. W. Watkin pre- 
the withdrawing-room, and the bedrooms are often terribly | sided. The report, he said, told them that the works of the 
scattered, rendering it necessary to take quite a long walk | tunnel, which, as they were aware, had proceeded to the extent 
before one can get to the breakfast-table. Nothing is more | of about 2,200 yards under the Channel, from the mouth of the 
common in these old houses than to see new corridors, which | shaft in the direction of France, had stood without any perish- 
have had to be added in order to go from one sid@ of the house | ing or sign of any decay during three years of idleness. The 
to the other without either making the tour of the rooms or | Association of Permanent-way Inspectors, consisting of prac- 
going out of doors. Economy seems to have been almost | tical men, and who were likely to take a sound view. of any 
unknown. The amount of outside wall to some comparatively | question affecting public works, at a conference held at Man- 
small houses is astonishing. The waste of space in passages | chester in June last, passed two resolutions expressing them- 
and staircases is something shocking. Sanitation was less | selves “earnestly in favour of the construction of a channel 
heeded than it had been two centuries earlier. Such remains | tunnel between England and France,” and “their entire con- 
of the latrines of fortified places of the fourteenth century as | fidence in the energy and ability of eminent engineers and pro- 
have come down to us show that ventilation and isolation were | moters of the Channel Tunnel Railway successfully to construct 
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Exhibition, 1885, in referring to the preservation from fire of inflammable building materials, made the following remarks in his 
Presidential Address at the Institution of Civil Engineers, on January 13th, 1885 :— 

“The processes, more or less successful, that have been tried are co numerous that I cannot even pretend to enumerate them. I will, however, just mention one, the 
Asbestos Paint, because it is used to coat the wooden structures of the Inventions’ Exhibition. To the employment of this, I think, it is not too much 
to say those buildings owed their escape, in last year’s very dry summer, from being consumed by a fire that broke out in an exhibitor’s 
stand, destroying every object on that stand, but happily not setting the painted woodwork on fire, although it was charred below the surface. I 
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it, and afterwards to maintain it as a highway for international 
communication, and also as a concern for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital. ” He (the chairman) thought that those 
were remarkable resolutions, and he believed that the 
shareholders would unite with him in endorsing every word 
of them. The Board had stated in their report that they 
had erected on the cliff, overlooking the shaft of this tunnel, a 
sort of observatory, on which they could put at the right time 
the electric light, and when the French Channel Tunnel Com- 
pany had erected a similar tow er, then the light at the North 


Foreland, the light on the company’s tower just mentioned, and | 


the light on the French tower would enable the engineers to 
lay out scientifically and exactly the course of the permanent 
tunnel. They proposed to spend a little more money to test 
the opinion of the new Parliament on this subject. In the 


fifteen months covered by the statement of accounts they spent | 


between 2,000/. and 3,000/., principally on the construction. of 
their tower, but largely in keeping the tunnel in such a position 
of drainage and ventilation as would enable them at any time 
to take parties of scientific and other persons down to see the 


wonderful resuits which had been obtained. Just before the | 


late Government went out of office they applied to Mr. 
Chamberlain to permit them to extend their heading to the 
other end of Shakespeare Cliff, where they had a shaft. They 
sunk a shaft and put up pumping and other machinery, 
and what they asked Mr. Chamberlain to do was, by 
a comparatively short extension of their present tunnel 
in the direction of the land, to get a complete air current 
between the two shafts, one at each end of the Shake- 
speare ‘Tunnel. They "thought that that would enable 
them to economise, as they would have a natural draught, 
instead of having to pump air from time to time in the tunnel. 
That application, however, without reason was refused. During 
the past few months their engineer, Mr. Brady, had been 
applied to on behalf of the military authorities to lay down 
pipes from the western end of the company’s tunnel to the end 
of the Dover Pier, with a view to the use of compressed air for 
the working of the 81-ton gun there. He (the chairman) did 
not know how far the application of the compressed air had 
been successful, but the pipes had been laid down, and a power 
had been placed at the disposal of the military authorities 
which would be useful in moving the great turret and the great 
gun at the end of the pier. For “his own part, he was as con- 
fident and hopeful as he had ever been with regard to the 
question of the tunnel. They had proved that the old site on 


| the English side of the Channel for the embouchment of the 


tunnel, namely, St. Margaret’s Bay, was a mistake, as had 
been admitted by the promoters of the original enterprise in 
abandoning that site and adopting a site at Fan Hole, on the 
eastern side of Dover. They therefore came back to their 
original idea, that there was a strip of country about three 
miles long where, and where only, a successful tunnel could be 
made in communication with the English coast. Their com- 
pany was the owner of that three miles of coast and the coast 
of the foreshore rights, though no doubt Mr. Chamberlain had 
disputed their rights. No doubt the Law Courts would settle 
that matter at some time. They had sunk the shaft and driven 
a tunnel for 2,200 yards under the sea, and they had shown 
that the stratum was exactly what they wanted. As to the 
very small leakages of water, they had found that one after the 
other those leakages had run themselves dry. They had shown 
how the work could be done, and they had got reliable facts 
bearing on the question of what it would cost, and their own 
experience threw further light on the question of how long it 
would take to carry out. They had a certain amount of 
English prejudice to fight against, but English prejudice 
melted gradually like snow before the sun, and they might 
depend on it that some day they would wake up and find it 
recognised that they were engaged in a great work. 


THE VYRNWY EMBANKMENT. 


THE Water Committee of the Liverpool City Council, at a 
meeting held on October 23 last, decided. that Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, the resident engineer at the Vyrnwy Water Works, 
should make a report to the committee as to the stability of the 
Vyrnwy embankment, and the manner in which the works are 
generally being carried out. This report has accordingly been 
prepared and submitted to the Water Committee, who have 
given instructions that it should be printed and copies sent to 
each member of the Council. In presenting it to the committee 
Mr. Deacon says :—The nature of the subject upon which I 
have the honour to report does not admit of complete treatment 
in an entirely popular manner. Opinions or convictions may 
be expressed popularly, but in stating the reasons for those 
opinions or convictions it is absolutely necessary to employ 
technical language. The body of the report will be rendered 
as simple as ” possible, and the foot-notes and apben ices er will 
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contain the technical investigations. All information necessary 
for an independent solution of the problem will be given. The 
exact ratio between the ultimate strength of the material of a 
masonry dam, and the actual pressure which any given portion 
of that material is called upon to bear, involves the problem of 
the distribution of stress in heterogeneous masses, for the com- 
plete solution of which our knowledge is inadequate. But in 
the case in question it is quite unnecessary to enter upon 
debatable ground, and the proof required that the ratio is not 
less than a given amount may be readily stated. 

Mr. Deacon then describes the nature of the work and the 
nature of the materials employed in the construction of the 
embankment, and also the quality of the foundation, which he 
liberally illustrates by diagrams. Respecting the stones used, 
he says that every one, from the largest size used for building 
to the smallest random sent to the crusher for concrete or 
mortar, is scrubbed before leaving the quarry by jets of water 
under a pressure of 149 feet. No stone is passed, under any 
circumstances, unless perfectly clean. The quality of the gravel 
and sand, and also the cement, he likewise details at length, 
and afterwards deals with the mode of building, the whole of 
which, he says, is supervised by an experienced inspector and 
an assistant-inspector. ‘Throughout the work, efficiency has 
from the beginning been regarded as the first consideration.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Deacon says :— 

The foregoing report is an investigation of the stability of a 
section of the masonry dam under certain extreme conditions 
towards which the facts tend, but which, in the nature of things, 
they cannot reach. When the reservoir is empty, the centre 
of pressure cannot approach nearer to the inner toe than four- 
tenths of the base, and when full it cannot approach so near to 
the outer toe as four-tenths of the base. This is the case, even 
if the rock be conceived to be so porous that the full pressure 
of water from the reservoir intrudes beneath the dam to a dis- 
tance of 40 feet from the inner toe. If, therefore, the material 
of the dam is capable of sustaining the tendency to crush, it is 
perfectly stable. When the reservoir is empty, the maximum 
pressure tending to crush the material occurs at the base near 
the inner toe, where its average value is less than 9 tons per 
square foot. When the reservoir is full, the maximum pressure 
is transferred to the neighbourhood of the outer toe, where its 
average value is less than 9 tons per square foot. The tests of 


Professor Unwin, C.E., and Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son, taken in | 


connection with the mode of construction, show conclusively 
that the ultimate resistance of the materials of the dam to 
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Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALA, F.#.C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called “‘ Dangers to Health’ :—“ I am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the floor level; it is then conveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 

By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
tubes. The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expand, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


crushing, two years after construction, exceeds 150 tons per 
square foot. It is, I think, certain that every other vertical’ 
section of the dam is, in virtue of its design and construction, 
no less strong than the typical section adopted for the purposes 
of the calculation. In my judgment, the masonry dam under 
consideration is well suited to its purpose, and has an excep- 
tionally high factor of stability, so high, indeed, that no doubt 
whatever as to its abundant sufficiency can be reasonably enter- 
tained. 

The appendices to the report contain reports of Professor 
Unwin, C.E., as to the strength of stone and materials used in 
the masonry dam, and of Messrs. D. Kirkaldy & Son as to the 
strength of the materials. 

At the last meeting of the committee it was resolved, by 
twelve votes against one, that it be a recommendation to the 
Council, “ That Mr. George Frederick Deacon, water engineer, 
be engaged to take the general and constant supervision of the 
Vyrnwy Waterworks in consultation (if, and when, and to the 
extent, the Corporation may from time to time consider’ 
requisite), with any engineer or engineers whom the Corpora-~ 
tion may from time to time appoint ; that he discharge all duties: 
usually performed by a resident engineer ; that there be paid to: 
Mr. Deacon during the time he shall be so engaged 800/. per’ 
annum, in addition to his salary (1,200/.) as water engineer, and: 
that this engagement be terminable on either side by three 
months’ notice, which may be given at any time.” 


THE GERMAN CEMENT TRADE. 


ACCORDING to the report of Consul Dundas the export of 
cement, fire-bricks, &c., from Stettin during 1884 amounted 
to 33,724 tons, being an increase of 11,700 tons over the year 
before. From Surnemiinde the exports were 4,506 tons. Of. 
the total export 1,937 tons were shipped to the United States, 
665 to Brazil, 2,010 to Russia, 1,453 to Sweden and Norway, 
5255 to Denmark, and 17,772 to German ports. 

During the year the conditions of this industry underwent 

no important changes. The demands both for home and ex- 


| port showed an unmistakable increase, which it might be 


thought would have stimulated a rise in prices ; but as the pro- 
duction kept on increasing also, prices failed generally to take 
any upward tendency. The German cement industry has now, 
it is asserted, attained such proportions that an important 
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CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


much lower price than any other. 


walls to admit air in the usual manner. 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


HA 3 
Air Extractor. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—tThese Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
The appearance is not more noticeable than the 


‘*GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
this summer, is a decide success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost: exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
exhaustion. I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—I am, yours truly, JOHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’’ 


Taese Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness is an object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost 


** Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 
Estimates and further information given on application to the ‘‘ HARDING” | 
VENTILATING CO., 30 East Parade, Leeds. 
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Lhe DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York Minster, says :—“I think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied mith it, and much pleased with the result.” 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 
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export trade is necessary to its existence, and its supporters 
claim for its fabrication a superiority in quality, combined with 
a,moderation in price, which has enabled it to compete in the 
Transatlantic markets with similar manufacturers, albeit the 
prices of its competitors, especially of the English, are still 
lower. The export trade was favoured by the low sea and river 
freights. 

The year’s course of business in the Stettin Portland 
Cement Manufactory has been pronounced satisfactory. The 
works had plenty of occupation by both home and foreign 
demands, and a good dividend was the result of the year’s 
operation. Their manufacture was disposed of for the most 
part to the interior for fortifications, harbour, railway, canalisa- 
tion, and other private and public building purposes ; while the 
export from this establishment was directed to Russia, Den- 
mark, Austria, and North America, the total quantity shipped 
to these countries amounting to about 10,000 tons. The total 
amount manufactured during the year was 35,000 tons, in the 
production of which about 300,000 marks was paid in wages in 
the works and lime-pits. A dividend of 20 per cent., equal to 
200 marks per share, was paid for 1884. 

The Portland Cement Factory, Stern, had during the whole 
building season a brisk demand for their manufacture, and 
produced 210,000 barrels, equal to 37,800 tons. Wages under- 
went no changes, and there was no want of workmen, of whom 
on the average 600 were employed. The funds for the relief 
and support of the sick and their families received contributions, 
including that of 2,736 marks from the proprietors, amounting 
to 18,184 marks, and paid out 15,314 marks. 

The Pomeranian Industrial Joint-Stock Association, in 
their cement works at Zebbin, manufactured in 1884 about 
270,000 barrels, equal to 48,600 tons, against 38,880 tons in the 
preceding year, upon which they realised a profit of 550,000 
marks. 

The year’s results at the Fire-brick Manufactory, Pomerens- 
dorf, were favourable. This company employed 300, and in 
Gleiwitz 125 workmen, and (exclusive of a very large quantity 
of retorts, pipes, &c.) manufactured in the establishment here 
10,729 tons ; in Gleiwitz 5,865 tons fireproof stone. 

The Stettin-Bredow Portland Cement Works have lately 
passed into other hands, so that in reviewing its performances 
for the year, the first of the existence of the new proprie- 


half a year was the extent of its operations. The total quantity 
manufactured amounted to 43,0284 tons, and the total sales to 
42,516 tons. The tileworks were fully occupied, and, besides 
smaller quantities of roofing-tiles, drain-pipes, &c., 1,858,720 
bricks were made, of which quantity 1,765,630 were sold. The 
lime-kilns produced 5,047 tons of lime. The results of the 
working up to the end of December 1884 gave a gross profit of 
83,381 marks, which, after allowing for deductions, left a nett 
profit of 60,644 marks. These works are to be enlarged to 
enable them to work up to 100,000 tons of manufactured pro- 
duce in the course of the year. 


SLEEPERS ON GERMAN RAILWAYS. 


A REPORT on the employment of steel railway-sleepers in 
Germany has been presented to the German Ironmasters’ 
Association by Herr Bueck, the general secretary. He regrets 
to find that, according to certain appearances, wooden sleepers 
appear to be again coming into favour in Germany, because 
the several Governments appear desirous of favouring forestry. 
Contrary to the recommendations of competent engineers, 
beechwood sleepers have been laid down recently. Herr 
Bueck adversely criticises the disposition on the part of the 
Government to bestow special encouragement on forestry in 
this way. The duties on timber imposed in 1879 have been 
raised this year, although the native growth is not sufficient to 
supply the requirements of Germany. According to a petition 
presented by the timber growers and merchants to the Reichs- 
tag on the occasion of the discussion on the timber duties, it 
appears that 2,000,000 sleepers were laid in the eastern part of 
the empire last year, and that of this quantity one-third were 
metal sleepers. The German forests could only supply 15,000 
oak sleepers. Of the quantities submitted for tender during 
1884-85 in the same part of the empire, German producers 
were only able to supply I per 1,500 of oak and 5:04 per cent. 
of pine. Should beechwood sleepers prove satisfactory, a suffi- 
cient supply may be obtained in the western part of the empire. 
But experiments with sleepers of this wood in France have not 
given satisfactory results. In favouring the employment of 
wooden sleepers, therefore, with a view to the encouragement 


of German forestry, the German Governments are simply pro- 
moting foreign timber-growing industry rather than the native 
metallurgical industries. ; 


tors, only some six or seven months’ working are available for 
this purpose, and as at first work was commenced only ona 
limited scale, and increased by degrees, therefore in reality only 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 
»which was very successful. ? 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, CL. 


F. H. Suir, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ‘ 4 THE Sancruary, 8.W., Lonpon : November 22, 1884. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “ Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from abont 110 deg. to about 70 deg.,and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours 


faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


To Frepk. H. Smirx, EsqQ., 52 QuEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

My Dar Str,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. The room (the largest in South London) was 
opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised dais scarcely could he perceived the 
slightest fractional increase over that temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators did their work truly and well. 
This temperature is considered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this is the temperature our medical men endeavour 
-always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant and 
agreeable, and who ever de-igned it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its normal 
temperature, though before a very large number of gas jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not oniy to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on 
behalf of the Vicar and Committee of the Al! Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them so satisfactorily in the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 
thall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churebwarden and Chairman of Kennington Conservative Association, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whoso office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
‘running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
‘directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
‘the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream, The result is a rapid clearing away of all cleleterious gases 
‘and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg, Fahr Ata higher 
evel, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
‘through the exit tube, which acted as a powerfulsucker. After turning off the gas-burners,and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised 
‘a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success.” 


. « 


BELLEVUE House, 94 LANDSDOWNE ROAD, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885. 
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iconpeeeie Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections.in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access. for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
ts The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 


the consideration of such details, alte roan schemes will readily present 
themselves, 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884),. 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No, 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a fiat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin, The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” an@ 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil rere visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are eleeee in use in Pa jeans Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 


in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the — 


sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of ‘Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE. LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS "ts RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


IE Ww PNEUMATIC PENDULUM s. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


Exhibition, 1884, and 


PATENT Highest Award at the 


| Inventions Exhibition, 
a 1885, 


E-CONSUiING KITCHEN 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Pablieen als are invited HENRY THOMP SIN 


to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew’s Buil igs, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 oclock. {| 165 QUEEN YICTORIA ST, BG. 
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LONDON, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ARMLEY. — Feb. 1.— The Burial Board of Armley offer 
Premiums of 20/. and 1o/. for the two best designs for Laying- 
out the Cemetery, Building Chapel. and Mortuary, Lodge and 
Board-room. Mr. Titus Hardcastle, Clerk, Chapel Lane, 
Armley. 


_ARUNDEL.—Jan. 8.—Applications are invited for the ap- 
_ pointment of a Surveyor and Collector of Rates. Mr. R. 
Holmes, Clerk to the Commissioners, Arundel. 


CARRICK-ON-SHANNON.—Jan. 14.—Proposals are invited 
for the selection of a person to act as Surveyor, Architect, and 
Clerk of Works in connection with the Erection of Labourers’ 
Dwellings. Mr. A. O’Connor, Executive Sanitary Officer. 


CHIPPING NORTON.—Jan. 25.—Applications are required 
for the appointment of a District Surveyor for the Chadlington 
Highway Board. Mr. A. C. Rawlinson, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. 


DUDLEyY.—Jan. 28.—Plans are invited by the Guardians for 
Alterations proposed to be made at the old Workhouse Schools 
for accommodation for Sixty-six Male and Seventy-seven 
Female Imbeciles. Mr. Thomas Allen, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Town Hall, Dudley. 


FARNHAM.—Jan. 11.—Applications are required for the 
duties of Surveyor for the Parish of Frimley. Mr. William 
Whiteley, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, Farnham. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 23.—Plans, &c., are invited 
by the Guardians for the Erection ct an Infectious Hospital, 
Long Ditton, in Three Blocks. Premiums of 20/., 157., and 1o/. 
Mr. ‘Tames Edgell, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians? Offices, 

St. James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


LisBoN.—Feb. 1.—The time for sending in Plans for trans- 
forming the Port of Lisbon, for which two premiums of £1,320 
and £880 are offered, has been extended to the Ist. prox. The 
Minister of the Interior or the British Consul, Lisbon. 


LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 8.—Applications are required for the 
appointment of a Surveyor for Wavertree. Mr. R. Mealing, 
Clerk to the Wavertree Local Board, Liverpool. 


MIDLETON.—Jan. 9.—For Preparing Plans for Labourers’ 
Cottages and Superintending Erection where necessary. Mr. 
W. Roche, Clerk, Board Room, Midleton Union, Ireland. 
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MOSBOROUGH.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited for the Erec- 
tion of a Mission Church, the cost not to exceed £2,000, with 
Heating Apparatus and Fittings. Rev. RK. S. Hare, Glebe 
House, “Mosborough, Eckington, near Chesterfield. 

NEWHAVEN,—Jan. 14.—Reports and Plans are invited by 
the Newhaven Local Board for the Construction of System of 
Drainage for 10,000 Inhabitants. Premium of 50/. offered for 
Report “and Plan selected. Mr. Oswald Bird, Clerk, Local 
Board Office, Newhaven. 

OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.—Designs are invited by the Baths 
Committee for a New Front to the Union Street Baths, Care- 
taker’s House, Ladies’ Plunge Bath, Waiting-rooms, and Wash- 
baths, proposed to be erected. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. 

SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wi ing 
on North side of the’ East London Hospital for Children. Mr. 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 5o/. and of 30/.. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


‘CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADDLESTONE.—Jan. 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Residence. Mr. C. Welch, Architect, London Street, Chertsey. 

ALNWICK.—Jan. 8.—For Restoring, Remodelling, and 
Beautifying Wesleyan Chapel, Chapel Street... Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

AINTREE, LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 11.—For Laying Sidings and 
other Lines. Plans at the Engineers Office, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

BERWICKSHIRE ROAD BOARD,—Jan. 20.—For Construction 
of Road (three miles), with Bridges, between Ellemford and 
Smiddyhill. Mr. William Tait, GiB Earlston, Berwickshire. 

BRIDGEND.—Jan. 12.—For Supply of Rogine and Pumping 
Apparatus for the Glamorgan County Asylum. Messrs. Giles 
& Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

BRIDGEND.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of two Gasholders 
and Apparatus. Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884. after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
THIS KITCHENE R (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


ge AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
| Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 
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CAMBERWELL.—Jan. 11.—For Execution of Works for New 
Streets. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham Road, Camber- 
well. is 

CAMBRIDGF.—Jan. 11.—For Broken Granite (1,000 tons) 
for Repairing Roads. Mr. C. W. Palmer, Clerk, Improvement 
Commissioners’ Office, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 8..For Supply of Stone for Breaking 
Mr. A. J. Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, 5 High Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 13.—For Forming, Paving, &c., certain 
Streets. -The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 13._-For Supply of Wrought-iron Tree 
Guards (80 to 100). The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Cardiff. 

COSHAM.—Jan. 19.—For Works in Connection with the 
Sewerage of the Village. Mr. A. Ford, Engineer, 11 High 
Street, Portsmouth. 

CREWE.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Granite Screenings, and 
Broken or Unbroken Granite. Mr. G. Eaton Shore, Borough 
Surveyor, Temple Chambers, Crewe. 


CRUMPSALL.—Jan. 11.—For Construction of Sewer. The 
Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Crescent Road, Cheetham Hill, 


DARENTH.—Jan. 29.—For Extension of the Imbecile School 
and Asylum Building (Thirteen Blocks and other Buildings for 
550 Inmates and Staff). Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 16.—For Building Six Labourers’ Cottages 
in Ballystruan, Santry, and Stormanston, for the Guardians of 
North Dublin Union. Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 22 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 

FELPHAM, BOGNOR.—Jan. 18.—For Building Two School- 
rooms, with Offices and Boundary Walls and (separate) 
Master’s House, for the new National Schools. Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills, Architect, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


FINCHLEY.—Jan. 15.—For Completion of Main Drainage of 
District comprised in Section C (8,000 féet run of Concrete 
Sewer, &c.).. Mr. G. W. Brumell, Engineer to the Local Board, 
Church End, Finchley, N. 

FOLKESTONE.—Jan. 9.—For Supply of Dressed and Square 
Norwegian Granite Edge-Kerb (20,000 feet run), Mr..A. W. 
Conquest, Borough Engineer, Folkestone. ; 


Forrest HILt.—Jan. 12.—For Kerbing and Tar Paving 
Footpaths and Chanelling and Metalling Roadways, Walden- 


shaw Road. Mr. H. S. Winnett, Clerk, Board of Works Office, 
Catford, S.E. . Pa 

FULHAM.—Jan. 14.—For Laying Wood Paving, Hammer- 
smith Road (1,400 yards super), The Surveyor to the District 
Board of Works, Broadway, Hammersmith. je 

FULHAM.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of Three. Public 
Urinals. The Surveyor, Fulham Board of Works, Broadway, 
Hammersmith. 

FULHAM.—Feb. 1.—For Guernsey Granite Spalls (500 tons). 
Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Fulham 
Palace Road, Hammersmith. i 

GLASGOW WATERWORKS.-—Jan. 9.—For Supplying Cast- 
iron Plates and Girders (48 tons), and Wrought-iron Bolts (23 
cwts.), Mr. Gale, Engineer, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. en. 

GooLr.—Jan. 13.—For Supply of 800 square yards of 3-inch 
Self-faced Hard York Flags, and 300 lineal yards of 12-inch by 
6-inch Boasted Hard York Kerbing. Mr. E. C. B. Tudor, C.E., 
Surveyor, Goole. 


GRANTOWN.—Jan. 12..-For Works in Building House and 
Shop. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin, 


HANLEY.—Jan. 12.—For Magistrates’ Room, &c., Fireproof 
Floors, Plumbing, Glazing, &c., Wrought-iron Girders. Mr. J. 
Lobley, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hanley. 


HEADINGLEY.—Jan. 15.—For Building large Car-Shed for 
the Leeds Tramway Company. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, 
Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 

Hurst.—Jan. 14.—For Works to Mount Street, Mount 
Pleasant. Mr. J. Heys, Surveyor, 76 Hillgate Street, Hurst 
Brook, Ashton-under-Lyne. ; 

ISLINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For Building 
Repairs at the Workhouse School, Hornsey Road. 
Smith, Architect, 1 Gresham Buildings, E.C. 

LAMBETH.—Jan. 13.—For Alterations. and Repairs at 
Lambeth Workhouse Buildings. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
Architect, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


LANCASTER.—Jan. 11.—For Supply of Flags, Kerbs, &c., 
for Twelve Months. Mr. Alfred Creer, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 16.—For Completion of Various Streets, 
Mr. A. Creer, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


Play-room and 
Mr. Wm. 


R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


DOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of, persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several paients, by each of which the 
; outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 

t new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
a risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
i tii i removed. 
stot : These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
} 


eta PEE PLE ee tet 


| and all builders have the right. conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof,.and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom, None but practicaland responsible firms are 
i appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
if it Ta at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible. 
j Fur CAR The present representatives are :— 
Barnstaple . é ° A * . Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . ° ° * . 
Belfast and 10 miles round 5 » W.J Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round A . 
- H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders, .;;| Ilfracombe. . SBR es ae 
Brighton and 8 miles round . Cheesman & Co,, Kensington Street, : Leeds and 5milesround . : 6 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 3 Liverpool . ° : ‘ F . 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, q ‘ 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire - Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. ° 
Dublin and 20 miles round 6 - J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. \ 
Dunaee and 30 miles round é . Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Edinburgh . . ‘ . . ° 
Exeter and 20 miles round a 


Tayior Bros., Builders, 

©. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

Jobn Wm. Lewes. 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 

Miles Street. : 

‘J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Bournemouth and 10 miles round 


Ludlow and Leominster °. ; 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Readisg and 5 miles round "5 
Sonthampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round .- 
Torquay and 5 miles round . 


eee Fw gy 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, sonthampton. 
« CO. & W. Watson, Union Stree. 


_» W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
e Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
- The Sanitary and Eeonomic Association, 


Glasgow and 80 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 
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‘ LEAMINGTON.—Jan. 11.—For Road-making. Works, &c., of 
several Streets. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leaming- 
‘ton. 

LEEDS,—Jan. 20.—For Turned and Bored and other Pipes, 
Bends, Tees, Syphon Wells, and other irregular Pipes; for 
Brass Main Cocks; for 2}-inch, 3-inch, and 4-inch Self-faced 
Bradford or Halifax Flags ; Craven or Derbyshire Lime; Re- 
tort Mouthpieces, Hand Pipes, Door Frames, Special Bends, 
Tees, Flange Pipes, &c.; Wrought-iron Tubes. Mr. Lupton, 
Offices of the Gas Department, Municipal Buildings, Leeds.’ 

LLANDAFF.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Ventilating 
Shaft and other Works in connection with the Sewers. . Messrs. 
Waring & Sons, Engineers, Charles Street, Cardiff. 

LLANFRECHNA.—Jan. 14.—For Layiny, Leading and Yarn- 
ing Cast-iron Socket Pipes (4$ miles) and Fixing Valves, 
Hydrants, Pressure Reducing Apparatus, &c., and Building 
Regulating. House, Apparatus House and Store-room. Mr. J. 
Blenkarn, Engineer, Pontnewydd. 

LONDON.—Jan.. 11.—For 
Spherical Buoys and Twenty Can Buoys, best Siemens Steel. 
*Mr, J. Inglis, Secretary, Trinity House, E.C. 

].ONDON.—Jan. 8.—F or 2,000 Brass Boiler Tubes a aches 
‘outside diameter, 10 feet 2} inches long, and II to 13 B.W.G. 
thick, for the Directors of H.H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 

Railways Co. Mr. G. H. M. Batten, Secretary, 7 Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C. 

LONDON.—Jan. 14.—For Supply of 210 tons of Pig ‘Tron; 
for the East Indian Railway Company. Mr. A. P. Dunstan, 
Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

MILLOM.—For Building Shop, House, and Warehouse. 
Mr. Dixon, Holborn Hill, Millom. 

MORRISTON.—Jan_ 15.—For 
Erection of Farm Buildings. 
tects, Elgin. 


NEWMARKET.—Jan. 19.—For Supply of 500 to’ 800 yards 
of 12-inch Cast-iron Spigot and Socket Pipes, in 9-feet lengths. 
Mr. T. Wilkinson, Manager and Secretary, Gas Works, New- 
market. 

NORTHFLEET.—Jan. 18.— 
Lawn Road. Mr. 
Gravesend. 


ODSALL.—Jan. 15.—For Building Seven Houses. 
Brayshaw, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 


the various Works in the 
Messrs.. A.. & W. Reid, Archi- 


-For Building Board Schools in 
Frederick Mitchell, 49 Windmill Street, 


Mr, M. 


Construction of Tovenity five, 


PLYMOUTH.—Jan, '23.—For Construction of Wharf, Dock 
Wall, Culvert, Sewage "Reservoirs, ' ‘Outfall Pipe, ‘&c., Great 
Western Docks, Millbay. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Jan. 19.—For Providing and Laying Cast: 
iron Socketed Main with Air Valves, Air-valve Chambers and 
Accessories, from Pumping Station, Eastney, to Sewage Collect- 
ing Tank, Fort Cumberland. Plans of Sir F. Bramwell at 
the Municipal Offices, Arundel Street, Portsmouth. Mr. A. 
_Hellard, Town Clerk. 


ROWDITCH.—Jan. 30.—For Building Lunatic Asylum for 
between 300 and 400 patients in the Borough of Derby. Mr. 
B. S. Jacobs, Architect, Hull and Cardiff. The Borough 
Surveyor, Derby. 

SHEPTON MALLET.—Jan. 11.—For Providing and Laying 
Iron Socketed Pipes (3,060 yards of 3 inches and 2 inches), Iron 
Sluice-valves, Stand-posts, and Construction of Storing Tank 
for the Everchurch Water Supply. Mr. Nalder, Clerk to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Shepton Mallet. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—-Jan. 11.—For Supply of about 140. Cast- 
iron Standards (about 4} tons), forthe Tynemouth Corporation. 
The Borough Engineer, 1 12 Norfolk Street. 

STRICHEN.—Jan. 16.—For the various Works in the Erec- 
tion of Building, comprising Dwelling-house, Shop, Reading- 
room, &c, Messrs. as & Clyne, “Architects, 1234 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


TOTTENHAM.—Jan. 12. For Construction of Egg- Shaped 
Brick Sewer. Mr.de Pape, Engineer to the Local Board, High 
“Road, Tottenham. 

TUBBERCURRY, —Jan. 1!.—For Labourers’ ‘Cottages 
(Seventy) to be Erected in the Union. Mr. James Donohoe 
Executive Sanitary Officer, Board Room, Tubbercurry Union. 


WALTHAMSTOW. Jan. 8.-For Road Improvement Works. 


Mr. G. B. Jarram, Engineer to,,the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Walthamstow. 


WHITEHAVEN.—Jan. 19.——For Supply and Erection of One 
or Two Water-pressure Pumping-engines for the Town and 
Harbour Trustees. Mr. S. Brodie, C.E., Engineer to the 
Trustees, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WipseEy.—Jan.. 15.—-For. Building Four Houses. 
Brayshawe, pea ureces Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 


For xcavauine and Removing 
Earthwork, principally Chalk (4,500 cubic yards, or possibly 


Mr. -M. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION —MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. 
Is admitted to be the paul, ever put before the Sublie, a L: ght, ——SsauuuTee wee aan 
From 5s. each. es 


Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


PRIMRUSEAC* 


“SHEFFIELD. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BREAKCLIFFE, BrAMLEY, Nk. LEEDS, February 7, 1884, 
Gentlemen,—Wil you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
MENT, with Cord, and Pu. ley as last. I may say those fixed in my house 
are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My jviner who 
fixed them’says they are SIMPLY PERFEOTION, and I agree with him, 
INO. KEENAN, 


Messrs. W. x R. LEGUOUTT, Bradford. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 
Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester—Spink & Mallon. “Blake Street, 
Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. 
Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. ohne Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland Sti, Ww. Glan ute Road, 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Nawonstio: -on-Tyne—Walker & Emiey. 42 West- 


L(Y No Purry,Paint, 
Ty ZING ororier 


PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


“IN EXTENSIVE USE lied RAILWAY. STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ : 
NO. OTHER: GLAZ/ING CAN: BE: WARRANTED. ‘INDESTRUCTIBLE. 4 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS: KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL,DONCASTER 1882 3. 


> THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL. HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
and other Tiles. Hydravlic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
are’ lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the pratnery sade Plastic Tiles, Also 
Paving. Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 

Pept gees Cookridge Street, LEEDS. » LONDON AGENOY—52 Finsbum y Pavement, E. O 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE! 
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SUPPLEMENT 

increased to 6,000 or 7,000 yards) from behind Cheesehill BIRMINGHAM. 
' Brewery. Mr. J. Robinson, County Architect and Surveyor, | For Alterations and Additions to Girls’ School at the Work- 
County Hall, Winchester. house, Birmingham. Mr. W. H. WARD, Architect, Para- 

WINCHMORE HILL.—Jan. 8.—For Road-making, Excavat- dise Street, Birmingham. Quantities by ‘Architect. 

ing, and other Work, at the Northern Hospital, now in course J. Shillitoe sr Son, Bury St. Edmunds ; He ae Oo oe 
of Erection. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 Barker & Son, Handsworth , ? 350 0 O 
John Street, Adelphi. J. Loughton, Birmingham . : : : i341 42/6 
iB Harley & Son, Smethwick : 3 “4933310. O 
Horsley Bros., Birmingham : yar ag MLg2g OO 
E. Bates, Birmingham ‘ ; : : - 309 5 © 
W. Robinson, Birmingham . : }) YOO 0'\).0 
TENDERS. GOwWING & INGRAM, Birmingham (accepted) SALOS. 13°. O 


For Heating with Small Bore-pipe the Jeweilers’ Workshops, 
for Messrs. Dennison, Wigley & Co., Birmingham. 
JOHN JACKSON (accepted ). 


ABERDEEN. 
For Building Police Stables, Aberdeen. 


Accepted Tenders. 


G. Duguid, Ay. 2,883 0 0 BISHOPSTONE. 
G. Ras, Belhelvie, enenenes bed glazier yaa: o o| For Additions and Alterations to Cottage, Bishoneiahe, for 
T. Strachan, plumber work and gasfitting mc cst brag 8) Lord Carington. Mr. CARTER JONES, Surveyor, Cam- 
Rodger & Baxter, plaster work. ; 4 “82095718 oO bridge. 
J. Abernethy & Co., iron work. © ©. : s 248 13 6 Ball. : : : . . . : ‘£174; 00 
M‘Gregor & Shand, slater work ‘ é Yinzi2 oro Harris . . . . . . . . 73 eS 
yest Rose Bros. . ; : b A : : + ,160\40-0 
Total ” i ; hs 235 8 6 Heley . . ° . e . ° ° . 154 OF 
Estimated cost, £5,495: i Grist . . . . ° . . . ° 138 15 OQ 
ALDERSHOT. : BLACKPOOL. 
For Building Residence, for Mr. Wallis, Aldershot. For Sewerage Works, South Shore, Blackpool. Mr. J- 
G. Kemp . ; : E £1,500 “0140 WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer. 
T. Jeffries . ; f ; . ; i Sf at One T. Cross, Burnley (accepted) . ; : . £1,019 16 © 
J. Seabright . ; ‘ , , d,2 30% On ER CT 
YSTON fed) x. : . . Silas FS 3 tae Ee 1 . ( : 
. CRANSTO accep ed) Mt aapae For Heating with Small Bore-pipe the Drill Hall, Brierley 
AYR. Hill, Staffordshire. 
For Iron Pipes for Water Supply from Loch Doon Road to JOHN JACKSON (accepted ). 
Dalrymple. Mr. JAMES WILSON, C.E., Engineer, 
Greenock. ahs é BRIMPTON. ' 
James Kerr, Kilwinning . n ; : - £3,391 19 8 For Building Residence, Brimpton, for Mr. Henry Lewis. Mr. 
Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr . . . . 3,601 o 8 WALTER H. BELL, Architect, NGw ane 
Hichest.pender ah |. athe) 2) aR ? 0, Aue OFA RL IG Charles Claridge. 0 ig a hla U Laut of 
Henry Botsford ‘ ; ’ : é ‘o B09G. 0 .O 
: Valves. Robert S. Smith 0 uece ie |e le Sea arr rr oe 
/Alley & M‘Lelland, Glasgow . 2. .«. « 448 4 6 W.H. Taylor . : i ® : 997 10 © 
Strainers. W. H. Simonds. : ; : : << 3008: LO" 
Tad) Young, Ayre i 4 : : ; , 32 7 o|- EDWARD JAMES (accepted) : 3 ; 5 ah 33 FO: 
| : Pe H . 
im! \ 
B 


LONDON, 1674. SECTION OF FLOOR. BRUSSELS, 10/6. 
HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof construction yet introduced. Their small cost makes them speci: ally suitable for artisans” 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 


They are constructed with hard burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick. Hard ities brick 
is the most perfect fire-resisting material known, and by the method of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are required. — 


They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 


The concrete being tough instead of friabie, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper-joists ; but since serious: 
failures show that wood embedded in concrete, asphalte, or pitch is liable to decay, it is recommended to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. 
This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercept the sound 
vibrations and cut off noise. 


\ 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor. 4 


HOMAN & RODGERS, PATENTEES, 


Gracechureh Street, eee ae B aPey EME 


AND 
13 Dawson Street, Manchester. 


WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams—HOMANKONGERS, fidisos. NAMOH, Manchester. London Py mee 1,026, 
Constructional Ironwork ‘of every kind. Patent Girders, Roots, Bridges, &c. 
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ee tional Health Exhibition, 1884, 


AWARDED TO 


(Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers), 


FIREPROOF FLOORS & ROOFS, 


E*L. AT both sides, no Thrust, perfectly Solid, Strongest, Chéspssid 
SPE: E: © Joists, Ironwork encased. 


SEVERAL MILLION square feet have been constructed by ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, 
and received EMINENT ARCHITECTS’ highest approval. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK 


DESIGNED, SUPPLIED, AND ERECTED 
IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


REFERENCES, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, A.M Inst.C.E.. 
: ENGINEER, 


“LONDON BRIDGE” HOUSE, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BRISTOL. ae 
: wee : i Extension to Woodfield House, Newport Road, Cardiff, for 
Alterations and Additions to Premises, St. Augustine’s | For stot We y TO ARE oy ) “gg 
For Bie trail tor Me Smith an ‘Mr, HENRY Me at Biesstey & ASPINALL, Archi 
WILLIAMS, Architect, Clare Street. Quantities supplie ’ A, 
; Sek NI ‘e Charles ‘Gray, Cardiff fe") ys ye Se ee ar O 
ye TIE Surveyor, Somerset Chambers, Corn erat Set by Calif’ 7 ae mo 
Ridewood & Wright . Gey: Rae, SS AG vere ‘ 1a eke ed i : Pea; a hts ‘ee e @ 
H.A. Forse. - A : : : als ) : ie : . » Ty 
. . 2 S. SHEPTON & SONS, Cardiff (accepted) . .. 1,145 3 0 
& Son . . : ‘ ‘ ; Sie be. 3O02,.0: 0 ) ; 
t Beraae ‘ : : : A s ; i 4 1/380 OasOulw hs CHELMSFORD. 
Eastabrook & Sons . : : 3 : . 1,350 © ©O| Fora 3-inch Iron Main by Broomfield Road and along Coval 
Geo. Humphreys. : j : : «1,330, 0 <0 Lane, Chelmsford (400 yards). Mr. C. PERTWEE, Sur- 
T. Brown . : : 2 : : ‘ 2: Tgg2QnO 1 _-veyor. 
ue wane 5 : : ; , : : y 1,295 oO Crowther Bros., pian a . «eee -£79 13° °6 
Chorley & Son . : : : : , pl, 254.0. 0 J. W. Stapleton, Chelmsford. : : 0 ETS ait O 
A. I. Hele . ; : : : ; . 1,250 oO H. Tanner, Chelmsford. ; ; ‘ ° o 92 10°F0 
T, Thomas . ; : : , PI ZAT PO. 10 T. H. P. Dennis, Chelmsford ASTER “ "66-3 6 
ji R. Lewis : i : y f 6 ELGZZGI NOLO H. Farrow, Chelmsford . ‘ i ‘ Y OBO. 0 
J. Clark™, < : : : : - 1,227 0 0 WILLIAM Woop, Chelmsford (accepted) + + 54 10) 6 vi 
W. Church-. : : . é ay! Ae Mea © COVENTRY. worn 
R, Wilkins & Sons +. ee TST45 OO | For Additions and Alterations to St. Mark’s Schools, Stoney = ~ 
Ye JaMHGS ce cha were s Nope Men Tieton uae oy No meartee aes Stanton Road, Coventry. Mr. WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
S.)Durner ~ ; A . : : : ee LRO43 GOT VO Architect, Coventry. 
JAMES WILKINS (accepted) 2 ss « %) 4,040. @ 10 Punshon, Coventry . : ere ao 
4 Joseph Makepeace, Coventr 5 : : <) 205-0 -*O 
BROADSTAIRS. Ji & J. W. Jephcott, Coventry...) seen 
For Drainage of Alexandria Road and Sea View Cottages, Jepheott, Coventry?) . 25 Sa" 8) Ga gee ee 0 
Broadstairs. Be Waters, Coventry é . 4 : au te) Zee IO 
Whole Works. Portion, . Lester, Coventry . ; ¢ , : fe) Se 2B0 Tet 
Paramor & Son © a) we L345° OO. £280 FO) “Wincpte, Coventry...) ss, is) et ed 
CuPlome iso bias oe Us eas * pangs O10 19 Blakeman: Coventty iu. yd ee ee 
J. T. May (accepted for portion) 297 2 10 257 2.10 Kelley, Foleshill . : j j : ; Y B14e0 he 
Wootton, Coventry . ° ‘ : ° ¢ 296-70 
CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. Garlick, Coventry 5 ; ; oihane eu 196 0 0 
For Making New Roads on the Walker ee lek near DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 
Milton,,,.for the South -Goasy, regio ah ocletys | For Construction of Sewer, for the Dalton-in-Furness Local 
Messrs. KEMP WELCH & PINDER, Surveyors, Bourne- cata 
mouth. cc Thornton, Ulverston ° § y ‘ - £68 8 10 
G. Stickland , f 3 $ * £345 15 6 J. Cleator, Barrow. 4 ’ 0 eee ERE ORT Ia. 6 OS 
poy Resa ' - ¢ ee . ay We, Ty G. Bush, Dalton . ae te ° o:2) hip be Gi OB 297 70d Be 
R. W. Watton . . . ° e ° @ 202) io to J. Bush, Ulverston . ; ‘ st ee Rb 
G. TROKE (accepted) « o Eg 285° Oo J. Garden, Dalton . ; oy ae a ao 
Fencing. J. & J. Hill, Dalton ; . ° ° ° e255 190-5: 3 
E. WELLMAN (accepted), 93d. per yard. E. Ellis, Dalton . ° er) ° ° « 85° 6 2 
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‘CARDIFF. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 


RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC 


Works TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
Pat ccagatnty chen ie ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


The Seventh Ordinary Meeting will be held on Friday, the 
J5th inst., commencing at 7.30 P.M., when a Paper will be read by 
L. F. DAY, Esq., entitled *’ ome Lessons from Old Glass.” 

HERBERT D. APPLETON 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, * | Hon. Secs. 


LOL 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS. BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; De-igns; 
general, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives m Etching or Colour; 
Tracings und Mountings of every description; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoine Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work, 

Estimates by return of post on receipr of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


NOTICE, 
The SOCIETY : of ot RCHITECTS 
CONFERENCES, AND APPOINT JURORS 
To inspect and wake Awards to Exhibitors, 


At the ARCHITECTURAL and BUILDING TRADE- 
EXHIBITIVN. to be opened at the 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, London, N., April 5, 1886. 

Arrangements have alreaiy been’ made which will 
insure an attendance of at least five -hundred Architects 
from al parts of the United Kingdom. 

Architects a:d Manun/acturers wishing to take part in 
the Discussions or read Papers are requested to address 
H. R. Gouau, Esq., President, Society of Architects, 
12 Carlton Chambers. Regent Street, SW. 

All applications for Space to be made to ee f 

PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Sec., 37 Walbrook, E.0. 
Architects are inyited to send Drawings for Exhibition. , 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & 60, 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


Le | PATENT EMBOSSED 
CY FLOCK. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
«> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 


MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medul, Internationa! Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 
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FIREPROOF 


FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces; wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost. 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chamners, Victoria St., London, S.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled, for 


) ‘Strength, Durabili i 1 eda f 
Daltthe rail Descriptions eee? STR) BPAEeR Fite 


GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE, 


The novelty, superiority,and advantage of this patent 


eae 


ET FETS ELEN EES: 


4 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any — 


other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the eottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

“Srr,—l have much pleasure’ in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I — 
have used it, Yours, &e., 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR. F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 

your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 


most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 


was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 
“R. 8. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 
“ To Mr. John Grundy.” 
From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool : 
July 1884. 

“© DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, - 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. 
szonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.— 
Grundy.” 


t+ John 


It is the most 


Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 


hibivion, 1885 :—** 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at — 


Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance fi ilisi { 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the atrve te 


warming schools and buildings by a su 
external air.’’ ee pid 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City” 
Road, London.— Works—TYLpgs.ky, near MANCHESTER, 


of freshly warmed 


N 
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DAILLY. FAVERSHAM. 
For Constructing Tank and Providing and Laying For Additions to the Women’s Infirmary, Faversham. 


23 miles of 


Cast-iron Pipes, 4 inches to 2 “inches diameter, Dailly.;| W.G. Dawson, Faversham. . Je + £998. 0 -Org 
Messrs. NIVENP& “EAD a} G3 E , 451 West Regent Street;'|/ ‘G. ‘Hs Denne & Son, Deal’! ©. +, 944 (O07 OF 
_ Glasgow. \ » Pilcher & Johnson; peaialth, ‘ ft . esemrg of 
Murray, & Robiieon, ‘owen fet my % i -, £1,070 2 8|* W. C. Snow, Whitstable aD - - NB09 FP Oo | 
J. M: Pearson, Kilmarnock oe 1,037.5. 4 W., Goode & Son.. é ? 883° 13 oO 
©. Stark & Sons, Auchenstan 1,007 19 4 G. Johnson, Fayersham : , : sf » {279 fe OF 
D. Kirkland, Ayr” +. ae . 1,004 16 9 Ratcliffe Bros. : 5 : . 855° 5 OF 
‘J. Osborne, ‘Ayr : 1 iT 67511318 | GiG) Pavey, Sittingbourne : ‘ ; : . 852 10 o 
7! Urquhart, Glasgow. . : 971-9, 10+. L. Shrubsole,. Avex lacy ; 844 0 0 
KEITH BROS. = Eockwinnoch (accepted) S gol 16 § H. J. Tidy, Sittingbourne . . 838 7 OF 
A. Donald, Kilsyth é i 868 0:' 0 | A. Davis, Faversham i ‘ 835 13 6 
cepa as W. Judges, Boughton . ‘ 789 0 Of 
FINEDON. Davis: & Leney, “Staplehurst -. 780: 0°04 
For Erection of Farm Buildings for Mr. Neilson, Finedon. E. Fuller. - 747, 0 OF 
Mr.. C.. SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. Quantities by Ri Mi & H, WHTENEY (accepted) sa. ¢ 698 10 OF 
the Architect. GREENOCK. i 
Sue & Son, Thrapstone ... 4) ee), «6187310: ol For Construction of Iron Girder Bridge, Lynedock ‘Street 
Sparrow, Rushden x 5 ‘ sii L279 Ort O 4 
H.-C. Berrill, Mears Ashby 1,260,,0-0 ey ER HOUSTON, Greenock (accepted). 
Ball Bros., Burton Latimer 1,210 0 oO ee! duty ole 
ora. Fy Henson, Kettering 1,206 I0 oO HASTINGS. 

» Se& AvLewis, léhhm 1,200 0. o fos Building Congregational Church, Clive’ Vale, Hastings to © 
R, Marriott; Wellingborough 1,198 0-0 thold 425% ‘no «galleries. Messts. ELWORTHY & ‘SON, ; 
A. Barlow, Kettering . . 1,195.0: 10 Architects, St, Leonards, ' Quantities ‘by Architects.” her dhbate | 

jparanloasa Barlow, Rothwell . ‘ a 1,190°°0 0 Tanner ° ° ° ° ° ° ° » £2,985 “OO 
He, Brown, Wellingborough ‘ pA LED. YO! -°C |p lee nents ey gmer arene enmrmmeniget emirates 2;9TO Omron" 

_S. Abbott, Harrowden 2 oIsrggem6sio}!} Jenkins |. ims ° . weg 2,800 BO: | 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe ov gL SQ Quin.) DLC somes . . . 25750 O-Om 
hs Underwood, Wellingborough PEGS TOR YAMODET tested was 27307 © O § 
Nichols Bros., Oakham f 2 Ar ir of ~-Bridgland.,,, 2,684 F3r1@ | 
E. Barlow, Rothwell. rate ks furl ho idere heck Ke Salter a : 2,059 10-0 | 
H. W. HENSON, Finedon (accepted) RE ids ba e8 elt anes Moon & Garner. , ; ‘ . 1) 2,6g9"1!Oi'@ F- 
C. Sharman, Kettering “. : : ‘ » «hsQ2 $71,040 C, & E. Harman . : . aa oe AOUS ie © } 

Rodda 4 : 2 ‘s “ . PR W225 oe 

& GRAVESEND. Eldridge & Cruttenden | RR erate © 2tOZ-41Q OF 

For Building Tavern, Perry Street, Gravesend, for Messrs.| “Rogers. , WER a AS gs th og > | eSB airs One 
George Wood & Son, of the East Street Brewery. White ; ° ‘ 3 ° ° : «| 72,482 70, O74 
T.,Blake..,,..; - : - > F - £879 ‘0 oO Spree eseerngrenenns : . ° cs OL ee ee 
Nightingale & ‘Son 4 > > ° - 8530 0] . Small 4 ° ‘ - at feria 46g? OO 

, W. & E.. Wallis . ; 4 ° 3 890 slonI09 H. Cruttenden . £ itrgea} . é © 23447) 09°: i 
F: Hill; . : : : ° » 829 0'0 F. Cruttenden 7 6 . ° ° w* 2340905 
W. H. ARCHER (accepted) . ‘ ° ° « 810°"O' Oo HUGHES (accepted). ° . : ‘ en 2,3804 © OF 
Rayfield (withdraw) . : : : waren Od Architect’s estimate , . : : > $1:25750.7 6:50 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
‘Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, “PECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. - 


SPRAGUE’S “‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED ORAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY, 


CertiFicats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TABLES. upon application, 


YY OCRNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on aiiltefiog for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH 8 TONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 


Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarrv. Wilts, 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic. 


Apeifeations for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


ee ‘SANITAS” — . 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


~Sganitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award. International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881 
AS ec Bt i a 
Colourless — Non-Poisonous - Gives no Stain. 
— Lene dierrpoart oe OS Mh DM 


a Fluids, Powders, soaps, Ointments, Furniture 


Oream. Fumigators, &c.. &c. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co.,L » Limited, Bethnal Green, I E. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 

i : COMBF DOWN, 

ORSHAM DOWN, 

FARLEIGH DOWN, Babe? earl a 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO, Lp., CorsHaM, WILTS. 
PRB eR Laine esa he Mrs pial Ure aah aie dE ee AIEEE) 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH -STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


~ STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED ‘Stone in stock. 


POO O9 9000 00606000000000000000066000 


SIMPLEX DEAd 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * x * 
xxx **x SKYLIGHTS & 
Ss) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special “ontract Required. 
No Zinc, |lRon, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


Prt tte 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * ® 
SCO SO SOS SSS SSCS COPS ESOS SCOCOCECCOCCOCEEEE; 


SRS Rei ITs AE Sen 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION iN PRIC 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, Sint oe 


much sought after bv Architects for Wansions. Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Ruildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautitul colour, a e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT ( whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slutes for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, { 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate 
Clynderwen.k. 8. O., South 


uarries 
ales. 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful metho method of Ventilation, 
either for Public oie Lae or Private Houses, 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and paar ast) 
Sanitary Engineering “and Ventilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic: Address—t SANITATION, Lonpon.” 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 


BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY, 


PICTOR and SONS, 
BOB; S-O: witts. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS ¢ & SONS 


eir 
LARGE AND 


VARIED STQCK 
OF 


TRON DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &e. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E. €. 


HiLi. & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 
For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
| Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS, ond AL IE AX. 
ORIGINAL “WATSON'S VENTILATOR “WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on applications 


OPI eA 
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WQS) PU BLISS FiBD, 
Crown 8vo, 104 pp., handsomely bound in Cloth, price 2s. 6d., and in fine Paper Covers, 


RT 


ROB 


INVENTOR AND PHILANTHROPIST, 


/ 


1s. 


BOYL 


aaa 


FOUNDER OF: ‘THE. PROFESSION OF VENTILATION. ENGINEERING. 


By LAWRENCE SAUNDERS. 


LONDON: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND. 


OPINIONS OF 


“Thoughtfully written and will repay),perusal. .. . Robert 
Boyle was a savant. He was a man whose intellect appeared to 
have drawn inspiration from his heart, and in his inventions he was 
thinking more of the public good than of his own reward.” 

“ We can with confidence advise our readers to obtain the book 
for themselves. It is full of interest as an-account of a useful and 
benevolent life,:and is also a very complete record of the pro- 
gress of science in dealing with the difficult subject of ventilation.” 
—Architect. i 

inert SS 
«“ Deserves recommendation.”—Saturday Review. 


“ Robert Boyle was the author of many brilliant mechanical 
inventions, the best known of which is the method of ventilating 
public buildings which, by general consent, is- the most effective 
that has yet been introduced. His career was an interesting one.” 
—Academy. 


5 ee ae, 


“ The subject of this sketch is worthy of remembrance.”— Notes 
and Queries. , : j 


“ This clever, biographical sketch is. well. worth reading as 
the record of an active and well-spent life."—Literary World. 


———— EEE EE et 


« An enthusiastic account of an honourable life, and as such is 
both useful and agreeable.”—WMagazine of Art. 


«‘ This little book gives the life-work of two honest and persever- 
ing Scotchmen. Their inventive energies took a practical turn. 
The discovery of a new explosive, that of the still more important 
air-pump ventilator, and other suggestions of a useful sort, together 
with philanthropic kindheartedness, render these worthy men 
deserving of their success.” — Bookseller. 


« A just tribute of respect to an inventor whose life has been 

spent in good and useful work. ~- The life of Robert Boyle was a 

‘| career of very hard work, always directed to one end—the public 

good,”—Iron. 

sel 
“A biography of the late Robert Boyle, the original inventor of 
the air-pump ventilator, the best fixed extraction ventilator before 
the public.”—Sanitary Record, 


“A biographical sketch of a good and able man. The book is 
. interesting and instructive, and will well repay perusal.” — Colliery 
Guardian. . : ' 


“© A small volume devoted to the career of the late Mr, Robert 
Boyle, whese name is known throughout the world in connection 
with the system of ventilation which bears his name.”—AJletro- 
politan. 

ee 

“A neatly-produced little volume—a readable work through- 
out.”"—JTronmonger. 

———— | aaa 

“Mr. Robert Boyle was a man whose distinct individuality 
makes him. stand out from amongst his fellows.. Neither the 
student nor the scientist can read this interesting work without 
being satisfied by the perusal. It is the record of the successful 
career of a high-minded, pure-souled worker.”—Plumber and 
Decorator. 

eee ————EEEEESSeSSSo—<xz_ 
_. “A most interesting and entertaining biozraphical sketch of 
thé life of the well-known inventor and philanthropist, Robert 
Boyle.”— British Mercantile Gazette. 

eel 

“There are few better-known names in the scientiic world than 
that.of Mr. Robert Boyle, the inventor of the air-pump ventilator. 

. .. A work full of interest to all who‘admire a useful and bene- 
volent life.”—Builder’s Weekly. Reporter. 


THE LONDON PRESS. 


«“ A tribute of respéct to one of the workers in the field of 
industry, whose efforts live in the form of benefits handed down 
to subsequent generations.” Building News. 


“A son of a Scotch surgeon, who was led by his experience of 
the foul air of the slums to think out the well-known air-pump 
ventilator.”— Graphic. 


“An enthusiastic tribute to the memory of an 


; ingenious 
inventor and earnest man.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ An excellent little biographical sketch of one whose life well 
represents the struggles, the virtues, and the limitations of our 
modern society. Mr. Saunders is to be congratulated on his little 
sketch, which will introduce to many readers for the first time one 
of the most practical of the sanitary reformers, who are en- 
deavouring to bring the life of man more in harmony with the 
beneficial laws of nature.”— Pictorial World. ; 


“A little book with much in it to suggest thoughts. It isa 
biographical sketch of the two Boyles, father and son, who have 
made their names famous by their system of ventilation. More 
enthusiastic, simple-hearted.men.it would be hard to find. The 
history of their lives, their genius, their inventions, is most 
interesting.” = \ , 

“Mr. Lawrence Saunders has succeeded in composing a very 
charming little book.”’—Z#fe. 


“A sketch—rather too brief—of the lives of Robert Boyle, 
father and son, who have brought the question of ventilation and 
sanitation to ascience by the discoveries of their inventive genius.” 
— Christian World. 


“A bright story of true Christian heroism. As we read through 


‘these pages of the almost insurmountable difficulties overcome by 


the Boyles, father and son; of the good done; the sanitation 
achieved ; the inventions perfected, we see men whose sole aim 
was to serve God, benefit mankind, and whose example should be 
held up to all our boys beginning life.”— Christian. 


“Tn this neatly written-and neatly got-up volume, Mr, Saunders 
tells the story of one of the most ‘stimulative’ of lives. The record 
of Mr. Boyle’s many-sided inventive efforts is in large measure a 
history of the triumphs of sanitary-science. Mr. Saunders writes 
with all the incisive freshness of Mr. Smiles.” Family Churchman. 


“The record of an earnest, energetic, and untiring life: a life 
governed by high principle and devoted to noble ends. He was 
foremost in all social and sanitary improvements, and has left a 
legacy to the world of at least one invention which is of national 
worth—the air-pump ventilator—that invention which has made 
the name of Boyle world-famous,.”—Sanitary Engineering. 


“The record of a life of one of those’strong, heroic, and enthu- 
siastic men in whom the late Charles Kingsley would have 
Gelighted. It is rarely indeed that any man succeeds in crowding 


into his life'so much of what is really good and useful as did the © 
Every young man should read this most inter-— 


late Robert Boyle. d re : 
esting biographical sketch, for we are sure It will stimulate him to 
fresh exertions.”— Civil Servite Gazette. 


“ A chatty, readable sketch of two men, father and son, who 


may in many respects be regarded as pioneers of sanitary reform,” — 


— Plumbing and Decorating Chronicle. 


“Had Mr. Boyle distinguished himself by nothing but the 
invention of the ‘air-pump~ ventilator,’ he would have well 


deserved to have a memorial of his career placed before the ~ 


public.”— British Mail. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HALIPAX. 
For Improvement Works, Green Lane. 
Borough Surveyor, Halifax. 


Mro io he Ss Esconr. 


G. Pickles, Halifax . £344 0 
Darnes & Son, Halifax a hones 
W. H. Hudson, Halifax 304 oO 
Brook & Son, Halifax . 269 Oo 
G. & H. Tyson, Halifax (accepted . 268 o 
Surveyor’s estimate $ : . HL 2OE IO 


HARTLEPOOL. 

For the Construction of a Concrete Sea-wall, with raised 

Promenade, from Corporation Road to Heugh Lighthouse, 

a length of 3, 400 feet, for the Hartlepool Headland Protec. 

tion Works. Mr. H. Mair, Borough Engineer, 
pool. 

T. A, MATTHEWs,* Bolton 


et 4 8-8 


WOW0O 0 0°90 


0oMmo00 


| 


| 


Hartle- | 


- £23319, 0 11 | 


* Accepted on a modified plan, and reduced on his | 
deposited schedule of prices. 
HULL. 
For Proposed Parochial Offices, Sculcoates, Hull Mr. SAMUEL | 
MUSGRAVE, Architect, Hull. 
Jackson . : ; : i 1-O00 Ory O 
Dalby & Son MOT 2. 5 
Siminson . d ; : ; . 15596 16 
Good . : - : : : ; ; ae thy53 bs LOr 
Harper LiG7 lo 
Southern’s Executors 1486 Io 
Ling . 1,473 16 
Hall . : 1,44t 18 
Blackburn . 1.400 0 
Goates eke Ae 
Drury 1.369 oO 
Freeman 1340 15 
Kendall 1,336 14 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Tramway Depdt for the Huddersfield Town | 
Council. 


Accepted Tenders. 


D, Graham & Son, masonry. 
J. E. Crowther & Co. , ironwork. 


HOBBS & €°% 


STRONG ROOMS § PARTYWALL DOORS | 
H OBB S. H AR Te. On 762.77 Cheapside LONDON- 


w 
ull 
bas 
_& SERIES OF SUITES © 
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| For Erection of a New Temperance Hotel, 


HARLOW, 
|) or Building Wesleyan School aatatis Harlow. 
B. & G. Sutton, Harlow ‘ - £718 
W. Sortwell, Harlow 715 


W. Wade, St. Neots . .. ; Pe 556 


W. B. Nicholls, Harlow 509 
W. Marshall, Ww areside ; 400 
Ww. CORNWELL , Bishop Stortford (accep: ‘ed) 386 


EETTERING,. 


Kettering, for Messrs. Reesby & Palmer. 
SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. 
Architect. ' 


J. Bellamy, Kettering . £25345 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering 2,300 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering 2,300 
G. Henson, Kettering 2,250 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe 2,133 
C. Sharman, Kettering 2,130 
E, Barlow, Rothwell . 2,086 
A. Barlow, Kettering 2,025 
W. Jj. Payne, Kettering ~ 2,025 
Fr. BARLOW , Rothwell. (ace cepted) 1,990 


land Road, Kettering, for Mr. Wm. Hanger. Mr. 
SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. 
Architect. 


C. Miskin, St. Albans : . £1,980 
W. Coates & Son, Thrapstone . . 1,800 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe 1,567 
Nicholls Bros., Oakham 1,539 
S. Hulks, Kettering . 1,523 
W. J. Payne, Kettering 1,459 
Maryetts & Neal, Ketterin, 1,379 
A. Barlow, Kettering 1,375 
KE, Barlow, Rothwell. 1,375 
C. Sharman, Kettering 1,352 
G. N. Henson, Kettering . 1,350 
S. Manby, Kettering . 1,337 
Reduced ri cst S. 
C. Sharman, Kettering 1,200 
S. Manby, Kettering 1,160 
G. N. HENSON, Kettering (accepted ) 1,146 


"SNOSIYd “SWNISNW 


O00. © G20 
999909 


©. 06 D009 0 O76 


High Street, 
Mr. CHAS. 
Quantities by the 


2999999999 


. For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa Residences, Head- 


CHAS. 


000 


900000000000 


__ SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.'S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
: BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


“SWNTASY “STVLIdSOH HOI 


Quantities by the 


999999999999 


9900 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 183, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


seve 


SALINS $TWIddd$ - 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEEDS, ° LONDON — continued. 
For Furnishing the Borough Engineer’s Offices in the Muni- | For Building Mission Hall, Hart’s Lane, Bethnal Green, for 
cipal Buildings, Leeds. the Bedford Institute Committee. -_ : 
Scniiaas WW. NICHOLSON & Son, Hunslet (accepted ). Pe ek Lack ate Go’ Stk 
‘ ipod e ° ° 9 ’ 
LONDON. Dove Bros. . ‘ - 49795) eo 4,750 90 O 
3 691 0 O 
For Alterations to Nos. 196, 198, 200,. 202, 204, and 206 Well | Adams. «| ANTS Cae ike Ua ae 
Street, and 4o Valentine “Road, South Hackney, for ae pone Ape g E rete 5 és 
Messrs. Cooper & Co. OC WAT) a ’ d 
Hall, Beddall & Casa’ wring te ihe se we Resoo. On’t f HigGs, Dorset Square (ac. | BiG 6 
Thomerson:& Son ie4)/-. SteeqR Slide ght) ah 25500 (8 10 cepted ) : 4337) Oe 
Lawrence . : . . : ° 2,380 © O| For Alterations to Cha el, Romney Street, Westminster. 
Wetherilt, Lee & Martin . eat : 2,370 omar) “Warne & Sons i : : : m uae - £095 9 0 
Coleman . . ° . Ae , 4 25345. 10 Stephens & Bastow . : 659 0 oO 
ria ake ® ° ° . é e 2,275 oOo 90 Haward Bros. é eo MS . 
yder ‘ ; ; - ; eA Bay2B2 FO?'O Brown:, : ; ; i 
For Repairs to Nineteen Tenement Houses at Camberwell. Holliday & Greenwood ‘ : Stace, 2 
Cannon, Herne Hill ‘ : L265" POXCO W. Johnson . ; : : . pee SRA 
Brass & Co., King’s Cross . - 200 0 0 HOLLOWAY Bros. (accepted ) 497 9 9 
Br MOET Fs) Als - 156 © ©} For Rebuilding No. 32 Cornhill, and No. 1 Cowper Court, E.C. 
Ede & Son, Islington . 3 ease tIg: o G. Trollope & Sons . : : £8,984 oO 
R. Wood, East Greenwich . (ESS OL ie & Son 8,688 Oo Oo 
L. Cattell, Blackheath . ; ‘ ‘ 132 oo " nab ‘ : 8,635 oe) 
R. A. Lamprell, Clapham Road . £26750: 40 J. Mowlem & Co. , . 8,014 OO 
W. Marsden, North Finchley PELE O10 T. H. Adamson & Son 4 98,6007 °O.*"0 
W. King, Old Kent Road . L235), 1,0 W. Cubitt & Co. : 8352079) '-0 
F’. Parsons, Battersea . ‘ < LG 370.6 Holland & Hannen . 8,463 0 O 
Chissell, East Dulwich ‘ : LI}, Oy 0 T. Rider & Son : 8,218. Oo 
Aldridge & Jenvey, Camberwell . 1066 0 O Ashby & Horner. : 8,190 0 oO 
ett gee ihe de ‘ 95 aR B. E. Nightingale 5 ; é . 73989 ORG | 
. S. Stephens, Shepperton Road : AACE pare) ; : ‘ 2 for Mr ~ ; 
Wilkinson & Wilkinson, Swinton Street 85 6 o| For Dwelling-house in Salisbury Road, Bronte oe or ys | 
H. Coles. Mr. Gro. S. FINLAY, Architect, 64 
R. Cram, Fulham 8670.70 W. H. Coles. ae vas 
; ‘ 4 ‘ ; Buckingham Palace Road. Quantities supplied. 
A. Blake, Old Kent Road . . 70. On 8 pate ~ Sao i 
Riley Bros., Pentonville .  . AONE ef ie bt 4 0% Keyes, Head & Co. . ni eas : £31349 es : 
H. Waters, Furnival’s Inn ve OO de BIW Aas he - See 
Riches, Walworth : ' ’ eee comme) T. Boyce ‘ ‘ : ro oh alread { 
’ e e e e e 73 Higes & Hill h : z 2,894 0..,0 . 
R. Seed, Doynton Street . . ° : ° pao Wek) 58 sie 2,883 0 0 i 
C. Ruth, Barnsbury ioe ei RN INR TN toc 6 Po a a ni 9 A. Bywaters ; a 2 85 ait D 
VALKER 7 - . Bush * . : (le dj . ’ 
B. W vied Bayswater, W. (accepted) ° 5 54 70 0 H. & E. Lea, 3 & 4 Warwick Street, Regent 
For Alterations and Additions to Roden, Hornsey Lane, for Street, W. (accepted) . < »/ 2793 <O%0 5 
Mr. R. T. Broome. Messrs. H. PARKHOUSE & Co, if is sia Salta ad 5 } 
Architects and Surveyors, Crouch End Station. For Repairs to the Infirmary, St. George’s-in-the- yea ep ; 
GLADWELL & Sons, Stroud Green (accepted) . £963 0 0 DERBY (accepted) oe el ia ae 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE © COMPANY 


C. KITE & Co's 
ROOF VENTILATORS, 
ROOM VENTILATORS, 


ORAIN VENTILATORS. | SPMT PRISM” LENS 


C. KITE & CoO.,, 
Christopher Works, Chalton Street, 


LONDON, N.W. > 
GOLD & SILVER MEDALS, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


 BFLES! =BELLS. “BEDS 


ELECTRIC or PNEUMATIC. Best, Cheapest, & most Durable, 
Speaking Tubes and Lightning Conductors. 
Illustra ed Lists and Estimates Free. 
.&E,J. DALE, 26 LupGare Hu, Contractors to H.M. Office 
of Works, and allthe principal Builders in London. 


JEFFREY & CO.’S 
ARTISTIC & NON-ARSENICAL WALL-PAPERS 


Received the HIGHEST AWARDS, viz. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
' HEALTH EXAIBITION, 1884. 
Also the SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION 
for Embossed Leather Papers. 


Manufacturers of all classes of Hand and Inexpensive 
Machine Printed Wall-Papers, Flock Papers, &e. 


Hactory :—64 Essex Road, Ibondon, WN. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 


For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
a ee ee Pee 


3 
CONTRACTS. 

oe LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
SOMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 

or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates, On 
application, leave will be given tu send in. the Com pany’s name 
el He A Ps bia io Ware being ee big the 
mately required. For terms, &c., a: t i 

10 Moorgate Street, London, £.C vata ba aay 


he Bonds of this Company are accepted by the severe gE 


Govornment Departinents. 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Oo.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps| 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plates, 


M. & F.’S 
PATENT. 


International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885, 


HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C., 


/ And at WARRINGTON, 


Illustrations, 62 ‘4 
No. 3.200 Titastretinates threestamps. Established 1795. 4 


RBAWING and ENGRAVING on WOOD? — 


Etching on Copper, and all eilaa of work carefully Copies . 


Established 1836. — : 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. i 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen; 3 King Street. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiums .....sceccccscccccsese £573,000 
Life Premiums .......sscscoccscseove 184,000 3 
Inferest nnsio scenes panes cane lanpaumaas 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ....sscssccedeee 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 COOKSPUR STREET. 


Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
& & T. BAe. 


HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 


stucco work, and for use in sewage works and the construction of 


Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. / 


HENRY HIN G 


(Late GREEN & KING), 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND ~ 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


\ 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


MINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E 
ba ae Mal Branch Establishment = 4 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil — 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, xc. 
es, three stamps. 


Stencil Plate catatoenem 


-J.H., 51 Palace Road, Crouch End. 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 4 


General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 


ee ee ne 
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LONDON—continued. 


. For Casing the Ironwork at Barrett & Co.’s Factory, Bond 


Street, Vauxhall, with Concrete. Mr. E. RAWLINGS, 
Architect, 3 Victoria Street, S:W. Quantities supplied. 
F, Start & Co. . ‘ ° a ° F £238$)8 0.0 
C. Drake & Co. é f A 1,764. 0 O 
HITCHINS & Co. (accepted ) 13374. 5 6 


For Erection of Four Shops, Bethnal Green Road. Messrs. 
HOVENDEN, HEATH & BERRIDGE, Architects. 


Soaiieiely ARCHITECT. 


S8UPPLEMENT 


Higgs Raa mente 9? ees er eee OzOh CO: 2 
S. Pritchard , ; 2 ‘ ‘ 3,700 0 O 
W. Shurmur e e@ . e e 3,690 Oo ° 
Scrivener & Co. 3,684 0 O 


For New Schools, Gill Street, 


“Limehaees for the London 


School Board. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


11 

EA STATS SOI SUERTE IE SAS TE SISTENT oy 
LONGPORT. 

For Heating with smal} Bore-pipe the new Church at Long- 


port, Staffordshire. . 
JOHN JACKSON (accepted ). 


MAIDSTONE. 
For Making New Road, Maidstone. 


me Vamoker, Rochester) oc Uen cles. ee ehegenge. 0 
Whitworth, Maidstone. =.) gt, 200118 
D..F. Beale, Maidstone . 2 « . » «wi JAQZ%0 O 
J. Farrow, Maidstone . . ° ©  « 95,39 © 
J. FRouD, Maidstone (accepted ‘a . ° « 170.9 0 


MANCHESTER. 
For Geo nly of Pipes for the Thirlmere Waterworks Scheme. 
M‘FARLANE & Co., Glasgow (accepied) . £110,000 0 @ 


W. SHURMUR (accepted), 
For list, see ave. 
For Rebuilding the Marquis of Granby Public House in the 


new Street leading from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury. Messrs. 
WYLSON & LONG, raise 21 King William Street. 


MATLOCE. 

For Additions to Royal Hotel, Matlock Bath. Mr. J. NUTTALL, 
Architect, Matlock. Quantities by Mr. F. A. A. Smith, 

St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


A. B. Bridge, Matlock (revised tender) . .4759 10 © 


Bysock. '. : - : - £4,100 0 © Five tenders sent in. 

Jerrard. . : > ; A 33959. 9. oO} 

Belham . : . ; “ ; : ree OAs, oO; O MELTHAM. 

Beale ‘ h $ i . A : - 3,887 0.0 For Re-erection of Royd Edge Mills, Meltham. Messrs. J. 
er h* RASC MESO nO. © Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

A ch sens saa hie Accepted Tenders 

antic ; : ees . be A. Graham, Huddersfield, mason and slater. 
Wells & Co. . 3,600 0 oO W. Fawcett & Sons, Huddersfield, joiner. 
Cook i ‘ 3,591 0 O G, Garton, Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. 
Oldrey : 3,587 0 0 lal Brook, Huddersfield, ironfounder. 
Shurmur . f 3,582; 0 J. Wilkinson, Meerham, plasterer. 


ie.’ rey Wiebe, tate 8 ht J. Preston & Sons, Meerham, painter. 
For Building Houses, for Mr. D. Davy, Leytonstone Road. 


Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect. MOSS (NEAR WREXHAM.) 


Robey ; ; x r i ‘ £1; 887 17 10 | For Heating with Small Bore-pipe Breck W esleyan | Chapel 
J. Crater & Sons ’ 5 4 : : 175g 0.0 and Schools. 
Bane. : yi sees © OW JOHN JACKSON (accepted ). 

Nicholls 1,649 10 oO ;: : Gh SPMEMMDE NBA CSc. = 
Buckle . 1,584 0 0 Ham Hill Stone!: Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
L. & H. Roberts 1,529 © © | Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
Morter 1,499 0 ©} SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Gregar 1,476: 0. o Agents, MA‘ TTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Catley 1,449 O O} Basin, N.W. [ADvT. 


° 
2 


EE. &§&. EXE HD Tales SZ, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} YuniscR.wituons 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. | 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c, 


WALTER JONES, 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


_WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, | {c 
GALVANISED SHEETED DOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND | | 
HEAVY FORGINGS, q 


APPLY FOR PRICES. 


READIN G CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two. Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


eo 
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‘  8UPPLEMENT 


NORTHAMPTON. NORTHFIELD. 
for the Erection of a New Wesleyan School Chapel, Kingsley | For ee ich gea A ss Stace, Hill Lodge, Northfield, 
Z . Mr, ) Hi. H.DyER,® Architect near birmingham, tor Mr ms. 
a EU : we d ' JOHN JACKSON, ‘Newcastle, Staffordshire (accepted ). 
| sper estas 6 - QLDHAM. 
Walls . . ° ° ° : : . . £839 0 o| For Rostrum to Cha el, and Fittings to New ues Oldham 
59 P 8 
Islip? aes ’ . . “ : Se 7TROs, O40 Union Workhouse. Mr. A. BANKS, Architect, Oldham. 
‘Mitchelt : ‘ s - A ; Mihir Rc he Keune’ The Executors of the late E. WHITTAKER, 
‘Reynolds & Son . main ead, : : Pro OG) Oldham (accepted) ~ EER : . £495 9 0 
Ireson. 3G lene : ; . : - 589° 0 O| For Heating Apparatus to oe ew Schools, Oldham Union Work- 
Green Bros. in RC me ie NL Sam eae) LOE house. (Amended estimate.) 
Dunkley  . Town y ee + + 585 © ©} JacoR BUTTERWORTH, Hollingwood) near 
Meediord & Son. ‘ ; : : ‘ wis 579 Oo Oo Oldham (accepted) . : ‘ : . £208 0 0 
© ante 4 i ‘ , : ; : Ripe oo |For Four New Staircases, Imbecile Wards, Oldham Union 
Clayson Bros. . A ; : : : ie grit Or 60 eee Oldh 
G. Fisher. ; : ; } D ; . 570 0 0 Workhouse. . Mr. A. BANKS, Architect, am. 
Bassford.. : : ini : : . 557 130 WILLIAM LEEs, Oldham (accepted) . : We ore)0 0 
‘G. White. : 3 . : ‘ : - 557 0 O, For Fittings to Hey Branch Store, Oldham. Mr. A. BANKS, 
J.B Clark : ; 3 ; / ’ - 550 0 o| , Architect, Oldham, 
Hickman . : P ‘ : F ; : FeO <i WILLIAM LEEs, Oldham (accepted) : ; . £229 oO 
i 553 
eap . : ‘ : ; é : A, > 1545210 0 
Souster 4 : ‘ : : ‘ bears O 10 } PENRITH. i 
TOMPKINS (accepled y he : : : ; . 472.10 0o| For Paving Works, &c., Friar Street, Penrith. 
J. HOPE (accepted ). 
oh) tga SN OEE: aie | PLASHET. . 
for Building Pair of Houses, Forest Road, Nottingham. Mr. | poy Sanitary Works at the Plashet Schools. 
HARRY GILL, Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by ‘Kirk & Kandall . ; : : 8, seer... 
Architect. R. Seed, Dartmouth Park . x _ « VRQGHO.. 0 
H. “Scott; Nottingham !\7 ,-batgeehs, . £1,000 0 Oo DERBY, Stepney (accepted) . 2 +g theta ees ae 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham ; ; “ at IG TeRO. ae 
; | RICHMOND. , 
pea Teva ose ; ; ; ee tt ames Building Five Houses and Shops for Mr. T. Ratcliffe. Mr. | 
J. Noble, Nottingham ; : , L: wOesreO 10 : Arcl Colleve’ Chantberas na cninand. | 
J.J. adams; Nottingham’. jogs): a 93 1 OB sea Oi MATAR ae uitect, College Chambers, R | 
. uantities s f 
Emerson & Franks, , Nottingham ; - soe OOS ny ues ean t Loder . : ; _ £3,058 0 0 
Huskinson & Jefferys, Nottingham . : 1,5, OST UTZ OO Blasb 35666 0 : 
Bromhead, Nottingham... 4... 5 998 oo acl y Roo, oo 4 
Wooll Bros. Nottingham : : . : 21, OFO (0 Os tat ba Pabee SSF Noe Z 2 ee: 27 eno 1 
¥F, Wartnaby, Nottingham Stith § xk) s net eG nee Dias Copa le x ine * pot 2 eer ; 
Priestley, Nottingham . . : ; Jit g60sF0: 04 : oe a2 oe 
Moore Bros., Nottingham ; é : , 960 0 a “THE CORSHAM BATH ‘STONE co. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. q 
Baynes & Co., Nottingham , : - 954 0 0| BATH Summer Dried Corsham, Prices on ; 
T. Wright, Nottingham : : : - 940 o o| STONE, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | pplication. : 
J. COOPER, Nottingham (accepted) ; ; : 927, 0 0 LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 
; 


lJ, M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS. PLASTER 
~_ |WORKS, 
Charles Street, Islington Green, N. 


FEXCUNDER ROYAL LETTERS” PATENT SS JOHN Nv oPRBRGE 3 
THE PAINTING ISSYIONE CARVING Artist 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


PERMANENT. 
Received the SILVER MEDAL at the| Designs and Estimates Free of Charg.|\S TAINED GLASS 


Inventions Exhibition. DECORATION 
The ONLY (AWARD given fon - Aid SINGS Sh RtRS CLASS 


DECORATIONS ON GLASS. DECORATIVE WORK ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC ~ 
MEMORIAL BRASSES. Me 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
Temoval by exposure to the atmosphere and in cour-e of 


cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very SPECIAL'TE IN HAN D-PAINTED 


Jimited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 


eoomes available in endless variety. GOBELINS TAPEST RY, 23, 24 GE2TRUDE STREET, SW. 


Ié can be used to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 3 "4 
Beecauted to any Design and Size, at 


STUDIOS: — 


‘in halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In reom decoration it can g WORKSHOPS :— 
Ge applied wherever light effects are required. For the very moderate Prices. 
saloons of stea it is hr 2nde : 
ons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended. : "0a CAMERA SQ UARE, 5.W. 


Full particulars, with designs and prices, can be obtained dt. MK t B Y Hes R As D B RB, 
on application, ttl d ADR AD AP OA AN A ON AA OR y = 
WORK of the HIGHEST CLASS Executed. — 
4A GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, SPECIMENS CAN BE SEEN AT THE STUDIO. 

LONDON, N.W. Rasim 14a LM STREET, GRAY’S “INN - ROAD, W. ll lai Designs and estimates sent on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


- a 


eit STAMFORD. 
For Painting Interior of Town Hall, Stamford. 


HARE (accepted ) _e ° ° ° e . ° £27 13 Oo 
: STOCKTON. 
For Painting Exterior of Borough Hall, Town Hall, &c., 
Stockton. 
S. Broadbank, Stockton beet brie dateeaaeh7 ano 
M. Baldwin, Stockton 3 ° : wie Sey (A140 
Wakefield & Barron, Stockton POR. Sale Sl OE BE 
J. ATKINSON, Stockton (accepted ) : . » 25 12 6 


For Painting Corporation Warehouse, Stockton. 
ATKINSON (accepted). 


SOUTH LYNN: 


For Building Hotel and Stables, near Saddlebow Bridge, 


South Lynn. Mr. D. CLack, 


: ote Architect, King’s Lynn. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


W. Jarvis, Lynn ; ’ ° ° ° - £1,048 0 O 
R. Dye, Lynn ; : . : . 980 0 oO 
R. Fayers, Lynn ‘ 9 OTS SOe 
Bardell Bros., Lynn . : - 968 0 0 
W. H. Brown, Lynn . : : : - 948 0 oO 
J. Leacu, Lynn (accepted) neh soso Oro 
P. H. Dawes, Lynn , : . + 925 9 0 


TIPTON. 


For Building Stables and Cart Shedding for the Tipton Local 


Dare vicodewmn Board of Health. Mr. S. F. RowLEy, Surveyor. 

For Works in connection with the Water Supply, Strathpeffer. mee ‘ph p : : y , Chg Oe 
Mr. C. R. MANNERS, Engineer, Inverness. eee C ir ah Ee eee ns 
J, Martin, Dunfermline ‘ é » £3,021 211 Lae <i Ti ton Be ‘5 o 
Meier Kn par, Dingwall... sas iaaeeoaaee Fereday, papers ARES. hy II oO 
jy Paes one Keith . : ; pete x ms Hayward & Co., West Bromwich 622' 0 oO 
Flaine vetivic 2716 << as Biggs, Handsworth , : 6 600 0 oO 
etd : . . : ; 5 el et Horton, Brierley Hill . 600 0 oO 
nt onald, Inverness A Sets «: : . eben, se) Knight & Co., Walsall 600 0 Oo 
L. M‘Clean & Son, Duntilchaig . eee he Mallin, West Bromwich 2) 'o0in 
Rice ake WA) amidea cee 2) |. Holland-& Son, Dudley 590 oo 

. M. regor, Keith - ? . seth ye Win Nae : ; : . , 
Nn Fraser, Inverness. : ; : : . 2148 : "3 8 eb Wien es ; an i 3 
ae Oss, eviot we . * UY : po eS Stonehewer & Son, Tipton . 579 9 oO 
: e work is divided between Fraser & M‘Gregor, and con- Harley & Son, Smithwick yf ees We. 
sists of building tank or reservoir, laying and jointing about Rate Dudley’ 228 8 
©,100 yards fireclay pipes, and other works ; opening and refilling Cucse Baie lane Ge + re 
about 6,100 lineal yards of track for pipes ; supply of about Jones & Son, Sedgley : ; 2 : : 550 o Oo 
,100 lineal yards 5-inch fireclay pipes, &c. ; opening and re- DorseE & SON, Cradley Heath (accepted) . Saprae As 


WANTAGE, BERKS. 
For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot water Heating Apparatus 
for Warming the Parish Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Wantage, Berkshire. 


‘drain-pipes, of sizes; laying and jointing drain-pipes, man- . J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted) 
holes, &c. % : a 
Lae SMETHWICK. : WARWICK. 
For Sinking a Test Hole and Well at the Site of the Proposed | For Construction of Street from Castle End to Station Road, 


Baths, Smethwick. 
E. B. BATES, Woburn (accepted ). 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO., 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK § 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), % 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, | Be 


Warwick. 
J. FELL, Leamington (accepted) 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&c.,on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, £.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize M 


AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


COPYING DRAWINGS AND PLANS. 


WIARION’S FERRO-PRUSSIATE PROCESS.—The 


simplest, cheapest, and cleanest process for copying drawings or 
plans made on tracing paper, Full particulars on application. 


Used by all the leading Architects, Builders, &. 
MARION’S BRITANNIA DRY PLATES. — The 


easiest Plate to work in all climates, and giving the best results. | & 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
MARION &CO.’S COMPLETE OUTFITS, 45/ to £50. 


Free Lessons to Purchasers, at our Studio in Soho Square. 
MARION’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, 2s. 6d. Post free, 2s. 9d. 


Photographs, &c., Arranged, Mounted, Titled, Bound into 
Volumes, Portfolived, or Framed. 


MARION & CO., 
22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Dr.SALVIATI & Co., 


VENETIAN BLOWN GLASS, 
Stained Glass Windows & Mosaic. 
REMOVED TO 
213 REGENT STREET, W. 


OLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARUHITPCY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, priee 128. 6d. 
’ Office : 175 Strand, London, S.W,. 


H.GARDINER & SONS 
ALL SRAintTs -lRONWoRKS 
BRST OL. 
SPECIRLI TIE RMa ute, er oe 
Wrot IRow SRSHES & CRSEMENTS: 
Dome LIGH{ S, ConsERvAfoRy Roofs 
Fire Proop X INSURANCE Doors 


FURNITURE. 
Crtplocues k ES{IMR{ES of APPLICATION 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office : 175 @t and, London, W.C. 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower rrice delivered 
ex “ship’’ within one month. 
ea | Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. 
: Estimate for ** laid complete ’’ on receipt of plan. 


in stamps, 


— 


IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., 
Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. F 
Large stock of Dry peaioeeny: Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould 
ings, Deals. xc. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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“SOUTHAMPTON. Sone ; . WIMBLEDON. Seg ess 


For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with ‘Flushing-chamber and | For the Construction of Stoneware ‘Pipe Sewer and. Surface : 
Ventilator, at the Bitterne “Patk Estate, for the’ National | | Water-drain, Lambton: Road; elise ash 
Liberals Eand Company. Mr, .G,.Poo.ry, Sureyes 26 G.. NEAL, ‘Wandsworth (accepted Psd iol teg™ hots bo 
Charing Cross, S.W. elves ‘WORTHING. 
A.E. Wickham, Portswood. |», ., . £109 © ©} For Building Mortuary, High Street, Worthing. Mr. WALTER 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green :‘ Biv ats +145 0. 0} HORNE, Town Surveyor, Worthing, 
S. CHAFEN, "Rotherhithe (accepted) ; STE BOON IO tS Wear: Stanbridge, Worthing* . 5 k er “£156 12 oS 
Bridger & Son, Worthing? 3¢'4.) 0 OP a) oo 
“WEST HAM. J. Steatn, Worthing? .° “ot = eye ae ; ° 
For the Construction of Brick Barrel intercepting Sewer (4 feet Alfred Crouch, Worthing: 8 02eS0 Se 37 Sita aia eernen Tre 
3 inches diameter and 865 feet in length), for the West T. H. Churcher, Worthing t CFE MG ia s {100.0 “oO 
Ham Local Board. Mr. L.: ANGELL, Engineer, Town Snewin & Son, Worthing : : B PALE CS ACR AOE OF 
Hall, Stratford, E. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & |. CC. Cook, Worthing : : ‘ ; : 6 QO ALS 
Son, London Wall, E.C.. ; James Blaker, Worthing ECE NA Ses Ba apt Mae) 
Tender No. 1. Tender No.2, |W. Wi Sandell, Worthing . : ; , {0.19210 oO 
ep he ee . £3615 10. 0 £3,971 5 ©} J. Churcher, Worthing citi. Bg 0 
Edmondson. Ae 3,058 12.0 3,786 12, 6 W. CHURCHER, Worthing (accepted). SSS CUS EG MBB AO 10 
L. Bottoms. . - + + 2,898 0 0 3,418 0 OQ) | Surveyor’s estimate és Lao a gee YO 
T. M. Wisewell Ss pips FF 2e7 OO Ore 3,450 O O| ; 
Botterill . . : wit ie W2OAQe OL O 3,145" 0 0 |= = a 2 
W. Cunliffe. . ; , Net Lo ae 3,442°13’o “You will really enjoy Serta if you smoke the excellent 
J.J. Robson . : : : — 3,128 © © cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
J. W.&J. Neave . .2,656' 0° 0 — _ HELMCKE & CoO., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C, . Write for 
B. CooKE .& Co.,, Battersea he |. price list, Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. ‘OF 215. 
(accepted) : » 6/2642 8 0 3,090 0 O 
W. Nicholls. ‘. : : — 2,860 0 oO 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 
For ie Erection of a Church at ue, vos super- Mare. : The “Cosy” SmokeJcondumine au Ventivating Gtate, : 
ie PRICE & " WOOLER,. Architects, Weston-super- | a tithe Smoke Abatement Exhibition held ii 1881L8s & small ” 
are. Quantities supplied. appliance was shown, attached to an ordinary grate, called a_ 
J Wilcox, Weston-super-Mare. ~.. . mat 279 © O}| smoke filter, for consuming (or non- -production) of smoke. In ~ 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol ; ; : ; 1,175 O O| the tests of the different grates this grate came out remarkably 
i; Palmer, Weston-super-Mare' ' . } . 1,171 O O/| well, making one of the lowest smoke shades’ of | any in the 
Durnford & Son, Bristol . lesa ee 2 : 1,165 omme) exhibition. “Since that time the original inventor, Mr. Reeve, 
J. Vowles, Weston- -super- Mare . : ; jiishas VG. 0 | has considerably altered and improved it, and’ within the last : 
A. Krauss, Bristol. : : 4 : - 1,100 0 0 | few months it has been put in the market in a complete form ' 
R. Lewis, Weston-super-Mare . A : . 1,089 Io oO | as a smoke-consuming and ventilating grate, and as a cure for " 
e: Addicott, Weston-super-Mare . , - 1,065 10 oO | smoky chimneys. A ventilating grate is generally assumed to be - 
T. Palmer, Weston-super-Mare : : - 1,019 © ©O/| one that brings in fresh air from the outside atmosphere, and dis- _ 
R, Shorney, Weston-super-Mare . . : 995 © ©. charges it more or less heated into the apartment. © This ‘is not - 
G. DYER, Weston-super-Mare e (accepted) : wis o othe case with the “Cosy” grate, which draws’ off by syphonic 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Woks executed forwarded upon application, 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 


ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United. Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5. WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. fae 
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Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, |Z 


66 STANRKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR } 


N 
WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, |s \ 
Factories, &c., and WwooD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Fubhie Buildings in any 
part of the World. 
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THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


EL LBRO POLE PVG Ie WISI EEN BEN 
AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger eeale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with ae ale oh peel and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 
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action the vitiated air of the room near to the ceiling, which 
prevents it falling to the level of the fireplace, and as a con- 
sequence obviates its inhalation a second time. Its construc- 
tion may be thus explained :—It has a side flue on each side of 


the fire-basket, and direct up-access to the chimney from the | 
fire, but this can be opened or closed: at pleasure, the valve | 


being actuated by a knob in front. At first lighting this valve 
is opened, but is closed as soon as the fire shows sure signs 
of being alight. 


through the asbestos to a combustion. chamber. As the 
asbestos lumps and the chambers above and below them 
quickly become heated to a high temperature, and the smoke 
and carbons from the fire: are in the main burnt and turned 
into flame, the residuum passes up to the chimney through 
the side flues. The ventilation is effected as. follows:— 
A pipe is carried down from the level of the cornice under- 
neath the floor, where it is curved and brought into the com- 
bustion-chamber, thus forming a syphon, of which the chimney 
becomes the long leg. Thus the short leg of the syphon, 
which is the pipe in the room before mentioned, is constantly 
sucking in the higher strata or vitiated portion of the air, and 
so produces an upward current through the side. flues, which 
not only acts upon the fire by causing it to burn more freely, 
but, by the presence of those flues, assists to prevent any down- 
draught or a smoky chimney. The grate itself is built on the 
slow combustion principle with a solid fire-brick bottom, but by 
means of the syphonic action the fire burns -much freer and 
brighter than in an ordinary slow combustion grate, and 
requires no stirring with the poker. The patentees are Messrs. 
Reeve & Ratcliffe, 24 Little Marylebone Street, W., where the 
grate can be seen in action at any time. 

Smoke Rockets for Testing Drains.—A very simple and 
cheap, but at the same time perfect, test for drains was a short 
time ago introduced by Mr. James Pain, of St. Mary Axe, the well- 
known manufacturer of ships’ rockets and signals. It resembles 
the ordinary rocket, but instead of a stick being fixed perpen- 
diculartly, two sticks are fastened horizontally, for the purpose 
of forming a bridge inside the drain-pipe, on which the rocket 
rests clear of any sewage which may be at the bottom of the 
pipe. They measure 10 inches by 1} inches, and will burn 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and emit a dense volume of smoke. 
We give the result of a careful test to which we submitted two 
of these rockets. 


At the back of the fire is a box or basket filled | 
with lumps of asbestos, and the products of combustion now | 
pass through the louvres to a chamber behind, and are drawn | 


In the first, the fuse lighted at once from a! 


lucifer-match and fired the composition. The rocket was then 
inserted in a drain-pipe. A steady stream of smoke issued 
from the end of the pipe, and went up the chimney. It lasted 
for twelve minutes, and was enough to fill the pipe-drain and 


_ soil-pipe of any ordinary house. The second rocket was as 
readily fired. It burned for thirteen..minutes as steadily and 
satisfactorily as No.1. We believe that nothing could be better 
fotithe purpose. The large and increasing demand for these 
rockets is) sufficient proof of their success. 


t’ 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE _ have recently seen the gold medal edition of Messrs. 
G..B. Kent & Son’s Catalogue, and were surprised at the 
number and variety of their productions. We purpose referring 
to it at greater length in an early number, In the meantime, 
| any! of our readers can obtain a copy on application to Messrs. 
Kent, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


_MEssRs. ROBERT BoyLe & SON, Limited, have applied 
their self-acting air-pump ventilator and system of ventilation 
| to the following churches :—Church of St. M ary-le-Bow, Dur- 
ham; Christ Church, Gravesend; New Wesleyan Chapel, 
Boridgate, Darlington; Trinity Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Wesleyan ‘Chapel, Ossett, Yorks; St. Paul’s Church, Ashton, 
near Oldham ; Brougham Road Chapel, Southsea; Wesleyan 
| Chapel, Forest Gate, E.; St. Dunstan’s Church, Stepney, 
London ; St. Barnabas Church, Holloway, London; Congre- 
gational Church, Upper Norwood ; Presbyterian Church, St. 
John’s Wood, London ; Church of the. Redeemer, Birmingham ; 
Congregational Church, Brighton; New Jerusalem Church, 
Bolton; St. Nicholas Church, Strood, Kent;..Mount Zion 
Chapel, Sheffield ; Unitarian Church, Swansea. 
| THE Leeds Corporation are about to undertake a work of 
considerable magnitude for the improvement of the water supply 


GEO. FARMILOE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


449 o. LErr HAND. 


449 B. 


RIGHT HAND, 


Sole Manufacturers of GEO. FARMILOE & SONS’ QUARTER-TURN 


LOocrH VALVES 


ARR’sS 


SUITABLE FOR EITHER HIGH OR 


Made in all Sizes and Patterns as Bath, Lavatory, and Draw-off Cocks. 


ANTWERP EXHIBITION, 1885, Awarded PRIZE MEDAL, 


PATENT 


LOW PRESSURE. 


HEALTHERIES, 1884, Awarded TWO PRIZE MEDALS. 


GEO. FARMILOE & SONS, Manufacturing Sanitary Engineers, 


34 St. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of WATER-CLOSETS, ‘WASTE-PREVENTERS, COCKS, VALVES, &€. 


See also page 17. 


John Street, West Smithfield, London, E.C., and Island Mills, Limehouse, E. 


Illustrated Price List post-free on application. 
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of the borough. From Eccup reservoir the pipes by which the | 


water is conveyed to the town are laid as far as the Seven 
Arches in atunnel 5 feet by 3 feet. “This tunnel was constructed 
about fifty years ‘ago, when the requirements of the town were 
very much smaller than they are at ‘present.. The tunnel is to 
be enlarged to meet present requirements. The length of the 
tunnel is a mile and a quarter, and the reconstruction will take 
some time. Tenders for the work are now being obtained. 


A SYSTEM of electric light has been applied to.the house of 
Mr. I. Holden, M.P., at Oakworth, by Messrs. Muir and Mavor, 
cf Glasgow, contractors to the Government for lighting the 
General Post Office. 

MAJOR BRIDGE, over the River Foulness, at Home-upon- 
Spalding Moor, has been rebuilt, and has just been opened for 
traffic. The roadway is carried on iron girders, being adapted for 
heavy traction engines, resting on solid brick abutments, which 
are carried down five feet below the foundations of the old 
bridge, enabling the river to be deepened for the relief of low- 
lying lands from flood water. The new construction was 
designed by Mr. Bohn, C.E., Hull, Mr. T. B. Mather, Hull, 
being the contractor. 

A NEW cooking apparatus, which has been erected at the 
Union Workhouse, Newcastle-under-Lyme, by Messrs. Bennett 
Brothers, of Liverpool, was used on Christmas Day, when it 
gave great satisfaction. The cost has been 258/, including hot- 
water pipes for heating the whole of the workhouse. The 
apparatus consists of a steam boiler, roasting-oven, three steam 
pans, potato steamer, hot closet, and cutting-up table. The 
alterations necessitated have been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. Blood, architect. 

MEssRS. COLVILLE & SONS having resolved to introduce 
the electric light into their extensive iron and steel works at 
Motherwell, Messrs. Norman & Sons, Glasgow, have been 
instructed to fit 200 incandescent lights and 32 arc lamps. 
These are guaranteed to burn for a period of eighteen hours at 
a stretch. The new screw steam yacht J7Zofican, belonging to 
Mr. John Clark, Paisley, has also been fitted up with the 
electric light, and is the first yacht in which storage batteries 
have been introduced. 

THE Royal Arsenal authorities at Woolwich have success- 
fully adopted the American idea for moving buildings without 
taking them to pieces. A large wooden building, the water- 
proof store, 100 feet long and 30 feet wide, being found in the 
way of the erection of the new torpedo factory, the foundations 


Or 


hes—sSk | | 
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have been underpinned and the whole. building placed. on 


wheels. The huge store is thus being slowly transported to its. 
new position in its entirety. : : 


_ WE have just received an illustrated price-sheet of Messrs. 
Lingham Bros., of 22 Great Hampton Street, Birmingham, 
contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, manufacturers of fire 
and thief-proof safes, cash, deed, and jewel cases, impregnable: 
iron doors, &c., fitted with unpickable, powder-proof locks. 
The superior security sash-fastener is also one of the very 
valuable specialties of the firm, who are also makers of the 
original improved round-end mortice locks, centre-bit brass 
mortice locks, rim and drawback locks, cabinet, and every 
description of locks, with lock furniture and finger-plates to: 
suit any requirements. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD D. DAwNaAyY, C.E., of London and Man- 


chester, has brought out a new sheet of rolled joists, and girders: 


built from them. The joists range from 193 inches depth to. 
the smallest section used in the trade. Mr. Dawnay guarantees: 
all strengths figured on the sheet, as the safe-loads have beem 
determined by testing experiments on actual beams of long 
lengths. All the sections can be supplied from stock, and if 
necessary all the girders can be of English iron. Full-size 
sections can be had on application. 

AT a children’s evening party, given by Mr. Albert Kisch,. 
of 3 Sutherland Avenue, W., nearly a hundred children being 
present, a large Christmas tree was successfully lighted by 
means of the electric light, thus’ giving the whole a most 
striking effect without the slightest danger of fire or destruction. 
to the handsome presents borne by its branches. The current 
was supplied from accumulators placed in the corner of the 
room, and these, had the host desired it, could have been used 
for lighting the ball-room for the remainder of the evening. The 
work was carried out by Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson, of 11 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

THE following borings have recently been executéd by 
Messrs. C. Isler & Co., of 88 Southwark Street, S.E.:—At the 
Baths, Local Board, Ealing, the present depth is over 350 feet; 
250 feet of London clay, and 78 feet of mottled clay and sand 
beds had to be penetrated ere the chalk was reached. The 
water rose to 44 feet fromthe ‘surface. At Shillingford, near 
Wallingford, the lower green sand was reached at 165 feet, and 
bottomed at 188 feet. The water overflows at the surface. At 
Landport the depth is over 370 feet, the chalk having been 
reached at 208 feet: The water stands at 30 feet from the surface 
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every block, and also obyiates dampness and dry rot, 


Our patent system is extensively adopted throughout the kingdom for Cathedrals, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Banks, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Government 
Post Offices and Public Buildings and Mansions ; also for Warehouses, Stores, and Basements, &c. 


REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN TO FLOORS LAID BY US FOR SEVERAL YEARS PAST. 


Speciality--OAK BLOCK FLOORING--Speciality. 


Estimates, Designs, and Samples on application to “s 
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.A STAINED GLass Wi1npow, by Messrs. Burlison & | 
Grylls, of London, has been erected in Holy Trinity Church, 
Bolton, under the supervision of Mr. R. K. Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., 
in memory of the late Mr. John Greenhalgh. 


THE organ of St. Mary’s Church, Woodbridge, has been 
reconstructed by Mr. Alfred Monk, of Camden Town, and was 
reopened on Wednesday. 


WE are informed that upwards of 14,000 of the Patent 
Cowls, invented and manufactured by Mr. Milburn, of North- 
umberland Works, Marlborough, have been fixed in various 
parts of the United Kingdom. 


MEssRS. PRIMROSE & Co., of Church Street, Sheffield, have 
recently completed roofs glazed on their patent “ Eclipse ” 
system for the Great Northern Railway Company, the. Midland 
Railway Company, the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, the London School Board, the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich; Manchester Corporation Markets, and Mersey Tunnel 
Railway. The roofs erected by this firm have remained per- 
fectly uninjured by the most severe storms. 


Mr. HENRY DOULTON is, says the Metropolitan, a fit 
recipient of the honours presented to him by the Prince of 
Wales. _The Doulton family have been real practical pioneers 
of true art, and have done more to familiarise properly propor- 
tioned and artistic pottery than any other firm. Many of our 
readers can recollect that good local government man, Mr. 
John Doulton, the father of Mr. Henry Doulton. He was the 
picture of a fine old English gentleman, and raised the standing 
of his firm by exercising the best principles of English trading, 
and close attention to producing from his establishment only 
the best specimens of the articles he manufactured. 


THE Local Board of Twickenham, who have for the past 
six years had a pair of pumping engines at work, calculated to 
raise 13 million gallons of sewage water daily, have just added 
a third engine by the same makers (Messrs. Hayward, Tyler 
& Co., of London), to raise one million gallons of sewage 
matter daily to a height of 55 feet. They will, therefore, be 
well prepared to deal with the increased volume of sewage 
matter consequent on the completion of the drainage of the 
district, under their engineer, Mr. Ramsay. Messrs. Hayward, 
Tyler & Co. are also engaged in building a large pair of 
pumping engines, of similar construction to the above, for the 
Corporation of Luton, under the direction of the engineer to 
the Corporation, Mr. Leete. These engines are calculated to 
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raise 1} million gallons of sewage matter daily to a height of 
200 feet through 2,000 feet of main. The same firm have lately 
supplied the steam pumps for raising the sewage and sludge at 
the Walthamstow Sewage Works, under the engineer to the 
Walthamstow Local Board, Mr. Jerram, these pumps being ~ 
similar to that which has been used successfully at works at 
Leyton for about two years, raising the sludge at the sewage 
works there. 


MEssts. JONES & WILLIS, of Birmingham and London, 
have just erected a very fine carved oak chancel screen in 
Ainstable Church, near Carlisle. The. screen is of oak, is 
divided into five bays, the centre one being fitted with polished 
brass gates. The lower portions of the sides of the screen 
consist of cusped arches supported by small columns, sur- 
mounted by circles containing carved sexfoils and traceried 
mouldings. Springing from the floor and dividing the lower 
panels into bays are buttresses and trefoil columns, which 
support the crocketed: gables. At the intersections are figures 
of two of the Evangelists, above which are canopied pinnacles, 
each gable being filied by a bold arch, with cusps and carved 
spandrels, and the apex with a cinquefoil, surmounted by 
figures of angels. Immediately above the richly carved centre 
arch is a niche, containing a figure of St. Michael, the patron 
saint of the church, and this again is surmounted by an elaborate 
cross, At the sides of the centre gable are figures of the two 
other Evangelists, under crocketed and gabled canopies, above. 
which are figures of angels on carved pedestals. 


SOUTHAMPTON WATERWORKS. — Messrs. Legrand & 
Sutcliff, of London, are commencing the well for the South- 
ampton Corporation at Otterbourne, from the bottom of which 
two borings are to be made of the unusually large size of 6 feet 
diameter to a depth of 100 feet. These are probably the largest 
borings yet undertaken, and a supply of 3,000,000 gallons per 
day is expected from them. At East Horsley Towers this firm 
is boring a 450-feet well for Earl Lovelace. This, with some 
other deep wells in hand, represents a total of over 2,000 feet of 
borings in progress, 

A_ NEw illustrated price-list has been issued with the new 
year by Messrs. Burt & Potts, of York Street, Westminster, of 
their wrought-iron casements and frames. This reliable firm 
have been so successful in securing approbation for the 
excellence and efficiency of the casements, &c., manufactured 
by them, and this has been testified to by our leading 
architects, that no guarantee is needed to certify that articles 
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supplied by them possess the merits claimed. for them without 


anything: being overstated. . Their wrought-iron watertight and. 


other casements and frames have. for years been in use, and, 
moreover, in exposed positions with perfect success. F ailure 
in regard "of w eatherproof qualities might naturally ensue when 
they are improperly fixed, so that it is recommended that where 
a large number of casements are to be fixed that the firm 
should be instructed to send a man to superintend the fixing, 
or to examine them when fixed. ' To meet a growing demand 
for casements-of a cheap and fairly good quality, Messrs. Burt 
& Potts have now introduced a new wrought-iron casement 
and frame of a new section of solid rolled iron. These aré not 
guaranteed to be watertight, but we may say that the firm are 
quite within the mark in pronouncing them to be sufficiently 
so for schools, cottages, &c. We have much pleasure in 
calling attention to this price-list, which has been compiled 
with great care, and, at the same time, very completely in all 
its details, 

THE patent “ Premier ” system of Wood Block Flooring of 
Messrs. Geary and Walker, 7 John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
has recently been adopted for the following buildings :-—Royal 
Eye Hospital, Manchester ; Wenshaw’s Blind “Asylum, Man- 
chester; Board Schools, Darlington ; Board Schools, Guild- 
ford ; Board Schools, Egham ; Board Schools, Rochdale ; 
Independent Schools, Delph, near Oldham; Bethel Schools, 
Bury ; Schools for Sisters of Mercy, Dublin ; St. Thomas’s 
Schools, Bury; ‘Salwarpe Parish Church, Droitwich : St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Blackburn ; Pyworthy Church, Holsworthy, 
Devon ; St. Anne’s Church, Waterfort-in- “Rosendale ; St. Chad’s 
Church, West Felton, Salop ; St. Chad’s Church, Everton, 
Liverpool ; St. Paul’s Church, Finchley ; Parkfield Church, 
Middleton : Training College, Dublin ; Barker House Church, 
Nelson ; Wesleyan Chapel, Bollington ; ; Wesleyan Chapel, 
Stockport ; Roman Catholic Church, Lismore ; Roman Catholic 
Church, Tallaght, near Dublin; "Roman Catholic Church, 
Ballybrack ; Post | Office, Chesterfield ; Bank, Birming- 
ham ; Vagrant Wards, Union Workhouse, Burnley ; Police 
Station, Walton, Liverpool ; Orphan Asylum, Hull ; Observer 
Offices, Bradford ; Restaurant, Kirkgate ; Lecture Hall, 
Congregational Church, Cleckheaton ; Children’s Hospital, 
Edgworth, near Bolton ; Her Majesty’s Museum of Science 
and Art, Edinburgh ; Highley Manor, Balcombe, Sussex ; 
Storeton Lodge, near Birkenhead ; Healey Hall, Burnley ; 
No. 16 Queen’s Gate Place, South Kensington, for General 
Calthorpe ; House, Fence End, near Skipton; Hall at Wey- 
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20 HIGH rade LONDON, W.C. 


DWELLING-HOUSES 
And all kinds of Buildings fitted with 


bridge. Messrs. Geary. and Walker’s patent ‘method of 
“keying” is absolutely preventative of loose blocks, and their 
system is the only one by which every block is firmly secured 
by metal “keys” to the cement floated concrete bed. The 
blocks are bedded in a specially prepared adhesive and pre- 
servative mastic, which prevents dry-rot and dampness, and. 
also forms an additional “key” to that already mentioned by 
filling V-shaped grooves formed in the sides of blocks. _ This 
system is now being very extensively adopted for every. class of 
buildings, as it must successfully overcome the objection that 
has often been urged against wood block flooring, viz., the 
loosening of the blocks. 

MESSRS. WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & Co., of 110 High Street, 
near Manchester Square, W., are among the exhibitors at the 
Art and Industrial Exhibition at the Art Gallery and Museum, 
Aberdeen. Messrs. W. Woollams & Co. have already carried 
off fifteen medals at various exhibitions for their artistic wall 
and other papers, all free from arsenic. Artistic’ papers shown 
at the present exhibition are designed as follows :—“ Milo,” 
flock and metal paper, by Miss Louisa Aumonier; “ Bonsall, ” 
embossed and lacquered leather, Mr. Owen W. Davis ; 
“‘ Viterbo,” embossed and lacquered leather, Miss Louisa 
Aumonier (from old example) ; “ Tavistock,” raised flock and 
metal, Mr. Owen W. Davis ; «“ Grosvenor,” ‘raised flock, olive 
sround, Mr. Owen W. Davis ; ‘6 Sydney,” patent embossed 
flock, Mr. F. Darling (Hames & Darling); “ Sydney,” “ Ter- 
gorine” lacquered, Mr. F. Darling (Hames. & Darling) ; ; 
‘‘ Savoy,” dado decoration, Mr. A. F. Brophy ; ‘‘ Lucca,” raised 
flock for painting over, Mr. T. W. Hay; “ Ranby,” raised flock, 
red ground, Mr. Allan Ramsey; ‘Chard,’ patent embossed. 
flock, Mr. A. F.. Brophy; * Viterbo,” “ Tergorine” lacquered, 
Miss Louisa Aumonier (from old example); ‘‘ Netherlands,” 
Italian damask, Unknown (old example) ; “ Southport, ” raised 
flock, for painting over, Unknown (old example); “ Rydal,” 
raised flock, yellow ground, Mr. Owen W. Davis ; “ Somerset,” 
patent embossed flock, Mr. A. F. Brophy ; “Dig gby,” “ Ter- 
gorine” lacquered, Mr. Owen W. Davis; “ Widford, ” dado 
decoration, Mr. O. K. Rickatson; “ Vicenza, ” flock and metal 
paper, Mr. H. Noble; “ Veronese,” raised flock, blue ground, 
Mr. H. Noble; ‘ Pelham,” patent embossed flock, Mr. Owen 


W.. Davis; “ Cordova,” "e Tergorine ” lacquered, Mr. T. W. 
Hay; ‘“ Rialto,” Italian damask, Miss Louisa Aumonier ; 
* Viterbo,” embossed. and lacquered leather, Miss Louisa 


Aumonier (from old example) ; embossed and — 


“ Cordova,” 
lacquered leather, Mr. T. W. Hay. 
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LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


Mr. J. R. WIGHAM writes :—Through the influence of Messrs. 


D. & T. Stevenson, the eminent engineers to the Board of 
Northern Lights, the Board of Trade have sanctioned the con- 
struction of a lens of very much greater dimensions than any 
used in the South Foreland experiments, and that trials have 
recently been made with it by Messrs. Stevenson and Sir James 
Douglass, which prove that it will transmit to the mariner twice 
as much light as any lens used at present. I have long pub- 
licly advocated the use of such lenses for my large gas-burners. 
From the printed reports of my public addresses on this sub- 
ject—before the Royal Dublin Society in 1872, the British 
Association Dublin meeting in 1878, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London, in 1879, the British Association, York 
meeting, in 1881, and the Royal Society of Arts, London, 1882 
—it will be seen that I have persistently maintained that the 
light of my large gas-burners was impaired by being forced to 
be shown through lenses of the size designed fifty years ago 
by Fresnel for the oil lamps then in use. The expense, how- 
ever, was always the obstacle. When, for example, in 1879, 
I urged before the Institution of Civil Engineers that large gas 
flames ought to have lenses made specially for them, and 
mentioned that I had a drawing of such a lens, which, while 
not too large for the lantern, would more than double the 
power of the light, Sir James Douglass replied by stating that 
the apparatus would be too large for a lighthouse lantern, and 
that the cost would be prohibitory. 

It is gratifying to me to find that he has seen his error and 
come round to my views, and that my prediction as to the effect 
of these lenses has been fully realised. Messrs. Stevenson’s 
report evidently refers to the use of these, large lenses with oil 
lamps. They propose to substitute these lenses for the biform 
plan (as used at the Eddystone) and the triform. (as shown at 
South Foreland) ; but under the gas system I could use, with- 
out difficulty, these long focus lenses, not in substitution for, 
but as biform, triform, and quadriform lights. These lenses, 
ifused in double or single, biform or triform, will show what 
can be done for the sailor with large gas flames. Should the 
Board of Trade accede to the requests which have been made 
by shipowners and others, and order a further investigation 
into lighthouse illuminants, I would earnestly urge that lenses 
of this size should be permitted to be used. If they be used 
I venture to think that the question, what is the best illuminant 
for lighthouses, will not remain much longer unsettled. 
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VENTILATION OF SEWERS.* 
IN presenting a paper on the ventilation, of sewers for, the 
consideration and discussion of the society, the author has 
confined himself to giving a short account of what has been 
done, and a description of a system which he has personally 
adopted as the result of investigation into the working and 
defects of previous systems. PBS: 

Until the last twenty or thirty years it was not the general 
custom to ventilate sewers, and most of the main sewers them- 
selves were constructed without manholes. or. ventilators, the 
branch sewers often discharging into cesspools, the overflow 
from which was connected with the main sewers—the cesspools. 
being as far as practicable hermetically sealed and seldom 
emptied, the consequence being that the stagnant sewage was 
decomposed and the germs of disease rapidly spread. “9 

The numerous cases of typhoid and kindred diseases arising 
from these defects in works of drainage caused sanitary 
reformers to awake to the dangers of pent up sewage, and it 
was then sought to send the sewage away as far and as quickly 
as possible, and outlets were provided for the escape of the 
sewer gas both from cesspools and sewers. 

The modern French system has been based somewhat on 
this system, the cesspools themselves being retained, but made 
as air and water tight as possible, with upcast shafts to take the 
sewer gas from the cesspools, and the soil-pipe carried down 
from the top of the house, with an outlet to the air at the top, 
and the bottom extended below the surface level of the liquid 
retained in the cesspool as a trap. This system, called the 
Sosse fixe, is sometimes connected with a sewer, sometimes not, 
and of course, especially in the Jatter case, involves periodical 
and frequent cleansing, and this necessity has caused the inven- 
tion of several ingenious arrangements for emptying. the /fosse 
jixe or cesspool ; but this system is much more costly than the 
English, owing to the large annual cost both of cleansing the 
cesspools and carting away the soil ; otherwise the effect where 
the work is scientifically and well executed, and the emptying 
and cleansing constantly attended to, is to keep the sewer gas 
from being discharged within the dwelling. But much more 
sewer gas is generated than in the English system of constant 
flow, and the annua! cost is about five times the cost of removal 
by water, or about I2s. 6¢., as compared with 2s. 6d. per head 
per annum in the case of large towns. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers 
Society by Mr, George Eedes Eachus, M.I.C.E, 
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Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, C.E., F.R.S., Chairman of the Executive Council of the International Inventions 
Exhibition, 1885, in referring to the preservation from fire of inflammable building materials, made the following remarks in his. 
Presidential Address at the Institution of Civil Engineers, on January 13th, 1885 :— 

“ The processes, more or less successful, that have been tried are so numerous that I cannot even pretend to enumerate them. I will, however, just mention one, the 

“Asbestos Paint, because it is used to coat the wooden structures of the Inventions’ Exhibition. To the employment of this, I think, it is not too much 
to say those buildings owed their escape, in last year’s very dry summer, from being consumed by a fire that broke out in an exhibitor’s 
Stand, destroying every object on that stand, but happily not setting the painted woodwork on Tre, although it was charred below the surface. JT 
do not pretend to say that sasiace application can enable wood to resist the effects of a continued exposure to fire, but it does appear that it can prevent 
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The main sewers in France and generally abroad are, as a 
rule, very badly ventilated, and their construction is often such 
as to favour the generation of large quantities of sewer gas, dis- 
charged often by gullies and other openings immediately under 
the nose of foot-passengers. 

In England the sewers as far as their liability to generate 
sewer gas is concerned have been generally much better con- 
structed than abroad, and of much smaller dimensions than the 
French, and better proportioned to the normal flow of sewage, 
filling consequently at all times a larger portion of the sewer, 
and the sewage runs with a greater and for the sewers more 
self-cleansing velocity. Sewers so constructed also expose a 
smaller proportionate surface of sewer wall to the alternate wet- 
ting by sewage and drying and decomposition which takes place, 
especially at certain seasons of the year, and when dry weather 
follows after a storm. The English sewers are better constructed 
to avoid generation of sewer gas, and better cleansed, but until 
recently very little has been:done in the way of ventilating the 
‘sewers except by the insertion of a greater or less number of 
stink outlets, and next to nothing has been done to render 
sewer gas escaping at these blow-holes innocuous, nor until 
recently has much been done to assist in the cleansing of sewers 
in a practical manner. It is needless to inform engineers that 
it is absolutely necessary to keep sewers clean, either by natural 
or artificial flushing, and for this purpose where a sewer is laid 
with a flat gradient much more is needed than an occasional 
flush at a few points from a 500 r 1,000 gallons self-acting flush- 
tank, the flush from which, in a sewer of moderate size, is spent 
in a very short distance. Most sewerage engineers who have 
turned their attention to the ventilation of sewers have contented 
themselves with making the stink outlets or ventilating manholes 
at intervals of from about 60 yards and upwards, the distance 
generally adopted being over 100 yards, the idea being that the 
sewer gas discharging at these outlets would be sufficiently 
diluted with atmospheric air to render it innocuous. The author’s 
own practice has been of late to place ventilating manholes 
200 feet apart as a convenient distance for examination, and 
quite far enough for the free circulation of air which the author 
seeks to secure in every sewer. 

As the age of sewers has increased, all the defects due to 
defective private-house drainage and connections of house 
drains with the sewers have become apparent, and the smells 
from some ventilating manholes have so increased, that public 
opinion has been roused even to the extent of compelling the 
stoppage of ventilators, instead of adding to their number ; the 


public generally, in a time of excitement and fear of microbes 
and bacilli, acting upon the principle that what the eye does not 
see or the nose smell the heart does not grieve at. 

When ventilators were first introduced, many attempts were 
made to filter the sewer gas before allowing it to discharge into 
the open air, and many and complicated were the ventilators 
patented, charcoal being generally the substance employed to 
filter the gas ; but owing partly to the charcoal being often so 


‘displaced, when the filter was put in, that the sewer gas could 


pass freely through the open spaces; partly owing to the 
ventilators being so constructed that the charcoal was con- 
stantly wet and clogged, so as not to act properly; owing to 
these and other causes, these charcoal trays and’ filters have 
gradually come into disuse. 

Various attempts have also been made to create strong 
upcast draught by furnace chimneys, cowls, or other artificial 
means ; but these attempts have never been more than locally, 
and then only very partially, successful. . , 

The author having himself encountered most of these prac- 
tical difficulties, tried a number of experiments at his own 
house and on sewers under his charge, in order to test by the 
practical and elementary sense of smell (which is the test put 
by the public), rather than’ by delicate anemometers and other 
means, when and under what, conditions the sewer gas was 
most freely generated and discharged. The next point was to 
ascertain how the flow of sewer gas could be so regulated as to 
prevent undue accumulation at any one point, and how the 
passers by the ventilators could be relieved of the constantly 
unpleasant smell experienced at many places. The result of 
these experiments was to show that a well-constructed sewer 
with a moderately quick fall and constant flow, running from 
one-third to one-half full or more of sewage, generated the least 
quantity of sewer gas ; also that a sewer similarly constructed 
with a similar fail seemed to form the best channe for the 
conveyance of sewer gas; and for this reason, where practic- 
able, the author of this paper prefers to have a sloping outlet, 
up which the sewer gas may ascend, so as to arrive at its point 
of discharge with the least possible obstruction. More sewer - 
gas was found to be generated in the larger and’ bad y con- 
structed sewers, especially in those with flat fall and varying 
flow, and where the velocity of flow is insufficient for the sewer 
to be self-cleansed. The sense of smell is, of course, most 
apparent when the necessary conditions of stagnation and 
comparative temperatures of the sewer and of the air happen 
to meet, and hot fluids entering the sewers always add to 
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an aroma and increase the difficulty of dealing with the 
Ss 

The flow of the gas and the sense of smell both seem to 
travel, asa rule, in the direction inverse to the flow of sewage, 
but this rule is by no means without exceptions. For the purposes 
of this paper it is, however, better to deal with the general rule, 
which is, that sewer gas when generated travels upward, and 
tends to accumulate in the upper districts at points where there 
1s some check to the flow, or some local circumstance to make 
a ventilating manhole a good upcast shaft. The author had a 
good case in point where a clean, new, well-laid sewer, with a 
rather quick fall and no sewage in it, served as an admirable 
ventilating shaft for an old sewer. 

To prevent this accumulation of sewer gas—to dilute the 
gas with atmospheric air, and to filter the-diluted gas before 
its discharge—the author, in conjunction with Mr. Maignen 
{the well-known patentee of the Filtre rapide), has taken cut a 
patent for localising the sewer gas, diluting it as much as pos- 
sible, and filtering it through a charcoal filter in such a way as 
to overcome the disadvantages above referred to. The 
accumulation is prevented by localisation, and this is effected 
by means of double or divided manholes provided with stops 
or valves, placed at the lower part of the’ middle division in 
each manhole. ‘The model and drawing show the general 
arrangement by which the air is allowed to enter the sewer 
through that part of the manhole called the air-inlet. The air 
passes up the line of sewer, mixing with the sewer gas as it 
travels until it comes to the valve or stop. at the next 
manhole, which prevents its further progress, and turns it 
through the filter out at the ventilating cover or gas outlet. 
This valve or stop is made in sections, being like a balance- 
valve on a common spindle, and each of the lower sections 
working independently of those above; so that while the sewage 
flows down the sewer, the flow of gas in the opposite direction 
is arrested and diverted up the gas outlet at each manhole. 

In trying to ascertain the velocity and force with which 
sewer gas travels, the author has not yet met with great success; 
but he finds that, except with large differences of temperature 
or sudden variation in flow, the current is hardly perceptible, 
and yet without any perceptible current of gas there may be 
very strong smells perceptible at many ventilators. These 
would appear to be due to the diffusion of the gases which 
always takes place, rather than to an actual current; and this 
will be readily understood by reminding the members of the 
experiment which shows that if a heavy gas is placed in the 


lower half of a closed vessel, and a light gas in the upper part, 
the two parts divided by plaster of Paris, the gases are found 
to diffuse, even passing through a considerable thickness of 
plaster of Paris to mix one with the other. 

In carrying out this system the author prefers, where prac- 
ticable, instead of having the outlet of the upcast shaft at the 
surface of the road, to conduct a pipe by easy lines up the side 
of a house or other convenient place. Where this can be done 
it is not essential in many instances to filter the sewer gas, but 
where it cannot be done the author has found, after nearly 
twelve months’ experience, that the filter of the form shown by 
the model effectively does away with any objectionable smell 
from the sewer gas, the charcoal cannot be displaced to allow 
the free passage of the gas, and both the form of the filter and 
the overflow for the water provided in the dirt box prevent the 
charcoal becoming. wet or damp, even after many months use. 
The vapour arising from the sewage is condensed on the under- 
side of the filter without wetting the charcoal. ‘ 

A very similar arrangement to that above described has 
been used by the author in the drainage of the Town Hall, 
Edmonton, and there is no difficulty in the general application 
of the system for house drainage as well as sewerage. 

The author is an advocate for trapless valve closets and 
drains without syphons, and for the straightest possible lines 
of soil-pipes and ventilating pipes, so as to maintain a free cir- 
culation from each air inlet to the adjoining gas outlet, and the 
air ought, in the author’s opinion, to have a free circulation 
through every foot of sewer drain and soil-pipe. The variation 
between the day and night flow in this system secures fresh 
supplies of atmospheric air in each length of each sewer every 
night. The system can in most cases be easily adapted to 
existing arrangements of sewerage and house drainage. y 

It has now been in work adjoining the Town Hall, 
Edmonton, for twelve months, and for nearly nine months 
in another street at Edmonton; and Mr. Laws, the engineer, 
of Newcastle, who saw the model at the Exhibition this year, 
where it was awarded a medal, has been twice to Edmonton 
to inspect its working, and intends trying it in certain places in 
Newcastle which have hitherto given trouble. 

The author finds that the bottom sections of the valve are 
not required, and indeed the system. seems to work best 
without them. It is not even necessary to stop the back flow 
of sewer gas that the valve should reach the sewage at tts 
normal level, although the author prefers that it should nearly, 
if not quite, touch i’. 
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No stoppage or heading up of either of the séwers where 
it has been used has taken place, although one of them has 
only a fall of 4 feet in a mile. PG Reries Pay 

In conchiding this paper, the author would again call 
attention to the fact that under this system no lodgment or 

‘ deposit can take place between the’closets in the house and 
the final outlets, the circulation of both air and water being 
quite free throughout; and the whole system of sewers is so 
divided) into sections that there can be no accumulation: of 
sewer gas at any one point, and any gas generated is well 
diluted with air, and well filtered before it escapes into the 
atmosphere. 

The temperature in the sewers is lower than under any 
other system. Any kind of filter or disinfectant can be used 
in connection with the system above described, and it has been 
found satisfactory as regards the prevention of smells both 
from the street manholes and house drains. The manholes are 
usually constructed in concrete. 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN ABERDEEN. 


ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Scofsman the granite- 
polishing trade has suffered under the general wave of depres- 
sion that has been passing over the country. A large number 
of workmen are employed in connection with. this important 
industry, but business has been so dull during the past year 


or 33¢. the hour ; the highest rate may. safely be set down at. 
4d. The ranks of the unemployed in the city. have been 
considerably added to by both polishers and masons, whose 
labour for some time. back has been dispensed with at the 
granite’ yards, Another important’ industry—that of house- 
building —has been fairly brisk during the bygone year. While 
the amount of building, however, appears: to be still keeping: 
well up, it can hardly be gainsaid that the margin of profits is. 
not so. great by a long way as.it was only a few years ago. 
The supply of work for the coming season appears to be rather 
scanty, and in this respect the outlook is not. particularly 
bright.. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the 
record of the past year contains an element of hopefulness. 
‘for things to come. Judging by that record: the builders, 
on the’ whole, have not been the greatest sufferers im 
these dull times. Close upon 160 entirely new dwelling- 
houses were erected during the year, not to speak of ware- 
houses, shops, and other buildings, of which. a large number 
were built, while alterations and additions to existing premises. 
helped to keep many tradesmen busy. That the city has. 
also been developing financially is shown by the assessor’s. 
valuation, which this year exceeds the total valuation of the 
preceding year by the sum of 8,2032.. Probably the feature-— 
and a very gratifying one it is—of the building operations for 
the year has been the decided advance made in the construc- 
tion of workmen’s houses, the superiority of these over the old 
tenements: in cramped and overcrowded districts being very 
marked.. By the operation of the Improvements Act and the 


that many of them have been dismissed, and the majority of | Shoreland scheme a great stride in this direction is gradually 


the rest put on short time... Of what may be called large 
contracts, the different firms have had remarkably few, or 
absolutely none at all. Mr. Fyfe, of Kemnay, has been the 
most fortunate in this respect. He is supplying the granite for 
the Forth and Tay Bridges, and also for Putney Bridge. The 
same employer is providing Corrennie granite for the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings, a good deal of the stone being dressed at 
Aberdeen. Inthe monumental line nothing particularly notice- 
able has been done. American competitors continue to grind 
down the prices, and this must necessarily add to the difficulties 
of the home dealers. Altogether the prospect is not so 
encouraging as might be desired. For masons the wages last 
year were about 6¢. per hour, and that figure may be said 
to be the average this year. There might possibly have 
been a few making 6d. and 6}d., but there were as many under 
that quotation. The polishers are now averaging 16s. per week, 
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being effected. INot a few new districts have been opened up 
in suitable parts of the town. Esslemont Avenue, for instance, 
which forms a new and better access to Rosemount, is now 
well populated, the house rents here ranging from 8/. to 124.,, 
according to the number of rooms. As compared with half a 
dozen years ago, it is manifest that rents have fallen consider- 
ably. Many houses that were made at that time on a lease do: 
not command nearly the same rent now. Glancing at the work 
of the past year, it may be said, generally, that building opera- 
tions in the west end of the city have been attended with satis- _ 
factory results, and in the suburbs a fair amount of activity has. 

prevailed. In the city a good deal of substantial work has also 
been overtaken, including a considerable addition to the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, new and handsome offices for the Harbour 
Commissioners, the new graving dock, and the Art Gallery and 
Gray’s School of Art in Schoolhill. In the east end not a few 
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CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 
Lhe DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York Minster, says:—‘I think the ventilation 


ts perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” 
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ness is an object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost 


‘“* Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 


‘“GENTLEMEN,—I haye pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church Ges 
this summer, is a decide@ success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Wvening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before J have got half through. 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted,—I am, yours truly, JOHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’’ : fs 
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new houses and shops have made their appearance. At Calsay- 
seat Road and Leslie Terrace about twenty dwelling-houses, 
mostly self-contained, were erected. In Esslemont Avenue and 
Northfield Place as many as eighteen tenement blocks were 
erected, the houses for the most part containing from six to eight 
families. The new offices of the ‘Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, at the corner of Union Terrace, constitute one of the 


finest buildings in the town. A new street off King Street, - 


called Summerfield Terrace, has just been sanctioned, and 
feus for workmen’s houses are already being taken up ; and 
the extension of Urquhart Road to the Links also promises to 


fulfil the expectations of the promoters. A new school in 
Rosemount, and a couple of churches, are at present in course | 


of construction, and there appears to be some expectation of a 
few of the existing schools being increased in size before very 
long. Within the year another street was commenced at the 
foot of Argyle Place, named Argyle Crescent, and a great 
number of cottages have sprung up in this locality. In the 


Ferryhill district three or four new streets have been laid out, | 
but the erection of houses has not as yet taken place. The | 


feus, however, are beginning to be sought after for the better 
class of houses. The roads here were made entirely by the 
unemployed, the wages being at the rate of 3¢. per hour. The 
Rosemount Viaduct, which also forms part of the improvement 
scheme, and the cost of which is 10,000/., is almost finished, 
with the exception of the surface metalling. Nothing in the 
way of street construction has taken place in Aberdeen of such 
importance as the making of this new access to Rosemount. 
The new thoroughfare commences at the foot of South Mount 
Street and terminates at Schoolhill. It is 60 feet wide, and a 
little over a quarter of a mile in length. It is expected that 
along the whole length of this fine crescent splendid shops and 
warehouses will be erected in the course of a few years. The 
Shorelands scheme, again, which aims at getting rid of the 
low-lying houses in the vicinity of the harbour, which were 
condemned as unhealthy, is progressing rapidly. All the old 
erections have been pulled down, two narrow lanes being in 
this way entirely abolished, and offers for the feus are coming 
in gradually. In Union Street considerable improvements 
have been made on the shop fronts, so as to give them a more 
attractive appearance, and these alterations, generally speaking, 
have commanded an increase of rent. It is worthy of note 
that during the year the Town Council have devoted special 
attention to the subject of the proper sanitary arrangements of 
all new buildings. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF RESERVOIR CONSTRUCTION. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS WATER SUPPLY. 


_ THE Local Board authorities of Tunbridge Wells may reason- 
ably be proud of their fine new reservoir lately opened at 
Pembury, not only because by its completion they are enabled 
to add a reserve of 45,000,000 gallons of water to their previous 
storage capacity (thereby insuring to their rapidly-increasing 
town a regular and adequate water supply in the future), but 
chiefly because the successful adoption of several new methods 
of construction in its formation makes their reservoir a fit 
| object for study by all persons interested in such matters. i 
Only too frequently it happens that the water consumers in 
_ towns of any size are subjected to serious inconveniences and 
dangers resulting from (a) inadequacy of storage room, com- 
| paratively small reservoirs being preferred, in the belief that 
larger ones are unsafe or cannot be kept clean ; (4) instability 
of the necessary artificial embankments, and their consequent 
bursting or leakage from weakness of construction ; (c) pollu- 
tion of the stored water by the growth of vegetable matter on 
the bottoms or slopes of the reservoirs. When, therefore, we 
find that the members of the Tunbridge Wells Local Board, 
supporting the practical suggestions of their clever engineer, 
have boldly faced these difficulties, and have successfully 
reduced these dangers to a minimum, we think they are entitled 
to great credit and praise, and in the interests of the public 
generally, both at home and abroad, we hope that their 
enlightened ideas and plans may be extensively adopted. 

The magnitude of the work accomplished at Pembury may 
be judged by the following facts :—Eight acres of land were 
secured for the site, which was so treated that the top surface 
of the water covers seven acres. The cost has been 33,000/. 
The excavations necessitated the removal of 120,000 yards of 
earth, which has been utilised in the construction of two arti- 
ficial embankments, each 156 feet thick at the base. The 
reservoir, which is 27 feet deep, has 21,418 square yards of 
bottom surface, which was concreted to a depth of 12 inches; 
while the slopes measure 13,222 square yards, also concreted 
with an average thickness of 9 inches. The whole of this 
34,640 square yards of concrete was afterwards covered with 
Bradshaw’s “ Limmer Asphalte.” 

Concerning the special features of construction previously 
referred to, we quote from the remarks of the engineer, Mr. W. 
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Brentnall, M.I.C.E., who at the dinner following the opening ' 


ceremony gave a detailed account of the work, and emphasised 
the importance of two of the interesting and successful plans 
adopted by him, which form departures from the methods usually 
employed in such undertakings, and which reflect great credit 
upon his originality and skill. He said :—There are somefeatures 
of engineering interest in connection with these works. I will, 
mention two only, which will perhaps allay the fears some may 
have as to the stability of the embankments. Storage reser- 
voirs are usually so constructed that one artificially-made 
embankment is required, which is built up in thick layers of 
earth of 11 inches to 2 feet in thickness, tipped loosely from 
barrows or waggons, and consolidated by its own weight (a 
very uneven and imperfect consolidation, taking an indefinite 
length of time) ; a clay puddle wall in the centre of the em- 
bankment being relied on for water-tightness. This sometimes 
fails, with most calamitous results. In my case the site of the 
reservoir was arbitrarily fixed by the relative positions of the 
engine-house and tunnel of the old works, and two artificial 
embankments were imperatively necessary. I made a wide 
departure from the ordinary method of construction, just 
explained, in constructing the embankments in layers of earth 
fresh from the excavation, laid only 6 inches thick, with a little 
water added, and then rolled and cross rolled with a steam- 
roller until each layer was reduced to about 3} inches thick. 
By this method the embankments were at once consolidated 
equal to original earth, no subsidence whatever taking place, as 
is proved by the brickwork erected upon it remaining perfectly 
sound. Indeed, so perfect was the consolidation, that when the 
men were required to move some of it, it was like a piece of 
rock, and had to be picked out. The reservoir is, in fact, 
unique in this respect, and in that it has a culvert running 
through the centre of it. This culvert is necessary in order to 
carry the surface-water which generally flows through the 
valley to the Medway. This again necessitated extra cost, and 
involved great forethought, for it had to be constructed so that 
it should carry an immense weight. It passes directly through 
the centre of the two artificial embankments, and thus under- 
neath the whole length of the reservoir. I am glad to say that 
my example of embankment construction has been followed in 
the North of England by an engineer of eminence, who is con- 
structing a reservoir with an embankment upwards of Ioo feet 
high, the rolling alone costing close on 6,000/., which is money 
well spent, as the work is at once consolidated and the stability 
of the bank insured. Another wide departure from the ordinary 
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method of construction was the adoption, of an inner skin or 
layer of asphalte as the watertight material, in lieu of clay 


puddle, and to my mind there are several advantages in the - 


adoption of asphalte. It is quite as cheap as clay puddle ; 
should a leak occur it can easily be found and stopped ; it with 
prevent the growth of vegetable matter, and there will be no 
risk of the slopes being damaged by waves in rough weather. 
It has also a clean and neat appearance, and forms a fitting 
receptacle for filtered potable water. This plan of asphalting 
has also been adopted by an engineer in the construction of a 


‘reservoir to hold 12 million gallons. The asphalting of the 


reservoir bed and slopes was done by Messrs. Bradshaw & Co. 

of London, in a manner that reflects the highest credit on them. 
It was a pleasure to see the work in hand; never short of 
material, plant, or men ; also doing in three and a half months 
the work for which six months had been allowed—a pleasing 
contrast to the plan of contractors I have been accustomed. to 
during the last few years. One word of praise to myself. It is 
gratifying to me that no deviation from the contract plans pre- 
pared by me in 1880 was at all necessary. Every bit of work 
done can be found shown on those plans; and the extras—as 
extras are understood—do not exceed the sum of 100/., which 
is not much on a 30,000/. job. 


RIBBLE NAVIGATION. 


ON the works now in progress for the construciion of a 4o-. 


acre dock at Preston and the improvement of the navigation 
of the River Ribble, there are employed daily with the spade 
nearly 1,000 men. Mr. Walker, of Westminster, entered into 
a contract with the Corporation of Preston at the beginning of 
the year 1885 for the building of the dock and the diversion of 
the river, &c., for a sum of 456,000/. The borrowing powers of 
the Corporation for these works, under the Preston Dock and 
Ribble Navigation Act, 1882, was 650,000/._ Up to the present 
time the Corporation have paid to Mr. Walker 80,000/., being,, 
according to agreement, go per cent. of the work done. For 
land, compensation, surveys, and other charges a sum of 
140,009/, has be n paid; and for the deepening of the river 
near the estuary—a work not included in the contract—the 
Corporation in December last resolved to purchase two dredgers. 
atacost of 38,300/., twelve barges to cost 35,900/, and two 
tugs at 4,890/. each—a total of 83,980/. for appliances only é» 
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the performance of work outside the original contract. The 
aggregate amount of these various sums, with about 20,000/. as 
the engineer’s commission, shows that the Corporation are 
already committed to an expenditure of 699,980/., being 49,9804. 
in excess of their borrowing powers. It will be readily under- 
stood, therefore, that there is much uneasiness in Preston 
among the ratepayers at the heavy drain that these works are 
likely to entail upon the resources of the town. The dredging 
operations, which will occupy’ five years, the provision of 
hydraulic machinery, and railways and roadways about the 
dock have yet to be provided for, besides the payment of 
interest and repayment of loans. When it was agreed in public 
meeting of the ratepayers to apply for the Act, it was stated 
that the scheme would cost about half a million; but it was 
asserted as confidently by two or three gentlemen present that 
it would hardly be completed for less than a million, 


NOTES ON GERMAN COMPETITION. 


IN the whole series of reports from Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular officers abroad on subjects of commercial and general 
interest, there is not one of more importance than the report 
just issued from the Chargé d’Affaires at Dresden on the effects 
of the German Customs Tariff of 1879, and the revision of 
1885. It presents a tableau of the state of trade at the present 
time in the Empire, and suggests the competitive relations in 
which Germany stands. with other countries. It has been based 
on the most authentic information, and embodies or reproduces 
the judgments of experts of undisputed competence personally 
obtained, or otherwise, from Berlin, Lyons, Milan, Zurich, 
London, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Leeds, Dundee, 
and other cities. The purpose of the author, Mr; Strachey, is 
not controversial, and he disclaims any intention of getting up 
a case in support of “ fair trade.” But he anticipates that free 
traders will deem him a protectionist, while to protectionists he 
will be a free trader. 

In an inquiry of the kind the first place is naturally given 
to the iron industry. The report tells us there is no doubt that 
under the shadow of protection, the iron and steel industry of 
the Zollverein advanced at a surprising pace. In the ensuing 


transferred from charcoal districts to coal regions, and at the 
end of the period the German output of crude iron was nearly 
six times the quantity smelted when the new departure was 
taken. The absolute import was still large, but the home pro- 
ducer had now the upper hand, and the use of foreign pig was 
chiefly restricted to the foundries. Germany began to compete 
abroad on advantageous terms with the most favoured foreign 
producers of most of the chief articles of the iron trade, and in 
one new development of the metallurgical art was almost claim- 
ing the mastery. The secret of casting steel in crucibles of large 
capacity, by an Indian method practised by ourselves a century 
before, was rediscovered or, at least, reapplied and expanded 
by Krupp, whose material was almost as available for a chisel, 
or file, as for a 40-ton ingot or a 50-ton gun, for an axle rail or 


anchor as for a casting or. a bar, and was now installed as the. . 


rival of iron, being sold even in the markets of China and 
Japan. And, to believe a German pretension, the steel obtained 
from the ores of Siegen and the Lahn by puddling, was mostly 
preferable to the corresponding English and Belgian products, 
a similar superiority being claimed for certain wrought articles 
turned out by the German rolling-mills. 

After a time the protective duties were lowered, and in 1877, 
on the initiative of the German Parliament, the remaining 
duties were swept away, certain of the finest articles of iron 


and steel being again excepted from the reform. Then came - 


the commercial crisis, and a cry for protection was raised. An 


Imperial Commission was appointed to take evidence on the > 
German free-traders.- - 


state of the iron industry of the Empire. 
have asserted that the Commission was packed, and that the 
answers of the experts examined were practically placed in their 
mouths by the previous circulation of an inquisitory, from 
which no deviation was allowed. It was also alleged that the 
report was in contradiction with the testimony of experts. At 
any rate, the protectionists gained the day. 

To show the progress which is made in Germany, let us 
compare the statistics of the German iron trade with those of 
Great Britain. The last report of the Secretary of the British 
Iron Trade Association refers with satisfaction to the growth of 
the output of pig iron in the United Kingdom in the interval 
between 1877 and the close of 1884. The increase has been 25 


per cent., which Mr. Jeans calls ‘very substantial progress.” — 


The German ironmasters would scorn such mild development, 


for the similar increase in the Empire within these dates has i 


twenty years the transformation from the old to the new 
technical methods was rapidly effected, the furnaces ‘were 
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Britain, produced 6,087,080 tons of pig iron and Germany 
1,400,000 tons, In 1884 the figures were 7,528,966 tons and 
3,572,155 tons. It will thus be seen that in ten years the 
German output was more than doubled, while the British 
increase was one-fourth. It is also stated that the German iron 
more thaa holds its own in quality, and the unfortunate allega- 
tions that Scotch foundry iron is adulterated by an admixture of 
mill and forge cinders has not served the cause of the British 
ironmasters with foreign buyers. The German Iron and Steel 
Association says that ‘Germany produces casting pig equal to 
the best Scottish brands, if not better, and in any case far 
superior to the ordinary English pig iron Nos. II.and III, But 
as the common English pig is cheaper than German, and 
answers as well for certain purposes as the better German and 
Scotch brands, it is still much used for castings. The only 
recent change in this respect is that German iron is year by 
year, though but slowly, repressing English pig from our foun- 
dries.” The improvement is ascribed in part to the incontestible 
technical superiority of the German furnaces. The Thomas- 
Gilchrist “basic” process for making iron and steel, which was 
lately patented in Germany, is considered to be likely to deal a 
blow at the supremacy of English hematite iron, Forty-one 
“‘basic” converters have been erected in Germany against 
mineteen in England, and the capacity of them is, moreover, 
‘double that of ours. German steel is not equal to English, 
but the character of Sheffield steel has not been raised by the 
discussion which arose on the refusal of that city to receive the 
visit of the Iron and Steel Institute. ‘“ Warranted best cast 
steel” is in theory, and was in practice, a secondary product, 
obtained by melting in crucibles the “blistered” steel derived 
from Swedish iron by the process of cementation. 

According to a competent British witness, the maintenance 
of our supremacy in steel appears to be under debate. “It 
would appear,” writes Mr, Jeans, “that England is not, af 
present, at any rate, behind other nations in reference to the 
variety of her manufactures in steel. But each of the other 
countries named is making very rapid and continuous progress 
in extending the area of their manufactures, and in some items, 
such as steel wire, sleepers, and probably also chairs, axles, and 
wheels, Germany has a larger annual output than ourselves.” 

The efforts of the Germans to gain a large share of the 
trade of England is evident from the fact that the German pro- 
ducers habitually accept for goods sent abroad prices lower than 
they will take from home dealers—no isolated fact of the kind, 
although utterly repugnant to classical economic doctrine. 


Schwartzkopff. and Hartmann sell: locomotives dear to the 
Governments and people of Prussia and. Saxony, in-order that — 
they may be able to afford to tempt the Governments of 
Victoria and Algiers to buy cheap. The losses incurred in the 

desire to drive a trade abroad are so great that financiers assert 

that the present gains in the blast furnace branch are as good 
as mil, 

The spirit which actuates the Germans is likewise seen in a 
very different branch of the metal trade, viz., in the Berlin and 
Dresden manufacture of candelabra, cups, figures, and various 
other articles for wall, chimney-piece, and table decoration, 
made of cuivre poli, or of baser compounds like brass and 
lead. There is a glut in this branch, in which the Germans 
compete everywhere with everybody, and their articles, whether 
cast or véfoussé work, polished, dead, varnished, or otherwise 
beautified or degraded, hardly display more than the average 
poverty of thought, over-charged, unornamental ornamentation, 
coarseness of execution, and “ iteration” of designs, normal to 
this vulgar material. 

There was a time when the Germans might pretend to the 
Greek succession in bronze. From. masterpieces like the 
fountains of Augsburg and Nuremburg, or the equestrian figure 
of the Great Elector at. Berlin, street sculpture declined to the 
metallic military of the Wars of Seven Years and the Liberation, 
and the Empire, far from having a Schliiter, now scarcely 
possesses even a Rauch. But some recent German statuary 
shows that a certain sense of form still survives in the traditions 
of the workshops, which, however, abandons them when they 
try to think in bronze on the small scale. Designs without » 
ideas, chiselling without force, are no doubt partly functions of 
low prices and multitudinous production ; however, these con=. 
ditions are European, not merely German, and it is to be noted ' 
that the bronze superfluities of Vienna possess many of those 
qualities of imagination, refinement, and charm in which the 
equivalent articles of Berlin and Dresden are deficient. 

A drawing in an illustrated journal lately showed a petroleum 
lamp hanging in the tent of the Mudir of Dongola, which bore 
the obvious Prussian characteristics. .It has been justly ob- 
served that, except in the United States, there is no place on 
the globe with a few thousand inhabitants where Berlin lamps 
do not form an essential part of house equipment: The Berlin 
makers of gasaliers of bronze, brass, iron, zinc (which are regis- 
tered as artistic models), have been able to drive out the cor- 
responding Birmingham goods. But, if their allegation is true, 
Birmingham enterprise has copied their models, and hawked 
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the imitations in the German markets, a speculation checked 
by legal proceedings against the British intruder for violation 
of the German Trade-mark Protection Bill. 

_ A chapter in the new Report of the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce has an analysis of the present state of metallic art-in- 
dustry of the Prussian capital. The writer considers that 
bronze has gone a wrong road, and that for its aberration the 
public, and not the artists, are responsible. “ The demands of 
purchasers no longer culminate in good solid execution, with 
correctness of style and reality of material; but, on the con- 
trary, the signature of the time is cheapness, and: that in the 
sense that the length and breadth of the object must be sur- 
prisingly great in proportion to its price, the goodness or bad- 
ness of the material being left out of consideration. .... At 
present, one must speak of fashion, not of style; if a thing at- 
tracts attention it is approved, like a new operetta compared 
with the classical musical drama.” The writer further says 
that there is in reality no want of new patterns and models, but 


rather an excess of them; and he asserts that, within the last | 
four years, about 5,000 new models for articles of bronze and | 


zinc have been produced in Berlin alone. 

It would be strange if the country of Béttcher did not take 
a leading place in ceramic production. Quantitatively and 
commercially speaking Germany does so, exporting to the 


yearly value of more than 1,000,000/., and underselling most | 


rivals. 
Thuringia, Berlin, &c., has had the effect that consignments 
for foreign markets are made at. 15 or 20 per cent. lower than 
the dealings in Germany. This explains why the local German 
prices for china and stoneware are somewhat high when the 
makers are underselling Worcester and Stoke-on-Trent in Eng- 
land and elsewhere.. The manufacture is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. The fanatic in fictiles will consider that the table 
and bedroom services, the vases, jugs, and all the army of 
porcelain and earthenware etceteras, are below the French and 
English mark. The complaint has been made that the German 


ceramic splendours are apt to be vulgar, their decoration | 


to be over-ornamental, their sancta simplicttas mean, 
their sense of colour weak. And instead of taking new 
departures in style, the manufacturers of Germany mostly 
perpetuate the old models and traditions, under disguise 
of variations. Conservatism is the rule, for instance, with the 
Royal establishment of Meissen, where the artistic china of the 
last century is largely reproduced with a certain success, few 
ventures being made on original experiments. If Count Brihl 


The internal competition of Silesia, Bavaria, Saxony, | 


could see his Zailor and Goat, and Marcolini some of his 
favourite groups and plates, in the modern editions, they would 
ask what the factory had done with its old secrets: of colour 
and gilding. The import of foreign ceramic,ware into Ger- 
many is utterly insignificant, not exceeding a twenty-fifth 
part of the export. The export of English ceramics to 
Germany is so trifling that it is hardly worth while 
to send atraveller there. An English authority says:— 
We meet competition on the part of German makers in almost 
every pot-shop, ornamental and useful ware, at very low prices, 
delivered free either in London or Hull. Moreover they, the 
German potiers, copy our best makers, as the Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Company, and bring out a facs¢mile, but done cheaply, 
scamped as we say, at half the Worcester price, competing 
both in this and the American market. “ Several of our 
American customers have told us that they were buying more 
and more in Germany, that prices there are wonderfully low, 
and that we have by no means reached what they call the rock- 
bottom of that competition. American trade is very bad, but 
the buyers all go to Germany, saying they will not buy of us 


| until they come back, and in most cases when they do come 


they have trifling orders to give us, and most enormous ac- 
counts of the price things are sold at there. The last was of 
cuspadores, sold in the cheapest pottery houses in printed 
earthenware at 175. 6d. a dozen, the Germans selling them in 
gilt porcelain at 13s. a dozen.” ' ae: 

Cement is another native German article which, in com- 
pliance with a purely local want, is now to receive a mysterious 
help from protection. Retaliatory duties have repelled some 
Silesian and Bavarian cement from, Austria and Switzerland, 
while Austrian cement is sold in. Germany, but the balance of 
the exports and the imports is enormously in favour of the 


German maker. The import of British cement has shrunk, but ' 


is ‘still two-fifths of all.’ The duty is denounced as likely to be 


injurious to the building trade, and to metallurgical and . 


chemical industry. ; 


German paintings suggest that the colour sense is not a. 


general endowment in the Fatherland, and amidst so many 
encroachments on trade it is satisfactory to learn that the 


German competition in colours in our home market is now 


being met by a considerable English manufacture, [n_parti- 
cular, London, Manchester, Middlesbro’, and other places are 
beginning to make alizarine in quantity, and running the 
German competitors out of the market. The same is true as 
regards some of the other new artificial colours and dyes. 


ROTTMANN, STROME & CO.S 
JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 
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IMPORTANT AND LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN 


ROBERT BOYLE & SOnN’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING 


AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR, 


) WE beg to intimate that we have taken out Patents in this and other countries for an improvement in the well-known 
‘“ ATR-PUMP” VENTILATOR, which careful experiment has demonstrated adds considerably to its value as a foul 
Air-Exhaust, impervious to wet and down-draught. The improved modification is constructed in a MOST ORNA- 
MENTAL form, so that it will not, like other ordinary forms of Ventilators, appear as an excrescence on a building, bu 
will rather enhance its appearance. The ENORMOUS SUCCESS which has attended the last Reduction in the price of 
the AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR induces us to supply the improved modification at even a greater REDUCTION 
IN PRICE, thongh it is a more powerful and more Ornameotal Ventilator, our aim being to bring a really reliable 
and well-constructed Ventilator within the means of all. The Air-Pump Ventilator will now be found to be not only 
the most powerful Exhaust, but also the Cheapest Ventilator in the Market, which may be deter- 
mined by a comparison with the Prices of other Ventilators. In the improved modification a perfect combination 
of Simplicity, Economy, Efficiency, and Beauty of Design is secured. 


ulti’ ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Ld, “evreatns Saxmaey sno G4 Holborn Viaduct, London; & 110 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


HAYWARD TYLER & CO. 
84 WHITECROSS ST., LONDON. 


ater Supply 


F 


2 GOLD MEDALS | BESIDES DIPLOMAS, 
18 SILVER MEDALS AND CERTIFICATES, 
OTHER AWARDS. 


12 BRONZE MEDALS 


FRWIN & COTTON. 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printed and Enamelled Tiles, 
Barbotine Painted Tiles, 
Under-Glaze Art-Painted Tiles, — 
bi , Slabbed Avt-Tile Panels. 
SPECIALITE FOR HEARTHS, STOVES, CABINET WORK, ETC. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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However, the Baden and Hochst works probably still stand pre- 
eminent both in the ‘extent and quality of their manufacture, 
their great merit being the constant production of novelties, 
which’ they ‘owe'to the -application of the ‘most ‘complete 
scientific knowledge to the business. Nevertheless, our makers 
are taking up the competition with them abroad as well as in 
England ; in particular, the export of English-made colours to 
America is said to be assuming considerable proportions. 

It is‘evident that German enterprise is not based on sound 
commercial principles, There is a supposition that if British 
manufacturers could once be drawn from the market prices 
would be’ obtainable that would repay all losses. The victory is 
fortunately far from being a certainty. A Vienna Statistical 
Society has’ lately published, without any polemical intention, 
some figures which illustrate the extent of the export business 
of the world. Great Britain is said to produce nearly half the 


goods which constitute the international trade movement—in . 


value 200,000,000/, Germany’s share in that movement is 
worth 80,000,000/., whereas her share, reckoned proportionately 
to population, would be 270,000,000/, In the same way 
Belgium and Switzerland may be shown to have from three to 
four times as great an energy of production for exportation as 
the German Empire. Whatever may be the final result, it 
behoves every English manufacturer at the present juncture to 
_ make an effort to retain the trade for his country. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED. 


THE conversion of the business: of Messrs. Bryant, Powis & 
Co. into a limited company was determined on, and has been 
carried out on the soundest principles of commerce as under- 
stood in the present day, and the basis of that business which 
has so long and so successfully been maintained by the firm is 
consequently capable of being widened most. materially in its 
field of operations. No trade, perhaps, is capable of so much 
development as the timber trade, and at the same time depends 
so much for its successful extension on the careful management 
ani long experience of its conductors. The firm had for long 
identified ‘their name with the timber trade, and in its 
development and improvement have made a_ beneficent 
revolution to meet the altered circumstances and increased 
demands of present times. Messrs.’ Bryant are among the 
diréctors. 


“MH. W. Powis and Mr..E, Wotton (the latter gentleman 
late of: Messrs. Prier, Wotton & Co., whose business has been 
acquired by the company) are managing directors ; so every 
guarantee.is present for the successful working of the concern 
in the future. as in the past by the firm. As stated by these 
gentlemen, their firm “had been extensively engaged in both the 
Canadian and the Baltic timber trades, and the business had 
so steadily developed and increased, and afforded such indica- 
tions. of further development.and extension, that the members 
of the.firm, who are the founders and promoters of the com- 
pany, considered it desirable, with the view of placing the 
business upon a wider basis, that a company should be formed 
to take it over and carry it on in the future. The vendors, Mr. 
W. Bryant, Mr, F.C, Bryant, and Mr. H. W- Powis, retain a 
large interest in the company. Mr. Powis, who has hitherto 
taken the most active part in the conduct of the business of the. 
firm, acts as a managing director of the company, and Mr. W. 
Bryant and Mr. F. C. Bryant, during the next three years at 
least, continue as directors of the company, to; give to the 
management of the business the same time and attention as 
heretofore.” pee Henk Pein f 

' The acquisition of the business of Messrs. Prier, Wotton & 
Co. along with the services of Mr. Edwin Wotton as a manag- 
ing director, is a piece of good fortune for the company, Mr. 
Wotton being one of the most popular men in the London 
trade. This cannot but be regarded as an acquisition of 
strength, and the great experience and well-known’ ability of 


Mr. Wotton, more particularly in the Baltic trade, will doubtless _ 


be of considerable advantage to the executive. 
The experience of Mr. Powis is well known, and has been 
acquired by long training. 
Manchester, went in very early life to Canada, and there some 
twenty years ago began his business career as a junior clerk in 
the employ of the late Mr. G. B. Hall, of Quebec, at that 
period proprietor of the well-known Montmorency Mills. 
gradually gained experience, and rose in the confidence of the 
firm, and three years later Mr. Powis was entrusted with the 
management of the business, a position of responsibility which 


he held to the satisfaction of all concerned in the appointment, - 


and to his own credit, for some time after Mr. Hall’s death. 
The firm of Messrs. G. B. Hall & Co. was then founded, 


and Mr. Powis acted as manager for about twelve months. ~ 
Having come across to England early in 1877 on business for 


that house, the advisability of permanently establishing himself 
in London’ ‘was suggested by his principals, alike in their 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 
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other description of 
RS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &€, 
EDWIN LOMB Yy, Son’, «x woonwDdD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
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These Kitcheners re- 
ceived the only Gold 
Medal at the Health 
Exhibition, 1884, and 
Highest Award at the 
Inventions Exhibition, 
1885. 


. THOMPSON & 60, 


PATENT 


SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited © 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o’clock. 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. 7 | 


HENRY THOMPSON 
& CO., LIM., 

St. Andrew’s Buildings, ; 

165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. ; 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING {S BY HOT WATER. SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATERJOINT IS JONES’S : DURABLE. 
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interest and his own, The proposal was accepted and promptly 
acted upon, with results that proved the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments made. : 

Mr. Powis began business in his own name as a wood- 
broker, at 2 St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill. Later on he entered 
into partnership with Messrs. Bryant, under the style and title 
by which the firm has long been so favourably known, and 
which it may be confidently expected will still be honourably 
associated with the newly-formed limited liability company. 
This constitution of the now celebrated ‘ Leadenhall House” 
gave Mr. Powis the. advantage of a command of capital, and 
that circumstance, coupled with a character for sterling 
integrity, enabled him at once to take an influential position in 
the trade. The business thus established on a solid foundation, 
aud conducted with unflagging energy and skill, underwent a 
gradual but sure process of development, until it assumed a 
position second to none in connection with the pine trade of 
Great Britain. Messrs. Bryant, Powis & Bryant also hold a 
prominent place in connection with the Baltic trade. Famed 
for their liberal dealings and fair treatment of those with 

- whom they do business—giving good value to customers, and 
ever ready to afford all reasonable accommodation—a basis has 
been laid on which, it is believed, the company just formed 
may securely rest its claims to extended confidence and 
support. These gratifying results, it is no exaggeration to say, 
are mainly due to the indefatigable labours of Mr. Powis, who 
has succeeded in giving an extraordinary impetus to that 
branch of business to which he has specially devoted himself. 
The pine trade has been revolutionised, and pine-deals have 
been almost completely withdrawn from public sales. Steadi- 
ness has supplanted fluctuation, and in: place of a wavering 
market, calculated to encourage the worst forms of speculation, 
confidence has been established by the removal of. those dis- 
turbing causes to which uncertainty invariably gives rise. This 
influence, long felt in London, has extended itself already to an 
appreciable extent throughout the kingdom. The Canadian 
timber trade has also been largely advantaged by the operations 
and mode of doing business characteristic of Messrs. Bryant, 
Powis & Bryant, and not a few of the leading houses in Quebec 
and Ottawa have testified to this fact with commendable frank- 
ness and generosity. 

The company have also secured the services of another 
gentleman of large experience. The company, we understand, 
has acquired the well-known business of Messrs. Carter, Tyer 
& Parker, of 15 Canada Dock, Liverpool, and intend to carry 


RICHARDSON'S i 


it on at the same place, under the title of the London firm, as 
a branch house. Mr. Parker, the popular managing partner 
for very many years of Carter, Tyer & Parker, will continue the 
management of the Liverpool branch of Bryant, Powis & 
Bryant, Limited, and will, we understand, have an interest in 
the concern. ; 

The splendid opportunity for investing in a first-class com- 
mercial undertaking has been recognised by the fact that the 
applications for shares in the company were more than thirty 
times in excess of the amount offered for subscription. The 
wise discretion shown by the directors here is another proof of 
their capacity for business details, and those customers who 
have been in the habit of dealing with the firm have had a 
preference in the allotment of shares. This is only fair, and, 
besides, such shareholders are of the class of permanent 
investors, who hold their stock for dividends and as part pro- 
prietors, as they rightly consider themselves, of a sound com- 
mercial enterprise, rather than men who buy for the purpose of 
a rise. 


HOLDEN & CO.’8 PATENT ZINC, ROOFING. 


MEssrs. HOLDEN. & Co., of 5 Wood. Street, Westminster, 
have lately patented a system in connection with their zinc 
roofing, whereby the use of solder is entirely dispensed with. 
The patent consists in connecting flange at top of rollcap and 
stop end at bottom of rollcap by means of a grooved and. 
welted seam, also holding down clip attached to rollcaps, by 
means of slot and welt, thus entirely dispensing with solder or 
outside fastenings and allowing free contraction and expansion. 
This patent system is applicable to every description of roof, 
and can be used either with Messrs. Holden & Co.’s ordinary 
rollcap system, usually adopted for flats, or their Italian roll 
system, usually adopted for railway stations, covered ways, &c., 
with or without boarding; and it is also used in connection 
with their system of copper roofing. 

The system, although only recently patented, has already 
been extensively applied in public buildings, of which, among 
others, the following may be cited :—Tunbridge Wells Station, 
L.B.S.C.R. ; Stratford and Ingatestone Stations, G.E.R.; 
Wood Green and Hornsey Stations, G.N.R. ; Congregational 
Church, George Lane, Woodford ; and H.M. Dockyard, Malta, 
iron shipbuilding shop, &c.; and we think it only requires to 
be better known by architects to be generally employed. 
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OF THE KINGDOM. 


Carried out with great care, correct in detail, and with the 
latest Improvements in Construction. ca 


Hot-Water Apparatus fixed by Experienced 
Workmen in Horticultural Buildings, # 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, “itt 
Mansions, &c. 


lp 
Sole Agents in Great 
Britain for the Parisian Blinds 
for Greenhouses, so largely used on 
the Continent. 

They are made of Wood and Zinc only. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 


DARLING TOR. 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED, 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT, BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. | 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NGHTINGALE &COS EVER FIRM WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE . OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 


NOW BEING LAID THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
No. 2. PATTERNS. No. 3. 


BASS 


7. le 
TILA ASL LAD 
Blocks prepared and treated chrough various stages under heir personal supervision by M 


woondD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


STRODE & CO.., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. ) LON 
SHOW ROOMS—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. ? DON. 


PATENTEEKS AND MANUFACTURERS OF TRE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


—t Telephone Numbers :— 


ECD OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 
GET & COoO., IHICESTER. 


=—=¢, ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIO BELLS. 


ae hele NEW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
sate e FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists ans Estimates Free. 


MOULE'S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS, 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION A GOLD MEDAL WAS AWARDED. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From Rev. Francis Redford, Cumberland and Westmoreland Convalescent 
Institution, Silloth, July 29, 1882.—“ The six Closets have been in use since the 
spring of 1876, and give the greatest satisfaction. Previous to 1876 we had 
water-closets, which were a great nuisance. The contrast between the two 
systems is very striking.” 

“‘ Leeford Lodge, Whatlington, Battle, October 31, 1881.—Sir,—I have two 
of your Earth Closets in operation here, and I find them after four years’ ex- 
perience to be most satisfactory, and the soil that has been used in them to be 
very valuable for garden purposes. . | .—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ JNO. GRIPPER.” 

“Priors Halton, Ludlow, November 21, 1883.—Gentlemen,—Send me 
Apparatus No. Va, with Tank No. 1... In 1876 I had seven Self-acting 
Closets from you, six for a school, and one for a cottage. They have given every 
satisfaction and answer well. They have not cost one penny for repairs, 
although they have been in daily use for over seven years.— Yours truly, 

“JAMES KEDDIE.” 


ASH CLOSETS Where Earth is difficult to obtain, Ashes (fine and dry) may be used. ASH CLOSET ~. 


‘The Engineer to the Company gives». PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES, 
Schools, Asylum», &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSETS—0n an improved principle are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE'S PATENT FARTH CLOSET CO., LIM. 54 GARRICK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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LONDON, JANUARY 15, 1886. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ARMLEY,. — Feb. 1.— The Burial Board of Armley offer 
Premiums of 20/. and 1o/. for the two best designs for Laying- 
out the Cemetery, Building Chapel and Mortuary, Lodge and 
Board-room. Mr. Titus Hardcastle, Clerk, Chapel Lane, 
Armley. 


CHIPPING NORTON.—Jan. 25.—Applications are required 
for the appointment of a District Surveyor for the Chadlington 
Highway Board. Mr. A. C. Rawlinson, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. 


DUDLEY.—Jan. 28.—Plans are invited by the Guardians tor 
Alterations proposed to be made at the old Workhouse Schools 
for accommodation for Sixty-six Male and Seventy-seven 
Female Imbeciles. Mr, Thomas Allen, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Town Hall, Dudley. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 23.—Plans, &c., are invited 
by the Guardians for the Erection of-an Infectious Hospital, 
Long Ditton, in Three Blocks. Premiums of 20/., 15/., and Io/. 
Mr. James Edgell, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
St. James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


LisBoN.—Feb. 1.—The time for sending in Plans for trans- 
forming the Port of Lisbon, for which two premiums of £1,320 
and £880 are offered, has been extended to the 1st. prox. The 
Minister of the Interior or the British Consul, Lisbon. 


MOSBOROUGH.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited for the Erec- 
tion of a Mission Church, the cost not to exceed £2,000, with 
Heating Apparatus and Fittings. Rev. R. S. Hare, Glebe 
House, Mosborough, Eckington, near Chesterfield. 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.—Designs are invited by the Baths 
Committee for a New Front to the Union Street Baths, Care- 
‘taker’s House, Ladies’ Plunge Bath, Waiting-rooms, and Wash- 
baths, proposed to be erected. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. 


SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr. 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board,: 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMLEY.—For Completion of Houses, Armley and New- 
town. Messrs. Bowling & Hirst, Solicitors, Park Row, Leeds. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—Jan. 15.—For Alterations in Town 
Cross. Mr. Waistall, C.E., Newgate Street, Barnard Castle. 

BASINGSTOKE.—Jan. 28.—For Construction of Reservoir 
to hold 360,000 gallons. Mr. H. Budden, Borough Surveyor, 
Basingstoke. 

BELFAST,—Jan. 27.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Blackstaff District, Sandy Row. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square, Belfast. 

BERWICKSHIRE ROAD BOARD.—Jan. 20.—For Construction 
of Road (three miles), with Bridges, between Ellemford and 
Smiddyhill. Mr. William Tait, C.E., Earlston, Berwickshire. 


BINCHESTER.—Jan. 20.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. G. Race, Architect, Weardale. 

BLACKBURN.—For Building Offices, Lodge, Stables, &c., 
at Furthergate. Mr. Ralph Dain, Architect, Burslem. 

BRANDON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Pier, Boat Slip, 
Inclined Approach and other Works. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secre- 
tary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BRIGG.—Jan. 22.—For Pulling-down and _ Re-erecting 
House, Market Place. Mr. T. Andrews, Architect, Brigg. 

CADOXTON.—Jan. 18.—For Building Police-station. 
M. Franklen, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 

CLITHEROE.—For Works of Fireproofing and Rebuilding 
Commercial Mill. Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, Architects, 19 
Silverwell Street, Bolton. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Jan. 16.—For Building (Labour only) 
Eight Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Orone & Co., Cockermouth. _ 

CORK.—Jan, 25.—Fcr Building Shed, Northern Side of 
Butter Market. Mr. J. Egan, Secretary, Butter Market, Cork. 

COLNE.—Feb. 2.—For the Ironwork for a Bridge at Water- 
side, 21 feet wide and 67 feet span, for the Colne and Marsden 
Local Board. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 

COLNE.—Feb. 2.—For Building River Retaining and 
Boundary Walls, and Abutments for Bridge, Formation of Road, 
Providing and Laying 315 yards of Iron Pipes, 27 inches 
diameter, and Works in connection. Mr, Henry Bancroft, C.E., 
83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

CosHAM.—Jan. 19.—For Works in Connection with the . 
Sewerage of the Village. Mr. A. Ford, Engineer, 11 High 
Street, Portsmouth. 

COVENTRY.—Feb. 6.—For Setting Three Boilers and Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at the Waterworks. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
City Surveyor, Coventry. 

CREWE.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Granite Screenings, and 
Broken or Unbroken Granite. Mr. G. Eaton Shore, Borough 
Surveyor, Temple Chambers, Crewe. 

DARENTH.—Jan. 29.—For Extension of the Imbecile School 
and Asylum Building (Thirteen Blocks and other Buildings for 
550 Inmates and Staff). Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DEVIZES.—Jan. 21.—For Construction of Two Purifiers and 
Two Cast-iron Tanks at the Gasworks. Mr. J. W. Holloway, 
Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority, Devizes. 

DORKING.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of Sewage Outfall 
and Disposal Works. Messrs. Smith & Austin, Engineers, 
Hertford. 

DouGLAS.—Jan. 18.—For Building Pavilion for the Derby 
Castle Company, Mr. W. J. Rennison, Architect, Villiers 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, 
and Special Castings. The City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 16.—For Building Six Labourers’ Cottages 
in Ballystruan, Santry, and Stormanston, for the Guardians of 
North Dublin Union. Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 22 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 27.—For Erection of Buildings at the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Depot, Phoenix Park. Mr. W. B. Soady, 
Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

'FELPHAM, BOGNOR.—Jan. 18.—For Building Two School- 
rooms, with Offices and Boundary Walls and (separate) 
Master’s House, for the new National Schools. Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills, Architect, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


Mr. 
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FINCHLEY.—Jan. 15.—For Completion of Main Drainage of 
District co.aprised in Section C (8,000 feet run of Concrete 
Sewer, &c.). Mr. G. W, Brumell, Engineer to the Local Board, 
Church End, Finchley, N. 


FULHAM.—Feb. 1.—For Guernsey Granite Spalls (500 tons). 
Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Fulham 
Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


GAYDON.—Jan. 20.—For Carrying-out Works of Water- 
Supply. Mr. Thomas B. Warren, Surveyor, Southam, Rugby. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 18.—For Converting Timber Goods Shed, 
College Station, into Stables. Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s 
Office, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 

GREENWICH.—Jan. 20.—For Paving Footways, Making-up 
Roadways, &c. Mr. J. Spencer, Clerk to the Greenwich Board 
of Works, 141 Greenwich Road. 

HEADINGLEY.—Jan, 15.—For Building large Car-Shed for 
the Leeds Tramway Company. Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, 
Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 


HEBBURN-ON-TYNE.—Jan. 16.—For Building Church to 


accommodate 586 persons. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 
HECKMONDWIKE.—Jan. 18.—For Building two Semi- 


detached Houses, Horton Street. 
tect, Union Street, Heckmondwike. 


HEREFORD.—For Erection of Stable Buildings, Friars Street. 
Mr. W. W. Robinson, 21 King Street, Hereford. 


HYDE.—Jan. 27.—For Retort Bench Mountings of Cast and 


Mr. A. E. Rhodes, Archi- 


Bradford or Halifax Flags; Craven or Derbyshire Lime; Re- 
tort Mouthpieces, Hand Pipes, Door Frames, Special Bends, 
Tees, Flange Pipes, &c.; Wrought-iron Tubes. Mr. Lupton, 
Offices of the Gas Department, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


LINLITHGOW.-—Jan. 15.—Plans and Specifications showing 
how and at what cost the present Burgh Buildings, Linlithgow, 
can be most satisfactorily and economically altered to provide 
a town-hall and other accommodation, are required. Mr. J. 
Ferguson, Bellevue Place, Linlithgow. 


LUDDENDEN Foot.—Jan. 22.—For Building Mill. Mr. 
W. H. Cockroft, Architect, Hangingroyd Road, Hebden 
Bridge. 

Macroom.—Jan. 16.—For Construction of Sewerage Works. 
Mr. A. W. Barnard, C.E. Mr. J. T. Murphy, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Macroom. 


MENSTON.—Jan. 19.-For Building House. Mr. A. Wood, 
Architect, Leeds. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Feb. 2.—For Construction and Exten- 
sion of Reservoirs and Works in connection. Mr. James 
Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 5.W. 

MORECAMBE.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. Mr. S. B. Worthington, Engineer, Exchange Station, 
Manchester. 

MoRRISTON.—Jan. 13.—For the various Works in the 
Erection of Farm Buildings. Messrs. A. & W.Reid, Archi- 
tects, Elgin. 


=i ie atl 


a 


Wrought-iron. 
Street, Manchester. 


ISLINGTON.—Jan. 19.—For Street Watering Posts, with 
Service-pipes, &c., in connection. 
Clerk, Upper Street, Islington, N. 

KELLS.—Jan. 16.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 


Mr. Thomas Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk 


N. Lacy, Workhouse, Kells. 


LANCASTER.—Jan. 16. 


Cattle Market. 
Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 20. 
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Barnstaple ... c 3 - 
Belfast and 10 miles round . 5 
Bournemouth and10milesround . 
Brighton and 8 miles round . 
Bristol and 20 miles round,- and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
_ Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 4 
Dublin and 20 miles round é 
Dungee and 30 miles round . 
Edinburgh . : ; F 5 
Exeter and 20 miles round « . 
Glasgow and 30 miles round . 
Gloucester and Cheltenham ° 
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For Turned and Bored and other Pipes, 
Bends, Tees, Syphon Wells, and other irregular Pipes; for 
inch, 3-inch, and 4-inch Self-faced 


R. ADA 
if BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, Oo L., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the ) 
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Mr. W. F. Dewey, Vestry 


For Completion of Various Streets. 

Mr. A. Creer, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 
LEEDS.—Jan, 18.—For Erection of Wooden Offices at New 

The Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 


MM: 7 
my!) 
FRONT POLAK 

His 


Hancock, Pilton Street. 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


| 
NYG; 


brook Street. 
Newbury. 


NEWMARKET. 


Mr. | market. 


Gravesend. 


Road. 
Oldham. 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and.all builders have the right ccuferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible. 

The present representatives are :— 

Hastings A ° . 

Hereford and 5 miles round 
Ilfracombe . . . 
Leeds and 5 milesround . 
Liverpool . * . ° 


Ludlow and Leominster . 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 


Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round 


Sonthampton and 7 miles roun 


° 


d 


Sunderland and 10 miles round . 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Jan. 27.—For ‘Painting Pas- 
senger-station at York and Buildings Adjoining. 
Copperthwaite, Company’s District Engineer, York. 

NORTHFLEET.—Jan. 18.—For Building Board Schools in 
Lawn Road. Mr. Frederick Mitchell, 49 Windmill Street, 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 16.—For Building Three Villas, Queen’s 
Mr. Alexander, Banks, Architect, 46 Union Street, 
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NEWBuURY.—Jan. 19.—For Rebuilding Nos. 6 and 7 North- 
Mr. W. H. Bell, Architect, 31 Cheap Street, 


Jan. 19.—For Supply of 500 to 800 yards 
of 12-inch Cast-iron Spigot and Socket Pipes, in 9-feet lengths. 
Mr. T. Wilkinson, Manager and Secretary, Gas Works, New- 


Mr. H. 
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Taylor Bros., Builders. 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

John Wm. Lewes. 65 Albion Street. ‘B 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street, or: 

J.Grosyenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills,Southampton. _ 
Cc. & W. Watron, Union Street. 
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ODSALL.—Jan. 15.—For Building Seven Houses. Mr. M. 


Brayshaw, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

_ PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Construction of Wharf, Dock 
Wall, Culvert, Sewage Reservoirs, Outfall Pipe, &e.,, Great 
Western Docks, Millbay. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Jan. 19.—For Providing and Laying Cast- 
iron Socketed Main with Air, Valves, Air- valve Chambers and 
Accessories, from Pumping Station, Eastney, to Sewage Collect- 
ing Tank, Fort Cumberland. Plans of Sir F. Bramwell at 
the Municipal Offices, Arundel Street, Portsmouth. Mr. A. 
Hellard, Town Clerk. 

ROCHDALE. —For Building Five Cottages at Smallbridge. 
Mr. J. Stott, Architect, Lower Gates, Rochdale. 

ROSSCARBERY, Mat aa 15.—For Addianee Works in con- 
nection with the Water Supply. . Mr.. W. .H. Spiller, Clerk of 
the Union, Clonakilty. 

ROWDITCH. —Jan. 30.—For Building Lunatic Asylum for 
between 300 and yoo patients in the Borough of Derby. Mr. 
B. S. Jacobs, Architect, Hull and Cardiff. The Borough 
Surveyor, Derby. 

SAMLESBURY.—Jan. 20.—For Building Farmhouse and 
Farmstead at Cowell’s Farm. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

SHARMLOW.—Jan. 21. Shy Laying Pipe an (330 yards). 
Mr. Joseph Bullock, Surveyor to the Shardlow Rural “Sanitary 
Authority, Melbourne, Derby. 

STEPNEY.—Jan. 21.—For Conversion of a Two-Lift to a 
Three-Lift Gasholder. The Engineer, Commercial Gas Com- 
pany, Stepney. 

STRICHEN.—Jan. 16.—For the various Works in the Erec- 
tion of Building, comprising Dwelling-house, Shop, Reading- 
room, &c. Messrs. Pirie & Clyne, Architects, 1234 Union 
Street, Aberdeen, 

THOMASTOWN.—Jan. 29.—For Building Dispensary and 
Medical Officer’s Residence near Graigne. Mr. R. Young, C.E., 
Dunmanway. 

TONBRIDGE.—Jan. 21.—For Additions aad Alterations to 
House at “‘ The Stair.” Messrs. Ruck, Son & Smith, Archi- 
tects, County Surveyor’s Office, Maidstone. 

WATERFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Supply and Erection of Cast- 
iron Water Tank to hold 34,500 gallons, Waterford and Limerick 
Railway. Mr. J. Tighe, Company’s Engineer, Waterford. 


WADSLEY.—Jan. 17.—For Construction of Subway at the 
South Yorkshire Asylum. Mr. J. V. Edwards, West Riding 
Surveyor, Wakefield. 

WEDNESBURY.—Jan. 23.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Lower High Street. Messrs. Henman & Timmins, Architects, 
38 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Jan. ¥9.—For Supply and Erection of One 
or Two Water-pressure Pumping-engines for the Town and 
Harbour Trustees. . Mr. S. Brodie, C.E., Engineer to the 
Trustees, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WIBSEY.—Jan. 15.—For Building Four Houses. 
Brayshaw, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

WINCHESTER.—Jan. 20.—For Excavating and Removing 
Earthwork, principally Chalk. (4,500 cubic yards, or possibly 
increased to 6,000 or 7,000 yards) from behind Cheesehill 
Brewery. Mr..J. Robinson, County Architect and Surveyor, 
County Hall, Winchester. 

WINDERMERE. —Jan. 25.—For Building Residence, Lake 
Side. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


Mr. M. 


TENDERS. 


' ASTON MANOR. 
For Construction of Carriageways and Blue Brick Paving 
Footpaths, Upper Webster Street and The Retreat. Mr. 
W. A. DAVIES, Surveyor, Public Buildings, Aston Manor. 


W. Hughes & Co., Cannock é ‘ -£740 0 0 
33 White, Handsworth ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « 720°)'0°0 
A. Palmer, Birmingham, . ‘ : + 7200 OO 
J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury s ; P » O77 BYZO 
Curral & Lewis, Birmingham . ‘ . « O77 So 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham ‘ . + 63IIG +s 
B. Pearson, Nechells, Birmingham 7 625 0 oO 
JONES & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepted ) 598 0 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ ‘ : - 670 0 oO 
BATH. 


For Enlargement of the King’s and Queen’s Baths for the 
Pump-room Committee. ‘Mr. Davis, F.S.A., City Sur- 
veyor, Bath. 

JACOB LONG (accepted) . ° . . ‘ £13,010 0 oO 


e A 
Plumber and Z1. znc-work. 


ALFRED WILIS (accepted) _ . £1,760, agu O 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD HEDAL PATENT ECELSION HO 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, ay 
EDWVitIT iO 


MANUFACTURED 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT- WATER JOINT IS JONES’S DURABLE. 
» JONES’ a 9 g IMPROVED Specially NEAT. 
a eeewn, EXPANSION JOINT ada OSLER 
= Bee ENGINEERS. @ IRONFOUNDERS, fer EC el 
: STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC rakes 
USED. PANSION S ORME. Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and ? W 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. c. ES 
SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Tieeratent Catalogue and Price List Free. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


1l CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK. 
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BRADFORD. 


for Enlarging Four Gasholders at Valley Road Gasworks, 


CHISWI1ICK— continued. 


For Making-up Prince of Wales’s Place, Chiswick. 


Bradford. . Neave . ° : . e anes 8 . . £391 o oO 
ASHMORE &'Co, (accepted)  . «  : Big Ayes cpatonite) Alldred Eek Prommereme heh SN Paes uO, 
For oe Gasholder at Thornton Road Gasworks, Noa one ae eae ; a " v 
a : C : 3 : : . ° 
CLAYTON, SON & Co. (accepted) . ‘ . £1,840 0 0 ee i i ; : ‘ : ; : : nes : ‘M 
BRISTOL. Meyers : : : 3 ¢ : : 1 RZTGGO {xO 
for Building the Castle Schools, Bristol, for the Bristol School Mowlem & Co. . : 3 , : ‘ ot Bow Os OF 
Board. Mr. STUART COLEMAN, Architect, Lonsdale Trehearne . a ‘ ‘ : i ; << BGO OO 
Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, London. Wisnall : ‘ : : . ; (J ZOE O vO 
J. Wilkins . : ‘ : . . . . £8,700 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate. : ; : ot RA a 
T. Brown . : ; : : ; ; a6, C007 0270 
We Willigins) ihe take aw aon Saar eh WeO70' GINO EAST GRINSTEAD. 
J. E. Davies. . . . : : . 75875 © © | For Erection of Guide Posts, &c., East Grinstead. 
H. A. Forse : : : : 2 i GAO ZOR NK OFKO G. N. Lynn: . ‘ : : : f ; £10 17 6 
Perrotts: 3 ; ; : . . . Sie A LOS 1 ORO W. H. Steer . : ; : ; hares TOES: LO 
R. Wilkins ; é f 4 5 a ‘ 75780 (oun e) C. Norman . : : ‘ i 5 , 7 ALR: 0 
WR. Lewis uh ake Gein ier - + °%)748 9 0) | W PLEDGE (accepted)... “..) = 3 on 
W.Cowlin& Son . ; F Ek [OOOO 
F.C. Howell . s : : 5 Om Ono EDMONTON. 
He BOs : ; : ; » 7470 © ©) For Work on Land of the Mile End Old Town Vestry, 
(G. Humphreys . : A : ; TOON On © Fitenontars 
Stephens & Bastow . : 5 : ; too.) Orne pa 8 : : : 5A @)..0 
W. Church ; : , : t : Leon Oe Fetus ; F : ‘ i . 29 0 0 
A. J. BEAVEN (accepted). 6 ss 6,098 00) Be 
CHISWICK. NICHOLS (accepted ) ; : ; : 5 2: Sea 2 O 
For York Paving, High Road, Chiswick. Surveyor’s estimate : : : ; 5 +; S0Lno, 0 
Burton ; : : ‘< P ; . - £5,450 0 0 
Hendel & Morish , : ; : 5 PAs sana tO EXETER. 
J. Williams, Son & Warrington g - 5,200 O O|} For Alterations and Additions to Premises lately occupied by 
Preyer : : : . . - 4,958 16 8 Post-office authorities, for Messrs. Peters & Hamlin, Mer- 
Alldred. , ; : ; ‘ 5 - 4,949 9 0 chants, Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects and 
Nowell & Robso : - 4y075 51512 0 Surveyors, 83 Queen Street, Exeter. 
Woodham & Fry ‘ > (ABZBP Oy) 0 W. Gibson : ‘ 5 : ‘ : . £1,000 0 O 
Wisnall 4 F : ; F ; - 4,729 3 10 Holmes & Pomeroy . A : ‘ O20 On 0 
Mowlem & Co. . : : : ‘ -. 4,688.0, "0 J. R. Gibbard . : : : ; ; : TORO NO 
Kellett, (yiitnec’ Sigh Shh cu een - 4577 9 ©| Vicary & Son Pr 
Trehearne . : , : : ; - 4577 29 0 H. Phillips . ‘ : : ; " «he a. OL. 
Tomes& Wimpey . é - 4,455 17 3 SCADDING & SON (accepted) . ; . : GEG." G0 
Coe a, a chin aseninn stay 8) 7 ; 4,408 oe) All of Exeter. 
rabrie é A " : ; - - 4,370 14 ~O a 
Chadivicltsy in) seeks gy ae » ABIG§. 0, 0 WO aig a 2 
Neave . . : . . . 3391 3 0 R. Mitchell (no competition.) 


NOTICE. 
The SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS 


WILL HOLD 
CONFERENCES, AND APPOINT JURORS 
To inspect and make Awards to Exhibitors, 
At the ARCHITECTURAL and BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION, to be opened at the 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, London, N., April 5, 1886. 


_ Arrangements have already been made which will 
insure an attendance of at least five hundred Architects 
irom all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Architects and Manufacturers wishing to take part in 
the Discussions or read Papers are requested to address 


H. R. Goueu, Esq., President, Society of Architects, \ 


+2 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, 8.W. 
All applications for Space to be made to 
PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Sec., 37 Walbrook, H.C. 
Architects are invited to lend Drawings for Exhibition. 


THE 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
‘racings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Needs; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

distimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


AJORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London ; 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiumi’.*. sccccs sees seoenene £573,000 
Life Premiums ............. seaccscce 184,000 
Interest ....... Seigss'e vanes ee PSC 5 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ........ce.eee08 2,993,000 


ACCENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


i ATLAS'FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 CocKSPUR STREET. if 


flead Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
¢> SoL# ADDrEss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
gupersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost. 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, 8.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durabilit; Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions” » 2 : 


GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 


houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and : 


specification post free on application. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: June10, 1884. 

“‘“SrrR,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., : 

**To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.’’ 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, L 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R. 8S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 

“ To Mr, John Grundy.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool 
July 1884, 

‘DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.— Mr. Johnm,Grundy.” 

From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
esonomical and efficientthat I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—** 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.”’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


, 
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EXETER— continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to 139 Fore Street, Exeter, for 
Mr. J. Lethbridge. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, 


Architects and Surveyors, 83 Queen Street, Exeter. 
3oarding instead 


f of Plaster. 
Scadding & Son ° ° “4 300 0 O £308 o oO 
J. G. Stephens . . . 2879 Onno 293 I0 O 
J. R. Gibbard . ° : .! 2700 OSG 288 o Oo 
W. Gibson ° : (205) OO 273500 8 O 
Vicary & Son ° , #260", O10: i en2e0 moo 
W.R.Commings . 243 2S 25720100 
W. H. GOODING (accepted) +) 242, ORs 2557 er 
For proposed Cabman’s Shelter, St. Anne’s Chapel. Messrs. 


WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects, Exeter. 


Gila utile | *. . . : , ‘ : fae o> 0 
W. Edwards . ‘ : ; : : : . 48 19 Io 
G. S. Sanford . . ; 45 10-0 
J. R. Gibbard e : ° ‘ * Aneto O 
Scadding & Son . , . . . MPAA OL O 
W.H. Gooding . . ° ; : elon O 
H. PHILLIPS (accepted) . 5 Sk Viesh Rae’ 
All of Exeter. 
FLEGGBURGH. 


For Building House at Fleggburgh, for Mr. J. Barwood. Mr. 
SIDNEY RIVvETrT, Architect, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 


Barnard, Gorleston . F : : : =%,350 770-0 
, salmon, ‘Yarmouth =. . : : . a5 332" °0).0 
Evans, South Walsham = ' ‘ : ne seOrlO? O 
Whiting & Co;, Diss. -: : : , $ - stow DO 
Farman & Simnett, Ormesby . : 7 ey 'edg" ys O 
Balls, Caister ; 2 5 , 7 : Se EZO TR iO 
Harbord, Caister . : - ‘ papep sui?) 6 
Grimble & Watts, Yarmouth : ; 3 WeJolmsOurO 
Bodman, Acle_ . ' : ‘ : ; ES OS Koya Me. 
Skippen, Yarmouth . Z ;. 5 1620B OE 0 
Brock & SON, Alburgh (accepted) yas ° 2504 0%. 
GLASGOW. 


For Construction of Wharfage on the East Side of the Mid 
Harbour, Port Glasgow. 
Ironwork. 
PORN LAIRD & Sons, Port Glasgow (accepted). 
Timber-work. 
JAMES 1 M‘LEAN & Co., Greenock (accepted). 
Cost of the Work from £3,000 to £4,000. 


HANLEY. 
For Heating the Premises of Messrs. McIlroy Bros., Lamb 
Street, Hanley, Staffordshire. 
J. L. Bacon & Co., London. 


HARBORNE. 
For Heating with Small-bore Pipe, Dr. Middleton’s House, 
Harborne, near Birmingham. 
JOHN JACKSON, N ewcastle, Staffordshire (accepted ). 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

For New Shop Front to No. 61 King Street, Huddersfield. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen’s Street, Hudderstield. 
Quantities by the Architect. 

Dawson & Jones, Somerset Bridge, Huddersfield. 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Execution of Work on the Land for the Liverpool 
Exhibition. 
ANWELL & Co. (accepted). . . . «: £2002, 91: 4-8 
LONGTON. 
For Heating Parochial Offices, Longton, Staffordshire. 
JOHN “JACKSON, Newcastle, Staffordshire (accepied). 


LONDON. 

For Erecting and Completing St. George’s House, Eastcheap, 

E.C. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basing- 
hall Street, E.C. 

PERRY & Co., Bow (accepted) . . 


For Alterations to No. 3 Park Prospect, Great Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W., the residence of Mr. C. B. H. Harter. 
Miseilcl: NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W. 


1 £21,250s040 


Heath, Kensington . : ; é : . £443 “O° 0 
Bywaters . : : AZO =O 
Burman & Sons, Kensington : ; : ord e OL © 
Marks, Paddington. 3308 =O 
GODDEN, Upper George Street (accepted) . 31S Ome 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE Co. (LIMITED), COR HAM. 


BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


ices on 
application, 


TOILET ad 9 af TCOTH 
BRUSHES. y aly y BRUSHES. 
SK, Fb ak 
(STRICTLXY WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS) 
Gold-Medai |‘ 


Edition of 


Catalogue 


I HM || } 
mn Mu HI il { | 


ONE QUALITY 
ONLY, 
“THE BEST.”’ 


on application. 


4+BRUSHWARE. ee 


F 
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LONDON —continaed. . Miah & LONDON —continued. 
For Building Shops and Chambers, Mount Street, W. Messrs. Dieppe Street, 
GEORGE & Pero, Architects. Quantities supplied by Alford : . “ i ‘ , . £646.°0 0 
Messrs, Stoner & Sons. N.-& F. Manuelle : ponte ‘ : Ba AO 
Ashby Bros. . : f : 3 : . £10,750 0 oO Nowell & Robson. ANS SAAR NL ae 54 SSOAINORO 
Smith & Co. . : 2 3 3 p SF LOY AU 10 40 Mears . : ; : 5 s < 533 Ow O 
Prestige & Co. . : : 10,587 0 oO Trehearne. : : Hy anaes ‘ 487, 9.0 
Boyce. : : : » ‘ KEOVSFO O O Jones & Wimpey. ; : : PMP) 4937208" Te) 
Bywater . : 5 5 ‘ LO B5O NGO Carter iy x \ A ! ; . BeBe tO 
Hall, Beddall & Co. ‘| : : 10,140 0 O Cotes: ‘ : : i ae hie : 3190.0 
Simpson . : : : : : : H89 9,898: 9° "0 Surveyor’s estimate . : s po Minha 6 fe ie bee 
Peto Bros. : : bs s E é -1t.G,043..7O 'O Paliier Sioue 
eM Pe nt key FR Sere oe OU NG i aM enuelle aoe a 
Nightingale. Pues 4 AG MOIGESSO) GO Viens ; i 0 OR ; ‘ a ney 
STEPHENS & BaASTOW (accepted ) «NRO: TOTO Jones & Wimpey : bi 316 eG 
2 " 
For Paving Works for the Fulham District Board of Works. nore Se Robo ; 7S PCH ae 
Reedham Road. Fd ON : : ed ° ee 
No Gc FP ivbarinellet ie Mend) Wats eee : RAS THON O20 Pee ee ; " i : ‘ Be re, 
bee Ruane anaes (oer ak > ean Hees s x Surveyor’sestimate,. |. |. pl) a comme) 
. . ° e ° ° 5) aad 
Jones & Wimpey. § % 1,063.0 Oo Lili Street. 
Carter °. ; : , ' 973.0 0 Cote . ‘ 5 s : i i 360 0 Oo 
Nowell & Robson . 4 943° 0 0 Trehearne . ‘ sree ils : . : 290 9 © 
Cote’. é ; | 3 : a ‘ 982) iOi6 N. & F. Manuelle “1-262; 40.0 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ oy E189, 30 10 “pias Wi , ae oOo 
Everington Street. ‘hid aed ie 5 e 5 
le ak Haeatcem : , : 4 : 795 °o oO Nowell & Robson : 215 0°0 
ae Pat anuelle . . : r Shes * is Surveyors.estimate .. ‘ i ; 28 0 oO 
Mears } i i i ‘ ; 6 a7 OO ’ Leaumont Road. a 
Jones & Wimpey aa an : 651 0 oO Nowell & Robson MON RAE Gf pod, 8 ol 
Carter ; ‘ } ‘ { 589 0 0 N. & F. Manuelle , A251) 0 
Nowell & Robson. ; : : 585 0 o Trehearne. . - 400 0 0 
Cote . , : : f A 437.0 0! Mears . : : 399. 9:0 
Surveyor’s estimate : j : ‘ 7oH. O¢ O tons & Wimpey : , : : . 2 Oo oO 
Archer Street. Garter. Tc jutinl fo 4 OY 
ee mite iaerees Vue Mime Ris 207 : oni : a Surveyor’s estimate . MME yo fs, ey nitos 
Nowell & Robson . : . GOO OO fics. rene et min wana MI Ee 
Jones & Wimpey. : : 3666 0" You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
Carter : ; : : : 349 © © cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
N.& F. Manuelle . x ‘ 349 0 O HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
Surveyor’s estimate 428 0 o price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. or 21s. _ 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 


STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING. | 


AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNWE. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


ee ood Uae eM VAN Qed (oe al 
HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS | 


LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 


PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARES WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, | 


HARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted to» | fie 
stuceo work, ond for use in sewuge works and the construction of | gm 


Gas Holder Tanks. 


_ HARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, anc 
i3 specially useful iu Cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. 


: MENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND/® 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
4 DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


od “yr a] 

Aa TED. S&S AWD. 
BUST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Cuaranteed Sharp and Clean, 

For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. | 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,[lustrations, 


&e on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE. E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON. 


| 
| 


Price 23.—Office : 176 Sirard, L-ondon, W.C. 


EKADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. || 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 


Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower yrice delivered 
ex “ship’’ within one month. 


Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. 
in stamps. Estimate for ‘** laid complete ’’ on receipt of plan. 


Zz 


Im PorRTERS— 
VIGERS BROS., 
‘Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Squure, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. 
ny. Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould - 
s, Deals. xc. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


| CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETO. 


iWILKINS and SONS 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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NEWPORT. 


For Erection of Tollhouse at. Cliff Farm, 
Commissioners, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


for the Highway | For Completing Esplanade Pier, Rochester. 
W. HOCKING (accepted ) i] 


ROCHESTER. 


£210 0 0 


St SE Naa ne Rate St She I Lahn | 
Pare Bore ered, al : ; if espa oof For Constructing a 3 feet 6 inch by 2 feet 4 inch Sewer from 
H Ww. H hak arch: , f ’ y 8 18 0! High Road along Lordship Lane to Jolly Butcher's Hill, 
RWG By te tte VC nUurc * Lilet s at tae aaah ea Wood Green, for the Tottenham Local Board of Health. 
. W. Grant, Wroxall . F 4 : x «160 0. O} - 
G. HAYLEs, Shanklin (accepted 2 OD) Marea tale Dase AP ecb ginbety 
S, Pred) we ie 172 Pit. .L. Bottom, Battersea (sc). Sa nen were Li64nee Wo 
Wie OLDCASTLE. i} J. Pizzey, Hornsey . ° . : . 13,300 0 0 
for Building Ten Labourers’ Cottages, for the Guardians of the: W. Nicholls, Wood Green. : é att hs079) Oe. p 
Oldcastle Union. fy eJ-vW. & J. Neave, Leytonstone  . °°. 11,664.10 3 
Accepted Tenders. ih: W, Cunliffe, Barking. . : : : - 11,544 0 O 
(ee M‘Enroe, Behunagh, Oldcastle = ; -£78 Io 0; C. Dickinson, Loughborough Junction . a): 11,330 T2i-9 
B. Reilly, Island, Oldcastle . ; ‘ ° - 7810 ©} ‘John Oliver, Coldharbour Lane , “ SER Page Gre 
Perens, Oldcastles* 03 fu! wl) ke ae key BELO B. Cooke & Co., Battersea wr IO ER SG Shy 
J. Brady, Barcony, Oldcastle ‘ ‘ : -. 73 9 10:) | -C. Killingback, Camden Town “ A ~ 10,495 9 0 
RAMSGATE. G. Bell, Tottenham , 2 : : 2% 10;410 53000 
for Construction of Concrete and other Sewers, Ramsgate.i| G. Neal, Wandsworth Commo : - 10,168 0 oO 
Mr. WILLIAM BARLEY, C.E., Engineer, Harbour Street,:| J. Edmondson, Edmonton to. siitisat leneds dndoe4or kr 2 
Ramsgate. Quantities by the Engineer. Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park. . - 9,967 0.0 
J. H. Forwalk : ; q q , - £3,492 II 0 Thos. Adams, Moorgate Street . ‘ + /.9,295 10 10 
Newby Bros. . . id Elk ae? itewegag ota yo|| J. Bloomfield, Tottenham .  .: 1... 8,16¢ar8nnd 
H. J. SANDERS (accepted ) é ‘ . . 2,318 o o}| Engineer’s estimate : ; ; - FULTS ZOE ee 
Charles Home . : R ‘ . e > 2,199 0 0. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
Engineer’s estimate . . : ° * + 2,500 © © For Enlarging Upper Grade Schools, West Hartlepool, for the 
READING. Stranton School Board, Mr. JAMES Garry, Architect, 


For Erection of New Factory, Mill Lane, Reading, for Mr. |: 


Gibbons. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, 


Quantities supplied by Messrs. H. Cooper & Sons, Maiden- i 


head and Reading. 
J. Winter, Reading . 4 ; : 
Strong Bros., Reading . 2 J 
H. G. Lewis, Reading ‘ if ; 
G. Searle, Reading . : “ 7 
J. H. Margetts, Reading . 2 : 
W. H. Woodroffe, Reading. F 
J. C. Cook, Reading . 4 5 « 
J. Bottrill, Reading . ‘ , = 
Higgs & Sons, Reading . ‘ ; 


SOUTHPORT. 


For Construction of Iron Girder Gangway to 
Cambridge Hall with the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport. 


WHITEHEAD & FOSTER (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 


BiLis oF QuanTITIZs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Cerviricatn Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d, & 25s. per ream, 
SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application. 
Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
: Prices quoted on upplication for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all Ms Fateeee of 
DAT han Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
SATH STON E, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address _YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Qnarry Wilts 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 
WM. .& F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 


class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
le-e, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


8. 5S. PHILLIPS. 


“SANITAS’ 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 

Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 

Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soups, Oin tments, Furniture 
Cream. Fumigators. &c.. &c. 

AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 

BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Eethnal Green, E. 


West Hartlepool. 
Lazenby . . 
»Martin& Son , 
J. G. Robson 


Architect, Reading. : 


. 142, 300,0018 0 W. & R. Blackett 

A 5 EL IRo OM 0) R. Watt. - 

+) 2,100 0) 0; 4 Jn Howe... ° 

; 8° 2,060° "oO 10 J. Bulmer. ° 

: oF) 240597. 0-10:4.-.-Curson|. .. d 

s s. 12,040 I0:...0 Cockburn & Son 

. = uZ,025% 0.0 

- + 1,987 © ©] For Works in conne 
° - 1,799 9 9 house, Whitby. 


Connect the 


71a (D: 


I. Stephenson, Flowergate . 
C. Fisher, Silver Street : . 
E. Smithson, Basilgate ‘ ; 
J. BRown, Paddock (accepted) . 


Quantities by Mr. W. Hodgson. 


‘ ‘ < ; : i LBjL5O1c Oru” 
. é R : «97 2;0902,); One Oo 
. . : d ‘ « 25557 wove 
Ut. 4 ‘ : + £24540 dOpbo 
. F ] “ ‘ 1 LRS5i7T O40 
- : - : . 3 2,460): 40!) © 
‘ ‘ ; 2 ‘ 4) 52,4305 8 40 
. ‘ A A . bk 2:4205 mis 
4 . . . : mar nate 0 
WHITBY. 
ction with Water Supply of the Work- 
° ° : .£110 0 oO 
: ; +: 100). C249 
. i + P1039 Oe 
5 s 7 SSC yOnae 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., ConsHAM, WILTs. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SIMPLEX TiEAd 


Oe GOeooo 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, *« * * ** * ** 
xeaexx te SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, lRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PPL PLL DSL SLO 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* # * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
PROC SO SPSS SSE SE HESS TO VS SOL ESOC OOOO; 


QUARRIES. | 


NS 


SSS 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESE Stout, Durable SLATKHS, whichareso 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, if 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- fj 
nency of their beautiful. colour, are now offered by the Pro- # 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata § 
reduction of ‘Cwenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, § 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (einaes wera. S75ehssuns Wises’ 


SESE 


4 | tate prices. Price List post free. 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet an Ea abe 
Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—"* SANITATION, LONDON.” 


SONS 


= Beg to call attention MD & . 
to their Laake | 
LARGE AND jie | 
: VARIED STOCK [agi | 
a is ak Lan 
TRON Door 


for all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &0., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St. (Opposité Mansion House Station), E.C. 


EGR & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sule Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation vf Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c. 


WORKS_ HALIFAX. \ 
J EY PAK 


‘ft Rayh one oO T 
| ORIGINAL © WATSON’S”’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


B | Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 

Mathematical, Drawing, 


u V and Surveying instruments of every 
description, of the highest 


quality and finish, at the most mode- 
Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inven‘i»ns Exhibition, 1885. 


Received the SILVER MEDAL at the 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. THOMAS HERON, late of Holborn Viaduct, has opened 
show-rooms at 16 Holborn Bars, W.C. 


THE Episcopal Church of Laurencekirk, N.B., has been 
embellished by the addition of a handsome carved oak reredos 
and a new set of altar rails. The gable wall has also been 
tastefully decorated. The work was entrusted to Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, of Birmingham.and London. 


THE Iron Trade Association of Manchester have resolved to 
intimate to the workmen a reduction of 7} per cent. in their 
wages. 

A GREAT improvement has been effected at the General Post 
Office, Dublin, by the introduction of a row of handsome 
lamps suspended beneath the great portico in O’Connell Street. 
The new lamps, which have been supplied by Mr. Daniel, of 
Mary Street, are fitted with Sugg’s patent burners, and their 
illuminating power is of a superior character. 


AT a recent special meeting of the Abingdon Town Council, 
the market committee resolved to accept the tender of Wilkes’ 
Patent Metallic Paving Company for paving the new cattle 
market. 


ON the occasion of the exhibition of pictures of the Alpine 
Club, at Willis’s Rooms, three of the rooms, namely, the card- 
room (about 24 feet by 24 feet), the new room (24 feet by 
33 feet), and the tearoom (24 feet by 42 feet), were lit up by 
forty 20 candle-power Woodhouse-Rawson incandescent lamps 
suspended from the ceiling. The lamps being silvered, were 
specially suitable, reflecting the light on to the pictures. Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Rawson, who were the contractors, had not 
much time allowed:them, as three-fourths of the lighting had to 
be arranged for and carried out on the opening day of the 
exhibition before three o’clock. The work, however, was done 
as if for a permanent installation, and in accordance with the 
rules of the Phoenix Fire Insurance office. 


THE church built at “Constantinople by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the funds for which 
were raised by contributions from all classes of the British 
nation), in memory of the British soldiers who fell during the 
Crimean War, has just had the east wheel window filled with 
stained glass. The centre-circle contains the head of Christ, 
after Guido Reni, the outer lights representing the Apostles and 
the symbols of the four Evangelists. There are two depressed 


Ji M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


circles under the window, which are filled with mosaics repre- 
senting the heads of SS. Paul and Mathias. The whole has 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of 
Munich and London, at a cost of 280/. 

Two new bridges are being constructed by the Leeds 
Corporation in Whitehall Road, a thoroughfare which connects 
the centre of the town with Holbeck, and which forms the chief 
approach to the new cattle market. One is in place of the old 
bowstring bridge over the river, and the other in place of the 
old stone bridge over the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. The 
contract for the masonry is being executed by Messrs. Whitaker, 
of Horsforth, and that for the ironwork by Messrs. John Butler 
& Sons, of Stanningley. The total amount of their contracts 1s 
914390. Sia 

AMONG other works carried out in the restoration of 
Ingestre Hall, the electric light has been introduced. The 
light is supplied to every room in the house, and also: 
to the stables. There are two engines of about 25 horse- 
power each employed in producing the light; at ordinary 
times one of these engines is found to be enough, but on special: 
occasions both are employed for some part of the evening. The 
lighting of the hall has been carried out by Mr. Taylor Smith,. 
of the Domestic Lighting and Fittings Company, who was the 
illuminator of the cottage ornée at the Health Exhibition. 

THE Tamworth Town Council, in consequence of its dis- 
agreement with the gas company, now contemplate lighting 
the town with oil. A trial oil lamp has been in use for some 
time in one of the streets, and is said to have given much satis- 
faction. Thelight, which is bright and steady, is produced at a 
cost of 2d. for eighteen to twenty hours, while the gas company’s 
charge for the same time would be 6. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Mr. B. WILLIAMS, of 19 Paternoster Row, E.C., has lately 
published the following :— 

“ Anchored.” Song by S. K. Cowan. Composed .by 
Michael Watson, in F, G, and B flat.—This is one of the best 
songs that this well-known composer has ever written. It 
is a grand, descriptive sea song, and the sweet refrain must 
attract all who hear it. : 

“ Allhallow-E’en.”. By M. Mark Lemon. Music by Ciro 
Pinsuti, in E. flat, F,. and G.—The words are taken from an old 
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legend. This song is one of the best written by this composer, 
and we believe it has already a very large sale ; it is suitable 
for either amateurs or professionals, aud should remain a great 
favourite for years to come. 

Messrs. Enock & Sons, of 19 Holles Street, London, W., 
have lately published the following :— 

“Forget, Forgive.” By Cotsford Dick. Music by Milton 
Wellings.—The words are touchingly beautiful, somewhat after 
the style of the old favourite, “ Let Me Dream Again.” The 
melody is of great beauty. This song only requires to be 
known to attain great popularity. Can be had with violin, 


flute, and violoncello accompaniment. 

“ The Brave Sentinel.” Words by Hy. Vaughan. Music 
by Paul Rodney.—A good baritone song. The words are 
stirring and martial in character; both words and music are 
admirably suited to one another. We can with confidence 
predict a most successful future for it. 

Messrs. Evans & Co., of Argyll Street, London, W., have 
lately published the following :— 

“ Marguerite.” Song by Edward Oxenford. Composed by 
Ciro Pinsutii—Both words and music are tastefully written. 
The accompaniment is good. 

“Called Away.” Song by Cotsford Dick. Composed by 
Ciro Pinsuti. Published in E, G,and A.—The words are good, 
as also is the music, the last verse being in the composer’s 
usual brilliant style. We always find in songs by this com- 
poser a certain finish which is rarely seen amongst others. 

“ Fleeting Shadows.” Valse by Espar Dumaine.— Pretty, 
light, but effective. Suitable for pupils of moderate capability. 

“ Good Night.” By G. Millward.—A bright, merry little 
piece, but very simple. ; 

Mr. D. Wilcock, of 13 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C., has lately published the following :— 

“The Light of Life.” Sacred song by Lindsay Lennox. 
Composed by J. G. Veago.—This song is something of the same 
style as “ Saved by a Child,” which latter seems to be already 
a great favourite. The words are good, full of pathetic interest; 
the music of the refrain is hardly grand enough. 

Messrs. Briscoe & Ive, of Fulham, S.W., have iately pub- 
lished the following :— ; : 

“ My Village Home.” Song by Mynnie Britton. — Composed 
by Fredk. Croft.—A bright sparkling little song, suitable for a 
mezzo-soprano voice. 


WALTER JON 
WROUGHT-IRON ROOFS, 


GALVANIZED 
\. SLATES, TILES, or GLASS. 


Also by the same composer, “Give Me Time.”—A very 
simple baritone song, but of a lively character. The music, 
however, is hardly bright enough to be in accordance with the 
words. 

“Evening Thoughts.” Song in F, by J. Willmote Page. 
Composed by Arthur Briscoe.—A very sweet, plaintive song; 
should become a great favourite; of easy compass, but requires 
to be sung with great expression to show its full beauty. 

“The Coastguard.” Song by W. H. Stroud. Music by 
Lindsay Proctor.—A bass or baritone song.’ This is one of 
those spirited, dashing maritime songs which have been so 
popular of late. 

“ Love’s Evensong.” Valse by Maurice Moser.—This piece 
is founded on Arthur Briscoe’s favourite song, and is a very 
pretty graceful piece. The introduction, if well played, is very 
striking, and the fact of a part of the piece containing a few of 
the words of the song will no doubt greatly enhance its value. 

“ Danse Eléganté.” By Alberto Kessler.—A light and grace- 
ful piece, and will be found very easy to play. 


MESSRS. G, B. KENT & SONS. 


IN our last issue we briefly referred to Messrs. G. B. Kent & 
Sons’ catalogue, which came too late to hand for us to notice 
fully. As we then stated, we are surprised at the number and 
variety of their productions, for we find that it is necessary to 
use considerably over a thousand cuts to illustrate the various 
articles described in their catalogue. We now propose noticing 
it at length. 

Before describing scme of the many articles made by this 
old-established firm, it will, we are sure, be interesting to our 
readers to know that it was first started as a brush manufactur- 
ing business in 1777 by William Kent, the great-grandfather 
of the junior members of the present firm. Consequently it 
has been in existence over 108 years. As ever, they make a 
specialty of best quality goods, and guarantee all the brushware 
they manufacture ; and, in addition to this, have just issued the 
following challenge :—‘ Any one can take any pattern from 
Messrs. Kent’s list, and ask any other maker to supply better 
quality at the same rate, or same quality at a lower rate.” 
Taking into consideration the size of brush, the length, 
strength, quality, quantity, straightness, solidity, and colour 
of bristle, Messrs. Kent claim that their goods will be 
found the cheapest in the market. In support of this 
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we have seen a testimonial which states that the writer, “ after 
patient and persevering search for the most reliable manu- 
facturers, and after varied experience, gives a decided prefer- 
ence to the make of Messrs. G. B. Kent & Sons, of Great 
Marlborough Street, London.” 

In August last year the whole of the stock, utensils, fixtures, 
foremen, plant, machinery, goodwill, and everything connected 
with the old-established brush manufacturing business of 
Messrs. John Gosnell & Co., of 93 Upper Thames Street, was 
transferred to Messrs. Kent, who have therefore become the 
sole proprietors of the well-known “ Trichosaron” hair brush, 
and all the other varieties of brushes of Messrs. Gosnell. 

The firm have just issued a new pocket edition catalogue of 
painting brushes, and in it we notice their badger softeners, 
which we illustrate. Messrs. Kent make a special department 


of goods manufactured from badger hair, of which a show was 
in the recent International Inventions Exhibition, and which 
gained for them the highest award. They dress the skins, 
and the various lengths produced make tooth brushes, shaving 
brushes, painting brushes, and badger softeners. Brushes for 
stippling and fine work are becoming more than ever in demand 
by the trade, and the quality supplied by the firm is unsur- 


passed, as are also the many varieties of coachbuilders’ varnish 
brushes. The stippling brushes are now “tongued” without 
extra charge, which renders them proof against warping. 

In using brushes, especially painting’ brushes, an inferior 
tool can easily spoil expensive work. Messrs. Kent pro- 
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fess in this branch of their business to make a genuine work- 
man’s tool that shall do its work quickly and well, and last out 
its value against any other brands in the market, which may 
appear cheaper at first sight. Although they constantly employ 
over 600 persons in their factories, their business is increasing 
so rapidly that during the late slack season they had to take on 
many extra hands. In conclusion, we would recommend a visit 
to the extensive show-rooms of Messrs. G. B. Kent & Sons, 
which would well repay the time spent. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PAINTERS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


THE eighth annual meeting of this Association was held in the 
Queen’s Hotel, Dundee, on Friday last.. Mr. C. T. Bowie, 
Glasgow, president of the Association, occupied the chair. 
Representatives were present from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and other towns. The committee’s report and accounts, which 
were submitted by the secretary and treasurer (Mr. W. B. 
Crawford, writer, Glasgow), showed that the Association was in 
a healthy and prosperous condition, and they were duly ap- 
proved of. Reference was made to the depressed condition of 
the trade, and to the unfortunate fact that many of the work- 
men, even good workmen, were unable to find employment. 
Mr. J. H. Mackay, Dundee, was appointed president for the 
ensuing year, and Mr. Andrew Muirhead, Edinburgh, vice- 
president. Members of committee were also appointed, and it 
was arranged that the next annual meeting should be held in 
Edinburgh. In the evening the members of the Association 
dined together, Mr, Mackay acting as chairman, and Mr. 
Muirhead as croupier. 


STEEL AND IRON. 


THE Board of Trade returns for December complete the year. 
The exports of iron and steel for 1885 have amounted to 
21,717,1362, as compared with 24,496,035/7, for 1884 and 
28,590,216/. for 1883. As compared with December 1884 the 
exports of iron and steel for the month show a decrease of 
191,1992.; for the year as compared with 1884 the decrease 
is 2,778,899/. Pig*iron has been exported to the value of 
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2,090,091. in 1885, against 2,945,223/. in 1884; for the month 
of December, 114,278/., as compared with 115,490/. for Decem- 
ber 1884 ; bar, angle, and bolt ircn, 1,621,702/. for 1885, against 
1,942,294/. for 1884 ; for the month, 114,852/., against 182.8762. 
for December 1884. Steel rails, 2,667,567/. for 1885, against 
2,893,019/. for 1884 ; for the month, 138,753/., against 186,774/. 


for December 1884. Railroad of all sorts, 3,896,5632. for 188 sagt 
4 x ANS 2k Bristol at 2.30 the train had to be shunted on to the main line for 


against 4,142,663/. for 1884; for the month, 270,220/., against 
305,963/. for December 1884. Hoops, sheets, and plates, 
3,288, 5002. for 1885, against 3,693,001/. for 1884; for the month, 
264,813¢., against 305,868/. for December 1884. 


THE SEVERN. TUNNEL, 


ON Saturday the first mineral train from South Wales success- 
fully passed from Aberdare through the Severn Tunnel to 
Bristol, and on to Salisbury and Southampton. The steam 
coal, cut in the Aberdare colliery in the early morning, was 
placed in the trucks, and, leaving Aberdare at 9.50, the goods 
train reached Bristol at 2.30, Salisbury at 6:45, and South- 
ampton between 8 and 9 the same night, a journey of eleven 
hours, a remarkable feat, inasmuch as the coal cut at Aberdare 
in the morning could, if necessary, have been put on board a 
steamer that night in time for her to leave Southampton at 
midnight. Sir Daniel Gooch’s sanguine hope of opening up the 
mineral traffic of South Wales by means of the Severn Tunnel 
has thus been realised, and, instead of carrying the coal by the 
tortuous route round Gloucester or by the Severn Bridge, by 
which means it has recently been brought to Southampton, the 
Great Western Railway will now carry it direct by the South 
‘Wales and Severn Tunnel and South Wales Union Railway to 
Bristol and on to Salisbury, and thence by South-Western line 
to Southampton. The coal train consisted of fourteen trucks 
of ten tons each, and two break vans, with engine. By way of 
Quaker’s Yard, Sirhowy Junction, Nine Miles Point, and New- 
port, it reached Kogiet, the Monmouthshire entrance to the 
tunnel, at one o’clock. It took just nineteen minutes to pass 
through the four miles and one-third of tunnel, two and a 
quarter of which are beneath the rapidly flowing Severn, at a 
depth of from 45 feet to nearly roo feet below the bed of 
the river. To the lowest point, the shoots, the gradient 
is 1 in 90, and the rise to the Gloucestershire side I in 100. 
The road, all of which was laid by artificial light, chiefly 
electric light, was found to be in admirable condition; there 


| ing, and at many points ev voute persons assembl 


were no “slacks” or jolting throughout the journey, and the 


| atmosphere was so pure that half-way through the daylight 


could be seen at 2 miles distance. At Pilning, on the 


| Gloucestershire side, where the tunnel joins the South Wales 
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Union line through a cutting, there was a 
first train through to Bristol and Southampton. 


Salisbury, but the loop line by which the Severn Tunnel goods 
trains will sweep round on to the main line without stopping to 
be shunted is nearly completed, The South, Wales poe 
Railway from Pilning is being doubled for the increased traffic, 
and the first tunnel out of Bristol on the to main line is to be 
removed for the same purpose, and altogether the outlay on 
the Severn Tunnel and these extra works in consequence of its 
opening will cost the Great Western Railway 2,000,000/. phe 
success of the test goods train on Saturday will lead to the 
goods traffic being commenced immediately 3 but with respect 
to the passenger traffic the directors will await the completion 
of the doubling of the line and the loop line, and the organ 
of the powerful ventilating fan already on the works at Be 
Severn Tunnel—a gybul fan of 4o feet diameter, capable o 

discharging 240,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 


PUTNEY NEW BRIDGE. 


THE massive and handsome new granite bridge of five arches 
at Putney, which has for some time past been in course of 
erection for the Metropolitan Board of Works, is now almost 
completed, and is expected to be open for traffic early in the 
spring. The whole of the masonry of the arches and aya 
ments is in position, and the upper surfaces of the arches an 

the piers, at the point above the springing level, have been 
covered with asphalte. As a consequence of the erection of the 
bridge, there will be a great improvement in the approach to it 
from High Street, Putney, this approach being a direct con- 
tinuation of that thoroughfare over the bridge, whereas the old 
bridge is approached at the bottom of High Street by a sharp 
turn to the right along the boundary wall of the church. On 
the Fulham, or Middlesex, side a new approach to the bridge 
has likewise been constructed by a diversion of the main road 
in High Street, Fulham, running a short distance to the east 
of Fulham parish church. This diversion has rendered necessary 
the demolition of several houses and business premises. A 
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special feature in the construction of the new bridge is the 
laying down of the water company’s aqueduct, which is enclosed 
under the surface of the footpaths of the bridge. The structure 
has been erected by Mr. Waddell, his contract being for 
240,000/. Under this contract Mr. Waddell has to remove the 
old bridge, the materials of which become his property. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE RAILWAY, 


THE following is the eleventh quarterly report of inspection by 
Major- General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, R.E., 
of the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
the River Forth :— 

These works have advanced steadily since our last inspec- 
tion in August, and their state at the present time, together 
with the amount of work done during the past quarter, is 
described below. 

Temporary Works. 

Wooden stages have been constructed for the erection of 
the main cantilevers at Inchgarvie and at North Queensferry. 
The extension of No. 2 shop has been completed. The addi- 
tions to the plant and machinery generally include eight 
boilers, two steam-engines, one pumping-engine, two large 
planing-machines, two drilling-machines, and three large rivet- 
ting-machines for the skew-backs and tubes. 


Permanent Works—at South Queensferry. 

Main Piers.—The lower bed-plates have been fixed on the 
south-east and south-west piers, which are therefore now ready 
for the erection of the superstructure. The masonry of the 
north-east pier has been completed, and the bed-plate can now 
be fixed. The tilted caisson for the north-west pier was suc- 
cessfully floated on October I9, and after it had been moved 
southward into the proper position and cleared of the mud 
which had accumulated in it, a circular brick wall 6 feet thick 
was commenced on the top of the sound concrete, between the 
skins, round the whole circumference of the caisson. This 
brickwork is now in progress, and is to be carried up so as to 
close the gap in the ironwork, and protect the concrete where 
it would otherwise have been exposed to the water. The 
weight of the brickwork, together with that of about 400 tons 
of concrete which have been added in the centre compartment, 
has been sufficient to prevent the caisson from floating again, 
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and air-pressure was applied on the 25th ult, Men are now 
daily at work clearing away the mud from the tubes and air- 
chamber, and the process of sinking this the last of the caissons 
may be said to have fairly commenced. 

Cantilever and Viaduct Piers.—Nothing has been done 
during the last quarter to the masonry of these piers, but the 
girders for the seventh span having been compliers there are 
now seven spans'ready for lifting. 


At Lichgarvie. 

Main Piers.—The fixing of the lower bed-plates on the north- 
east and north-west piers has been finished. 

The masonry of the south-east pier is now complete, except 
that a few of the coffing-stones have still to be set. 

The cutting edge of the south-west caisson reached its final 
depth—63'1 feet below mean tide level—on October 2. The 
concrete foundation has been carried up to low-water level, and 
the masonry has been commenced, and now stands nearly at 
the level for the holding-down bolts, or 1 foot 9 inches above 
mean tide level. The erection of the horizontal compression 
tube between the north-west and south-west piers has been com- 
menced. 

At North Queensferry (Fife). 

Main Piers.—These four piers are standing complete, and 
the fixing of the lower bed-plate on the south- east pier having 
been finished, are all ready for the erection of the superstructure. 

Cantilever and Viaduct Piers.—The cantilever pier remains 
at the same level as in August last, but the viaduct piers have 
been raised rather more than 9g feet, the girders having been 
lifted 10 feet. At this part of the works nothing is now being 
done, or is intended to be done, during the winter months. 

Superstructure.—The two horizontal tubes between the 
north and south piers of the Fife group have been erected, and 
about 30 feet of the one between the north-west and south-west 
piers have been rivetted up. The top bed-plate of the north- 
west pier having been rivetted up, the skew-back is now being 
erected, and the top bed-plate of the north-east pier is also 
being erected. 

General. 

Masonry and Concrete—Up to the present date about 
293,000 cubic feet of granite have been delivered, of which 
254,000 feet have been set ; about 84,720 cubic yards of rubble 
masonry and concrete work have been built, and 15,000 tons of 
cement have been used. 
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Steel Work.—All twelve skew-backs are now in progress, 
those for the two Fife north piers, as reported above, being in 
course of erection, the two for the Fife south piers being nearly 
ready for removal from the yard to the piers, the construction of 
the four for Queensferry piers being well advanced, and the 
four for Inchgarvie piers having been commenced. Including the 
horizontal tubes for Fife and Inchgarvie now being erected, 
2,300 lineal feet of tubes of 12 feet diameter and 2,000 lineal feet 
of tubes of 8 feet diameter have been drilled. Of the lattice 
tension members about 3,200 lineal feet are ready for erection, 
and the top junctions for Fife and Queensferry are about half 
finished. Including 2,500 tons for viaduct spans, about 
18,200 tons of steel have been delivered. The number of men 
employed on the works averages about 2,000. 

In conclusion, it is our duty to report that since our last 
inspection satisfactory progress appears to have been made in 
the works, the sinking of the deep-water piers at Inchgarvie 
with far less difficulty and in much less time than had been 
anticipated, and the successful operations on the tilted caisson 
for Queensferry north-west pier being matters for special 
notice ; and we are glad to be able to state that, so far as we 
can judge from a periodical visit, the character of the work 
done during the last three months is of equally good character 
with that which we have previously inspected. 


THE LARTIGUE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


AMONG the Bills deposited this year in Parliament is one for 
the construction of a railway, some ten miles in length, between 
Listowel and Ballybunion, in the county of Kerry. The Bill 
contains a clause which authorises the company which has 
taken the matter in hand to work and maintain the railway by 
means of a single railin accordance with the system known as 
the Lartique Elevated Single-Line Railway. This system, which, 
it is stated, has not yet been tried in this country, though it is 
patented here and in our colonies as well as in France, is very 


different from the ordinary railway system. The railroad itself 


is fixed at a certain height above the ground, and the centre of 
gravity of the carriages is below the permanent way, which is 
formed of a single rail of steel supported at suitable distances 


by metal uprights of sufficient base to insure stability to the | 


system. It is claimed that it is possible to construct at small 
cost a system of transport which would allow of rapid circula- 
tion, without noise, smoke, or smell, of passenger trains follow- 


ing each other at short intervals, and able with perfect ease to 
pass round curves of very short radius. Every mode of traction, 
it is stated, can be employed, men, horses, or steam ; and it 
may be mentioned that the traction employed in the Lartigue 
railway that was erected in the Palais de I’Industrie was by 
electricity. 


THE TAY BRIDGE. 


ON December 28, 1879, says the Zimes, the Tay Bridge was 
blown down during a violent gale, and curiously enough the 
anniversary of the disaster in 1885 was so stormy that the 
operations of the contractors for the new structure were 
entirely suspended. When the bridge fell, few were of opinion 
that it would be so soon rebuilt. Indeed, the gencral belief 
was that many years would elapse before another attempt 
would be made to cross the Tay by railway. But whatever the 
opinions entertained, it is a fact that within a very short time— 
probably within the next eighteen months—a second Tay 
Bridge will have been completed, and trains will be crossing 
and re-crossing the estuary loaded with passengers, who will 
soon cease to make even a passing remark regarding the ter- 
rible calamity which so recently startled the country. In order 
that an adequate idea may be had of the present position of 
the works, it should be mentioned that the bridge will be as 
near as possible two miles in length, and will be supported on 
eighty-five piers.. The site of the new bridge is practically 
that of the old: the one being separated from the other only 
by 60 feet throughout, the new being to that extent further up 
the river. Of the eighty-five piers, four on the south side are 


| within tidal range ; other twenty-three carry the structure to 


the south side of the navigable channel which is spanned on 
fourteen great piers. From the north end of the navigable 
channel to the Dundee side of the Tay thirty-six piers are 
required ; then there are seven piers on land connecting the 
bridge railway with the rails which carry the North British 
system into the Tay Bridge Station, Dundee. Of the twenty- 
seven piers to the south of the navigable channel only four 
remain to be sunk; of the fourteen great piers only four 
remain to be sunk, while all the forty-three piers which start 
from the north end of the navigable channel have been 
founded. But this does not indicate all the work which the 
contractors have accomplished. 

Before proceeding further it may be convenient here to 
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explain the mode of construction. When a pier is to be founded | is connected with the brick viaduct by which the railway is 
a pontoon is taken to the site, and is kept in position by four | carried into the station buildings at Dundee, so that the work | 
iron legs, which are projected into the bed of the river through | which is yet to be undertaken will be mainly on the water. 
four openings—one at each corner. The pontoon is practically From the south side the bridge starts on a falling gradient of 
suspended, and almost in any weather the work may be carried | 1 in 733, which is continued till the south end of the navigable 
on uninterruptedly. There is a large opening in the centre of channel is reached ; then four of the great spans are on the 
the pontoon, and through it a cylinder, which forms the first level with a clear height of 77 feet from the under side of the 
portion of a pier, is lowered to the bottom of the river. It girders to the top of high water, and from this point till the 
gradually sinks as the material within it is excavated by means bridge joins Dundee the gradient is 1 in 114. The height of 
of ‘automatic digger and pumps. When the necessary depth the bridge above the level of high water varies a good deal. 
has been reached the space inside the cylinder is carefully filled For some distance from the south end the height is from 63 feet | 
in with concrete, and the pier having been brought up to low to 65 feet, and before reaching the navigable channel it falls 
water mark, the Board of Trade test is applied—a weight of from 63 feet to 60 feet. As already mentioned, four of the spans : 
metal varying from 600 to 2,500 tons being placed on the top. inthe navigable channel have a clear waterway of 77 fect. The, 
Should the test prove satisfactory—and up till now all the tests height in the remaining great spans ranges from 75 feet to 
have been satisfactory—the weights are removed, and the shaft 58 feet, but from there to the north shore it gradually decreases 
is carried in brickwork 83 feet above the level of high water. In till finally there is only 20 feet. In every case the height is 
the brickwork there are eight large holding-down bolts builtin taken from the level of spring tides to the under side of the 
to prevent the superstructure being affected by wind pressure. girder. 
At 18 inches above high water the shafts are tied together bya. _ As in the old bridge, the trains will run on the lower boom 
connecting piece 7 feet deep. Above the brick there is a of the big spans and on the top boom of the others. The bridge 
malleable iron superstructure of octagonal shape, firmly braced _ will be laid with double lines and the floor will be of steel, no 
inside by angle irons, &c. When raised to a certain height the wood being used. The ridge and furrow principle has been 
malleable iron shafts are in their turn connected by an arch, adopted in order to impart greater strength to the structure. 
the whole superstructure being thus brought into one imme- The rivetting of the great girders is done near the south end of 
diately underneath the girders, the bridge and the work is carried on day and night. During 
Having thus outlined the mode of construction adopted, the the night the Lucigen’light is used and has been found most 
following details as to the present position of the work will be satisfactory. When the large girders are completed they are 
better understood. Out to pier 13 on the south side the | floated to their destinations by means of gigantic pontoons. 
superstructure is completed ready for the girders. At this | Messrs. William Arrol and Co., Glasgow, are the contractors 
end the first set of girders on the land piers are in position for the bridge. At present they have 630 hands on the work, 
ready for the rails, and preparations are being made for erecting and they expect to finish it by the summer of 1887. The 
the remaining girders, The remaining piers founded are in appliances of the contractors have won the admiration of all 
various stages of testing, and when it has been completed the who have seen them, and their adaptability for the work to be 
raising of the superstructure will be begun. With theexception | done is attested by the fact that, notwithstanding the tem- 
of four, the fourteen piers in the navigable channel have been pestuous weather frequently experienced on the Tay, the pro- 
sunk. More than half of the ten have been brought up to high gress of operations may be said to have been uninterrupted. 
water mark, and the others are in the course of testing. On three Any one who has had the opportunity of contrasting the new 
of these. piers two of the large spans rest, and they will be and old bridges must have been struck by the substantiality of 
gradually raised to their required height—about 70 feet. All | the new as compared with the old, and from the frequent visits 
the other foundations connecting the north side of the navigable | of Major Marindin it is apparent that the Board of Trade are 
channel with the north shore have been made, and thirty-two alive to the necessity of having their regulations complied with 
out of the forty-three have the superstructure complete. The to the very letter. The engineers, Messrs. Barlow and Sons, 
remainder are being tested. Of the thirty-two, twenty-three , London, are represented on the spot by Mr. F. #. S. Kelsey, 
have the girders on them ready for the rails. The new bridge | and the engineer for the contractors is Mr. William Inglis. 
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Cree PEDESTAL VASE,” 


piled ome W.C. APPARATUS © 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the’ 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
te The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 

themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII. and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 fect over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are eae in use in eee tials, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &e., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel ar rangement of the supply to Basin, as shown i in the 
sectional sketch annexei, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of ‘Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ““ JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out waterclosat), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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LONDON, JANUARY 22, 1886. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ARMLEY. — Feb, 1.— The Burial Board of Armley offer 

Premiums of 20/. and 1o/. for the two best designs for Laying- 
out the Cemetery, Building Chapel and Mortuary, Lodge and 
Board-room. Mr. Titus Hardcastle, Clerk, Chapel Lane, 
Armley. 
_ CHIPPING NoRTON.—Jan. 25.—Applications are required 
for the appointment of a District Surveyor for the Chadlington 
Highway Board. Mr. A. C. Rawlinson, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon. 


DUDLEY.—Jan, 28.—Plans are invited by the Guardians itor 
Alterations proposed to be made at the old Workhouse Schools 
for accommodation for Sixty-six Male and Seventy-seven 
Female Imbeciles. Mr. Thomas Allen, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Town Hall, Dudley. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 23.—Plans, &c., are invited 
by the Guardians for the Erection of an Infectious Hospital, 
Long Ditton, in Three Blocks. Premiums of 20/., 152., and 1o/. 
Mr. James Edgell, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
St. James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


LisBoN.—Feb. 1.—The time for sending’ in Plans for trans- 
forming the Port of Lisbon, for which two premiums of £1,320 
and £880 are offered, has been extended to the rst. prox. The 
Minister of the Interior or the British Consul, Lisbon. 


MOSBOROUGH.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited for the Erec- 
tion of a Mission Church, the cost not to exceed £2,000, with 
Heating Apparatus and Fittings. Rev. R. S. Hare, Glebe 
House, Mosborough, Eckington, near Chesterfield. 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.—Designs are invited by the Baths 
Committee for a New Front to the Union Street Baths, Care- 
taker’s House, Ladies’ Plunge Bath, Waiting-rooms, and Wash- 
baths, proposed to be erected. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. 


SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr. 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 


Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLONBY. — Jan. 27.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Farm Buildings at Brownriggs. Mr. J. Williamson, Architect, 
Allonby. 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 26.—For Building Premises, High Green, 
for the Barnsley British Co-operative Society. Mr. W. Senior, 
Architect, 3 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

- BASINGSTOKE.—Jan. 28.—For Construction of Reservoir 
to hold 360,000 gallons. Mr. H. Budden, Borough Surveyor, 
Basingstoke. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 27.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Blackstaff District, Sandy Row. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square, Belfast. 

BELLAGHY.—Feb. 1.—For Building School. 
M‘Crea, The Manse, Bellaghy, Ireland. 

BEXHILL.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers, &c.. Mr. H, B. Nichols, C.E., 59 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 26.—For Building Wholesale Warehouse 
at St. James’s Vegetable Market. Mr. J. H. Cox, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Business Premises. Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street 
Bradford. 

BRANDON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Pier, Boat Slip 
Inclined Approach and other Works. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secre~ 
tary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BRIGG.—Jan. 22.—For Pulling-down and Re-erecting 
House, Market Place. Mr. T. Andrews, Architect, Brigg. 

BRIXHAM.—Jan, 22:—For Building School at Nethway. 
Mr, W. J. Bradden, South Furzeham Road, Brixham. 


BROUGHTON-IN-FURNESS.—For Building House and Shop | 
for Mr. Dawson, Postmaster. Mr. J. Pattinson, Architect, 
Windermere. 


Revieuee 


, GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
it} THIS KITCHENER (craBtREL’s PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 
| 


Market. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 
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SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


Gs AND NOTE 
Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
A »  Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


EE. @& J. WM. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW,: 
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99 ” 
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CARDIFF. — For Building Baptist Mission Church and 
Schools, South Spotlands. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & 
Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff; also of Newport, 
Mon., and Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


CARNFORTH.—Feb. 5.—For Building Post Office. The 
Postmaster, Carnforth. Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. — Jan. 26.—For Building Primitive 
Methodist Sunday School, Class-rooms, &c. Mr. J. Shields, 
Architect, Blackett’s Buildings, Sunderland. 


COLERAINE.—Jan. 30.—For Sewerage Works. 
cassey, C.E., Belfast. 


CoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For the Ironwork for a Bridge at Water- 
side, 21 feet wide and 67 feet span, for the Colne and Marsden 
Local Board. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 


CoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For Building River Retaining and 
Boundary Walls, and Abutments for Bridge, Formation of Road, 
Providing and Laying 315 yards of Iron Pipes, 27 inches 
diameter, and Works in connection. Mr, Henry Bancroft, C.E., 
83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


CorK.—Jan. 25.—Fcr Building Shed, Northern Side of 
Butter Market. Mr. J. Egan, Secretary, Butter Market, 
Cork. 


COVENTRY.—Feb. 6.—For Setting Three Boilers and. Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at the Waterworks. Mr, E. J. Purnell, 
City Surveyor, Coventry. 


DARENTH.—Jan. 29.—For Extension of the Imbecile School 
and Asylum Building (Thirteen Blocks and other Buildings for 
550 Inmates and Staff). Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


DERBY.—Jan. 27.—For Building Twelve Cottage Houses. 
Mr. R. W. H. Mason, Architect, Derby. 

DovER.—Feb. 3.—For Two.Large Wooden Caissons, 
Harbour Engineer, Dover. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 27.—For Erection of Buildings at the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Depét, Phoenix Park. Mr. W. B. Soady, 
Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

FULHAM.—Feb. 1.—For Guernsey Granite Spalls (500 tons). 
Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Fulham 
Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


Mr. Ma- 


The 


DUNNERDALE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Barn at Hoses. 
Mr. J. A. Dickenson, Solicitor, Broughton-in-Furness. 


GELLIGAER.—Jan. 27,—For Alterations and Additions to 
Pontlottyn Board School. Mr. J. Williams, Architect, 3 and 4 
Edward Street, Morgan Town, Merthyr Tydfil. 


GOSFORTH.—For Enlargement of National Schools. Messrs. 
Austin & Johnson, 3 Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 28.—For Building Livery Stables for 
Thirty-six Horses, Coach Houses, Cottage, and Harness Room, 
Old Cattle Market Estate. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 
Albany Chambers, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


HASTINGS.—Feb. 3.—For Building Engine-house and Works 
to High-service Tank, Silver Hill. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, 
Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


Hoxton.—Jan. 27.—For Rebuilding and “Strengthening 
External Wall of Kitchen and Sanitary Work at the Infirmary, 
for the Guardians of St. Leonards. Mr. F. J. Smith, Architect, 
7 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


HypE.—Jan. 27.—For Retort Bench Mountings of Cast and 
Wrought-iron. Mr. Thomas Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester. 


IpSWICH.—Jan. 26.—For Building Cottage at the Borough 
Lunatic Asylum, Mr. E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Ipswich. : 


KELBROOK.—Jan. 30.—For Reservoir, Pipe Laying, &c. 
Messrs. Cowgill & Son, 13A Piece Hall Yard, Bradford. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 28.—For Building Shop and Eight Six- 
roomed Houses, Elmwood House Estate. Messrs. Richard 
Towse & Son, Architects, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 30.—For Building Hotel near new Cattle 
Market. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—Jan. 22.—For Building Mill. 
WET. Cockrott, 
Bridge. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Feb. 2.—For Construction and Exten- 
sion of Reservoirs and Works in connection. Mr. James 
Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Feb. 5.—For Renewal with Wrought- 
iron Girders, Cast-iron Columns and Cylinders of High Peak 


Mr. 
Architect, Hangingroyd Road, Hebden 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. A 


A. F, ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Ee 
ini 
‘s 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. , 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. - 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY v. ST. GEORGE, 


Netick IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Action has been brought by the UNITED ~ 

TELEPHONE COMPANY (LIMITED) against ARTHUR FRENCH ST. GHORGH, of 85 — 
Chancery Lane, London, Electrical Engineer, for Infringement of Edison’s well-known Patent ~ 
by the Manufacture, Sale, Supply, and Use of the St. George Patent Transmitter; and that, 
on the 8rd day of December inst., Mr. Justice Kay GRANTED an INJ UNOCTION restraining © 
the Defendant until the trial of the Action from further Infringing the said Patent. The 
Public are hereby Cautioned against Purchasing or Using any of the said Transmitters. 
Proceedings will be taken forthwith against any person so Infringing the Plaintiff Com- : 


peat aes By order of the Board, | : 
THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretary. 


£12 19s. 


per pair. 


Price 


Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.: December 8, 1885. 
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Junction Bridge. Mr. A. A. Langley, Engineer, Midland Rail- 


way, Derby. 


NETHERTON.—Jan. 27.—For Building Shop, &c. 
Broadbent, Architect, 3 Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 


NEWARK.—Jan. 27.—For Building Villas and Alterations to 
Premises, Farndon Road. Mr. G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 
Kirkgate, Newark. 


NORTHAMPTON. — Feb. ,19.—For Construction of large 
Storage Reservoir, Road Diversion, Filter-beds, Engine and 
Boiler-houses, Cottages, and other Works. Messrs. T. & 
C. Hawkesley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 


NORTHAMPTON.—For Building Cricket Pavilion and other 
Work, for the County Cricket Club Company. Messrs. John 
Ingman & Son, Architects, Hazelwood Road, Northampton. 


Vir, FF. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAyY.—Jan. 27.—For Painting Pas- 


senger-station at York and Buildings Adjoining. Mr. H. 
Copperthwaite, Company’s District Engineer, York. 
OKEHAMPTON.—Feb. 2.—For Drainage Works. Mr. E. 


Appleton, C.E., 1 V aughan Parade, Torquay. J 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.~-For Building Twenty-seven Cottages, 
Brompton Street. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 
Oldham. 


OLDHAM.—Feb. 2.—For Telescopic Gasholder. 
Andrews, Gas Offices, Oldham. 


PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Construction of Wharf, Dock 
Wall, Culvert, Sewage Reservoirs, Outfall Pipe, &c., Great 
Western Docks, Millbay. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 

POOLE.—Feb. 2.—For Pair of Cast-iron Hatches, Fittings, 


&c., for Outlet. Mr. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, King Street, 
Poole. 


RowpitcH.—Jan. 30.—For Building Lunatic Asylum for 
between 300and 400 patients in the Borough of Derby. Mr. 
B. S.° Jacobs, Architect, Hull and Cardiff. The Borough 
Surveyor, Derby. 

SHREWSBURY.—Jan. 22.—For Building Lodge to Quarry 
Gates. The Shropshire Horticultural Society, 9 The Square, 
Shrewsbury. 


SOUTHPORT.—Jan. 28.—For Hopper Closet Basins (400). 
Mr, W. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor. 


Mr. H. 


STAFFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Boring a Depth of 700 feet. 
Mr. M. G. Blakiston, Town Clerk, Stafford. 

- Sr. ALBANS.—Jan. 23.—For Additions to Grammar School. 
Mr. I. N. Edwards, Clerk to the Governors, Shrewsbury. 

STANNINGLEY,—Jan. 23.—For Building Methodist Mission 
Chapel, Swinnow. Mr. John M. Fawcett, Architect, 73 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

THOMASTOWN.—Jan. 29.— Fae Building Dispensary and 
Medical Officer’s Residence near Graigne. Mr. R. Young, C.E., 
Dunmanway. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 26.—For Drainage of Board School. 
Mr. W. J. Liddiard, Town Hall. 

WARKWORTH.—Feb. 1.—For Building House. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun.,. Architect, Alnwick. 

WATERFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Supply and Erection of Cast- 
iron Water Tank to hold 34,500 gallons, Waterford and Limerick 
Railway. Mr. J. Tighe, Company’s Engineer, Waterford. 

WEDNESBURY.—Jan. 23.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Lower High Street. Messrs. Henman & Timmins, Architects, 
38 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

 WITHINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Additional Sheds 
in Town’s Yard. Mr. J. Swarbrick, C.E. , Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Withington. 


WINDERMERE.—Jan. 25.—For Building Residence, Lake 
Side. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


YoRK.—Feb. 3.—For Widening Bridge, &c., Market 
Weighton Canal. Mr. H. Copperthwaite, Engineer, North 
Eastern Railway, York. 


TENDERS. 


ADDLESTONE. 
For Alterations and Additions to Residence at Addlestone, for 


Mr. J. O. Clarke. Mr. CHARLES WELCH, Architect, 
Chertsey. 
P. Curgenven, Addlestone . . : : +4230 40 40 
F. Peters, Weybridge . ° . . . 1708 0.0 
G. Wells, Chertsey. : : . ‘ i770 ao 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT BOIS Ee 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the ei, ever put before the Pable BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, NR. LEEDS, February 7, 1884. 
From 5s. each. Gentlemen,— Will you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 


MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those fixed in my house 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who 


fixed them says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him. 

Messrs. W.& Re LEGGOTT, Bradford.’ JNO. KEENAN. 
70 Park Road, ‘Bradford, orkehits 
N.B.—Size and Meigii of window no object. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 


Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester—Spink & Mallison, Blake~ Street, 
c HURC H iS T. 


Bradtord—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. 


Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland— Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
London Harry Pearte.125 Great Portland St., aA Norreneile Gaerne: Walker & emiee 42 oo. 
tN EXTENSIVE. ‘USE ‘FOR RAILWAY. STATIO NS, . 
‘NO OTHER GLAZ/NG. CAN. BE WARRANTED INDE. 7 i 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS;-KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL,DONCASTE 
peop oes THE- ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH: EXHIBITTO ). 


= 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, SIMPLE. 
THE BFST id ada JOINT ISSJONES’ Ss DURABLE. 
= 2 IMPROVED! Specially NEAT, Wes} 
| PAO SON JOINT ao cnc 
ce ENGINEERS & /RONFOUNDERS, eee 
; STOURBRIDGE. mANsrons, lit 
ALWAYS : TONS: J 
USED. | PANSION JOINT Piper, or PATENT COILS, and PUBLIC pb get te ‘N 


MOST IMPROVED BOILERS 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Pree. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO, 


ay CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, £E.c. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Estimates Free. Architosts’ Specifications specially attended to. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


Pe ess c: BELLS. 


4 
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BEAUMARIS. 


For Drainage of the Borough on the Shone and Ault Pneuma- 


tic System, Beaumaris. 


Contract No. 1%. 


Contract No. 2. 


CARDIFF. . 


For a Ventilating Shaft and Works in Connection with the 
Llandaff Sewers. 
Charles Street, Cardiff. 


Messrs. WARING & SONS, Engineers, 


W. Cordon, Nottingham .£5,947 11 oO | £676 o 6 C. C. Dunn, eri i licens é ‘ £253 7 se 

W. Thomas, Garth, Bangor 3,302 I5 10 BSZuL74K0 Jepson Bros., Cat ays . ; i ‘ Sis 4X9) aa 

E. Williams, Bangor . A 2 O44 TT RLY 464 3 4 Helton & Sons, Crindon, Mon. . : a 235 ne 

W. Vaughan, Manchester . 2,789 0, O TBO mow Oo J. Allen, Roath . g : : : 4 : a sees 

Hughes & Lancaster .« es DyVSGr IOS HoO).£5 053 H. Brown, Roat 3 ‘ : ‘ A ane he 

Matthews & Yates, Man- T. REES, jun., Ely (accepted 4 5 A per. 
chester . : — 653 12 10 


BRITISH GAS AND. ENGI- 
NEERING Co. (accepled) . 
Contract No. 3. 


Hughes & Lancaster . ‘ Bia ee 
Contract No. 4. 
British Gas and Engineering Co. ‘ 
BEDFORD. 


FOSTER, Chigwell 
; - £948 10 oO 


CHIGWELL. 


For Fencing and Gate to Boys’ School, Chigwell. 


(accepted) VO 28g ear 


GREENOCK. 


For Erecting Torpedo Stores and other Buildings for the Clyde 


. - £408 0 0 Defence at Fort 


Matilda, Greenock. 


MEIKLE, Ayr (accepted). 


For Alterations and Additions at the Workhouse, Bedford. 


Mr. HENRY. YOUNG, Architect, Bedford. 


HECKMONDWIKE. 


For Two Semi-detached Houses, Horton Street, Heckmond- 


/ : : Io oO wike. Mr. ALFRED E. RHODES, Architect, Heckwondwike. 
Ses as | é : ‘ i : se romme) Quantities by the Architect. 
"| Smith . ; : ; t . PO4E OO. JO : Accepted Tenders. é 
F Oster : : 2 ; : : < (SO308K040 George Horsfall, mason. : : -£660..0 .'0 
aE : i ‘ i ; 3 ; O20 090000 W. & T. Milnes, joiner ; : : i WIZSEO5O | 'O 
Laughton . ; ; : : f : 3 .028°70%:0 William Parker, plasterer . : ‘ ‘ SIDR Ou. 
Viactin & Walker j ; é J 7 <i O28) ORO John Brook, plumber . F ~ i to OREO: O 
WHITE (accepted) : : 4 ‘ a B89 Ol VO Jonas M. Thornton, slater . : : : UGS Ono 
For Additions to St. Mary’s Sunday School, Cauldwell Street, JARROW. 
. eae Mr. Hee VOR Architect Bedford. For Street Miesiains Works, Jarrow. Mr. J.’ PETREE, 
i : ‘ : : ; : ‘ TEASE Oe Borough Surveyor. : 
tae : : ; ea : j igi a0 G. Maughan, Jarrow . . : . . fSi4er 6.0 
Wharton & Walker. . ‘ : , hee O J. Adams, Jarrow : . . ° . | VERGE a 
Todd . : A : ; : ; F ue HO. © T. Callaghan, Jarrow . 4 : M 2 6 ar Ene al 
Laughton , : : : : ; . 459 18 Oo W. & M. YOUNG, Jarrow (accepted) . * STEIN 9h Gs Me > SR 
White . ; i ‘ ; y ; ‘ SASS VOT 
LEAMINGTON. 
oe : : : ata oe For Street Improvement Works, Leamington. 
ee SUR RAN) aN pA G. F. Smith, Milverton . 4 % 4 . £1,027 18 o 
THE GORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), COR HAM. T. Houghton, Leamington Spa } sated, 5 892. 0 Oo 
BATH “ Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on Currall & Lewis, Birmingham... 3) FORGE OLO 
STONE, |° Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | #pplication W. Lissaman, Leamington Spa ‘ i ; 812 00 
W. SMITH, Leamington Spa (accepted) . ‘i OGG REOHO 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD’S PATENT 
RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Ottice Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Hstimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


®l WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E 
Branch Establishment : 
ll BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 


To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Ojfice, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 16¢ 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogue: 
No. 3.200 Tilustrations. three stamps. Established 1795. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
Fate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn. London, W.C. 
Also New Store. at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


ee ———————EEEEEEEEee 
REEHOLD SITE for Charitable or Public 


Institution, facing the London and North-Western Rail- 
way line, Bushey, Watford, Herts. Six and three-quarter acres. 
For SALE. Price £1,600. Grayel soil, pure water and gas. Fine 
prominent position. A larger quantity of land up to seventeen 


ee if required.—Address, E., Kgbury Grange, St. Mary Bourne, 
3. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout, 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 


Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 


aw o ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
S) FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ARTISTIC WALL 
Ciera “> 
PATENT EMBOSSED 
No Travellers Employed. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, Internations1 Health 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
PAPERS. 
! f be FLOCKS. 
{> SoLE ADpDRESs—_110 HIGH STREET, near 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled fo 


_ Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


Noone ASSURANCE COMPANY 
- Established 1836. 


‘ FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London :,1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


FirePremiums ....cccdesescessvecceve. (£573,000 
Life Premiums ....... seeee 184,000 
Interest ix ccd. esse <a ids 128,000 
Accumulated Funds .........e<se0s - 2,998,000 


ACCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 CocKSPUR STREET. 


Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 


the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast:in one piece. | 


The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

‘TESTIMONIALS. 
‘9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 


“Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the ~ 


efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &., 

To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WHIR, F.R.I.B.A.’’ 

a “6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R, S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 
“ To Mr. John Grundy.” 
From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool 
July 1884. 
“© DEAR Sin,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 


the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, . 


adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 


order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 


course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 

economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 

before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.”’ : 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

“DEAR StR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
osonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—“ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHES'rER, 


It is very . 
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LEICESTER. 


For Erection of Two Shops and Dwelling-house at the Angle 


LICHFIELD. 


For further Alterations at the Workhouse, Lichfield. 


‘of Granby and Chatham Streets, Leicester, for the Leicester T. Walmesley, Lichfield. sof 20 SNS 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. THOMAS HIND, Wright & Smith, Lichfield: . ; 192 15 0 
Architect, Leicester. A. Reeves, Lichfield ; : 3 ; Si pars re ties 
Petey ULiecanione (hic Emery, Statlord ar. S18 fA) 5 VOQN RG O 
A. Plant A ; al OAS OL) O: vomnaT 
G. Hewitt . 62 ney 
Shire. & ae Fi 3 ‘a For 3,150 feet of Roads, 2,500 feet of Pipe Sewer, and 650 feet 
Clarke & Cael 1,598 Pete of Brick Sewer, at Clock House Estate, Clapham Common, 
K ¢ 2 S.W. Messrs. WHEELER & HOLLANDS, F.R.I.B.A., Sur- 
J. Teal & Son . 1,578 e 8 veyors, 27 Chancery Lane, E.C. i f 
u scat ; pine herd T. Rigby, Croydon . ; ; £4,990 0 0 
E F ; : ; ? G. Jervis Smith, Streath: 108 
E. LAWRENCE (accepted ) . 1,585.10°0:00 C. Ned Wan eats ee a a : 
For Providing and Fixing Wrought-iron Hurdle-fencing in Lan- Griitinctark, Camden ihn 3 398 carted 
caster Street and Regent Street for the Corporation of eine: Ciapiae : SA 
Leicester. Quantities by Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough . ‘ j ie at SRC Wein Rd aed Gist ks 
Surveyor. for Adapting certain Premises in Millman Street, Chelsea, to 


Accommodate the Horses 


of the London Road Car Com- 


C. Mason & Co., Leicester . wLo2t 1776 re au Ne 
Bitdein & Mais: pacman Peet ake Bony: oN H. I. NEwron, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s 
Gr Aosmith, Glasgow. 2). A PCOS, Ta Hate Fu hae 
J. O. & C. E. Brettell, Worcester 3907 8 9 ‘eres Sons , pee Ebates 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. 380.115 8.1. Porter ice oa a 
‘Hydes & Wigfull, Sheffield . 368 18 9 i = : : 
Wet. Burbidge, Leicester . 363 10 Oo aii ee ai aA i 
W. W. Judd & Co., Leicester, . : Wear rte ye @ bene MORLEY. 
Iron Wire, Wire Rope, and Fencing Company, : For Building Villa Residence. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, 
London . < : - . » . 43. 2ei3 Queen Street, Morley. 
W. Hayward & Co., Wolverhampton . 338 15 oO Accepted Tenders. 
E.C. & J. Keay, Birmingham 327 Spe 0 J. & J. Sugden, Morley, mason . ‘ . £4600 0 
Wright Bros., Leicester 2 : : ; 324 5 0 J. Watson, Morley, joiner . ; : 230 0 0 
BROOKES & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted ) 288 0 oO B. & D. Leadbeaters, Birstall, plasierer 63 10 0 
Johnson, Bros: & Co., London (zzcomplete) . 281° 0-0 W. Kirk, Morley, plumber . ‘ ; 55 9 0 
J. Atkinsen & Son, Leeds, slater 29 0°'0 
. LOWESTOFT. — G. Perkin, Morley : : : 16 10 oO 
For Sewer, St. Peter’s Street, Lowestoft. és Species i 
Total £854 10 oO 
Jew J. Neave. \. A ° e . 2,700 7 OQ a is 
J. Youngs . : : : 4 ¢ 2,396 0 oO rare 1 i . : 
Cook & Bennett . : fj “ 2.331 30 0 You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
OF 0 
oO 


W. J. Botterill . ‘ 
Surveyor’s estimate . : ; : { IR700 
The work will be carried out by the Surveyor. 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


oD WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. D/Z7RWZ 
M. G. DUFFY & SON, (eS 


cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6@. or 215. 


2,302 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, ee, 
BAN i 
66 STARKS RD, LONDON, SE. [age 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, |S 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
< 


Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the VAG eZ 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any \ a Z 
part of the World. Nh =S 

Estimates Free on Application. \ }) } 
Z 


WOOD PAVING. AE : 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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NEWBURY. 
For Blue Brick Kerbing for Footpaths, Newbury, 
CHURCH (accepted) . . : ‘ . L249 1541 
For Rebuilding Nos. 6 and 7 Northbrook Street, Newbury, for 
Mr. W. Clark. Mr, W. ALTER H., BELL, Architect, Cheap 
Street, Newbury. 


E. James : ; : : é : . £489 0 0 
W.H. Simonds . 474.0 O 
H. Botsford . 388. :0 0 
W. H. Taylor 369.10 O 


NWORWICH. 


For Building Mortuary, Norwich. Mr. J. BROCKBANK, City | 


Architect, Norwich. Quantities not supplied. 


Curtis . ‘ AP ya io hao) 
Read ET OPO, 
Hammond j 280\7,0 0 
Downing & Sons. 27S 10/0 
Wm. North . : : 4 4 Sams ie igo 
J. Evans ; F f ; ‘ f ; WRRZTATOs TO 
A. Lacey 220 ROW 'O 
R. W. BENNETT (accepted) 299520), 0 
ORWELL. | 

For Heating St. Andrew’s Church, Orwell, Royston, Cam- 

bridgeshire. 

J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 
POOLE. 

For Enlarging Cart Sheds in the Borough Yard. Mr. JOHN 


EL¥FORD, Borough Surveyor, King Street, Poole. 


Ts Dunford, Poole . aie te Kagre delete) 
W. Loader, Poole . 38 7 6 
J. Barfoot, ’Poole F : 31 10° oO 
G. Pearcey, Poole . é : ( 25,4010 
W. Gray, Poole 2 : : : 5 BR rare aN Leis! 
F. Sharp, Poole . 3 : “ : ‘ : 20" EOALO 
T. C. Rigler, Poole - Pilar ieee bdo 
F. KNIGHT & SON, ‘Poole (accepted) ¢ TRE ONO 
Surveyor’s estimate ; 4 : ; Bee Vals Fe Wake 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s: Park 
Basin, N. W. [ADVvT. 


IN ORDER TO PROVE THAT 


SPECIFICATIONS, PLANS, 
BILLS ° QUANTITIES, &c. 


Can be Copied in Lithographic style easily, quickly 
and cheayly by the Autocopyist, we take copies at low 
rates for intending x purchasers, & 


TELEPHONE No. 490, EPHONE No. 490, 


Excellent copies of the actual natural handwriting. ske ches 
programmes, plans (up to double elephant size, also on trae i 4 LAWRENCE LANE, fn 
pasate &c.), music.even type writing, in bela t black, . z 


ROMSEY. : 
For Sewage and Drainage Works _at the Romsey Workhouse. 


de Crook, Southampton : : 5 103 17), 6 

PAB Hayter, Northern Wharf, Landport fake ey O 

T. Ware, Nursling ° ° S 5 ° 7 ee ZOCLO O 

G. Porrell, Shirley ‘ « %29:-70.-.0 

G. WHEELER, j jun., Porter’s Bridge (accepted ) OT 0450 
SOUTH | SHIELDS. 

For Supply of about 140 Cast-iron Standards (about 6} tons), 


for the Tynemouth Corporation. 


Per Ton 
Grieve & Gillespie, North Shields . £97 50/10 
Dinning & Cooke, Newcastle . F 4 Rees ee 2 
North-Eastern Foundry, South Shields . ‘ Patek is he py") 
Davidson & Co., Chester-le-Street . 7 100 
D. King & Sons, Glasgow " 2 4 . SOs WO. 
R. Stephenson & Co., Newcastle . NTO 20 
H. Walker & Son, Newcastle. : eee 20 
Bell & Weatherit, North Shields BiOAES 0 
G. Baker & Co., North Shields 5 On DAS 
Alnwick Foundry & Engineering Co. F 2 yO1O.-.0 
G. D. Clouston, North Shields . MO yO 
Birtley Iron Company, Birtley 3 a0: eb ar'O 
Charleton & Atkinson, South Shieids AS Fests) 
J. Smith & Sons, Newcastle .° te e020 
Douglas Bros., Blaydon . é +, 5 18 -6 
T. Smith & Co., Blaydon ; ‘ a LS. £0 
Sproat, Marley & Co., Hebburn © . ' : #5505 0 
Grange Iron Company, Durham 4 o5tLo Ree 
Watson & Thompson, St. Anthony’s’ . : «5 150 
H. Tomkinson, Sunderland ‘ ee 9 
H. Purvis, North Shields , ‘ #, --§ LOO 
Davison Bros., Willington Quay . F A «ih EOs O 
J. J. Simpson & Co., Newcastle . ‘ . 8 "0 
T. A. Wigham, Middlesbrough . ‘ . ah Bea O 
M. Coulson & Co., Spennymoor ., . PIA esta ePIC | 
G. Alder & Co., Gateshead < set O. 8 
W. HORSLEY, Whitehill Point (accepled) . Wied Ee" 4G 


‘TILBURY. 
For Workshops, Stores, &c., for the Titbury, Docks Engineer- 
ing and Ship Repairing Co.. Mr. EDWARD CLARK, 
Architect. Quantities by the. Architect. 


PERRY & Co. ie! . ‘ ° « £10,253 0 O 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, WILLIAM HALF ORD 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS |(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Oo.), 
THE TRADE AND. "SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of eee, Grecia), nee Lists,Ilustrations, 


MANUFACTURER OF | 


“FACTORY — KENSINGTON 


&¢ Used at the Houx 2 of L rade, 
“AUTOCOPY Int. CO., 72 Londo Wail, L ondon, and 
a acta 


rinres s She: ef. Me 


MARBLES & MARBLE Tal 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING. MILLS, : 
NEWCASTIE-ON-TYNE. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND Be See sph ion 


BEST AND CHE APEST. FOR Dee PURPOSES, 
Cuaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
ANCASTER STONE. 


The Original Quarries are worked by Mr. LINDLEY solely 
ANCASTER, 


Near GRANTHAM. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY|| 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK «& PARRY, and to suppply St 
same fine quality as heretofore, seein Sib 2 


OFFICES :—-JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD, 


% = i 4 4 
at 


2 ECCLESIRS{ICRL Domest! Cc 
FURNITURE . 
Crtalocu ES RESUMES oye APPLICRTION 


) FADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office 175 Btrard, London, W.C. 


* SEMI - PRISM” LENS, 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


| International Inventions Exhibition, ° 
London, 1885, 


HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.Cy 
And at WARRINGTON. 
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SOOTHILL UPPER. 


SOOTHILL UPPER —continued. 


For Building Stable and Office at the Calvert Mill, Soothill é __ Slaters. 
Upper, for Mr. Simeon Yeadon, Flock Merchant, Batley.{ Edwin Thornton, Shipley . . . « «£1710 0 
Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury” ie iio ep any Lae pee 
Pickles Bros., Leeds . ° ° .) $6-18%70 
Masons. J. M. THORNTON, Batley (accepted) i 2 » LO OeC 
‘Charles Goodall, Batley . ‘ . -£141 15 Oo aa ried 
ae: fe Bete ‘ : 3 : ; i is ¥ For po Cottages to be Built for Mr. Charles Rattle, at 
mamilcluyeMorthybdtley! ec. | Wi ts sushte 1221.0, 0 alton, Suffolk. Messrs. ROBERT T. ORR & SON, 
George Kitson Dewsbury : x ; , Bt fg ety Architects, Ipswich. Quantities not supplied. 
Joseph Whitehead, Ravensthorpe t i on nes C. S. A. Woolnough, Felixstowe . : ; . £640 0.90 
Solomon S. Baines, Batley. .. Riker lhe. 0.0 Seah tbls ace laa ole hecncy < Mhak aie ae 598 FOR 
J. & T. OLDROYD, Batley (accepted) . 104 17 9 A vr Tpsiaich yards abet r ‘ : p 284 i s 
° - . 5] ° ° e . . e ° 
Goldthorpe & Riley, Batley . ‘ OO Sirk Micawen Walton’ 7 ; : ; : Heb abet s 
~ — Jotners. Finch & Parker, Walton : 7 «2540.70 6 
Geo. J. Turver, Dewsbury 4 A : 78°00 Thomas Wawman, Felixstowe . Ame Me Ke 
George Elliott, Hanging-Heaton ieee 76 0 o| Charles Canham, Walton . ofthe. AP iene 
J. Ackroyd & Son, Birstall . e152" G S. Markin, Ipswich . : » 470 0 Oo 
Fothergill & Schofield, Batley-Carr 69 o o| J.D. Horne, Walton... . 460 10 0 
J. Holroyd & Co., Morley . 68 5 6| Fox & Wallis, Walton, - 439 9 0 
Lyles & Smith, Dewsbury . : 66 10 oO Architect’s estimate . : 2 rL 4407 er 
Samuel Armitage & Son, Dewsbury 310 lak aR #4 WORTHING. 
Edwin Foyard, Carlinghow , . 62 0 O| For Additions to Worthing Police Station. Mr. ELLicE- 
Richard Field, Batley . : : : 61 17 oO CLARK, M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, West. Sussex. 
GARTHWAITE & BLACKBURN, Dewsbury (ac- Quantities by Mr. Nunn, Brighton. 
cepted) . © . . . . : Peach) (tame) J. Reynolds, jun., West Brighton £1450 ray oie, 
Plumbers 1 foe Worthing : A ° 1,443 0 90 
é ety te 'J. Morris, East Grinstea ;. T5415, 2OPLO 
ee etna Saehe| oF Peron &. Sons Hore. W400 8 8 
Edwin Walker, Heckmondwike . : . : 511010 : Stes Spare ° ; 45595 OAS 
R, Saxton, Batley a R. Cook, Crawley . . . 1,389 9 oO 
S. Waller, Batley : ‘ ; ; : 3 3) 7 6 J. Longley, Crawley . ; ‘ 1,380) Gh. 
Joshua Snowden, Ossett . ° d 5 fo San) Meal ear Oly Th Orsham, 3557.95 30 
JAS. WALSHAW, Batley (accepted) 5 Biko BA I ae 0 ETE Dom 
. : 4 C. C. Cook, Worthing ; BD FA ee? £208 4 
FPS E. Snewin & Son, Worthing . . 559" OO 
S. Crawshaw, Batley .. . « »« «© + 7 0 .0|] W. Jarrett, Angmering . eae ter | iar oe ee 
Henry Sanderson, Ossett . 618 o W. Twine, Worthing , . . : . , 1,209;16* 9 
GRANGE & COOKSON, Heckmondwike (accepted) 610 oO W. W. Smith, Worthing . . . . » 1,165 Io oO 
William Parker, Heckmondwike ‘ ‘ ‘ Ska, sn A. J. Wright, Worthing. > : . of TEAC re 
J. Oates & Son, Dewsbury . ‘ : [ih Pe YARMOUTH. 
Metcalfe and Lockwood, Staincliffe . ‘ . 5 12 6/| For Street Watering and Sewer Flushing, Yarmouth. 
Chas. Goodall, Dewsbury , » : . : 5 10 oO C. & S. FRERE & CO. (accepted) ‘ ’ £3,987 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


QOeRtiFIcaATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TaBrEs, upon application. 


ye EY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on Pe hiegtfiid for Delivery at any Porior 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, {Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
 Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarrv. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., CorsHam, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND’ CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 
PEOCSSOSEOSEESEEEESOSESSSOOOEOSESEOOOS 


SIMPLEX TSA | 4 


SPOOSOOCeSe 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xe eek x SKYLIGHTS & 
SY HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Lontract Required, — 
No Zinc, lRoN, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


en rr 


8s. 5. PHILLIPS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 

Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 

_Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 


BODIES. 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E 


GROVER & Co. (#imitsd), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * # * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
SCP SSSSSSSSSSSSS SSCS SSTSSSCSCSCSCSCOCPSCOSSSOWE; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
UARRIES 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 
BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY«w 


PICTOR and SONS, 
BOs Soswitwes 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


Til at, 


eir 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


ERO DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &o. 

ONLY ADDRESS: — 
48 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station)» E.C. 


HIiLt & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c. 


WORKS (ALIFAX. 
ORIGINAL “WATSON'S" VENTILATOR "WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


COUNTRY HOUSES, 


HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 
much sought afer by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 


prietor, Mr. MuscorT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("snucwer sd S6e"south Wales” 
| aE eT NE TTS PIE SE SET EN TL I TS METRE 


Wo Skilled Labour required. 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
STORAGE CO., Lim. 
|4 Great Winchester St., London, E.C, 
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WINCHMORE HILL. : 
For Road-making, Excavating, &c., at the Northern Hospital, 
Winchmore Hill. _ Messrs. PENNINGTON & BRIGDEN, 
Architects, 8 John Street, Adelphi. 


WALL Bros., Kentish Town (accepted) .« » 23090. 10.7.0 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW pulpit of Caen stone, embellished with three beau- 
tifully carved figures of Our Lord, St. Peter, and St. Mary 
Magdalene (the latter being the patron saint of the church), 
was presented to the parish church of Lillington, near 
Leamington, at Christmas. The work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


AT the Church of St. James the Less, Vauxhall, a work of 
considerable ‘public interest has just been completed—viz., a 
reproduction in Venetian glass mosaic of one of the early 
frescoes executed by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. The original 
fresco subject, Zhe Ascension, was carried out by Mr. Watts 
some twenty-five years ago, and had suffered terribly from the 
deleterious effects of our climate, which had so far obliterated 
the fresco that it was not without considerable difficulty that 
Mr. H. L. Moore (a pupil of Mr. Watts), to whom the prepara- 
tion of the cartoon was entrusted, could determine the precise 
position of some of the limbs of the figures forming the compo- 
sition. The reproduction in mosaic has been most carefully 
and successfully carried out by the Venice and Murano Glass 
and Mosaic Company, Limited, of Venice and 30 St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W. 


Messrs. MAPPIN & WEBB, of Oxford Street, are now 
exhibiting in their show-rooms a very fine specimen of an old 
English chimney-corner in carved oak. The design is beauti- 
fully carried out in every detail, and, we think, it is well worth 
the attention of architects and others who are interested in such 
work, 


THE MERSEY TUNNEL. 


ON Wednesday the Mersey Tunnel was formally opened by 
the Prince of Wales, and, as the Standard says, after an 
infancy of troubles and failures, and a ten years’ middle age of 
inaction, the Mersey Tunnel emerges into notoriety under the 
hands of Mr. James Brunlees and Mr. C. D. Fox, and of Mr. 


_be 15 feet in diameter and its internal depth 9 feet. 


Waddell, the contractor, as a triumph of engineering skill. ~ 


The tunnel is 1,250 yards inlength. It is driven through solid, 
but porous, red sandstone—through which the water has 
percolated in volumes during construction—at a level of about 
30 feet below the bed of the river. It is lined throughout with 
blue bricks, the brickwork of the invert being 3 feet in thick- 
ness. Its transverse section is a depressed oval 26 feet in 
width and 21 feet in height, and it contains two lines of railway. 
At a depth of about 18 feet below the main tunnel there is a 
continuous drainage culvert 7 feet in diameter, entered at 
intervals by staple shafts. ‘There are two capacious under- 
ground terminal stations 4oo feet long, 50 feet broad, and 
38 feet high, and gigantic lifts for raising 240 passengers in 
torty seconds, from more than three times the depth of the 
Metropolitan Railway to the busy streets above. These 
splendid lifts—the finest in the world—are now, through the 
engineering skill of Messrs. Easton & Anderson, like the 
tunnel, accomplished facts ; and their construction and work- 
ing were tested and reported on in high terms of favour by the 
Government Inspector, General Hutchinson, a few weeks ago. 
At the Liverpool end the direct descent to the underground 


platform of the Mersey Railway is about go feet, at the Birken- . 


head end the depth is something more. 

The description of the Liverpool lifts will well suffice also 
for the Birkenhead lifts. The former are under James Street, 
where above ground, rising in lofty stateliness, is a fine tower 


for the hydraulic power, the water being intended to be stored — 
in a circular tank near its summit, the dimensions of which will 


From the 
level of the rails of the Mersey Railway to the bottom of this 
water-tank the vertical distance is 198 feet. At the western 
side of the subterranean railway there is, above the arrival 
platform, a “lower booking-hall,” or, more properly, a large 
waiting-room, 32 feet square and 29 feet high, the access to 
which on this side is by a broad flight, of steps rising 12 feet, 
and to and from which all passengers on the departure plat- 
form have communication by a lattice bridge 16 feet above 
the line of rails. From the western side of this hall the pas- 
sengers will have access to the three lifts, and will thence 
ascend in large ascending rooms or cages, capable of contain- 
ing one hundred persons each, to the upper booking-hall on 
the ground level of James Street. Intermediate in height 
between the lower and upper halls the engine-room for the 
pumps is located. From the lower hall also there is provided, 
independent of the lifts, an inclined subway, leading up towards 
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Received the SILVER MEDAL at the 


OY 
SN 


THE PAINTING I 


14a ELM 


J, M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


4|>: 


<—o= 
TLS 


— = 


PERMANENT. 


Inventions Exhibition. r 
The ONLY AWARD given for 


DECORATIONS ON GLASS. 


CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
[WORKS, 


Charles S Tect, slington reen, N. ee | 
ae" SOHN N. PEARCE 
STONE CARVING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Designs and Estimates Free of Charge. 


ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS 


DECORATIVE WORK 


i 


: WS 
Sagat exe 


Fj ma 


oe, 


< 


DESIGNS AND HXECUTES 


| CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


WINDOWS. | 


FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 


STAINED-GLASS © 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
removal by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of 
cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very 
limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 
-becomes available in endless variety. 


it can be uscd to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 

. in halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In room decoration it can 

be applied wherever light effects are required. For the 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


Full particulars, with designs and prices, can be obtained 
on application. 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, 


1A GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 


SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED 


GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 


Executed to any Design and Size, at 
wery moderate Prices. 


J. M. BOEKBINDER, 
Decorative Arf Siudio, 


14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C 


—|Monwmental Brasses. 


Seraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS — 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. a 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING 


STUDIOS :-— 


23, 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W, 


Designs and estimates on applicat‘on. 
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the Exchange. In this lower subterranean chamber there are 
four doorways, 5 feet wide, three of them being fitted with ticket 
gateways, and leading to the three lift-shafts, excavated in the 
rock, and lined, where needed, with brick. In each of these 
shafts, which are 21 feet by 19 feet in sectional area, a 
handsome ascending wood-panelled room, or cage, formed of 
teak and American oak, is fitted, its dimensions in plan being 
20 feet by 17 feet, and its general internal height 8 feet ; but in 
the central portion the roof rises into a flat lantern ro feet high, 
the sides of which are lined with mirrors that reflect into the 
ascending-room the rays of a powerful gas-lamp. The founda- 
tion of this room is a very stiff structure, consisting of two 
wrought-iron special-form girders crossing beneath it, the cross, 
14 inches deep, connecting them being of steel, and forged 
from a single ingot. The central boss of the cross is 22 inches 
in diameter, and in this is bored out a central cavity, into which 
the head of the steel ram, 18 inches in diameter, is fitted ; the 
ram itself being built up of steel cylinders or tubes, 11 feet 
3 inches in length, which are connected together by internal 
screws. There is also a central rod within the ram, as an 
additional security. The ram descends into a very strong cast- 
iron cylinder, 21 inches internal diameter, which is suspended 
in a boring 4o inches internal diameter, and carried down to a 
depth of over 100 feet in the rock. The two iron girders under 
the frame of the ascending-room or cage cross the entire lift 
space, and then at their outer ends are attached to four chains 
which rise over pulleys fixed about 12 feet above the floor of 
the upper booking-office. These chains thence descend to 
suspend two heavy counter-weights, so arranged as to work 
in guides and to pass the ascending-room in the 12-inch 
interspace between the cage and the side walls of the 
shaft. These chains are of 13-inch bar iron, and have each 
been tested with a load of over 15 tons. The maximum load 
which can ever come as a strain upon any chain is about three 
tons. Two chains are attached to each counter-weight, and 
special attention has been paid to the attachments of these 
chains to the cage girders. The stroke of each hydraulic lift is 
96 feet 7 inches. In the engine-room there are three marine 
boilers, each 6 feet 6 inches diameter and 11 feet 6 inches long, 
and three pairs of pumping engines of patented type, each 
capable of raising thirty thousand gallons of water per hour 
from the waste tanks below the engine-room to the top tank 
of the tower above ground. There are three suction and three 
delivery mains, and these are connected direct to the lifts by a 
series of change sluices, admirably, neatly, and handily arranged 


in the engine-room by Mr. Rich, and in such a way that any 
engine, any lift, or any supply main can be disconnected with- 
out interference with the rest of the system. When the tower 
tank is completed, it alone, under any circumstances, would be 
able to supply the lifts if every pumping engine were stopped. 
But if any or all the engines were working they would auto- 
matically assist the top tank, for nominally they will keep the 
top tank exactly full, and will then stop of themselves. The 
tower, as we have indicated, is not yet completed, and the 
pumping engines are consequently doing all the work of the 
lifts. The ascent and descent of the cages is effected by the 
attendant, who accompanies the passengers, by means of a rope 
arrangement. 

Each cage or room is intended ordinarily to take a maximum 
freight of 100 passengers, calculated at about 15,000 lbs. The 
hydraulic ram weighs about 11,000 lbs., the iron frame and 
cross of the cage about 6,500 lbs., and the cage itself about 
13,200 lbs., the total being about 30,700 lbs. The mass in 
motion when a cage.is fully loaded is estimated at 63,000 lbs. 
dead weight. The journey of elevation will ordinarily be made 
within one minute, but in the experimental trials which have 
been made the full journey has actually been accomplished in 
32 seconds. In the Board of Trade tests under General 
Hutchinson weights to the extent of 15,000 lbs. were variously 
shifted, and in certain cases concentrated in trying localities, 
but the cage stood the trials without any appreciable change of 
form, and in neither the cage nor the chains were any objection- 
able features developed. ‘The three lifts can be worked singly 
or combined, so that the accommodation is always ready for 
from 100 to 300 persons. Further railway connections between 
the Mersey Subaqueous Railway and the surrounding land 
lines than those which yet exist are in contemplation. 

All the booking-halls, waiting-rooms, &c., &c., in connection 
with the four stations, have been laid with Lowe’s patent wood- 
block flooring. The blocks are only 14 inches thick, but, being 
made of hard wood and securely fastened to the concrete bed 
with Lowe’s patent preservative composition, they cannot 
become loose, and will wear for a long series of years, until, in 
fact, the wood is made too thin by incessant traffic. 

The engineer, Mr. Fox, and the architect, Mr. Grayson, are 
much pleased with the work, especially as it is so noiseless and 
warm to the feet. These floors ought to be adopted more 
frequently by railway companies in connection with their station 
buildings, as “dry rot” and “dampness” are effectually pre- 
vented, and a durable and noiseless floor secured. 
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“THE GREAT DOCK ARBITRATION CASE. 


ON Monday Sir Frederick Herschell, Q.C., representing the 
defendants in the case Kirk & Randall v. The East and West 
India Dock Company, moved in the Queen’s Bench Division 
for a rule to enable them to revoke their submission to arbitra- 
tion, on the double ground that the arbitrator, Sir F. Bramwell, 
had received evidence which was inadmissible in law, and that 
he had exceeded his jurisdiction in going into matters beyond 
the scope of the arbitration. 

In this case a question of great magnitude had arisen from 
an unexpected difference in the nature of the soil to be exca- 
vated in the new docks, greatly enhancing the labour of exca- 
vation and its consequent expense. The contract, which 
provided a schedule of prices, stipulated as to the foundations, 
“That they shall be laid at the levels shown on the drawings ; 
if, however, at any of these depths the ground is considered by 
the engineer too soft or insecure to build upon, the ground shall 
be excavated to such depth as the engineer shall direct, and 
the additional work in excavation shall be paid for in accord- 
ance with the price in schedule for such work below the depth 
of 52 feet, and no foundation shall be put in until the ground 
shall have been inspected and approved by the engineer.” 
“The schedule of prices and approximate estimate, together 
with the addenda schedule to form the basis of the contract, 
and all work to be priced in accordance with the detailed prices 


therein,” and they were as follows :—“For excavation in general | 


area, Is. per cubic yard, &c.; for other excavations, rod. per 
cubic yard, &c.” Certain sections, however, it was said, had 
been shown to the contractors before they entered into the 
contract, showing the nature of the strata to be excavated, and 
showing some to be clay, which turned out to be different, and 
which caused a far greater degree of labour to be required, and 
hence differences had arisen ; and though about 300,000/. had 
been paid on account, the contractors showed in their account 
a sum of 628,511/. as already incurred, from which, deducting 
the sum paid and the sum of 62,8517. received under the con- 
tract, the sum of 251,660/7, would be due. This estimate, how- 
ever, had been arrived at by allowing a higher scale of charge 
for excavation than that allowed in the schedule of prices, in 
consideration of the nature of the strata turning out to be dif- 
ferent from what had been understood, and the company 
insisting that the schedule of prices was to be binding, dis- 
puted the extra claim, and declined to pay it. Thereupon, 
in July 1884, the contractors stopped their works, and the com- 
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pany under a clause in the contract | made other arrangements - 
for their completion. In the meanwhile the claim of the con-: 
tractors was referred under the arbitration clause in the con-— 


tract to Sir F, Bramwell, and the present Attorney-General (Sir 
R. Webster) had stated as their case that the company were 
responsible for the representations made to them as, to the 
nature of the strata to be excavated, and that the prices in the 
schedule were not applicable, and that in consequence of the 
alleged difference between the character of the soil, as it proved 
in fact, and the character of the soil as it was represented by 
the engineer to the contractors before they made their tender, 
they were entitled to have reasonable prices fixed in the arbitra- 
tion for the work actually done. The counsel for the company 
objected to this as beyond the scope of the arbitrator, and 
insisted that the schedule of prices was binding. It appeared, 
however, that the arbitrator had received evidence as to the 
alleged representations, and the reasonable prices of the 
excavation work done, and had accepted the contention on the 
part of the contractors. : 3 

In moving fora rule, Sir F. Herschell said that the object 
was not to displace Sir F. Bramwell as the arbitrator, but to 
obtain the direction of the Court as to the matter in dispute, it 
being one of such great magnitude and such great importance 
in point of law. He contended that the schedule of prices was 
binding, and could not be altered or exceeded, and they fixed 
the prices for the excavations, generally and absolutely. There 
was no power in the arbitrator to fix prices on account of any- 
thing unexpected in the nature of the soil. The evidence, 
therefore, which he had received was inadmissible, and he had 
exceeded his jurisdiction. The Court granted a rule nisi. 


METROPOLITAN MORTAR. 


THE charges against Mr. Joseph Pickett, builder, of using bad . 


mortar in the erection of two recently-commenced new houses 
in Parliament Hill Road, near Hampstead Heath, and neglect- 
ing to pull down the houses when ordered to do so by the 
district surveyor, Mr. A. Peebles, was heard last week at the 


Hampstead Police Court. Mr. Alexander Peebles, F.R.1.B.A,, - 


district surveyor for East Hampstead, said that the by-laws of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works required that the mortar used 
in the erection of houses should be composed of fresh-burnt 
lime and clean sharp sand or grit, without earthy matter, in the 
proportion of one part of lime to three parts of sand or grit, or 
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burnt ballast might be used instead of sand or grit, provided it | 
was properly mixed with the lime in a mortar-mill. On 
November 2 he visited defendant’s works, and saw a quantity 
of road-sweepings and other rubbish in the neighbourhood of 
the mortar-mills, which was quite unfit, in his judgment, to be 
mixed with mortar at all. The rubbish was being thrown into 
the mill, and he said, ‘This won’t do for mortar,” on which 
he was told that it was for plasterer’s work. On November 3 
he visited the two buildings in question, and examined the 
mortar in the walls, which he found was not composed of clean 
sharp sand or grit, and did not appear to have the proper 
proportion of lime in it. On November 4 he caused notices to | 
be sent to defendant, and subsequently he saw defendant’s | 
foreman on several occasions. After allowing the twenty- 
eight days’ time required by the Act to allow of the 
work being amended, he again visited the buildings, in 
company with two witnesses, removed two or three courses 
of the brickwork, and examined the mortar, fair samples 
of which he afterwards had analysed by an analytical 
chemist. To the best of witness’s knowledge and_ belief, 
it was not made according to the requisitions of the by- 
laws, and was very bad mortar. In some cross partitions 
which did not come under witness’s supervision, better mortar 
was used. Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., district surveyor 
for West Hampstead, and Mr. P. J. King, a clerk of works in | 
Mr. Peebles’s employ, gave corroborative evidence. Mr. John 
Woodland, F.C.S., an analytical chemist, of Marylebone Road, 
deposed to analysing the samples sent to him, which only con- 
tained one part of lime to fully six parts of other solids. 
Both samples were badly mixed. He found some bits of wood, 
stone, string, &c., in the “mortar.” 

Mr. Morton Smith for the defence, contended that the 
mortar was properly made and mixed, and said that it would 
have been cheaper for Mr. Pickett to have pulled down the 
work than to have contested the case, only he felt that his | 
reputation was at stake, and he wished the case decided on its 
merits. Mr. E. R. Southby, analytical chemist, deposed to 
analysing a sample of the mortar used in the walls, which he 
found contained 19:1 per cent. of pure commercial lime. 
George Barnes, defendant’s foreman, deposed that the mortar | 


was made of one part of well-burnt lime to three of burnt | 
ballast properly mixed in a mortar mill. Mr. Charles Bell, | 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. T. Milbourne, architect and surveyor, and Mr. | 
H. Lovegrove, M.R.I.B.A., all gave emphatic evidence that 
the mortar was well and properly made. The Bench expressed | 


aT 
ae 


the opinion that Mr. Peebles had simply done his duty in 
bringing the case forward. It was quite evident that, through 
being improperly mixed or from some other cause, some of the 
mortar did not come up to the mark; but, with the evidence 
for the defence before them and the conflicting analyses, they 
should dismiss the summons, and not allow any costs. 


STEAM ROLLERS. 


A CONFERENCE of delegates from the various district boards 
and vestries in the metropolis was held last week at the 
Kensington Town Hall, to consider their position with 
reference to the use of steam road rollers. In an action 


| brought by the Gas Light and Coke Company against the 


Vestry of Kensington, Mr. Justice Field held that the local 
authority was liable for any damage to mains or pipes caused 
by the use of steam rollers. At the first meeting of the 
conference, Mr. W. Weaver, the surveyor to the vestry, 
submitted the following propositions :—“ That the several road 
authorities may elect to continue the use of 15 or roton rollers, 
as heretofore, taking all risks and liabilities consequent upon 
the decision of the Court ; the aid of Parliament be invoked to 
define exactly the powers of local authorities, the rights of 
public traffic, and the powers and duties of gas and water 
companies, so far as streets are concerned ; and that the gas 
company be invited to confer with the local authorities, 
with the view of coming to an agreement.” Mr. Moon 
(Chelsea) said the decision of Mr. Justice Field prac- 
tically amounted to an injunction. They could use the 
steam roller, but they would do so at their peril. The 
gas companies were undoubtedly masters of the situation. 
Such a state of things ought not to exist. ‘The only course 
open to them was to apply to Parliament, or ask the Metro- 
politan Board to intervene on their behalf. After some further 
remarks, he moved, “ That a deputation wait upon the Metro- 
politan Board asking them to obtain an amendment of the 
Metropolis Management Amendment Act upon the principle 
that it shall be lawful for local authorities to use steam-rollers 
upon roads over which they had control, and shall not be 


‘liable for damage to pipes, &c., after the passing of the Act.” 
| Mr. Wheeler (Chelsea) seconded the motion, which was warmly 


opposed. Mr. Howlett (Lambeth) thought it would be far 
better if an understanding could be arrived at between the gas 
companies and yestries. He objected to the course which had 
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been suggested in applying to Parliament and incurring heavy | . It would be satisfactory if the quality of this enormous. 
expenditure without first ascertaining the views of the gas | number of inventions could be as readily tested as their quan- 
companies. He moved, as an amendment, that they invite the | tity, but this unfortunately is not possible. One rough test, 
gas companies to a conference on the subject of steam road | indeed, is afforded by the number of applications which are 
rollers with the view of coming to an arrangement as to their | allowed to lapse at their first stage. 
use in the metropolis. After considerable discussion Mr. | The Patent Office, in a recent number of their official 
Moon withdrew his motion, and the amendment was carried | journal, have, with a delightful candour, which perhaps will 
by a large majority. It was stated that should the gas com- | not be fully appreciated by the inventors, published a full list 
panies decline to participate in a conference, measures similar of the applications for patents made in 1884 which became void 
to those proposed by Mr. Moon would be adopted and carried | in consequence of the complete specification not having been. 
into execution. left within ten months from the date of application. This list 
— amounts to 7,013, and the addition of applications voided for 
other reasons brings the total to 7,064, or 41 per cent. of all 
THE PATENT. OFFICE. the applications made in that year. The average number of 
applications void from a similar cause under the Act of 1852 
THE first meeting was held this week of the committee ap- | (which remained in force till January, 1884) was 35 per cent., 
pointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into the working of | and in that case the additional fee for the complete patent was 
the Patent Office under the Act of 1883. The members are | 20/. It is a little surprising that the percentage should be 
Sir Farrer Herschell, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and | increased, and that a fee of 3/. should kill no less than two- | 
Baron Henry de Worms, M.P. The step is a very proper one | fifths of all the applications for patents—that is to say, that the 
and very well timed, for, as the Act has now had two years’ trial | inventors of two-fifths of the inventions for which patents are 
(it came into force on January I, 1884), it is possible to ascertain | applied for do not consider them worth 3/. a piece nine months 
how far it has really proved an improvement on the previous | after they have attempted to patent them. It used to be said 
Jaw, and what are the defects which practical trial may have | under the former law that it was the heavy fees in the initial 
brought to light. Certain defects have already been discovered, | stages which killed patents, but this is certainly not now true. 
and have been remedied by the short amending Act passed | On the other hand, it is to be admitted that patents are now 
last session, and there will probably not be much question | taken out for much more trivial inventions than were formerly 
among those familiar with patents that, whether or no any | considered worth the expenditure of the higher fees. 
further alteration in the law is required, there are many points It is some comfort to think that, under the short amending 
in which the practice of the office leaves considerable room for | Act above referred to, all the provisional specifications relating 
improvement. to these 7,000 applications will be kept secret, if not destroyed, 
On the whole, it need not be doubted that the Act has given | and no'record will, therefore, be preserved of this vast mass of 
satisfaction to inventors. Reduction in fees was what they | incomplete invention. This salutary provision—which, by the 
mainly clamoured for, and this they got, at all events in the | way, was suggested in the Bill brought in in 1883 on behalf of 
initial stages. If the number of patents applied for be taken the Society of Arts and was then rejected by the framers of 
as a criterion of the value of the Act, there can be no fur- the Act—will not only prevent future inventors having the risk 
ther question about it, for in this respect its success ex- | of their perfected inventions being interfered with by an aban- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of its promoters. In doned application, but the owners of the abandoned applications 
the first year of the new Act there were 17,110 applications, not themselves will be able to relinquish their first claims, and sub- 
far from three times the number in any previous year, and in stitute a fresh application based on fuller knowledge of their 
the year just past there were 16,101. This falling-off of a process or their machine. It would appear that one result of 
thousand may easily be accounted for by the fact that there this provision might be to enable an inventor, by constantly 
was a sort of accumulation of inventions at the beginning of renewing his application, to work a process, for some time, at 
1884 waiting for cheap patents, as is shown by the rush to the all events, in secret, while yet having the advantage of protect- 
Patent Office in the earlier months of that year. ing it by a patent, which could at any time, if necessary, be 
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completed, thus practically defeating the object of the Patent 
Act, which is, of course, to insure the publication of information 
for the general good in return for the limited privilege granted 
to an inventor. 

It might be a question well worth considering whether the 
destruction of all provisional specifications would not be an 
advantage. In that case, the examining staff would have to be 
relied on to see that an inventor did not introduce into his com- 
plete specification fresh matter, possibly obtained from a rival, 


and this the examining staff ought surely to be competent | 


to do. 

The question how the examination of applications has suc- 
ceeded will certainly be one into which the committee must 
inquire. Inventors themselves, especially poor inventors, like 
it, because they believe that after their specification has been 
accepted by the office it is safe from attack, and that, whether 
or not they have secured an indefeasible right in. their inven- 
tion, they have at all events obtained a specification not liable 
to be impugned in the event of legal proceedings. 
course, an error, but it seems to be one rather widely spread, 
and it ought to be known that the examination of specifications 
undertaken by the office is no guarantee whatever of the suffi- 
ciency of a specification, or of its having been properly drawn. 

There is one point to be noted about the examination of 
applications which afterwards lapse, and that is that it involves 
a considerable expenditure of public money, for which there is 
no return whatever. The amount paid to the examining staff 
alone of the Patent Office appears from the estimates to be 
about 14,000/. or 15,000/. per annum, exclusive of payments to 
writers, &c., in the same department. A comparison with the 
number of applications shows that this is not far from 17. per 
application, or that the whole of the initial fee is spent on 
examining the provisional specification. 
use of the examination to those parties who carry on their 
patents to late stages, it is certainly of no value to those who 
allow their applications to lapse, neither is it of any advantage 
to the public, to whom the specifications are non-existent. We 
may thus take it that 7,o0o/. has been expended without any 
advantage to anybody concerned. 

As regards the effect of the examination upon the completed 
patents, the results are certainly not entirely good. The exist- 
ence of the examination has induced a great many inventors to 
rely upon themselves and upon the officials for the proper 
drafting of their specifications, without the intervention of a 
patent agent. Now, the official examination of the final speci- 


This is, of | 


Whatever may be the | 


fication, on which the patentee’s claims rest, only extends to 
the fact of its being in accord with the first or provisional speci- 
fication, and the result is that an expert, looking through any 
of the volumes of the specifications of 1884 (forty-seven of which, 
each containing the complete specifications relating to about 
two hundred consecutive applications, have been published) will 
detect an unusual number of badly-drafted specifications. In 
all probability, the class of patent agents have no reason to 
grumble at this, because it promises them an abundant crop 
of litigation hereafter; but it is a question whether the true 
interests of inventors are much served thereby. 

About twenty per cent. of the applications are from persons 
not resident in the United Kingdom, and the suspicion cannot 
but arise that a certain proportion of this large percentage are 
applications for patents made with the idea of preventing the 
working of an invention in this country, and therefore enabling 
its owners to supply English markets with goods manufactured 
abroad. Under the Act the Board of Trade have power to 
compel an inventor to grant licenses. But the mandamus by 
which this provision is to be enforced cannot reach the foreigner, 
and the Board has no power to cancel the patent. It may be 
thought that in any case in which there had been failure on 
these grounds to obtain a license, the fact of having applied 
for one would be sufficient defence to an-action for infringe- 
ment. But this is one of those questions which remain 
matter for speculation until the Courts have had their say 
upon them. 

The provisions of the Act under which questions of amend- 
ment of specifications, and of opposition by another inventor 
to the grant of a patent are heard before the Comptroller of 
Patents, or, in his absence, before his deputy, cannot be said to 
have given unqualified satisfaction. And it is probably mainly 
for this reason that the committee has been appointed. There 
seems but little question that this rule, though it has answered 
well enough when matters of ordinary routine merely were 
concerned, has been rather unfortunate in its results when 
cases requiring technical knowledge or legal experience had to 
be dealt with. A recent decision, in which one of the prin- 
cipal officials put an interpretation which seems obviously 
wrong upon the meaning of a specification, and caused certain 
alterations to be made in it which would seriously affect its 
value if ever it came into Court, has given rise to much 
adverse comment, and it seems certain that the practice in 
this department of the Patent Office calls somewhat urgently 
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ghly recommended 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, oe a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA = 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, B.C. a 


E*"RARBICIS Br COL, 172, SPAVS,INN ROAD, LONDON, AND 
Manufacturers of every kind of Improved REVOLVING SHUTTERS, IN WOOD, IRON, & STEEL, 


SUITABLE FOR BANKS, MANSIONS, SHOPS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | 
BRASS SHOP FRONTS & SPRING BLINDS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. ESTIMATES AND- PRIGE LISTS FREE, 
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DOUGLAS 


PATENT 


DOOR FURNITURE 


“OPEN SESAME” (REGISTERED). 


SSS 


IMMOVABLE. 


To Fit ‘OPEN SESAME” 
Furniture pass the spindle 


No Small VISIBLE 
working parts. 


A through the door, slip on 
the rose B against the door, 
then the inner half of the 
| knob C, so that the two 
| arms | | projecting from 
| same pass THROUGH corre- 


'| sponding holes in seat of 


Ensures Frictionless 
Action. 


THE HANDLE CANNOT STICK 
OR REFUSE TO ACT. 


—= > = fi rose B; screwon the spindle 
the outer half of knob D, 


The Door MUST ALWAYS open | i Tei, until the neck E touches the 
with SLIGHTEST movement of i Hn ll | | inner half of the knob CG, 
Door Handle, é ZA = —— = : pass the steel pin F into the 


hole G, then turn the rose B 
to the left, until the inner 


Loose Knobs an utter 
impossibility. 


half C is firmly screwed up 
on to the outer half D, then 
push the rose back, WITH- 
DRAWING THE PEGS FROM 
THE HOLES, and turn it until 


the mark e is in a line with 


Perfect Adjustment to all 
thicknesses of Doors. 


-_——__—- 


QUARTER-TURN REGULATION. 


mark e on inner half, then 


screw rose to door with 


MADE IN ALL MATERIALS. 


screws provided. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PERMANENTLY <== IMMOVABLE. 


| 


Sove Patentees ano Manuracturers, CHARLES D, DOUGLAS & CO., 


15 QUEENHITHE, UPPER THAMES sT., LONDON, 
Also at MANCHESTER, PLYMOUTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, and GLASGOW. 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOGKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT (guy \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT ear Haye BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 


ae 
fil te 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. j LON DON. 


THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED ee: TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NOW BEING LAID THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. - 
No. 2. PATTERNS, No. 3. 


No, 4. 


ESS 
mp Ki 


I 


SSH! 
TSS Ki 


K 


Teen 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


———= Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 


separate form suitable for Framing ;— 


Che Sistory of Art. 


{n Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris. 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 


Price One Shilling each; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & COoO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


i. THOMPSON & 60.3 


DKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, 


which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. 


These Kitcheners re- 
ceived the only Gold 
Medal at the Health 
Exhibition, 1884, and 
Highest Award at the 
Inventions Exhibition, 
1885. 


HENRY THOMPSON 
& CO., LIM., 
St. Andrew’s Buildings, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODX & 0O.,at No. 5 New-atreet Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No. 176 Strand, W.C., London, 
g Y 


Friday, January 22, 1886, 


A Business Supplement 


ayrack 


LONDON, JANUARY 29, 1586. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., té ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


NOTICE “TO. THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post. paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, fo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suttable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to vecetve replies 
to such ingutries. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . 2 “ : . 40 
For every Additional Line . 

For Quarter Page 

Hor Half Page 

For a Page 3 ° : 


— 
amooon 
eo00Ona 


‘On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. I2s. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ARMLEY. — Feb. 1.— The Burial Board of Armley offer 
Premiums of 20/. and 1o/. for the two best designs for Laying- 
out the Cemetery, Building Chapel and Mortuary, Lodge and 
Board-room. Mr. Titus Hardcastle, Clerk, Chapel Lane, 
Armley. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Guardians require Plans and Designs 
for Building proposed Infirmary adjoining the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Bowen, Clerk to the Guardians, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. : 

EXMOUTH.—Plans and Designs are invited for a Public 
Hall, Waiting and Retiring-rooms.. Mr. W. Sharland, Sec- 
retary, The Strand, Exmouth. 


LisBON.—Feb. 1.—The time for sending in Plans for trans- 
forming the Port of Lisbon, for which two premiums of £1,320 
and £880 are offered, has been extended to the Ist. prox. The 
Minister of the Interior or the British Consul, Lisbon. 


MOSBOROUGH.—Jan. 31.—Designsare invited for the Erec- 
tion of a Mission Church, the cost’ not to exceed £2,000, with 
Heating Apparatus and Fittings. Rev. R. S. Hare, Glebe 
House, Mosborough, Eckington,:near Chesterfield. 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.—Designs are invited by the Baths 
Committee for a New Front to the Union Street Baths, Care- 
taker’s House, Ladies’ Plunge Bath, Waiting-rooms, and Wash- 
baths, proposed to be erected. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. 


SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for-Children. Mr 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


W ALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 5o0/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
?reston. 

YOUGHAL.—Feb. 2.—Designs and Estimates are invited for 
Carrying out-the project for a Memorial Altar to the late Very 
Rev. Canon Murphy, P.P., in St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 
Rev. D. Keller, P.P., Nelson Hill, Youghal. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTON.—Feb. 9.—For Repair of Roof and Chimney Stacks 
of main Building, Union Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Moss, Clerk 
to the Guardians, Alton. 

BELLAGHY.—Feb. 1.—For Building School. 
M‘Crea, The Manse, Bellaghy, Ireland. 

BEXHILL.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers, &c. .Mr. H. B. Nichols, C.E., 59 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 3.—For Fitting-up Ten Slaughter- 
houses with Machinery. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough Engi- 
neer, Blackburn. . 

BLANDFORD.—Feb.. 17.—For Building House, Wool Stores, 
and other Buildings. Mr. C. Hunt, Architect, Blandford. 


BRADFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Buildmg Chemical Laboratory 
at Technical College. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, Bradford. 


Rev. T. 
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BRADFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Alterations and, Additions to 
Business Premises. Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street 
Bradford. 


BRANDON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Pier, Boat Slip, 
Inclined Approach and other Works. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secre- 
tary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


Bray.—For Alterations and Additions to Two Houses. 
Mr. P. F. Comber, C.E., 37 College Green, Dublin. 


Bray.—For Rebuilding Portion of Clifton Ville House. 
Mr. P. F. Comber, C.E., 37 College Green, Dublin. 


CARLISLE.—For Building Residence. Mr. Maurice C. 


Williams, Architect, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


CARNFORTH.—Feb. 5.—For Building Post Office. The 
Postmaster, Carnforth. Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


COLERAINE.—Jan. 30.—For Sewerage Works. 
cassey, C.E.; Belfast. 


CoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For the Ironwork for a Bridge at Water- 
side, 21 feet wide and 67 feet span, for the Colne and Marsden 
Local Board. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 


CoOLNE.—Feb. 2.—For Building River Retaining and 
Boundary Walls, and Abutments for Bridge, Formation of Road, 
Providing and Laying 315 yards of Iron Pipes, 27 inches 
diameter, and Works in connection. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 
83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


COVENTRY.—Feb. 6.—For Setting Three Boilers and Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at the Waterworks. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
City Surveyor, Coventry. 


DARENTH.—Jan. 29.—For Extension of the Imbecile School 


Mr. 


and Asylum Building (Thirteen Blocks and other Buildings for 


550 Inmates and Staff). Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


DEVIZES.—Feb. 4.—For Construction of Two Purifiers at 
the Gasworks; also Two Cast-iron Tanks. Mr. J. W. Hollo- 


Ma- | 


DROGHEDA.—Feb. 4.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. P. Dowdall, Executive Sanitary Offices, Drogheda. 


DUBLIN.—Feb. 3.—For Supply of Marine Boiler. 
Bindon Stoney, C.E., North Wall, Dublin. 


ELGIN. —Jan. 31.— For Building Dwelling-houses, West 


Mr. 


*End.; Mr. Ht. M.S. Mackay; GE. Elgin. 


EXNING.—Feb. 6.—For Building Cottage and Boundary 
Walls on Cemetery,Ground. Messrs. Holland & Son, Archi- 
tects, Newmarket. 


FULHAM.—Feb. 1.—For Guernsey Granite Spalls bes tons). 
Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Fulham 
Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 30.—For Extension of Stables, Dalmar-— 
nock Road. Mr. J. Young, 234 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow. 


GLASGOW.—Feb. 9.—For Construction of Telescopic Gas- 
holder. The Engineer, 42 Virginia Street, Glasgow. 


GLUSBURN.—Feb. 5.—For Building Sixteen Houses, and 
Additions to Boiler House and Small Warehouse. Messrs. 
Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HASTINGS. — For Building Engine-house and Works 
to High-service Tank, Silver Hill. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, 
Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


HORNSEY.—Feb. 15.—For Erection of Mortuary Buildings, 
Keeper's Lodge, and Waiting-rooms. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, Surveyor to the Local Board, Southwood Lane, 
Highgate, N. 


KELBROOK.—Jan. 30.—For Reservoir, Pipe Laying, &c. 
Messrs. Cowgill & Son, 13A Piece Hall Yard, Bradford. 
KELLS.—Feb. 6.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. 


N. Lacy, Clerk of the Union, Kells. 


KIRKLAND, LAMPLUGH.—For Building Mission Church. 
Messrs. Banks & Townsend, Architects, 22 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 


way, Clerk to the Gas Committee, Devizes. 


DONCASTER.—Feb. 3.—For Laying Gas Main. 
Bridge, Engineer, Gasworks, Doncaster. 


3.—For Two Large Wooden Caissons. 
Harbour Engineer, Dover. 


DOVER.—Feb. 


Market. 
Mr. R. |} Bradford. 


LIFFORD.—F eb. 


Mr. Samuel 


The 


Square West, Belfast. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 30.—For Building Hotel near new Cattle 
Jackson, Architect, 


33 Kirkgate, 


16.—For Building South Wing to the 
County Donegal Infirmary. Mr.J. Boyd, Architect, 9 Donegall 


it: ADAMS, | 


if BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET LONDON, oe. 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE — SASHES 


Ht ETT 
We Coin 
on mG a 


a ae i eli 


Ea 
AR 
AM 


Barnstaple |. 5 A 
Belfast and 10 miles round A 


Bournemouth and 10 miles round 


Brighton and 8 miles round : 
Bristol and 20 miles round, 


and 


Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 


Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round ‘ 
Dunaee and’30 miles round ° 
Ediaburgh ., - spite 
Exeter and 20 miles round é 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 5 

loucester and Cheltenham ° 


. 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special ‘Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to iy do the list a8 soon as possible. 


The present representatives are: 


| 


Dl et TEETH EE ETT EET 
Pee ee ee ee 


=> 
a. 


Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings ° . .' Tayiur Bros., Builuers. 
Ww. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round « e« (©. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders, lifracombe . . e - W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 
Cheesman & Co,, Kensington Street, - Leeds and 5 miles round . -  « John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 
Liverpool . . ‘ é + . Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s, Ludlow and Leominster . A 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street, 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round 3 
Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round . 


Torquay and 5 miles round ° 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Ce., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 


Miles Street. 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampten, 
C. & W. Watzgon, Union Street, 
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LONDONDERRY.—Feb._ 11.—For Supply of an §o00-ton 
Twin-screw Patent Steam Hopper Dredge. Mr. E. A. Hamil- 
ton, General Manager, Port and Harbour. Office, Derry. 


_ MIDDLESBKOUGH.—Feb. 2.—For Construction and Exten- 
sion of Reservoirs and Works in connection. Mr. James 
aes C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 

MIDLAND RalLWay.—Feb. 5.—For Renewal with Wrought- 
iron Girders, Cast-iron Columns and Cylinders of High Peak 
Junction Bridge. Mr. A. A. Langley, Engineer, Midland Rail- 
way, Derby. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—Feb. 12.—For Building Church. Messrs. 
Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 16 High Street, Cardiff. 

NAIRN.—Feb. 5.—For 
Reservoir, Laying Pipes, &c. 
to the Commissioners, Nairn. 


Constructing Concrete Service 
Messrs. Russell & Lang, Clerks 


3.—For Extension of Engine 


hed Mr. ‘William’ Bell, ‘Architect, North Eastern Railway, 


York. 


NORTHAMPTON, — Feb. 19.— For Construction of large 
Storage Reservoir, Road Diversion, Filter-beds, Engine and 
Boiler- houses, Cottages, and other Works. Messrs. T. & 
OR Hawkesley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Feb. 
Offices. Mr. 
Nottingham, 


NEWTON ABBOT.—Feb.-1.—For Erection of. Galleries, and 
other Works, Wesleyan Chapel. Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Son, 
Architects, Newton Abbot. 

OKEHAMPTON.—Feb. 2.—For Drainage Works. 
Appleton, C.E., 1 Vaughan Parade, Torquay. 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.-For Building Twenty-seven Cottages, 
Brompton Street.. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 
Oldham. 

OLDHAM.-—Feb. 2.+-For Telescopic Gasholder. 
Andrews, Gas Offices, Oldham. 

POOLE.—Feb. 2 es or Pair of Cast-iron Hatches, Fittings, 
&c., for Outlet. Mr. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, King Street, 
Poole. 

POPLAR.—Feb. 
the Public Baths. 


1.—For Foundations for Poor Law 
A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market | S:rreet, 


Mr. E. 


Mii; 


io.—For Supplying and Fixing Boilers at 
Messrs. Clarkson, Architects, 28 Great 


Or.nond Street, W.C. 


PMRSEAGT 


“SHEFFIELD. 


POPLAR.—Feb. 10.—For Alterations at Baths and Was! 


houses. Messrs. Clarkson, Architects, 28 Great Ormond Stree 
W.C. 

PURSTON. g Church. Plans at the Vicaraye, 
Purston, Pontefract. 

RIPPONDEN.—Feb. 6.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 


Mr. James Crawshaw, Architect, Ripponden. 


ROTHWELL.—Feb. 1.—For Building School and Boundary 
Fences. Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street 
Kettering. 

ROWDITCH.—Jan. 30.—For Building Lunatic Asylum fo! 
between 300 and 4oo patients in the Borough of Derby. Mr. 
B. S. Jacobs, Architect, Hull and Cardiff, The Boroug! 
Surveyor, Derby. 

SHEFFIELD.—For Building Lawn Tennis Pavilion, Boundary 
Walls, and Laying out Grounds. Messrs. Wightman & 
Wightman, Architects, High Court Chambers, High Street. 
Sheffield. 

STAFFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Boring a Depth of 700 feet. 
Mr. M. G. Blakiston, Town Clerk, Stafford. 


SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 29.—For Ornamental 
(Cast Cement Concrete), Roker Promenade. 
Surveyor, East Cross Street, Sunderland. 

SWANSEA.-—-Feb. 6.—For Erection of Slaughter-houses 
Abattoirs, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea. 

THOMASTOWN.—Jan. 
Medical Officer’s 
Dunmanway. 

WARKWORTH.—Feb, 1.—For Building House. Mr. George 
Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

WATERFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Supply and Erection of Cast- 
iron Water Tank to hold 34,500 gallons, Waterford and Limerick 
Railway. Mr. J. Tighe, Company’s Engineer, Waterford. 

WATERFORD.—Feb. 8.—For Alterations and Additions to 
58 and 59 Quay. Mr. R. Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, 
Cork. 

WITHINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Additional Sheds 
in Town’s Yard. Mr. J. Swarbrick, C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Withington. 

YORK.—Feb. 3.—For Widening Bridge, 
Weighton Canal. Mr. 
Eastern Railway, York. 


Balustrading 
The Borough 


29.—For Building Dispensary and 
Residence near Graigne. Mr. R. Young, C.E.,. 


&ec., Market 
H. Copperthwaite, Engineer, North 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR’ RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, oe Oe 
NO OTHER: GLAZING CAN BE WARRANTED INDESTRUCTIBLE. Rees 
PRIZE M MEDAL AWARDS: KENSINCTON, , MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL.DONCASTER i8e2 


LONDON & EDINI 


NGS 00. 


N BUILE 


JE? As Ten TN Sse eS 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. 


Catalogues forwarded free oF charge. 


All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at “Birmingham prices, carriage paid, 


Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
Ee ae a a ME AMO TG ASAIN acs alll SMO et ea I Dias ee a ae teal) a 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, } SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S | | DURABLE. 
ps ‘AUONES' > improves | Specially NEAT. 
Ae. JOINT peevaeted CHEAP. 
| For CHURCHES, 
cE ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 205" 
ALWAYS STOURBRIDGE. MA NSAOND: 
7 Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED Ex- PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
USED, | PANBICN JON Eesyes serene ao UN 
ena AWARDED 1875. Tllustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. } SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


1l CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK. 
TU a ES a I al er lid otal tc ind li Ra ato lin tia radia hall ah APPS 


VOoLw ME AMM AMITV. 


OE" 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. . Price 12s. 6¢.-—Otice : 


LEE ARCHITECT. 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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‘BRIGG... < 


For Pulling Down and Re-erecting House, Market Place, Brigg. 


Mr. T. ANDREWS, Architect, Brigg. 


Quantities by the 


BRISTOL. 5 % ‘ Architect. 

For Alterations and Additions to No. 30 Bridge Street, Bristol, George Dent : : : ‘ , “ £606. 0.0 
for Mr. Geo. Du Birstel. Mr. ALFRED HARFORD, Archi- J. H. Stamp : \ : : ; . 592 .0..0 
‘tect.and Surveyor, 30 Broad Street, Bristol. Quantities by W. Sutton : ; : ; : é §85 4 0 
‘the Architect. CALEB CLARK (accepted) . 3 3 oe Ae NO), 0 

Brock & Bruce . : ; eRe 3 £431 0 oO 
H. A. Forse. . : : S95 Os 0 EAST ARDSLEY. | 
Je Bastay sis tei. hee 39° 5 2 For Making Drain (730 yards) in Fall Lane, East Ardsley 
G, Humphreys : : 3 374 Wakefield. 
SPATE SE SOBSICEE A. sive. ots leet acta 333, © © | H: Je Tattetsal, Wakefield... |. atl 
AY Be aC OR aaah ane 330.0 OH. Akeroyd, Batley. 9). 4. .., . 
E. Walters Pei ee yy aon ; ae Ser J. Hemingway, Ossett . A : : ; epee O 
R. WILKINS & SON (accepled) _. OO te Kennett & Garth, Sheffield. —; . a eA 78 
All of Bristol, T. Duglas . : : 5 : : ; oA eo 
COCKERMOUTH. T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield A e F ~ 1357O 30 
For Building Eight Dwelling-houses (labour only), for Messrs. R. Holdroyd, Ossett . : . . . << Oe 
BST aE : J. Nettleton, Stanley... |... 8) gee eo 
Orone & Co., Cockermouth. LEST Sea pest gee 
Building. - i x : : : : : ; ep 
T. Swinbourn, Cockermouth j . "£2906 * 0" 0 J. Keghan 6 . Has . , . - 1 . te 
L, E. McCartney, Cockermouth . : i240 Sea J. ALIFFE, Ossett (accepted ) : . . eat bates 
T. E..W. Gibson, Cockermouth . : 240 0 0 
“W.R. Irving, Workington . 2 ; 237 5 4 EDMONTON. 
M. Buley, Cockermouth —. . 212 2 6) For Supply of School Furniture for Schools for the Edmon 
J. Nunmean, Cockermouth . ; oe LO5MO EO Board of Guardians. 
. J. Coulthard, Workington . . . sO SAND Oetzmann . ; : ae a . . LE33k2 
W.E. fT. Martin, Maryport. ~~. . «f £59) 16.10 EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION (accepted) 119 12 
_ P. Bell & E. Metcalf, Great Broughtor Pal So age 1O Hammer : i : : ; : . fost Serene 
MELNER, Cockermouth (accepted) 131.15 0 GedeesRepipsiree 
pes 6 Atkinson . 672 16; 10 
_ J. Fagan, Cockermouth ¥ F 96 0 9 a STR Ny ; : : : : Bab aLG 
J. Lawson, Workington ; : : 96 0 0 SHOOLBRED (accepted) ‘ : : ; ee 
Mis bs McGlasson, Workington . ‘ 86 0 0 Bartholomew , . . . : . - ae % 
'T. Ritson, Cockermouth 82.0 0 sy ate : ; : s ' La ie me 8 
J. Burns, Cockermouth : 3 - Stadia fis inl eo ©: eee ‘ : "i a : : 
T. BLACKLOCK, Harrington (accepted) MN ee ae Bedding. 
Slating not let. Light . : a Sas ol ae 18 6 
eS SSS SS SSS Se ae eer Bartholomew : : : x i 2 FELON ONO 

THE GCORSHAM BATH STONE GO. (LIMITED, COR HAM. Atkinson PP Ken ‘: y 1090.72 

BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on Walle 2 0 fe ah Sa 

STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application SHOOLBRED (accepted) E : : $ AR a a ee 

LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. Oetzmann . 0.50 2 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


‘Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveycr. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
weneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings «nd Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; INumination; Heraldic Work. . 

#istimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E 
Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 16( 
Tllustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogue: 
No. 3. 200 Tllustrations. fhree stampa. Watabliahed 1795. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn. London. W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventisns Exhibition, 1885. 


NO8THERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street.. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Eire Premiums acess ess svasteres see =£573,000 
Life Premiums ..........ch08 ve udactee 184,000 
Interest ccs panei eas esses een ce > 128,000 
Accumulated Funds .....c.cceeeeeee 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. EB li f 
West End Office, 32 Cockspur Suna Sia aca: meni 


Head Office, 92 Camarsrpn. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 


| 
i 


| JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System, 


London, W. Hbstrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


; Works, 
| COLMORE ROW, 
i BIRMINGHAM. 
WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
Pos 3 Z) ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


1 PATENT EMBOSSED 


i 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> Soe ADpDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
| supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, S.W 


| RUILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


Goy & Srevens, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stovefront. It is very snitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS, é 
**9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1834. 

“‘Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &., 

“To Mr. Grundy. James Wir, F.R.1.B.A.’’ 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
* December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sin,—I have now had an qpportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 


was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it — 


to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 
> “RR. S. LANDER, F.R,I.B.A. 
“ To Mr. John Grundy.” 
From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. ; 

“ Dwar SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating tha 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West ‘Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” : 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, MsA., Withington, 

Cheltenham. 

“DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” ; : 

i i , Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
Pe tepatdi sped yi oe Pe Street, Bedford age grisea 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
wee aca and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
externa . ; 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLpESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


\ 


Sela SO ATi pian tl macs e 
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SUPPLEM 2NT 


‘ EDMON TON— continued. HARLESDEN. 
Bedsteads and Fire-irons. For Completing Four Shops, Harlesden, for Mr. Henry Wake- 
Gent & Abbott . : Z 4 : 5 fig 9 6 field, Harlesden. Mr. T. F. SuaAw, Architect, Harlesden. 
Tucker. ; k ’ ‘ ; y : Like G. 9 Quantities by the Architect. 
Oetzmann . j ; ‘ : 3 . eet Oo Easterbrook .. ‘ r ; é : ze 1,960 10 9 
Atkinson | . : ; i : . 169 19 6 Stunden . : ‘ : ; ‘ . 1,896 0 0 
SHOOLBRED (accepted ) : ; : ’ My lool ZG Rogers ; : : : : ; ; Paseo So 
Tronmongery, &c. Plummer . ; 4 A : : , : 1,86 52019 
Gent & Abbott. : F , 3 : Ae i 3 ee eee Hardy ; : : : : f ; . 1,834 13 0 
Tucker . : : ‘ ; : S162) Sg Reynolds . ‘ ; : Sedu ae ; J As7OS, OF. 0 
SHOOLBRED (accep. ed) ‘ ; : . 0 £01340 Manning , : : , : 3 : 5 Isto +0 
Oetzmann . ; ; : : 5126175 Dunkley . ‘ é : : 3 : . 3,698 10 0 
Atkinson. ; : ; . ptaorn7’ a Howell & Son . ; i d : : PAT OOK ia Of \'C 
China, Glass, and Earthenware. Tennant . . : ‘ : ; é 2) 8, 080i. OF DO 
Shoolbred ©, : ; : 4 : ; tOG 117) (0 Potter : ; ’ : : : . 1,685. 0 0 
Gent & Abbott . z : ‘ : , PMRSeIS 4 Newton , . : : : : : Lh Ook, cOueD 
Tucker. : ‘ f ‘ " ; : Toh oe Mas Ga Puck Bros. wane, : é ; s , # EOXGy Oo 
Atkinson : : f ‘ é Ne T6414 oO Leslie & Knight , z ‘ : : Ra Pate y Oi 2 G8 
OETZMANN (accepted) . ; : Sat eG) Gar -O Stephenson . . . . . . PPAR Eee Te Bid, 
Scales and Ws ez ‘whts. Wiggins & Co. . . . . . . . 1,560 0 0 
Atkinson, ; A F f i , HrsA) tah Oo Cowland & Co. . : : . , ; 1,800". 0 | OC 
Shoolbred . ? 5 7 ; ; Phat i Wp ae Greenwood 3 : F : . , GOCE OO. 
AVORY (ac epted) : : : : : Me 2Or tO! LG Parfitt . . . - ‘ . . - 3,499 0 90 
Oetzmann . ‘ ? ; { TR ane hg Jones ; ‘ : : : 5 : iy T4552. O00 
; Wildman . ; : : : ; : SN 4Or, Ov O 
GAYDON. Ransom . s : e : ; ‘ ft A268 Or 
For Carrying out Works of Water-Supply at Gaydon. Mr. Brassi& Cow. : : a‘ : : 2 ORO" (OPO 
THOMAS B. WARREN, Surveyor, Southam. HURST. 
T. A, Butler, Ernscote, Warwick . . - £165 10 O| For Improvement Works, Mount Street, Mount Pleasant, Hurst, 
THOS, FLEMING, Gaydon Se alae | . ey Peer a! Riis) Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr. J. Hrys, Surveyor, 76 Hillgate 
G. Golby, Eydon Byfield. 1°, FO TO) oO Street, Hurst Brook. 
Thirteen Tenders were received. F. Jones, Upper Mill . ; : : ; . £868 9 6 
Taylor & Duckworth, Denton . A tus Rope ha, 
GLASGOW. R. Stansfield, Hurst . Le a oem aah 
For Construction of the Mugdock Tunnel (2,674 yards), for the Copy Hayes, Chorlton-cum- Hardy : ; 1 O27LION G 
Glasgow Corporation Water Commissioners. Mr. ‘GALE, J. Pendlebury, Bradford, Manchester . ; . 697 10 10 
Engineer. Garside, Barnes & Co., Stalybridge ; : oe SOG Sy he 
Highest tender . a bes a2 78,0001 OO J. W. Brierley, Ashton-under- Lyne. ; Ms i eye I 
MORRISON & Mason (accepted ele: : Soe Ae Oe J. Burton & Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne «SSO SO 
Engineer’s estimate - + 4 4 +4 46,000 9°90} €, Walmsley) Audenshaw . SUM Mur cor eyc? Po S2) 
So =~ Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . , a BET ROuNS 
You will, really enjoy yourself. ve you smoke the Gibeilent ps Alcock, Ashton-under- Eyne je: s - . 5605 530-0 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by Sterling ¢ & Evans, Manchester . : . S5Ad IPO 2 
HELMCKE & CO., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for Cocks & SmITH, Ashton-under-Lyne la ccepled).%23 Aa 2 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d, or 215. Surveyor’s. estimate. : : : : 689° tom 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSH 
“LIMMER_ASPI 


Messrs. BRADSHAW .& CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
“LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ at flow rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 

part of the United Kingdom. 
EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing the impress of the Company, 13 stamped with the words | 
“BRADSHAW é& CO,’’ k . 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly called to the fact that the ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ is especially 
suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, éc., where water-tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes 
OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF ‘“‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” 

have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW é& CO.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF ‘“‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” FOOTWAYS 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 
application to:—- 


134 SY 0) Fee St. Philip’s Marsh. READING .............. Caversham Road. 
2024) 1) oO Basin Head. DOB LUNG Se. .e onder 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEAA ............. Beaufort Road. . MANCHESTER .... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


02 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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3UPPLEMENT “3 5 sents 


| HANLBY. 
For Works to Quarter Sessions Court. 
Borough Engineer, Hanley. 


Builders Work to Magistrates Room. 


James Ogden, Hanley . ; ; : it ote On ad 
George Ellis, Hanley . . : S25 OO 
Jobn “Leonard, Hanley 247 0 

THOMAS Gopwin, Hanley (accepted) ATAEO 

Fireproof Floors and Lron Girders. ' 
HoMAN & RODGERS, Manchester (acczpied ) F200 
Plumbing, Glazing, &c. 

Abraham Heath, Hanley 348 Oo 
ity, & G. Scarratt, Hanley 325 70 
W. Feadley, Hanley 215-70 

_R. Birchall, Hanley 295.0 

A. Gee, Stafford . 275..:9 

‘Thomas Bickley, Hanley s vig ks Rao 

JOSEPH SCARRATT, Hanley (accepte: a} 260. oO 


Myiaf2sbOBLEy,.C.E:, 


(e) 0O000 


O20" @-O!.0:1050 


LLANDAFE. 

_For Construction of Ventilating Shaft, &c., in connection with 
Sewers, Llandaff. Quantities by Messrs. T. Waring & 
Sons, Engineers. 

HC UOC Dann, meee eT er 

Jepson Bros. 249° 2°11 

James Allan 225-12) 76 

Hugh Brown 2 ALO 

THOMAS REES (accepted) 214 10 “I 
LLANGENNY. 

For Alterations to School Builiings. L’angenny. Messrs. 


MIDDLETON, PROTHERO & PHILLOTT, Architects, Che 
tenham. 


J. G. Thomas, Abergavenny COLO 

T. Foster, Abergavenny 650 oO 

_ A. E. Saunders, Abergavenny 635 oO 

Griffiths & Arnold, Llangenny 444° 7 
T. Jones & Son, Llane: attock, Crickhowell 1 ( ic- 

cepted ) : 409 O 

T. Morgan, Crickhowell B72 8 


TELEPHON# No 490, 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. | iqwatnce LANE. 


[2 


O-O2 6-9 


Ord 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 


MAYER & CO., 7! TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Capek (special). sale Lists, Illustrations, 


C. 


pee EACTORY— KENSINGTON. 
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LLANELLY. 
For Erection cf House at Pontyberem, for Mr. T. Greville. 
Stones, bricks, and mortar supplied. Mr. D. ENEINS, 
M.SA., Architect, Llandebie. 


E. Jones’ 2 : ; £299 °o Oo 

Vaughan & Davies . 298 90.0 

J. Davies : : = 2931,10% 0 

D. Jones 2 £2188 -2..O- yO 

DAVIES & JONES, “Pont Henry (accepted) 255:-.07% O 
LONDON. 


For Building a Front Block.of Offices and Chambers, at No. 63 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Mr.’ WILLIAM 
SIMMONS, Architect, 92 Long Acre, W.C. Quantities by 


Messrs. Nixon & Raven, 12 Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster. 
With Plastering In Trowelled , 
throughout in Stucco with In Keene's 
Robinson s Patent Cement Cement. 
: Cement. Angles. 
Ansdell & Co. $2 048 0 0 £508 less.. £226 less. 
W. Oldrey. . 1T:6575 O80 200 less. 150 more. 
Pawley : 11,4905 -O-7O 130 less. 210 more. 
Drake & Co. 11,037,°°0. [0 23 less. 124 more. 
W. Marriage 10,897 0.0 equal. equal. 
J. Chappell . 10,778 0 0 200 less. 116 more. 
John Bottrill 10,755 0.0 75 less. 250 more. 
Mark Gentry “ 9,975 © Oo 45 more. 185 more. 


“ Recommended to be accepted. 


For Alterations to No. 1 Truman’s Place, Stoke Newington, N. 


Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C 
J. Anley ; : % : é . £290 0 O 
Jackson & Todd 233 68 © 
W. Pringle ; ‘ ; Z Sieh 167 0 0 
S. Goodall. : ‘ 160. 0 O 


For Alterations to the nieces Kh Anglesea Public-house, 
Devonshire Street, Lisson Grove. Mr. R.A, .LEWCOCK, 


Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
Walker : : : : : Aeon O 
Roome . . Ba tN eka Me 
Anley 382 0. O 
Pringle S70... Oy 
Shurmur : : + GOO nes 
Marr 3 Ree Oe He Ne He, 
Jackson Sai odd A : Se GAPE Ore 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


‘Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 
IN ORDER TO PROVE THAT 


SPECIFICATIONS, PLANS, 
BILLS QUANTITIES, &C. 


Can be Copied in Lithographic style easily, quick'y, 
and cheaply by the Autocopyist, we take copies at low! 
rates for intending purchasers, &c. 

Excellent copies of the actual natural handwriting, sketches, 
programmes, plans (up to double elephant size, also on tracing 
ctl &c.), music, even type writing, in Der menen black, gold, 

Used at the House of Lor 
* AUTOCOPYISTY CO., 72 London Watt: London, and 


Prine tesa Street, Manchester, 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS | 
(Late WALKER & EMLEY), | 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
BENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), f 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
._ DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Cuaranteed Sharp and Clean. 


ea & Sons. 
ee SHINTS [RON WORKS 


B R \ S a0 e] ee uF eee stock of Dry !Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould= 
WrRoT IRONWORK of EVERY KIND. 
| WRoT IRON SASHES K CHSEMENT 
FIRE Proof K INSURANCE Doors. iy 


ECCLESIRSTICRL & DOMESTIC 
“FURNITURE. 
CATRLOGUES R-ESTIMATES en HPPLicyt \B 


“a | Large tock’ in Millwall Docks, or at much lower yrice aeteaiea 
ex “ship”’ within one month, 

| Sample of 10 bloeks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. 
| instamps. Estimate for ‘*laid complete ”’ on Sidon: of plan. 


ee yy ip 
yy oe ZA 
Chl: Yi Lia ae 


Yi 


| Also large stock of Dry 
Boards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 


| Va GERS 
: ‘Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. 


ings, Deals, xc. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE, ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY -PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS 


For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


: : é N v ECT. 
€.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. ( 6} ote Stand Lan, We : 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Wainscot, Uak, and Pitch Pine Floor 
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LONDON —continued. ; 
For Building St. Matthias Mission-house and Hall, 


Green. 
South Street, Finsbury. 
Pritchard & Son oo. ‘ . 
Woodward 3 ; : i 
' Brass & Son 
Gentry. ; 
Colls & Sons. 4 
Nightingale : 
KILBY & GAYFORD (accepted ee : 


for Additions and New Shop Front to Premises, No. 21 London 
Mr. E. C. BEAUMONT, Architect. 


Road, Forest Hill. 
A. SMITH EES) ) : ° 
C. Barnett’ . 4 “ 2 : 


¥or Disconnecting Drainage of Thirteen Houses, Bedford 
Park, Acton, from the Shallow to Deep Sewer. 


W. Strutton . , F : 
C. ROBERTS (accepted yo 3 é ‘ 


For Cupboard for Lambeth West, London School Board. 
Divisional Offices. 


N. Richards : i F : 
Pacriwys) . © : = 
G. M. Hammer & Co. ‘i F A 


Attendance Bourd. 


¥. Spencer & Co... 
Davis Bros. 

N. Snow 

G. B. Ash 

N. Richards . 

F. G. Hughes 3 
G. M. Hammer & Co. 
Wake & Dean 

‘T. Cruwys ‘ 
W. H. Lascelles & ica. : 

E. H. Sarjeant ; f ‘ 
Jenks & Wood . ° . 
‘Troughton & Co. . 


OKEHAMPTON. 


For Alterations to Premises, Fore Street, Okehampton. 


GENN, Okehampton (accepted) . ‘ 


“Messrs, WILLIAM REDD ALL & SON, Architects, ite) 


e e ° e 


Bethnal | For Building Two 


Bellamy, N orthampton . £1,490 0 O 
3 £15997 oO Jennings, Harborough, ., 5 » 4450 SOx 0 
‘ 1,980 0 oO Henson, Wellingborough at iy. 3 Ty330:/ 0.0 
1,973, 9 Jarman, Harborough. ie, ee x 1,238 10 oO 
0 AgQ4 50% -O Adams, West Haddon af ieee F 5236),13, O 
Mp + 1,899. ¥.O..5.0 Main & Dexter, Harborough ; 1,235, 10¢ 0 
‘ #/h4 1yO87in0O ftO Nicholls, Oakham 1,250 2 O10 
1,868 o o Hodges, Harborough I,I90 0 0 
Martin, Harborough . I,I4O 0: 0 
Roberts, Whetstone, Leicester . 1,075 0 O 
Norton, Sapcote B a i ee é ‘ 972 0 O 

s £190 18 *’o 

. SROs ae 1 


School ‘Board. 


LAWRENCE, Architect, Leighton Buzzard. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Villas, Market Harborough. Mr. J. tT 


NORTHFLEET. 


For Building Schools, Lawn Road, Northfleet, for the Gravesend 


Mr. A. L. Gu vs Architect. 


£120 18 © W. Nightingale, Gravesend £4; 799 0 O 
115 11° 6 Bunning & Sons, Maidstone 4,650 0 Oo 
H. Knight, Dover Road, Northfleet . 4,540 O O 
Jonas Hill, The Terrace, Gravesend - 4,394 9 O 
T. Knight, Sidcup. 3,992 0 O 
FEU elton W. & E. Wallis, Pelham Road, "Gravesend 3,749 0. 0 
Bi 10.0.8 Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road . : ath ou? 85500 He 
ant Bui 5S Russell & Homersham, Swanscombe : 3,329, 0 0 
Ry gi NOTTINGHAM. 
: -y I 1 6) For Enlargement of Board Schools, Alfreton Road, Notting- 
ah ben. Qir G ham. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
Bats toate) HENRY Bott (accepted) . i £1,050) 0"""0 
OLF8 1B Total estimated cost of buildings, fittings, &c., 6/. 115, 2d. 
0 18 6 per scholar. 
e “ 2 WALSALL. 
fe) 14 tr | For Building School Board Offices, Bradford Street, Walsall. 
Wrses F451 Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Walsall. 
Pee Outas 6 BATE, Dudley (accepted) . . £1,650 0 oO 
.* O27 10 Fifteen tenders received. 
‘ RiahOuLe.O 


on-Tyne. 


- «£249 8 9 


A. SMITH (accepted) . ° ‘ . ‘ 


WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, 
For Alterations to the Stephenson Board Schools, Wallsend- 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brzts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Czsrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TABLEs, upon application. 


"Y OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


7 Prices quoted on ebuticattart for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Qnarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F, BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. S. PHILLIPS. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


We Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
‘Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


-Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
ented — Non-rolsonous — uives no otain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH. 


BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co.,Limited, Bethnal Green, E.. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, &'CO., Lp., CornsHaM, WILTs. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


— 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


Beg to call attention litt 
o their 


LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK 
OF i 
For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &e, 
ONLY ADDRESS: — 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), EG 


POPC COO 006000000500 05 COO COS 4F0SOOOO 


SIMPLEX EAP 


SeSOCVee 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * « «***x* 
**ee 4% x SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required, 
No Zinc, |[RoN, oR Putty USeEb. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


wre 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE), * * * * # 
SPSS SCOOPS SOS SSSSESSTSHCSVOSSCSCEOSESOSOHEE) 


AD re 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
3 QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which areso 


much sought afer by Architeets for Medsions; Churehes, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings onaccount of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSOOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("Cisnterwen'.SO-"South Wales. 
| cgeaeceeniuaianianideasian, emamcaniniianniantenteneninmaninmmens 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Wo Skilled Labour required. 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
STORAGE CO., Lim. 
4. Great Winchester St., London, E.C. 


Under the H.R.H. 
Patronage of THE PRINCE, 
H.M. OF 
THE QUEEN. WALES 
H.B.H. (By 
pene Appointment) 
CONSORT. &e, &e. 


LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS. 


Founded in 1841 for the exclusive production of HIGH-CLASS 
PARQUETRY. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 RACER STREET, W. 
Works—45 GRovE Lane, CAMBERWELL, 8.E., where all 
communications, should be addressed. 
| STEAM WORKS—S FORD, E,. 

¥.B.—Competitions respectfully declined, 
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WALTON. ‘ 
For Erection of Foresters’ Hall and Two Shops, with Dwelling- 
houses under, at Walton, Suffolk. Messrs. ROBERT T. 
ORR & SON, Architects, 18 Providence Street, Ipswich. 
Quantities not supplied. 


Pp. J. S. Cooney, Dovercourt . ° ° £2100 "0" <0 
C. Bonett, Ipswich’ . $ A 3 ‘ 1,845 © 0 
R. S. Smith, Ipswich - ° : s 1,599 0 © 
Cc. A. Wyatt, Ipswich . - : ¥,530);,0°.0 
D. Thurman, Walton F 1,464 8 o 
J. B. & F. Bennett, Ipswic 1,400. 0 0 
A. Coe, Ipswich : ; 1,952 101.0 
T. Wawman, Felixstowe . E205. 4,0:..-0 
Fox & Wallis, Walton : 2 ; eI, 250.0%. 
T. Ward, Felixstowe . : : 4 : fat E256 Ou. 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


A HANDSOME brass eagle lectern has just been presented 
10 the parish church of St. John, Waterloo Road. It is of 
Classic design, with richly foliated capital and chased and 
engraved pedestal. The eagle stands on a ball, on which is 
engraved a suitable inscription. The work was carried out by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and Birmingham, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. Charles Henman. 

THE tender of Wilkes’ Patent Metallic Paving Company of 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E.C., has been accepted by 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, for paving the whole of 
the platforms at their Norwich Thorpe station, upwards of 5,000 
square yards in extent. 

Messrs. GEARY & WALKER, of Manchester, have laid 
their wood-block flooring in the new Independent Methodist 
Sunday Schools at Oldham. 

THE Supply Department, or Merchants’ Business, at 
ir Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., of Messrs. Woodhouse 
& Kawson’s electrical business, for the sale to merchants, 
shippers, and the trade of all descriptions of electrical goods, 
was transferred, on the 26th inst., to the Woodhouse & Rawson 
Electric Supply Company cf Great Britain, Limited, with a 
registered capital of 100,000/7. Messrs. O. E. Woodhouse and 
F, L. Rawson will act as managing directors. Messrs. Wood- 
‘house & Rawson, of 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
will still continue to undertake electric light installations, as 


heretofore, and the Woodhouse & Rawson Electric Maufactur- 
ing Co., Limited, of Cadby Hall Works, Kensington, the 
manufacture of electrical goods. 


LAW LIBRARY, MANCHESTER. 


A NEw library building of four storeys has recently been opened 
in Kennedy Street, Manchester, for the Manchester Incorporated 
Law Library Society. The basement is used for the storage of 
old books : the ground floor contains the books in circulation ; 
the first floor is used as a members’ reading-room, and the 
second floor for meetings of law stydents. The front is faced 
with Pillough stone, and is designed in the Early Decorated 
style. Owing to the narrowness of the streets, both at the front 
and back, an unusual amount of window-surface is obtained. 
This is, however, arranged for, without sacrificing an’ appear- 
ance of stability in the building, by recessing the windows 
somewhat deeply, and forming boldly-projecting piers between 
them. The contract was taken by Councillor Holt, of Cheetham, 
for the sum of 2,4657, and the works have been completed 
within that sum. The brickwork was done by Mr. Healey, of 
Salford ; the stonework by Mr. Kirkham; the furniture and 
decorations by Messrs. Goodall & Co., of Manchester; the 
stained glass by Mr. S. Evans, of Birmingham ; and the mosaic 
work by Messrs. E. Smith & Co., of. Coalville. The architect 
is Mr. Thomas Hartas, of Manchester. rer 


BLUE HEAT OF IRON AND STEEL. 


At the tenth ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers held on Tuesday, the paper read was on “ The 
Injurious Effect of a Blue Heat on Steel and Iron,” by Mr. 
C. E. Stromeyer, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 

It was stated that, in spite of the many excellent qualities 
possessed by mild steel, many engineers considered it a 
treacherous material." They were able to adduce numerous 
instances in which steel-plates and bars had failed, in their 
opinion, in an unaccountable manner. In nearly all such cases 
a cursory examination brought out the fact that the plates in 
question had been subjected to bending or hammering while 
hot, and there could be little doubt that, while they were being 
worked, these plates were at a blue heat, or, as smiths and 


J. M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM ‘STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C.. 


CARTON-PIERAE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
(WORKS, 
Charles Street, Islington Green, N. 


vs STONE CARVING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


AINTIN 
PERMANENT. 


Received the SILVER MEDAL at the! Designs and Estimates Free of Charge. 
Inventions Exhibition. 
The ONLY AWARD given for 


DECORATIONS ON GLASS. 


cen hy! SG < I < y RN BD, ra i 
iy SES) = =f oe Sate coca r % y SS = SS x i 
DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 


FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC, 


ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS 


| DECORATIVE WORK 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
Yemoval by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of 
cleaning, This has confined the Decoration to very 
limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 
becomes available in endless variety. 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Seraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED 
GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 


Executed to any Design and Size, at 
very moderate Prices. 


J. MM, BOEK BINDER, 
Decorafive Arf Sfudio, 


14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


lt can be usd to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 
in halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In room decoration it can 
~be applied wherever light effccts are required. For the 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


Monwmnental Brasses. 


—EEEE, 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


23, 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W, 


Designs and estimates on applicatfon, 


‘Fut! particulars, with designs and prices, can be obtained 
0n application. 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, 


1a GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
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boiler-makers termed it, a black heat. It should by this time | 
be well known that such treatment was the most injurious to 
which steel could possibly be subjected, and therefore such 
failures could not be properly regarded as unaccountable. Iron 
possessed the same peculiarity, but being less ductile than 
steel, similar failures were not so glaring. 

The author then mentioned cases in which plates, both of 
iron and of steel, had failed without this treatment, although 
the quality of the material was good, according to the usual 
tests. Three hundred and thirty experiments had been made 
in connection with the subject of the paper, and consisted 
mainly of bending and of tension-tests. 

It appeared that the limit of elasticity of both iron and steel 
was raised by repeated tension-testing. In some cases the limit 
rose above the original breaking-stress, although the ultimate 
breaking stress was only slightly affected. The total elonga- 
tion was reduced by previous mechanical operations, while the 
contraction varied considerably. A test-piece which had been 
shortened when cold showed a reduction of the elastic limit, but 
another piece which had been shortened when hot showed an 
increase. 

By the expression “blue heat ” the author meant to include 
all those temperatures which produced discolorations (ranging 
from light straw to blue) of the surfaces of bright steel or of 
iron. 

The author showed that steel which had been bent cold, 
either once or twice, would stand almost as many subsequent 
bends as the original test-pieces. But if the same material was 
bent once while blue-hot, it lost a great deal of its ductility. 
Out of twelve samples, in which two preliminary hot bends 
were made, nine broke with a single blow of a hammer, and the 
other three only stood one or two subsequent bends. Thin 
Lowmoor iron did not break quite so easily, but supported 
about one-half the original number of bends. 

The experiments all pointed unmistakably to the great 
danger incurred if iron or steel were worked at a blue heat. 
The difference between good iron and mild steel seemed to 
be—that iron broke more readily than steel while being bent ; 
that iron suffered more permanent injury than steel by cold | 
working, but that if it had successfully withstood bending when 
hot, there was little probability of its flying to’ pieces when cold, 
like mild steel. 

It was a common practice amongst boiler-makers to “take 


the chill out of a plate” if it required a little setting, or to set a 
flanged plate before it was cold. This was nothing else 


than working*it blue-hot, and should not be allowed. All 
hammering or bending of iron and steel should be avoided, unless 
they were either cold or red-hot. Where this was impossible, and 
where the plate or bar had not broken while blue-hot, it should 
be subsequently annealed. It was satisfactory to learn that, 
since the introduction of mild steel, a practice had been 
gaining ground amongst boiler-makers, which must have the 
effect of guarding against such failures, and should be en- 
couraged. It consisted in the cessation of work as soon as a 
plate, which had been red-hot, became so cool that the mark 
produced by rubbing a hammer-handle or other piece of wood 
over it would not glow. A plate which was not hot enough to 
produce this effect, yet too hot to be touched by hand, was most 
probably blue-hot, and should under no circumstances be 
hammered or bent. 

The theory that local heating of a plate set up strains 
which sometimes caused failures, did not appear to be sup- 
ported by the experiments. But it was doubtful whether the 
proposal to locally re-heat a plate which had been worked when 
hot, in order to anneal this part, should be carried out. Several 
test-pieces were made red-hot or blue-hot, and then were 
slowly cooled, by holding one of their edges in cold water. As 
might have been expected, the medium-hard steel lost much of 
its ductility. The other steels and the iron were not greatly 
affected. 

The author concluded by suggesting that the question should 
be further investigated, and that steel manufacturers should 
endeavour to ascertain whether every quality of steel was made 
permanently brittle by being worked at a blue heat, or whether 
this was independent of the various impurities contained in it; 
and also whether prolonged exposure to a blue heat could pro- 
duce the same effect. 


UTILISATION OF SLAG. 


THE work of improving the Lower Ouse, for which powers 
were recently obtained by the Aire and Calder Navigation, has 
been making very satisfactory progress up to within the last few 
weeks, during which they have been somewhat retarded by the 
state of the weather. It is being carried out in three sections. 
The lower section, which is now in hand, deals with that part of 
the river running between Swinefleet and Whitgift. The plan 
adopted is to mark out the line of the waterway by means of 
piles driven into the bed of the stream at a distance of about 
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80 feet apart, and to erect a training wall along the line so 
staked out. It was found by the engineer, Mr. W. H. 
Bartholomew, C.E., that stone was available within a distance 
of seven or eight miles from the river, but that the cartage was 
likely to involve a very considerable expenditure. In conse- 
quence of this it was decided to utilise the slag which lies in 
such enormous quantities on Tees-side, and which the iron- 
masters are extremely anxious to rid themselves of. This slag has 
been greatly used in the improvements which have been made 
in the river Tees during recent years. Mr. Bartholomew has 
devised an excellent and inexpensive method of conveying the 
material from the Tees to the Ouse. It is shipped in sea- 
going steam “hoppers,” brought down the Tees, along the 
coast, up the Humber, and on arriving at the site of the im- 


provements in the Ouse is discharged at the points marked by | 


the piles, and thus the training walls are being made. The 
method adopted has worked very satisfactorily, and the 
expectations of the engineer have been fully realised. Plans 
for the second section of the works have already been deposited 
with the Board of Trade, whose sanction is anticipated in the 
usual course. The works will result in the deepening of the 
river, the reclamation. of large tracts of land, and in a vast 
improvement of the waterway between Leeds andthe sea. A 
misunderstanding has recently arisen between the Navigation 
and some of the Goole shipowners concerning the tolls charged 
in respect of these improvements ; but it is probable that the 
matter will very soon be amicably settled. The company are 
at present carrying out some important works at the Goole 
Docks, including the erection of a lock which is estimated to 
cost about 60,000/. 


WATER-SUPPLY WORKS. 


As the season approaches for carrying out works of water supply, 
it is not inopportune to call attention to a firm whose name has 
long been successfully associated with this branch of business. 
The reputation of Mr. Charles Hett, the proprietor of the 
Ancholme Ironworks, Brigg, is well known, and has been 
deservedly attained by the success of his specialties and their 
undoubted excellence and efficiency. The verdict of clients 
(who have found their patronage has not been misplaced) is the 
crucial test of success that is to be lasting. Mr. Hett has been, 
also, so long established in business that no more experienced 
engineer could be wished for questions which are simple in them- 


selves to an expert, but which may involve a person in con- 
siderable. trouble and useless expenditure if he’ seeks to solve 
them without the aid of practical experience. Water being a 
one chief essential of life and health, it is an axiom that when a 
man intends to build a house he must make his water supply a 
primary consideration. But instances frequently occur where 
it is desirable to utilise a site at a distance from water, and this 
by reason of other special conveniences or advantages— 
because it is dryer and more airy, or is more sheltered, or for 
the beauties of the landscape, &c. All these considerations 
influence the choice of site in regard to buildings, from an 
‘unpretentious house to mansions, colleges, and all kinds of 
institutions for public and private purposes. The immediate 
vicinity of water does not in these days exercise the same 
weight with building owners, because apparatus has been so 
perfected that water can be brought to the building from any 


_ reasonable distance without any unreasonable expense or further 


outlay than the first cost of the undertaking. In many cases 
also where the site of the building yields water, the supply is 
neither sufficient nor as pure as could be wished, and in such 
cases we constantly find persons are only too glad to bring a 
pure and abundant water supply to their dwellings from sources 
in their neighbourhood. And this, as we have said before, is 
now a matter of no difficulty and small expense, the advantages 
of which in point of health and comfort would far outweigh 
more costly operations to obtain them. As local circumstances 
differ so widely great consideration has been given so as to 
arrange suitable apparatus for the different conditions and 


_ positions of the sources of the supply in relation to the building 
| to be supplied. The particular local circumstances will always 


be the best guide to determine the particular kind of apparatus 
and the particular self-acting motive power, whether wind, 
water, &c. 

The following works, which have lately been carried out by 


| Mr. Hett, will sufficiently illustrate this :—Appleby Vicarage, 


near Brigg, for the Rev. J. E. Cross, ram ; Acre House, near. 


Caistor, for Mr. Robert Brooks, ram ; Blackwell Mill, near 
Buxton, for the Midland Railway Company, turbine and pumps; 
Branston Grange and Long Hills, for Mr. H. Grimes, wheel 
and pumps ; Burton Agnes Hall, for Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., 
wheel-pump ; Denne Park, near Horsham, for Mrs. Evers- 
field, wheel-pump ; Glenville, near Cork, for Dr. Hudson, ram ; 
Landscape, New Ross, for Mr. R. Usher, ram; Middleton 
Dale, Derbyshire, for Messrs. Fairbairn & Co., ram ; Naseby 
Woolleys, near Rugby, for Captain Ashby, Ashby, two rams ; 
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Hooton Levet Hall, near Rotherham, for Mr. W. F. Hoyle, up the viaduct piers to their full height. The foundations have 
wheel-pump; Hundon, near Caistor, for Mr. J. Lancaster, occupied almost exactly three years, a remarkably short time 
ram; Ombersley, near Worcester, for Mr. Burrows, ram; when the difficulties which have been encountered are con- 
Oldbury Farm, near Worcester, for Mr. Phillips, ram; sidered. Six of the large piers have been founded in water 
Plas-Tiron, near Conway, North Wales, for Mr. James Travis, from 50 to 80 fect in depth, or, what is quite as difficult a 
ram; Redbourn Hill Ironworks, for the Redbourn Hill Iron | matter, have been carried through water and mud to that 
and Coal Company (Limited), gravity ; Roche Abbey and Bully | depth. Only with the help of the most modern appliances 
Tree Hill Farms, for the Earl of Scarborough, wheel-pump ; | could this have been attempted, or, if attempted, carried out 
Rothwetl, for the Earl of Yarborough, wheel-pump; Slate | expeditiously. To give some idea of the magnitude of the work 
House, for Mr. R. Trafford, gravity; Thrumpton Hall, near | involved, we may mention that the foundations have absorbed 
Derby, for the Rev. P. Douglas, turbine and pumps; Twigmoor, | about 120,000 cubic yards of concrete and rubble masonry, and 
for Major Sutton, gravity ; Wimwick Warren, near Rugby, for | 400,000 cubic feet of granite, besides considerable quantities of 
Captain Ainsworth, two rams; Weirfield House, Penistone, | iron, steel, and other materials. Asa consequence of the com- 
near Sheffield, Dr. Watson, ram; Wykeham Hall, for Mr. J. L. | pletion of the foundations, we understand that Mr. P. W. Meik, 
Fcytche, wheel-pump ; Armyn Hall, near Howden, the seat of | who (under the chief engineers, Messrs. Fowler & Baker) has 
the Hon. Edward Hood; Colden Common, for Mr. Munroe; | had charge of this part of the works, will very shortly leave 
Haverholme Priory, near Sleaford, for the Hon. H. E. G. | Queensferry. His successor will be Mr. F. E. Cooper, at 
Finch-Hatton, M.P. present on the London staff of Messrs. Fowler & Baker. Mr. 
Space will not admit now of a description of the various | Meik has been presented with a gold watch by the members o 
systems, but for all practical purposes we recommend an | both engineers’ and contractors’ staffs. 
examination of the catalogues and tables furnished by Mr. Hett. 
The graduated tables are the result of careful and patient com- 
pilation, and they present to the reader an easily understood 
ready reckoner, so to speak. These systematic calculations THE PLUMBING TRADE. 
set forth in gradation the scale of apparatus in relation to the 
circumstances of the water source, its position, the body of A MEETING of master and journeymen plumbers was held at 
water, depth, velocity of flow, &c, as also in regard to the the Guildhall on Monday to consider, with the Court of the 
volume of water to be supplied, &c. Of the efficiency and Plumbers’ Company, certain resolutions of the general council 
success of Mr. Hett’s self-acting water machinery, with the appointed by the Plumbers’ Company to give practical effect to 
many late improvements he has made, we need not add any the decision of the conference of metropolitan and provincial 
more. plumbers in October 1884, in order to secure the greater 
‘ efficiency of plumbing and draining-work in connection with 
dwelling-houses. There-was a numerous attendance. Mr. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE FORTH BRIDGE, George Shaw, Master of the Plumbers’ Company, occupied the 


chair. The resolutions referred to were to the effect that the 
THE large caisson which so unfortunately capsized on New | Plumbers’ Company be requested to establish.a system of regis- 
Year’s Day 1885, and was successfully floated again about three | tration of plumbers within the City of London, and within a 
months ago, has since then been rapidly sunk in its proper posi- | circuit of seven miles thereof, the register to include masters 
tion by the compressed air process. The boulder clay which forms | and journeymen; that plumbers admitted to the register be 
the foundation of all the large piers at the South Queensferry side | entitled to’ use the letters ‘‘ R.P.” (Registered Plumber) after 
was reached about a week ago, and the caisson will very soon | their names; and that the Court reserve the right to remove 
reach its final level. As all the other piers are above high | names from the register in cases of proved misrepresentation 
water, this practically completes the foundations of the bridge, | or other gross misconduct injurious to the trade and the public. 
and the work for the future is confined to the steel work, with | After a lengthened discussion, in which there was a general 
the exception of the small amount of masonry required to carry | consensus of opinion that the proposed registration would be 
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not only an advantage to the masters and the men, but a pro- 
tection to the public against bad workmanship, it was unant- 
mously agreed that the Plumbers’ Company should be requested 
to open such a register, that the names and addresses of the 
plumbers registered be published weekly during the months of 
March, April, and May in the chief technical and daily news- 
papers, and periodically afterwards as the Plumbers’ Company 
may decide ; and the fees payable on registration were fixed at 
two guineas for masters and Ios. 6d. for the men, with an 
annual payment, the amount of which is to be determined by the 
general council. 

Under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, a meeting of the 
general council which has been formed under the auspices of 
the Plumbers’ Company, to carry out certain reforms and 
improvements in the plumbing trade, was held on Wednesday 
in the library at the Guildhall. Earl Fortescue, Mr. G. Shaw, 
Master of the Plumbers’ Company, Mr. Philip Magnus, Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, architect to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Mr. Hard- 
castle, M.P., were also present. The Lord Mayor said that the 
meeting had been called for the purpose of considering and, if 
thought fit, adopting certain recommendations from the meeting 
of the representatives of the plumbing trade on Monday last. 
Among these were that the registration in the provinces of 
plumbers and the organisation of provincial boards of examiners 
of plumbing work should be deferred for future consideration, 
pending the opening of the system in the London district. He 
moved that that recommendation should be adopted. Con- 
siderable discussion ensued. Mr. Maguire, of Dublin, expressed 


the hope that the system would be as rapidly as possible | 


introduced into the provinces, as if the London plumbers 
alone enjoyed the privilege of registration for any length 
of time beyond their provincial brethren, the latter would 
be placed at a great disadvantage. Mr. G. Shaw explained, 
in answer to this observation, that it would be quite possible 
before the introduction of the system into the provinces for any 
provincial plumber to make application to the London regis- 
tration court for a certificate of efficiency. Mr. Philip Magnus 
said he thought it would be more satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned if the words “ But that the extension of the system to 
the provinces be not long delayed” were added to the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Lord Mayor. The motion for this addi- 
tion was then carried. The desirability of introducing a Bill 
into Parliament to secure the object of the movement was then 
discussed. . Ear] Fortescue said he thought it would be better 
if, instead of introducing a Bill, the council had an interview 


with the Local Government Board authorities, and obtained 
their permission for the insertion of a clause in the proposed 
Local Government Reform Bill to give effect to the action 
which had been taken by the Plumbers’ Company. ‘The two 
questions were so closely associated, that if they were intro- 
duced together considerable trouble and difficulty would be 
obviated. It was eventually resolved that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be approached on the subject. The appoint- 
ment of the deputation was left in the hands of the Plumbers’ 
Company. : 


THE VENTILATION OF: SEWERS. 


EVER since 1849 the question of the ventilation and cleansing 
of the sewers of London has occupied the serious attention of 
the sanitary authorities. In that year the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers determined to construct no more gratings 
in the gutters (the only existing means of ventilation), because 
they were positively dangerous ; and, following upon a series of 
experiments conducted by Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Bazalgette, 
the system of ventilating sewers by means of road-shafts with 
surface gratings was adopted, and has now become almost 
universal. Of late years, however, complaints have been 
received by the Metropolitan Board of Works from almost 
every district authority in the metropolis upon the nuisance and 
injury to health caused by the noxious gases rising from the 
shafts in the roadway. In July 1877 a committee was em- 
powered to consider the whole question of sewer ventilation in 
the metropolis. The results of the investigations of the com- 
mittee, together with important suggestions as to the future 
management and arrangement of the sewage and sewers of 
London,,have just been issued in a voluminous and interesting 
document. A series of questions have been addressed to the 
whole of the vestries and district boards, and the answers’ con- 
tain a vast amount of valuable information upon the subject 
under consideration. 
for by the decomposition of substances passing through or 
deposited in the sewers. Much less gas is evolved when 
the temperature of the sewer is low and a considerable 
quantity of water is flowing through. The discharge into 
sewers of specially offensive trade refuse gives rise to 
particularly objectionable gas. Although such discharges are 
offences against the Metropolis Local Management Act, they 
are committed to a large extent, and the difficulty of detecting 
them is great. To remedy these nuisances and defects it is 
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proposed that provision shall be made for frequently flushing 
sewers in dry weather. This is held to be the first and most 
important provision for the proper management of the sewers. 
The whole of the sewers north of the Thames and a part ot the 
southern sewers can at present be only artificially flushed with 
water, which has to be purchased from the water companies, 
and the efficient flushing can under such circumstances only be 
carried out at great cost, the quotations varying between 6d. 
and 9d. per 1,000 gallons. It is pointed out that the sudden 
flushing of the sewers would, if no special ventilation was 
provided, force the gas through the traps into the house, and 
thus imperil the health of the householders. Several systems, 
including surface ventilation, large separate shafts with heat 
applied to force the gas outwards, and also pipes and shafts 
without heat have been considered, and it is thought that the 
system proposed by the City Commissioners of Sewers to con- 
struct shafts attached to each house, taking care to carry them 
well above the roof, would be the best to adopt, because every 
additional opening in a sewer gives greater opportunity for 
fresh air to enter it, and if the sewer is well constructed and 
well flushed, and has a large number of openings, the air that 
escapes will be comparatively innocuous. The committee also 
suggest that a preparation of permanganic.acid is useful in 
deodorising gas before reaching the surface. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS, SALTAIRE. 


A MEMORIAL of the late Sir Titus Salt is now being erected at 
Saltaire in the form of a science and art school, where, in 
addition to drawing, painting, 
art generally will be taught. 
house-painting, 
jects of instruction. The Queen Anne style has been adopted, 
but the. lighting of the studios necessitated a special treat- 
ment of the north front. The governors have spared no 
pains to secure a good plan. Other schools have been visited : 
the best authorities have been consulted. Sir John Millais 
has shown a warm interest in the undertaking, and his advice 
was very freely given. The windows of all the art studios 
are to be of the same pattern as that which lights his own 
studio. 

In the principal frontage on each side of the entrance is a 


Tapestry, canvas, card, and 


and physical science, decorative | 


carpentry, wood-carving, will also be sub- | 


gable, and then behind it, rising to a height of 55 feet, appears 
the roof of the museum, with the smoke and ventilation flues 
treated as pinnacles. On the centre gable, above the entrance, 
the centre stone bears the inscription, “Erected as a memorial 
to the late Sir Titus Salt, Baronet, 1886.” The gable on the 
north side carries the word “School of Art.” As this indicates, 
the school of art is placed on this side of the building. The 
school of science is on the south side, and the gable there 
signifies the fact in a similar manner. Generally speaking, the 
whole of the building is to be constructed of materials in their 
natural state. No plaster whatever will be used. The exterior 
will be of pitch-faced and clean-cut wall stones from the 
quarries in the neighbourhood, with boasted ashlar dressings. 
The whole of the interior will be lined with red pressed brick, 
the reveals of the doors and windows being treated with 
moulded brick. The ceilings will be covered with boarding 
laid in pattern. The floors of the basement will be composed 
of wood blocks, also laid in pattern, and resting upon a con- 
crete bed. 

The schools have two floors, viz., basement and ground- 
floor. The level of the site being so much below Exhibition 
Road, the ground-floor proper has been raised ten steps in the 
centre, and this has had the effect of bringing the whole of the 
rooms on the basement completely out of the ground. Indeed, 
the rooms and workshops on the basement, for all practical 
purposes, will be lighted as well as the rooms above them. 
The basement will be entered from the Institute by a corridor 
which will run under Exhibition Road from the gymnasium, 
which is in the basement of the Institute. On the right and 
left of this entrance to the new schools are ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s cloak-rooms. Turning to the left, or to the north 
side, one comes first to a workshop, 36 feet by 35 feet. This 
is in the north-west corner of the basement. Proceeding, then, 
along the north side, the visitor passes next into a modelling- 
room, 30 feet by 26 feet. Two more workshops, each 30 feet 


| by 26 feet, follow on the same side, and the north-east corner 


of the basement is reached, where there is a large workshop, 

capable of subdivision, but the total dimensions of which are 
52 feet by 26 feet. Adjoining this, in the south-east corner of 
the building, is the metallurgical-room, which is of similar 
capacity.. The main portion of the south side of the basement 
is occupied by a fine workshop, 784 feet long by 30 feet wide. 
Then in the south-west corner is a workshop which corresponds 
with that on the opposite side of the entrance, the first room on 
the left as we enter. The centre of the basement is occupied 
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by a large room, 77 feet by 4o feet, into which all the work- 
shops open. The workshops on the east side will be rendered 
entirely fireproof with iron, and they will be utilised for teach- 
ing carpentry and joinery to the youth of the district. Wood- 
carving will also be done here, the governors being already in 
negotiation for a teacher. Preparations are also being made 
for instruction in metallurgy, while physiology, the laws of 
health, zoology, and other subjects, which are enumerated, will 
be taken in hand. 

The ground-floor, or aS it may be better called, the upper 
storey, has two main divisions. On the north side is the school 
of art ; on the south the school of science. The visitor entering 
this floor from the Institute -will ordinarily pass through the 
subway or corridor, which has been described. Coming from 
the street, or from the Institute by the less direct route, he 
ascends the front steps and finds. himself in a handsome 
entrance vestibule. The vestibule will be laid with Italian 
mosaic, both the floor and the dados of the walls. On the left 
of the entrance are the ticket-office and the secretary’s office. 
The visitor, following a similar course to that adopted on the 
basement, will find himself on turning to the left or north side 
in a large, well-lighted room, 46 feet by 35 feet, which is to. be 
devoted to model and freehand drawing. It is the largest room 
on this, the art, side of the building. It receives its light from 
one of. the five large windows which are peculiar to this 
frontage of the building. The windows are of plate glass, with 
very thin copper divisions. Each is 16 feet 6 inches high, and 
12 feet wide. The model for them was found in the window of 
Sir John Millais’s own studio, and Sir John himself recom- 
mended the imitation. 
the model and freehand-room, the visitor enters the antique 
studio, 30 feet by 26 feet, which, like each of the five studios, 
has one of the Jarge windows to itself. It should be mentioned 
here that on this floor, as on the basement, all the rooms afford 
communication with one another, and all afford communication 
with the large central room or hall. Next to the antique 
studio is the shading studio, of similar dimensions to the 
antique studio, and adjoining this is the painting studio, 
which is equal in gize to each of the last two. Then in the 
north-east corner is the art master’s studio, 26 feet by 16 feet. 
Next on the east side is the mechanical drawing-room, 35 feet 


by 26 feet, and this completes the accommodation for the | 
school of art. A science-room, 52 feet by 26 feet, occupies the” 


southern half of the east frontage, while the main portion of the 
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laboratory, 67 feet by 30 feet, which will give accommodation 
at present for forty-eight students, though a larger number can 
be accommodated if necessary. This apartment is fitted up 
with draught cupboards, which communicate with the large 
ventilating shaft, so that all noxious gases are at once drawn off. 
At the west end of the laboratory is a balance-room, 12 feet 
square, and by the side of it a science-master’s room, 14 feet by 
12 feet. In the south-west corner of the building is a lecture- 
theatre, 44 feet by 36 feet, which will be fitted up in the most 
complete style with pitch pine benches, science-table, a pre- 
paration-room, 26 feet by ro feet (not included in our measure- 
ment of the theatre itself), draught cupboards and boards, and 
soon. In the centre of the building on this floor is a handsome 
museum, 78 feet by 40 feet. This will be lighted by clerestory 
windows on the two sides and two large windows in the gable, 
which will be filled with stained glass specially designed. In 
this museum it is intended to place all the casts required for 
the various studios opening out of it, as well as the apparatus, 
some of it of a costly character, used in the lecture-theatre, the 
laboratory, and science-rooms. ‘The casts will run upon wheels, 
so that they can be easily moved to and fro. The floor will be 
of pitch pine, suitable for the purposes for which it is more 
especially designed, and also for entertainments and other 
occasions. At the east end of the museum will be an organ, 
occupying a space of 20 feet by Io feet, by Messrs. Brindley & 
Foster, of Sheffield. 

The roof of the new building will be covered with West- 
moreland slates. The ceiling of the museum will be formed of 


: | circular wood ribs, springing from moulded corbels, between 
Coming along the north side out of | 


the ribs being bands of ornamental tilework. ‘The clerestory 
windows are 7 feet high by 5 feet 6 inches wide. Between the 


roof and the moulded brickwork of the walls is a handsome - 


pierced cornice in wood. The studios have also open roofs 
with moulded and dressed timbers. Their ceilings and the 
ceilings of the science rooms are all 22 feet high. The latter 
have windows in each pier, and also have ceiling lights, so that 
they are equally well lighted from the back as from the front- 
The heating of the new schools will be done by Messrs. Con- 
stantine, of Manchester, on the same principle as has been 
adopted in the Manchester Exchange. The apparatus has 
sate the most successful and economical of the kind ever 
evised. 


Rapid progress is being made with the new building. 


ea: é | Operations proceed before sunrise and after sunset by the 
south side of the building on this floor is taken up by a spacious | 
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Mawson, has given great satisfaction to the governors. | bottom is reached. Describing then the building of founda- 
Messrs. William Ives & Co. are busy executing the masons’ | tions, for cube founds, it was shown that a careful plan of these 
and brickwork, and the whole structure is rapidly rising. is necessary, or racebond will surely occur—it may be just 
where a concentrated load will be, Where there is a row of 

piers the footings must equal what would be the area of 

founds were it carried right uninterruptedly on as for a 

FOUNDATIONS, wall; but, if their general depth is great enough, inverted 

arches may be formed, or iron beams may be employed, but in 

At the fourth of this session’s course of lectures delivered to | either case they must be as strong as if used as an arch or 
the Glasgow Architectural Association, the paper on “ Founda- | lintel to span such opening between piers. In concrete 
tions” was read by the president, Mr. J. M. Chalmers, in | founds the Portland cement should have a tensile strength of 
the unavoidable absence of the author, Mr. David Barclay, | 350 lbs. per square inch after one day’s exposure in the air and 
F.R.IL.B.A. It was said that before erecting buildings of any | seven in water, and the aggregate must be clean. Broken 
importance trial bores are necessary, and the caution was | bricks with the mortar adhering would not do, as they absorb 
given that these must be deep enough, as often unsuspected | the moisture of the mortar too quickly ; even clean bricks 
strata of moss or mud prove treacherous. The proportion of | should be wetted. The concrete should be laid in one layer, 
the breadth of footings to the thickness and weight of wall | and when the workmen leave off for the night should be staged, 
depends on the nature of the ground, and such should be equal- | so as to form a splice with the new portion. Drains should 
ised on both sides of the wall’s centre of gravity. A ready | never be allowed to cut the foundation right through. Draw- 
method of finding by experiment the likely subsidence to be | ings can be given showing how a sufficient . strength of 
provided against on any particular site is by weighting a brick | found may be kept under the drains. To let these cut the 
set on end with others whose weight is known, tilla pressure found is not only to invite a settlement but an upward 
per square inch is obtained equal to that of proposed building, | pressure of the soil, which will fracture the drain-pipe itself. 
as found by calculation. In building upon rock no other footing No building should be begun on a concrete found earlier 
than the breadth of wall itself is required. The rock is much than a fortnight after laying. Brickwork is often used for 
better cut to level stages, rather than pieced up with concrete, foundations, built with cement mortar of the proportions of one 
for then it is like a bevelled stone upon another, and soaslip part cement to three of sand, and the scarpments 23 inches 
may be anticipated, and also because water is generally found each, which gives the footing a projection of half its height. 
at the rock surface, which washes away the cement from the | The outer courses should be headed, and all joints and beds 


concrete ere it sets. Boulder clay forms an excellent bottom, | not less than half an inch thick, This must be watched, as 
but the trenches must be carefully drained, else the surface of | bricks being cheaper than the mortar the tendency will be to 
these will become spongy; and so squeezed to the sides, and | make the joints too fine, and when the bricks are built almost 
permit a subsidence. In sandy soils the ordinary drains should | hard to hard hollow spaces are the result, which accounts for 
be more than carefully attended to, as any leaky joints supply many damp walls ; so grouting, though not recommended in 
the water to wash away the sand. When made-up ground is | itself, is yet a safeguard against this. It is important that the 
built upon, the founds must not only be of extra breadth, but | best picked bricks of the kiln should be used, though these cost 
strong longitudinally, and so act as a girder to prevent un- | 2s. Gd. per thousand extra, and preference should be given to 
equal settlement, and thereafter the building should be carried those made of raised clay dug up the winter previous and 
up equally all round. This must be insisted on, as the trades- | exposed to frost, as those made with clay taken direct from the 
men’s custom of building up one section so that the joists may surface always burst in flakes. This class of foundations, when 
be laid, and then reverting to it again whilst.a second is being of good brick and cement, can be made as nearly as possible 
similarly treated, though right enough for ordinary cases, will perfect. The strength is more matured than concrete, to begin 
not do in this. For mud or running sand not only would strong with, and it affords great facilities for making a foundation con- 
founds be required, but sheet piling to enclose the site may be tinuous by means of inserted arches. At the conclusion of the 
necessary ; but a better way is to sink iron cylinders till a hard | paper, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Barclay. 
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are all pleased with the improvement in their voices.” “Dr. LOGAN sends his Ammoniaphone to be recharged according to your circular, and begs 


to express his entire satisfaction. Before its use he was subject to relaxed throat which has now 
almost entirely gone, and the effect it has upon the high notes of the register is almost 


Miss RABE ld, ish i, Clap! Common, writes :— marvellous.” ae : 
1S ey Sol << pualpean aaa at “ March 11, 1885. Mrs. PALMER, Home Leizh, Lower Camden, Chislehurst, writes :— | 
“Miss Rabett encloses Post-Office Order for 2ls., and desires an Ammoniaphone to be sent to ** Mrs. Palmer will teel obliged if Dr. Moffat will send her an Ammoniaphone. She has been 


the above address. Dr. Cronin, Miss R.'s medical attendant, desires her to try it fora delicate | strongly advised to gét one by Dr. Ashe, as she has a delicate throat, which often prevents her 
throat. He particularly recommends it in her case.” singing. rs 

DR. CARTER MOFFAT attends daily at the Rooms of the MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., to demonstrate the extraordinary utility of the Ammonia- 
phone. Write for the * HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,” an eighty-page treatise, post free on application, x 


DR: CARTER MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE (Harness’ Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt-of -P.0.0. or-Cheque (Crossed ‘London and County Bank”) for 21s., and payable to C. B. HARNESS. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO, Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 
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SP ETE: PEDESTAL. WASE,”’ 


MPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing’, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished: The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or wrinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be- 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

@ = The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the reeent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Iisq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII., and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in. evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT pa latsdgeigd FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) ina a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin, The water, as well as the whole es the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already i in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of ‘Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE. LONDON 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 
i ELECTRIC & “PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


INE VY PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


| These Kitcheners re- 
ceived the only Gold 
Medal at the Health 
Exhibition, 1884, and 
Highest Award at the 
Inventions Exhibition, 
1885, - 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited | HENRY T HOMPSON 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, —& CO, LIM, 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. Be Ante 8 Bodies, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock, 465 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C, 


pk te GN DETAR EAST 
Printed by SFO PTISWOODS & CO,,at No, 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London, 
Friday, January 29, 1886. . 


A Business Supplement 
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to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 5, 1886. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is. par- 
ticularly requested that information of this. description be 
forwarded to the office, 173 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. < . 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in. Competitions or 
Contracts, are.requested in their letter bf. advice to: write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” Su! Sa panean 


Yi 
aterg le 


fp 


EDITORIAL NOTICES: 


Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
commntunications. SOK 


fcc" beeet 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, es ot 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITEC® can. now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
fo forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, .THE 
ARCHITECT, fo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready, to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. ; 


arket. 


9 >] 


3 39 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 


it TH Is Kl TCH E N E R (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 
Wl M Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials, 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under , . e ° ~f0 2 6 
For every Additional Line , . ° e J 0-46 
For Quarter Page : ° . ° . « 210-0 
For Half Page . . «4 410410 
For a Page : SR RG: 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is, per 
line. 
Special arrangement. may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 

London W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Guardians require Plans and Designs 
for Building proposed Infirmary adjoining the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Bowen, Clerk to the Guardians, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham, 

EXMOUTH.—Plans and Designs are invited for a Public 
Hall, Waiting and Retiring-rooms. Mr. W. Sharland, Sec- 
retary, The Strand, Exmouth. 

SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARNE.—Feb. 9.—For Building Chapel. 
Rosser, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

‘ALTON.—Feb. 9.—For Repair of Roof and Chimney Stacks 
of main Building, Union Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Moss, Clerk 
to the Guardians, Alton. 

ASTON CHINTON.—Feb. 5.—-For Building School. 
Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 22.—Fer Building Chimney and En- 
larging Washhouses, Workhouse. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, 
Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BAtH.—Feb. 22.—For Building Work of Retort House. 
Mr. C. S. Ellery, Gas Engineer, Bath. 

BELYAST.—Ffeb. 9.—For Gates, Alexandra Park. Mr. J. C. 
Bretland, Borough Surveyor. 


Mr. G. 


Mr. W. 


Gar AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
u Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 

Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


BE. & J. WE. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
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BLANDFORD.—Feb. 17.—For Building House, Wool Stores, 
and other Buildings. Mr. C. Hunt, Architect, Blandford. 


BoNANE.—For Building Presbytery. Mr. J. Brenan, Ken- 
mare. 

CAMBRIDGE.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr, Edgar, 
38 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

CARNFORTH.—Feb. 5.—For Building Post Office. The 
Postmaster, Carnforth. Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

COVENTRY.—Feb. 6.—For Setting Three Boilers and Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at the Waterworks. Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
City Surveyor, Coventry. 

DUBLIN.—Feb. 9.—For Reclining Baths at Swimming 
Baths. Mr. J. D. Freeman, City Architect. 

DUBLIN.—Feb. 10..-For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 22 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

DUNDEE.—Feb. 6,—For Enlarging School. Mr. J. Ireland, 
Architect, 81 Murraygate. 

ELLAND.—Feb. 8.—For Construction of Reservoir. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Halifax. 

ELGIN.—For Cottages, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Milne, Architect, Elgin.’ 

ELLESMERE.—Feb, 18.—For Telescopic Gasholder. Mr. 
F. W. Stevenson, Gas Engineer, Chester. 

EXNING.—Feb. 6.--For Building Cottage’ and Boundary 
Walls on Cemetery Ground. Messrs. Holland & Son, Archi- 
tects, Newmarket. 

GuLascow.—Feb. 9.—For Mason and Carpenter Work 
during three years. H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

GLascow.—Feb. 9.—For Construction of Telescopic Gas- 
holder. The Engineer, 42 Virginia Street, Glasgow. 

GLUSBURN.—Feb. 5.—For Building Sixteen Houses, and 
Additions to Boiler House and Small Warehouse. Messrs. 
Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Feb. 5.—For Shedding at Stanley Mill. 
Mr. W. Ellis, Architect, Market Chambers. 

Hornsry.—Feb. 15.—For Erection of Mortuary Buildings, 
Keepers Lodge, and Waiting-rooms. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, Surveyor to the Local Board, Southwood Lane, 
Highgate, N. 


Mr. John 


HunsLer.—Feb. 6.—For Building St. Mary’s Vicarage. 
Mr. J. E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

HUNSLE?r.—For Wood-flooring to. Engineering Works.. 
Messrs. Clayton, Son & Co., Moor End, Hunslet. — 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—For Additions to School. Mr, E.. 
Sharman, Architect, Wellingborough. 
KELLS,—Feb. 6.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr: 


N. Lacy, Clerk of the Union, Kells. 


4 me ace 16.—For Building South Wing to the: 
ounty Donegal Infirmary. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 9 D B 
Square West, Belfast. ee NePiaee OP Ger 

LONDONDERRY.—Feb. 11.—For Supply of an 800-ton: 
Twin-screw Patent Steam Hopper Dredge. 
ton, General Manager, Port and Harbour Office, Derry. 


MAINSTONE.—Feb. 16.—For Restoring Church. Me 
Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. Z Sey 


_ MIDLAND RaILway.—Feb. 5.—For Renewal with Wrought- 
iron Girders, Cast-iron Columns and Cylinders of High Peak 
Junction Bridge. Mr. A. A. Langley, Engineer, Midland Rail- 
way, Derby. : 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—Feb, 12.—For Building Church. Mess 
Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 16 High liar Gat 


MYTHOLMROYD.—Feb, '22.—For Building Schoolmaster’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr, J. Sutcliffe, Aehitect, 
Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. ‘ 

NAIRN.—Feb. . 5.—For Constructing. Concrete Service: 
Reservoir, Laying Pipes, &c. Messrs. Russell & Lang, Clerks. 
to the Commissioners, Nairn. 


and Pulling-down Old Buildings. Mr. E. Shewbrook 
Architect, 2 Market Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ae 
_ NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—Feb., 12.—For Building Public 
Library, Baths, and Assembly-rooms. Messrs. Sugden ies ees 
Architects, Leek. Mr. J. Blood and Messrs. Chapman & 
Snape, Architects, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


NORTHAMPTON. — Feb. 19.—For Construction of large 
Storage Reservoir, Road Diversion, Filter-beds, Engine and 
Boiler-houses, Cottages, and other Works. Messrs. T, & 
C. Hawkesley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 23.—For Building Warehouse, Gr 
f ee ie eat 
| Western Docks. The Engineer, Plymouth Station. 


Mr. E. A. Hamil- - 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 6.—For Building Warehouse 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


A. F. ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Telsnioad. Manntanuuee hud GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
PLO SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
Electric Light Contractor and CHASE, ees | 

‘Patentee. — ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 


85 Chancery Lane, 


ats ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
London, W.C. : 


Price £12 128... orHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


per pair. 


NITED TELEPHONE COMPANY v. ST. GEORGE. 


NOtice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Action has been brought by the UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY (LIMITED) against ARTHUR FRENCH ST. GHORGE, of 85 
Chancery Lane, London, Electrical Engineer, for Infringement of Edison’s well-known Patent 
by the Manufacture, Sale, Supply, and Use of the St. George Patent Transmitter; and that, 
on the 8rd day of December inst., Mr. Justice Kay GRANTED an INJUN CTION restraining 
the Defendant until the trial of the Action from further Infringing the said Patent. The 
Public are hereby Cautioned against Purchasing or Using any of the said Transmitters. 
Proceedings will be taken forthwith against any person so Infringing the Plaintiff Com- 


pany > Hens, By order of the Board, 
THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretary. 


Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.: December 8, 1885. 
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PopLAR.—Feb. 10.—For Supplying and Fixing Boilers at 
the Public Baths. Messrs. Clarkson, Architects, 28 Great 
Ormond Street, W.C. 

PoPpLaR.—Feb. 10.—For Alterations at Baths and Wash- 
houses. Messrs. Clarkson, Architects, 28 Great Ormond Street, 
W.C. 

RIPPONDEN.—Feb. 6.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. James Crawshaw, Architect, Ripponden. 


ROCHDALE.—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
ROTHWELL.—-Feb. 9,—For Building Board Schools. 
J. A. Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street, Kettering. 
SKIRCOAT.—Feb, 16.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Halifax. 
SMETHWICK.—Feb. 12.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, &c. 
Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, Architects, Birmingham. 
Sr. IvES.—Feb. 24.—For New Cattle Markets. Mr, E. W. 
Robb, Architect, St. Ives, Hunts. 
SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 9.—For Construction of Cofferdams. 
Mr. H. H. Wake, C.E., Commissioners, Quay. 
SWANSEA.—Feb. 6.—For Erection of Slaughter-houses 
Abattoirs, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea. 
THORNTON.—Feb. 6.—For Building Five Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 
THORPE HAMLET.—Feb. 5.—For Building Schools. 
§. H. Brown, Architect, Cathedral Office, Norwich. 
WATERFORD.—Feb. 8.—For Alterations and Additions to 


58 and 59 Quay. Mr. R. Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, 
‘Cork, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


WIMBORNE.—Feb. 18.—For Building Infant Sebovl. Mr. 
W. J. Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 

WOKING.—Feb. 10.—For Building Infant School. Magers’ 
‘Welman & Street, 137 High Street, Guildford. 

YORK.—Feb. 17.—For Works at Bilton Junction. Mr. W. 


Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
YORK.—Feb. 19.—For Alterations and Additions, &c., to 

Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Fisher & Hepper, Architects, 16 

Castlegate, York. 

_  YOUGHAL.—Feb. 12.—For Labourers’ Cottages, &c. Mr. F. 

Murphy, C.E., Youghal. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 
For Building Premises for the Barnsley British Co-operative 
Society : at Highgreen, Chapeltown. Mr. W. SENIOR, Archi- 
tect, Barnsley. Quantities by the Architect. 


Robt. Snell, Rotherham, excavator, mason, &c. £914 0 oO 
William Hammerton, Worsbrough, carpenter, &c. 366 15 6 
C. Dryden, Barnsley, plasterer fe eae Le o. 
Walter Rawlin, Hoyland, plumber and glazier 65 17 9g 
Law, Carr & Co., Rotherham, slater . 61 I0 oO 
W. Rawlin, painter < : ° Sica tek tedeas 4, 


BLACKBURN. 


For Building Offices, Lodge, Stables, &c., Furthergate, Black- 


burn. Messrs. RALPH DAIN & Son, Architects, Burslem 
and Hanley. Quantities by the Architects, 


Harry Smith, Blackburn £ : . £637 10 6 
Lloyd & Millward, Darwen. 1 . | 1545 16 0 
Joseph Westwell, Darwen , ; sn SLSe0x'0 
R. lbbotson, Blackburn ; . : - 499 IO oO 
B. Abbott & Son, Blackburn 4 . 1 nAQunsO, O 
T. HiGson & SON, Blackburn (accepted) 400 5/0) 20 
R. Whittaker, Blackburn : : - 473° 2020 
J. Byron, j jun., Blackburn : ; - 469 0 0 


BOLTON. 
| For Works to Mercer’s Mill, Bolton. Messrs. BRADSHAW & 
Gass, Architects and Surveyors, Bolton. 
Jackson & Bleazard, Clitheroe, excavating and masonry. 
A. Veevers & Sons, Clitheroe, carpentry. 
John Watson, Clitheroe, plumbing, &c. 
Jas. Robinson, Clitheroe, plastering. 
Milburn & Sons, Stalybridge, castings. 
Dorman, Long & Co., Middlesbrough, wrought ironwork. 
John Dickinson, Bolton, i iron fixing and concreting. 
Bradshaw & Co., London, asphalting. 


BRIXHAM. 
For Building School at Nethway, for the Brixham School 


Board. Mr. EDWARD APPLETON, Architect, Torquay. 
Short Bros., Kingswear : -£547 0 0 
W. Wills & Silley, Brixham 486 0 0 
Patient & Couch, Brixham . 424.15 3 
H. Winsor, Dartmouth 414 0 O° 
CROCKER Bros., Torquay (accepted) . 375 O O 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


OR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BANGOR, N. Wales : September 14, 1835. 


Is admitted to be the ae, ever put before the Public. 


From 5s. each. 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


/PRIMROSE2:° 


CHURCH ST. 


- SHEFFIELD. 


Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. 

Bradford—Henry Leggott x Co., Market Street, 
Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Grest Portland St., W. 
Leeds—J. E. Bilison. Vietoria Sanare. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, tanlighis, and top 
parts of windows, and iu every case they gave satisfaction. 
“They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
Gp tie | ee —I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
essrs 


& R. LEGGOTT, Bradford 

WHOLESALE AGEN TS, where large Windows may be seen workin 

Manchester_Spink & Malllzons “Blake Street, 
Stretford Road. 

Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 oat Street, 
Glasgow. Road. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne— Walker & Emley, vr West- 


mY NO PUTTY PAINT 
ZING orotHer 


PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


IN EXTENSIVE USE. FOR’ RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, Bo : 

(ONO OTHER GLAZING CAN BE. WARRANTED INDESTRUCTIBLE. we 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, DONCASTER 1882.5. 
THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, an 


Sirs—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott's Silené * 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT- WATER JOINT IS JONES’S DURABLE. 
¢ 9 IMPROVED JONES Bc AY AW VOD. Specially NEAT. 
= —— ste VES" EXPANSION JOINT [JONES & ATTWOOD, “Aosta 
te .., ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | "=°!°scnes. 
a STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED por PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
USED PANSION JOINT, Pipes, or PATENT COILS, 
: MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO.,, 


1l CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.c. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Estimates Free. Architects’ Specifications specially attended to. 


Tllastrated Cb balente and Price List Free. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


m | 


& 
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FELPHAM. 


For Building Schoolrooms with Offices and Master’s House, 
Mr. GorDOoN M. HI Lis, Architect, 


Felpham, Sussex. 

4 Adam Street, Adelphi. Quantities 
Charles Chamberlain, Arundel . " 
Alfred Jones, Selsey .:> . : i 
Adlington; Felpham . ajo Fa ° 
George Stallard, Havant . 3 : 


William Pratt, Bognor . . . 
James Snewin, Littlehampton . . 
P. Peters, Horsham . ‘ . °* 
James Lingfield, Littlehampton . 
Booker Bros., Bognor : : 4 
W. W. SMITH, Worthing (accepted) . 

GELLIGAER. 


For Alterations and Additions, Pontlot 


Gelligaer School Board. Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS, Architect, 


Morgan Town, Merthyr. 
John Williams, Castle ‘Street, Merthyr 
Thomas Davies, Pontlottyn 


MorGAN & EVANS, Pontnewynydd, Pontypool. 


(accepted) . : 5 c 


For Alterations and Additions to Deri School, for the Gelligaer 


School Board. Mr. JOHN WILLIAM 
Town, Merthyr. 
J. Williams, Castle Street, Merthyr . 
Daniel Thomas, Tredegar . : : 
Richard Lloyd, Cefn; near Merthyr 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, Bargoed (accepted) 


HASTINGS. 


Hastings. Mr. MARK J. LANSDELL, 
D. H. Snow A : : “ : 
F KINGSTOWN. 
For Construction of Sewers, Kingstown. 

Crosthwatte Park. 

LONG (accepted) . : : i 

Matthew Terrace. 
SEXTON (accepted) hs 4 : : 


— 


LONDON. F 

' For the Erection of St. Mary’s'Church, Tottenham. Mr. 

J..E. K. Currs, Architect, Ve 
not supplied. Dove’ Bros) $54. tn Sab y, sels nt ames OO Ie 
ectett lea Oe 0 | MORE ROKE) Da Pee ginal tone dap) eae Onde 
° » 1,450 0 90 B. E. Nightingale. . ° ° : 4 TOGO, OCU 
: > 1,445 0 0 Brass & Son, . 'o : 3 ml) ey ee ee Cos? 
: - 1,295 0 0 J. Tyerman oi eee : . ‘ ogni f IS oO OFF 
° + 1,288 0 0 Stephens.& Bastow, . 5 : eo. Se i oh eet ye 
0) 0 /4,255.°0, 0 Cathey Bros... i. say tee ee ee eee ee 
td M231) 8.0 | 7 L, Hiu& Ri Roberts 2° ers es ieee 
° - 1,205 I0 Oo Geo. Dobson . . : . a RAY a - 6,480 0 Oo 
« «3,188 0°01 | J,,Holloway, a! 947 22 82S Die) So aaa ee ae 
i * 1,054. 9 © | For Alterations to No. 16 Finsbury Circus, and Pulling Down 


tyn. School, for the 
Quantities by . 
Yard, S.W. 
ft: £1,413 Oo 90 

«  15300,10 +0 
Colls & Sons 
‘ we Ry L OO! (OS 
J. & J. Greenwood 
s, Architect, Morgan 


Seer Spree EE Mayfair, W: 
f } neg a v4 Architects. 
$ . 786 2 a | A. BUSH (accepted) 


For Sundry Fittings. 


|G, Sv S. Wilhams'& Son ’. a le : 
John Mowlem & Co. . ° . : i 


E. Lawrance & Sons ' ‘ 4 4 Z 3 


JOHN GROVER & SON, Islington (eccepied) 


For Sundry Drainage Works to No. 8 Chesterfield Gardens, 
‘Messrs. T. CHATFEILD. CLARKE & SON, 


and Rebuilding Nos. 7 and 7A Eldon Street, E.C.. Messrs.. 
Davis & EMANUEL, Architects, 2 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Fredk. Downing, »74 Whitehalb 


- £3567 
3,457 
3,400 
3,192 
« 3,100 
« 2,983 


Mr. 


00.0000 
09999E9 


Les #OG 0 * © 
j > ; gtk US ka 
at Nos..465 and. 467 Oxford. Street, W. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Orr Village Schools, | Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects, . 


-£559 0 © 


: F. Sage & Co. ° . " : : 
Sab sane (eynrey || Hall, Beddall & Co. ° - . ° « e 525 (2 ional © 
Ta ey | Drew & CADMAN (accepted) .. . *-. 7s 519° 0 © 
For Extending the Hot-water Heating Apparatus at the London 
/ Society’s Blind School, Upper Avenue Road, St. John’s, 
° Pi Ay co Ni © Ng cA Wood, N.W., to Heat two new Dormitories. sas 
/ J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). ~~ 
‘ 3) ERB OT ese IEE SUEY . 


BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Priceson | SON, Quarry Owners, 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application | Agents, MATTHEWS 
Basin, N.W. 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


| Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! : 
| Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 


!'!! For Ham Hil} 

Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 

& GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
 [ARVT. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD’S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BTC. 
ALL WORK. GUARANTEED. 
Works -TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 
The Ninth Ordinary Meeting will be held on Friday, 12th 
inst., at 7.30 P.M., when a Paper will be read by H. D. APPLETON, 
Esq., on ** The Practical Survey of Works in Progress.” 


A visit will be paid on Saturday, 13th inst., to the houses now 
being erected in Collingham Road, South Kensington, trom the 
Designs of Messrs. GEORGE & PETO. 


HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours ;: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 

SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 


; Hon. Secs. 


usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 


Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &¢., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Bathography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Nstimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn, London. W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


~ CONTRACTS, 


A Meee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
er Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
er other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to send in the Company’s name 
Fok fae cine. pense, 

nd is ultimately required. For terms, &c., apply to th 
goatee Sh aero on 5 eather hic Lis iter ne 

e Bonds o is Company are ccepted by the se 
Govornment Departments. : J, sah 


no charge being made unless the}. @ 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans,'&c., best.style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


Ken Zs ootienn bw, 
HL, BIRMINGHAM. 
WM, WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
eucgummepum ORIGINAL MAKERS OF | 


“ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, ° 


| f ,] PATENT EMBOSSED 
mL FLOCKS. — 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. { 
&> SOLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, Internationa] Health : 
Exhibition. 1884. 


ARROW SMIT H’s 


SOLID” PARQUET FLOORS 


‘SOLID INcH THICK. 
_BoTH SIDES ALIKK. 


Not: Veneered.! 
PATENTED. 


Also Quarter-inch 
THICK, for Surrounds 
ot Carpets. 


References to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY. | 
PIECES. 
Contracts forall kinds 


of Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &c. 


80 NEW BOND STREET, London, W. 


| efficiency of your patent warm-air 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicireular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on. top, ailicast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms,, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 


houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 


specification post free on application.’ 
TESTIMONIA! fe orhics 


testifying to 
wami-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have use‘ it. Yours, &c., = — Se 
“To Mr. Grundy. ‘Jamms WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.”” 
“ 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. z 
_“€ December 16, 1885. : 


“DEAR Sir,—I have now: had an opportunity of testing : 


your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 


‘| most agreeably disappointed, because, as ‘you are ‘aware, E 


was rather sceptical about its powers whén you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heate 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 
«RS, LANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 
“To Mr. John Grundy.” ; 
From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 


“ DeAR Sin,—I have very great pleasure in stating thas 


the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in & 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” © . 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, .; Brie 
“DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo} 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
e2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” Sepa 
Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—“ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
ta warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
tand 75 Floral Hall, is an edmirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
meet oan gel and buildings by @ supply of freshly warmed 
externa. Te ‘ > 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 80 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.-—-Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 
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LONDON —continued, LONDON— continued. 
for Building Almshouses, Fulham. Mr. JOHN G. HALt, | For Repairing Terra-cotta Steps, Warple Way Board School. 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Strudwick. J: Holloway? xe -ciiaitiy ys. aS . ean, 10 0 
Wormer? ot vl cyan) [eiinetl369gie0 0] » Lathey, Bros. jy. 6 oe je ei ences ae Z ° 
Burns . s . a 2 é 5 ! 31322 ig) le le D. Hobson ° 2 e ° . e . 23 1 ° 
Goddard , 2 A ‘ i . i 3,193 0 O W. Johnson. . ° ° p ‘ rey fens fo Ee 
Hunt : “ - = n % % : K 3175 fey. Me, H. Mallett . . ° a ¥ ave ° ° 19-15, 0 
Nightingale ° ° ° et ure . + 3,139 © O}] For Cupboards, Monson Road Board School. 
Humphrey . . ° . ‘ ° + 3,100 0 O E. H. Sarjeant . . ‘ : » SB utp GEO 
Thompson. ;. “ . : . = fh 92nd Me, G: -B; Ash’**, c 4 : ; : “ ete FORT SREG 
Smith - : : - ‘ Be Reed) G. M. Hammer & Co. . 3 . é } « Io 1470 
Chamberlain Bros. A F . : ° en 2.759 401) O T. Cruwys . - ; ; . : PTR TOM OMS 
ys) gly gfe ees vara) OO rr SG Edwards °* 4 J OB gitis habe 20 
For Fittings, &c., to Warehouses in St. Mary Axe, E.C., for the | For Cupboards, Sienleis ae Be School. 
Egyptian Cigarette Co. Mr. H. I. NEwTon, Architect, G. BS Ash* |, : ’ iia ty aay fat 
17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. E. H. Sarjeant . : ° . : eae ee 
Godden : : ; - 7 P 4 hae gO ..o H. & G. Edwards ; ‘ : : : ane ew 
Burman & Sons . : f a ° 4 ap VMK: G. M. Hammer & Co. . A ; : - s (12IO>, O 
Cook . : - « ; 2 e 3907 Oy O T. Cruwys . : : : . « 12 0 0 
for Enlarging School- -keeper’s ake King and en Street | For Fixing Skylight, Attey Road Board School. 
Board School. J. T. Robey. ‘. : $ ° : « £20 © 


al 

wad 

° 
oo°o 


D. S} Rice . ° . e e e e e £117 oO oO A erry Tait & Co. e » o ° e . 
H. Mallett , * - : “ 7 i 405 Gtio Atherton & Latta “ : ° > a eeryE We BO 


GBiAsh. .  « . . 6) 6” 5s *)% | e109 0 O| For Window Sashes, Crown Court ‘Board School. 


No Tender accepted. T. Elsley . ‘ ° ‘ 20 Tes CO 
For Cleaning Divisional Offices and School-keeper’s House, TABVIRGRTOS. 95-9). (0 0 ernie aap oes gn 3 1B) o 
Stockwell Road Board School. J. Dodson . ° a e e ° 3 2 POL oe. O 
f ike lel & J: Pearson ry e e ° e ° II 18 6 
H. Mallett » ° . s e 6 e se £48 (@) Oo 's W. R 9 15 Q 
W. Johnson ‘s . A é . = Pi 3 47 0-O ° » iNayner ® ® e e° s Mu s 
W. G. Lilly . ° ° ° « e ° e 8: pele! ONS) 
W. Pearce . : “ . . i F Se Oe O NEWTON ABBOT. 
Kntent@ Walden © ¢ ” 25° ie: eye ©4400 | For Erection of Galleries and other Works, Wesleyan Chapel, 
}- D. Hobson |: 5 ° . - Sep 34 LOCO Newton Abbot. ee J. W. ROWELL & Son, Architects, 
ie be Newton Abbot and Torquay. 
ae ham Walls, Warple Way Board School. W. B, Adanis; Newton Abbot |. , ; £736 0 0 
* Seabee ? if 4 : » « £21 0 oO Vanstone & Mumford, Torquay . 2 A x 09000 . <0 
n 2 Rice ss + 6 6 we © 20:0 0} =F Tamacraft, Dawlish. . « «2 ‘« 685 0 0 
EE ; : ° ° oe hte O..0 J. R. Gibbard, Exeter . F : . 4 —sOl Sind 2G 
es ee eee, : e*-13,10 0] &. Andrews, Teignmouth :,° 4.) «)4y/) «| 600 0 9 
For Removal of Galleries, Cottenham Road Board School. E. P. Bovey, Torquay . : é . . HL: ODS ve ame 
N. Richards Mdm agent SB ef 3 HE23 KONO F. A. Stacey, Newton Abbot . « =. - 585 9 0 
PeeeMeR ier ote Jy eRe Seed eb Gaal le Parker Bros., Newton Abbot aiden $45 2 fe) 
: SER: £520 


FLAT BK HR POOF “FLOORS, 


LONDON, ier LONGITUDINAL SECTION. parm 


HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans’ 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard- burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick ; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. 
walls, as in all arched construczion, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, caternepine the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed. This also prov ides a second air space, and 


furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. P 7 
They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the ‘use of 


internal scaffolding. ae 
The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists, It is recommended 


to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas < and water-pipes. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 


the ordinary combustible timber floor, of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Hingineers and Patentees, 
1 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.,& 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


‘Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Telecrams—“ HOMAN RopGeERS, London”; ‘* Namoun, Manchester.” 


No thrust is transmitted to the 
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SUPPLEMENT 
“NEWARK. PERTH (SCOTLAND). 
For Building Pair of Villas, Harcourt Street, Newark. Mr. | For Construction of Northern Central Market, Perth, for 
GEO. SHEPPARD, Architect, Haak sas Messrs. J. Swan & Sons. Mr. J. YOUNG, Architect, Tay 
Brown & Sons’. anus ; % : ae Oo. .0 Street, Perth. Quantities y Mr. William Campbell,, 
F. Duke, Victoria Street. 4,0 ts YO tos Coo Methuen Street, Perth. . 
T. Henderson, Barnby Gate *. °*. ‘ i SR TOOs Or © 
T. Coshani, Bowbridye Lane . i : T3000" @1 0 Pullar & Fal A ee nee Tenders, re 
J. .K. Whate, Albert Street. 09.0.5. 30") Gno35 0.6 Para ajconer, REMh omens (ee ity £2,351: OO 
W. Duke, Victoria Street : 5 i AbERe OO Fraser & Morton, "Perth, mason ; » lege Oy Ot 
| Fraser & Morton, Perth, excavating, &e. . 876. Ox Oo 
For Building Shop and House, Farndon-Row, Portland Street, | Annan & Sons, Perth, plaster and concrete ETE O» \ O> 
Newark, Mr, GEO. SHEPPARD, Architect, Newark. i hua Buena io > MME No Fe 
ae ; pss Sse uchan, Perth, slater . : : : : 22) Ow O 
MacKenzie & Hisnel te see WA WK biel “ : W. Robertson, Perth, ironwork 365 0 @ 
T. Henderson, Barnby Gate : : 4 7h: OL 20 
F. Duke, Victoria Street” . cecal : J SEO oO SHREWSBURY. 
W. Duke, Victoria Street” . ~ a's - 349 10 o| For Building Lodge at Quarry Gates, Shrew sbury. Mr. G. B. 
J: KK WHATE, Albert Street (accepted) : Cor ONO. | RAWCLIFFE, Architect, ‘Burnley. 
F. Davies, Cheter Street . 3 : : LACT 06D 
PORTSMOUTH. | H. Farmer, Wyle Cop. ; é F : aA AO 
For Laying, Cast-iron. Main from the Pumping Station at T. France, Bellevue . =. « «sg 398 9 0 
Eastney to the new Sewage Reservoir at Fort Cumberland, O. Jones, Abbey Foregate . Pe meee 
Portsmouth, Everall & Morris, St, Austin’s Friars POO tt «hemo Wade 
C. Gillham 05 Ra aya 8 ory go 6 | aes een Dini ae et i 
J. Harrison : : : ; : i eter a ating J: GETHIN, Frankwell (accepted ) ; Pee gc! |e Tdi 9 ea | 
Shall Sanlot CE ee ae | ite) 8,580 ALie Darlington & Co., St. Julian’s Friars . . Sb gee OLS 
Carling’ & Co.) 75 ga Re RR IR eR Be ae ley ey All of Shrewsbury. 
J. Mackay . : m s i : EO he A 
By J.Sanders” \: teaea Gat Shaan © as Riding Bs Pcjmnys Wyss WARKWORTH. 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ \ ; ; .  eA2e) oo} Bon Building House, | ‘Warkworth. Mr. GEORGE Beit. 
J. Pickshall : sweety , % Ue Sa Rt jun., Architect, Alnwick, - Quantities not supplied. 
W. WARD (accepted) : 7 5 ' «(, OO 7a esG Accepted Tenders. 
E: Laidler, Warkworth, mason. 
SILLOTH. W. Bryah, Warkworth, carpenter and j joiner. 
For Building Steam Flour Mills and ‘Warehouse, for Messrs. Jos. Purdie, Alnwick, slater. 
Carr & Co., Silloth, near Carlisle. ‘Mr, T. TAYLOR SCOTT, Jos. Purdie, Alnwick, plasterer. 
Architect, Carlisle. W., Bryson, Warkworth, painter and glazier. 
Accepted vy ender. Hindmarsh & Son, Alnwick, plumber, &c. 
Bane, Bros., Carlisle, builder, and joiner. roe 
J. Tweedie. & Ca., Carlisle, ironfounder. You will peelly Sine youriokt if you smoke the excellent 
Homan & Rodgers, London and Manchester, fire- proof floors. | cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 


Including PACRINGY and fitting up. the, total cost is estimated | HELMCKE &, Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
at about £40,000. price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


HOLDEN & CO.”’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every or 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. as 
M. C. DUFFY & SON, 3% 2 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, Zao) 


66 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, WO 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for a 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. 


NG oe EO Uitte - = 
» | USS Estimates Free on Application. TN Kn WWW} }) INS 
ac VY Nste OD PAVING. WESKNSS 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD. AND: SILVER MEDALS AT THE. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
‘The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely: employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in maay 
ionduatales. By this process ane sans and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous depasite | in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, B.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


(¢ 


es 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STOKE. 


For Heating with Small-bore Pipe the Town Hall, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


John Jackson, Newcastle, Staffordshire. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last 
Friday the contract drawings for the construction of the new 
bridge over the Thames were approved, and tenders for the 
work are to be invited. 


A CONTRACT has been taken by Mr. Ryding, builder, of 
Ormskirk, to erect a brick and terra-cotta church capable of 
accommodating 350 persons, for the sum of 1,550/. 


THE chapel of the Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse 
Cemetery has just received a three-light Munich stained glass 
window representing the Raising of Lazarus. The work has 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of 
Munich and London. 


THE Local Board of Alnwick are seeking to increase their 
water supply, and this matter seems now in a fair way of being 
accomplished. A boring is in the course of being made at a 
depth of 155 feet, and a remarkably strong spring has been 
reached by the contractors, Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliffe, of 
London. The water rises to no less than 30 feet above the 
surface, and is overflowing at the rate of 80 gallons per minute, 
making a supply of over 115,000 gallons, which will flow to the 
reservoir by gravitation, as the site of the boring is some 200 
feet above the level of the town. 


A COMPANY has been formed for the purpose of acquiring 
the well-known business of timber merchants which has been 
carried on for many years by Messrs. Raffety, Thornton’& Co. 
The senior partner, Mr. W. J. Raffety, is retiring, and in order ' 
to replace his capital and further develop the business, the 
remaining partners, Mr. C. I. Thornton and Mr. A. V. Raffety, | 
decided to invite public subscriptions to a Limited Joint Stock 
Company. Mr. Thornton and Mr. Raffety have had the sole | 
management of the business for the last three years, and con- | 
tinue to serve as joint managers for a period of seven years | 
certain, at a salary of 500/. per annum each, with no further | 


remuneration for their services until a dividend of 10 per cent. 
has been paid to the shareholders. The business is to be taken 
over by the company as a going concer, free from all. liability 
as from January 1, 1886, so that no interruption should occur. 
It is intended to apply for a Stock Exchange quotation for the 
shares of the company. The prospects of the company cer- 
tainly appear to be very promising, and we do not doubt that 
the same measure of success will attend the business in its 
future as in the past. 


ALL consumers of gas will be interested in a handy little 
contrivance recently invented and patented by Mr. Kinnear, 
of 91 Finsbury Pavement. It consists of a self-lighting gas- 
burner and tap, by the use of which matches are dispensed 
with, thus insuring immunity from a very fruitful source of 
danger from fire, and at the same time a great saving of gas is 
is effected, as the light can be turned out and on again instan- 
taneously, in place of the prevaient system of turning it down 
when a room is left unoccupied, whereby a large quantity of 
gas is wastefully consumed in every household where that 
illuminant is employed. The invention, of which we annex a 
sketch, consists of a minute pilot light contained in a hollow 


porcelain cap of a globular form, which also, as will be seen 
on reference to the sketch, contains the main burner. This 
transparent cover acts as a draught-guard and »prevents the 
pilot light from being extinguished by a chance gust ofair, an 
accident to which it would otherwise be continually subjected 
in halls, staircases, or corridors, for which positions it is 
especially suitable, as by an ingenious arrangement of pulleys 
the light can be turned on or off, at no matter what height the 
burner is fixed, thus obviating the necessity of standing ona 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S " INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COMBE 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CornsHAM, WILTS. 
pee ee 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE.| BOX GROUND STONE 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 


BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY. 


PICTOR and SONS, 


DOWN 
} SUMMER DRIED, 


COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
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chair or steps. The main burner “is further fitted with a 
governor, which is calculated: to effect a saving of 25 per cent. 
of gas. The appliance can be readily adapted. to existing 
fittings by the most inexperienced person, and is quite in- 
expensive. gt yhiye 

MEssrs. Wm. SucG & Co. have recently carried out very 
successfully the lighting and ventilation of St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, by means of four of their patent sunlights, which were 
especially designed for this church, and of which we give a 
sectional sketch. Three of the sunlights—viz., those which 
light the body of the church—are upon a new principle, 
arranged by Mr. Sugg so as to admit fresh air slightly warmed 
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at the ceiling level, at the same time as they take off the vitiated 
air from the body of the church. To effect this the coronas of 
the sunlights are made in two parts, both perforated with an 
ornamental design, the upper half admitting the fresh air and 
the lower part drawing off the vitiated air.. Each of these 
sunlights are fitted with ten of Suge’s flat-flame burners, made of | 
Steatite (an incorrodible-and very durable natural stone), the 
IN. ORDER TO. PROV 


SPECIFICATIONS, PLANS, 
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Can be Copied in Lithographic style easily, quickly, 
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total aggregate consumption of these burners being 100 cubic 
feet per hour, costing 33d. per hour, producing a light equal to 
that given by over 450 spermaceti candles of six to the pound. 
Thus the three sunburners which light the body of the church 
produce an aggregate light equal to that from 1,350 such 
candles, at a total cost for gas of 104d. per hour. The sun- 
burner which lights the tower entrance of the church is similar 
to the others in its light-giving power, but it could not be made 
to serve the double purpose in the ventilation of the church, 
because of structural obstacles. It only takes off the vitiated 
air. All of these sunburners are lighted and extinguished from 
the ground level of tower entrance. 

THE London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company 
have issued particulars of their forthcoming exhibition in April 
and May next. Captain W. de W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S., 
Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A., and Sir James D. Linton, have con- 
sented to act as judges. The prizes to be given include four 
gold, fifteen silver, and thirty bronze medals, and also the 
“Amateur Photographer” silver medal. Class I. is open to all 
amateurs in the United Kingdom, for best general work, land- 
scape, &c., and best architectural subject, exterior or interior, 
in competition for gold, silver, and bronze medals. Class II. 
is open to all amateurs for best marine picture, preference 
being given for yachts or vessels in motion, and for best 
series (not less than six) of pictures taking during 
a yachting cruise, the medals being silver and bronze. 
Class III. is for the best and second best out-door group. 
studies of animals, sporting scenes, tennis, or other parties, 
Medals—gold, silver, and bronze. Class IV., for the most 
original picture, composite pictures, studies of various birds, 
photographs taken under difficulties, interiors, flowers, battle 
photographs, balloon photographs. The medals are silver and 
bronze. Class V. is open only to pupils of the London 
Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, Limited, and is for 
gold, silver, and bronze medals. Class VI. is open to beginners 
only, for the best picture taken by amateurs who have only 
commenced to practice photography during the past twelve 
months. Silver and bronze medals. Class VII. is open to 
ladies only, and two prizes for the best and second best photo- 
graphs, the negative of which has been taken and developed 
by a lady photographer without assistance. The other classes 
are for customers of the London Stereoscopic Company, for 
officers in Her Majesty’s service, for members of the universities 
and public schools, for colonial work, and works from the 
United States, the Continent, &c., &c. 
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_ A RAILWAY for pleasure: purposes is: proposed to be con- 
structed at Niagara. This so-called ‘improvement is pro- 
nounced perfectly feasible by Mr. Shields, C.E., the originator 
of the scheme, and who is engaged on ‘the railway at present 
constructing. The extension will be from the whirlpool to the 
American Falls, where the train will enter: the Shadow of the 
Rock, pass behind the American Falls, the Bridal Cave, Cave 
of the Winds, and Horse-shoe Falls, reappearing at Table 


Rock on the Canadian side, whence it will: slowly run along the | 


river's edge to the Canadian side of the whirlpool. 


CHUBB’S LOCKS. 


IN the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, before 
Mr. Justice Chitty, a motion was last week applied for by 
Messrs. Chubb & Sons, the well-known firm of locksmiths, to 
commit to prison a Mr. W. H. Chubb, an ironmonger at West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire, for breach of an undertaking given 
by him in 1881, in an action brought against him by the plain- 
tiffs to restrain him from selling or advertising for sale goods 
marked as “ Chubb’s Patent.” Plaintiffs in 1882 having re- 
moved their principal lock manufactory from Wolverhampton 
to the neighbourhood of London, the defendant had recently 
issued circulars advertising for sale “Chubb & Co.’s patent 
locks, Wolverhampton,” where, however, he had no place of 
business. Counsel for plaintiff having proved the case, ex- 
plained that he was obliged to press for a committal, at all 
events for a brief time, as there were circumstances in the case 
which showed that the violation of the undertaking was the 
result of a deliberate and skilfully-planned scheme ; and unless 
a certain class of traders had it made plain to them that 
punishment would follow contempt of the orders of the Court, 
great damage would be done to his clients in the trade. 

His lordship went rather fully into the circumstances, and 
said that he thought the plaintiffs were right in pressing for an 
order of committal upon the grounds that this was not a mere 
slip on the part of the defendant, but that it was a wilful, 
deliberate, and well-planned scheme, resulting in a breach of 
the order, there being an amount of scheming shown on the 
part of the defendant which aggravated the case. His lord- 
ship then dwelt upon the leading points in the evidence, par- 
ticularly upon the admitted issue of a number of circulars 
which bore traces of similarity to the same-sized circular issued 
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by the plaintiffs with each of their locks. - His lordship pointed. 


this out, and said that the one which it was beyond the in- 
genuity of any counsel to argue upon was the note in large 
letters, ‘Observe, none are genuine unless stamped ‘ Chubb’s 
Patent.’” His lordship also referred to a number of memo- 
randum forms which had been printed by order of the defen- 
dant, headed ‘Chubb & Co., Manufacturers of Chubb’s Patent 
Locks, Wolverhampton,” and to the fact that the defendant 
had written to punch-makers pressing: for delivery of punches, 
as there was a lot of work (locks) waiting to be marked. His 
lordship, having referred to the plaintiffs’ statement, that it was 
their wish to show the trade that the Court was strong enough 
to protect their rights against practices which they had great 
difficulty in discovering, said that, as in the case before him 
much cunning, subtle device, and skilful planning were found 
to exist on the part of persons like the defendant, he approved. 
of the plaintiffs asking for the order they did, which was not in 
any sense too severe, and he had no alternative but to send 
the defendant to prison. His lordship added that in a week’s 
time the defendant might move for his release, and the plaintiffs 
intimated that they would not oppose it. Costs were awarded 
to the plaintiffs. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST. 
[By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE last time I approached this subject I spoke of the beau* 
tiful Devonshire marbles that have of, late years taken so pro- 
minent a position for decorative purposes, both throughout the 
United Kingdom and abroad, and; I now propose to call 
attention to the fine and:hard granite of the Kit Hill Granite 
Company, situate on the highest point; of Hingston Down, on 
the borders of Cornwall, and between four and five miles from . 
the pretty town of Tavistock. I am well aware that Cornish 
granite does not compare favourably for hardness and tough- 
ness with that of Scotland, but the stone of the Kit Hill Com- 
pany is an exception to the rule, and is probably as hard and 
durable as any that is found north of the Tweed, and recent 
experiments have proved that it will polish equally well. 
Nature in-her deposits has sometimes been rather erratic, 
and the Kit Hill granite proves to be a case in point. 
Around this spot, covering about 200 acres, and toa depth that 
probably will never be gauged, there has been a direct 
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upheaval of grey granite of the hardest nature, and which I 
have before observed, will bear comparison with the best the 
country can produce, and can, I believe, be placed upon the 
market at a lower price than the Scotch productions. I was 
much struck with the appearance of this granite as shown at 
the Plymouth Exhibition of Building Materials last year, and I 
gladly accepted an invitation from the courteous manager of the 
works, Mr. W. J. Chalk, to visit the quarries. Hingston Down 
is, at the best, an awkward place to get at from Plymouth, 
and I selected the route that was not the quickest but the most 
pleasant. I found that on certain days of the week steam 
boats called market boats plied from Devonport to Calstock 
(which is the nearest town), up the river Tamar, occupying 
about two hours on the journey. As these boats only leave in 
the after part of the day it necessitated staying the night at 
Calstock, which we reached about seven o’clock. The market 
boat offers a good opportunity for the study of character of the 
good people of the West, and I am almost inclined to give a 
description of some of my fellow-passengers, but as my duty is 
more of a prosaic character, I must not indulge in such a dis- 
cursive matter. Arrived at Calstock, I put up at the charming 
little hostelry situated on the Cornish bank of the Tamar, the 
Ashburton, where I was well cared for by the host and hostess, the 
former an old Crimean hero, who, during the evening, “fought 
his battles o’er again” for the delectation of myself and two 
gentlemen by whom I was accompanied, and so far all went 
merrily as a marriage bell. But judge of my horror on 
awakening in the morning to find the rain coming down in 
torrents, with no probability of its ceasing, and the prospect 
before me of riding some four miles in an open trap in summer 
clothing. There was no help for it but to face the elements, and 
in a short time I was thoroughly saturated to my skin. On the 
way we made a halt at the East Cornwall Brick Works, where 
Mr. Chalk had arranged to meet me, and I gladly availed my- 
self of the heat of the kilns and a good fire to dry my wet 
clothes. Mr. Chalk, who shortly arrived, had very thoughtfully 
brought with him a large waterproof coat, and we again set out 
in his conveyance to reach the quarries, the rain still coming 
down as badly as ever. Arrived at the foot of Hingston Down, 
or as high up as the horse and trap could travel, we alighted, 
and, putting the conveyance in a stable belonging to the com- 
pany, we ascended on foot over boulders and bracken, which 
again completely saturated the feet and legs, to the quarries of 
the Kit Hill Granite Company. Here I found all the plant and 
accessories necessary for carrying on this important industry. 
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Going, as I did, very closely into details, I came to the conclu- | 


sion in my own mind that it was a distinct advantage to such a 
company to have a civil engineer for their manager. The 
granite is quarried from a considerable depth ; the blocks are 
as large as are to be found anywhere. I saw one in course of 
removal that by measurement would weigh about 100 tons, and 
I was shown some finished blocks weighing 7 tons each, a 
portion of an order that had been completed for the Russian 
Government for the Docks at Sebastopol. Devonport literally 
teems with Kit Hill granite, the company having had the con- 
tract for the entire supply for many years past, and a new 
arcade erected at Callington Church, from designs of Mr. 
J. D. Sedding, is entirely composed of this stone, which is also 
extensively used throughout a large portion of the West. It 
has also been largely supplied to the Corporations of Brighton, 
Bristol, and other towns, where it has given every satisfaction. 
No horses are used at Kit Hill, all the stone being removed by 
gravitation in the trucks running on tramways to an inclined 
railway in connection with the Cornwall Minerals Line, a 
train of empty trucks being brought up the same time the full 
ones are going down. 
prominent feature, all the tools being made here, as it is neces- 
sary the company should be so far self-reliant, being such a 
distance from a manufacturing town. 

A second quarry was opened here some time since on 
the site of some old tin workings, as left by the ancient 
Britons. I was shown one of these openings, and was assured 
there was good reason for believing that it had not been touched 
since that early date. My attention was called to the manner 
in which this granite bears the stress of time, and I saw a 
tombstone that I was informed had stood in the same position 
for six years and had borne the rough weather that abounds in 
this almost weird solitude. Hitherto the company have con- 
fined their operations in the main to supplying their material 
for building purposes ; but as it polishes so well, machinery is 
about being laid down for that purpose, and they are about to. 
enter into competition with their brethren of the North in. 
ornamental polished tombstone work. 

Having seen all that was interesting, we descended the. 
downs, and having partaken of lunch and undergone a 
second process of drying, we walked down to another quarry 
of the company, situated close to the Tamar. Here a spécialité 
is made of granite chippings for artificial stonework, the stone 
being broken in the usual way by the ordinary stone-breaker. 
But a distinctive feature is made of a winnowing process, by 
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which all the dust is eliminated from the small pieces, by which 
means the material is supplied periectly clean to the buyer. 
Here water carriage is brought into use, and vessels are loaded 
direct from the quarry, from whence they run down to Devon- 
port, or come to the Thames or other parts of the country. I 
have spoken of the hardness of this stone, and I have only 
now to conclude my remarks by giving Kirkaldy’s tests. 
Looking through their tabulated statement of results, without 
troubling my readers with too many figures, I will content 
myself by saying that out of a series of tests the average result 
was that the stone crushed at 13,268 lbs. to the square inch, 
which, I think, should satisfy every architect. 


HOUSE DRAINAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


ON Monday a meeting of the Dundee and District Sanitary 
Association was held. The engineer, in his report, found 
that 81 per cent. of the houses visited had leaky drains or soil- 
pipes, and in 63 per cent. there was no disconnecting trap 
between the house drain and sewer. In the annual reinspec- 
tions twenty-one cases were found where faults of a serious 
kind had developed themselves in drainage systems which were 
in good order when previously inspected, and in most of his 
second reports the engineer has been obliged to direct the 
householders’ attention to some minor points. Some of the 
drainage systems inspected for the first time had faults 
of a peculiarly gross character. In several instances the only 
ventilation of the drains was through the overflow pipe of 
a cistern. In one large country mansion an old-built drain or 
elongated cesspool running diagonally under the house, and 
connected by untrapped overflows and waste-pipes with several 
of the rooms, was itself so leaky that smoke blown into it found 
its way in large volumes into nearly every room on the ground- 
floor. In an institution in Dundee, of a public character, a dis- 
used drain, whose existence had not been suspected, was dis- 
covered under the flooring. The drain was 15 inches in 
diameter, open at one end, in direct connection with the town 
sewers at the other, and full of rats. In another case a 
main drain, in direct connection with the public sewer, 
was ventilated by the open overflow pipe of a cistern in a 
dairy, whose atmosphere gave unmistakable evidence of pol- 
lution by sewer gas. The engineer’s recommendations have 
been acted on in 64 per cent. of the properties examined 
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for the first time. This satisfactory proportion does not» 
however, measure the share which the Association may fairly — 
claim to have had in the progress of domestic drainage 
reform in Dundee. During the year a large number of houses, 
neither owned nor tenanted by members, have been pro- 
tected from the foul air of the sewers by Buchan or other dis- 
connecting traps—a result which may be credited in great part 
tothe precept and example of the Association. Important as 
this feature of a sanitary system is, there is need to bear in 
mind that the use of a disconnecting trap is only one of several 
factors in the healthy drainage of a dwelling. 


DERBY MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ON Tuesday evening a banquet was given in Derby on the 
occasion of the visit of the Master Builders’ Association. Mr. 
Walker presided. 

Alderman Hobson proposed “ The National Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain.” He said he had learnt that 
the National Builders’ Association had its origin in the year 
1878, and it had no fewer than sixty organisations quartered 
throughout various parts of the country and associated with 
the general body, not least of which he presumed was the 
Association formed in their midst—that of the Derby Master 
Builders’ Association. The objects of the Association were © 
more familiar to his audience than they could possibly be to 
him, but they were so obviously advantageous that they could 
not but commend themselves to every impartial mind. To 
associate themselves for their common interest—the unity of 
the building trade—must be an advantage which would com- 
mend itself to every rational mind. To meet together for such 
purposes, to collate and compare information that they acquired 
from time to time, bearing on the interests of their trade, bear- 
ing also upon their relations with the architects, and those who 
employed them—bearing on commerce and on the interests of 
the vast mass of humanity—the labouring population—who 
were their employés, and whom he was told, in connection 
with the building trade, comprehended one-third or nearly one- 
half of the whole labouring population of this empire, and 
bringing to bear that amount of judgment, discretion, and 
wisdom it must require on the part of master builders to deal 
successfully and fairly with the working men, so that they 
should have a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work and no more 
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—that the interests of builders and, employers should be pro- | 


perly and fairly respected—and at the same time attend to any 
small difficulties no. doubt occasionally experienced amongst 
them during the past seven years. That they might go on 
successfully in the future was the earnest hope of himself and 
every one of those who had partaken of the hospitalities with 
which they were surrounded. . Very much depended upon the 
builders for the comfort, convenience—he. might almost say the 
health and happiness—of this great empire, whose population 
required houses to be built for their residences, and buildings 
erected to carry on the gigantic. operations of this civilised 
country, and how far the builders succeeded in improving the 
character of those buildings of domestic or public architecture 
depended entirely upon their own observations and enterprise. 
It was necessary that they should, associate together not only 
for genéral interests, but for the welfare and interests of this 
great community. They were, as Carlyle had aptly expressed 
it, “ great captains of industry,” and in exercise of their high 
vocation which devolved upon them they would have the 

’ support, esteem, and respect of every right-minded citizen. 
Coupled with the toast were the names of the president of the 
N.A.M.B., Mr. W. H. Cowlin, and Mr. Stanley Bird and Mr. 
J. H. Coles. 

Mr. Cowlin, in returning thanks, said it appeared to him that 
four distinct responses were placed upon him by that toast as 
proposed. The first was the hospitality and kindness of the 
Derbyshire Association ; second, the very affectionate manner 
in which the Mayor had been pleased to speak of himself in his 
individual capacity, and also as that of the president of the 
Association ; thirdly, to adequately respond to an Association 
upon which Alderman Hobson had cast so much dignity ; and 
fourthly, to return thanks for that Association. In thanking 
them for again re-electing him president, the speaker said the 


was? Well, amongst the chief towns of England there were 
local associations whose object in nearly every case was to 
advance as far as possible the interests of their trade. The 
National Association practically belonged to the whole of these 
local associations, and was their head. It was founded for the 
benefit of the trade, but he claimed for it a higher and loftier 
aim. He claimed that it also did its best for the good of the 
nation. Every association that stood between labour on the 
one hand and the capitalists or employers of labour on the 
other, and saw fairness done between one side and the other, 
must of necessity be of great power in a nation which depended 
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so largely upon building for benefits, comfort, and practically 
health. They were not an aggressive society : they endeavoured 
to do their best for the labouring class, and he prided himself 
that he had risen from that class himself, and once worked for 
35. 6d. per week. Very few were born builders, and surely he © 
was the better builder who knew how to use the tools—that 
made the builder. They should surely not be an aggressive 
society, but they must be alive to the requirements of the trade, 
so that they could deal fairly between their employers and the 
workmen whom they employed. One object of their Association 
was to bring about a better feeling between those set over 
them—who drew plans and conceived buildings—and they who 
had simply the erection of them. He thought that was a 
grievance which might be considerably influenced by their 
Association. It was thought that the builder and architect 
could not get on well together, and he wanted the members to 
feel that they would advance their trade by pursuing a straight 
line of conduct, which would make it impossible for any archi--. 
tect or surveyor to say one word against them. By pursuing a 
policy of rectitude they would make the National Association 
of Builders of Great Britain a power for good. 

Mr. Bird also returned thanks. In all their negotiations 
with working men they should try to hold the scales of justice 
evenly, and do what was right to all men. He was glad 
to find that the interests of the architects and builders had been 
much more closely drawn together since that Association was 
forx>ed, and that their relations were of a much more pleasant 
character, and much more satisfactory to the builder. That 
might be mainly attributed to the fact that they had now a fair 


form of contract, which had been drawn up by the Royal 


Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
:—‘‘ Lam satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall,.as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the floor level; it is then conveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 
apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
u _ The currents of air, ag soon as liberated, expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all Y 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


Institute of British Architects ; and if the Association never 
did anything else than that, he considered that it had accom-_ 


_ plished a great work. But they hoped to go much further yet. | 
question was asked what the National Association of Builders | 


Mr. Coles having also suitably returned thanks, 

Mr. Bird proposed “The Town and Trade of Derby,” 
remarking that every one of them must be struck with the. 
energy and intelligence of the town, and was glad to hear that 
Derby had not, so far, been affected by the depression in trade 
to the extent that many towns had. 

Messrs. Mills and Jones returned thanks. 

Mr. R. Slater gave ‘‘ The Architects.” He said in Derby ~ 
the architects would compare favourably with ‘those of any 
other town, and he was glad to say that a good feeling existed. 
between the building trade and the architects and surveyors. 

Mr. Coulthurst, in returning thanks, spoke of the evil effects 
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* Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 
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of bad drainage. An architect had to place a great deal of his utterances in this connection, and his disciples had kept the 
responsibility upon a builder, and really his experience of the | ball rolling ever since by an occasional, although feeble, kick. 


builders he came in contact with was that they endeavoured to 
carry out their work efficiently and properly. In regard to 


contracts he did not believe in a hard and fast line being | 


drawn. They might have a system and make it the basis of 
the contract, but not entirely so. 
thoroughly carried out they should pay a man for anything 
more that was done at a corresponding ratio, and if less was 
done take it off in the same manner. 
be more sympathy between architects and builders in future, as 
he was quite sure it would tend to a better condition of things 
than had hitherto been the case. 

Messrs. Mason, Mills, and Wright also replied. The latter 
remarked that many people complained no doubt that we did 
not have such good buildings nowadays, and referred them to 
the old cathedrals and old buildings in the country ; but he 
pointed out that the money was not spent on buildings that 
used to be in those days. If the people were prepared to spend 
the money as good buildings could be produced now as were 
erected in days of old. 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 


THE first ordinary meeting for the present year of the Society 
of Engineers was held at the Town Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday. ‘Theretiring president, Mr. Charles Gandon, occupied 
the chair, and presented the premiums of books awarded for 
papers read during the past year. Premiums were awarded to 
Mr. W. Newby Colam for a paper on ‘Cable Tramways,” 
and to Mr. J. B. Redman, M.Inst.C.E., for a paper on “ Tidal 
Approaches and Deep-water Entrances.” The retiring pre- 
sident then introduced the president for the present year, Mr. 
Perry Fairfax Nursey, who proceeded to deliver his inaugural 
address. After referring to the satisfactory position of the 
society, the president reviewed its work during the past year, 


summarising each paper read, and supplementing some by | 


additional information. Having remarked on the pleasure it 
afforded engineers to sweep away fancies by a vigorous appli- 
cation of the besom of fact, the president said that a favourite 
theme with some of our most gifted writers and speculators 
was the probable exhaustion of our coal supply. Some twenty 


In order to have work | 


He hoped there would | 


years since Professor Stanley Jevons startled the world by | 


Lately, however, one of our leading scientists—Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair—had taken up the refrain, and that induced him to place 
before them a few facts, which, if they did not negative the 
theory of the approximate exhaustion of our coal supply, at 
any rate, to his mind, placed the consummation of the predic- © 
tion ata more and more remote period almost year by year.. 
Dr, Playfair referred to the subject in his inaugural address last 
year as president of the British Association. He stated that,. 
according to Professor Dewar, “in less than 200 years the coal 
of this country will be wholly exhausted,” and he went on to: 
observe that our not very distant descendants would have to 
face the problem of a coalless England, thereby endorsing 
the opinion he had just quoted. Now, with all due deference. 
to the two learned professors, whose opinions were doubtless: 
based on ample data, he must dissent from their conclusions. 
This he did on the ground that fresh discoveries of coal con- 
tinued to be made both at home and abroad. He would go back’ 
about nine years, namely, tothe close of 1876, at which time: 
he visited the South Yorkshire coalfield, and inspected several 
new workings. He there found that in round numbers over 
100 new collieries had been started within a comparatively 
short time of his visit. Ofthat number, there were in the Leeds 
district thirty-one new workings; in the Bradford, six; in Halifax, 
twelve; in Wakefield, fourteen; in Sheffield, seventeen; in 
Rotherham, seven ; in Pontefract, three ; and in Huddersfield, 
eleven. But it was the new workings in the Barnsley district. 
to which his attention was specially directed, and there he 
found that seams of coal previously known only near the out- 
crop were proved to retain their valuable qualities to depths far 
exceeding those previously reached in the district. This fact 
was established by the intersection, within a depth of 500 yards, 
of four seams of coal extending over an area of at least 15,000 
acres, and which less than a year before his visit were 
absolutely unpierced in the district. Although this, perhaps, 
could hardly be considered a new discovery, yet it was com- : 
parable in value to the discovery of anew seam, seeing that the 
quality and thickness of coal beds were by no means constant. 
He had not noticed the progress of coal development between 
1879 and the present time, but he knew that several discoveries 
had been made. Last year the Wombweli Main Colliery Com- 


_ pany started to sink from the Barnsley bed to the Silkstone 
_ seam, which they expected to meet with at about 600 yards. 


This had been previously done on the opposite of a well-known 
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throw, but this was the first attempt to reach the throw on the | 


Wombwell side, and the result was looked forward to with great 
interest, inasmuch as, if the quality and thickness were found 
all right, many thousand acres of coal unequalled for household 
purposes would be won. All these facts, and many others 
of a similar nature served, in his opinion, to postpone 
very considerably the verification of the predictions of the 
exhaustion of our sources of coal supply. Referring to 
the present advanced position of the science of engineer- 
ing, the president said that born, as it had been, of the 
present century, in fifty years the engineering profession had 
practically overrun the face of the whole earth, materially 
altering its physical appearance and condition. Seas had been 
united, countries had been divided, and continents had been 
spanned by the engineer, while lasting monuments of his power 
and skill dotted the sea as well as the land. It was only re- 
peating a truism to say that fifty years had produced great and 
marvellous changes in almost everything that pertained to life, 
thanks to the engineer, Even life itself was now due to con- 
ditions which did not exist fifty years ago. Where, at that 
time, disease was rife and in many cases death inevitably 
stepped in and prematurely claimed its prey, the sanitary 
engineer had successfully intervened and had removed the 
cause and prevenied the effect. Where, at that time, months 
were occupied in transmitting news to the other side of the 
globe, seconds now sufficed with the aid of the electrical 
engineer to flash intelligence to and from the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Where, at that time, it took the lumbering old 
stage-coach days to,accomplish a journey to the north at an 
average speed of ten miles an hour, the locomotive, thanks 
to the mechanical engineer, now made the same journey ina 
few hours at a speed of from fifty to sixty miles an hour; and, 
lastly, where at that time a few hundred copies of a newspaper 
were all that at the best could be produced in an hour, and 
those on detached sheets of paper, in the present day, thanks 
to Mr. Walter of the Zzszes and also to the mechanical engi- 
neer, they were printed at the rate of thousands per hour, the 
paper being continuous and miles in length. In all this there 
was no idle boasting, it was but a simple statement of incon- 
trovertible fact. The keynote to the favourable results of a 
comparison instituted between the works of the ancient and 
modern engineer as against the former, was undoubtedly scien- 
tific progress and development in its broadest and fullest sense. 
The bridges with which Robert Stephenson spanned the 
St. Lawrence and the Menai Straits were, as efforts of 


skill, infinitely beyond anything that Roman perseverance 
could accomplish. Let them examine the details of the 


magnificent bridge over the Firth of Forth, the works of ~ 


which he recently had the opportunity of inspecting, and which 
would twice span 1,700 feet of sea at a stretch, at a height of 
150 feet above high-water level, with its cantilevers towering 
200 feet higher. In their minuteness and relative correctness 
with regard to each other and the whole structure, they were 
such as never could have been conceived bythe ancients. Size 
and massiveness with them went hand in hand, resulting in an 
appearance of grandeur typified rather by the Egyptian style of 
architecture than by the modern Gothic. But if they reduced 
the design of the Forth Bridge to first principles, what 
did they find?. Simply that it was a development—a very 
grand one it was true—of a rude kind of structure raised by the 
inhabitants of Tibet, Cashmere, and the mountains of India, 
consisting of beams projecting from piers. Each beam was 
made to project beyond the one that supported it until the two 
sides approached sufficiently near to admit of a beam being 
laid across to:connect them. There they had a rude plan 
which had been converted into a scientific and beautiful 
method of construction by engineering science. In conclusion, 
the president said :—The facts I have brought before you also 
point to the moral and material progress of the world. “The 
bee that hummed its busy hour through the: bowers of 
Paradise,” wrote Sydney Smith, “fashioned its hexagon with 
the same mathematical precision which it does now and here. 
Six thousand years have added nothing to the sagacity of the 
horse, or the intelligence of the dog.” But how widely different 
with man! He commences as a fire-worshipper, and rises to 
a Newton, a Faraday, a Stephenson, a Siemens. He tempts 
the river in a few fragments of bark lashed together with thongs 
of raw hide, and crosses the Atlantic in an iron steamship of 
22,500 tons burden (the Great Eastern). He burrows in the 
earth, and then builds a city with four millions and a half of 
inhabitants. He sticks a dried reed in a lump of fat to light 
his mud hut, and carbonizes 2,200,659 tons of coal per annum 
to illuminate London. He takes weeks to send messages on 
sticks to Montezuma, from the coast, and at last reports in 
London the details of a battle fought in. the Soudan the same 
morning. He slays his foe with a sling and a pebble chosen 
from the brook, and meets the enemy with a machine gun 
firing 600 rounds a minute by means of its own recoil (the 
Maxim gun). He lays siege to a city with a balista, throwing a 
fragment of rock, and finally attacks a fort with a gun weighing 
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110 tons, projecting a steel shell of 1,800 lbs., with a charge of 
goo lbs. of gunpowder. ‘The axe-head that floated for a few 
seconds on the Jordan three thousand years ago, when “the 
iron did swim,” was a miracle indeed. But what of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of iron that are now continually 
swimming over our seas in masses weighing thousands of tons 
each? . These are extremes, and they “stand very wide apart. 
But they are to-day the beginnings and endings of science, and 


and the semi-plastic process. ‘The cause of failures of brick- 
making machine manufacturers to produce generally satisfac- 
tory results was, he thought, attributable to their having in- 
variably confined themselves to but one class of machines. 
The speaker then went into the advantages and disadvantages 


_of the two systems of manufacture, describing the various. 
processes of each. The plastic system, he said, was useful 


thus stated they bring out in bold relief the contour lines of : 


progress. 
present only. 
stands still. They are but the landmarks of our times, which, 
as Emerson puts it, are “trivial to the dull, tokens of noble and 
majestic agents to the wise ; the receptacle in which the past 


But they are the endings of science as regards the | 
They are by no means final, for science never | 


leaves its history ; the quarry out of which the genius of to-day | 


is building up the future.” The progress of science, however, 
is very far indeed from being measured or measurable by its 
material achievements. It has done infinitely more than merely 
give us railways, telegraphs, arms of precision, and other prac- 
tical applications of its discoveries. 
I cannot express better than in the words of a recent anonymous 
writer, who says :—“ It has given to the human race, for the 
first time, standards of truth which are at once absolute and 
accessible, and has thus caused a knowledge of truth, of its 
tests and evidences, and an engrossing love of it, to become 
the chief mental characteristics of those who are really engaged 
in it. Great as have been the material rewards of science, the 
moral rewards will be greater still” The opportunities of 
scientific education, which are daily increasing in our midst, 
must hasten the coming of the time when these moral rewards 


because there were scarcely any kinds of brickmaking materials 
that could not be successfully worked by it ; but the cost of 
production by the dry and the semi-plastic system was 40 per 
cent. less, which made it very desirable to adopt the latter 
where the material was favourable. Mr. Johnson then de- 
scribed a number of machines and improvements which he had 
patented, some being suitable for one system, and some for the 
other. The results of the application of these improvements 
were most satisfactory. In his own case in a production of 


_ four millions per annum at one of his brickworks, where the 


What it has further done | 


semi-plastic system was in operation, the saving in working 
expenses alone was fully 1,000/. per.annum, and the work 
turned out was of a greatly improved quality. There had also 
recently been taken out a patent for the manufacturing of slate 
débris into bricks, which promised to give considerable com- 
mercial value to an article that had hitherto only been an 
expensive encumbrance to the slate-quarrying trade. This. 
material made up into a most dense brick, with a crushing 


strain of double the weight of one made from ordinary clay, 


shall be within the reach of all who will stretch forth the hand | 


to grasp them. 
At the conclusion of the address a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the president. 


BRICKMAKING MACHINERY. 


AT the evening meeting of the Inventors’ Institute which was 
held on January 25, Captain Fairholme, R.N., in the chair, a 

paper was read on “ Brickmaking Machinery and Bricks” by 
Mr. W. Johnson, of Leeds. Brickmaking machinery might, he 


said, be divided into two distinct classes, viz., the pugging or 
the semi- as or, more properly, the dry ‘conch 


and was therefore specially adapted for engineering purposes. 
Mr. Johnson concluded his address by saying that the import- 
ance of the brick manufacture, as affecting all classes of the 
community, was so great, and the number of people it employed 
so large, that he claimed for the subject an interest equal, if 
not exceeding, many of the subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men. 

A discussion then followed upon the paper. Mr. Nichols 
remarked that he had studied Mr. Johnson’s different inven- 
tions and visited his works, and was quite satisfied that their 
adoption would be advantageous to brick manufacturers. Mr. 
Ward thought that the machines in question might be suitable 
for working clays in the North, but were not adapted for the 


'more plastic clays of the South. He was of opinion that the 


different systems in vogue in different parts of the country were 
probably those best suited for the requirements and special 
circumstances of each particular district. They were, he said, 
built up and developed from the experience of centuries. Mr. 
ae ner not agree re thie last speaker’s observationsiy elle 
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had tested the machines with some of his own London clay, | had been used for the whole land at the back for agricultural 
which was most plastic, and they turned out admirable bricks. | or market-garden purposes till it was turned into building land 
Mr. Bromfield gave some particulars as to the new slate brick. and let to Mr. Scott and Mr. Serff. The main question between 
It was, he said, very solid and dense, and therefore specially | the parties was whether the conveyance from Mr, Serff to the 
suitable for building purposes. They were fetching as much as | Local Board gave the latter, as a way of necessity, the right to 
seventy shillings a thousand in London. After some other | use the old Warple Way for the purpose of constructing their 
speakers had followed, the Chairman moved a vote of thanks | sewage works and other purposes necessary to the works. 
to the author of the paper, which was carried unanimously. Mr. Justice Pearson said that the law in respect of rights of 
way of necessity was not as certain and definite as could be ~ 
wished. It had, been from time to time subject to litigation _ 
and the decision of the Courts. He referred to two of the 
RIGHTS OF WAY. cases which establish the right to a way of necessity where 
there is a grant of a lease of land which is shut off from access 
A’ CASE has been tried before Mr. Justice Pearson which raises | by land of the grantor, namely, the old case of “ Ballard v. 
the question whether a right of way is included with a sale of | Deyton” (1 Taunton, 279), argued before the Court of Common 
land. The action was brought by Mr. Serff, the holder of land | Pleas, presided over by Chief Justice Mansfield in 1808, and the 
on the south side of the Uxbridge Road, at Acton, under a | more modern case of “Gayford v. Moffatt” (L. R., 4 Ch. 133), 
building lease from a Mr. Cooper Essex, to restrain the Acton | in which Earl Cairns, the then Chancellor, adopts the law as laid 
Local Board and Messrs. Nowell & Robson, their contractors, | down by Mr. Serjeant Williams (Wms. Saund., 321, n. 6), 
from using a roadway or track formerly known as Warple Way, | “So where a man having a close surrounded with his own land 
for the carting of bricks and other purposes connected with | grants the close to another in fee for life, or years, the grantee 
sewage works which the Board are now constructing on a piece | shall have a way to the close over the grantor’s land as 
of land in rear of the plaintiff’s property. The Jand which the ! incident to the grant; for without it he cannot derive any benefit 
Board have acquired for the purpose of their sewage works was | fromthe grant. This principle seems to be the foundation of 
taken compulsorily. It is somewhat over five acres in extent, | that species of way which is usually called a way of necessity.”  . 
and they had to acquire the interests of three sets of persons— | He had to consider to what extent and for what purpose the 
the freeholder’s interest from Mr. Cooper Essex, who repre- | right of way had been granted in this case, and taking into con- 
sented, as tenant for life, the reversion in the whole; the | sideration that in this case the land was required for a par- 
interest of Mr. Serff, in whose building lease a small part of the | ticular purpose, that it was sold for that particular purpose, that 
land required was included ; and in the third place, the interest | the deed of conveyance recited that the 75¢/. was paid not 
of a Mr. Scott, who has a building lease of the land adjoining | only for purchase money, but for compensation for all injury and 
the plaintiff's land, including the greater part of the land re- | damages as well present as future, he came to the conclusion 
quired by the Board. The part taken from Mr. Serff was | that the right of way was granted for all purposes for which it © 
nearly half an acre in extent. Mr. Serff required the value to | was required, or could be required for sewage works, and that, 
be assessed by arbitration. The arbitrators differed, and it was | therefore, the Local Board were entitled to use the way forthe . 
‘consequently referred to an umpire, who awarded t,000/, as the | purposes for which they had used it, and the plaintiff’s case 
price of the tenant’s interest in the half acre, and compensation | failed. It had been argued that inasmuch as Scott also had 
for all damages, including future damages by reason of the land | been tenant of other land which was taken by the Local Board, 
being iniuriously affected. The Board, for some reason, did not | there must have been a way over that other land which the 
acknowledge the validity of the award, and Mr. Serff brought | Board ought to have used, but to his mind it was not at all. 
an action to recover the 1,000/. That action was compromised, | clear that there was any such right. His lordship then expressed 
and ultimately 750/. was paid for the purchase money and com- | his disapproval of the plaintiff’s having made the contractors 
pensation, and he conveyed his interest in the land required to | parties to this action, which was brought to try a legal point 
the Board in May last. There was evidence that the Warple | between the plaintiff and the Board, and gave judgment for the 
Way was little more than a tract of some Io feet wide, which defendants, with costs. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Guardians require Plans and Designs 
for Building proposed Infirmary adjoining the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Bowen, Clerk to the Guardians, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. | 

EXMOUTH.—Plans and Designs are invited for a Public 
Hall, Waiting and Retiring-rooms. Mr. W. Sharland, Sec- 
retary, The Strand, Exmouth. 

SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
_ London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 13.—For Building Dwelling-house, &c., 
Glack Farm, Castle Fraser Estate. Mr. W. Sim, Solicitor, 22 
Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Feb. 20.—For Building Dvwelling-house at 
Torry. Mr. W. Smith, Harbour Engineer, Provost Matthews 
Quay, Aberdeen. ® 

APPLETHWAITE.—Feb. 20.—For Drainage Site of Burial 
. Ground. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

ARMAGH.—Feb. 20.—For Repairs, &c., to Rectory Houses. 
The District Architect to the Irish Church Representative 
Body, Armagh. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 22.—For Steam Laundry Machinery for 
the Workhouse. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 22.—Fer Building Chimney and En- 
Yarging Washhouses, Workhouse. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, 
Regent Street, Barnsley. 


’ 


BATH.—Feb. 22.—For Building Work of Retort House. 
Mr. C. S. Ellery, Gas Engineer, Bath. 

BLANDFORD.—Feb. 17.—For Building House, Wool Stores, 
and other Buildings. Mr. C. Hunt, Architect, Blandford. 

BooTtLeE.—Feb. 27.—For Building Hospital. The Borough 
Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 12.—For Building Five Houses. 
M, Brayshaw, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BURNLEY.—Feb. 18.—For Stone and Rolled Iron Joist 
Bridge, and for Widening existing Bridge. Mr. E. Stafford, 
Borough Surveyor, Burnley. 

CALVERTON.—For Building Small Cemetery Chapel and 
Boundary Wall. Mr. W. Collyer, Calverton. 


Mr. 


CARDIFF.—Feb. 12.—For Alterations to Premises. Messrs. 
W. Korner & Co., 27 Royal Arcade, Cardiff. 
CARDIFF.—Feb. 16.—For Additions to Infant School, 


Cogan Pill. Mr. H. Snell, Architect, Windsor Road, Penarth. 

CLITHEROE.—For Building Chapel. Messrs. Butterworth 
& Duncan, Architects, South Parade, Rochdale. 

CRICCIETH.—Feb. 15.—For Building Chapel. 
George, Solicitor, Criccieth. 

CRICKHOWELL. — Feb. 18.—For Restoring Llangattock 
Church. Messrs. Middleton, Prothero & Phillott, Architects, 
Newport, Mon. 

DAWLISH.—Feb. 20.—For Additions to Premises. 
Hannaford, The Lawn, Dawlish. 

DEVONPORT.—Feb. 18.—For Providing and Fixing Work- 
house Boiler. Mr. A. Gard, Clerk. 

DowWLAIs.—Feb. 15.—For Building Twenty-seven Houses. 
Mr. D. Jones, 14 Spring Street, Dowlais. 

DuDLEY. H1ILL.—Feb. 15.—For Building Chapel. 
Isitt, Architect, Sun Bridge Road, Bradford. 

DUNDEE.—Feb. 24.—For Building Sorting Office. 
Postmaster, Dundee. 

EDINBURGH.—Feb. 22.—For completion of Industrial 
Museum, H.M. Office of Works, Parliament Square, Edin- 
burgh. 

ELLESMERE.—Feb. 18.—For Telescopic Gasholder. Mr. 
F. W. Stevenson, Gas Engineer, Chester. 

FOLKESTONE.—For Building St. John’s. Vicarage, Foord. 
Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 38 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 

HANLEY.—For Building House. 
tect, 1o Albion Street, Hanley. 

HANLEY.—Feb. 20.—For Alterations and Additions at the 
Rising Sun Inn. Mr. G. W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank 
Chambers, Hanley. 

Hirst.—Feb. 12.—For Pulling Down Buildings and Erec- 
tion of Barn and Mistal. Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, 
Hangingroyd Road, Hebden Bridge. 

HoRNSEY.—Feb. 15.—For Erection of Mortuary Buildings, 
Keepers Lodge, and Waiting-rooms. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, Surveyor to the Local Board, Southwood Lane, 
Highgate, N. ; 

HORNSEY.—Feb. 22.—For Building Sorting Office. H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Board Schools, Fenay Bridge. Mr. E. Hughes, Architect, 
Lord Street, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Feb. 25.—For Building Two Engine 
Houses, Engine Beds, and other Work, Nortonthorpe Mills. 
Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Mreby 


Mr. H. 


Mr. H. 


The 


Mr. Elijah Jones, Archi- 
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INDI Feb. 16.—For Steel and Ironwork for 
Bridges. The Director-General of Stores, India- Office, West- 
minster, S.W. 

IPSWICH. —Feb. 16.—For:Restoring Tower of St. Nicholas’s 
Church. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, 
Ipswich. Sh 

KING’s’ LYNN.—Feb. 25.—For Additions to Cemetery 
Lodge. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn. 

LLANELLY.—Feb. 13.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
T. George, County Surveyor, Pendine, St. Clears. 

LLANELLY.-—March 1.—For Building Church. Mr. E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

LIFFORD.—Feb. 16.—For Building South Wing to the 
County Donegal Infirmary. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 9 Donegall 
Square West, | Belfast. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—Feb. 19.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, Hangingroyd Road, Hebden 
Bridge. 

MAINSTONE.—Feb. 16.—For Restoring Church. Messrs. 
Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

MANCHESTER.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. J. G. 
Elgood, Architect, 110 King Street, Manchester. 

MILNROw. —Feb. 15.—For Blilding Three Stone Houses. 
Mr. Stott, Architect, Lower uals Rochdale. 

MOUNTAIN ASH. 23 g Church. Messrs. 
Halliday & Anderson, pata 16 High Street, Cardiff. 
MyYTHOLMROYD.—Feb. 12.—For Pulling Down Buildings 
and Erection of Barn and Mistal. Mr. W. H, Cockroft, Archi- 
tect, Hangingroyd Road, Hebden Bridge. 
MYTHOLMROYD.—Feb. 22.—For Building’ School, Master’s 
House, Boundary. Walls, &c. Mr. J. Sutcliffe, Architect, 
Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. Building Care- 
taker’s Lodge, St. John’s, Westgate, aid Elswick Cemetery. 
Mr. A. Stockwell, Architect, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—Feb. 12. —For Building Public 
Library, Baths, and Assembly-rooms. Messrs. Sugden & Son, 
Architects, Leek. Mr. J. Blood and Messrs. Chapman & 
Snape, Architects, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. — Feb. 12.— For Erection of 
Public Baths, Library, and Assembly Rooms. Mr. T. Harding, 
Town Clerk, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


NORTHALLERTON.—Feb. 20.—For Best System of Heating 
Town Hall. Mr. R. D. Coates, Northallerton. 

NORTHAMPTON. — Feb. 19.—For Construction of arse 
Storage Reservoir, Road Diversion, Filter-beds, Engine and 
Boiler- houses, Cottages, and other Works. Messrs. T. & 
Cc Hawkesley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 

PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 23.—For Building Warehouse, Great 
Western Docks. The Engineer, Plymouth Station. 

ROCHDALE.—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

ROLLESBY.—Feb. 23.—For Bulag. Twelve Cottages. 
Messrs. Hewitt &-. Banham, Architects, 10 Regent Street, 
Yarmouth. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 24.—For Construction of Service 


Reservoir, Pure-water Basin, Engine-house, Boiler-house, 


Chimney- shaft, Engine-man’s Cottage, and Works in connec- 
tion. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. . 

SKIRCOAT. Uren 16.—For Building Pair of Semi- detached 
Houses. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Halifax. 


SMETHWICK.—Feb. 12.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, &e. - 


Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, Architects, Birmingham. 
STAPLEFORD.—Feb. 13.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Checkers Inn. Mr. J. P, Adlington, Architect, 8 Butchery 
Street, Lincoln. : 
Sr. IvES.—Feb. 24.—-For New Cattle Markets, Mr. E. W. 
Robb, Architect, St. Ives, Hunts. 


SWANSEA.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Slaughter- 


houses, Abattoirs, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Swansea. 

TREDEGAR.— March 1.—For Building Board School, Trival 
Village. Mr. L. P. Jones, Solicitor, 1 “Church, Street, Ebbw 
Vale. 

WANDSWORTH.—Feb, 15.—For Alterations to Waiciovse, 
St. John’s Hill. Mr. E. H. Taylor, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union. 

WEST BROMWICH.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of Brick 
and Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, West Bromwich. 

WHITTLEFIELD.—F eb. 18.—For Building Cairo Mills. Mr. 
S. Keighley, Architect, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

WIMBORNE.—Feb. 18.—For Building Infant School. Mr. 
W. J. Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 


R. ADAMS, 


i7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, Se, 


INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


’ RLU NN 
se ZS | € ‘i aa 
env Aur & | ui; INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS ; 
aI wy) HOA ? 
Nw Sa — hl iso Hie i oe Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and peal 
0 Go IA 3 NYA | SANITARY EXHIBITIONS Ope 3 
MNS ay SLL ° all, 
ay Mia) S| ~=62 6Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, {+2} 
\ TCE GN ae Re eT ° : +t 
: and 16 Diplomas of Merit. tth . 
t+ 
The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in si 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so +t 
i engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. rt 
min AW Ups? eA \_))\ The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, +t 
athe Liat Hil La Roe is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old i & 
su ui u Hh f Wi : i and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- ++ 
it a BD fe ry TA ae \ \ ie 7 provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the pat 


removed. 


Barnstaple . > ' 5 Wier Pilton Street. 

Belfast and 10 miles round is - W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
Bournemouth-and 10 miles round . H.W. Jenkins & Son, Builders, 
Brighton and 8 miles round ‘ - Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 

Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 

Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire - Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
Dublin and 20 miles round J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street, 
Dunaee and 30 miles round Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Edinburgh’ . P 
Exeter and 20 miles round ~ W.R. Bamuives: 45 Longbrook Street. 
Glasgow and 80. miles round Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
Gloucester and Cheltenham The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


e 
° e 
° . 
. ° 
° © 


outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
<A 8 in the purchase thereof,’and that all shall have the benefit of this 
i sl Mgr ie Ha hipne a petlonel boon special Agencies are pee Bets pushes pe ss 
wit I the United Kingdom. one but practicaland responsible firms a: Hi) {\) a : ana 

ly u ii it Pu me m7 appointed. Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts i - SS 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 


iu iui 


Hastings . 

Hereford and 5 miles round 
llfracombe . ° 
Leeds and 5 miles ona ° 
Liverpool. . ° ° e 


. Taylors Bros., Builders. — 
dae Os Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 

. W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. - 

- John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 


Miles Street. 
Ludlow’and Leominster . 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round ; 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


» J.Grosvenor, Ludlow.’ 
Reading and 5 milesround~ , x 


Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. . 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. © 


Southampton and 7 miles round ~ 
Sunderland and 10 miles round’. 


Ca ee ee ee ee 


Evan Griffiths & George ‘Finning, Sefton Worl 


Driver. & Co., st. , Mary Saw ‘Mills, Southamptol 
Torquay and 5 miles round e C.& W. Watson, Union Streot, 
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YORK.—Feb. 16.—For Alterations to the York Hotel. Mr. 
George Styan, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 

YORK.—Feb. 17:—For Works at Bilton Junction. 
Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


YORK.—Feb, 19.—For Alterations and Additions, &c., to 
Lunatic Asylum. Messrs, Fisher & Hepper, Architects, 16 


Mr. W. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


connection, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, with Works in 
Mr. H. B. NICHOLLS, C.E., 


Engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Bir- 
Mr. Sydney 


mingham. 
Smith, Surveyor tothe Local Board. 


Quantities by the Engineer. 


: ‘Ehos? Rigby, Croydon; +{asawunen . £7,675 © oO 
Castlegate, York. Hilton & Sons, Birmingham . ° + 73934 O40 
YOUGHAL.—Feb. 12.—For Labourers’ Cottages, &c. Mr. F. Wiswell & Sons, London . ‘ ; : 6,949 9 O 
Murphy, C.E., Youghal. Foster & Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . : 6,927 0 O 
J. W. Webb, Brockley. “ . 6770 0 oO 
John Piper, Hastings : : : 6,745 0 O 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich F 6.697 9 90 
TENDERS. John White, Handsworth, Birmingham 6,600 0 oO 
Cowdray & Sons, Newent, Gloucester 6,514 9 O 
Fredk. Cruttenden, St. Leonards. 6,487 0 oO 
Te _ ABERGAVENNY. Neave, Leytonstone . ; 2 6,440 90 O 
For Building Business Premises, Cross Street, Abergavenny. Thos. Todd & Co., Bexhill-on-Sea 6.394. 0 0 
Mr. E. A. JOHNSON, Architect, Newport (Mon.), and John Jevons, Dudley i es ; ‘ : 6,355 9 © 
Abergavenny. (uantities by the Architect. Thos. Adams, Moorgate Street, London . 6,100 0 O 
D. C. JONES & Co., Gloucester (reduced esti- Innes & Wood, Birmingham . 3 eh. O78 tae OC 
mate, accepted) . ; : F . s2A 125 ,0- 0 Leonard Bottoms, Battersea : ; £4 ON Oa 
ASTON. Alf. King, Hollington, Hastings . . . 5,875 0 0 
For Building Board Schools, Aston. Ja eS is Staaten p 5,845 . is 
; : } . , 2 e onl 
W. BLOORE (accepied ) a5 ae , mat oo 2, 0 JAS. HAYWARD, Eastbourne (accepted) 5,477 9 0 
BASINGSTOKE. Thos. Simmonds, Skegness. : . 5-432 9 O 
For Construction of Reservoir, Basingstoke. Mr. H. BUDDEN, Marshall, Brighton j : 5,376 0 oO 
Borough Surveyor. Alf. Palmer, Birmingham ° . . 57a oO? O 
Kirk Bros., Addlestone . : 4 ; . £1,560 0 Oo 
Goodall, Basingstoke : ;  ts4334. 5) 0 BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich : : - 1,414 0 0} For Additions to Nos. 5 and 6 Promenade Terrace, for Mr. 
Pike Bros., Basingstoke °*. : : : - 1,341 18 o J. T. Holden. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Bridlington 
Thumwood, Basingstoke . ; 3 Sth IA7.Gk6™ Oo Quay. 
Crook & Son, Southampton . ’ «, 1,327) '0° O Leeson ‘ . : . : * £218 10 oO 
ere ot a aa ; ; . ° . » 1,320 0 0 RENNARD (accepted) . F ‘ A ‘ i72E5 OF, O 
vo Skea ee Sn es ee fou a 6 For Shop-front and other works, No. 8 Promenade, Bridlington 
MUSSELLWHITE, Basingstoke (accefied) . 1,294 0 0 Quay, for Mr. W. Dales. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, 
Prayne, Kidderminster, . | . <sjtef4n0)f » 1,16918" 0 Bridlington Quay. 
auiveyores catimate |.’ | ERRHAS® 61 15856- 0! 0 Bailey . : : Pe PEAS. Me 
Hudson ‘ : , ; rh Er Oe 
BOOTLE. Leeson : : - ° LED Mint 2 AC. 
For Street Works, Knowsley Road, Bootle. Rennard ‘ : ; 134 10 0 
WALKDEN & Co. (accepted) > £947 9. 0 CLARK (accepted) . ae ete fh 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


. en eam es oe ee 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY 
a 
R SPUARE: 
<M) Pyccil Al 
i bz i Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
inl The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Nlcasnacmixman in & separate piece, can be placed. at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
—1 thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


Lhe Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
: and of various sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities. 
on Sanitary Matters, 


PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. Gd. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, © 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPE-WRITER, 


Differs from all others in its extreme 


SIMPLICITY, RAPIDITY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Specimens post-free on application to Sole London Agents, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 FLEET STREET. > 


Y ROLE ROUND 


=a | Receives and disconnects ‘one Rain-water Pipe and Three 
Hi Waste Pipes. 


| Avoids all Splashing. | Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 


9 NYNALIN 
Hh i 


a TO 
i OE 


ATONE MMU Ve 


One-third 
; Actual Size. 
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BRIDLINGTON. 


For Additions to No. 4 Lawn Terrace, Bridlington, for Mr. J. 
Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington 


Sherwood. 
Road, Bridlington Quay. 
BAILEY (accepted). 


BURNTISLAND. 


For Erection of Police Buildings, Court Room, Cells, &c., | 


Burntisland. 
Accepted Tenders.s 
Pitkethly, mason . : ! ‘ 
Waddell, joiner . : : ; 
Crow, plumber . : 
slating, paving, &e. . P : 


” 


BURSLEM. 


For Purifiers (including Hawkins’ Patent), for 


mittee, Burslem. 
R. & J. DEMPSTER (accepted) . 
Extractors. 


C. & W. WALKER (accepted) . : 


CROYDON. 
‘Yor the Erection of Additional Stabling 
Paterson & Co., at their Depét, Hand 


under the superintendence of Mr. W. EvE, to Union Court, 


Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Maides & Harper ; ; ; : : f AAOT IA ESO W. Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . : ; 
Holland 7 : : 383.:0-0 Charles Wall, London . ‘ ‘ » - 35,290 
Harris & Wardrop 877650) 0 Hockney & Liggins, Hull + .- . ; - 35,248 
Exton : S92 eG. wo Tomlinson & Son, Sheffield . . . 35,100 
Docking ‘ : ; : : ‘ : 1308 FOO Southern & Son, Salford ° . : ‘ . 34,620 
HiGGs, Station Works, Loughborough Junction, John Grosvenor, Tunstall . : : - 34,590 
S.E. (accepted) . : ‘ : : ; - 294 0 0} Enoch Hind, Nottingham : F ; 3: SAS 37 
John Greenwood, Mansfield . ; é 34,050 
EXNING. | George Parkinson, Manchester : y » 34,000 
For Building Cottage at Cemetery at Exning, Boundary Walls,| James Byrom, Bury * ‘ 33,991 
&c. Messrs. HOLLAND & SON, Architects, Newmarket.| Bissett & Sons, Sheffield , é - 33,845 
Quantities not supplied. | H. Vickers, Nottingham . : : - 33,806 
H. Plummer, Rattlesden, Suffolk .£850 0 oj Neill & Sons, Manchester : : +) 33,500 
Sampson & Son, Newmarket 760 0 0} Peters & Son, Rochdale . : : ; .'i' 33,450 
J. Cowell, Soham. : : eG. O«' O Walker & Slater, Derby . ; ; : PASS LOS 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge ° TAR On Oy Brown & Son, Salford . : , ‘ R260 Om 
Linzell Bros., Newmarket . ~ entry Camas aco, John L. Ward, Manchester . : ‘ 2!» 32,490 
Hook & Tebbitt, Soham ° . 636 0 oO WILLIAM WALKERDINE, Derby (accepted) . 31,100 | 


Corporation. 


F. Shaw, Ilkeston 


Stevens & Bastow, 


Ke . £848 13 11 Obank & Son, Idle, near Bradford 5 ‘ 
: e550. 3, A0l CC Gs ball Coventry i 2 i ; . AZ TOS 
aes at Parnell & Sons, Rugby . : ‘ : - 40,440 
; . 242 0 o| G..F. Smith, Leamington * : : - 39,700 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester . : ; - 38,550 
Samuel Pattinson, Ruskington ef oS ea 
the Gas Com- Edmund Gabbutt, Liverpool . : ; . 38,232 
Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton . ; 1) 1895945 
. . £2,700 0 O Samuel Warburton, Manchester . : -\ 30,083 
Longdon & Son, Sheffield : : x . 36,500 
Ga: Ge Roa Longléy Bros., Leeds... |. > 3) ee eae 
Hughes & Stirling, Liverpool . ? ‘ - 36,495 
J. & W. Beanland, Bradford)... 2) 
, for Messrs. Carter, J. Drury, Hull P : é ; «3306420: 


croft Road, Croydon, T. & W. Meadows, 


THE | 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings und Mountings of every description; Plans, &c., on | 
Deede; Law Writing; Eithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
To Arehitects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, °° CANNON STREET, 


DW EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings. 


Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS 


WILL HOLD 


CONFERENCES, AND APPOINT JURORS 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


OOLLAMS & 60, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. | 


-] PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKs. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
«> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition. 1824. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 


A lida! 


To inspect and make Awards to Exhibitors, 


At the ARCHITECTURAL and BUILDING TRADES) 
EXHIBITION, to be opened at the 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, London, N., April 5, 1886. 


_ Arrangements have already been made which will 
insure an attendance of at least five hundred Architects 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 


BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Architects a d Manufacturers wishing to take part in | Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 


the Discussions or read Papers are requested to address 
H. R. Gouau, Esq., President, Society of Architects, 
12 Carlton Chambers. Regent Street, S.W. 
All applications for Space to be made to 
_ PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Sec., 37 Walbrook E.C. 
Architects are invited to lend Drawings for Exhibition. 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, S.W 


——_——— 


JPUILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton 


Edward Wood, Derby 
George Hewett, Derby 


DERBY. 


For Building Borough Lunatic Asylum, at Rowditch, to accom- 

modate between 300 and 4oo patients for the Derby 

Mr. B. S. Jacoss, Architect, Hull. 
Thomas Coulthurst, Borough Engineer. 

Henry Philips, Exeter 

Hilton & Son, Oldham . 


Mr. 


oo ce 2 nhs Rae oes 
° ° . - 47,790, 

° e e e . 45,550 

; . : « 43,974 

Bristol : : : . 43,000 


42,343 


35,6000 


35595 
355533 
35,400 


Stockport : F B 


. ° ° ° ° 


CODTAODDDDDDDODADDDDDODDOOOOONDOO0000000000000 
CODDADDADDADHDDDDODODDDODDOODOOWODODOOHDOOO0000000 


~GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front, It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westmiuster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

“Smr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
** December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R, 8, LANDER, F.R.LB.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, : 

*‘ DEAR SirR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
ozonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1,.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warps eee and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
ex a ; 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Ter i 
T ondions= Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester |)” Sy linge 
Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 1 i 

g 0 ’ Place, Edinburgh. » 1 Upper Gilmore 
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: HASTINGS. y 2 ‘HALIPAX—continued. 
For Engine-house and Builder’s Work to High Service Tank, Siarers and Plasterers 


Silverhill, Hastings, Construction of High-service Tanks, T w oh 
&c. Messrs. JEFFERY & SKILLER, Surveyors, 5 Havelock S, Nhs esa Nig oO Bie ; £184 re m 
manne Hastings. Quantities tf the Surveyors. J. Webster, Waitac 179 12 6 
Small, Ore . Pr nace Areas tet Re'e) ugh @ MUR, ‘ 7 TS Wetec: 1) eis ol Ds 
Rodda, St. Leonards-on-Sea. . sti; eee ome) x ae PALES Bree ort «ss ale ow) ls RO 
ackburn, Halifax . 2 2 : : 176.7 O20 
Alfred King, Hollington. . : - 508 0 oO Rushworth & Firth, Halifax 176" 0. 70 
A. H. White, St. Leonards-on- Sea. 560 0 Oo J. Firth, Halifax ; , ; , tb ep 
PETER JENKINS, St. Leonards-on-Sea (accepted) 540 0 O hi Taylor, akin ; ; } : ioe Bog te 
J. Bancroft & Sons, Halifax. : : : 174 11, 6 
HALIFAX. G. Barrett, Halifax. ; 174.0 0 
For Coachhouses, Harness-room, Keeper’s House, and Stabling Bradley & (ne Manchester : : i 701 
; : 70 13 It 
for 36 Horses at Halifax, "for Messrs. John Marsh & Co. W. ROBINSON, Sowerby Bridge (ac my ed) 170 10 0 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsratt, Architect, Halifax. G. Hayle, Sowerby . ip pune A Set biy S* i 
Mason's Work. Carpenters and Joiners. 
J. Charnock & Son, Halifax .  . . . £3,065 17 0 J. Charnock & Son, flalifax Sy age? Pee RE NSS gE Io 
Gaoutchiiie gon, Halifax \..°) . " 2" 4.) 3,029, 0,.0| - G, Townsend, Halifax -.. 2°. °. .'. 662.0 0 
J. Robinson, Halifax : ; : : OLAS 74k O J. Atkinson, Halifax . 6<I 12. 0 
A. Bland, Halifax. . . . . + AOR Ow 0 J. Dyson & Son, Halifax . : : ‘ ; 60 ° ) 
J. B. Drake; Halifax. _ i . +1 laps Se Oa £0 Julian & Thompson, Halifax . t ‘ 1 GRO er 
Fearnley & Firth, Halifax oe Te eee) G45 OO} A. Haltstead.& Son, Halifax... ©1/,.)°??: 640 0 O 
J. Turner, Sowerby Bridge . . . . Ts ed cA W. Gaines & Sons, Halifax. : F 635 0 oO 
Greeitpan & Son, Halifax”. 6 29M 9 5 8037 10] | -T Fuley, Halifax. wh ote erate ae 
Peureereoss OVENOED A). tr tae ne nots > OUT. Hitchen, Halifax . 6.6 5+ .8 dn ok ROR Qt 
R. Hopkinson, Halifax. . : . . 898 10 oO D. Hallawell, Halifax : ; . ; : GI24/ OO 
T. Mitchell, Warley . . . : - 893 0 0 W. G. Hey, Halifax . : : ; ; . 6oxngs 
T. Pickles, Midgeley . . . . . 885 10 oO S. Wadsworth & Son, Halifax . A : 599 15° O 
E. Downes & Son, Halifax. : : Pa S80: FOS T. Clayton, Halifax é : 3 d : 595 90 O 
W. H. Noble, Halifax . . . . . 878 12 6 W. Ratcliffe & Son, Halifax. . ? ; F 580 0 O 
E. Naylor, Halifax . Pmseerotor We HuNoble, Halifax...’ 5 ¢.- Soap 
M. FIRTH & SONS, Halifax (accepted) . ; 855 0 O W. Fox, Halifax ; : ; j ; j 574° 2 6 
Plumbers and Glasiers. J. Fleming, Halifax . : F : a\ a SOOT ODI 
J. Naylor, Halifax ; ; : ‘ : Bas Ring Ae os J. Mansley, Halifax . x 2 ; ; é 560 10 oO 
G. Walker, Halifax . BRENT AE i ae) ANU SAN BE HRY Hs) J. Denton, Halifax . : . . Pe Saar 
J. H. Bolton, Halifax . : : : t ; 217 0 S. GREENWOOD, Halifax (ac pte t) d ; 539 Io Oo 
J. H. Bradley, Halitax . ; : ; d ROR, « G. Anthony, Eastwood, ; ’ d : 533 0 0 
| R. Stafford, Halifax. ; . ; ; ee Os) OF4D Tronfounders.. 
Bi N. Mills, Halifax . : ‘ : : oA ero LO J. Dyson, Elland . : ; ‘ ; “ 181 o 
T. Barker, Halifax ; : 5 - ‘, aot BOLO Taylor & Parson, Bradford . : ‘ ; oot Zor eS 
C. H. Batho, Halifax ”. : : : 2 A ST) J. Mackerill, Elland. ; : . MIZT 19 Mo 
C. H. Walshaw, Halifax. Att Sal pears J. HITCHE Ns, Halifax ( (accepted ) . ; ; « -160%,0:'0 
J. H. STAFFORD, ais Bridge (accepted) iiss tele Reo J. Denton, Halifax. : ~~. 154,08 
H, Walsh, Halifax j Leo OO Architect’s estimate, ‘£2, 025 35. 3a. 


Sie EOLLPO ER 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STA 

f NO OTHER ‘GLAZ/NG CAN BE WARRANTED J. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER,LIV =U; 
| THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH-E 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS Cd 


oR OS Be 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. Al] hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at “Bi rmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


wy, 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S DURABLE. 
Lee, c . 
ONES a Specially NEAT. 
r ONES’ RR IMPROVED EXPANSION JOINT ROME RCN 
i : INCH For CHURCHES, 
pis: ENGINEERS 6 |RONFOUNDERS, convnomss, 
2 STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS | 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, NN 
USED PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and & 
! bi y MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. c. 
BebAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


11 CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK. 


ARCHITECT. 
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DAVENTRY. : 
For Building Police Residences and’ Cells, Daventry. 


‘Thomas Adams “, £447 to" 0 
S. H. Cattell eae 251" OVO 
JOHN GEE (accepted) . . 35719 20 


ee : | LEICESTER—continucd. Soe 

For Excavating and Removing between 3,000 and 4,000 cubic 
yards of Soil, and Depositing the same in the old Clay 
Pits between Regent’s Road and. Lancaster Street, for the 
Estate Committee of the Corporation of Leicester, . 
J. GorRDON, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Mr. 


IPSWICH. ; : Per square yard. Per cube yatd. 

For Building Cottage at the Borough Lunatic Asylum. Mr. E. T. H. ee ee : ‘ : mae _ Is, ee 

pp etieee ae a Surveyor, Ipswich, pre a fF ecetinesk ibhley, Folle ; re a : q 

: 252 = ’ ’ s : . 

fe Reuay a Ags : again een hse me Se : oes o.o| John Smith, Belgrave, Leicester a eee hated. 
O20 Gibbonss aes a. : ; : i . 2fo°-0o° o B, W. Ward, Whetstone . : . 74a. 10d, 

W. Graystone hase 210. 0 o| JOSEPH ALLsopP, Leicester (accepted) 3d. tod, 

fe rd stone Dee are, MIDDLESBROUGH. eg th 

a - re i 7s 2 For the Erection of Workshops and Offices, for the Patent 
oA Matin ie Faas Lubricating Bag Co., Limited. Mr. R.. LOFTHOUSE, 

G Rowkhir boos ihe ae, Architect, Middlesbrough. cay 
: (accep “AN rae fees, She H. Severs, Middlesbrough . £348 © .}0 
a nist Hudson Bros., Middlesbrough é!° 347820 to 
IRTHLINGBOROUGH. Wm. Ginger, Middlesbrough 345 9.0 
For Additions to Board School, Irthlingborough. Mr. EDWARD John Johnson, Middlesbrough : : «#2 337M105 40 
SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. Quantities by the D. Doughty, Middlesbrough ‘ ; oi B308"%" XO 
Architect. R. Wilkinson, Middlesbrough . ‘ ‘ 3) /3TIpIO, WD 
E. Brown . “ - £474 0:0 Wm. Thompson, Middlesbrough ~ = 2307 7.0110 
J. C. Sharman ;/ 406" © \° | For the Erection of Granaries in Commevein’ Street, for Messrs. 
G. Hucksley AAS, O70 Roper & Priestman. Mr. R. LorrHouse, Architect, 

Stevens. 445 0 0 Middlesbrough. | | 
Smith Bros. tt ts + A427 5.9 | John Robinson, Middlesbrough .° °° 1 a aaeaeee ee 
Lovell & Freeman. 1. Yah Saree eee nee D. Doughty, Middlesbrough) .)  .)  . "485 0 0 
Clayson Bros. 409, 9 2). R. Sweeting, Middlesbrough. . -.  ¥'1) 480600 
Nicholls Bros. PID ay John Johnson, Middlesbrough : os 2) 2B76E OO 
Chas. Sharman . 398 .° ©) Allison Bros. Middlesbrough . . . . 469 7 0 
J. Abbott , 383 14 0 Hudson Bros., Middlesbrough . .  , 458 0 oO 
WN Henson 2a ec bg bis SE BO 1 aR Braithwaite, JMideie ae hen 455-5 oO 
J. Underwood oy og. cers We as SOARES ST Peer ss Thompson, Middlesbrough oo. A eee Tee 
A. Thompson. : - : 2 ; - 338 9 0 J. R. & W. Sturdy, Middlesbrough : Ase FO 
LEICESTER. Thos. Dickinson, Saltburn . j : ic. 6 5430 0 0 
For the Ironwork for Foot Suspension Bridge of 120 feet Wm, Ginger, Middlesbrough. ‘ eee. OF OP 
span, at Croft, Leicester. Mr. J. B:- EVERARD, CE., Jno. Perks, Stockton . Lae e wee of le gi 5 ee gd 


6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


W. Pegg & Sons, Leicester. = : - TF 3974 ONS 

Gunton & Co., Leicester. P é : 4730. OO 

Gough & Felgaie, Burton-on-Trent F 270°" eG 

W. RicHARDS & Sons, Leicester (acccp/ed) 206 6 oO | price list. 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAYER & CO., MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. | 


Pattern Books of Materiais (spceiui ), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&¢e.. on Application. 
4 LAWRFNCE LANE, F.C, FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelline used. 
IN ORDER TO. PROVE THAT 


SPECIFICATIONS, PLANS, 
BILLS QUANTITIES, &c. 


Can be Copied in Lithographic style easily, quickly. | | 
and cheaply by the Avtocopyist, we take copies at low 
rates for intending purchasers, &c. 

Excellent copies of the »ciual natural handwriting, sketches. § 
programmes, plans (up to double elephant size, also on tracing 
clo h, &c.), music. even type writing, in permanent black, gold. 
&ec, Used at the House of Lords, 

AUTOCOPYIsT CO., 72 London Wall, London, and 
59 Princess street, Manchester. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK & 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS | 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING. 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 


FR. GHRDINER x Sons. 
ALL SRINTS. IRON WORKS 
Se BRistol 4 
WROT [RON WORK of Every KIND, 
WROT JIRON GHSHES K CHSEMEN S. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply. to ZEN : cigeeaiie 
IRE -PROO INSURANCE. Doo 
E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. el is near aut ae ee E 
7 ——meee -CCLESIASTICRL & Do VC? 
W. F. STANLEY, op | 2 | 
Mathematical instrument Manufacturer 
H.M.’s Government, Councit of India, Science and Art 


Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematicat, Drawin, aud Surveying instruments of every 


X ESTIMATES on. 


description, of the highes quality.and finish, at the most moae- |" RSBgE A gore 


tate prices. Price List post tree. Engine Divider to the Trade. ° 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn, London. W.Cc. 
Also New Store. at 6a Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAI, Inventi ins Exhibition, 1885, 


Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. ~ 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke 


‘THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY.| 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. || 
[ 


the excellent 


cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
Sample collections sent on receipt of tos. 6d. or 215. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS| gz = 
ESTABLISHMENT. ‘THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health exhibition. 


Sag . ( 
<S NS GY 
SS \ y f 
KG y 
S S 
> 


i. Out of 17Lin. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 


Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much, lower rrice delivered 
ex ‘ship’’ within one month. 
Sample of 16 blocks and full particulars sent on receiptof 1s. 7d. 
in stamps. Estimate for “laid complete ”” on receipt of plan. 


be|| Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floor 


oards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 
MPORTER 


WVIGERS BROS., 
‘Timber Merchants, £0, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. : 


Large stock of Dry |Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


ings, Deals, xe. ~ 


ALL KINDS OF a 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER.) 


_ LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE, ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY -PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Pe 
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_MIDDLES BROUGH— continued, 


F or eran ion of Sadberge Reservoir, for the Stockton and 
(Contract No. 9:) Mr. 
JAMES MANSERGH,-Engineer, Westminster. 


Middlesbrough Water Board. 


Thomas Hunt, South Stockton’ . 
Ww. Cy Atkinson, Stockton ce 
“Robert Wilkinson, Middlesbrough . 
Parker & Sharpe, ‘Batley : 
Foster & Barry, Radcliffe-on- Trent 
T. D. Ridley, Middlesbrough . esi! 
Abram Kellett, Ealing 2 ; 
S. W. Pilling & Co., Manchester é 
Jonathan Jackson, Westminster 
Walker & Dickinson, Saltburn . 
‘E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland '' .' 
Jonathan Wood & Son, Leeds 
George Marshall, Darlington : é 
John Johnson & Son, Middlesbrough 


For Extension of Reservoir, Fighting Cocks, for the Stockton 


and Middlesbrough Water Board. 


Mr. JAMES MANSERGH, Engineer, Westminster. 


‘Thomas Hunt, South Stockton 
Robert Wilkinson, Middlesbrough 
Jonathan Vickers, Bishop Auckland 
Foster & Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . 
Walker & Dickinson, Saltburn . . 
William Kitching, Fighting Cocks . 
T. D. Ridley, Middlesbrough ; 
Charles Firth, Scarborough... ; 
S. W. Pilling & Co., Manchester . 
Abram Kellett, Ealing, Middlesex 
John Jackson, Westminster . “ 
E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland 

W. C. Atkinson, Stockton “pies 
John Wood & Son, Leeds . . 
George Marshall, Darlington . ° 


For Alterations and Additions to Premises in Linthorpe Road, 
Middlesbrough, for Messrs, Lisney & Co. 


HOUSE, Architect, 
Architect. 
, D. Doughty, Middlesbrough ° ° 
* Hudson Bros., Middlesbrough . ° 
Wm. Thompson, Middlesbrough ° 


Middlesbrough. 


Architect. 


G. Riddle, Newington Butts - 


LONDON. : 


For Repairs, &c., to the Britannia Public- house; Lathes Road, 
Notting Hill, for Mr. G. W. Edmonds. » 


Mr. H. J. NEWION, 


| ich be 0 0 
2 - £27,047 i b B. Cook, Kennington Green vee hiss 408159 GfDito 
: + 23,089.75 Spencer & Co., Knightrider Street . : + 400 0.0 
. : capa doe r) 6 Burman & Sons, Kennington . 3 7 ee S7nivoe £0 
i de Ae i 4 | STEEL BRoS., Dalston (accepted) Lyte 375 0 0 
. 419,503 9 0 NOTTINGHAM. we 
“ . 17,709 9 3} For Foundations’of Poor Law Offices, Nottingham. ‘Mr. A. H. 
. 17,616 I 4 _ GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
17,325.2 7 H. VICKERS, Nottingham (accepted per schedule.) 
Z 16,632 I0 9 RICHMOND. 
5 . 16,557 © 31] For Building Additional Stabling at the Parish Yard, Richmond, 
B - 16,167 I9 I0 Surrey. Mr. W. BROOKE, “Town Surveyor. 
STO. 012 5':0)5).6 C. Eldridge, Richmond ‘ sha - £450.90 0 
e lt ASA DER Ek) J. G. B. Marshall, ee : 3 A oie kOe Ola 
F. Sims, Richmond eo . . si, LS5% O40 
Sweet & Loder, Richmond . . ° . an iy hats Seat 9) 
(Contract No. 8.) Peirce & Lansdowne, Richmond ° - oat Fae OO 
C. MATON, Kew (accepted). ° . ° nel Zee Ce 
. £20717 9 9 Surveyor’s estimate 4 : PGR iii oot, 
. ; es ‘i 2 For Building Foreman’s Cottage, ‘Stores, &c., at the Parish 
‘ - 5, Yard, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. W. BROOKE, Town Sur- 
erred se os ? yey oh Quantities by Mr. C. M. Houghton, Surveyor, 
Boe aay ortsmouth. 
> + 5,189 1 3 C, Eldridge, Richmond.) 6) <a ' 5% 14450 10 vO 
Bo ATI Cea RG sweet & Loder, Richniond og | ei) c sruvenmieTO4atn © 
» « 5128 11 8) JG B. Marshall, Brighton . 28S. ne E720 Oet@ 
oe OLA 9 -\0 C. Maton, Kew. ; owWeds, fk 2 i000 eO 
- « 4,848 12 10 Peirce & ‘Lansdowne, Richmond ., sivecno79e 0.2 
. - 4,697 3 Io F. Sims, Richmond ee ty DF5.i0% O 
- «+ 4,638 19 3 Surveyors estimate . j st a) ate Z 35,50 0 
POL a ies 4 SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
, ; toe , ; | For Building Stabling, Old Cattle Market, Sowerby Bridge. 
e e 9 


Mr. R. LoFrt- 
Quantities by the 


i -£443 16 0 
441 
435 18 o 


M. Firth & Son, masunry . . 

S. Greenwood, joinering 

William Robinson, slating and plastering 
James Stafford, plumbing, Seer hee . 


Accepted Tenders. 


; ~ £855 0:0 
A #539) toria 
4 nl / OnlOmeG 
: 2 NL COmO me 


TORQUAY. 


o o| For Heating All Saints Church, Torquay, Devonshire. 
J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


SPRAGUE & CO, 

' Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
‘22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, E.C. 
BILLs OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 

Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S  INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLORED ORAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
GertiFicatz Booxs tor Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Sprasun’s Tapies, upon application. 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on iplieation for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarrv. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Po Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent 1 Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


8. 8S. PHILLIPS. 


_ “SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 

Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881 
Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no_ Stain. 
ee Se 
Disinfecung Fluids, Powders, soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream. Fumigators, &c., &c. 

SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Fethnal Green, E 


| BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, I SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., ConsHam, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


Taaerieee It De eis 


SIMPLEX AsEAD 


SeSeoeoeoo 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, + * * * * 
*« SKYLIGHTS & 
NS Sey) HORTICULTURAL, WORK, 
No Special “ontract Required, 
No Zinc, |lRoN, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


xe * 


* eK OK 


DELL IL LILLE 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
SCS SPSS OSSSSSPSSSSSSSSSCSOSCSOSCSSCSSCOCSCSES; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE} 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION iN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATHS, whichareso§ 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, § 


Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- § 
nency of their beautiful colour, ae now offered by the Pro- & 


prietor, Mr. MUscoTT (whose name is so well known in con- 

nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty y ears), ata W 
XM 

3 geological knowledge, is prenared to. ADV [SE and CARRY 

OUT systems of W ATE R SUPPLY in any part of the United 

References can be given to works already executed... 

Address, Grosvenor Villa, Somers Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


Price Lists, &c., apply to the old add=ess, as under. 


Wr MUSCOTT, Whitland Abbey Green Slate 


uarries 
Nc cba R. 8; wi peut) 


ales, 


| Kingdom. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & Sune 


Beg to call attention [ay @n 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


LROM DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS:— 
43 ee St ao )pposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


Under the 
Patronage of 
H. M. 


H.R.H. (By 
ertta Appointment) 
CONSORT. &e. &e, 


LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS. 


Founded in 1341 for the exclusive production of HIGH-OLASS 
PARQUETRY. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 B AKER STREET. Wee 
WorKs—45 GROVE Lane, CAMBERWELL, 8.E., where all 
communications, should be addressed. 

STRAM WORKS—STRATFORD 
¥.B —Com vod igre respectfully declined. 


Hw 5 N R Y KRING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE = PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


1|4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND mag Paget JIVEN- 


TATER: SUPPLY. — Wis "TAYLOR, Well 


Sinker and Artesian Well Engineer, having extensive 


THE ARCHITECT, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WATERFORD. 


For Supply and Erection of Cast-iron Water Tank, to contain 
about 34,500 gallons, Water Pipes, &c., for the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company. Mr. J. TIGHE, Engineer, 


Waterford. 
Cowan, Sheldon & Co: Carlisle . ° 
T. A. Wigham, Middlesbrough . : 
R. Foley, Vulcan: Works, Cork 
C. Williams & Co., Cubitt Town 
J. Taylor & Co., Birkenhead 
Isca Foundry Co., Newport, Mon. 
G. Perrott & Sons, Cork 5 
F. Silvester & Co., Newcastle . 
Turnbull, Grant & Jack, Glasgow 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby 
E. Finch & Co., Chepstow . 
‘Whessoe Foundry Co., Darlington 
Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse 
Harrison, Lee & Sons, Limerick 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Stockton 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Stockton . 


T. Grendon & Co., Drogheda 

J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley . ‘ 2 
Pearson, Knowles & Co, Warrington. 
T. Piggott & Co., Birmingham 

E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham 

W. M. Ward & Co., Tipton 

J. Goodwin & Co., Ardrossan 

W. F. M‘Namara, Limerick 

W. R. Renshaw & Co., Kidsgrove 
Laidlaw, Sons & Caine, Glasgow 
Clapham Bros., Keighley 

Douglas Bros., Blaydon-on-Tyne 

R. & F. Keane, Cappoquin . 

J. Lysaght, Bristol : ; : 

W. Richards & Sons, Leicester . 

B. GRAHAM, Waterford (accepted ) 

R. Perrott & Sons, Cork ; 
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THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), COR HAM. 


BATH 
STONE. 


THE PAINTING iS 
PERMANENT. 


Received the SILVER MEDAL at the 
Inventions Exhibition. 
The ONLY AWARD given for 
DECORATIONS ON GLASS. 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
removal by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of 
cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very 
limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 
bewomes available in endless variety. 


1t can be used to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 
in haJls, assembly-rooms, &c. In room decoration it can 
be applied wherever light effects are required. For the 
Saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


Full particulars, with designs and prices, can be obtained 
On application. 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, 


1a GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 


® 


| Summer Dried. Corsham, 
Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


J, M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


Prices on 
application 


STOKESLEY. 


For Construction of Stone Yard, Extension of Vagrant Wards, 


&c., at the Workhouse, Stokesley. 


Tarran, Hutton Rudby ; P P3558 29 
Walker, Newby . ‘ . ‘ s . « 349 9 0 
Wrightson, Stokesley . A Yet . ° ei. B10,10r\0 
Bulmer, Great Ayton .° : é WisekO  OUO 
Cooke, Stockton-on-Tees . . ; “ of BIS..15.,0 
Dickinson, Saltburn. : & » 308 0 oO 
Davison & West, Broughton é : 5 F204..10, 0 
White, Guisbro’ . . ‘ Ps 4 «278 18 0 
BAINBRIDGE, Hutton Rudby (accepted) B70. 40.; +O 


WHITBY. : 
For Additions to St. John’s Schools, Whitby. Mr. EpwarD 


H. SMALES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 1 Brunswick Street, 


Whitby. 
for Boys and Girls’ Classrooms. 
Jno. White, Whitby . : a ‘ AY fess ik a iaere 
W. Langdale & Sons, Whitb » P26G Keo 
Robt. Brown, Whitby . ‘ : ; 250 0 oO 
JAS. GLADSTONE, Whitby (accepted) . 245 00 
for Infants Classrooms. 
Robt. Brown, Whitby . ‘ : yeh T2O BION IO 
JAS. GLADSTONE, Whitby (accepted) . 125 0 oO 
W. Langdale & Sons, Whitby : Fe ee a 8 
Jno. White, Whitby . 3 : ‘ ° « I21°0 @ 


ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION 
AT SHEFFIELD. 


THIS exhibition, promoted by the National Trade Exhibition 
Association in co-operation with the Society of Architects, was 
opened on Monday last in the Norfolk Drill Hall, Sheffield, by 
Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, F.R.I.B.A., the president of the 
Society, accompanied by several other architects and some 
members of the Sheffield Corporation. This “ new departure” 
on the part of the Society:of Architects is no doubt being 
criticised in certain quarters, but we see no reason why pro- 
fessional etiquette should stand in the way of the movement, 
when we consider the objects they have in view. It may be 
remembered that the Society, held an exhibition on their own 


AUN: 
CHD 
Nw. 


CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
‘WORKS, 


Charles Street, Islington Green, N. 
STONE CARVING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Designs and Estimates Free of Charge. 


ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS 


DECORATIVE WORK 


SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED 
GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 


Executed to any Design and Size, at 
very moderate Prices. 


J. M. BOEK BINDER, 
Decorafive Arf Sfudio, 


14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


JOHN 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 


CORRECT STYLE, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


WINDOWS. - 


Seraldic Achievements. 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


———_——- 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


Designs and estimates on application, 


FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 


STAINED - GLASS 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


Monwmenu) Brasses. — 


23, 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, 8.W. 
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account in the spring of last year at the Floral Hall, Covent 
Garden. Since that time they have made an arrangement with 
the National Trade Exhibition Association to co-operate with | 
them in the future. 
The first exhibition under the new auspices was held at 
Plymouth in the autumn of last year, and, judging from Mr. 
Gough’s remarks, it has been of value to the profession. One 
thing is certain, the Society has been fortunate in its selection 
of an Association with whom to carry out their views, for it 
would have been difficult to have found a gentleman more suit- 
able as a secretary and manager than Mr. Philip Shrapnell, 
whose experience at the Agricultural Hall and elsewhere has 
been invaluable tothem. Apart from being an able manager, 
Mr. Shrapnell possesses the confidence of exhibitors generally, 
which may be evidenced by the handsome illuminated address 
presented to him last year by the exhibitors who attended 
the Building Trades Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. | 
We understand it is intended to hold these exhibitions when- 
ever and wherever opportunities present themselves in the 
provinces, as well as the annual one in London at the Islington 
Hall, and that conferences of architects for the purpose of 
reading suitable papers will be held on each occasion, and that 
medals will be given for meritorious exhibits. The conference 
‘ at Sheffield should have been held this week, but owing to the 
quarterly meeting of the Society having to be held in London, 
it is postponed until next week, when we may expect to | 
hear of a goodly gathering of the profession in the Sheffield | 
Drill Hall. As the architect takes a more important position 
at the present day, in so far that he is called upon to carry out 
the arrangements and to select the interior fittings, in some 
instances to the most commonplace details, the Society argues 
that the most intimate knowledge of all new inventions and 
everything they may be called upon to specify is necessary, 
and that no better plan can be adopted than by holding 
exhibitions of this character. They also desire to establish 
branches of the Society in different towns, having the central 
council in London ; and here again the exhibitions may be pre- | 
* sumed to assist them. There is less of the purely construc- | 
tional materials in the Sheffield exhibition than we have seen 
at other displays of a similar character ; but of interior fittings 
and appliances there is for the size of the exhibition a great 
deal to admire, particularly in the stove-grate industry, some 
of the leading manufacturers having taken much interest in it. 
A detailed descriptive notice of the principal exhibits will 
appear in our next and subsequent issues. 


4 


GALVANISED 


WALTER JON 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


__. WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND | 
HEAVY FORGINGS, | 


APPLY FOR PRICES. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that the letters of allotment)’ and “regret” 


‘in Raffety, Thornton & Co. (Limited) have been posted. The 


formation of this company we alluded to in a previous number 
of The Architect. 

AN oak reredos, subscribed for by the parishioners, has. 
lately been unveiled in Brockham Church, Surrey. The subject, 
which occupies a space of over seven feet, is “ The Last Supper,” 
the figures being in high relief. The work has been designed 
and carried out by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

NINE tenders have been received for the enlargement of 
the Blackmore Tunnel for the Leeds water-supply works, the 
highest being 133,000/. and the lowest 73,587/, This latter, 
from a Nottinghamshire firm, has been recommended for 
acceptance. 

A DECORATIVE work has been executed for the reredos of 
Netherton Church, Dudley, by the insertion of six carved stone 
figures, representing respectively St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, 
St. Andrew, St. Barnabas, and St. Luke. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London, 
who originally executed the reredos. 

THE Belgian Cockerill Company has obtained a contract 
for the delivery of 6,000 tons of steel rails to the United States 
of Colombia. 

MEssrRS. REEVE, RATCLIFFE & CO, Sanitary Engineers, 
have removed to 1o Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

THE large west window in All Saints Church, Hastings, has. 
just been filled with stained glass as a memorial to the late 
Mr. E. W. Stubbs. The eight large openings are filled with 
groups of saints, with their emblems, and in the tracery Our 
Lord is seated in Glory surrounded by cherubim and 
seraphim. The glass, which is very rich in tone, is in a strong 
light, and has a good effect. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, Garrick Street, London, 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Butterfield, architect. 

THE Broomhall Tile and Brick Company, Limited, have 
moved their offices to Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., adjoining Blackfriars Bridge. 

THE American Elevator Company have just been awarded 
the contract for the hydraulic elevators for the Northumberland 
Avenue Hotel. They are to be four in number, and of the 
Standard hydraulic type. The water is to be furnished by 
means of a Worthington steam pumping engine, so that the 


SHEETED DOORS, 


Ee. Ss HELIN DLE YY, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} vertican‘sorens. 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, ot 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c, SS r 
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cost of working all four of these elevators will be simply the 
cost of fuel necessary to work the pump, which will be consider- 
ably less than by any other means. 

Messrs. T. & R. BOOTE, of the Waterloo Potteries and 
Encaustic Tile Works, Burslem, have recently opened a show- 
room and office for tiles at 20 Southampton Row, Holborn, 
The excellent collection representative of their manufactures is 
well worth inspection. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ON THE STAGE. 


ON the 18th and 25th inst., by permission of Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte, “Iolanthe” was played at the Vestry Hall, Anerley. 
In the last scene a capital effect was produced by the electric 
light. The fairy queen, Iolanthe, and three of the fairies each 
had on their head a light of two-candle power, with a reflector 
behind, the whole attached to a comb fastened in the hair. The 
sentry had a lamp of greater power on his busby ; my Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Mountarat, Lord Tolloler, Strephon, and 
Phyllis, each wore a small hair filament lamp, mounted in 
artificial flowers. Each actor carried a small accumulator 
capable of running the lamp two or three hours. These accu- 
mulators were concealed about the person, and were not in any 
way found an inconvenience. The accumulators, lamps, &c., 
were manufactured and supplied by Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Rawson, II Queen Victoria Street, E.C., who have had con- 
siderable experience in this class of work. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


A CASE under this Act was decided at the Hartlepool County 
Court on Friday last, before His Honour Judge Meynell. 
Daniel Conolly, a bricklayer’s labourer, sued his late employer, 
Mr. Howe, builder, of West Hartlepool, for 189/. damages for 
injuries sustained by a scaffold giving way with him during the 
erection of St. Paul’s Church, in that town, in June last. 
Plaintiff’s case was that he complained to the defendant's fore- 
man, a Mr. Shepherd, of the insecure condition of the 
scaffolding, but that the latter refused to listen to his complaints. 
On June 3 a block of stone, weighing about 10 cwt., was raised 
some 18 fect by means of the scaffolding, with the effect that, 


although the stone was safely got into position, the scaffold was . 
unduly strained, and that upon the plaintiff shortly.afterwards. | 
stepping on to it, the planks gave way,.and the plaintiff fell a 
distance of about 18 feet, so severely injuring himself that he 
had to remain at the hospital from the date of the accident 
until October 25, when he was discharged in a permanently 
injured condition, For the defence it was contended that the . 
accident arose from the contributory negligence of the plaintiff, 
in not using the ladder provided in making his descent. His 
Honour found for the plaintiff for the full amount, declining to 
entertain the plea of contributory negligence. . 


ALFRETON RURAL SEWERAGE. 


AT a meeting of the Alfreton Parochial Committee, held on 
Wednesday, Mr. Roberts in the chair, there were a large 
number of members present. eos 
Tenders were opened for works fora small sewage irrigation — 
farm, of 103 acres, at Swanwick, together with two outfall pipe. 
sewers leading to the farm. The works were designed by Mr. | 
W. H. Radford, sanitary engineer, Nottingham. The highest — 
tender was 2,250/., and the lowest tender, for 1,230/., from 
Messrs. R. & J. Holms & Co., of Shirland, near Alfreton, was 
accepted. It was decided to advertise for a temporary clerk of 
the works at 35s. a week. A printed report and lithographed 
plans were received from Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., showing 
his project for dealing with the sewerage of Greenhill Lane, 
Riddings, Lower Somercotes, Lower Birchwood and Pye Bridge, 
by taking 104 acres to the south of Greenhill Lane, and construct- 
ing outfall pipe sewers to convey the sewage of Greenhill Lane 
and part of Riddings to this site, where it would be dealt with by 
irrigation, the land being specially lightened, prepared, and 
drained, the cost being estimated at 1,850/7. To the south of 


_ Lower Birchwood a sewage farm of 12} acres is proposed to be 


laid out, and the sewage of East Riddings, Somercotes, and 
Lower Birchwood would be brought to this site by various pipe . 
sewers. The sewage would be purified by irrigation as before, © 
the cost of the whole of the works with the outfall sewers being ~ 
2,790. Mr. Radford also proposes to sewer Pye Bridge, and 
take certain land for a sewage osier bed, the osier plant being . 
peculiarly suitable for sewage purification. The cost of the works 
would be 7257. Also to efficiently ventilate the present system _ 
of sewers in the district, and construct a sewer from the Wind--— 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST,, and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, ) 


WHOLES ATI:§E: 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


LRONMWONGERS. 


OF BRASS AND IRON WORK ON THE PREMISES. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 


BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING 
FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 


References in all 
large towns. 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water, and Ventilating Engineers. 


THOMAS BOYLE'S PATENT 


Prices and Estimates on Receipt of Business Card. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for 


Sole Proprietors of 


VENTILATORS. 


CHIMNEY- 
BREAST 


HOPE STREET 


—————— Patent “Steel”? Tipping Boxes 
“i yg eet. UT ot ea with Bottom falling out, Self- 
SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES. StCaine, SBE ne DAE). 
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mills to Seabrooks at a further cost of 550/.; and that these 
works should be carried out as the necessity arises. The report 
is under consideration. 


MACADAMISED ROADS IN TOWNS. 


IN the course of a letter on the maintenance of macadam roads, 
Mr. G. R. Strachan, the surveyor for Chelsea, writes :— 

I have observed that a road made up with granite, which, 
after being rolled with heavy rollers, has a surface evenly and 
properly contoured and the junctions with granite pavements 
in foot crossings properly levelled, becomes “bumpy” after a 
few months’ heavy traffic—that is, the even surface assumes 
an irregular shape, is full of depressions and corresponding 
ridges, which occur more frequently on the sides than in the 
centre. The level junctions with granite pavements become 
depressed, and then the macadam rises in a wave-like form 
with a flat S-shaped curve. I have also frequently observed 
when a newly-made road is cut open that the buried stones 
have well-defined edges and angles, but that when a bumpy 
road is cut open the buried pieces have their edges ground off 
and their angles destroyed, as though they had been rolled 
along by some grinding action. I have also seen that the 
wheels of spring vehicles do not touch the surface at all times, 
but jump or bounce along, particularly when the vehicle is 
driven rapidly, and thus, instead of exerting an even wear on 
the road, they practically strike it a succession of blows as they 
run along. It has occurred to me that these three observations 
have a common explanation. The blows of the wheels tend to 
drive forward in the direction of their travel the pieces of granite 
of which the road is made, and in doing so grind off their 
angles and edges, and the movement of these stones leaves a 
depression and raises a corresponding elevation. The irregu- 
larity of the holes in the surface is caused by the accident of a 
succession of blows on one part making a depression which, 
when once made, rapidly grows. I have endeavoured to 
watch the growth of these depressions and of the correspond- 
ing elevations, and I am inclined to the opinion that the 
depressions grow most rapidly in the direction of the traffic, 
and that the elevations move along the roads in the same 
direction. Thus, in a road of heavy traffic, where the rule of 
the road is observed, the length of a depression increases most 
rapidly in the direction of the travel, and, as a consequence, its 
growth on one side of the road is in one direction, and on the 


other side in an opposite direction. I do not state this as an 

observation I have completely verified, as the measurement. of 
the depressions, owing to their undefined shape, is a matter of 
great difficulty ; but "I have observed the tendency in that 

direction. If it is a correct observation, it is explained by the 

effect of the blows of the wheels of the vehicles driving forward 

the stones forming the road. This movement of the stones 

explains the reason why country main roads_wear into ruts, 

while town roads wear “bumpy.” In the former the vehicles 

pass along the centre of the road when travelling in both. 
directions, only moving to the sides when passing each other. 

The blows tending to force the stones in one direction are 

counteracted by an equal number of blows forcing them in the . 
other, and thus ruts or continuous depressions are made, In 

town roads the traffic, by observing sides, gives blows in its 

direction which are not counteracted, and thus the depressions 
are not continuous but irregular. 

Another factor in this question is the sinkage of roads. On 
the Harrow Road at Kensal Town, I observed a few weeks ago 
that the average thickness of granite was not less than 
16 inches. This is only to be accounted for on the supposition 
that the surface of the road has grown upwards, or that the 
foundation has gone downwards. The former supposition is 
not probable, as the road is not above the surrounding land or 
above the doorsteps of adjacent houses. When it is borne in 
mind that the traffic weight per yard of width is over 300 tons 
per sixteen hours, it does not appear an unlikely hypothesis to 
suppose that the blows from the traffic and the weight of the 
same where the wheels press continually on the surface have 
beaten and pressed down the road. This road is not the only 
one on which I have observed signs of sinkage. The sinkage 
is facilitated by the fact that the sewers have practically drained 
the subsoil to the level of their inverts, and thus have given it 
the power of contraction to the extent of the volume of water 
removed. 

If my explanations are correct, they give a theoretical proof 
of the fact, abundantly demonstrated in practice, that the limits 
are narrow within which macadam roads can be economically 
and usefully adopted in large towns where heavy traffic exists. 
In Chelsea it is found in the home district that where a 
macadam road costs 25. 2d. per square yard per annum it is an 
economy to take it up and pave it with wood. Sloane Street, 
with a traffic weight of 270 tons per yard in width per ten hours, 
is economically ‘paved with wood, so that the limit is well 
defined on the score of cost. If my explanations are correct, 
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they point to an inherent defect in macadam roads, and show 
that with heavy traffic following the rule of the road they are 
altogether unsuitable. They do excellently as main country 
roads and streets of light traffic, but I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered guilty of an unpardonable sin when I express the 
opinion that it will be a good day for London when all macadam 
roads in main thoroughfares are done away with, and paved 
roads substituted. The popular impression that macadam 
roads are the best roads that can be made, and that the defects 
in them, patent to all as they exist, are due to the stupidity of 
surveyors, is, I submit, awrong one. Macadam roads in heavy 
traffic are noisy, dirty, and expensive. The wear of the traffic 
is not the only cause of their deterioration, for the carbonic 
acid absorbed by the rain in falling acts chemically upon some | 
granites, and reduces them to clayey mud. 


DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. 


A LECTURE on the principles of domestic fireplace construction 
was delivered by Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, F.R.C.S., at the Royal 
Institution on Friday. The lecturer pointed out that three 
evils resulted from the prevalence of bad principles in construc- 
tion of fireplaces—(1) waste of fuel and loss of heat, (2) ex- 
cessive production of soot and smoke, (3) large addition to 
ashpit refuse by cinders, which were really unburnt and there- 
fore wasted fuel. These were matters of national concern, and 
it had been the main object of his labours on this question, 
during the last four years, to endeavour to convince the public 
that it was the interest no less than the duty of every house- 
holder to burn his fuel on correct principles and to do his part 
towards the diminution of these evils. Count Rumford’s 
opinion had been that not less than seven-eighths of the heat 
that might be generated was carried up into the atmosphere 
and lost. Heat, the lecturer showed, was wasted in three ways 
—by combustion under the impulse of strong draught, by | 
imperfect combustion, or by escape of heat through the sides 
and back of the fireplace. As to smoke and soot, they implied 
imperfect combustion, and were in themselves an evil. The 
dark cloud that almost always overhung London was composed 
of unconsumed coal. Cinders, too, were unconsumed carbon, 
and implied a faulty fireplace. These three great evils, evils 
affecting not only individuals, but the community—waste 
of fuel and heat, production of soot, production of cinders— 
were a direct result of the violation of the correct prin- 


| which to test the principles of fireplace construction. 


_ furnace they would burn. 


ciples in fireplace construction. The lecturer proceeded :— 
Let us next inquire what are the principles which promote 
good combustion in an open fireplace—z.c., what are the 
conditions which are essential to enable fuel to give out toa 
room good money’s worth in heat? That such a result may 
be obtained fuel must burn well, but not rapidly. Two things 


in combination are essential to the combustion of fuel, a supply | 


of oxygen and a high temperature—zi¢., plenty of heat around 
the fuel. 
moderate amount of oxygen will sustain combustion, and if the 
supply of oxygen be moderate combustion is slow. Burn coal 
with a chilling jacket around it, a rapid conductor like iron, 
and it needs a fierce draught of oxygen to sustain combustion. 


If fuel be burned with a hot jacket around it a very - 


This is the key to the whole position ; this is the touchstone by — 


exact conditions of combustion may be well illustrated from 
the process of manufacture of coal gas. 
gas coal is raised to a high temperature, and the gases are 
driven off by roasting the coal in an oven from which oxygen 
is shut out. The gases are conducted away, cooled, purified, 
and stored for future use in a gasometer; the combined carbon 


and mineral residue, being non-volatile, is cooled down before © 


being exposed to the air and is sold as coke. Here we have a 


The « 


In the manufacture of 


striking proof that high temperature in fuel does not of itself ' 


imply combustion. If air were admitted to the red-hot coke or 
to the gases as they escape in their heated condition from the 


and the gases are cold, as in a gasometer, no amount of 
oxygen will of itself start combustion. The deduction from all 
this is that complete oxidation—ze., good combustion—is 
possible only when the fuel and gases are at a high tempera- 
ture, and that high temperature of fuel does not produce 


combustion until oxygen is introduced. Therefore we can © 


have a high temperature of fuel with slow combustion provided 
we control and limit the supply of oxygen. 

The lecturer then gave a brief history of what he called his 
fireplace education, which began with a suggestion made in the 
Times twelve years ago, during the coal famine. The last 
stage in the education was the discovery that the burning of 
coal in an ordinary fireplace could be controlled and retarded 
by the adoption of a very simple and inexpensive contrivance. 


But when coke has become cold — 


This contrivance, which he had named an ‘“ economiser,” was 


simply a shield of iron, standing on the hearth, and rising as 
high as the level of the grid at the bottom of the grate, con- 
verting the hearth space under the fire into a chamber closed 
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by a movable door. One of the effects of this was that com- 
bustion went on at an orange, not at a white, heat. A white 
heat in a fire meant rapid combustion, owing to the strong 
current of air—oxygen—which passed under the grate, through 
the centre of the fire,and upthe chimney. An orange heat 
meant that the coke—z.c., the red-hot cinder—was burning with 
a slowly-applied stream of oxygen, a degree of combustion 
which was only possible when the coal was kept warm by the 
hot chamber beneath. He had applied economisers one by 
one to all his grates, kitchen included, The result had sur- 
passed his expectations. There was a saving of at least a 
fourth of his coal. The experience of others confirmed his 
own results. His chief aim hitherto had been to persuade the 
public to apply the economiser to existing fireplaces. After 
steady exertions for four years some impression had been made 
on the inertia of the public, and extensive trials of the econo- 
miser were taking place in many parts of the country. To-day, 
however, his aims were more complete. He laid down the 
following rules of construction for fireplaces:—1. As little iron 
as possible. 2. The back and sides of the fireplace should 
be of brick or fire-brick. 3. The fire-brick back should 
lean over the fire, not lean away from it. 4. The bottom 
of the fire or grating should be deep from before back- 
wards, probably not less than 9 inches for a small room, 
nor more than 11 inches for a large room: 5. The sides or 
“ covings ” of the fireplace should be inclined to one another as 
the sides of an equilateral triangle. 6. The “lean over” at the 
back should be at an angle of 70 degrees. 7. The shape of the 
grate should be based upon a square described within an 
equilateral triangle, the size to vary in constant proportion to 
the side of the square. 8. The slits in the grating, or grid, 
should be narrow, perhaps + inch for a sitting-room grate and 
good coal, 2 inch for a kitchen grate and bad coal. 9. The 
front bars should be vertical, that ashes may not lodge and look 
untidy ; narrow, perhaps } inch in thickness, so as not to 
obstruct heat ; and close together, perhaps ? inch apart, so as 
to prevent coal and cinder from falling on the hearth. 10. There 
should be a rim 1 inch or’r} inch in depth round the lower 
insertion of the vertical bars. 11. The chamber under the fire 
should be closed by a shield or economiser. 12. Whenever a 
fireplace is constructed on these principles, it must be borne in 
mind that a greater body of heat is accumulated about the 
hearth than in ordinary fireplaces. If there be the least doubt 


whether wooden beams may possikly run under the hearth- | 


stone, then an ash-pan should be added, with a double bottom, 


WoondD BRORERS & 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


Telegraphie Address—Stadacona, London. 


Telephone—No. 586. 


‘to its being adopted by the first architects of the day. 


the space between the two plates being filled with artificial 
asbestos, “slagwool,” 2 inches in thickness. 13. A fireplace 
on this construction must not be put up in a party wall, where 
there is no projecting chimney-breast, lest the heated back 
should endanger woodwork in a room at the other side. Each 
of these rules the lecturer explained and illustrated at greater 
or less length, and: then proceeded to show the benefits that 
would result in economy of fuel, in reduction of soot, and in 
reduction of ashpit refuse. He also showed how the hearth 
might be protected from all danger of fire by 2 inches of 
artificial asbestos at the bottom of an ash-pan. 


VENETIAN GLASS. 


THE Venice and Murano Glass and Mosaic Company, Limited, 
for many years known as Salviati.& Co., Limited, under which 
name, indeed, the company was originally incorporated in 
1866, claim to have given a practical and artistic direction to 
the revival of the ancient arts of glass-blowing and mosaic 
working for which Venice and Murano, in the palmy days of 
the Venetian Republic, enjoyed a world-wide celebrity. When 
the society commenced its operations some seventeen years 
since, imperfect workmanship and bad taste reigned supreme 
in the Muranese productions. Want of practice in any work 
above the range of centerie or beadmaking had prevented the 
development of the manipulatory powers of the glass-blowers. 


| Time, patience, and the expenditure of no inconsiderable 
amount of capital in making costly experiments, were requisite 


before works worthy of the innate skill of the Murano workers 
and of the ancient traditions of their art were produced. Luckily 
for the glass-blowers of Murano, a deliverer was at hand in the 
person of an Englishman, Sir Henry Layard, the well-known 
archzeologist and diplomatist, and no time did he lose in associat- 
ing himself with several other well-known gentlemen, by whom 
the society was formed and the necessary funds subscribed. The 
exceeding beauty of the mosaic produced by the company, its 
imperishable nature and the increased feeling for colour and 
decoration, coupled with the gradual improvement in the public 
taste which had taken place in this country, chiefly through the 
enlightened influence of the late Prince Consort, speedily led 

It was, 
however, principally through the knowledge of art and the 
well-known taste of Her Majesty the Queen that the two first 
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mportant commissions were obtained, namely, the decoration 
of the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor and the Albert Memorial in 
Hyde Park.. Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Street, 
Mr. Barry, Mr. Blomfield, Sir Digby Wyatt, and many other 
eminent gentlemen in the profession, testified to the suitability of 
mosaic as a decoration ‘specially adapted to the English climate, 
both for interior and exterior purposes, as witness the works 
carried out by the company at the Houses of Parliament, | 
South Kensington Museum, the Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, | 
Wesrminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, &c., and since 
carrying out the earlier works the company have considerably 
extended their appliances, so that at the present moment work 
of equal excellence can be undertaken, at a cost bringing it 
well within the reach of those of moderate means, who may 
desire to apply either for ecclesiastic or domestic purposes 
a mural decoration which will be found to combine a durability | 
which, in this climate, cannot be attained either in fresco or 
surface painting, with the rich effect which no coloured pigments 
can produce. 

In the blown-glass department the progress of the society’s 
craftsmen has been unchecked—from 1867, when the society was 
awarded the highest honours at Paris, down to 1878, when the 
Paris jury, awarded the company two gold medals, and | 
decorated Dr. G. Castellani with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. The Grand Diploma of Honour at Turin was awarded 
in 1880 and 1884, with gold medals at Milan 1881, at Melbourne 
1882, Rome 1883, and Inventions Exhibition 1885. 

These and many other distinctions prove the appreciation 
extended to the singularly beautiful productions of the society’s | 
artists. At Paris, in 1878, it was that the society first exhi- | 
bited its beautiful revivals of the ancient Roman Murrhine, | 
and many months of anxious experiments were at length 
rewarded by the cry of universal admiration and wonderment 
with which the collection was received. At last the secrets so 
vainly sought for of the glass-blowers of antiquity had been 
discovered by modern representatives of perhaps the oldest 
industry of Europe, and the celebrated “ Murrhine” of Pliny 
and other objects of veneration to connoisseurs were reproduced 
(not imitated) by the deft and learned workmen of the Venctian 
lagunes. 

So great was considered the gain to science that the heads 
of most famous glass manufactories in Europe, as well as most 
of the directors of the different museums, bought at very high 
prices the whole of the exhibited samples of these revived arts | 


of the ancients. 
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By the liberality and courtesy of the directors of the com- 
pany, visitors are allowed to visit the works at Murano, as well 
as to see the mosaic ateliers at the establishment’on the Grand 
Canal, and certainly no visit to Venice can be considered com- 
plete without comprising both these pleasures. Without doubt 
the dexterity of the Muranese glass-blower is a subject which 
well repays the traveller for the short trip necessary for its 
indulgence. Murano lies amongst the lagunes to the north of 
Venice; it contains a cathedral and many remnants of grand 
architecture. 


_It also contains the descendants of the old Venetian glass- 


_workers. The old Venetian glass was what is commonly called 
_blown, but the name gives a very~small idea of the manu- 


facture. The old Venetian was light, bright, vitreous in 
appearance, and stained with the richest possible colours ; and 
all these qualities are maintained in the revived manufactures 
of Murano. In the manufacture of ordinary cut-glass minium 
(red lead) is frequently added to increase its brightness, but 
this at once destroys the lightness, and causing it to cool more 
rapidly, quite prevents the possibility of working it in the 
proper ductile and malleable condition. The Murano material 


_is worked as the ancient Venetian glass used to be made on 


the same island ; and all the old methods have been dis- 
covered. 


The fiamma, the millefiori, the smelze, imitations of agate, 


lapis lazuli, aqua marina, amatista, and the brilliant auven- 
_turine all are here, and many other kinds of work, some of 
_which contain gold, silver, and platinum. But when all the 


secrets of composition and amalgamation are discovered, only 
the first step of the ladder has been mounted, for the great 
value of the. productions depends on the amount of artistic 
feeling imported to each individual piece constructed by the 


| deft hand of the craftsman. ' The tools employed are of the most 
_ primitive kind, and are probably almost identical in form with 
_ those used by the ancient masters, consisting as they do of a 


simple hollow iron rod, a few instruments like shears, of 
graduated sizes, and a few simple dies. 

The rod is dipped into molten glass of, say, ruby colour, 
and a portion of glass is accumulated at the end of the rod. If 
too much or too little is taken, the piece being made will not 
be of the right size, and if the metal, as the molten glass is 
called, is not of the right temperature, the colour will be too 
dark or too light. The lump is rolled on a table into symmetry 
and heated again. A few turns of the rod and a breath or two 
through it, and a hollow ball appears at the end—one extra 
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puff of breath and the bowl would be too large or too thin. A 
boy brings up a small portion of crystal glass, which he has 
picked out of another reservoir and blown hollow; this 
must be so hot as almost to drop off the rod, and must 
be ready: at the exact moment. He touches the bowl 
with ‘it and the two adhere like sealing-wax. A _ pull 
asunder and one dexterous twist forms the delicate stem 
of the wine-glass, upon which. three little lumps of glass 
are then stuck and stamped as strawberries, and the whole is 
again introduced into the furnace, where it would instantly drop 
out of shape but for the deft manipulation which it undergoes. 
By the time it is heated the assistant is ready with another 
globe of glass, perhaps of a different colour, which he causes to 
adhere to the bottom of the stem. The workman spins it 
round between his shears, nipping part of it almost off, and thus 
obtaining the right quantity of metal for the foot, neither more 
nor less. One tap on an iron edge breaks off the superfluous 
piece, and leaves a small hole at the point of fracture. Once 
more the action of fire is called in to soften the brittle material, 
and when the pear-shaped end comes out, the points of the 
closed shears are introduced to widen the opening into a cup- 
like form. A small lump of auventurine is by this time on the 
end of the boy’s rod, and only saved from dropping by his 
dexterity. One touch, and it adheres to the edge of the cup 
just formed. He pulls it out and winds it round, adhering as 
it goes to the edge. Again the fire does its duty, and then » the 
craftsman finishes the form of the foot, detaching immediately the 
bulb at the top from the hollow rod. Another rod, with a molten 
piece of glass, is prepared for him by the boy’s ready co- 
operation, and is pressed against the centre of the foot, to 
which it adheres. Into the fire goes the whole piece, and when 
withdrawn the bowl of the glass is partly shaped by the shears, 
auventurine wound round the edge as before with foot, a last 
heat, and with artistic care the delicate crocus-shaped bowl, 
which is some day destined to contain the sparkling wine, is 
completed. During allthese processes (and I have forgotten the 
aroli, or small circular piece, which hides the junction of the bowl 
and stem) the glass is drooping and twisting out of shape every 
timeit is put in the furnace, so that great care is required to 
retainthe form. The finished glass is then put into an annealing 
oven, where it remains cooling very gradually for the next 
twenty-four hours. The student of art knows how difficult it 
is to draw accurately and delicately a graceful form, having 
all the firmness of paper block, and pencil or chalk to work 
with ; but the glass-worker has to shape his forms out of yield- 


ing paste at the greatest speed, lest it should cool so far as to 
deprive him of the power to make an impression. Yet the 
designer will put an old Venetian glass before him and copy it 
almost without fail, not without much previous study and 
patient labour as may be supposed. It must not be imagined, 
however, that they are mere copyists. The maestro allows 
them two hours every day, to be spent in designing new forms 
of beauty and colour combinations. Nor does he consider the 
time wasted, for his object is not to turn out the greatest possible 
quantity of manufactured goods, but to train up a school of 
real art workmen in the material which their ancestors caused 
to become so famous. The mutual helpfulness of the men is 
beyond all praise. When a new idea is started by one of them, 
or even by a stranger who may be looking on, al: are interested. 
Be it a vase or any other shape, there is no doubt as to who is 
the man for that particular work, nor who is to help him at 
first. As the form grows grave faces begin to surround the 
chief artist for the moment, and many dark eyes kindle with 
eager interest in his success. Strangely silent generally at 
their work they are equally so now, except that a bint is perhaps 
given hardly above the breath, and a warning voice sometimes 
raised or a hand stretched out to avert a catastrophe, for thin 
streams of molten glass are difficult to control and Jead to an 
accurate and successful result. Though each has his speciality 
all understand the details, and are trained to appreciate beau- 
tiful form, and in their simple economy the success of one is 
the gain of all. “If not a master, am I not also a worker in 
glass?” Even to a stranger scarcely acquainted with the 
methods in use, this workshop is positively fascinating. The 
Murano workmen have naturally the eye for colour which is so 
necessary in this work, and they claim besides for their climate 
a colour-brightening power, saying that such richness cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

The warm temperature undoubtedly assists the glass to 
remain in its plastic state sufficiently long for the artist to 
impress upon it the required forms ; and, besides, all the 
traditions of the place point to this material, and the extension 
and consequent cheapening of the production as a means of 
future fame and profit. 

It is but fair to add that the efforts of the company have 
been ably seconded by the advice and knowledge of such men 
as the late Signor Alessandro Castellani and of Abbate Zannetti, 
both of whom at all times willingly lent the ancient specimens 
in their collections for the purpose of being reproduced by the 
company’s artists. 
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the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo.nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
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efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The-water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by the dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing i in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 
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in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired, By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
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concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 19, 1886. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Guardians require Plans and Designs 
for Building proposed Infirmary adjoining the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Bowen, Clerk to the Guardians, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

EXMOUTH.—Plans and Designs are invited for a Public 
Hall, Waiting and Retiring-rooms. Mr. W. Sharland, Sec- 
retary, The Strand, Exmouth. 

SHADWELL.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
en North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Feb. 20.—For Building Dwelling-house at 
Torry. Mr. W. Smith, Harbour Engineer, Provost Matthews 
Quay, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Feb. 24.—For Greenhouse, Victoria Park. 
Mr. W. Boulton, Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen. 

APPLETHWAITE.—Feb. 20.—For Drainage Site of Burial 
Ground. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

ARMAGH.—Feb. 20.—For Repairs, &c., to Rectory Houses. 
The District Architect to the Irish Church Representative 
Body, Armagh. 

ASPATRIA.—Feb. 23.—F or Building Cottage. Mr. J. Walker, 
86 Main Street, Cockermouth. 

BALLINASLOE.—Feb. 24.—For Building Wing to Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. J. E. Kempster, C.E., Ballinasloe. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 22.—Fer Building Chimney and Enlarg- 
ing Wasbhouses, and for Steam Laundry Machinery for Work- 
house. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BATH.—Feb. 22.—For Building Work of Retort House. 
Mr. C. S. Ellery, Gas Engineer, Bath. 


BELFAST.—Feb. 19 —For Alterations to Premises. Mr. R. 
Watt, Architect, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 
BELFAST. — Feb. 27.—For Building Church. Messrs. 


S. & W. H. Stephens, Surveyors, Donegall Place, Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 25.—For Construction of Abattoirs. 
Mr. A. Bleakley, jun., and Mr. C. O. Francis, Joint Architects, 
51 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


Market. 
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BEVERLEY.—Feb. 24.—For Alteration of Premises. 
Sharp, Borough Surveyor. 

BootTLe.—Feb. 27.—-For Building Hospital. 
Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 23.—For Slate Roof and other Works to 
Alexandra Buildings. Mr. E. H. Bruton, Architect, 19 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 


Mr. J. 


The Borough 


DAWLISH.—Feb. 20.—For Additions to Premises. Mr. H. 
Hannaford, The Lawn, Dawlish. 
DROMORE.—March 1.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. 


J. B. M‘Connell, Town Clerk. 

DUNDEE.—Feb. 24.—For Building Sorting Office. 
Postmaster, Dundee. 

EDINBURGH.—Feb. 22.— For completion of Industrial 
Museum, H.M. Office of Works, Parliament Square, Edin- 
burgh. 

ELGIN.—Feb. 27.—For Building Dwelling-house on Farm 
and Additions to Steading. Messrs. M‘ Bey. & Gordon, Sur- 
veyors, Elgin. 

ELLAND.—Feb. 20.—For Building Four Cottages. 
Gledhill, Upper Langdale Street, Elland. 

EXETER.—March 3.—For Building Memorial Schools in 
the Mint. Mr. James Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 

GLENRINNES —Feb. 25.—For Building Teacher’s House. 
Mr. R. Cruickshank, Clerk to the Glenrinnes School Board, 
Dufftown. 

HANLEY.—Feb. 20.—For Alterations and Additions at the 
Rising Sun Inn. Mr. G. W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank 
Chambers, Hanley. 

HEREFORD.—Feb. 22.—For Alterations to Chief Con- 
stable’s Residence. Mr. J. Parker, City Surveyor, Mansion 
House, Hereford. 

HornseEyY.—Feb. 22.—For Building Sorting Office. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—Feb. 22.—For Building Clerk’s 
Offices at the Workhouse. Mr. D. Balfour, C.E., Sunderland 
Street, Houghton-le-Spring. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Feb. 25.—For Building Two Engine 
Houses, Engine Beds, and other Work, Nortonthorpe Mills. 
Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


HuNcoAt.—March 1.—For Building Shop and Nine 
Houses. Mr. E. Knowles, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 


KELLS.—Feb. 20.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages in the 
Union. Mr. N. Lacy, Workhouse, Kells. 


The 


Mr. P. 


H.M. 


mm, GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
cat fo x TH IS Kl TCH EN ER (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


Gs AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Honper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
is Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 

Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


EE. @ J. WM. VERITY, 


“1 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
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- Kinc’s Lynn.—Feb. 25.—For Additions to Cemetery 

Lodge. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn. : 

LEYTONSTONE.—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Water- 
closets at the Workhouse. Mr. F. E. Hilleary, Union Road, 
Leytonstone. 

LINCOLN.—Feb. 23.—For Additions to Country House. 
Mr. W. Watkins, Architect, St. Edmond’s Chambers, Lincoln. 

LISCARD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. Mr. A. Salmon, Surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont. 

LLANDOVERY.—March 15.—For Building Chapel. Mr. 
J. H. Phillips, Architect, 24 Duke Street, Cardiff. 

LLANELLY.—March 1.—For Building Church. Mr. E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

LLANTRISANT.— March 3.—For Additions and Alterations 
to Infant School. Mr. W. John, Clerk to the Llantrisant 
School Board, Bryntag, Llantrisant. 


LUDDENDEN Foor.—Feb. 19.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, Hangingroyd Road, Hebden 
Bridge. 

MYTHOLMROYD.—Feb. 22.—For Building School, Master’s 
House, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. Sutcliffe, Architect, 
Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. 

NORTHALLERTON.—Feb. 20.—For Best System of Heating 
Town Hall. Mr. R. D. Coates, Northallerton. 

NORTHAMPTON. — Feb. 19.—For Construction of large 
Storage Reservoir, Road Diversion, Filter-beds, Engine and 
Boiler-houses, Cottages, and other Works. Messrs. T. & 
C. Hawkesley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 23.—For Building Warehouse, Great 
Western Docks. The Engineer, Plymouth Station. 

ROCHDALE.—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

ROLLESBY.—Feb. 23.—For Building Twelve Cottages. 
Messrs. Hewitt & Banham, Architects, 10 Regent Street, 
Yarmouth. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 24.—For Construction of Service 
Reservoir, Pure-water Basin, Engine-house, Boiler-house, 
Chimney-shaft, Engine-man’s Cottage, and Works in connec- 
tion. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

ST. IvEs.—Feb. 24.—For New Cattle Markets. 
Robb, Architect, St. Ives, Hunts. 


Mr. E. W. 


SWANSEA.—Feb. 27.—For 
houses, Abattoirs, &c. 
Swansea. 


_ TREDEGAR.—March 1.—For Building Board School, Trival 
Meh Mr. L. P. Jones, Solicitor, 1 ‘Church Street, Ebbw 
ale. 
YNYSCADUDWG.—Feb. 26.—For Building Hotel and Stables 
Messrs. Davies & Phillips, Architects, Pontypridd. i 
YORK.—Feb. 19.—For Alterations and Additions, 
Lunatic Asylum. 
Castlegate, York. 


Construction of Slaughter- 
The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, 


te &c., to 
Messrs. Fisher & Hepper, Architects, 16 


TENDERS. 


ABERCARNE. 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Abercarne, Mon. 

ROSSER, Architect, Newport, Mon, 
Architect. 


Mr. G. 
Quantities by the 


C. Read, Newport, Mon. . e ° . BOM Me. 

J. Jones, Newport, Mon. . . ° ° ewe 5 j 
Jas. Williams, Manidee, Mon. . ‘ : : 1,050 Ono 
A. Oakey, Newport, Mon. ; « : "986 oOo 
W. A. Linton, Newport, Mon. . 946 0 oO 
J. & W. Pritchard, Risca . . ° : ° OES SO). Os 
T. Williams, Newbridge, Mon. : : ‘ 750 0 Oo 
CHAS. J. MORGAN, Newbridge, Mon. (accepied) 698 0 © 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Heating with Small-bore Pipe Messrs. E. F. Booth & 
Sons’ Offices and Workshops, 14 Vyse Street, Birmingham. 
John Jackson, Newcastle, Staffs. 


CRICCIETH. 
For Building a new Chapel at Criccieth, County of Carnarvon. 
Mr, OWEN MoRRIS ROBERT, Architect, Portmadoc. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Thomas Lloyd, Portmadoc, joiner . ° 3 L100. Oly Oe. 
Lewis Jones, Criccieth, mason : : « £68 2.0: 20 
Thomas Williams, Criccieth, slater and plasterer 127 0 0 
W. Jones, Criccieth, glazier and painter. ose Oo: 


G. P. Williams, Criccieth, ironmongery and heating appar. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £6 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


A. F, SJ, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 3 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. ~~ 


£12 12s. 


per pair. 


UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY v. ST. GEORGE. 


85 Chancery Lane, Pr ice 


London, W.C. 


NOtick IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Action has been brought by the UNITED 

THLEPHONH COMPANY (LIMITED) against ARTHUR FRENCH ST. GHORGH, of 85 
Chancery Lane, London, Electrical Engineer, for Infringement of Hdison’s well-known Patent 
by the Manufacture, Sale, Supply, and Use of the St. George Patent Transmitter; and that, 
on the 3rd day of December inst., Mr. Justice Kay GRANTED an INJUNCTION restraining 
the Defendant until the trial of the Action from further Infringing the said Patent. The 
Public are hereby Cautioned against Purchasing or Using any of the said Transmitters. 
Proceedings will be taken forthwith against fany person so Infringing the Plaintiff Com- 


Oe ee By order of the Board, 
THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretary. 


Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.: December 8,"1885. 
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COLCHESTER. CORSHAM, 


For Alterations and Fitting-up of New Bar at the High Street | For Additions to Farm at Biddestone for Sir G. Goldney, Bart. 
Wine and Spirit Vaults, Mr. J. W. Srart, Architect, New BROMLEY, Corsham (accepted) : 7 £37540.1 2 
Corn Exchange, Colchester. 


Ps DARENTH. 
Pople ; ; : ; ‘ , Seek 3 y For the Extension of the School and Asylum for Imbeciles at 
F. DUPONT (accepted). ; ; j f = sla agate Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, for the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District, Messrs. A. & eae ARSTON,, 
Painier’s and Plumber's Work. Architects, 15 Leadenhall Strect, E.C. Quantities supplied. 
W. Rogers . «es een en apenas Outta, wait, DEOS. 8 1g. Elemis or alee nn atts to a ie 
C. Mitts & Son (accepted ). : : A“ Dace Ie Horsman & Co. ; : ° . - 71,919 18 & 
Balaam Bros. . ° , ; ; é : » 79,700 0 ©& 
COLNE. Martin, Wells & Co. : j ‘ : . 67,000 0 ©@ 
For Roadway Bridge at Waterside, for the Colne and Marsden Paramor & Son : . . . - . 66,900 0 ©& 
Local Board. Mr. H. BANCROFT, Engineer, 83 Moseley Thos, Turner . ° : i ‘ : . 65,000 0 © 
Street, Manchester. W. E. Kellaway : ; . 63,980 0 © 
J. Dale, Northwich . ? < . ; Neils ae Bell & Son : ; . } : . 62,900 0 oO 
J. Dyson, Brighouse . é é pay 5 O06) Our I M. Gentry . . : . . . - 62,500 0:0 
W. Cunliffe, Leigh 7 2 Sy aol tie 0 Wallis & Clements ; d é é 2 . 62,484 0 © 
Holme & King, Wigan. 3 ‘ K a A909 16 >>2 Killby & Gayford . : . . . . 62,320 0 © 
T. Heap, Burnley . ; . 4 * A BLERLO yO OG, férrard” . . = : : : . 62,300 0 © 
W. Hayes, Bolton . : ° ; “4780.8 $95 Wm. Johnson . ‘ . 62,000 0 © 
Pilling & Co., Manchester : A : yg te tiie ae WM. SHURMUR, Lower Clapton (accepted) =) | 61,2007 ORO 
is Byron, Bury . . } ‘ . 4,226 19 9 J. H. Johnson (withdrar vn). : . 60,758 0 o@ 
R. H. & H. Hodgson, Workington ‘ ; BM 451755 12° °9 
Lewin & Bowen, “Salford : F ‘ . BDAC HO Oe |) DUNSTABLE, ; 
J. E. Care & Co. Shipley . , ‘ ; . 3,987. 6 7 | For Grammar School, Dunstable, for the Trustees of Ashton’s- 
J. Brigg, Bingley } : ; ? : . 3.960 10 0 Charity. Mr. E. R. Rogson, F.S.A., Architect. 
J. Parkinson, Manchester . } : . 3,031 0.0 Yirrell & Edwards, Leighton Buz zard lk - £13939 oO Go 
J. R. Atkinson, Colne A ‘ 5 f 3.35708) “Aso Smart Bros., Luton ‘ a 12,959 7 © 
J. Pickthall & Son, Barrow : ; A asacoly, Ss Paramor & Son, Margate : . 12,900 0 & 
E. Knight &.Co., Manchester . j ; . - 3:633 14 6 Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth Road, SE 12,796 0 @ 
F. M‘Cullock, Manchester . . . . 3.620 0 0| Wall Bros. Carlton Road, N.W. - 12,717 0 @& 
F. Dawson, Bury, Lancashire . : : 3 BGLk 0 BOY, White, Dunstable . ; : ; 12 foo oO oO 
E. Dufton, Manchester . 2 ‘ : ses ene rly S. Foster, Bedford . . . . . Paes eye Ok 
Parkinson & Bower, Halifax . . ; oc RsoelOr.G A. Bunting, St. Ives . . . . . 12,308 0 © 
W. Small, Bradford. cabs tage Ol I oe ey Wood, eo oe a thay te To Dee Cae Oe 
vee rm 265 4 GO ve n Xoa ve s . 12,2 2 oO o 
J. HAWLEY, Colne, Lancashire ( (acces @) Ogu TIa A FOH) Kingerlee, Oxford . 17895 sa ape 
i = anak Ss ; Sea W. Tongue, Plumstead, Sih ‘ : : T1800. Og Oe 
Ham Hill’ Stone !' ‘Ham Hill Stone} Pl Far Bem! Hill Je Smith & ‘Sons, South Norwood, Siu «  11,00770.) GO 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & Stimpson, Brompton Road, S.W. . . - 11,580 0 oO 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. Oldrey, Westbourne Park, W. . . » 11,500 0 Oo 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park C. Misken, St. Albans. é oo LEASS OO} 
Basin, N.W. [ADV?T. a Jerrard, Lewisham, Sn ; : PB (a9 {0 se lis wats 


——— 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADU USTMENT, 


POR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., i TESTIMONIAL. 


Se BANGOR, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. s. Pi armen. a eas Sirs.—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUGED PRIGE LIST ana Testimonials to 


parts of windows, andi every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple- 
and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above— 
mentioned purposes,_I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Messrs. W. x K. LEGGOLT, Bredford. 
WHOLESALE AGE NTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 


Bristle ake & Son. 2 ae - cttw lp vents bgt & Mallison, “Blake Street, 
7 radtord—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Stree Stretfor on 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. Greenock— Moreton & Kidd. Hunter Place Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
N.B_ S&S} ee 1 ee: = London -Harry Pes arce. 125 Great Portland St. Ww. Glas ~ZOW, [gate Ras ad. 
.B.— Size and heirht of window no nhiect, IN Awa ces ART AR? 


PRIMROSE&C* 


CHURCH ST.’' 


ne 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT- idles Wat JOINT IS JONES’S 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 

Specially NEAT. 
adapted CHEAP. 


oxce ENGINEERS ‘ |RONEOUNDERS, For CHURCHES, 


SCITOOLS, 
ALWAYS STOURBRIDGE, MANSIONS, 
Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED Px- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
USED PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT OOILS, and 
: MOST IMPROVED BOILERS &e. 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List Feee: SILVER MEDAL 188s1. 


ECK. CALLOW % CO. 


il CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, B.C. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Estimates Free. _ Architects’ Specitications specially attended to. 


« 
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HUCKNALL TORKARD. 


DAVENTRY. 

For Building Police Residences and Cells, Daventry. For Building Cemetery Chapel and Lodge, Hucknall Torkard. 
T. Adams . : ; ; ‘ : : . £447 10 0 Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. Quantities 
S. H. Cattell ‘ Mee és ; : : SSSR ORO. by the Architect. 

J. GEE (accepted) : : : : : HIBS HMO! O JOSEPH A. MuNKs, Hucknall Torkard (accepied). 

GRIMSBY. - HULL. 
For the Erection of Residence for Mr. T. Mountain, Solicitor, | fo. Boiler. 18 feet by 6 feet, at the Workhouse, for the 
Grimsby. Messrs. E. W. FAREBROTHER and STOCKDALE Giardiansiot Séulcontes Union, Hult 

HARRISON, M.R.I.B.A., Joint Architects, Grimsby and R. Stephenson, Newcastle . J ; ; . £269 0 0 
Leicester. W. H. Tarbotton, Hull’ 9°. °°... 9. 4 ao 
J. & RG. Guy. ee eo £2,490 0 0! W Keable& Cd, Hull -. 9.) 
Cooper Snowden We are te PA BATS 2h D. Adamson & Co.,-Dukinfield........  -. 2 ee 
W. H. Smith = pute 29409 9.9.15 J. Whittington, Hull) cry)”. ) rr 
Willows & Roebuck . - 4 2,399.99] | Amos & Smith, Hull . |). | 1) es 
Riggall and Hewins. =. = .  .  .  . 2,387 IO 0 J. Bradford & Co., Salford". 4.: °°  . A BReip es 
_ RIGGALL& HEWINS, reduced estimate (accepted) 2,075 O oO S. Crathorne, York . ; ; : ; . 165 0.0 
Kor Making New Roads, and. Laying out the Abbey Estate, Fowler & McCollin, Hull ‘ : : +1601, 0250 
Grimsby. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, Architect and Sur- Nicholson Brothers, Hebbur ‘ : é 160 0 oO 
veyor, Grimsby. J. Whally, Derby : : : : 155771070 
Contract No.1. Wright & Son, Hall . : ; : : 152/\-O-. 0 
RIGGALL & HEWINS (accepted) : : 1 £73000 J. Whitehouse, Ilkeston . : i : DOPE! O 
Contract No. 2. J. Horsfield, Dewsbury : : ; Ris. TAG Ot O 
RIGGALL & HEWINS (accefted) 1,479 0 O SPURR & INMAN, Wakefield (accepled) . £350, -0 


For Alterations and Additions to the Abbey, Grimsby. Mr. 
E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. 
RIGGALL & HEWINS (accepted) . ; ; . £600 0 oO 
For the Erection of Three Pairs of Cottages, Grimsby, for Mr. 
John Wintringham. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Architect, Grimsby. 
JOLLAND CHAPMAN (accepted) . : : 
HALIFAX. 
For Making Street through the Old Cattle Market, from Gibbet 
Street to Lister Lane. Mr. R. S. Escorr, Borough Engi- 
neer, Halifax. 


R. Hopkinson, Halifax ° , ‘ : £385. 0.0 
G. & H. Tyson, Halifax  . A ; LI ROT Oe iO 
Hall & Carter, Dudley Hill, Bradford 310400 
A. Darnes & Son, Siddall, Halifax 306 0 O 
A. Dewhirst, Halifax . : F 209°) sO 
S. Mann, Halifax ; : ; 290 0 O 
M. Firth & Son, Broadtree, Halifax 289 0 oO 
W. E. Hudson, Halifax : ; 269 0 Oo 
D. BROOK & SON, Halifax (accepted) 264 0 O 
Engineer’s estimate. 4 ; ; 300: °0" 0 


LEEDS. 


For Enlarging Blackmore Tunnel, Leeds Waterworks. 
FOSTER & BARRY, Nottingham (accepted) . £90,000 0 oO 


LIVERSEDGE. . 
For Shedding at Stanley Mills, Liversedge, Yorks., for Messrs. 
R. Wharton & Sons. Mr. W. ELLs, Architect, Heck- 
mondwike. 
Mason and Bricklayer. 
HORSFALL & Woop, Mill Bridge, Liversedge (accepted). 
Nine Tendets sent in. 


Carpenter and Joiner. 
GEORGE MANN, Heckmondwike, Yorks. (accepted). 
Thirteen Tenders sent in. 
Plumber and Ironfounder. 
HENRY GLEDHILL, Heckmondwike, Yorks. (accepted). 
Eight Tenders sent in. 
Slater. 


JONAS THORNTON, Staincliffe, Dewsbury, Yorks. (accepted). 
Nine Tenders sent in. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, OHN BRINSMEAD 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. 


& SONS’ PIANO. 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STRERT, W. 

The Tenth Ordinary Meeting will be held on Friday, February 
26th, at 7.30 P.M., when a Paper will be read by W. WHITE, Esq., 

-S.A., on “ Brickwork and the Tower of Bologna.” 

A visit will be paid on Saturday, 27th inst., to the new buildings 
of Zion College and the offices of the London School Board. 
Members to meet at the College, Victoria Embankment, at 
2.30 P.M. HERBERT D. APPLETON, \ H s 

THOS. EDWARD PRYCE. on aes 


he 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, : 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


C.H 


. MABEY, 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 

acings und Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

£stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


WM, 


tS 


LAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


J PATENT EMBOSSED 


Dado Decorations, Embossed 
No Travellers Employed. 
¢> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


SCULPTOR, 
MODELLER, CARVER, &c. 


Invites the attention of Architects and others to an exten- 

sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and External 

Plaster, Fibrous Plaster, or Cement Decoration, for Build- 
ings in all Styles. 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING AND CARVING. 


PAPERS. 


FLOCKS. 


Leathers, Raised Flocks, 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and 4rt 
Department, A dmiraliy, &e. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn. London. Ww.c. 
Also New Store. at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


'To Architects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
~ WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. &H. LAND, 93 CANNON STREET, 


ARROW SMITH’ s 


“ SOLID” PARQUET FLOORS 


BOND STREET, London, W. 


CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE 
WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 


Sed acs Ture 
| CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 


&e., &e. 


Not Veneered. 
PATENTED. 


Also Quarter-inch 
| THICK, for Surrounds 
of Carpets. 


References to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. 
Contracts for all kinds 


of Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &c. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 


1, la & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.w. 
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LONDON, LONDON—continued. 


For Making-up the Roads and Footways, Chelsea. For New Mortuary Buildings at Hornsey, for the Hornsey 
ad apes aera Ralston Street. Local Board. Mr. T. DE CoURCY MEADE, C.E., Engineer 


Hindle & Morrish . . i f2274! OMe LIasi0% 6 and Surveyor to the Board. 
H. W. Wheeler = BR ot te) irs: IS2u.08 @ Brown & Sweetland, New Southgate : = 230. One O 
Cooke & Co. . 4 : . 1,889 .0 oO LIER On-G Dixon, Highgate P A fi : : v7) 2 Toque 
Killingback . 4 A 31,8494 0.40 ie Paine Bros, Stamford Hil : 4 Z +, 214%" or 6 
Trehearne & Co. . : s) 41,7908 OO LIOn, Ov Q Hicks, Peterborough ; St be « -» 2,041°-0) 0 
Turner & Son ees tte. I,.720R0MO 1G. OF © Lozer, Notting Mill.) «4s ‘ bit») 20302 ORe@ 
J. MEARS (accepted) . . 1,300 0 0 obm.0r- 0 Kerry & Son, Highgate .  . . . « 1,997 9.0 
Surveyor’s estimate : . %,922uE2) 86 114 11 6 Dunmore, Crouch End. : : ° - | 1.097510, 00 
Hack, Poplar . : 4 ‘ , : . 1,994 9 0 
: es te . : . Moreland & Co., Hornse P : : <EnOTs oe 
For to tliee St. Saviour’s Almshouses, Gipsy Hill, Nor Morris & Lake: Holléway. eaters 
Old Materials. Roberts, South Norwood . : é : «pF, 990m 729 
Hermon . f 4 A . £2,754 0 0 2hel Oe O Hart, Tottenham. : : : ; o, pL 6951 Ouse 
Colls& Son . 4 ; - 2,696.0) 0 zat Stimpson, Brompton . : ; : a S72 saa 
Peeeemennerd ©) 5.- +)... 2,677 Ou eet we, Howell & Son, Lambeth. . . . . 1,840 0 O 
Garnham & Son. ly. 22,67 kee 18 0 oO Nightingale, Lambeth. : i : 1,830) OF & 
Downs. 3 é J ;: 2,656-e 0.8 = Tongue, Plumstead . : ; : ; « 41;80@70" 0 
Stone & Humphries ¢ ee Aer) os Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road. : 2 se 1 S0elLOL O 
Marriage . : A . . 250 aso 10 0 Oo Croaker, Great Dover Street . : , ls 77 Oa Om O 
Toms, Camden Town ‘ : 2 : . ye o,.0 
For Alterations to the Premises, 114 (formerly 100) Stoke Martin, Willesden Green . . : , + 0857 ae 
BA stow, Raden Mr (Re A Ley eoce te archivects 86 ear OP gente Tet ed ae en 
Bishopsgate Street Within. ae ne tuts ; ; ° : , ; eae ‘ O 
Peigete DR avirows J. O. RICHARDSON, Peckham , ¥ - « 1,628 0 
ioe = - . : pied * Accepied subject to Sureties. 
urmur : 4 2 c 4 : : HAS a O! (0 
Batley : aN a! bie ; ; . - 437 0 oO | For Alterations and Repairs, &c., to the Crown Public-house, 
Goodall : . . . é A ; He4r Selon O High Street, Lambeth, S.E., for Mr. White. Mr. it 
Jackson & Todd . . ° : : . UA LO EO LO NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Lapthorn, Lambeth ; : . £668 o oO 
For Pewterer’s Works at The Britafnia, Latimer Road, Notting Beasley, Westminster . . . . . nig SOO REO 
Hill, for Mr. Edwards, Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Architect, Rutter Camberwell (°° 2 2.7 tih 2 Sos 1 an Ome 
117 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. rah ae eee . . . : . oe 5A 7p” 0 
= f : amble, i.entis own : - : ° th 30nt OO 
Taga ; pees : P : 3 ; ie Spencer & Co., Bermondsey ; A ‘ 02/485.) 
PADDON (accepted) Bs Seah | : eg ak DEC Ke. Burman & Sons, Kennington~ . i : eg ae Pas 3 a 
' BEAL, Westminster (accepted) . : : . 450 0 © 
For Repairs and Decorations at St. Stephen’s Church, Cole- | - ; 
man Street, E.C. Mr. E. SAUNDERS, Architect. THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
RI Feet sa, oy we ye ue + 6347 0% Ot BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on 
Smith . . . ° : - 275 0 0|/ STONE, Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | applicatiow 


HEEPS (accepted ) oy leh sai eeMeh Catae 2AgaY Oy O LONDON DEPOT :-S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


HOLDEN & COS PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description.. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. /y))F 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, | 


Zw 
)))\\ 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, Za) 


EIN 
y 


Zz) 
Be 
4S 
4 
\ 


66 STOARKS RD., LONDON, S.E. KT 


CONTRACTORS FOR i 
(GZ 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for | 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. 


Estimates Free on Application. 


Yj \ zy 
SZ 


LAA 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER, 


~ 


SSSSSS 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATICNAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 
Industries, By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers, 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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LONDON—continuwed. 


For Works for the Four per Cent. Industrial Dwellings Co. at 
Flower and Dean Street, up to underside of Basement 


Window-heads. Messrs. ‘JOSEPH & 


Mr. 
SMitrHeEM, Architects. 


LONDON —continued. 


For Erection of Eleven Houses in the Uxbridge Road, for 
Statham Hobson. 
Quantities by Mr. Walter peek 


Mro RAK PYRE, Architect. 


Killby & Gayford . £3397 OnO Mowlem & Co. ‘ 4 Te <&l 1,966 0 oO 
Williams . ¢ ‘ oh Say Ol O M. Gentry { 3 aM Rare Ss la 10,675 0 oO 
Chappell . 4 ; "i 2.9075. O..0 J. R. Lacey ‘ Wahine 10,352. 0 O 
Gandercwes ce: : 2890, OO Gould & Brand Pra Say ; z s - 10,2470 0 
Fortescue . 3 F Beane Py AS RIN © Nas @) W. Shurmur : 4 is us A 10,242 0 0 
Shepherd . 5 2 ee 2a BO Oe O T. Rider & Son ‘ hy y 3 ~ LOMIG 0.1 0 
Outhwaite. g = Yat eogys O20 J. Brown, Son & Blomfield A i : + J LOGOrsO 0 
Ashby Bros. : ‘ K 2-000) «Gin. Patman & Fotheringham aes A eae, 
Gentry s ‘ : as ip O20 «Gy. O W. Brass & Son j 3 6 HOGS T & O5'O 
G. Phillips x é 9,900 0 O 
For Rebuilding No. 59 Knightrider Street, E.C., for Messrs. Lawrence & Son ; . 9,723.0 0 
Heald Bros. Messrs. E. N. Crirven & Son, Architects. Stimpson & Co. od : . .9,380°70" 0 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & GRITTEN, Surveyors. J. Morter } ; i ‘ 9,286 0 oO 
Ramsey . : : - £4,258 0 0 J. Grover & Son... . 3 9,093 0 90 
Brass . - 4,073 0 0 Ryton’ R92 iy Baan i ale aaa . 8,800 0 0 
Conder 4,046 0 O 
Morter~ ', : 3,983 9 o| For Alterations to the Cumbrian Stores, Castle Street, Leicester, 
Lawrence . Re OOo} Square. Messrs. E. WILLIAMS & "Son, Architects. 
Spencer & Co. 3,786 Oo oO ee . 3 : é . 5 - £345 O..0 
For Alterations to the jelly Butchers Public-house, Old Street, ee yas : . e a mn 8 
St. Luke’s. Mr. R. A. Lewcocr, Architect, 88 Bishons- RO Mart : , ; 277° 0 0 
gate Street Within. 
Ivory. - £1,074 o o| For Sanitary Works .at Bethnall House Lunatic Asylum. 
Pringle . 1,050 0 O Messrs. TOLLEY & Son, Architects. 
Steel . 1,012 0 ‘0 Falkner 5 5 i ia « £1,062) 10% 0 
Shurmur 98 0 oO MARRIAGE (accepted) ‘ = ‘ : 785°%0:10 
yaa eas ° © | For Alterations, &e., at the Duke of Clarence Public-house, 
an . Pao Scawfell Street, Hackney Road. Mr. EDWARD BROWN, 
Jackson & Todd G $69 0 oO 
Walker 834 0 oO gechitect, 
‘ : i ‘ 34 Metcalf : ; 4 ‘ F ‘ ; LOIS 0. © 
For Covered Shed, &c., at the Peacock Public-house, Cam- Lovell . : . : : ‘ ‘ : = G05, 0 0 
bridge Road. Messrs. E. WILLIAMS & SON, Architects, R. Marr : . . : « . : - 487 0 0 
Hearle & Son cry hs HE ELID yO O Hawkings .¢ us 0) leet 2) 9. ae rrr 
W. Shurmur : : ; TT7 3) Oyo W. Shurmur * . : ° : “ ASG 0* o 
Jackson & Todd . wir Ohi Palmer & Co. 7 . . . . . + 142000 
~ —— Salt.) A ; : : x . + NALQR4O HO 


You will really enjoy + yours self if you 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at 
HELMCKE & Co., 


price list. Sample collections sent on ‘rec 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 


Plans (up to Double-Klephant size), Shorthand, 
and Type Writing 

and cheaply 

produced 

in permanent black, &c. 

and paper. Auto- Circulars resemble written lteuters. Used » 


even of elaborate Sketches, Progr ammes, 
are quickly SA T | ( . 
by the ey RS 

Very finid ink, used with ordinary per 


the House of Lords, &c. 
WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCE SS ST:, MANC HEstelh. 
Colonel DOUGLAS writes :—* The Autocopy ist answers adm r- : 


32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 


AUTOCOPYI*T CO., 72, LONDON 


coals bb the excellent | 
wholesale prices, by 


For Stabling and 
Messrs. Arding 
Architects, — 
eipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 
aera eNews nee 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN «AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
pane TRADE AND "SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of i ee {ape lication Price Lists,Illustrations, 
Appli 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, EC, 


FACTORY— KENSINGTON, 


W. T.. Frenpine :—“*T mav say Iam simply charmed with the | ie 


Autoconyvist, and would not be without it for thrice the money,” 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK EB 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYWE. 


=A NID. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 


For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


€.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits. Leighton Buzzard. 
HIt. & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


““EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


Ror the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &e, 


WORKS HALIFAX. 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON’S VENTILATOR "WORKS, ESTAB. 1852 


Prices. Descriptive Pamphlets. Testimonials. &¢.. on application, 
EL SEE TN AR Se PS OE: RNS EN 


ASPHALTE. 
POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 


(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO 
15 FISH STREET HILL. he 


oom, FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Prics 2s.—Office ; 175 Strand, London , W.C. 


MARRIAGE (accepted) . 4c6 hin . 


International 


Workrooms 


at Clapham Junction, for 
& Hobbs. 


Messrs. TOLLEY & Son, 


. £1,063 Io “9 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal he oo 


MANUFACTURER OF 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps: 


and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
lights ae 


| Patent Self- Fastening Gu Coal Plates, 


London, 1885, 
HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


|2 WYNYATT. ST., LONDON, E.C., 


And at. WARRINGTON. 


“ SEMT- PRISM’ LENS 


Inventions Exhibition, 


Fesruary 19, 1886.] 
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- LONDON—continued. 


F or the London School Board. 
Marner Street School. 
Repairing Stone Treads to 


West Cottage, Brook Green. 
General Repairs. 


NORWICH. 


For Building Board Schools, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. Mr. 


J. H. Brown, 
Architect. 


Architect, 


Norwich. Quantities by the 


Staircases. Knight & Walden£31 10 o J. Withers, Blofield . . ; TLIO ee OO 
F. & F. J. Wood £47 0 o W. Oldrey 2915 340 G. Hammond, Norwich . ? . 10,650.00 0 
Atherton & Latta 36 0 o Pardoe & Sons. 29 15.0 J. Bray, Yarmouth . F 7 ; 2 2 TOTS VTO 1. O 
J. T. Robey Biowas oO H. Mallett 19 10 O B. W. Spaull, Norwich . : : ; OSL HOO 
B. Curtis . 29 II oO R. Wegg, Norwich . F : : 2x 55s sO! O 
Priory Grove School. Waterloo Road School. J. Youngs & Son, Norwich. . . 6 D390 Ono 
Stepping Floor of Drawing Stepping Floor of Drawing| H. Lacey, Norwich - °.. *,8,992 10 oO 
Classroom. Classroom: G. E. HAWES, Norwich (accepted) . e . 8,898 Oo .6O 
N. Richards 22 0 0 E. H. Sarjeant . £12.17 0 
T. Bowling faeT GY 16 4.0 T. Cruwys. ST aziworro NOTTINGHAM. : 
G. M. Hammer Davis Bros. 914 0 For Enlargement of Board Schools, Alfreton Road, Notting- 
8 Cor. EA taser 'o He } ore Ede ham. ; Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
T. Cruwys . II I0 oO wards y eoSiporso Quantities by the Architect. 
Midway Place School. Winchester Street School. W. H. Bradley, Nottingham .  . -£ ee hs hee 
Erecting Shelter Shed for Cleaning and Repairing House | John Wilson, West Retford : 1,300.0; © 
Girls and Infants. in Southampton Street. John Hutchinson, Nottingham . ee 
R. H. & J. Pear- TW Ta inet £44 0 0 Emerson & Franks, Nottingham 1,253 °° 5 oO 
son ; £155 10 0 Williams & Son. 40 0 0 Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham 1202. Oyo 
Holden & Co. . “135 0 o Stevens Bros. 34 10 0 | A.B. Clarke, Nottingham Teas Rage O 
F, Woollams 120 0 0 E. Tait & Co. 34.470 John Price, Nottingham Ane og 
Wel ones 107 0 0 E. Green Sh) kGaicy Thomas Cuthbert, Nottingham 1,175 0 Oo 
Ewart:& Son 101 8k co TN eComnict & Luke Scattergood, Nottingham I;170° 0. O 
Fresh tenders to be obtained. Son 26,1000 a aoieued) mat a : 1,168 5 © 
Haseltine Road School. Latchmere Sibtok ey te Sian ia ae ‘ “ : : ; 1008 ee 
Stepping Floor of Drawing Forming New Entrance to finereneal Ey ia Nor < y ; . ay a “4 4 
Classroom. Coal Cellar, and Doorway John eo er, Nottingham ; eas 6 
N. Richards ./21 I0 o in Boundary Wall. E & ae 0 jake r ne aH, 2 
FE. H. Sarjeant . 16 I0 o Lathey Bros. .£39 0 o i aig Pe RTs , Notting pris YET igs 
FAN cH ahher J. D.. Hobson 3650' 0 Joseph Shaw, Nottingham > ; E mil, Eee 
& Co. eA DS Rice oh W. H. Taylor, Nottingham - F : . 1,088 0 0 
Oe pe es os Wealoneata B twas John W. Priestley, Nottingham ¢231,076. 0 oO 
; mes OS: ; 25 (Unsigned) ‘ . cig F172 Och 
MAIDSTONE. LENKY BoTt, Nottingham (accepted) . os THOSALO LO 


For the Construction of Roads at Rocky Hill, Maidstone, for 


Lord Romney. Messrs. W. Day & SONS, Surveyors. 
Springett . ° ‘ ‘ 2 : £979 0 0 
Froud . é . “ ; Vi KZ5OMS TA | Wall, 
Osenton, Erith . ° ‘ oie ZA SHOU GS 
G. E. Wallis “ F . : : ; 672 0 oO Quantities by Mr. 
Abnett : ° ’ : . 3 5027 15: 16, 
BEALE (accepted ) . . » 400 0 O chester '. : 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantities, SpEcIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘‘ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
~ GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
_ fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


»- PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
_____ SpraGun’s Tastes, upon application. 


Y OcRREY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on Meplication for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, {Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNE:Y & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S, Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
~. class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. 8S. PHILLIPS. 


~ “SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


-Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } sumMmzr DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO, Lp., CorsHAM, WILTs. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SPOSOOOOCOOOSSSOOSSO SOS OO OOS SSO SOS SOD 


SIMPLEX EAD 


SPeSSoooO 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
ex eee * SKYLIGHTS & 
GSES Si) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


PLIPLPLLILILIFLLILIIE_ OO 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * * 
SSSOSS SCS SCSSSCSOCHESS SE HSVTOSOSCPCCOEOPSECSEOCCOOS 


[WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE} 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for AManciond Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- f 


prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection withthese Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("Girnderwen if S7Se"soucs 8 


uarries § 
Wales. 


OPENSHAW. 


For Building Dwelling-house, Stables, Cart Shed, and Boundary 
Openshaw, for the Local: Board. 
Mayor, Architect, 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


Mr. THOMAS 


J. Stone. 


William Thorpe, Cornbrook Park Road, Man- 


teehee ler ae Oi 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 


BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY. 


PICTOR and SONS, 
BOX, SiO. WILTs. 


To Builders, Architects, Architects, and Others, 


GRIFFITHS § & SONS 


to their, i 
LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station)» E:Oy 


Under the H.R.H. 
Patronage of THE PRINCE 
HM. : OF 

THE QUEEN, Sa Noh WALES 
B.R.H. ENGR ea) (By 
"PRINCE QGSSTPAESAY Appointment) 
CONSORT. &c. &e. 


LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS. 


Founded in 1841 for the exclusive production of HIGH-CLASS 
PARQUETRY. 


F|;CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 Bakign STREET, W. 
Worxks—45 Grovk LANE, CAMBERWELL, 8.E., where all 
communications, should be addressed. 

STRAM WoRKS—STRATEFOR 
N.B.—Competitions respectfully declined. 


ATER SUPPLY. — W, TAYLOR, Well 
Sinker and Artesian Well Engineer, having vreikg 
geological knowledge, is preren to ADVISE and CARRY 
OUT systems of WA'TER SUPPLY in any part of the United 
Kingdom. References can be given to works already executed, 


4{ A ddrss, Grosvenor Villa, Somers Road, Reigate, Surrey. 
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SCARBOROUGH. 
For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot-water Heating Apparatus 
at the New Convent, Scarborough. 
J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


SWANWICK. 

For Construction of Two Main Pipe Outfall Sewers at Swan- 
wick, near Alfreton, and also for Works necessary in the 
preparation of certain Land for Sewage Irrigation Purposes. 
Mr. W. H. Raprorp, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer, Not- 
tingham. Quantities by the Engineer. 


Samuel Thumbs 5 : i£23250 -O° 0 
Thomas Smart . ; ; j ‘ 2240. (O° .O 
Meats Bros, : ; ; 6 : : sn 2AFOONVO? JO 
Foster & Barry . ‘ : : : 4 52,020 4600.0 
Charles Green . ; : : “ 1 hyO20:-O: 0 
John Roe . : : : : b : a Isf7 abt S 
John Hawley . : : : : ; 8) la 7/4 © a0 
George F. Todd : s : ; x STALL e757) Kaeo 
Beardsley & Pounder A : : ; seh 7/02 Oe O 
John Coupe : : P : f : + 21,064 TOG 
Shortland, Williams & Co. ; é ‘ ~1 O44 18 16 
W. E. Hopkins. é 5 : : Sst OG 
W. Cordon : : : : : : sae Sedo, 
R. & J. HOLMES & Co., Shirland, near Alfreton 

(accepted) ‘ : : : . ‘ a2 L230 ORD 


TRADE NOTES. 


His RoyaL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, Execu- 
tive President of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, has 
appointed Messrs. Chubb & Son as makers of ‘strong rooms, 
safes and locks to the Royal Commission. 

THE Society Bellini, at Catania, have elected fas honorary 
members of the Society Mr. John Brinsmead and Mr. Edgar 
Brinsmead, of London. 

MESSRS. KELLY & Co., stained glass works,”&c., have re- 
moved to 24 Castle Street, City Road. 

A HANDSOME newvpulpit, of Caen stone and marble, with 
Portland steps, has been erected in Lillington Church by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. This 
firm has also in hand a polished brass lectern and a set of oak 
choir stalls for St. Andrew’s Church, Worcester. _ 


Mr. F. W. GEDDES, Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria 
Street, has been appointed London agent for Messrs. Gibbs 
& Canning, of Tamworth, and Messrs. Godwin & Son, of 
Hereford. 


THE report of Perry & Company (Limited) shows that the 
net profits of the year 1885, after writing off fixed percentages 
for depreciation of leaseholds, buildings, plant, fixtures, and 
goodwill, and after providing for current expenses, managers’ 
salaries, solicitors’, auditors’, and directors’ fees, and a sum of 
4oo/. for a superannuation fund for the workpeople, to be 
applied subject to the consent of the shareholders, amount ta 
23,8912. 155. od., to which must be added the balance carried 
forward from last year’s profit and loss account, 379/. 4s. ad., 
making a total of 24,2717. os. 1d. The dividend recommended, 
viz. 10 per cent. for the year, is the same as that paid for the 
last two years ; 3,000/. is placed to reserve fund, being the same 
amount as for the preceding year. 


NEWCASTLE CITY ASYLUM extensions are to be warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, some seventy of which will be required. 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of St. Gabriel’s Works, Manchester, and 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., has just received the following 
letter from Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, A.R.I.B.A., the architect 
for this work :—“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, February 15, 1886. 
Dear Sir,—I am glad to be able to testify that the Manchester 
warm-air grate, specified by me to be fitted in Christ Church 
schools, Newcastle, for which I am architect, has given us 
every satisfaction, and I have every confidence that the order 
you have already received, and will receive for a number more 
that I have specified for the Newcastle City Asylum extensions 
at Gosforth, will give like satisfaction ARTHUR B, PLUMMER, 
architect. 


Woop-BLOCK floors have recently been laid on Lowe’s 
Patent System by Mr. Roger L. Lowe, of Farnworth, at the 
Schools, Reading (Mr. F. W. Albury, architect, Reading) ; the 
floor of new Presbyterian Lecture Hall, Swindon (Mr. O. 
Baker, architect, Swindon, Wilts); the floor at the “ Wilder- 
nesse,” Seal, Kent (Mr. J. M. Anderson, architect) ; the floor of 
West Bank Board Schools, Widnes (Messrs. F. & G. Holmes, 
architects, Liverpool) ; the floors of covered verandah and dry 
rooms, South Yorkshire Lunatic Asylum, Wordsley, near 
Sheffield (Mr. J. V. Edwards, engineer, Wakefield); floors at 
the King Harry Hotel, Anfield, Liverpool (Mr. T. B. Troughton, 
architect, Liverpool); the floors of Upton Church, Norfolk 


J, M. BOEKBINDER, | 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
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Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
Tremoval by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of 


cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very 3 = 
limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it SPECIAL Me Hy s Po ete » if p 
becomes available in endless variety. 
GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 
in halls, assembly-rooms, &e, In room decoration it can Executed to any Design and Size, at 


be applied wherever light effects are required. For the wery moderate Prices. 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 
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EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, Decorative Arf Studio, 


1a GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 
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(Mr. A. S. Hewett, architect, Yarmouth); the floors at the be opened by the Plumbers’ Company, at the Guildhall, on 
Diocesan Training College, Winchester (Messrs. J. Colson & March 1, 1886. It should be observed that the registration of 
Son, architects, Winchester) ; the floors of house for Mr. J. the plumbers of the London district is adopted as a preliminary 
Ledley, Bollington ; floors of Christ Church, Rhyl; floors of _ step to the extension of the system of registration throughout 
St. Peters Church, Hereford, in oak and redwood (Mr. T. | the kingdom by means of local organisations. Pending the 
Nicholson, architect, Hereford); floor ef offices for Messrs. | establishment cf local registers, provincial plumbers may 
Samuel Marsden & Son, Bolt Works, Manchester; floor of | register their names in London, if desired, on the same 
Salisbury Road new Board schools, Bootle, Liverpool (Mr. | conditions as the plumbers of the London district. 
C. O. Ellison, architect, Liverpool) ; floor of Seaman’s Insti+ Plumbers admitted to the register will be entitled to use 
tute, Paradise Street, Liverpool (Mr. G. E. Grayson, architect, | the letters R. P. (Registered Plumber) after their names, and 
Liverpool) ; floor of Llansaintfraed Church, Talybont (Mr. | their names will be published in the chief daily newspapers and 
S. W. Williams, county surveyor, Rhayader, Wales) ; floors of | technical journals during the months of March, April, and May, 
new schools, Great Harwood (Messrs. Hurst & Bolshaw, archi- | and periodically afterwards, as may be hereafter decided. It is 
tects, Southport) ; floor at No. 10 St. James’s Square, London, | not proposed that plumbers—either masters or journeymen— 
and floor of restaurant, Liverpool (Mr. F. B. Troughton, archi- | already established in the trade should necessarily undergo an 
tect, Liverpool) ; floor of the new offices for the Astley Mill | examinaticn. Admission will be granted on satisfactory state- 
Spinning Company, Dukinfield, near Manchester ; floors of | ment or proof of experience in the trade, or by examination by 
offices for the Lift Company, Folkestone; floors of Knowle | board of examiners, composed largely of practical plumbers, or 
Vicarage, near Bristol (Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, Bristol) ; | by production of approved certificates of competency, or in- 
floor of new High School, Middlesbrough (Mr. A. Waterhouse, | dentures of apprenticeship, at the applicant’s option. The 
architect, London). registering committee will not be connected with any plumbers’ 
societies or trade organisations formed for other purposes, but 
will confine its functions to distinguishing and registering those 
r who are fairly entitled to be registered as qualified plumbers, 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. the object being thus to raise the standing and efficiency of 
THE following statement has been issued by the Plumbers’ | plumbers as a body, ina manner consistent with the important 
Company in conjunction with representatives of the trade and | position they occupy in relation to the public health. 
of the City and Guilds Technical Institute :— A board of examiners, largely composed of working 
It having been decided by the following authorities—the | plumbers, will be appointed by the Plumbers’ Company to 
conference of metropolitan and provincial plumbers held at the | examine those applicants who may desire to qualify by examina- 
City and Guilds of London Central Institute, in October, | tion. 
1884; the General Council subsequently formed to give 
practical effect to the resolutions of that conference ; and the 
plumbing trade of London assembled in meeting at Guildhall, SHEFFIELD BUILDING EXHIS8ITION 
January 25, 1886—that the registration of plumbers (masters ° 
and journeymen) is essential to the due protection of the | WE shall now proceed with a detailed survey of the most 
plumbing trade and the public against the serious injuries | important exhibits at this exhibition, and the first that we shall 
which are caused to the public health and to the true interests | notice is that of Mr. Jennings. 
of the plumbing trade by plumbers’ work being carried out by Mr. George Jennings, Stangate, Lambeth, has a large 
dishonest and unqualified persons, all plumbers residing or | collection of his specialities in sanitary ware, which include 
engaged in plumbing in the City of London, or within a circuit | some new patterns (ornamentation) in his improved pedestal 
of seven miles thereof, are hereby invited and respectfully | vase water-closet, urinal, and slop sink. This class of closet 
requested to fill up and return to me (George Shaw, Master) appears to be increasing in popularity very fast, and we have 
the annexed form of application to be admitted to the | no doubt will in time supersede to a large extent the ordinary 
“Register for Qualified Plumbers of London,” which will ! closet enclosed with woodwork. There should be no bar to 
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their general adoption, for, in a plain form, the closets may be 
fixed at a less cost than the cheapest encased in woodwork, a 
the cost of material as well as labour is reduced, and, from a 
sanitary point, they have everything to recommend them. It 
is, however, astonishing to find that when such excellent con- 
trivances are provided for our use, entailing such little trouble, 
that many persons will not use them properly. In these closets 
the seat, which is hinged at the back, has only to be raised to 
expose the closet- -pan for slops or for urinary purposes ; but, 
comparatively new as the pedestal closets are, complaints are 
already made that this simple means is too often neglected, and 
a plan has been adopted that will effectually obviate this objec- 
tion. The seat is now made to balance, and, unless the outer 
lid is down, the seat is always standing up, and has to be 
drawn down when otherwise used. Amongst the water- 
waste preventers shown is one on a new principle, with syphon 
action, which provides an after-flush of the same quantity 
of water as is discharged for the cleansing flush. The 
presence of this large quantity of water in the basin is a 
preventive of encrustation to the sides, a great desideratum. 
An improved slop sink is to be found amongst the new 
appliances, with hot and cold water valves, the water entering 
the basin by the usual flushing rim as in a water-closet. A 
handsome concealed urinal and lavatory in pedestal form, for 
office or study, is a conspicuous feature. The framework is of 
French polished mahogany, and the interior fittings are of the 
best materials and highly finished, the water running all the 
time the door is opened, and ceasing when it is closed. 
For confined spaces this form of urinal is made of a smaller size, 
and of bracket form to fix against a wall, and will be found 
most useful. A very nice lavatory is shown with oval basin 
in a square frame in one piece of earthenware, with urinal 
under. Each of the ‘‘ wastes” is trapped independently, and 
what is not made of earthenware is of slate. This has also a 
spring door, opening the flush valve for the urinal. A very 
complete independent commode is also shown. Here a 
reservoir for water is provided around the closet-pan, and the 
flush is effected on the principle of the force pump by working 
the handle up and down a few times. For persons suffering 
from contagious diseases, or, in fact, for any one who pleases 
to use it, a sitz spray or jet at will is provided, and, working on 
a swivel, is placed out of sight when not in use, and out of 
danger of being touched by the excreta. Mr. Jennings’s com- 
bination bath shown on this occasion is pretty generally known, 
but it is well to remark that only half the number of taps 
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usually employed are used, one tap for each kind of bath pro- 
viding hot or cold water according to the way it is turned. 
This “simplifies the process, and reduces the cost. The re- 
maining portion of the exhibit embraces the various kinds of 
closets, slop-sinks, lavatories, urinals, &c., made by this enter- 
prising firm ; and there is an excellent collection of plumbing 
work, including various specimens of the Dubois drawn lead 
traps, bends, &c. 

- “An exhibit that undoubtedly stands in the first rank in 
its own line of business is that of Messrs. Stuart & Smith, 
Roscoe Place, Sheffield, one of the oldest firms in the town. 
Sheffield has always been the seat of a high-class grate trade, 
and no other town has been able to wrest this position from her. 
Judging from the goods shown on this and one or two other 
stands, it will require a great amount of ability in all branches 
of the manufacture ere the Hallamshire artisan will be super- 
seded. Messrs. Stuart & Smith show a coloured drawing 
of a grate, of which four were made for the Sultan of Turkey 
some few years since, at a cost of 1,000/. each. No less artistic, 
but in a “quieter” tone, is another as made for Her Majesty 
the Queen. Amongst the finished goods exhibited is a fine 
drawing-room suite, the grate being composed of highly- 
polished brass and tiles, a brass fret in front enabling the fire 
to be used asa slow combustion or quick draught. The fender 
is of massive proportions and of brass, the fire-iron rests being 
a pair of exquisitely-modelled stags’ heads with antlers. 
Adjoining this is a dining-room suite equally meritorious. 
The cheeks or panels cf the grate are highly elaborated and 
electro-bronzed, and standing slightly forward from the middle 
of each are fixed on either side independent ormolu figures 
representing Peace and War. A pair of lions, forming 
ornaments on the end of the fender, are exact copies of 
Landseer’s >in Trafalgar ‘Square. It is a fine piece of 
modelling and workmanship. The firm by no means confine 
themselves in artistic work to garniture de cheminée, and 
they show some _ specimens ‘of figure modelling — that 
it would be difficult to surpass, notably a pair of classic 
character in real bronze representing Science and Art. Another 
grate claiming attention is one in the “ Adam’s” style in brass, 
with a profusion of real engraved work upon it. The panels of 
hand-painted tiles are the identical ones that took first prize at 
the Art School, South Kensington. A cheery-looking hob 
grate principally "of brass is also “shown, and a notable part of 
the exhibit is a variety of highly- ornamented panels for the 


| sides of grates in cast-iron, comprising Renaissance, floral, 
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Japanesque and other designs, some of them appearing in 
special bronzes exhibited for the first time. There is a pair of 
fire-iron rests in ormolu, representing two nude boys at the foot 
of a tree, that would do no discredit to the finest art gallery, and 
the exhibit is supplemented by several drawings of specialities 
made by the firm, a design for balusters, newel post, and gas 
standard being prominent. A model of an underground gill 
stove for heating churches, &c.—a speciality of Messrs. Stuart 
& Smith, with recent improvements by Mr. Sylvester (a member 
of the firm)—by which the heat is got up more rapidly, and 
with far less consumption of fuel, completes the list of the most 
important objects on this stand. 

Messrs. W. G. Skelton & Co., Bridge Street, Sheffield, 
although one of the junior firms in the high-class grate trade, 
are rapidly coming to the front, and appear well able to hold 
their own against their older competitors. Here, too, is a 
recherché drawing-room suite encased in a statuary marble 
mantelpiece with small panels and pillars of light-coloured 
onyx. The grate is of brass with a vefousse curtain, tile sides 
slightly recessed. The fender is entirely of brass, of massive 
proportions, and is embellished at either end with two bold 
figures of Mars and Minerva highly burnished. Another brass 
grate on this stand deserves remark, if for no other reason, for 
the one that the tile panels are locally painted, and represent 
two classic female figures. The artist must be complimented. 
There is a dining-room grate inwhich the designer has attempted 
to break new ground. In place of carrying a moulding all 
round the grate, near the edge of the outer face, he has broken 
into the central part by introducing slight pillars, which give 
quite a different appearance to the grate, but it is a question if 
the “departure” meets with public favour. A variety of exceed- 
ingly good fenders, fire-brasses and rests, tile hearths, &c., help to 
lend attraction to this stand, and a very meritorious piece of 
handicraft in wrought-iron is exhibited, viz.,a set of Berlin 
blacked fire-irons. The more delicate lines in the bows of the 
tongs, which have to be duplicated, that is to say repeated on 
each side of the bow, are as true as if they had been cast. The 
exhibit, taken as a whole, is highly creditable to the firm. 

_ Mr. Robert Adams, Blackman Street, Borough, S.E., 
is, as usual, well to the front, his exhibit, if anything, looking 
more attractive than usual. Beyond his usual examples of 
ventilating casements, &c., including the side-gusseted one 
that we Mentioned in connection with his exhibit at the 
Plymouth exhibition, a new cheap one is now shown, called 
the patent springless ratchet ventilator, opening inwards or 


outwards, up or down, easy of manipulation, and worked by 
cord. A further improvement in reversible sashes is also 
shown, simplifying the modus oferandi, and reducing 
cost of alteration to Mr. Adams’s system to a mere 
minimum. The sash being hung on central pivots in the usual 
way is secured to the framework by four small screw actions 
(one in each corner), actuated by small levers about 1} inches 
long. Another addition to the usual exhibit, and a new inven- 
tion also, is a tongued mortice bolt for French casements. 
This bolt consists of stout sheet metal, is the entire length of 
the casement, and is shot forward into the groove prepared for 
it in the other half of the window, the object being to prevent 
draught. A new double-action adjustable Universal shoe, for 
use in connection with his spring hinges, is also shown. This 
shoe is let into instead of being fixed on to the door, conse- 
quently it is out of sight ; it is also less cumbersome, and the 
spring box for fitting in the floor has been reduced in size to 
five inches square. One screw only in the shoe is visible, and 
that is the one by which the compensation for wear is rectified. 
This appears a step in the right direction. Mr. Adams shows 
in addition the single-action Victor hydraulic hinge, with lever 
instead of shoe. This has found favour in many quarters, and 
has been fixed at the hall of the Mohawk Minstrels at Isling- 
ton, a test that will prove a valuable one as to its powers. Up 
to the present it is, we understand, giving general satisfaction. 
Messrs. Watson, Morewood & Co., Harleston Ironworks, 
Sheffield, occupy a considerable space with examples of their 
Harleston grate, new Harleston dog grate, improved kitchen 
ranges, and ornamental cast-iron goods. The principle of 
the Harleston dog grate is somewhat similar to an hot- 
air stove, but with the advantage of an open fire. In- 
stead of the grate being shallow in height as an ordinary 
dog grate, it is carried to the top of the opening in which it is 
fixed, and the basket, which is lined with fire-brick, is curved 
forward at the top. By this means the heat is radiated into the 
apartment much more effectually, and having a double casing, 
the air is drawn in at the sides, or from a fresh air channel at 
the back, warmed in its passage upwards, and given off at the 
top into the apartment, for it cannot escape into the chimney, 
the only admission to which is by a smoke-pipe from the stove. 
This grate appears to draw well, burns excellently, and jshould 
be economical in cost of fuel. The Harleston Register is one 
with which many of our readers must be familiar. The fire- 
basket is thrown forward into the apartment instead of being 
recessed, and being formed with a canopied chamber around 
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the fireplace, fresh air is admitted from the exterior and dis- | known lines, with certain additional advantages such as the 
charged at controllable temperatures into the room. In grates | instant changing from a rapid to slow combustion burning. 
of this description a large portion of the heat that usually | The firm also show a variety of other register grates, some of 
escapes up the chimney is arrested and utilised, while the air | which appear to be exceedingly cheap. 

of the apartment is constantly being changed by the admission Parquet flooring is shown by Messrs. H. Bassant & Son, 
of warmed fresh air. The firm exhibit in addition an improved | Wells Mews, Wells Street, Oxford Street. We have so often 
Yorkshire range, having a steaming closet over the side oven. | referred to Mr. Bassant’s productions as being both cheap and 
‘The steam evaporated from this boiler is sufficient to supply the | good, that we can add but little on the present occasion. Some 
closet, the steam afterwards passing away into the chimney. | of the designs now exhibited are a happy combination of colour 
There are combined gas and coal-fire ranges, and a fair assort- | and good effect. Messrs. Bassant guarantee all their flooring 
ment of mantelpieces, both iron and marble, fenders, tiles, &c., | when fixed by their own workmen. This extends to their 
&c, The prices of these goods appear to be very moderate, | quarter-inch parquet for covering existing floors, which they 
and the work very well got up. supply at 4d. per square foot. 

Messrs, Wm. Green & Co., Norfolk Foundry, Ecclesfield, Messrs. Geary & Walker, John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
Sheffield, exhibit certain specialities in grates and kitchen | send samples of their patent “ Premier” system of wood-block 
ranges deserving of notice. Wright’s registered warm-air | flooring, the advantages claimed for it being that each block is 
ventilating grate is one of those open fire-grates that can be | “keyed” to the substructure by metal keys, an additional one 
made in a variety of patterns and prices, and is well adapted | being formed by the adhesive mastic in which they are bedded, 
for schools and public buildings generally, as it requires little ; which renders the blocks immovable. 
attention and provides a constant stream of heated air, which Messrs. H. & C. Davis & Co., 200 Camberwell Road, S.E., 
enters at the bottom of the sides of the grate in front, and | are present with a good assortment of their “ Metropolitan ” 
being carried to the back passes over a gilled surface to the | ventilated gas kitcheners in various sizes. The success that 
top, where it is admitted to the room. It is also claimed that | has attended the introduction of these gas-cookers is very con- 
it is accure fora smoky chimney. It is lined with fire-brick, | siderable, and a large and increasing trade is being done in 
and we believe will be found a cheap and very economical them, both for private families and large establishments and 
grate. The Unique is the name given to a new register | public institutions. The firm also exhibit gas-stoves for a 
grate having a very shallow fireplace, but formed of fire-brick, | variety of manufacturing trades, as well as a large assortment 
and being projected slightly forward is calculated to radiate a | of heating stoves suitable for all kinds of rooms, some of which 
large proportion of the heat. It can be used either as a slow- | are unique in character and attractive in appearance. 


combustion or quick-draught fire, the bottom grate being re- Mr. Thomas Heron, 16 Holborn, E.C., has his usual col- 
movable, when a solid bottom takes its place. This grate is | lection of patent Duplex gas-burners and lanterns, to which we 
made in a variety of attractive designs, with recesses at sides have called attention on many occasions, and that appear to 
with tile or bronze decorations, &c., and we believe is destined | exercise as great an attraction as ever. 

to have a good run. In kitchen ranges Messrs. Green & Co. | Messrs. Kayll & Co., Aire Street, Leeds, have an attractive 
seem well able to hold their own. In the National there are exhibit of stained glass windows for domestic purposes, dis- 
one or two unique features. It is a convertible range, and in played in an artistic manner. There is a pretty panel of 
the process of changing from an open to a close fire, which floriated design containing a portrait of the Mayor of Sheffield. 
can be done in a single movement, the bars are made to roll An ideal female figure representing the arts is noteworthy, 
over each other, and thus present a perfectly solid front. The also a peacock, and a door-screen, in which a sunflower ‘is the 
bottom is also adjustable, and can be raised or lowered at will. principal feature. A window-blind, with head of Rubens, is 
It is made on the Yorkshire pattern, with ovens one above the also a good production. The firm also exhibit a variety of 
other. The combustion is under perfect control, and will no casements and ventilators suitable for churches, schools, &c., 
doubt find many admirers, A portable or tenant’s own and the display as a whole is worthy the attention of the pro- 
stove, called the Monarch, forms another item in Messrs. | fession, builders, &c. 

Green’s exhibit. It appears to be constructed upon the best Mr. John Cullabine, of Devonshire Street, Sheffield, has a 

i 


a ADAMS & CO., Monk Bridge, YORK. + 
LH = London Office:—? WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w. | 
i a | Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing, 
He Aiea rill > FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
Hil amt » FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
i i J ,, FLUSH URINALS ,, _,, ‘ 
| » TROUGH CLOSETS; .  . 


it 
si New Pattern W.C. Panand Flushing Arm. @& 
——# GREASE TRAPS, ETC, AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. 2ec— 


THE COLUMBIA TYPE-WRITER, 


Differs from all others in its extreme 


SIMPLICITY, RAPIDITY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Specimens post-free on application to Sole London Agents, 


= PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 FLEET STREET. 


iE 


ki psy NEW JOINS, 
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BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the system, and 
highly recommended. Also 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


Th f which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
Lady INDIGESTION 5 Price. Bath 9d.; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C, 


PROSPECTUSES AND CERTIFICATES. 
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very large display of his patent flat-flame street lanterns, of a 
variety of shapes and patterns, from 4o to 250 candle-power, 
for fixing on pillars and to suspend, which, for quality and 
finish, along with his patent reflector arrangement at the top, 
cannot be surpassed for illuminating power and effect. On 
this occasion he introduces for the first time his new flat-flame 
light, called the ‘* Aurora,” which is highly finished in nickel 


silver, with handsomely-painted opal reflecting shade. This is | 


intended for inside lighting only, and has brought numerous 
customers already. His stand is also relieved with a choice 
assortment of fancy gas brackets, and a number of novelties in 
gas-lighting ; also a general assortment of his regulator gas- 
burners, which are being widely known and appreciated. 

In hall-lamps and gasfittings generally, Messrs. J. Horton & 
Co., of Sheffield, stand pre-eminent both in extent and range of 
show and superior style and finish. Nearly every style is to be 
found in this stand. 
patterns are original and are their own make. 
are also well represented at this stand. Messrs. J. Horton & 


Co. also do a very large business in this line. Rather a novelty | 


is the firm’s “ White Elephant” safety chandelier—a protection 
against the explosion of gas, for on the slightest escape the 
whistle gives warning of the fact. We would mention that 
Messrs. J. Horton & Co. have specially laid themselves out for 
architects’ work, which is justified by the very fine display, and 


by supplying direct to architects there is no doubt a saving | 


in price. 


Messrs. Duffy & Sons, Storks Road, Bermondsey, are also 


present with specimens of their “ Acme” system of wood-block | 


flooring, the novel feature in connection with which is that 
each block is “ dowelled” to its neighbour by pins, and each 
block has a >-shaped groove running along the bottom edge 
of each side. A preservative adhesive composition is also 
used when the blocks are being laid, and this not only prevents 
dry rot, but entering the >-shaped groove, gives additional 
strength. Then, again, we have the substructure, so that the 
combination forms an immovable mass. 

Mr. Richard Howard, of Doncaster, exhibits a small 
horticultural building, which is deserving of more than passing 
notice. The design is entirely original. It is fitted up with a 
most perfect system of ventilation from the roof, and the work 
is really strong and sound—entirely good workmanship. This 
little building is enriched with stained glass, giving a very 
cheerful appearance. Mr. Howard is one of the rising makers 
in this line, and his exhibit seems to us to be an excellent one. 


The firm claim that the designs and | 
Church fittings .| 


| Mr. Howard claims horticultural work as a special feature, and, 
| indeed, we can recommend him on the score of quality and 
| price. 

Messrs. John and Joseph Rodgers, of Sheffield, are repre- 
sented by a fine collection of artistic furniture. Their stand is 
divided into two bays. In the first a Scottish baronial fire- 
place fixes the attention as a pitce de résistance. It is a most 
delicate piece of work, and the carving is elaborate. Along- 
side this there are two handsome Queen Anne _ rosewood 
and inlaid cabinets. A set of library chairs are also in this 
department, and excellent they are. In the second bay there is 
the quaintest and prettiest suite of Spanish mahogany bed- 
room furniture. It is a thorough work of art. A selection of 
wall-papers, hangings, and decorative work matching the furni- 
ture completes the only furniture stand of any note in the exhi- 
bition. As a local firm, in fact, Messrs. John & Joseph 
Rodgers are without rivals. 

We have had the pleasure of inspecting the stand of 
Messrs. T. Wragg & Sons, of Loxley, near Sheffield. Their 
disadvantage is they have no competitors. It would be 
difficult to find a better collection of building material—glazed 
_ bricks, ridge and roof tiles, &c. From their Swadlincote works 
'they are represented by glazed stoneware drain-pipes, junc- 
tions, bends, &c., Hassall’s patent safety joint, their patent 
_ disconnecting syphon, and sanitary ware generally. This 
exhibit is altogether well worthy of the attention of architects, 
both for quality and price. 

A superb collection of tiles and slabs for fireplaces, and 
every kind of decoration, is shown by Messrs. Craven, 
| Dunnill & Co., Limited, Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge. 
There are complete casings for openings in which dog grates 
are to be fixed, in only three pieces, tile hearths similarly made, 
while the wide range covered by the tiles is too extensive to. 
speak of in detail. It may, however, be assumed from the 
high position attained by the firm that the exhibits are of the 
most meritorious character. 

Messrs. Primrose & Co., lead manufacturers, &c., of 
Sheffield and Hull, send a spécimen of the patent eclipse 
roof glazing, adapted to all kinds of buildings. This system 
is one that can be easily applied to old slate roofs if required. 
It is easy to lay down, and while the bars obstruct but little 
light they are remarkably strong. This system has been greatly 
approved and extensively adopted by some of the leading 
architects. Messrs. Primrose have also on their stand a neatly- 
finished and mounted plunge bath and a couple of lavatories. 


BRYANT, POWIS AND BRYANT, LIMITED, 


Wwoonnp BROKRERS &f IMPoRTERS, 


101 LEADENHALEL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone—No. 586. Telegraphie Address—Stadacona, London. 


A LARGE anp WELL-ASSORTED STOCK or ALL DESCRIPTIONS anp SIZES or 


PLANKS, DEALS, BATTENS, SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, FLOORING, &c. 


YELLOW AND WHITH, FROM 
SOROKA, SUNDSWALL, 
ST. PETERSBURG, GEFLE, 
SODERHAMN, HERNOSAND, &c.,, &c. 


QUEBEC AND OTHER CANADIAN PORTS. 


HARDWOODS. 


BIRCH, 


ARCHANGEL, 
MESANE, 
ONEGA, 


TEAK, | ELM, | 
MAHOGANY, | ASH, OAK-WAINSCOT, 


BLACK WALNUT, | OAK, &c., &C. 


PITCH PINE: PLANKS, BOARDS AND TIMBER. FIR TIMBER: DANTZIC AND MEMEL. 
MOULDINGS AND DOORS. PINE AND SPRUCE DEALS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Price Lists forwarded by Post, and on application at our Offices. 
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The following paper was read on Tuesday by Mr. G. A. T. | parenthetically, what is required, and every chance is given for 
Middleton at this exhibition :— | each material to be properly described. With regard to tests, 
Specifications. it is unwise to specify any which it is not intended to put in 
Mr. Middleton said :—It is with great diffidence that lappear force, just as it is unwise to threaten a child unless you mean 

to speak upon the important matter of specification-writing to punish. I ama decided advocate for testing, it being the 

before a number of gentlemen much my seniors both in years only way of making certain of the quality of your materials ; 

and professional experience, but I do so rather in the hope of but elaborate tests are expensive and beyond the reach of the 

drawing from others, in the discussion which will foilow, hints ordinary practitioner, so that he must be content with the 

of value, than of imparting information myself. The subject is rougher and less exact tests which are within the reach of all, 

one to which it is at the present time a necessity that attention and which with almost all materials give results sufficiently near 
should be drawn. In London, and I fear in other large towns, the truth to afford reliable data to work from. Inthe remainder 
it is becoming daily more and more the custom to relegate this of the specification each item should be taken separately, and 

important part of an architect’s business to the quantity sur- clearly described. I cannot too strongly speak against that 
veyor, and the result is that architects are gradually but surely ambiguity which many indulge in; it is always the effect 

losing that grasp of construction, to acquiring a sound know- either of laziness or incompetence, and is especially to be 
ledge of which the preparation of specifications, as of quantities, noticed in the descriptions of drainage and of plumbing 
is so great a help, while the buildings themselves suffer froma works. It is well to remember that “properly trapped” 
description based, not on the artistic requirements, but on the is a phrase which may mean anything, from the old abominable 
mere mechanical exigencies of the plan. Do not mistake me. p trap, whose very name almost induces an attack of typhoid 
I hold that a specification should be exact and terse, but at the fever, to the latest modern addition to sanitary science. Con- 
same time it should bear upon it the impress of artistic feeling, crete, too, isa material whose usage is often—nay, usually— 
which the mere quantity-taking drudge—if I may call him so—_ wrongly described. An idea has got abroad that it should be 
can never give it. Sketches both of difficult bits of construction tipped “‘ from a platform ten feet high,” and tipped it has to be 
and of the more ornamental details should be used copiously, | under the direction of many architects. Now this tipping is 
unless, indeed, the details are fully prepared before the speci- | destructive of the most important point abcut concrete—its 
fication goes into the builder’s hands, which is rarely the case. | homogeneity ; for in the fall the aggregate, owing to its greater 
We all know how a specification is usually compiled ; how, after | specific gravity, separates from the matrix and falls to the’ 
the heading and the description of a few general items, the works | bottom of the trench, leaving a deceptive smooth face of cement 
are taken trade by trade, beginning with the excavator,andending | on the top. Concrete, therefore, should be shovelled gently 
with the glazier,as arule. This systemis honoured by old custom, | into its place directly it is mixed. Another common error to 
and is doubtless the correct one for small works, or for works | which I would call attention is the employment of involved 
upon which there are many small contracts all taken direct sentences. It seems to be thought that, so long as everything 
from the architect, as is I believe the custom inthe North of is in, it matters not how; that bad punctuation and faulty 
England ; but on larger works, or even works of moderate size, grammar are of no account, even if they render it possible for a 
when the modern contract system is in full force, it requires a sentence to bear two distinct and opposite meanings. In fact, 
little modification. The War Office, and other employers of I fear some prefer this, as they keep to themselves the right of 
building labour upon a large scale, have for some time inserted interpretation. Each sentence should be a distinct order. The 
before the “ excavator” a chapter devoted entirely to materials. word “ To,” so often used to begin a description with, should 
Here every material throughout the whole building should be be entirely expunged, and in its place the sentence should read, 
carefully described ; its quality and composition, and the tests, |“ Lay this” or “ Provide that.” In conclusion, I would again 
if any, to which it is to be subjected; while the body of the urge the necessity of the specification being written by the man 
specification is reserved for the definition of how these mate- who prepares the plans. He it is who knows best what is 
rials are to be used. By this means the contractor, in ordering, wanted, he it is who is least likely to make mistakes, and he it 
is saved the trouble of looking through his specification item by is who can best correct his plans if in writing the description 
item, to find out, often through a loose description inserted he finds any discrepancy. 


COUNTRY. HOUSE LIGHTING 


INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTS, GOAL GAS, GASOLINE GAS, 


All particulars may be obtained, with references to houses which have been lighted in all parts of the kingdom, and 


az GO. 
GAS ENGINEERS 
19 Great George Street, Westminster, London, §$.W. 


DENNETT’S FIRE -PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
As Patented in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 


SECTIONS OF FLOORS. 


the various apparatus may be seen in action. 


HER MAJESTY’'S 
THEATRE. 
‘ Scale tin. to the foot. 
IS method of eonstruction has been found to be most Heonomical, Easy of Adaptation, and possessing great Strength, 
Rigidity, and highly Fire-Proof character. It has been subjected at various times to severe tests, and is now generally adopted by 
the first Architects of the day. f 

TESTIMONIAL.—“ J have made use of Messrs. Dennett & Co.’s material for Fire-proof Arching, and though I have, happtiy, had no practical expertence of its efficiency as against fire 
1 can bear utiness to its strength, and its extreme convenience of wpplication. I have made use of it in positions in which I should have found it difficult to 
introduce any other fire-proof material ; and ét has this advantage, that the arches constructed of it are so entirely in one mass that they cover the space like a compact shell or 

tiverted basin, and are, consequently, almost wholly free from lateral pressure, @EO. GILBERT SCOTT, 20 Spring Garders.”” 


DENNETT AND INGLE, 


‘No. 5 WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W.; STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. ~ 
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Sketches or Tracings or Plans should accc mpany the application, . at 
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DOOR FURNITURE 


—<OPEN SESAME” (REGISTERED). 


PERMANENTLY 


No Small VISIBLE 
working parts. 


Ensures Frictionless 
Action. 


THE HANDLE CANNOT STICK 
OR REFUSE TO ACT, 


The Door MUST ALWAYS open 
With SLIGHTEST movement of 
Door Handle, 


Loose Knobs an utter 
impossibility. 


Perfect Adjustment to all 
thicknesses of Doors. 


QUARTER-TURN REGULATION. 


i 


MADE IN ALL MATERIALS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PERMANENTLY 


IMM VABLE. 


To Fit ‘OPEN SESAME” 
Furniture pass the spindle 


A through the door, slip on 
the rose B against the door, 
then the inner half of the 
knob C, so that the two 


|| arms | I projecting from 


same pass THROUGH corre- 


sponding holes in seat of 


SS) 
ae ‘||| rose B; screwon the spindle 


the outer half of knob D, 
until the neck E touches the 


i ' inner half of the knob C, 


pass the steel pin F into the 
hole G, then turn the rose B 
to the left, until the inner 
half C is firmly screwed up 
onto the outer half D, then 
push the rose back, WITH- 


‘| DRAWING THE PEGS FROM 


THE HOLES, and turn it until 
the mark e is in a line with 
mark @ on inner half, then 
screw rose to door with 
screws provided. 


@ 


IMMOVABLE. 


Sore Partentees AND Minvractiens CHARLES D, DOUGLAS & CO,, 


15 QUEENHITHE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, 
Also at MANCHESTER, PLYMOUTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, and GLASGOW. 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED: 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 


INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. AT LEICESTER. 
THE NES mien EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


ATS NERO NB 
QQ Silla 7 ne Hy 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 
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be | 
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Blocks prepared and treated chrough various stages uadee heir personal supervision by Bris specially devised, and fastened to veep floated cinta ere of Consents Bide with their or Auteps 
pound, which also prevents dry-rot ordampness. Full particulars on application. 


NIGHTINGALE & Cco.. woondD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 


Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. ” 
MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. 1 LONDON 
SHOW ROOMS-67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. . 


PATENTELS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 


OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 
TEN 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
CONSTRUCTIONAL) 42 OLD BROAD ST., { 
V. RAMMAGE & C0, 1 ENGINEERS, LONDON, E.C. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC, 


BR These Kitcheners re- 
THOMPS N | \ | ceived the only Gold 
i a Medal at the Health 


Exhibition, 1884, and 
PATENT Highest Award at the 


a gi SE Inventions. Exhibition, 


aS 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited | HENRY THOMPSON 


to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, /& CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew’s Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., EC. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 26, 1886. 


Beporel: 


to Ghe Architect. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*_* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 

bo appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to. write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage res very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6a. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, Zo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suttable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to recetve replies 
to such inguiries. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Guardians require Plans and Designs 
for Building proposed Infirmary adjoining the. Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Bowen, Clerk to the Guardians, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

EXMOUTH.—Plans and Designs are invited for a Public 
Hall, Waiting and Retiring-rooms. Mr. W. Sharland, Sec- 
retary, The Strand, Exmouth. 

SHADWELL.— March 1.—Plans are invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERAVON.—March 1.—For Building Mechanics’ Institute. 
Mr. J. Buckley Wilson, Architect, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 

ABERDEEN.—March 3.—For Dwelling-house and Shops. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aber- 
deen 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Warehouse, Guide 
Bridge. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


AXMINSTER.—March 3.—For Enclosing and Fitting Agri-_ 


cultural Showyard. Mr. J. L. Winter, Bridgetown, Totnes. 


BANGOR.—March 1.—For Alterations to Chapel. Rev. D. 
Rowlands, M.A., Penralt Villas, Bangor. 

BANGOR.—March 1.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Union House. Mr. J. I. Jones, Architect, 6 Penralt Road, 
Bangor. 

BANGOR.—March 10.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
O. Williams, Architect, Bangor. 

BARTON STACEY.—March 5.—For Rebuilding School, &c. 
The Vicarage, Barton Stacey. 

BATTERSEA.—March 11:—For Building Dispensary and 
Relief Station. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

BELFAST. — Feb. 27.—For Building Church.  Messrsv 
S. & W. H. Stephens, Surveyois, Donegall Place, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—March 11.—For Building Sheds: and other 
Structures for Agricultural Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, 
Victoria Hall, Belfast. 

BooTLe.—Feb. 27.—For Building Hospital. 
Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 


Mr. 


The Borough 


BooTLeE.—March 13.—For Construction of Public Baths:. 


The Borough Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

BRIDGEND.— February 28.— For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

BRIDGEND.—March 10.—For Additions to House at the. 
Asylum, Angeltown. 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

Bury.—Feb. 27.—For Building Four Houses. 
Hardman, Architect, Fleet Street, Bury. 

CARLISLE.—Feb. 26.—For Additions to Premises. 
G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

COCKERMOUTH.— Feb. 27.—For Building House and ee 
Mr. W. Lattimer, Ireby, Mealsgate, Cockermouth. 

CREWE. — March 3.—For Construction of Bridge over 
Valley eee Mr. G. E. Shore, Borough Surveyor, Temple 
Chambers, Crewe. 

CROYDON.—March 
The Borough Engineer, 8 K 

DEWSBURY. 

Sunday School, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 


Mr. David 


2.—For Building Additional Bathsy. 
atherine Street, Croydon. 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel). 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 


DROMORE.—March 1.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. 
J. B. M‘Connell, Town Clerk. 
EDINBURGH.—March 2.—For Public Baths, Infirmary 


Street. The Superintendent of Works, 11 Royal Exchange, 
Edinburgh. 

ELGIN.—Feb. 27.—For Building Dwelling-house on Farm 
and Additions to Steading. Messrs. M‘Bey & Gordon, Sur- 
veyors, Elgin. 

EXETER.—March 
the Mint. Mr. James Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 

FENTON.—For Building St. Michael’s Mission Church, 
Messrs. Lewis & Son, Architects, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

FoorD.— For Building Vicarage, St. John’s. Messrs 
Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 

FULHAM. — March 6.—For Building Police 
4 Whitehall Place. 

GILWERN.— March 4.—For Building Congregational Church. 
Rey. J. M. Jones, Clydach, near Abergavenny. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 27.—For Building Shop and Foundry. Mr. 


as 


For Building Memorial Schools in: 


Station.. 


‘ 


Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28° 


Mr. 


W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Commercial) 


| Street, Halifax. 
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Horsury.—March 1.—For Building Four Houses, &c., 
also Two Houses. Mr, A. Fawcett, Architect, Old Town Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Huncoat.—March 1.—For Building Shop and Nine 
Houses. Mr. E. Knowles, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 


KINCARDINE O?NeEIL.—March 10.—For Dwelling-house to 
Farm. Messrs. Mackinnon, jun., & Son, Advocates, 23 Market 
Street, Aberdeen. 

LANDORE.—March 10.—For Reconstructing in Masonry 
Piers of Viaduct over the Tawe. The Engineer, Paddington 
Station. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—Feb. 27.—For Building Block of Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse 
Chambers, Crossley Street, Halifax. 

LLANDOVERY.—March 15.—For Building Chapel. Mr. 
J. H. Phillips, Architect, 24 Duke Street, Cardiff. 


LLANELLY.—March 1.—For Building Church. Ms 1D UES 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 


LLANTRISANT.—March 3.—For Additions and Alterations 
to Infant School. -Mr. W. John, Clerk to the Llantrisant 
School Board, Bryntag, Llantrisant. 


LONDON.—March 12. x Construction of Underground 
Urinals and Waterclosets, Ludgate Circus and Farringdon 
Street. The Engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers, Guild- 
hall, E.C. 

MARYPORT. — March 5.— For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. C. Eaglesfield & Son, Architects, Maryport. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 8.—For Building Semi- 
detached Dwelling-houses, Byres, &c., New Bull Park. The 
City Engineer, Town Hall. 

NEWPORT; Mon.—For Building Sailors’ Home and Insti- 
tute. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 38 Blooms- 
bury Square, London. 

NOTTINGHAM. — For Building Residence. Mr. Arthur 
Brewill, Architect, Exchange Chambers, Greyhound Street, 
Nottingham. 


OLDHAM.—For Building House and Shop. 
Architect, 103 Union Street, Oldham. 

OLDHAM.—March 5.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. W. Firth, Architect, Clegg Street, Oldham. 


Mr. T. Boyter, 


PETWORTH.—March 1.—For Building Farm-house and 
Stabling at Barlavington. Mr. Matthew. aay Land Agent, 
Northchapel, Petworth. 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 27.—For Alterations to Bank Premises. 
Mr. G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, W.C. | 

RASTRICK.—March 2.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
N. Whittaker, Architect, Huddersfield Road, Brighouse. 


RAUNDS.—March 3.—For Building School. Mr. A. Fuller, 
Raunds. 


Ripon.—March 6.—For Building Public Rooms. 
Mallinson, Architect, Ripon. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 24.—For Construction of Service 
Reservoir, Pure-water Basin, Engine-house, SBoiler-house, 
Chimney-shaft, Engine-man’s Cottage, and Works in connec- 
tion. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

SALISBURY. — March _12.—For Building Four Houses. 
Messrs. Botham & Son, C.E., Salisbury. 


SHEFFIELD.— March niet or Building Mappin Art Gallery. 


Mr. G. 


Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, Architects, St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 
SOUTHAMPTON. Mr. 


W. H. Mitchell, Architect, 8 Portland Street, Southampton. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 26.—For Building Grand Hotel, Mr. 
T. A. Page, Architect, Gazette Buildings, South Shields. 

SWANSEA.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Slaughter- 
houses, Abattoirs, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Swansea. 

TONYPANDY.—March 15.—For Building Barsgsaae House. 
Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Borough Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

March 1.—For Building Board School, Trival 
Mr. Ls P, Jones, Solicitor, 1 ‘Church Street, Ebbw 


Village. 
Vale. 

TYNEMOUTH.—March 9.—For Additions, ea to Work- 
house. Mr, Gibson, Architect, ror Howard Street, North 
Shields. F 

YNYSCADUDWG.—Feb. 26.—For Building Hotel and Stables. 
Messrs. Davies & Phillips, Architects, Pontypridd. 

YoRK.—March 4.—For Building Church and Schools. Mr. 
C. Hornsey, 16 Railway Street, York. 


R. ADAMS, 


i7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER Sraeer LONDON, ‘SE, 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES | 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed, Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 
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Layiur bros., Builders. : a) 


Barnstaple . . Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . i 
Belfast and 10 miles round : . WJ. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast, Hereford and 5 miles round C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, S 
Bournemouth and 10 milesround . H.W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. llfracombe . . ® 


John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. © 
Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
: Miles Street. 


Brighton and 8 miles round : ° 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire - Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
Dublin and 20 miles round * - J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Dundee and 30 miles round . - Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Edinburgh . 4 ' 
Exeter oa 20 miles round eke . W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Glasgow and 30 miles round - Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
Gloucester and Cheltenbam Fs « The Sanitary and Eeonomic Association. 


Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, Leeds ard 5 miles round . 


Liverpool . . 5 . 


: W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 


Ludlow and Leominster . - J.Grosvenor, Ludlow. =a 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round . Parker Bros., Courtnay Street, ri 
Nottingham and 15 miles round - Henry Vickers, Welford Road. ‘ 
Reading and 5 miles round eles aye > ‘ eA 
Southampton and 7 miles round . Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills,Southampton. — 

Sunderland and 10 miles round . fh 


Torquay and 5 miles round .  « ©. & W. Watson, Union Streot. 
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TENDERS. 


BEXHIL4G. 
For Alterations and Additions at Elmstead, Bexhill, Sussex, 
for Mr. J. Brown. Mr. Hy. Warp, Architect, Hastings. 
P. Jenkins 


‘ - a 5 : AD GCA peg oMagze 

H. Parker ° ; 5 : 5 2) 4a 42-5 

Barker & Parker . . ° ° ° : sO TSO 

B. Foster r 4 : : : Ro 0D sr ONO 

Hutchings , . . : . : ; pr tO O 
CARDIFF. 


For Additions to Infant Schodl, Cogan Pill, Cardiff. Mr. H. 
SNELL, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 

De J. Davies, Cardiff. i @ ; ~£700 0 0 

J. Jones, Penarth " . 597 Oo. Oo 

M. H. TAPE, Penarth (accepted). ‘ et AG5. 0:0 


COVENTRY. 
For Erection of House at Little Heath, Foleshill, near Coventry, 
for Mr. A. V. Gardner. Mr. T. F. TICKNER, Architect, 
Coventry. 


ereaey, Foleshillicg spent’) 3 +0... ile ce) HD LABOR 0 
Wright, Foleshill . ° ° ° j ‘ 348 ¥32 50 
Wootton, Coventry . ° ° . . WI BI7 x0 O 
Randle, Foleshill . é ; : euglO976 0 
Isaac, Foleshill ‘ ° : F wiengO7,VGO." 0 
CLARKE, Foleshill (accepted) ° ° ; 269 0 O 
CROYDON. 
For Alterations, No. 31 The Waldrons, Croydon. Messrs. 
TOLLEY & SON, Architects. 
Waller . . ‘ : ‘ e F ae (oy Sar ore) 
Marriage . : ‘ : ° ° . » 156 0 Oo 
DOUGLAS. 


For Building Pavilion for the Derby Castle Company, Douglas, 
Isle of Man. Mr. W. J. RENNISON, Architect, Villiers 
Chambers, Douglas, Isle of Man. Quantities by the 
Architect. 


McAddam & Moore, Douglas . + LAj126'0 0 
Wormold & Vadder, Douglas . 4,045 0 O 
D. Clark & J. Cain, Douglas 3,940 0 0 


The Tender of MeESGHs: Clark & Cain pete been accepted, 
and has since been reduced to 3,399. 


HASTINGS. 
For Alterations and Additions at the Grand Hotel, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, for the Directors of the Grand Hotel Company. 


C. Shortell, : ’ - : “ £5,000 O O 
B. Foster . . : A ‘ 2 - » 4,990 90 O 
F. Cruttenden . ; ; ‘ : 5 » 4,395 9 9O 
A. Vidler . 3 ‘ « 4,099 10 7 
C. Hughes. 5 a . : - - 4,045 9 9 
H.E. Cruttenden. 5 . 4 A #\ 13,087 40% +O 
T. Wren a é 5 bit ts e » 3,900 0 90 
W. E. Warman. ; : i -.3,875) G7 O 
A. H. White . ‘5 ‘ ; 4 + 3,972): Oa. O 
W. Elliott . SES OME ah ua 3,850 9 90 
Messrs. Harman Bros. 2 4 . ‘ 3,842 90 O 
OA AVAON ig ie oy oe Soa Sea CEN 00 << leabu Spey ake 
Pe eRKMis 27 sae. ce. 1k spree EN {Shs spe OLeO 


For Alterations and Additions at No. 28 Havelock Road, Hast- 


ings, for Messrs. Ferrari Bros. Mr. Hy. Warp, Architect, 
Hastings. 
W. Elliott r e e ° e 8 LJ £550 Ona 
Warman , : ° ° . . : 549 9 9 
Vigor e e ° . e e . 540 ie) oO 
Harman Bros. . : . . ‘ 534 0.0 


For Alterations and Additions at No. 26 Robertson Street, 
Hastings, for Mr. F. J. Streeter. Mr. Hy. Warp, Archi- 
tect, Hastings. 


B. Foster a etacy cat Ct aed cee ger £673 0 oO 
A. H. White 5 é 5 é : + 116460 oO 
Warman °, - ; - “ ‘ : . 162570. 0 
Phillips Bros. ° . . . . ° Sere s (pe o are 
Vigor e ° ° e e e e 595 (@) o 
Harman Bros. . ° ‘ ~ ° ° s1588\/0 0 
W. Elliott .. ° ° . . ° » 558410 O 


For Alterations and Additions at No. 20 
Hastings, for Messrs. Morgan & Lister, 
Architect, Hastings. 


Robertson Street, 
Mr. Hy. WARD, 


Warman. ° : Ph a a or ‘ £248 0 oO 
Harman Bros. . A 5 . : ° 240m Our 
Vigor : S : “ 4 ' P a 22 OES 
White ; : ° vO LOM 


For, Building Studio, Ropers Street, Hastings, for Mr. J. 


Blomfield, Mr. Hy. WARD, Architect, Hastings. 


Vigor . ‘ ‘ : 4 P (ln xe, 


PRIMROSEaC 


CHURCH ST. 


SHEFFIELD. 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, ‘MILLS, & 
| ' NO OTHER CLAZ/NG CAN BE WARRANTED /NDESTRUCTIBLE. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER,LIVERPOOL,DONCA 

| THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 186 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO. 


PATEN TEE 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Oatalogues forwarded free of charge. . All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Bir mingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
EN tlle, Se IC Et EL Ee RT A A REN IIS ANTI ITS CATE LET 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, — SIMPLE. 
_ THE BFST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES'S AAT DURABLE. 
8,’ IMPROVED EXPANSION JOINT JONES Be AYIWGR aLiip, Specially NEAT. eh —_= 
\ _——— NCR eee ee a HME 
\ URCHES, 
es NCE ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | *rcHBoms. Uf 
S| ES , STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, Jil 
j ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ull 
USED. PANSION Oar TIMER OV ED BOire COILS, and Sa. 


SILVER M EDAL 1881. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CdQ., 


11 CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free, 
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3 HUDDERSFIELD. 
For, Alterations and Additions to Fenay Bridge Board Schools, 
Huddersfield. Mr. EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.1.B.A., Archi- 
tect, Lord Street, Huddersfield. 


BAYLIS (accepted) 
Lister Smith, mason . : : i 


LONDON — continued. : 
For a Detached House, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, for Mr.. 
R. Brushfield. Messrs. TOLLEY & SON, Architects. 


. . . e . 


« £20 701. 


Wilby & Jessop, joiner : se . sf For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, Islington. Mr. C. 
Ce : ORs ; 5 ‘ HIGGINS, Surveyor. 
Bytes eae p : : : ; o i 5 18 Greenwood, Mansteld viv. i 3% aes aa . £900 0 oO 
—W.&S. Thornton, heating @oirteg ok STOR EY Eola A. Walker, Upper Holloway FW othe - 576.0 © 
Tunnadiiffé, plasteret oo ee, ans gone Lows oe ponine poe akan Renan Te SETS SORE 
Gelloxon, painter ee ; Shih 0 C. Killingback, Camden Town .. +4 1 SAD ee 
; Ri Rea i ek Wilkinson aie ees Park. 4. egg O aos 
: C, TAYLOR, Upper Holloway (accepted) 390 0 O 
Ft toy Nha pepe tee Surveyor’s estimate...) 3ie0y meine. sy an ce 
LONDON. 
MAYBURY. 
For Alterations at No. A 


2'Fenchurch Buildings, for Mr. W. 
Balchin! Mr W. SECKHAM’ WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 79 Mark Lane. 


For Building Infant 


School, Maybury, for the Woking School 
Board. Messrs. WELMAN & STREET, Architects, 137 High 
Street, Guildford. Quantities by the Architects. 


Kearley ° . . . . . . : £595 Oo O° School, &c. House. 
Priestley . 3 : ; ; : A MEsOO OL. O Walters & Son ' ; £2,358. 7a £223 19 oO, 
Patman & Fopheringham ©, si ww 35 Tom4yar@ (0 Harvey & Co. : ; ~ 2,062 26 ha 160 0 0 
Elkington . baw ardent ere SHAADI O” =O Graves & Co.. : ; » 11995 Ou 180 0 oO 
. ' : NT cine G. Walker. a : . 1,976 “i@etoms 168 0 © 
For W orks to Legard Road, Islington. ‘Mr. C. HIGGINS, Sur- eee Co. s. ‘: : % Ee 5oUne 176 3.0 
Mh Be te D Crook & Sons Ce 4 yo 842" eae 183 0 oO 
ia ae ST ae Nid hee £240 1 i ties Reavell:’. +. ~  \ 1,812 5One 215 10 oO 
P Acni Arties Gon 2 aera eae wi oof We Watson 84. A> eee oo naa 160 0 oO 
C nae ita ar eg Bay 2 FOE MG Ti NEBR RIED toiuston, . L785 some 195°°0. oO 
G. pal. ye y : ie pare ‘ ee Se Hudson, Kearly & Co. «1,777, \OUNe ZOsES.. 3 
eo) Pet ad Oh ; ; ; sic aes Pierce & Lansdown ‘ <, kp 7 OF 2 ee 187-0 O 
Jackson eek : ; : el bebe pinto eye Garland . : : .* 1,607), One 145 0 0 
ie Killing ack ot ite ya Ree ; : re ens Collinson d : ‘ 41,660" 0 ae 187 0 © 
-Heard 5 5 : ‘ " ; z mi eG Hickinbotham : 3 . 1,655 O10 160 0 O 
Wall Bros. . ‘ Ba eines: snd.) aN ee Pie Woolgar & Séns 2". "i Rosas: omme 160 0 © 
W. Irons : : : : : : ; ; pee is J. H. Kingerlée °. : st, 1,650.0 @ 180 0 oO 
oy ee ; : ‘ ; ; Q : v6 ; 4 Hann & Co. ! . : toes GOL t umes 170 0 @ 
MowLem & Co. (accepted). . MEN CV tena” Seed tage NPN ye 3 5 oC vi = 
Surveyor’s estimate ae i : . ‘ DAD alee ii? Harms : : i : 143,550" OO 150 0 © 
= ARDS sy GET NG FET Ts eat ee . Walker |. é : . J, 540"0eue 203 0 O 
ears : ‘ : I Oo oO 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. atc Se oo “ A oo Bie 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, pices. on Wilson... 3. shiney ee Sage 141 0 0 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application Shears . : , MS Mes) I50 0 O 
LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. R. Peters A . ; «/( '1, 407... Onue 150 I0 oO 


OHS BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c,, best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 


«weneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; uanti- Works, 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Jolour; ‘ 
pee and Mountings oF hes Ei ec ate Plans, fs os COLMORE ROW, 
-de; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills o uantities ; oto- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. J BIRMIN G HAM, 


Kstimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 
REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E 
Branch Establishment : 
i1 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To A.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 


Ali instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 16( 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 [llustrations, three stamps. Established 1795, 


HENRY KRING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


EW PORTABLE, SEMI-PORTABLE, VER- 
TICAL, and all Descriptions of New 
ENGINES at greatly reduced prices. 

N.B.—Second-hand Portable, Semi-Portable, 
and Vertical Engines. 

Several 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12-horse power, 
in a thorough state of repair and first-class 
working condition, to be sold cheap. 

Catalogues on application to 


Apply to RopEy & Co., Engineers, Globe 
Works, Lincoln, 


plait eee 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


} PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKs. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Ieathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLr ADDREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884, 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


For WALLS and FLOORS 


(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 
Wood-joint Pieces, Plugs, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., success- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 


Extensively used by Leading Architects’and Contractors for 
several years past, HM. War Department, «c. 


NoTre.—These fixings take and RETAIN naiis equal to wood. 
They never burn, decuy, shiiak, nor become loose, and will carry 
any weight that can be put upon them in a building. References 
and particulars free. 


WRIGHT & CO, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants ; and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


ULLDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled’ for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece.. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

““Smr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

‘*To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that Lam 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R, 8S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” é 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. : 

‘‘ DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have giyen such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, : 
“DEAR Str,— You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most — 
e2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” . 
Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Exe . 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, M: 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for — 
warining Cee and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed) 
ternal air. a 
“*"Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 


A 


London.—Works : TyLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilmore: i 
4 lace, Edinburgh. ‘ ; 


ayl— 
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| LYMINGTON. PRESTON BROOK. 
For Road Works at Tourlands Freehold Land Allotment, | For Building Three Cottages, Aston Estate, near Preston 
Lymington. Mr. W. B. HILL, Sriey Southampton. Brook, Cheshire, for Mr. A. C. Talbot. Messrs. C. E. 
H. Carden, Southampton. : ‘ . £550 10 0 LINAKER & S. DAVIES, Sait) Frodsham. 
E. Buckingham, Winchester. ia ais . 250 0.0 Stelfox & Carter, Northwich . » +£€802 0 0 
W. Richards, Southampton. .- .  .  ~ 227 9 3 Jhomas Davies, Frodsham. . oe Cane 
J. W. Roe, Southampton. ‘ ’ 5 . 225 0 0 Exors. of the ‘late JOHN GLEAVE, ‘Frodsham 
J. Buckle, Lymington. “pe we tas .2OOR TS 7g (accepted ) gt «ET PCL 1G Cv ORE 
J. W. Fickthall, Southampton . : - 193 If O/| For Repairs, &c., Aston Grange Estate, near Preston Brook, 
eG: PERKINS, Lymington (accepted) : Le EO7AY 5°50 Cheshire, for the Trustees of the late Col. Talbot. Messrs. 
C. E. LINAKER & S. Davies, Architects. 
NEWPORT (MOWN.,). Exors. of the late JOHN GLEAVE, Frodsham 
For ieee of Wooden Railway Bridge crossing the (accepted) : ; y : : é oP 20a. Cae 
Usk. 
oy. - ROBERTSBRIDGE. 
GEORGE PALMER, Neath (accepted) PAT ap Ie O10 bro Erection of Two Cottages at Robertsbridge, Sussex, for 
Mr. R. H. Burgess. Mr. Hy. WARD, Architect, Hastings. 
NEWTON. Haiselden & Glenfeld . 5 : A L513 126 
For Drainage Work, Bovey etsy, Newton. C. & E. Harman 4 596 
Zealley & Yea, Newton. SPACE Ua Aavadlers y= ca. hy To Sak tas ale ate 
J.C. Parker, Torquay . - 325 14 6 De uc ene. ; : a Oo Oo 
J. Winsor, Bovey . : 318.47,,.0 B. Foster . 4 ; ; ; ; ; ; Aen Page es. 
J. Hawkins, Dawlish 312 0 O ee See ai Rn ices 
Parker. Brothers, Newton 394 9 O Ae ROTHWELL. 
F. STACEY, Newton (accepted ) 296 0 Oo} For Building Board Schools, Rothwell. Mr. J. A. Gorcu, 
Architect, 4 Gold Street, Kettering. 
NORWICH. Accepted Tenders. 
Fer Draining Land next the East End Retreat, Thorpe Hamlet, E. Barlow, mason ; : : ; A £040. 0, 50 
Norwich. John Buckby, carpenter 4 - : . Rpt ty one, 
JomhbebenNerwich?: 6... « . (ies £275 o o} A. Buswell, plumber ‘ . Meg aero (0 Vag ee 
4H. Newman, Norwich. : . : : 245 9 O Well. 
W. Read, Norwich ¢ . SENS SS HOY HO E. Barlow . ‘ e . ° ° ° © 11521050 
GRAVER & BACON, Norwich (accepted) é 22 F eth. 
For the Erection of Nee seniccaee at Basted, Wrotham 
NORWOOD. : Res oh ccs hadicried Moratigereatgy: Sy ee 
For Almshouses for College Wardens of St. Saviour’s, South- pbs Mr. at cael MONCKTON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
wark, and Edward Alleyn’ s Trast. Mr. C. N. M‘INTYRE See eat Jemes ered WC. 
Ww : ALLCORN & SONS, exclusive of fitting and 
ORTH. Architect. aving (accepted) 
Hermon . :. ; } , . i eee REO e oro P e Be Shee ope 
Colls & Son t Z i E p20 2.010 TREDEGAR. 
Garnham . i ; 3 2,675 © o| For Building Engine-house, Boundary Walls, &c., at Gasworks, 
Sheppard. .. : : ; : 2,662 0 O Tredegar. Mr. J. WILLIAMS, Surveyor, 87 Queen’s Street, 
Downs’). +. iy be f ° 2,656. 0 oO Tredegar, 
Stone : 2550." 0 .O D. Morgan, Queen Square, Tredegar . ‘ -£199 10 6 
MARRIAGE (accepted ) 2,495 O O E. MorGAN, Park Row, Tredegar (accepted) . 197 6 0 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS THE WINDOW BLIND company, LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHMENT. WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS bibenedubiatbrgtm tries 


MAYER & CO,,|zz raps snv-suizeees over 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 4 LAWRENCE LANE, ELC. FACTORY —KENSINGTON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK| 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ASPHALTE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


ed | Out of 17) in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
ia | Lurze stuck in Millwall Docks, or at much lower frice delivered 

| ex “ship’’ within one month. 
Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of ls. 7d. 
in stamps. Estimate for ** laid complete ’’ on receipt of plan. 


SSS 
SSS8 


ota | Also fares stock of Dry Wainscot, Vak, and Pitch Pine Floor 


ne ER 18 : ‘ Boards with a joint, to conceal nails. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. Rar URC aan By oe yr Nee TERS 
R. GARDINER & ‘Sones | VIGERS BROS... 
5 F. STAN LEY, Ae SAI NTS. |RONWwORKS 214 Pestle Rent bens Bonar gid S.W. 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer BRISTOL ‘Telephone, 3,188." 
fo H.U.’s Government, Council of Se ge Peg de and Art) x : | Large stock of Dry Mahog in Bente Birch, Doors, Mould—- 


Department, Admiralty, & ; } 
Mathematical, Peawine., and Surveying ha tehepee of every WR ro} a | RONWO RK o F Ev ERY KIND. | 


iption, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- : 
WrRoT |RON SASHES k CRSEMENTS. 


rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
a8 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn, London. 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE: Doors. 
fa WA chilesia: LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 
. 4 ECCLESI RSTICRL & DOMES! Ca ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


Also New Store. at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
SPECIAL SANITARY PM | CHIMNEY -PIECES, 
VEN me ey Wedcaetowe CATALOGUES X EstimA{ES on HpPlicHtion. STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO || WILKINS ; and SONS 


rp  & H. LAND, 93 CANNON \ STREET, |(1ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


6 : THE ARCHITECT. [Fepruary 26, 1886. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
SHEFFIELD. SHEFFIELD—continued. 
For Works for Sheffield and Hallamshire Lawn Tennis Club. Pavilion. 
Laying-out Grounds. G. Longden & Sons... Wi! bl) agape tons Oo 
W. Blades wp iT ee OP re es OAR ee Oy by EP cei mgt cg he ne eMart! FOS HGOORO FO 
langstonté: Saunders’, Uae, EP Se Tes TG) Pal. Ashton Se ete 
AW, wBissett G-Sons 807 5.00 ROT oe O28 O 4 O Rickerby & Bradbury . wn cone panna Ot ee anne 
B. Powell & Sons! 00. 786.0) | | W Bissett & Sons) 2 lens ee 
Rickerby & Bradbury . : . ; : Ri Tcvece clue J. Mastin aes B : ; 0) 870 Oe > 
HH; Freckinghams. 5. aan te an emeth, Santee Cask CRRA ean 83 Chambers & Sons: 4" 1k) Gham 2. (Ue IOS Oe, 
P. Elliston . soot ony luna: eee atte cle 909290) 0.) EL Freckingham (isi “Aaa ay silni iy aun ee 
G. Longdon & SHS Cee ae ek 650 0 o| J. Robertson’ oR ASUS iy oet g lee a a 
Dutton & Evans . : : i ; ; £4 GEO 'SOn 40 J. Tomlinson & Sons .. : : - 558 0 0 
F. Ashforth . : : , : : é » 2600 040 aaRoper, ii. g ; d . : : 5553 17) Oe 
Je Masti 2805 2) Ges ea Roca cs conitet Sad idl AMR Oe aetin® Wk.) ee R OLY Urana siti a BS BLOF O 
J. Morton . 2 : Fs 5 : f S MEOA OO J. Harrison . ‘ ‘ « 550 14° 0 
FEL a B ee STADE nS cs TR MRR WA Sache ao Sh MMM lg WG 5 aa a 6 ab HOL TOO 
Chambers & Sons : : : ; : - 495 300 G. Roberts . . : a) 55020" oO 
J. Gregory . . ‘ ‘ - 485 0-0 W. Alflat ° ‘ » 549 0; 0 
W. J. THOMPSON (accepted) SQPLRT A 5 RAS eine Te ep Moe re eee San ar 
Boundary Walls. pa aner Paige : ; . neo jel} Oo 
J. Tomlinson & Sons s 4 Oat hee eRe ae Bee rae (accep ted) Me Ke 
H. Freckingham ». r A A 3 : ara eh: aed r : 3 : x ie euReh 
G. Longden & Sons. , : : ; sie) eT oar ©) WIMBORNE, 
W. Bissett & Sons . . . . . - 240 © ©} For Building Infants’ School and Offices at Kinson. Heath. 
Rickerby & siete . : i 3 si BOO OF Mr. J. W. FLETCHER, Architect, Wimborne. 
J. Morton . : , : : ; £3238) 50 XO W. Hz. Curtis, Poole. . Q : : . £1,030 0 Oo 
A. Ashton . 3 : : ; : 233) 'O JO Tilsed, Poole : : ‘ S oo, ROBT AES! OS 
Chambers & Sons : ‘ : i : Lea OO Crook & Son, Southampton ‘ : : : 937 © oO 
F. Ashforth . ‘ : ‘ : : : « 230 0 0 McWilliam, Bournemouth . , i : 890 0 © 
B. Powell & Sons ; 3 : 5 : . 230°0 0 Stevens & Son, Southampton . F F - | 88750 Je 
J. Mastin : . 229. 0 O Rigler & Crane, POO. ie : : ; ; 845 0 oO 
W. Alflat % 225 0 0 Alner, New Town, Poole: ‘ ‘ ‘ 826 0 0 
J. Gregory : 222 12" "2 Baker, Wimborne’ . : : ok OER OO 
Dutton & Evans . 222 0 0 Watton, Moordown, Bournemouth ; , : 788 0 oO 
J. T. Wheat . 222 '1'O'0 W. Pearcey, Poole . 777 15 @ 
J. Harrison . 215 13 0 W. H. Gray, Poole . 5 ot AFTER O 
Hunt & LEE (eccepted 213. 10.0 J. Flower, Constitution Hill, Poole ’ i ‘ 760 O © 
J. Robertson 213 10 O Colman, Bourne Valley, Bournemouth F ‘ 758 10 0 
G. Roberts 210 0 O Stoke & Son, Moordown, Bournemouth. . ‘ 741 14 4 
ees eat ea ae Dae — T. J. Wilson, Parkstone . ‘ ; : 6) FRR ENO LO: 
You will really enjoy yourself if You smoke the excellent Barker & Wilson, Poole . evar ° : 690 0 Oo 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by J. Dunford, Poole ° ° ° « 4,0. 7 OS Semone 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for I, Gy Pearcey, Poole . . . 666 -7 Io 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. BEVAN & HUXTABLE, Bournemouth (accepted) 616 18 0 


General Stationery Stores 
AND 


Sale; Establishment, 


LEGAL, COMMERCIAL, 


AND 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Pian Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, Printers, Account Book 
Manufacturers, Photo-lithographers, Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c., 


Ss op Gh) che oe is DE 


SPECIALITIES IN 
Tracing Papers and Linens in every variety, at the lowest prices; Well-seasoned Drawing 
= == Papers, mounted and unmounted; best English Mathematical Drawing and Surveying Instruments ; 
And Milner’s Safe Depot, - Jiustrated Catalogues; Wood and Copper Engraving, Colour Printing, Photo-lithography, and 
1 HIGH STREET. Electrotyping; Colours, &c., at the usual professional discount. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER © 


AND oIETTER BAERS CHT” WATER, HEATING, at, 
WEY LOR bBy, Sonrl, « woonDdD, 


aha MANUFACTURED BY 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON’ APPLICATION. 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS. — 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most. Efficient Test yet invented.: 
Burn from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. | 
VL-ACING U: BA Cit UO ee Ba COUN TY es 


JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, EC." 


ee 
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WORTHING. 
For Alterations and Additions to The Hollies, Worthing, for 
Mr. W. F. Verrall.. Mr. E. C. Parcuinc, Architect. 


E. Snewin & Son, Worthing . ; , . £1,075 0 oO 
C. C. Cook, Worthing. ; : . 1,046 .0 0 
W. W. Smith, Worthing . : a +1,02 5, 201.0 
INKPEN & SON, Worthing (accepted) : annoy San Oreo 


WESTON POINT. 
For Main Drainage, Weston Point, Cheshire, for the Runcorn 
Union Rural ‘Sanitary Authority. Messrs. E. C. LINAKER 
& S. Davigs, Engineers, Frodsham. Quantities by the 
Engineers. 


John Swinton & Son, Middlewich : ‘ . £630 0 oO 
Daniel Hurst, Widnes 4 : A d <A HOOT AO |. 
Josiah Dale, Northwich 3 ‘ ; s Boo. 3) «7 
John Littler, Frodsham ‘ > A . 498 oO oO 
Richard Beckett, Hartford . 466 0 °0 
JOSEPH KIRKH: AM & Tekh Runcorn (accepted) . 429° 2 6 


YORK. 
For Alterations to the York Hotel. Mr. G. STYAN, City Sur- 
veyor, Guildhall. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Galtrey, Layerthorpe, brickwork and, stone- 


work A +f B20%4 00 
ins Wi. Dennison, Huntingdon Road, carpenter 

and joiner 3 : 7.17. 0 
M. Gladin, Castlegate, ‘plumbing ‘and elazing Peon Fs SG 
G. Jennings, Fishergate, plasterer’s work . 49 17 6 
J. Dodsworth, Waterloo Buildings, painter and 

paperhanger’s work . ‘ 2» 2 46' 6? 0 
J. Hardgrave, Skeldergate, slater’ S work AOE oS 
Surveyor’s estimate. : : . . P8651 16540 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssRS. CHARLES BUSSELL, GIBBS, & Co. have just executed 
for the new warehouse of Mr. Egerton Burnett, at Wellington, 
Somerset, a series of stained glass windows. In the centre 
portion of each light are the arms of the various countries to 
which Mr. Burnett’s fabrics are mainly exported, the ground 
being a pale tint, with slightly painted ornament and rich 
borders. The windows have been for a few days on view at 


Messrs. Bussell & Gibbs’s establishment, 75 and 76. Wells 
Street, Oxford Street. This firm has done much excellent work 
for private residences, public institutions, churches, &c., and 
business premises ; and amongst the orders they have now on 
hand is some work they are engaged on for one of. the leading 
architects, Mr. J. J. Stevenson. 

THE American Elevator Company have been awarded the 
contract for five of their standard hydraulic passenger elevators, 
to be erected, one each, in the five blocks of residential flats in 
Carlisle Place, Victoria Street, W., which were designed by 
Mr. George Bains, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, MINOR, Garlick Hill, E.C., has been 
entirely redecorated by Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Campbell, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Francis Chambers, architect. 


ANOTHER Munich stained-glass window has just been 
erected in St. Philip’s Church, Maidstone. It consists of two 
lights, and represents Samuel as a child ministering to the 
Lord. It is amemorial to Mrs. Collis, mother of the present 
vicar, the Rev. H. Collis, M.A. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and London. 

THAT Dr. Carter Moffat’s Ammoniaphone ranks highfin 
public favour was amply evidenced by the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company, who assembled in Holloway Hall, London, 
on Friday evening, February 19, in response to invitations 
issued by Mr. C. B. Harness, Managing Director of the Medical 
Battery Company, Limited, of 52 Oxford Street, London, W., 
the proprietors of Dr. Carter “Moffat’s invention. The ‘time 
could not have been more opportune for such an event. The 
London season is at its height, and the large hall was crowded 
in all parts by a brilliant and fashionable audience, while out- 
side large crowds congregated, who, being unable to obtain 
admission, received advance invitations for the fourth concert 
of the series, which will be given at an early date. Not the 
least interesting feature of Friday’s concert was the fact that 
all the artistes were Ammoniaphonical votaries, who testified 
their appreciation of the benefits they have derived from Dr. 
Carter Moffat’s remarkable invention by volunteering their 
services. Between the parts of the concert Dr. Carter Moffat 
briefly explained the extraordinary properties of the Ammonia- 
phone for increasing and enriching the vocal tone, and for the 
treatment of asthma, bronchitis, and pulmonary affections by 
inhalation. He narrated how it had advanced in public favour, 
how it had won the approval of all classes and sections of the 
community, including amongst its votaries their Royal High- 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
“$2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


_Bitis or Quantitizs, SpeciFicaTions, REPorTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRABUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Czetiricatx Booxs for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Sprasun’s Tapies, upon application. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, {Pelected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Qnarrv. Wilts. 


* PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c 


UPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., ConsHam, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND. CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


POSCOOSSSSOOSOS OSS ESSESSESSO SESS SOOOD 


SIMPLEX BEAD 
=~GLAZING 


For ROOFS, + * * * * 
xx «4% «x SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS AMNN) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No LAOy Lontract Required. 
No Zino, IRON, OR PuTTyY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


DRPILL LSP ILL 


GROVER & Co. (imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* # > * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * * 
SCOSSSSCSSSSCOCSSSSSCSCSSCSCOSCOCOCCOCCOEOCSOVEEE, 


x Ke * 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for Macwslozin: Churches, 


Niele ne and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a:e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twent; y per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("cignderwen'@.$"0;, sours Wales.” 


To Builders, Architects, Architects, and Others, 


GRIFFITHS ¢ & SONS 


tot eir 
LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


IRON DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


Under the H.LR.H, 
Fecrenaeas THE PRINCB 
H.M. oF 
THE QUEEN. WALES 
H.R.H. (By 
PRINCE Appointment) 
CONSORT. &c. &. 


LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS. 


Founded in 1841 for the pelnsics production of HIGH-CLASS 
UETRY. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 Baie STREET, W. 
WoREs—45 GrovE LanE, CAMBERWELL, 8.E., where all 
communications, should be addressed. 
STrmaAam WorKs—STRATFORD 
N.B.—Competitions respectfully declined. 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 


even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 

Plans (up to Double-Elephant size), Shorthand, : 

and Type Writing 

are quickly 

and cheaply 

produced 

by the 

in permanent black, &c. Very fluid ink, us+d with ordinary pen 

and paper. Auto- Circulars resemble written letters. Used at 

the House of Lords, &«. AUTOCOPYI-=T CO., 72 LONDON 

WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANC HESTER. 
Colonel DOUGLAS writes :—"* The Autocopyiat answers admir- 
W. T. Fipipine :—“I may say I am ‘simply charmed with the 

Autocopyist, and would not be without it for thrice the money.” 
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nesses the Princess of Wales and the Princess Louise, Madame 
Patti, Mrs. Langtry, Madame Marie Roze, and Madame Rose 
Hersee. - 
WOOD-BLOCK floors have recently been laid on Lowe’s 
Patent System by Mr. Roger L. Lowe, of Farnworth, at the 
High School for Girls and Janitor’s house, Dunfermline 
(Messrs. F. & G. Holme & Mercer, architects, Liverpool) ; 
floors of nave, choir, vestry, &c., St. Paul’s Church, Warton, 
near Kirkham (Messrs. Aldridge & Deacon, architects, Liver- 
pool); floors of South Lodge, South Place, Surbiton Hill, 
Surrey ; floor of No. 4t Porchester Terrace, London, W.C. ; 
floors of girls’ school, Christleton, near Chester ; floor of ware- 
house, Derby Street, Leek (Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, 
Leek) ; floor of drawing-room, &c., new house, Chilworth (Mr. R. 
Nevill, architect, Guildford) ; floor of sacristy and chancel (in 
oak, walnut, and redwood), St. John’s Church, Fountains Road, 
Kirkdale, Liverpool (Messrs. J. & B. Sinnott, architects, Liver- 
pool); floors of Primitive Methodist Schools, Rosemount, 
Newton Moor, Hyde, near Manchester (Messrs. Gregory & 
Gill, architects, Stalybridge) ; floors of St. Giles’s Church, 
Horsted Keynes, Sussex ; floor of billiard-room, Churnett 
Grange, for Captain Colville (Messrs. Sugden & Son, archi- 
tects, Leek, Staffs.) ; floor of Messrs. Taylors’ warehouse and 
office, Swansea (Mr. T. P. Martin, architect, Swansea); floor 
of basement, new Lecture Hall, Stretford (Mr. J. Bowden, 
architect, &c., Manchester) ; floor of English Congregational 
‘Church, Mold; floor of No. 33 St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, 
London (Mr. H. W. Pratt, architect, London); floors of the 
National Schools, St. Mary’s, Ilford ; floors of Greenway Road 
new Board Schools, Runcorn (Messrs. F. & G. Holmes, archi- 
tects, Liverpool) ; floor of Ormesby Church, Norfolk ; floor of new 
house, Whitchurch, Hampshire ; floor of new restaurant, Castle 
‘Street, Liverpool (Mr. G. E. Grayson, architect, Liverpool) ; 
floors of workshop and new works, for Lord Wantage, V.C., 
K.C.B., Overstone Park, Northampton; floors of new Board 
‘Schools, Walton-on-the-Hill, Liverpool (Messrs. Aldridge & 
Deacon, architects, Liverpool); floors of waiting-rooms, book- 
ing-halls, &c., at the Mersey Tunnel Railway Company’s four 
stations, Liverpool and Birkenhead (Messrs. Grayson & Ould, 
architects, Liverpool); floors of the Morning’ Post Offices, 
London ; floors of Llanyre Church, near Llandrindod, Wales 
(Mr. S. W. Williams, architect, Rhayador) ; floors of governor’s 
house, gate-house, &c., Barlinnie Prison, Glasgow (Mr. A. 
Beamish, architect, Edinburgh) ; floors of Lark Lane Police 
Station, Liverpool (Messrs. F. & G. Holmes, architects, Liver- 


14a ELM 


J. Mi, BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


pool); floor of new house, Hyde Junction, near Manchester ; 
floor of Madrasfield House, Acol Road, London (Messrs. Lee 
Brothers & Pain, architects, London) ; floor of Mission Hall, 
Stepney (Mr. Hy. Wilson, architect, London) ; floors of build- 
ings, Blagrave Street, Reading (Mr. F. W. Albury, architect, 
Reading) ; floors of offices, Temple Court, Liverpool ; floor of 
Shedfield Vicarage, Botley, Hants (in oak) (Mr. E. L. Barker, 
architect, Hereford) ; floors of Birkenhead Town Hall (Messrs. 
C. O. Ellison & Son, architects, Liverpool); floors of class- 
rooms, &c., Lecture Hall, Darlington (Mr. F. W. Brooks, 
architect, Darlington) ; floors of St. John’s Schools, Waterloo 
(Messrs. D. Howarth & Sons, architects, Liverpool) ; floors of 
The Lodge, Felixstowe. 


CASEMENT FITTINGS, DOOR FURNITURE, de. 


Mr. H. T. OWENS, of Bath Street, Birmingham, has recently 
patented a new locking casement stay, the action of which is 
simple and secure. It will save expense in fitting up small 
casements, as this stay will dispense with the use of any other 
fastener. The improvement consists of a lever arm, hinged to 
a swivel-box through which the stay-bar passes, and with a pin 
attached on under side, the stay-bar having holes at pro- 
portionate distances, through which this pin passes, into bracket 
underneath. By these means the casement is firmly secured, 
and free from any movement when closed. This patent stay 
is quite simple in its mechanism, and it is no more trouble for 
everyday use than any ordinary fastener, and there is no 
awkward or cumbrous look about it, the appearance being orna- 
mental rather than otherwise. 

We have received from the same house an illustrated cata- 
logue of specialities in locks and door furniture, which has been 
issued particularly for architects. The burglar-proof sash- 
fasteners therein described are noteworthy. Cope’s Patent 
Sash-fastener acts automatically with a spring, which fixes a 
swivel guard, and makes it impossible for the fastener to be 
opened by a knife or other instrument from the outside. This, 
it will be seen, differs merely from the Faulkner’s Patent Sash- 
fastener in being provided with a spring. Both are admirably 
simple in construction. The numerous illustrations in fhe 
catalogue are clear, and the articles shown are useful and 
artistic. The prices are given throughout, and appear ex- 
tremely moderate. The Elizabethan locks, the sunk bell-pulls, 
the delicately-wrought finger and lock plates, in metal, wood, 
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Décorateur, 


PERMANENT. 


Received the SILVER MEDAL at the 
Inventions Exhibition. 


The ONLY AWARD given for 
DECORATIONS ON GLASS. 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
removal by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of 
cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very 
limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 
becomes available in endless variety. 


1t can be used to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 
in halls, assembly-rooms, &c, In reom decoration it can 
be appliedwherever light effects are required. For the 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


| CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
[WORKS, 


Charles Street, Islington Green, N. 


STONE CARVING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Designs and Estimates Free of Charge. 


ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS 


DECORATIVE WORK 
SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED]. 
GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 


Executed to any Design and Size, at 
wery moderate Prices. 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 
FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


STAINED-GLASS 
-WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Full particulars, with designs and prices, can be obtained 
on application, 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, 


4a™~ GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 


J. MM. 


BOK K BINDER, | 
Decorative Art Sfudio, 


14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


Monumental Brasses. 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING. 


STUDIOS :-— 


23, 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Designs and estimates on applicat‘on, 
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or china, and the simple apparatus for opening, closing, and | and it was hoped, with all the advantages he had about him, 
locking any kind of ventilators are, as such things should be, | that they would be finished for less. 

at once strong and handy. Mr. Littledale said assuming that the committee were satis- 
fied with the plans, he would urge that tenders be invited for 

_the construction of the buildings. This would insure whole- 
some competition, and they could not have a more favourable 


THE MERSEY DOCKS BOARD’S BUILDINGS. time for such work, seeing the cheapness and plentifulness of 
labour. 
AT the meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, on Mr. Coke objected to work of this kind being brought 


Friday last, the recommendation of the Works Committee to | before the board cut and dry, and being asked to vote 5,000/. 
erect three groups of buildings for the use of officials as resi- | without sufficient information to enable them to form a judg- 
dences and offices at the new South Docks, at a total estimated | ment. 

cost of 5,000/., the consideration of which was adjourned from Mr. Kennedy said Mr. Crosfield ought to have followed up 
last week, was again brought forward, and Mr. A. Holt moved | his remarks by asking for competitive estimates. The question 
its adoption. He explained that the outlay was for six dwelling- | was, were they to do their own work or have it done by out- 
houses for dock and pier masters and other officers, and for | siders? No ordinary contractor would undertake the work 
necessary offices. It had been urged that if they took the rents | which was done by their engineers. The Docks and Quays 
which such officers would pay for dwellings in the city they | Committee had accepted the plans, but did not vouch for the 
would have arrived at a smaller estimate, but it had been long | accuracy of the figures. 

decided that their officers should reside on the premises, and Mr. Parker said, taking the aggregate salaries of the officers 
this of itself entailed additional expenditure, as they had to | and the money at 4 per cent., they would be justified in expend- 
build separate houses in exposed places, which was more ex- | ing 4,500/., and he hoped when the accounts were made up this 
pensive than houses in rows. Then the engineer never did | amount would really not be exceeded. 

jerry work, and the additional cost was not much greater than The recommendation was then adopted. 

was perfectly justified, and the work was worth the money, if 
not exceedingly cheap. 

Mr. Laird seconded, and said the style of the buildings 
would be similar to those at the north end—buildings which LOCAL BOARDS AND BUILDERS. 
were found to be sufficiently comfortable and not too luxurious, 
and he thought the recommendation was a proper one to! ON Friday, Mr. Samuel Mead, a builder, of Birmingham, was 
make. summoned to the local police-court at the instance of Mr. 

Mr. Crosfield said it had been shown that the estimate had | Davis, the surveyor to the Aston Local Board, for not having 
been arrived at without the preparation of any plans, and the | within a reasonable time after the completion of the erection of 
policy seemed to be to vote the money first, and then proceed | a dwelling-house in Holte Road, Aston, delivered, or caused to 
to spend it. Privately, members would proceed the other way in | be delivered to him (the surveyor) a notice in writing of the 
building works. The 5,000/. was a round sum arrived at with- | completion of erection, and thus affording the surveyor free 
out the information which was now before them, and he con- | access to the building for the purpose of inspection. Mr. 
tended that it was asum greater than what was wanted in this | Ashford, who appeared in support of the summons, stated 
particular case. He believed that any architect in Liverpool | that the defendant had been erecting certain houses in the 
would do the work for 1,000/. less, and he considered that | Holte Road, and when these were completed it was necessary, 
their magnificent staff of engineers should not be employed in | under the 96th section of the by-laws of the Aston Local 
such work. Board, that within reasonable time after the completion of the 

The Chairman did not understand that these buildings were | work notice should be sent to the surveyor before the building 
necessarily going to cost 5,000/. The engineer had estimated | was occupied, and so affording the surveyor free access to 
that such a block of buildings would cost about that amount, | every part of the building for the purpose of inspection.—Mr. 
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Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
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W. A. Davis, the surveyor, said that on January 21 he | Boards of this country, and has frequently been raised, but 


examined some houses which had been erected by. the 
defendant, and found that the first one, which had been 
completed, had been occupied. He never received any notice 
from the defendant that the buildings had been completed, and 
on January 22 wrote a letter to Mead telling him of this.—Mr. 
Tanner, for the defence, submitted that there was no case 
against his client, inasmuch as the minutes of the Local 
Board authorising proceedings to be taken were not produced. 
—Mr. Ashford: I contend that there is no necessity for the 
minutes to be produced, as Mr. Davis, in his capacity as 
surveyor to the Local Board, is entitled to take the proceed- 
ings.—Mr. Tanner submitted that under section 253 of the 
Public Health Act proceedings could only be taken by “a 
party aggrieved or by the local authority.” Therefore 
the minutes authorising Mr. Davis to take the pro- 
ceedings should be produced.—Mr. Hill: Yes, it is neces- 
sary that. the minutes should be produced.—Mr. Tanner 
said he should be able to prove that the delivering of 
notices had been dispensed with. He further submitted that 
there had been no evidence that “ free access” had been denied 
to Mr. Davis.—Mr. Ashford contended that the occupation of 
the building was, in his opinion, sufficient denial of free access. 
—Mr. Hill said the Bench decided in favour of Mr. Ashford.— 
For the defence, witnesses were called who stated that, although 
116 houses had been erected in Aston, only verbal notice was 
given by the defendants’ foreman of the completion, and this 
had been considered as sufficient.—At this point the minutes of 
the Highway Committee of the Aston Local Board were pro- 
duced, and contained a resolution, “That the Highway Com- 
mittee be empowered to issue summonses for breaches of the 
building by-laws.” There was a further minute of the same 
committee that a summons be issued against Mr. S. Mead for 
allowing certain premises to be occupied without giving notice 
of completion as required by the by-laws.-—Mr, Tanner said the 
minutes authorising the prosecution were only those of the 
Highway Committee, and not of the Local Board, which was 
the “ local authority” empowered by the Act’ of Parliament to 
take proceedings. It had been decided, according to Stone’s 
“ Justices’ Manual,” that the power of the local authority could 
not be delegated to any committee.—The Chairman-said : The 
Bench are of opinion that the case must fail, as we- consider 
that the resolution of the Highway Committee was not sufficient 
authority —Mr. Ashford: Then I must ask for a case. The 
point disputed is one of the greatest importance to the Local 


never decided.—Mr. Hill: Yes, it has frequently arisen in the 
borough, and it would be well if a Superior Court decided the 
point. Therefore we grant you a case, Mr. Ashford, on the 
point that a local authority cannot delegate its powers to a 
committee unless by a specific resolution. 


“ WASTERS ”’ IN CASTINGS. 


JUDGMENT was recently given in the Birmingham County 
Court in an action which involved a question of custom in the 
iron trade. It was brought by Geo. Rathbone, of Grosvenor 
Street, Coleshill Street, ironfounder, against Shirlaw & Thurs- 
field, of Berkley Street, engineers, trading as Shirlaw & Co., to 
recover 42/2. 16s. 1d. for iron castings sold and delivered. 
Defendants admitted the claim, paid into Court 20/. 8s. 6d., and’ 
counter-claimed for the balance of 22/. 7s. 7d. The hearing of 
the counter-claim occupied the Court for several days.—His 
Honour said that the counter-claim filed amounted to 
372. 135. 8d., and they relied on being able at any rate to esta- 
blish damages to the extent of 22/.75. 7a. The counter-claim 
was of a wholly novel nature. The plaintiff’s claim was for the 
price of cylinder castings for hydraulic jacks supplied to 
defendants. Eighteen carriage-jack castings and thirty-four - 
ordinary jack castings were ordered. The eighteen carriage 
jacks did not stand the requisite tests, and the castings were 
returned to plaintiff, and fifty-seven ordinary jacks were returned 
as unfit for use before the necessary thirty-four were obtained. 
Plaintiff took back, without demur, the castings declared to be 
unfit for use, and allowed for them in the account. But defend- 
ants claimed to be entitled to damages for the time and labour 
wasted in preparing the castings for testing and in testing them. 
The counter-claim was made up of the value of such time and 
labour. He could find no precedent for allowing any such 
claim, and the question was therefore one of principle. 
Mr. Nathan had argued that the plaintiff must be held 
impliedly to warrant that the castings he supplied should 
be reasonably fit for the required purpose. As they. 
were not so, which was clear from the fact that he took them 
back, plaintiff was liable in damages for any expenses properly 
incurred by the defendants in testing their fitness or unfitness. — 
He (the judge) could not accede to this argument for several 
reasons. Plaintiff had not made castings for hydraulic jacks 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
MER _ASPHALTE.” 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
“LIMMER ASPHALTE”’’ at low rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words 
“BRADSHAW & CO.’’ | 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, é&c., is particularly called to the fact that the “LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ is especially 
suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, éc., where water-tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes 

OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF “LIMMER ASPHALTE” FOOTWAYS 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 
application to :— 


BRISTOL......... fens St. Philip’s Marsh. READING. .............. Caversham Road. 
BXETER 32... Basin Head. DU BLING ween. s. . 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSBA. 4........... Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET? LONDON, E.C. 
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before, and, when. he. received the order, he told defendants’ 
foreman that he did not know how they would turn out. He 
thought the case fell within the third rule laid down in Jones v. 
Just (L.R., 3, A B, p, 202), and that there was no warranty that 
it would answer the particular purpose. Assuming that the 
contract was made in reliance on the plaintiff’s skill and judg- 
ment as a manufacturer, he was still against Mr. Nathan. The 
remedies of the buyer for breach of warranty were ordinarily 
stated thus :—(1) the purchaser may return the goods ; (2) he 
may accept the goods, and plead breach of warranty in diminu- 
tion of the price, or sue or counter-claim for damages. But 
there was no authority that he could find that the buyer could 
both return the goods and also sue or counter-claim for 
damages. He was of opinion that in the absence of special 
agreement, the remedies of the buyer were exhausted when he 
had rejected the goods. With regard to the custom of the 
trade, Mr. Nathan had admitted that if there was only a reason- 
able number of wasters the defendants must have put up with 
it, but, if there were an excessive amount of wasters, the seller 
was liable in damages, But no evidence of any claim for 
wasters ever having been made had been given, and he thought 
the existing custom was fair and reasonable, because if the 
buyer lost time and labour on defective castings, the seller 
would also lose time and labour in replacing them. . The prospect 
of this loss was a strong inducement to the seller to do his best. 
He therefore gave judgment for the plaintiff on the claim and 
counter-claim. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


ON the evening of Wednesday, February 17, Professor A. B. W. 
Kennedy and the committee of the Engineering Society held a 
most successful soirée at University College, London, i in con- 
nection with the College Society. Visitors were received in 
the engineering laboratory, where machinery was in motion, 
and Mr. A. S. Ashcroft’s autographic stress diagram apparatus 
was shown in action. All the available space was occupied 
with exhibits, among which were working models of the West- 
inghouse Brake Company,the Worthington Pumping Company, 
and Mr. P. Brotherhood, who showed. a three-cylinder engine 
and centrifugal pump. The Manganese Bronze Company gave 
a large exhibit of fittings, with two specimens which were tested 
during the evening ; while a piece of the Mersey lift-ram, with 
drawings of the lift, and a hydraulic ram, with cork air-vessel, 


BRYANT, PO 


WIS AND BRYANT, 


were sent by Messrs. Easton & Anderson. The Electric Appa- 
ratus Company and Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson both gave 
electrical exhibits, which proved very popular, and mathematical 
instruments and indicators were shown by Messrs. Stanley & 
Elliott Brothers. Numerous drawings by the students of the 
College, and excellent photographs lent by Mr. Tweddell, the 
Worthington Company, Messrs. Perkins & Son, and others 
supplemented the exhibits. The College Society organised a 
show of photographs and photographic apparatus in the library, 
where Messrs. Clarke & Clarke exhibited their method of 
printing by gaslight. They also gave a concert in the botanical 
theatre, which, through the kindness of the United Telephone 
Company, was transmitted to a distant room. The soirée was 
attended by about one thousand visitors. 


OPEN TRENCHES. 


A CASE was tried at the Liverpool assizes on the 11th inst., in 
which a commercial traveller, sixty-eight years of age, sought 
damages from the Liverpool United Gas-Light Company, for 
personal injuries caused by the negligence of the defendants or 
their servants. The company’s servants had been laying down 
pipes at Cressington Park, and had dug a large trench 4 feet 
deep, at the bottom of which was some piping. As plaintift 
was going along the drive he fell into this trench, which was 
unlighted and unguarded. He was severely injured, and was 
unable to return to his work for several months. Since then, 
however, he had been able to do little business. He claimed 
substantial compensation. Mr. Gully, Q.C., admitted the 
liability of the defendants for the accident, and the question for 
the jury was as to damages. The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages 1,100/. 


THE MIDLAND MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition which is to be held in connection with the visit 
of the British Association to Birmingham will be held in 
Bingley Hall from August 26 to September 30 next. It will be 
confined strictly to articles manufactured in Birmingham and 
in the district embraced by a radius of fifteen miles. It is also 
proposed to limit the exhibitors to the leading manufacturers in 
their respective branches, or to any firm producing a speciality, 


LIMITED, 


WOooD BRORERS & IMPORTERS, 


101 LEADER NAHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone—No. 586. Telegraphic Address—§Stadacona, London. 


A LARGE anp WELL-ASSORTED STOCK or ALL DESCRIPTIONS anp SIZES or 


PLANKS, DEALS, BATTENS, SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, FLOORING, &c. 


YELLOW AND WHITK, EKROM™M, 
SOROKA, SUNDSWALL, 
ST. PETERSBURG, GEFLE, 
SODERHAMN, HERNOSAND, &c., &. 


QUEBEC AND OTHER CANADIAN PORTS. 


HARDWOODS. 


BIRCH, 
MAHOGANY, ASH, OAK-WAINSCOT, 


BLACK WALNUT, | OAK, &c., &c. 


PITCH PINE: PLANKS, BOARDS AND TIMBER. FIR TIMBER: DANTZIC AND MEMEL. 
MOULDINGS AND DOORS. PINE AND SPRUCE DEALS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Price Lists forwarded by Post, and on application at our Offices. 
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with the view of showing the great variety of trades and the ; 
excellence of the work produced. A special feature will be COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 
the introduction of workshops illustrative of old Birmingham 
architecture, where quaint and interesting trades will be | THE mayors and principal authorities of nearly all the large 
‘carried on. towns in the United Kingdom have expressed their willingness 
The arrangements for the exhibition are in the hands of a | to co-operate with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G.,, 
‘special sub-committee, of which Councillor Lawley Parker is , Executive President, with the view of organising means 
chairman and Mr. C. J. Hart honorary secretary, Mr. G. H. | whereby artisans and workpeople, with their wives and 
Morley, of the Mason College, acting as paid secretary. The , families, may secure an opportunity, during the present year, 
exhibition will be arranged in two divisions—one for manu- | of visiting (as much for purposes of instruction as for enter- 
factures and the other for natural history. In the former there | tainment) the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. It is advisable, 
will be twelve classes—viz., Engineering, Hardware, Heating therefore, to offer some guidance to the classes indicated as to 
and Lighting, Arms and Ammunition, Jewellery, Glass and | their accommodation whilst in London. The steps being 
Pottery, Stationery, Leather, Furniture and Decoration, Animal | taken in the various towns referred to are the establishment 
cand Vegetable Substances, Chemicals, and Miscellaneous. The | of clubs, to which, during the earlier months of the present 
following will suggest the class of goods admitted in some | year, workpeople will periodically subscribe small sums. At 
of the classes :— any time which may be convenient to them after June 21 next, 
the members of such clubs can withdraw their subscriptions 
ene certain cases will be aided by grants from the dona- 
a a ot Mes : eRe >? | tions of sympathisers) and with members of their families may 
deem ge tiene OY pe Se 3 4, constructional engi- | proceed to London Be one or more days; but in no case can 
meering ; 5, railway plant ; 6, cycles. the stay in London under the terms of club membership exceed 
CLass B.—Hardware.—Section 1, electro-plate and white | twelve days. The proprietors of all respectable hotels, lodging- 
metal; 2, art metal-work; 3, brass; 4, copper; 5, steel; | houses, &c., who may be disposed to offer accommodation to 
6, iron; 7, tin and lead; 8, pewter and zinc ; 9, weights and | the classes indicated, are requested to send in—not later than 
measures; 10, screws and nails; 11, pins andneedles; 12, locks | April 30 —a statement to the official agent of the Royal 
and keys; 13, edge tools. Commission, at the City offices, 96 London Wall, London, 
CLiass C.—Heating and Lighting.—Section 1, stoves, E.C., specifying in detail the sum they will be prepared to 
fenders, and fire-irons, &c., for coal, gas, and oil; 2, electric | Charge per head for bed, breakfast, dinner, and tea or supper 
light apparatus and fittings; 3, gasfttings ; 4, oil lamps and for adults and for children, for one or more days, not exceeding 
candle fittings. twelve. After due inquiries have been made as to the respect- 
x ; : : ; ability of applicants, their names and addresses, and the rates 
Crass I.—Furniture and Decoration.—Section 1, furniture ; they propose to charge, will be printed in a list which will be 
2, decoration ; 3, metallic bedsteads ; 4, carpets and textiles ; | supplied to all local'clubs. The applicants will be deemed to 
5, blinds ; 6, baskets and brushes. agree to make only such charges as are indicated in their letter 
The forms of application for space, obtainable from Mr. | of application. Any complaints made to the Royal Commission 
Morley, have to be filled up and returned on or before May 1, | by visitors will be inquired into ; and, if they be well founded, 
and the decision of the Space Committee will be notified as | the names of those persons who have given grounds for such 
soon after that date as possible; while a regulation that the | complaints will be removed from the list, with an intimation of 
allotment of space may be forfeited if the stalls are not com- | the reasons for such a course of procedure. Each member of 
pleted by August 25 should secure that the exhibition is not | a club will be supplied with a ticket properly vouched by the 
opened in an unfinished state. No charge will be made for | exhibition and the local authorities as a means of identification, 
space ; but exhibitors will have to see to the unpacking and | and as a proof of his right to the special terms indicated on 
arrangenient of their exhibits, and pay the cost of erecting such | the lists supplied. The Royal Commission limits its responsi- 
screens, counters, &c., as may be necessary. bility to all parties to the action above described. 
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SHEFFIELD BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
(Continued.) 


Mr. ALFRED J. SHAW, Gower Street, Sheffield, in an exhibit 
composed of coloured varnishes, liquid wood stains, and dry 
stains soluble in spirits or water, shows us what an intelligent 
mind and a good workman can accomplish by the aid of wood 
stains in the way of decoration. Mr. Shaw has embellished 
his stand with a large number of plaques or tablets in wood, 
ornamented in geometric designs by means of his stains. 
They are works of great taste, and can scarcely be recognised 

- from inlaid woods. Each line of the colour is sharply defined. 
Whether this is to be attributed to any special feature in the 
stain or only to careful treatment by the worker we are not 
enabled to say, but we are inclined to take the latter view, and 
as these panels are the work of the exhibitor himself, he is 
entitled to the highest amount of praise for his ingenious 
manipulation. But Mr. Shaw exhibits these specimens of what 
we may term 7zc-a-brac as examples of what is capable of being 
effected by wood stains, relying upon the material itself for his 
commercial success. They are sold in a highly concentrated 
form, a packet containing 1} oz. of dry powder being capable 
of producing one gallon of indelible stain to represent any 
colour of wood. Mr. Shaw has undoubtedly succeeded in 
producing some very valuable stains. 


Messrs. Ewart & Son, Euston Road, N.W., are present with 
their new “ Dido” gas bath and water-heater. This is claimed 
to be the *‘ quickest of the quick” instantaneous water-heaters 
now in the market, and, judging from its performances here, 
the inventors have good grounds for their assertion. 
“‘ Lightning ” Geyser, an older invention of the Messrs. Ewart, 


laid by the firm on a new hard-drying enamel recently intro- 
duced by thei, called: ‘‘ Chezlin.” 
home, for covering baths or any other articles requiring resusci- 
tating in this direction. It dries hard, without heat, and leaves 
a beautiful glossy surface on the articles covered. 


Messrs. Longden & Co., Phcenix Foundry, Sheffield, who | 
_some Jvic-d-brac in the form of repoussé finger-plates, 


_ hold a high reputation as ironfounders and metal-workers, 


exhibit a large and well-finished open kitchen range, fitted with | 


smoke-jack and an independent oven for baking. There are 


two very good register grates, and a handsome dog-grate. | 


Some brass fenders of rather quaint design and good work- 


The | 


manship are also shown. Fire brasses and rests to match are 
added, and there are some sconces embellished with’ repoussé 
work, wrought or hand work being a speciality with the firm. 
Messrs. Longden also exhibit two of their Leeds patent 
radiators for steam or hot water, of which we append an illus- 
tration. These radiators are made somewhat on the principle 
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of similar heating apparatus so extensively used in America ; 
and the firm were the first, we believe, to introduce them into 
England, where the idea has been well received. The main 
feature in the invention is in presenting the largest amount of 
heating surface in the smallest compass, and of discarding coil- 
cases and other expensive coverings, heat by radiation being the 


feature aimed at. This plan materially reduces cost ; all parts 


familiar to most of us, is also exhibited; and great stress is | ar easily accessible, 


| . 
Byer S: | boiler for heating the water or producing steam 
This is intended for use at | 8 F = ‘ 


and the apparatus requires no special 
any kind of 
appliance that will accomplish the one or the other being 
applicable. The Leeds patent stove is another invention of 
Messrs. Longden shown on their stand. This is a cylindrical 
pillar stove, its noteworthy feature being great economy in fuel 
coupled with a considerable amount of warmth. There are ape 
a soli 
bronze knocker and door-knob, and some good wrought-iron 
work, all of which show merit and are specimens of good work- 
manship. 

Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford, of High Street and Mulberry 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 


RONG ROOMS 8 PARTY WALL DOORS 
OBBS HART 2.C 1 cheepsdelonon 


_ SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— _ 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
| BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
- BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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Street, Sheffield, have a particularly interesting: exhibit of the 
very best and most recherché colour-printing, and wood and 
copper-engraving, and general drawing-office requisites. The 
collection is exceedingly tasteful and elaborate. Better speci- 
mens of colour-work and all kinds of engraving we have never 
seen. The colours are so bright and varied, and the engrav- 
ings give the idea that a first-class artist has been at work. 
The firm’s show-cards are particularly noticeable. They are 
washable and rendered transparent by a process patented by 
Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford. The exhibit altogether is a 
high-class one, and fairly represents the standing of this firm 
for work of the best description, and their pre-eminent: posi- 
tion. 'We have had the pleasure of inspecting the extensive 
premises of Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford. There is first the | 
manufactory, which is an extensive building in Mulberry 
Street, where are employed some hundreds of workmen in 
the engraving and general printing and stationery business. 
We can there see the draughtsmen and engravers at work, 
which bears witness that Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford do all | 
their work by their own men on their own premises, and do not | 
do a jobbing or subletting business. This explains the general | 
excellence of the work, and also may make competition in price 
as well a very difficult matter. The result is that the firm is one 
of the best known in the country for artistic work, and have 
wonderfully extended their business. The general offices and 
warehouses of Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford are in High Street, 
Sheffield, where we viewed the various departments, and their | 
generalstock. Itis an excellently-arrangedshowroom. Wewould | 
particularly mention the excellent ideas and the originality 
introduced in their designs, which should commend them to 
dirms requiring choice, elaborate work. 

We have noticed in a previous issue the excellence of 
Messrs. Stuart & Smith’s stove exhibition. They have since 
been awarded the gold medal, which justifies our praise. What 
has still more assured us of the position which this firm 
occupies as high-class stove-grate makers is a recent visit to 
their works in Roscoe Place, Sheffield. A hundred. years’ 
reputation expresses itself in the quaint old premises—covering 
nearly four acres of ground. There are traces of the old- 
fashioned firm as it once existed—for the houses which were 
once the homes of the principals and their retainers are all 
within the walls of the premises, like some baronial fortress. 
It shows how devoted to their business these men of past days 
were, and it explains the origin of the thousands of beautiful 
designs and models which Messrs. Stuart & Smith can now 
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7? WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w. ~ 


» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 

>» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
FLUSH URINALS _,, r ‘9 

- TROUGH CLOSETS. >» - 


ies New Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing Arm. z ; 
—ow GREASE TRAPS, ETC, AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. %oo— 


THE COLUMBIA TYPE-WRITER, 


PERMANENTLY 
URED BY USING 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has alread y effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the system, and 


IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Uilmen. Wholesale only of the 


A SALT CO.,122 Newgate St.. LONDON, E.C, 


bring into use. We saw building after building filled with 
thousands of models and designs in brass. and bronze from 
the very commencement of the firm. Anyone examining this 
old work is struck with the appearance of labour in every 
detail, and in many cases the historical uses it has served— 
a piece of corner-work, for instance, used for the funeral-car 
of the Duke of Wellington. Indeed, there is quite a museum 
of designs, from the earliest stage of brass and bronze work. 
There are samples of work that figured in the International 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, which carried off medals, It is 


obvious what an advantage a firm with such resources of art. 


must have over young firms. Indeed, we cannot see how it is 
possible to compete with them in the highest class of work. 
But to continue our inspection. We saw every process leading 
up to the actual finish of the work in workshops innumerable. 
Nothing is done outside the works. Nor is the bronzing 
work sent out: it is done by their own workmen. This is 
unusual, and it is only fair to say that Messrs. Stuart & 
Smith are admittedly alone in this class of work, and they 
have undoubtedly brought it to perfection. Their panels 
at the exhibition were superb examples of art, which we 
have never seen anything to approach. The same eulogium 
may be passed on all their work. Another point worth 
mentioning is the extensive stock of grates in the showrooms. 
We were delighted with the beautiful specimens of bronze, 


| brass, and vefoussé work introduced in grates, and the charm- 


ing combination of mantels and _ tiles, indeed, faultless. 
Lovers of artistic work would certainly find a visit to the firm’s 
establishment in Roscoe Place a luxury, and, judging by our 
experience, would find a hearty welcome. 

Messrs. Wm. Truswell & Son, Harleston Street, Sheffield, 
exhibit a variety of boilers, coil-pipes, connections, &c., for 
heating buildings by hot water. The firm, who have been very 
successful in their operations, and have submitted a long list to 
us of buildings heated by them, including churches, chapels, 
and buildings of all descriptions throughout the kingdom, show 
their arrangements for heating by low-pressure steam, low- 
pressure hot water, high-pressure or small-bore hot water, and 
hot. air, besides specimens of plain and ornamental hot-air 
stoves, and a stove for heating tailors’ irons, &c. 

Messrs. T. Cordingley & Sons, of Bradford, whose pro- 
ductions in fibrous plaster we have had occasion to allude to 
on a previous occasion, have a remarkably choice collection of 
designs in that useful material in ceilings, cornices, centr 
flowers, &c., and figures nearly life-size. We have never seee 
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for Drain Fiushing, 


Differs from all others in its extreme — 


SIMPLICITY, RAPIDITY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Specimens post-free on application to Sole London Agents, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192. FLEET STREET. 
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a superior exhibit of fibrous plaster in a London exhibition, and field, gaseliers and brackets; Messrs. W. G. Skelton & Co., 
we hope Messrs. Cordingley will favour us with their presence — Sheffield, brass and bronze work in stoves, grates, &c. ; Messrs. 
at our London exhibitions. They show in addition samples of Watson, Moorwood & Co., Sheffield, combination range ; Mr. 
their granite-faced concrete flooring, which is spoken of in | R. Adams, London, new Victoria spring hinge, sash gear, and 
terms of the highest praise by a large number of architects and | fanlight opener ; Messrs. Stuart & Smith, Sheffield, brass and 
surveyors, under whose auspices it has been laid. bronze work in stoves, grates, &c.; Mr. G. Jennings, London, 
Mr. H. Ough, 16 Crutched Friars, E.C., exhibits Stanford’s | general exhibit; Messrs. H. & C. Davis & Co., London, 
patent joints for stoneware pipes, which it is only necessary | gas stoves; Messrs. Messenger & Co., Loughborough, 
for us to mention, as the patent is so well known and appre- horticultural work; Mr. W. Johnson, Leeds, brickmaking 
ciated. machine. 
An exhibit that attracted much attention was that of Messrs. SECOND-CLASS MEDALS.—Mr. H. Bassant, London, parquet 
S. B. Sutcliffe & Co., Broughton Tile Works, Manchester, a | flooring; Mr. W. L. Barstow, Pontefract, filters ; Eagle Range 
firm well known for the merit of their productions, and the and Foundry Company, Birmingham, Eagle open and close 
manner in which they have simplified the manofacture and | fire-grate; Messrs. W. Green & Co., Ecclesfield, Sheffield, new 
setting of tiles in connection with the fireplace. The objection | patent national cooking range ; Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co., 
so often raised when tile hearths were becoming popular, | Ironbridge, Salop, general exhibit; Messrs. Ewart & Son, 
as to the number of pieces of which they. were com- | London, lightning geyser; Mr. J. Cullabine, Sheffield, gas 
posed, the cost of laying, &c., and the danger of indi- lanterns ; Messrs. Primrose & Co., Sheffield, eclipse glazing ; 
vidual pieces becoming loose, was met by Mr. Sutcliffe, who , Messrs. M. C. Duffy & Son, London, wood-block flooring ; 
makes the hearth in three slabs only; but there was another | Messrs. T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, excellence in design 
objection made, which they have succeeded in overcom- | and plaster modelling ; Mr. H. G. Atkinson (Messrs. J. Bazley, 
ing. The tile hearth is now being made by this firm in White & Bros.), Leeds, cement ; Messrs. Clement, Carr & Co., 
one slab only, and of such a thickness as to render break- | Sheffield, stoves and fenders; Messrs. Tasker, Sons & Co., 
age with ordinary care a most unlikely event. There is | Sheffield, electrical and telephone apparatus ; Mr. R. R. 
no fixing required ; the slab is simply laid on the existing | Heap, Greenheys, Manchester, earth closets; Mr. W. Phillips, 
hearth-stone, is a tenant’s fixture, and can consequently be | Sheffield, sanitary water-closets; Moule’s Earth Closet Co., 
removed with change of house like his other effects. Mr. | London, earth closets; Mr. J. D. Wright, London, hot-air 
Sutcliffe has by this invention removed a great obstacle in the | stoves. 
way of fireplace decoration amongst a very large class, and we THIRD-CLASS MEDALS.—Mr. J. T. Johnson, Sheffield, steam 
hope this simplified mode of dealing with an artistic question | joinery; Messrs. Longden & Co., Sheffield, roasting range ; 
will be fully appreciated. Another notable feature in this | Messrs. W. Truswell & Son, Sheffield, heating apparatus ; Mr. 
exhibit is the extent to which ceramic ware is used in the fire- | R. Howard, Doncaster, horticultural work ; Sanitary and High- 
place generally. Mr. Sutcliffe shows us that it is by no means | way Appliance Company, dustbin and orderly bin; Messrs. 
indispensable that we should have a large mass of ironwork in | Sutcliffe & Co., Manchester, general exhibit of tile-work ; 
the shape of a grate to form our fireplace, and that they are | Messrs. T. Wragg & Sons, Loxley, Sheffield, sanitary ware ; 
capable of being reduced to very small proportions without | Mr. J. R. Atkinson, Sheffield, workmanship in cabinet-making ; 
interfering with their heating properties. There are several | Mr. T. W. Hartley, Sheffield, heating apparatus; Mr. A. J. 
complete fireplaces shown, all of which evince great aptitude | Shaw, Sheffield, wood stains. 
in arrangement, while the designs and blending of colour are CERTIFICATES OF MERIT.—Sheffield United Gas Company, 
deserving of compliment. general excellence of exhibit; Eagle Range Company, Bir- 
The following awards have been made by the jurors, but we | mingham, Eagle range (medal previously awarded); Mr. H. 
understand that some dissatisfaction has been expressed in | Ough, London, Stanford’s joint for stoneware (medal previously 
certain quarters :— given). 
FIRST-CLASS MEDALS.—Messrs. J. & J. Rodgers, Sheffield, The medals, according to class, are equivalent (in exhibition 
cabinet work and upholstery ; Messrs. J. Horton & Co., Shef- | value) to gold, silver, and bronze. 


ASTHMA 


ype BRONCHITIS | 
me tetany cmon | OONSUMPTION, 


and scores of the general public. 
NOVEMBER, 


With its Fogs and Dampness, is now upon us, and those who are subject to ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and other forms of Pulmonary Affections, will be 
seeking, as heretofore, the best means of relieving their distressing symptoms. Immediate relief can always be obtained by a few inhalations from 


NIAP| 


HARNESS’ PATENT. 


CURED BY THE SIMPLE PROCESS OF 


INHALATION 


Pot and all sufferers from any form of Pulmonary Affection are cordially invited 
to call at 52 Oxford Street, W., and GRATUITOUSLY TEST the marvellous properties of Dr. Carter Moffat’s 
unique invention. 
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Reduced fac-simile of 
_* AMMONIAPHONE,” 


FORD 3r:LONNS ow 


CEPTIONABLE TESTIMONY— 


Dr. A. S. KENNEDY, L.R.C.P., writes a3 follows:— | Dr. FRED. T. B. LOGAN, Eastfield, Southville, Bristol, writes :— ‘February 21, 1885. 

* The two Ammoniaphones that I had from you have given very good results. Apart from “The Ammoniaphone arrived safely this morning. I happened to, be suffering from relaxed 
improved timbre, resonance, and-extension of register, which are undeniable, I have found the throat and hoarseness, which afew inhalations almost instantly relieved. I shall have much 
Ammoniaphone most useful in cutting short eatarrhal and laryngeal troubles, and of great benefit pleasure in forwarding you my experience with it after I have given it a fair trial.” 

im removing huskiness. Several patients have tried the Ammoniaphone at my suggestion, and LATER TESTIMONY. July 6, 1885. 
are all pleased with the improvement in their voices.” “Dr. LOGAN sends his Ammoniaphone to be recharged according to your circular, and begs 
to express his entire satisfaction. Before its use he was subject to relaxed throat which has now 
. almost entirely gone, and the effect it has upon the high notes of the register is almost 
ish Road, Clapham Common, writes :— marvellous. ——- / 

Miss RABETT, Bramfield, Cavend ewe 5 “ March 11, 1885. Mrs. PALMER, Home Leigh, Lower Camden. Chislehurst, writes :— | 

“ Miss Rabett encloses Post-Office Order for 2Is.. and desires an Ammoniaphone to be sent to “Mrs. Palmer willsteel obiiged if Dr. Moffat will send her an Ammoniaphone. She has been 

strongly advised to get one by Dr. Ashe, as she has a delicate throat, which often prevents her 


the above address. Dr. Cronin, Miss R.’s medical attendant, desires her to try it for a delicate 


throat. He particularly recommends it in her case.” singing. ; 5 F 
DR. CARTER MOFFAT attends daily at the Rooms of the MEDICAL BATTERY CO.. Limited, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., to demonstrate the extraordinary utility of the Ammonia- 


phone, Write forthe * HISTORY OF THE "‘AMMONIAPHONE,” an eighty-page treatise, post free on application, 
DR. CARTER MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE (Harness’ Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque (Crossed * London and County Bank”) for 2ls., and payable to C. B. HARNESS. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“THE PEDESTAL VASE,” 
OG 


NNIN RATUS 


A. PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles, The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and im 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
| diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
4 i i 4 exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 

i Ser the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 

i to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
can | Mh gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
oo i f charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in. 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 


pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. ? 


» GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ‘* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET”? (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS Is RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


we & CO., L.HIceEsStTER. 


NEw PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 
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p These Kitcheners re- 
ceived the only Gold 
iF THOMP SON & (0S Medal ‘at the Health 
| | Exhibition, 1884, and 


PA'TENT Highest Award at the 


KE-CONSUI 


to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew's Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o’clock. 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.¢. 
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Inventions Exhibition, 
ING KITCHENER = 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSON 


LONDON, MARCH 


1886. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C,, not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an- extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter tc 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
flalfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
Zo forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Lerms for the 
half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letiers asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inguiries. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
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On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MERTHYR TyDFIL.—April 20.—Designs are required for the 
Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. ‘T. -F., Harvey, Surveyor to the Local Board, 71 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

SHADWELL.— March 31.—Plansare invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr. 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWIiCK.—March 13.—For Construction of Small Conser- 
vatory, Furnace, Potting-shed, &c. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Archi- 
tect, Alnwick. 

AMBLE.—March 8.—For Additions, &c., to Wellwood Arms. 
Mr. R. Thompson, Warkworth. 


BANGOR.—March 8.—For Additions to Penrhyn Hall. Mr. 
H. Kennedy, Architect, Bangor. 
BANGOR.—March to.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 


O. Williams, Architect, Bangor. 

BARTON STACEY.—March 5.—For Rebuilding School, &c. 
The Vicarage, Barton Stacey. 

BATTERSEA.—March 11.—For Building Dispensary and 
Relief Station. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

BELFAST.—March 10.—For Building g Pottages at Reservoirs, 
Carrickfergus and Belfast. Mr. J. M‘Neill, Secretary, 
Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—March 11.—For Building Sheds and other 
Structures for Agricultural Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, 
Victoria Hall, Belfast. 

BIDEFORD.—March 16.—For Building Infirmary. Mr. G. 
Wilson, Architect, Bridge Buildings, Bideford. 

BooTLe.—March 13.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
The Borough Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

BRADFORD.—March 9.—For Building House, Cross Lane. 
Mr. W. Rycroft, Architect, 10 Bank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884. after the most careful and exhaustive tests, 
i THIS KITCHENER (CCRABTREE'’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 
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Their Patent Chain Fan and Reaver Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning cutside from inside. 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights, 
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BRIDGEND.—March 10.—For Additions to House at the 
Asylum, Angeltown. Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

BRIGHOUSE.—March 1to.—For Building Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

BRIGHOUSE.—March 18.—For Building Central Drapery 
Store. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brig- 
house. 

Bury.—March 6.—For Building Mill, Shed and Boiler. 
house. Mr. J. H. Wood, Engineer, Castle Chambers, Bury. 

CarpirF.—March 9.—For Building Police Station, Cat- 
hays. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, own Hall, Cardiff. 

CLacton.—For Building House and Stabling. Mr. A. 
Broad, Architect, 98 George Street, Croydon. 

DARLINGTON. — For Alterations to Shop and Premises. 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Felthams, Darlington. 

DARWEN.—March 19.—For Roofing at Spring Vale Mill. 
The Darwen Paper Mill Company, Spring Vale, Darwen. 

DusiLin.—March 8.—For Additions to School, Richview, 
Clonskeagh. Mr. T. H. Drew, R.H.A., Architect, 6 St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. 

Dycr.—March 6.—For Building House. Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

EvrsHAM.—March 6.—For Building . Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases. Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, Archi- 
tects, 119 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

FENTON.—March 24.—For Building Cemetery Chapels. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

FOLKESTONE.—For Building Masonic Hall and Club. Mr. 
R. Pope, Architect, 14 Guildhall Street, Folkestone. 

FULHAM. — March 6,—For . Building Police 
4 Whitehall Place. 

HanuLey.— March 16.—For Repairs, Re-pewing, and other 
Works, Bethesda Chapel. Mr. W. Hill, Architect, 11 Park 
Square, Leeds. 

HEREFORD.—For Alterations and Restoration of Imperial 
Tavern. Mr. W. W. Robertson, Architect, 21 King Street, 


Station. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—March 9.—For Building Six Artisans | 
eed Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
eld. 


IpswicH.—March 17.—For Building Bakers Shop, &c. 
Mr. W. Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. 

ISLINGTON.—March 11.—For Alterations at Workhouse 
School. Mr. W. Smith, Architect, 1 Gresham Buildings, E.C. 


KETTERING. — March 17.— For Wrought-iron Entrance 
Gates to Cemetery. Mr. J. A. Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street, 
Kettering. 

KINCARDINE O’NEIL.—March 10.—For Dwelling-house to 
Farm. Messrs. Mackinnon, jun., & Son, Advocates, 23 Market 
Street, Aberdeen. 

LANDORE.—March 10.—For Reconstructing in Masonry 
Piers of Viaduct over the Tawe. The Engineer, Paddington 
Station. 

LEEDS.—March 15.—For Building Two Houses. 
Wilson & Bailey, Architects, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 


Messrs. 


LISKEARD.—March 8.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
houses, Stack, &c. Messrs. West & Son, Engineers, St. Austell. 


LIVERPOOL.—For Pulling Down Warehouses, &c., Hatton 
Garden. Messrs. Grayson & Ould, Architects, 31 James — 
Street, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL.—March 5.—For Pulling Down Houses, &c. 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, Architect, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


LLANDOVERY.—March 15.—For Building Chapel. 
J. H. Phillips, Architect, 24 Duke Street, Cardiff. 


LONDON.—March 12.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals and Waterclosets, Ludgate Circus and Farringdon 
Street. The Engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers, Guild- 
hall,*E.C. 

LONDON.—March 16.—For Supply of Roofing, Wrought- 
iron Plates, Galvanised Iron, Corrugated Iron Sheets, Cast- ~ 
iron Pipes, &c., for the South Indian Railway. Mr. H. W. 
Notman, 55 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

LONDON. — March 29.—For Construction of the Lower ~ 
Portions of the Abutments and Two Piers of the proposed — 


Mr. 


Hereford. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—March 11.—For Building Offices to Mills. 
Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


A, F. ST, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Tower Bridge. The Specification of the Works, &c., Bill of © 
Quantities, with Contract Drawings, may after the 15th be — 
seen at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, E.C., and at the © 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George's 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM & 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHAS 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONI 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR: 


Telephone Manufacturer and — 


Patentee. 
‘Electric Light Contractor and Bes es betes 
Patentee. . ESTIMATES. FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT| 


ING ON ST. GEORGE'S PATENT 


“85 Chancery Lane, é : 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


London, W.C. 


NOtic# IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Action has been brought by the UNITH! 
THLEPHONE COMPANY (LIMITED) against ARTHUR FRENCH ST. GHORGH, of 8 
Chancery Lane, London, Electrical Engineer, for Infringement of Edison’s well-known Pate 
by the Manufacture, Sale, Supply, and Use of the St. George Patent Transmitter; and tha 
on the 3rd day of December inst., Mr. Justice Kay GRANTED an INJUNOTION restrainiq) 
the Defendant until the trial of the Action from further Infringing the said Patent. Th 
Public are hereby Cautioned against Purchasing or Using any of the said Transmitter 


Proceedings will be taken forthwith against any person so Infringing the Plaintiff Co 


pany’s rights. By order of the Board, 
THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretar; f 


Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.; December 8, 1885. 
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Office of Mr. John ‘Wolfe Barry, 23 Delahay Street, West- | 


minster. 

Lonc SuT1on.—For Re-erecting Block of Buildings. Mr, 
J. Sawyer, Architect, Holbeach, and 63 Chancery Lane. 

LoNG SUTTON.—For eS White Hart Inn. Mr. J. 


Sawyer, Architect. 

Lowick, BEAL.—March 31.—For Additions a Altera- 
tions to Parish Church. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 


MARYPORT. — March 5.— For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. C. Eaglesfield & Son, Architects, Maryport. 


NEWARK.— March 
Barnby. Gate. Mr. 
Newark. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 8.—For Building Semi- 
detached Dwelling-houses, Byres, &c., New Bull Park. The 
City Engineer, Town Hall. 

NEwporT. — March 8.—For Building Infants’ 
Boundary Walls, &c., at Griffiths ‘Town. Mr. E, 
downe, Architect, High Street, Newport, Mon. 


NEWSOME.— March to.—For Building Mill and Weaving- 


10.—For Building Two Residences, 
G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate‘ 


School, 
A. Lans- 


Chimney-shaft, Engine-man’s Cottage, and Works in connec- 
tion. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


SALISBURY. — March 12.— For Building Four Houses, 
Messrs. Botham & Son, C.E., Salisbury. 


j SHAW.—March 6.—For Building Nine Houses. 
Hinchcliffe, Architect, 9 Cheetham Hill, Shaw. 


March 9.—For Retort House, Chimney, 
ae Stores, and Iron Roofs. Mr. J. Hall, Gas Engineer, St. 
elens. 


TONYPANDY.—March 15.—For Building Parsonage House. 
Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Borough Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

TRIANGLE.— March 9.—For Building Twelve Houses. 
Henry Greenwood, Triangle, Halifax. 

TUNSTALL.—For Additions to Business 
A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 


TYNEMOUTH.—March 9.—For Additions, &c., to Work- 
house. Mr, Gibson, Architect, ror Howard Street, North 
Shields. 


WAKEFIELD — March 5.—For Extension of Weaving-shed, 


Mr. R, 


Mr. 


Premises. Mr. 


shed. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. &c. Mr. T. L. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 
OLDHAM.—March 5.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. W. Firth, Architect, Clegg Street, Oldham. 
PECKHAM.—For Building Semi-detached Villas. Mr. J. B. TENDERS, 
Wotton, Surveyor, 35 High Street, Peckham. 
= hai ee 2 eatin ee Men Lccisies “seh BANGOR. 
H. baton BG ue Ce. 14 oe ee ’ | For Alterations, &c., at the Twrgwn Chapel, Upper Bangor. 
e : 1a Humphreys. P : : ; ; Lagu 10 Oo 


PONTYPRIDD.—March 12.—For Building Masonic Hall. 
Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, Guildhall Chambers, 
Cardiff. 


PRESTON.—March 16.—For Enlarging Goods Warehouse. 


BEVERLEY, 
For Alteration of Premises, Butcher Row, 


for the Beverley 
Town Council. 


Mr. S. B. Worthington, Engineer, Exchange Station, Man- J. R. Oxley . : rset . . : - £129 0 0 
R. Lacy : < : ILO), 09,0 

chester. G.&R Pave 2 

« O . . . . . . 

RipON.—March 6.—For Building Public Rooms. Mr. G, F. Sykes a ; ( ; iv, fs ‘ 
Mallinson, Architect, Ripon. W. Anderson : ; ; ‘ : i een Caecie 
ROTHERHAM.—March 24.—For Construction of Service John Barnes. é : APs ; oy sual 2S 
Reservoir, Pure-water Basin, Engine-house, Boiler-house, J. CONSTABLE (accepted) i 5 ; ; . a 4.00 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


BANGOR, N. Wales : September 14, 1985. 
Is admitted to be the ey ever put before the Public. —I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 


2 i 
an GaN OAS 


Adjus tments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlighte, and to 
From 5s. each. parts of windows, and iu every case they gave sat isfaction. » 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 


Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


and workable in their action. I pefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes.—I remain. yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W, x R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working 


3 
iN Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester_Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 
i Bradford—Hlenry Leggott & Co., Market Street. 


Stretford Road. 
Greenock— Moreton « Kida, Hunter Place. Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
G tee “gow. {gate Road. 
N »natle-an-Tyne_ Walker & Emley. 42 West- 


London—Hoarry Pearce. 125 Great Portland St., W. 
Leeds—J. E. Fils 


son, Viernria Sanore, 


PRIMROSE 


SHEFFIELD. 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR’ RAILWAY: STATIONS, 

! NO OTHER GLAZING CAN BE WARRANTED INDESTR 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL 
: THE - ONLY. GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL: HEALTH HIBI 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT- WATER JOINT IS JONES’S DURABLE. i 
IMPROVED’ Specially NEAT. (Ns 
| mag JOINT RG A aN | 
N For CHURCH E: ba 
USED ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, i schigeiee nea 
_ STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS: iii 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, . | 
USED PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
z Mos? IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK CALLOW & COQ, 


11 CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


EL*sCTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Bstimates Free, Architects’ Specifications specially attended to. 


Jilustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. 


ELECTRIC BELLIS. 


. 


BIRKENHEAD. 
For Construction of Public Abattoirs, 
Birkenhead. 


Alex. Bleakley, A.R.1.B.A. 


Mr. ALEX. BLEAKLEY, 
Mr. C. O. FRANCIS, joint Architects. 


{~ 
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CHESHAM. Se 
For Building Weaving Shed, Chesham, Messrs. ROBINSON & 
Kay, Architects, 27 Chester Street, Chesham, Bury. Quan- 
tities by the Architects. 
JAMES ByRoM, Woolfolds, near Bury (accepted). 


New Chester Road, 
A.R.U.B.A., and 
Quantities by Mr. 


S. H. Booth, Birkenhead . : ; i Lf TiIOG Os, 
Legge, Son & Co., Birkenhead ‘ 3 ty NT ,049s 0," : _ DORKING. 
W. H.. Forde, Birkenhead ‘ : 7,500 © O| For Outfall. Works, Dorking. Messrs. SmirH & AUSTIN, C.E., 
W. Hope, Liverpool . : ; ; 7.528 OO Hertford. 
Thos. Urmson, Liverpool . : ; Ry SRO: (OL HO Contract No. 2. a 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool : \ sh ZO07, OVO J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone a . 5722S OO 
Raffles & Campbell, Liverpool . ; A PAO, 9749 HOO Leonard Bottoms, Battersea. . Zé ERO ES 2 OC0 
Bleakley & Son, Birkenhead ., i . 6,800 0 0 J. Harrison, Brighton rtenedd fe F a 83606" “Ferg 
R. BELL, Birkenhead* . ? é : Oso. a7 O W. Nicholls, Wood Green : 5 F «5 25563 13426 
* Accepted subject to a reduction of £255 for selected com- E. Peill & Sons, Bromley, Kent i 3 5 5285 99) - Itty 
mon grey bricks in lieu of machine-made. Mark Putney, Dorking. : 5 4 2) 51O 207 Q 
John Mackay, Southsea. : : ‘ sae Oe tO 
BROCKLEY. J. Edmondson, Edmonton : ; 2 3". 2,290 14'°6 
For the Erection of .Two Shops at the corner of Brockley and C. Killingback, London. : : . Mt se?) 8? OnE 
Shardloes Road, Brockley. Mr. JAMES WEBSTER, W. CUNLIFFE, Barking (accepted). : «25979 IO" Oe 
AR LB.A,, Architect, 27 Doughty Street, W.C. Contract No. 3. 
A. C. HOILE (accepted) , R A : £51,925. Or E. Peill & Sons, Bromley. . ; ; : Wwe ore 
CHELMSFORD J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone. A : Se Oe Re a ai 
For Additional Loose Boxes, Sheep Pens, and Footways in 1 Nase Sea ; . ; i te ts ee 
Extension of Market, Chelmsford. Mr. C. PERTWEE, par oan Y> : Sapte ; ¥ 2 ree 6 
Surveyor, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford Deen ea eey) Dorking : f Yr line eg eek +? 
WW A Sy acpi: °> erent por eat ae Leonard Bottoms, Battersea. : wi a EO 
ene S ; ‘ Tee as . ’ Aree as C. Killingback, London . : : x 1 ESE EO. 6 
LOSS 5 oie 5 Tigh SUE Bee 247 9 ©} WheNicholls, Wood Green, rr 
Potter & Lummis th CRaateemn RR a OE ee aionaso i, toeeniniae MPU oe 
aot ; : 4 f : : ‘ i , 6 CUNLIFFE, Barking (accepted). , o) 29 2Ow hae o 
iH. FARROW (accepted) : Say SS PLEGYIG (OC DRIGHLING TON. 
All of Chelmsford. For New Co-operative Stores, Drighlington, near Bradford. 
DAWLISH Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
Kae Aditi SAREE Ae. Quantities by the Architect. 
or itions to Premises in The Lawn. 
J. Potter, Dawlish : é ‘ : F . £807 G Oo Accepled Tenders. 
T. Harley, Plymouth . - ; a : 778 0 O Sam. Thornton, Drighlington, mason . 725 OO 
Loveys, Dawlish . ’ : . i F2GLLE ee Edwin Belfield, North Briely, joiner . fe e570 LZ ego 
J. Westcott, Dawlish . s ; : : 689 10 oO Fred, Thompson, Bradford, slater : ZO MO) O 
Pring, Exmouth . 5 2 ‘ ’ ° 680 0 Oo Henry Lister, Birstall, plumber . PE 9 a G2a6""O 
E. Friend, Dawlish . . : : 4 640. 0 O G. Clossley & Son, Birstall, plasterer . . 5 OTN Ss 
J. Lamacroft, Dawlish. : 4 . . 1 BEG G16 G. Dickinson, Morley, painter . . : + (G25 VO 
W. J. HATCHER, Dawlish (accepted) . : 2° 564) OF 6 Architect’s estimate . sue : . «+ 14500 0 0 


PAVE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring. 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—T i VERTON ROAD, HXETER 
THE 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS. BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession; as—Surveys; Designs; 
eneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
fies; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Cracings end Mountings of every description: Pinns, &c., on 
Decda;} Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 
wstimates by return-of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


* ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


HXCHELENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
ural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 
even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 
Plans (up to Double-Hephant 
and Type Writing 
are quickly 
and cheaply 
produced 
by the 


In permanent black, &e. Very fluid ink, used with ordinary pen 
sud paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. Used at 
the House of Lords, &e. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72 LONDON 
WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 
aS lonel Doucuas writes :—* The Autocopyist answers admir- 
ably. 
W.T. FreLprne :—*T mav say Iam simply charmed with the 
Autocopyist, and would not be without it for thrice the money.’? 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalfof » Contractor: 


or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will he given tu send in the Company's name 
as surety with any Tender, no charge being made unless the 
bond is ultimately required. For terms, &c., apply to the Office, 
10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. a 

‘Ree Bonds of this Company are ccepted by the several 
@o7oxnment Departments. 


size), Shorthand, |} 


ee BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. | fw 4 
Entirely New Construction throughout. | E 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. | 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System, } 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. (The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Co ) 

= k ( «}9 
MANUFACTURER OF 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 


Lights. 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


|) PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed T.eathers, Raised Flocks, 
) No Travellers Employed. 

t> So_y ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MaANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


e ARR OW = PEL T A? ss 
@ 4 a 9 
SOLID’ PARQUET FLOORS 
= — =, SoLrip INCH Tuiox. 
4 i Boru SIDES ALIKn, 


Not Veneered, 
PATENTED, 


M. &T.’S NO. 


PATENT, 


SES ane eeaeeeee 
SPEER - . | 
a gs ‘ <i Ze a 
‘ ay Z = 


London, 1885, 
HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL, 


Also Qua: ter-inch 
THICK, for Surrounds 
or Carpets. 

i] _——— 
References to Works 
| exeeuced since 1841, in 
all parts ofthe World. 


¢ | CARVED Woop 
| CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, 


Contracts for all kinds 
| of Joinery, Painting, 


: g iS : em Decorating, «ec. 
NEW BOND STREET, London, W. | 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C.. 


And at WARRINGTON, 


Certain. Plans, &c., best style, Cf SEMI ; PRISM iJ LENS 
J. L. ALLDAY, sae 
my ghey Ges Steam Printing And other Pavement Lights, 
TKS, te 
COLMORE ROW, Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
BIRMINGHAM. and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement | 


International Inventions Exhibition, y 


Bull suk Baten Self-Fastening Goal Plates, : 


3 
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EAST GRINSTEAD. 
For Alterations and Additions to Residence and ‘Stables at 
Bramblehurst, Forest Row, near East Grinstead. Messrs. 
JosepH & SMITHEM, Architects. 


HANWELL. 
For Laying Drain to carry the Drainage of their Cemetery at 
Hanwell, Middlesex, for the Burial Board of St. George, 
Hanover Square. Mr. A. J. BOLTON, Surveyor, 55 


Philipson & Son 3, es C é o£315032,0 .0 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Conder : 2 5, A é ze y LC @.e) No. x. No. 2. 
Mansfield . , a “ ; , 2 Ob BO O A. Chissold, Ealing. : ; aL $42uiSiprZ Ado: 10 
Waters. ° : . . . . ‘ 2,049 ° Oo G. T. Smith & Son, Pi mlico . sd (200 280 oO 
é J. Jackson, Engeld tb...) gear aiweose. lowaraes to 
BLLAND. H.E, Morris, Hampton. .  . « 240.0 , 215 15 
For Construction of Reservoir, &c., at the Roughs, Upper Edge, J. Pizzey, Hornsey : : o£ 228 0To 245, © 
Elland. : : H. Standen, Harlesden 210 Oo 233: 0 
JOHN HELLIWELL, Slaithwaite (accepted) Lain <r O W. Seaward, Hanwell 199. 4 105 0 
G. Neal Wandsworth 197 © Sto. 0 
FOLKESTONE.. Sea 4 : = 

For Building Vicarage, St. John’s, Foord, Folkestone. Messrs. 2 Se apa ak 3 7 a Bie e see ee 
Wm. G. HaBeRsHon & FAWCKNER, Architects, Blooms- ie ey See hee ch 
bury Square, London. H. Hill, High Wycombe _ 165 0 185 0 

Wallis & Clements, Maidstone : . £2,288 0 0 H. Covington, Claverton Street 105 oO 170 0 

D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . , F ‘ 2,245 oO Ape Sasley, leyd pe ESO aE 135 4 

Howell & Sons, Lambeth. «. .  . Boh 0. Ofin eins Faomnsey aiken po ht 

Peters, Horsham, ; P : : 2,087 00 W. NICHOL Ls, Wood Green (ac: pled) vf T1450 ESI 53 

Brooks, Folkestone . : , 3 : 52,050 10 oO KEIGHL®EY. 

Prebble, Folkestone . R ‘ A ' . 2,050 0 o | For Street Improvement Works, Beaey: 

D. Baker, Folkestone : : é eat004" OO _ Belgrave Road. 

Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone ; 1,950 0 0 A. Dewhurst, Halifax . . . . . £309 9 8. 

Foad, Whitstable. : } { ; PEROT) <0) “O M. Hall, Dudley Hill . . . . . 5) GOO44 6.16 S 

Webster, Folkestone z : ; ‘ . °41;900:0 0 S. Mann, Halifax. : } a : : . 299 18 6 

Franklin, Folkestone : I ; Pas G °C T. Merral, Keighley . ‘ ‘ ‘ - s Aas 16 10 

Moopy, Folkestone (accepted f : cE ees. 010 Lovedale & Collinson, Leeds 3 ; ‘ DOr Solan 

W. E. Hudson, Halifax : ; : ; a4 26Ry On. 6 

: HEREFORD. d P z J. Whitaker, Keighley . ; ; f Sn ZOU TAL 5 

For Alterations to Chief Constable’s Residence, City Gaol, RHODES BROS., Shipley (accepted) ; : Rega Ne its 

Hereford. Mr. JOHN PARKER, City Engineer. W. Morley, Keighley (too late) 271 7 10 
JAMES Davies, Hereford (accepted) . £67 Io oO iengineer’s estimate ; . : 2009 AX 2 
Cross Emily Stréct. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. : 

For Fitting-up Kitchen Apparatus complete in the new Jones’s “a Sree eae Sy thine POS rt ae ae iy 2 
Block, Royal Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. Mr. T. M. I coe iat aeneiss : ; ; i ci 
HELLVER, a ae 2 w AE hadson Sata ; £0 . i 

fae . ee a ; é > . A 5 ‘ * 
ge Epwarps & SON, Great Marlborough St., W. ediciones Teme ale, oF Golinssh  beeds 5 tee aE a 
Toa ae it Merry. x araieg Rhodes Bros., Shipley. : ; ' , 49593 23 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. T. Merral, Keighley ‘ pe f : See otto hy, 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on J. WHITAKER, Keighley ( (accepted) ; , o sé TQe0 
STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application W. Morley, Keighley (too late) . : : i ASLO © 
LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. Engineer's estimate. : . : AOR Tae. 


BRUSSELS , 1876. 
Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans’ 


paWiaR ted ‘LONGITU DINAL SECTION: 


rg Pig BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concr ete floors. 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is. fixed. This also provides a second air space, and. 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, elds: or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough iisteat of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the sav ine on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & 


Engineers and WPatentees, 


VW GRACECHURCH ST. , LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Shiksha uae Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. 


No thrust is transmitted to the 


It is recommended 


Registered Telegraphic Address —‘ HOMAN RopGERS, London”; ‘* NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEICESTER. 

For Wrought-iron Entrance Gate and Wicket Gate at the 
Borough Lunatic Asylum, Humberstone. Mr. J. GORDON, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

Contractor's 


Design. 
Steven Bros., London i LLSOLEG NCO sas 
F. A. Skidmore,, Coventry ikl 504030 135.20 -0O 
Benham & Froud, London 126 Io oO — 
Hart, Son, Peard & Co. LION 0. O 95 0 0 
T. Brawn & Co., Birmingham . 106 14 6 87 Io oO 
Gimson & Co., Leicester . 105°. 070 — 
Winfield & Co., Birmingham . 100 © o — 
F. Ashweil, Leicester : . LO0PO- 26 coer 2 a 2) 
Jones & WILLIS, Birmingham 
(accepted) : : ; ; — 106:"0 “o 
Richardson, Ellson& Co., London 99 5. 0 os 
Elgood Bros., Leicester 900% © repens (Ghia 
J. Stone, London 88 0 o — 
W. T. Burbidge, Leicester of FQ. oa 59 IO Oo 
Hardman,Powell&Co.,Birmingham — LIB OO 
LEITH. 
For Street Improvement Works, Leith. 
: Duke Street. 
G. & R. Cousin, Alloa. : : Bae Ah (loner tea 
W. Macdonald, Inverkeithing . 1,033 14 2 
J. W. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh E.OOO., Tig 
J. Dobbie, Leith : : ‘ ‘ 966 14 8 
D. BOWDEN, Edinburgh (accepted) . 941 10 O 
Bonnington Road, 
G. & R. Cousin, Alloa ; : : Laon eae 
W. Macdonald, Inverkeithing . 1,265 16 4 
J. W. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh Hoenn oO 
J. Dobbie, Leith é : I,Ig0 18 A 
D. Bowden, Edinburgh 1,182 12 6 


LEYTONSTONE. 
For Alterations and Additions to Brenhilda House, Wallwood 

Road, Leytonstone, for Mr. J. Taylor. Mr. J. NIXon 
HORS#IELD, Architect, Surbiton Hill, S.W. 


Judd £366 o 
Arber . AO 
Cains . 3530 0 
Wardile ‘ : Z : ; S51 
A. NICHOLAS, Leytonstone (accefied) . 320 0 


LIGHTCLIFFE. ; 
For Building Block of Semi-detached Houses, Lightcliffe, near 
Halifax. Mr. JOSEPH FREDERICK WALSH, Architect, , 
Halifax and Hipperholme. Quantities by the Architect. 


Lowest and Accepted Tenders. 
Wm. Crossley, Hove Edge, near Halifax, mason £410 
Fielding & Bottomley, Halifax, joiner. 


ome) 
A oO 
J. Marshail, Hipperholme, plasterer and slater . 80 0 © 
Wm. Travis, Hipperholme, plumber and glazier 64 14 0 
Total (exclusive of provisional sums) £764 14 9 

‘ LIVERPOOL, 
For Supplying Materials as accepted for the Liverpool Corpora- 

tion. 
Castings. 
~ R. & J. Rankin, 


Wrought Iron. 
T. N. Smythe & Co. 
Heap & Arkle. 

The Shaw’s Brow Iron Co. 
Lronwork Framing and Improved Urinals, 
Majer & Jones. 

Cement. 
West Kent Cement Co., Limited. 
G. Bachelor & Sons. 


Lime. 

John Powell & Co. 
Peter Caregan. 
Plumbing Materials. 
Doulton & Co. 

Peter Connor, M‘Intyre & Co. 
Glazed Pipes, Junctions, &c. 
J. Powell & Co. 
Doulton & Co. 
Bricks. 

A. W. Smith. 

J. Powell & Co. 

G. Woolliscroft & Son. 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Basin, N. W. [Apvr. 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, . 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. 
Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


\\ 


SS 


SIFU 


~~) 


part of the World. 
\S 


‘ 
SSS 


M. C, DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Millis and Steam Turnery, 


66 STARKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS, FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any. 


Estimates Free on Application. 


WOOD PAVING: 


THE AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


IM. S\ 


——_— 
——S 


LN Ze 
Wee 
NU 
VCC 


WIRES 


ZIIESSS 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCKHSS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 


Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN. HENDERSON PORTER , Patentee,1& D Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


<< a 
ZZ 


4 
P 
y 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


description. — 


; 


: 
an 
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LONDON. 


For Stabling at Gayford Road, Starch Green, for the London 
General Omnibus Company, Limited, under the superin- 


tendence of Mr. G. T. Lanham. 
Bolton. 
North Bros. : 5 : 4 
Roberts . ; 4 ‘ P : 
‘Lyford : 
Watkins & Cc. . , . 
‘Richens & Moun “ ‘ 
Hack : ; A 


Garrud . i . 
Parker : " 2 : 
Knight 4 
Toms : F 
Hunt. ' 

Haynes, 


Mark Manley 


For Construction of Iron Foundry for Messrs. W. N. Allen & 


Co., York Street, Lambeth. 
Upper Baker Street. 
Haylock . : : 
Bywater 
Johnson ; 
Downs : : ° 


Lathey Bros... . 
Bywater A 
Downs ; 
Johnson , 2 A , ; ; 

Fitting Shop. 
Lathey Bros. : : : : 


Bywater ‘ 
‘own ‘ : . 
Johnson , ; . 


For Alterations to Mr. Munro’s 


Deptford. Mr. JAMES WEBSTER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


27 Doughty Street, W.C. 


G. HALL, New Cross (accepiled ). 


For Heating by Hot Water Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects. 
F. EDWARDS & SON, Great Marlborough St., W. (accepted ). 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits or Quantiries, SpeciFicaTions, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


‘SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


‘CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spragun’s TaBxes, upon application. 


PyaOCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


~ Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of sf 5 


BATH STONE, {Papers specially to suit Architects’ 


pecifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 
2 a eR fae AST ted Aen 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & ¥. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. S. PHILLIPS. 


HILL & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


Vor the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


“ WORKS | HAL IEA Xx. 
ORIGINAL ‘"WATSON’S”’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials. &c.. on application, 
eee eee ee eee 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


. & Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
Pe a (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to St. Aloysius’ School, Hornsey 
Lane, Highgate, N. Mr. ALBERT VICARS, Architect, 
Quantities by Mr. A. J. Somerset Chambers, 151 Strand, W.C. 
3 T. Heath™. ; : : . ‘ : -£3:796 Oo oO 
2,490 O O Grover & Son ; : : . 4 ol (3,504 O eo 
g 2,450 0 9! Patman & Fotheringham . ; : g 35,4790 70 
2,435 0 0 KELLY & SON (accepted) . d ° ‘ FPS 375 OU 
Be be meee MARGATE. 
> 2,340 © © | For Asphalting Footway, Marine Terrace Green, Margate. 
2,284 © ©] BusHELL & SON (accepted) aa ihe - £200, 0 40 
Bef ee, OC Marine Drive. 
25239 . BUSHELL. & SON ‘(accepied) eo) 266. 01 0 
ae o o| For Alterations and Additions to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
; 2.05 401 0 Margate. 
; 2,050 0 O Brown & Sons, Margate. « £15,923 0". 0 
1,937 0 0 Denne, Deal s) 857500.10 SO 
/ Lewis, Faversham 15,339..0 0 
Perry & Co., London 15,104 0 O 
Mr. F. W. HunNT, Architect, Chappell, London 14,998 Oo oO 
Rider & Co., London 14,920 0 O 
ae eOMy m1 2 Downs, London 14,910 0 O 
: 786 0 0 Jerrard, Lewisham . 14,787 0 oO 
: e FeO WO 76 Paramor & Son, Margate 14,728 oO oO 
: Mes, 090,..10 0 Brass, London : 1A 726 On Oo 
Prestige & Co., London . T4521 °a".g 
. 1,860 0 0 Lawrence & Son, Stevenage , c 14,3035), 0.0 
iLTy8e0 10° 6 S. Elliott, Newbury é : : - ta ig #5! Mio wie 
. 1,792 0 0 Denne, Walmer eae es a, £5004 17 O10 
» 1,645 0 © MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For Street Improvement Works, New Harborough. Mr. F. D. 
. k 540 0 O CLARK, Surveyor. 
: 450 0 oO G. Chapman, Northampton. : 4 «Adee! 7 6 
Ltt 20°50 J. Underwood, Wellingborough sALALG SES 9 
Als \O°© W. Cordon, Nottingham 412 I§5 II 
. , H. Heuitt, Hinckley : : 41L S10 
premises, High Street, Farthing & Lorrimer, Wandsworth 409 10 II 
Clarke & Co., Newbold ' : ; ; «4 356..0 Oo 
SMITH & DAwsoN, Market Harborough (accepted) 346 6 10 
Engineer’s estimate ; ; 3 5 ie 37 se4Gelo 


NEWPORT, MON. 


For Repairs to Caerleon Schools, for the Guardians, Newport. 
T. JENKINS (accepted ) 


wr tie 


Oo O 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CornsHaAM, WILTs. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND - CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


POCO OO 0500005000008 SS6OOSSOSFOCOSOOO 


SIMPLEX TeAd 


SeSooeoe 


eT A ZING 


For ROOFS, + * * * * * ** 
**x**%** SKYLIGHTS & 
SSSSSD HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRoN, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PL PLP LIS IIS SLL LILI 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
PPPS SSOSSO SOS SOS SSP SESS SCSCSCVVCGVSCSVVOSe, 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, {"ciynderwen'.870.: Sourh Wales 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 


BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY. 


PICTOR and SONS, 
BOX, S.0. WILTS. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


i 


to their 
fa) | § LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK 
OF 


8s vies, 
IRON DOORS 


for all purposes.. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— Z 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


Under the H.R.H. 
Patronage of THE PRINCE 
H.M. OF 
THE QUEEN. WALES 
H.R.H. (By 
e PRINCH Appointment) 
CONSORT. &e. &e. 


LONDON PARQUETRY WOR&S. 


Founded in 1841 for the exclusive production of HIGH-CLASS 
PARQUETRY. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 BAKER STREET, W. 
WoRKS—45 GROVE LANE, CAMBERWELL, 8.E., where all 
communications, should be addressed. 

STRAM WoORKS—STRASTORD 
N.8.—_Competitions respectf~./y declined. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to suppply Stone of the 
same fine quality as heretofore. 
OFFICES :—JERMYN STREET, S’,.EAFORD, 
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SUPPLEMENT . 


‘ 


MELTHAM. °* SKIRCOAT. 


For Alterations and Additions to a Residence at Meltham. For Building a Pair of Semi-detached Houses Tandon Road, 
Messrs. J; KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield. Skircoat. Mr, J. FARRAR, Architect, ’29 Northgate, 


Accepted Tenders. Halifax. 
E. Pajeon, Meltham, mason and grey slater. T. PICKLES, Luddenden Foot, mason (accepted). £575 0 © 
J. Blakeley & Sons, Netherton, joiner. W. G, Hey, Halifax, joiner (accepted ) ee eer es. 
J. Wilkinson, Meltham, plasterer. a NAYLOR, Halifax, plumber and glazier (ac- 
G. Garton, Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. cepted). ae etude 
J. Preston & Sons, Meltham, painter. I FIRTH, Halifax, slater and plasterer (accepted) 100 0 O 
OLDHAM. care Halifax, painter é 4 3 ‘ Meee ate peal « 
For Building Three Villas, Queen’s Road, Oldham. Mr. A. 
BANKS, Architect. ST. IVES. 
E. STEPHENSON (accepted). For Construction of Cattle Markets, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 
Fourteen whole tenders were received. Mr. E. W. Ropes, Architect, St. Teens ; 
ROLLES BY. Bray, Yarmouth Pog EGE I SAD AC Ge 
For Building Twelve Cottages, Rollesby. Messrs. HEwitt & S. & W., Pattinson, Sleaford : . : « 14,3030 0 
BANHAM, Architects, Io Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. Page, Buckden F - ‘ » 13,815 0 @ 
Springall, Yarmouth . : ; : é S004 00 VO Wm. Wade, St. Neots ; «43726 So, <0 
Barnard, Gorleston . ; : ‘ : OR AGO. 4 un. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds + 13,447 0. O1 
Brock & Son, Alburgh : : d OME IA GL: OD John Greenwood, Mansfield +. 12,674, 0-0 
Bodman, Acle . : : ‘ ‘ : s+ O90 LHOrG G. E. Mills, Cambridge ‘ - 4 p41 2G bbe OO 
Bracey, Yarmouth . : ; : if 15030.N0- G Geo. Henson, Wellingborough setae Sale 3h 3. 6) oO 
BALLS, Caister (accepted eS é a d e* T2001) 110 SO J. P. Broadhurst, March : A eee ETGOO. nO) 0 
Thackray & Son, Huntingdon : ss 1T,§25° 0 .0 
: ‘ STEYNING. ; A. Bunting, Fenstanton -. - 11,493 0 O 
For Building Public Hall, Steyning. Mr. C. DALBy, Architect, Willmott & Sons, Bassingbourn . 11,395 0 Oo 
Steyning. f John Feast, Haddenham > os SOA" 0.4.0: 
H. Terry, Storrington e : ° ° ot 1051 ne Barlow, Rethweil : : ‘ . 11,152 0 0 
W. Taylor, Brighton Po (1302800). Tpiéadley, Cambridge, -. aan 10,998 0 o 
R. Cook, Crawley _ . , ° Eee Thoday & Son, Cambridge : « 10,997 0 0 
W. Watson, Steyning .  . : i fe seied Sage Wm. Saint, Cambridge ‘ ‘ « 10,909, 0 0 
J. Longby, Crawley . so 9758 0/0). J.-P, White, Bedfordaaieicce lo ee 10,873 0 oO 
J. L. Chappell, London . . . OXOn (OO E. Twelvetrees, Biggleswade . : : +) 0,869.) OO 
Curd & Williett, Shoreham ‘ é wep ngig ey ~6 Saint & Sons, St. Ives , ‘ . 10,780 0 0 
Woolgar & Son, Horsham A a = . 865 6 RRO) M. Yarrow, Catnbrniae _ p 4 ; = 9,770 0 Oo 
W. W. Smith, Worthing . ; s . . 829 0 O bifiee 
A. Wright, Worthing : . ‘ ; oie O27 Ale +O 
Peters, “Horsham ¥ ; . T9500 WESTGATE-ON-SEA, 
G. CHALCRAFT, erate (accepted) ‘ - 791 © oO} For the Erection of Stables in St. Mildred’s Road, Westgate- 
er A sae mer meee on-Sea, for Mr. R. T. Jarman. Mr. A. GORDON COLLINS, 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent _ Architect, Westgate-on-Sea, 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by G. elonke, Westgate TR 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for H. Bowman, Ramsgate . . : . Hirai y, 203 O 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 105. 6d. or 215. Exclusive of Stable Fittings, Plumbing, Painting and Glazing. 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880, THE GOLD MEDAL 


In addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS, was awarded to 


Cabinet Builders and Naval Brass Founders, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
London Show -rooms: 40 Holborn Viaduet, E.C. 


The extent, variety, quality, and finish of articles manufactured at this establishment cannot be excelled. 


PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX DOOR SEATS he , HINGES. 


DOUBLE 
j Ironmongers, Builders, and others are 
ACTION, requested to see that the Trade Mark is 


on each Spring, as the Patentees are in- 
formed that spurious imitations of the 


wooo, | ‘CLIMAX SPRING HINGES ” 


are being ‘sold. which have neither the 


2860 
Iron, Brass Brass, Power or Durability of Cart- ; 
pt a 2 Fas, land’s Patent Climax Door Pattern Books, oth full size and Miniature, containing every informa- 


tion, may be obtained through any Merchant or Factor on application. 
Springs and Hinges. | Al Goods for Export ar- carefully packed in Cartoon Boxes, and distinetly 
TS ea sa labelled with orange-coloured labels, bearing our Trade Mark, as above. 


VW, RAMMAGE & GO, {°°eSNauN™") 42 0np BROAD sm 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC. 
VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely beund in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
HARTSHORN’S SELF-ACTING 


SHADE oR BLIND R OLLERS. 


“heads Terms and Full Particulars on application. i 


JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Limited, American Merchants and Factors, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, LONDON, BG; 


ee ee OY ee ee 


ro 
ed et 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Ne en nnn en aaa 


WEST THURROCK. 
For Additions to Board School, West Thurrock. 


George Dunn, Aveley . : . : . £,280 

Goodey & Rist, Barking . ; ‘ : . ,240 
Isaac Davey 2 , , 4 ; § er oG 
Thomas Banks . ‘ , : 103 


Wood, Prentis & Co., Grays 


D 

re) 
o00D000000 
002000000 


Thomson & Son, Grays ; : 154 
W. H. Cutting, West Thurrock . 149 I 
John Brown, Grays. : 146 
J. W. THOMPSON, Grays (accepted) ‘ 131 


WIMBLEDON. 

For the Construction of Small Addition to Sewerage Works, 

with 6-inch Gwynne Centrifugal Pump and other Machinery, 

for the Wimbledon Local Board. 

ILES BRos., Wimbledon Sag ) 
Estimate A - : 


WOOLWICH. 
For Street Improvement Works. Mr. H. O. THOMAS, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Woolwich. 
Millward Street. 
Woodham & Fry, Lewisham. : : . £309 
Marshall, Brighton ; F {0.300 


14,349 9 9 
BATE LO © 


o0o0°0o 


J. Mowlem & RCS: Westminster 3 249 
tr ATELY, Bromley- by-Bow (accepted) - : 3 yZAz 

New Street. 
Marshall, Brighton. : 56°30 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley -by-Bow A THHO . -O 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 2 te. A 3a nO 
WooDHAM & FRY, Lewisham (accepted ) . wo tow S 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. J. WM. TROUNSON, architect, of Penzance, has been 
appointed the district secretary for the West Cornwall Lodges 
of the Independent Order of Good Templars, England. 

THE following are the schemes as sent in under motto in 
ee sa for “the Newhaven Drainage :—“ Sanitary Engi- 
neer,” 8,235/.; ‘“‘ Subsidence,” 7,000/.; “Unique,” 6,630/. 175. 107. ; 
“ Labor Omnia Vinci,” 55622.“ Gravitation,” BG0070" Com- 
plete,” 4,8852. ; “ Palmam,” 4,8480. ; “‘ Fides et Justicia,” 4,055/.; 
“ Omnia Sanitas,” AOROL sc: Economy,” 3,2832. 155. 7a. 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


TELEPHONE No. 499, 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Building Committee of the 
Keighley Mechanics’ Institution was held on Tuesday, for the 
purpose of considering the plans of the new wing which it is 
intended to add to the building. Mr. Mawson, the architect, 
was present, and the alterations suggested by the Clothworkers’ 
Company were agreed to, and it was decided that tenders for 
the work should be obtained at once. 


THE annual report of the National Liberal Land Company 
will be presented to-day (Friday) at the sixth annual meeting. 
The profit and loss account shows an available balance of 
2,657/. 9s. 8d., and the directors recommend that, in addition 
to the interim dividend already paid for the half-year ending 
June 30 last, at the rate of five per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, a dividend at the same rate for the remaining half- 
year be declared and paid, and that the balance, ‘subject to pay- 
ment of directors’ fees, be carried forward. 


AS a result of the break-up of the Steelmakers’ Association’s 
agreement as to prices, the steelmakers of Scotland have re- 
duced their quotations for steel to the extent of 5s. Last year, 
when the steelmakers were pretty full of contracts, the arrange- 
ment amongst makers advanced prices about I5s. per ton. 
This action had the effect of sending several colonial and even 
home orders to German and Belgian makers. As the home 
makers became easier with orders, the Association allowed a 
reduction of prices by 7s. 6¢. per ton, or half of the amount 
advanced. ‘This concession retained several home orders, but 
not the foreign orders. The reduction now of 5s. brings prices 
to within 2s. 6d. of last year’s lowest range, and will allow 
merchants to compete more freely for foreign and colonial 
work, 

MEssrs. WINCH Bros., photographers and fine-art pub- 
lishers, of Colchester, have opened a gallery at 24 Old Bond 
Street, where they have on view a large and very varied collec- 
tion of photographs of the principal “buildings in Europe, and 
architectural details of the same, which w ould be found of very 
great value to architects and students of architecture. The 
series includes a new selection of views of the principal build- 
ings and canals in Venice. They have also a large collection 
of studies of cattle, sheep, horses, ducks, geese, &c., taken 
from life, cloud and wave effects, foregrounds, fruit, flowers, 
yacht studies, &c., all of which would be invaluable to artists. 
Their stock includes a complete collection of photos, direct 
from the originals, of all the old masters and modern paintings 
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in the principal galleries of Europe, all the antique statuary, 
and reproductions of the chief works of the Salon, &c., and 
views of the most picturesque scenery in all parts of England, 
Scotland, Wales, &c., and places of interest in all parts of the 
world. The prices of these photographs, which are particu- 
larly clear and artistically printed, are exceptionally low, and 
an inspection of them will very agreeably and profitably employ 
a spare half-hour. 


AT the next meeting of the Wolverhampton Town Council 
the Streets Committee will bring forward a proposal for paving 
with blue bricks many of the pavements which at present are 
covered only with red ashes. The roads which will be dealt 
with first are the Waterloo Road, Tettenhall Road, Compton 
Road, Bilston Road, Dudley Road, Penn Road, Willenhall 
Road, and Dunstall Road. The work will involve an outlay 
of about 2,500/. 

PLANS for the proposed completion of Emanuel Church, 
Leeds, have just been unanimously adopted by the parishioners 
at a cost of 1,200/., 1,000/. of which is already either promised 
or in hand. .One most important feature of the contemplated 
improvement, viz. that of filling the east window with Munich 
stained glass, has already been completed. The window consists 
of five lights, with a large rose above. The centre compart- 
ment represents the Good Shepherd, the other four divisions 
containing figures of the Evangelists, their emblems being 
introduced in the lower panels, and the pelican under the prin- 
cipal figure. The window has been presented by Miss Pegler 
in memory of her mother, the late Mrs. Chas. Pegler, of Leeds, 
and has been designed and executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 


TABLE Lamps.—The Woodhouse and Rawson Electric 
Supply Company of Great Britain, Limited, have introduced 
an inexpensive, but at the same time substantial and artistic, 
table-lamp. This is designed to meet the requirements of those 
who wish to use incandescent electric lamps for studies, 
lecture-tables, &c., or for the exhibiting and explaining the 


nature of the electric light without having to incur the expense _ 


attached to ordinary installations. They have been designed 
so that they can be readily fixed and taken apart, familiarity 
with electric lighting work not being a necessity. The lamps can 
be lighted from any form of constant battery, but the Woodhouse 
and Rawson Electric Supply Company for Great Britain, Limited, 
recommend the Edco as being the most suited for the purpose. 
They are made in three different styles, either polished cr 
nickelled, brass and green bronze. A neatly-designed switch is 


J. M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


placed very conveniently in a position similar to that occupied’ 
by the regulator of an oil lamp. The base is weighted to insure 
stability, the socket being tapped both outside and inside, so 
that holders can be fitted having either male or female screws. 
Two terminals are placed in the base of the lamp so that the 
connections, which can be readily made, are not obtrusive.. 
We understand that these table lamps can be seen at the 
sample-room of the above company, at 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


THE Eagle Range & Foundry Co., of Catherine Street» 
Birmingham, write :—“In your valuable paper we see you: 
have our name as getting only a certificate of merit for our 
Eagle Range at Sheffield. This is an error—not yours, though, 
but a clerical one of the Jury Committee, and an error they. 
afterwards corrected and sent notice of to the local papers, 
which notice was as follows:—‘The Eagle Range did not 
receive a certificate of merit (the lowest form of commenda-. 
tion), but a Star certificate, which is the highest award in the: 
power of the society to bestow, and which is only given to 
exhibitors who have previously received the society gold medal 
for a similar exhibit.’ ” 


HAVING personally seen the new set of patterns for 1886, 
produced by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., 64 Essex Road, we are. 
struck with the excellence of the designs and colourings 
throughout the entire collection, from the most expensive. 
stamped leather papers to the machine-printed papers. We are. 
glad to find that Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. are doing all they can 
to encourage the art of the present day, instead of falling in 
with the fashion of simply reproducing what has been done im 
the past. We would specially call attention to the designs of 
Mr. Lewis F. Day, who has designed papers for the richest com- 
binations of flocks and metals, and also for quite simple single 
prints, the price of which will be within reach of all. Mr. J. D.. 
Sedding has also designed some very beautiful patterns, which, 
though stamped with great originality, are perfectly suited for 
decorative backgrounds. Miss Kate Faulkner has contributed 
to the set a very pleasing naturalistic decoration, the dado of 
which is a rose trellis. A striking novelty in the collection is a 
Pompeian frieze, by Mr. G. E. Fox (who designed the piano ex- 
hibited by Mr. Alma Tadema at the Inventions Exhibition, and 
which attracted so much attention). This frieze is stamped in 
white relief, with a background painted in Pompeian reds and 
yellow, and has all the-effect of delicate plaster work. “Taking 
the set of patterns as a whole, it is perhaps the most perfect 
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collection that any house has produced in one year. We should 
not forget to mention that we saw in progress a very fine 
stamped leather, or leather-paper, from a design which Mr. 
Walter Crane has just completed for the firm, and which has his 
genius strongly impressed on it. The firm have recently patented 
a process by which any of their papers can be rendered wash- 
able, and they have just published a small book of selected 
patterns treated with the process. The important feature in 
this is that the papers are not rendered glossy, as ordinary 
washable papers, but retain the artistic quality of distemper 
printing. Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. inform us that they have 
arranged to keep stock of their new season’s papers, and there- 
fore there will be no delay of manufacture. 


-MEssrs. HARDMAN, POWELL & Co., metal-workers, of 
King Edward’s Works, Birmingham, have opened London 
offices at 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE LANGTON GRAVING DOCKS. 


AT a meeting .of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board on 
Thursday last week, Mr. Littledale moved a resolution as to 
the construction of the Langton Graving Docks. He said he 
had repeatedly called the Board’s attention to the deficiency of 
depth in the Langton Graving Docks, and had furnished in- 
stances of the inconvenience and expense suffered by steam- 
ship companies in consequence of this defect of construction. 
Within the past few weeks two more cases had occurred. The 
White Star steamer Germanic grounded in the river on the 13th 
of last month. This compelled her to go into a graving dock. 
She was unable to get into the Langton Graving Docks, and 
had to go to Birkenhead. On the 8th inst. the Cunard steamer 
Servia arrived from New York. Owing to an accident she also 
required a graving dock. She should have docked in the 
Alexandra Dock, to discharge her cargo in the company’s 
berth ; but again the Langton Graving Docks were found too 
shallow, and she was obliged to be docked in Birkenhead 
onstead. These were only two out of many instances which had 
;ccurred since the opening of the north docks. After an expendi- 
ure of 221,500/. for the construction of the two Langton Graving 
Docks, it was a most serious matter to find that they were not 
available for the accommodation of the very class of steamers 
for which they were specially designed. This class of steamer 


| 


drew when light from 21 to 22 feet of water; and for all tides 
under 16 feet (which was practically one-half the tides of the 
year) these steamers could not get into the Langton Graving 
Docks, but were compelled to cross over to’ Birkenhead to 
obtain graving accommodation, or else remain without it, It 
was an extraordinary anomaly that, while the size of steamers 
had immensely increased these past twenty-five years, these. 
new graving docks built but four or five years ago were 
nominally 1 foot 9 inches, but actually 2 feet 3 inches, 
shallower than the Birkenhead graving docks built twenty-five 
years ago, and 6 inches shallower than the Huskisson Dock,, 
built thirty-five years ago. This inconvenience would increase, 
and seeing the great expense suffered by steamship companies 
consequent on this defect, he wished to ask the Works Com- 
mittee whether any and what remedy could be devised, with 
the cost thereof, to obviate this defect of construction. 
London (Tilbury), Hull, Cardiff, and other ports were fully 
awake to the necessity of providing deep wet and dry docks, 
and were busy building the same. If Liverpool lagged behind 
trade would undoubtedly gravitate to those ports. 

Mr. Kennedy said he would second the motion for the sake 
of discussion. 

Mr. Jardine maintained that there was no defect in the 
construction of these docks, and that no better graving docks 
were ever constructed ; and this he believed was admitted by 
all who saw them. The docks were designed some years ago 
for a certain depth of water—which the Board at the time 
considered was sufficient—but they were not deep enough for 
the extremely large ships that had lately been constructed. 
An experiment had been made at the Sandon Dock whereby 
the water could be raised 5 feet by means of pumping 
machinery, and the same thing could be done at the Langton 
docks. 

Mr. Laird said the question of depth had been very care- 
fully considered before these graving docks were constructed, 
but the ships which had been built since altered the state of 
things. Deep graving docks for ordinary work were not 
desirable, as there was loss of light in working and of air to 
dry the paint. But now they had seen that there was a possi- 
bility of overcoming the shortness in depth by pumping 
machinery, which could raise the water 5 feet in the dock in 
two ard a half hours. 

After a further short discussion the motion was put to the 
vote, and lost by sixteen votes to one, Mr. Littledale only 
voting for it. 
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THE GREAT ARBITRATION CASE. 


THE case of Kirk & Randall v. The East and West India 
Dock Company has occupied the Queen’s Bench Division for 
a great part of this week. It appears that Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, the contractors, in July 1882 entered into a contract to 
consttuct a tidal basin and dock for the East and West India 
Dock Company at Tilbury. Before this was done the company 
had caused various borings to be made over the ground, and 
these showed the lowest stratum to be clay. The price for 
excavation was to be Is. per cubic yard down to a certain 
depth, and then there was a scale of prices for deeper excava- 
tions, for foundations, and so on. After a large quantity of 
work had been done, and some 300,000/. or 400,000/. had been 
paid, the contractors set up a claim for payments that the engi- 
neer of the company didnot thinkthey were entitled to, the works 
were stopped, and the arbitration clause of the contract was put 
‘in force. Sir Frederick Bramwell was nominated to that office, 
and sat for sixty-five days. At that period the then Sir Farrer 
Herschell moved the Court, on behalf of the Dock Company, 
in form, for a rule to revoke the submission to arbitration, but, 
in substance, it was said that the Court should give a direction 
to the arbitrator as to the course that he should take and the 
evidence that he should receive. The case set up by the con- 
tractors was that the lower stratum turned out to be mud, and 
not clay, that deeper work than was contemplated had to be 
done, and that they were entitled to be paid at higher rates. 
The arbitrator heard evidence upon this footing, but the com- 
pany contended that he was not entitled to do this, and that 
the prices were specifically provided for by the contract. It 
was the Dock Company which stopped the works upon July 16, 
1884, their contention being that the contractors were not 
putting in the quantity of concrete per day that the con- 
tract contemplated. The case for the contractors was that 
they could not do this, for the expected amount of ballast 
was not to be had from the excavations. They further 
contended that the Dock Company were not justified in 
stopping the works ; and they further said that when the con- 
tractors were ejected they had upon the works plant which was 
worth 200,000/. The Court granted a rule nisi some time ago, 
and the matter came on for argument. Sir R. Webster, Mr. 
Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps showed cause against the rule, 
and Sir Henry James, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Kenelm Digby 
supported the rule. Sir R. Webster submitted that no suffi- 
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cient ground was shown for granting this application. Mr. 
Justice Grove said they did not set aside awards upon the 
ground that merely upon a legal argument it could be shown 
that there had been an improper reception or rejection of 
evidence. If it were otherwise no award would stand. Sir R. 
Webster: No; it must be shown that in doing this the 
arbitrator had really refused to exercise his jurisdiction. Even 
the Dock Company did not ask for the revocation of the submis- 
sion ; they asked for a direction to the arbitrator. Mr. Justice 
Grove did not know that they could give any direction, they could 
only say whether or not the submission should be revoked. Mr. 
Justice Stephen : How, in a case like this, could they give a 
direction, when they had not heard the whole case?—Sir R. 
Webster contended that the evidence in question was most 
direct and pertinent; and that it was in consequence of that 
that it was objected to. Mr. Justice Grove said that they would 
hear the other side upon the question whether there was power 
to revoke the submission. Sir H. James argued that if an 
arbitrator misconducted himself, in the legal sense, by an im- 
proper admission or rejection of evidence, then the Court could 
revoke the submission, and combine the order with a direction 
which, if the arbitrator followed, the order to revoke would not 
be carried out. Here the arbitrator had entered upon a course 
which would probably give the contractors 100,000/. more than 
the contract contemplated, and that was, in a legal sense, mis- 
conduct, because his power was limited to the inquiry what was 
due under the contract. 
The judges decided in favour of the contractors. 


LONDON SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


AT the fifth annual general meeting of this Association, held 
last Saturday in their offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, Mr. E. C. 
Robins, F.R.I.B.A., took the chair. Mr. Robins read the report 
of council. The number of members on December 31 was 
stated to be 1,050, which is an increase of 167 upon the number 
borne upon the books on December 31, 1884. The report went 
on to give a long list of country mansions inspected by the 
engineers during the year ; also a list of important buildings in - 
London and the neighbourhood, including, the London Lock 
Hospital ; St. Thomas’s Hospital (part of) ; Grove Hall Asylum, 
Bow ; Bethnal House Asylum, Bethnal Green ;: St. Katherine’s 
Training College, Tottenham ; Cooper’s Hill College, Staines ; 
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and Eton College with all the masters’ houses there. The general 
character of the houses inspected was as insanitary as ever, only 
5 per cent. being found in perfect order, and 9 per cent. (in ad- 
dition) in fairly good order. In 60 per cent. foul air was escaping 
directly into the houses, and in 21 per cent. sewage was partly 
retained underground by leakage or choking of pipes. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said he 
wished to impress upon members, and through them upon 
intending members, that their system was one of “practical test- 
ing. The engineers continued to use the ‘smoke’ rockets ” 
described at the last annual meeting, and found them very 
useful. In 1885 he was informed by the secretary that they had 
used over twelve gross, or about a gross a month, which was 
about six rockets per day divided among the four engineers. 
In addition to that, they had used more than twenty pounds of 
oil of peppermint and cil of cloves, and had applied the water 
test wherever possible, as it was the most satisfactory test of 
all. The difficulty in using it was that no old drain would 
stand it. In all cases of new drains being laid under the super- 
vision of the engineers of the Association, they were tested with 
water before being passed. The smoke rockets used had cost 
the Association close upon 40/,, and the essential oils'about 20/. 

Mr. Timothy Holmes, honorary treasurer, having read his 
report, showing receipts (including balance brought forward) 
2,422/., and expenditure 1,9492, leaving a balance of 4732., 
against which there were outstanding claims about 200/., con- 
gratulated the Association on the progress which had "been 
made, which he had no doubt would have been much more 
rapid but for the very satisfactory state of the public health. 
He alluded in feeling terms to the death of the founder of the 
Association, Professor Fleeming Jenkin, who had been his own 
personal friend. 

Dr. Payne, of St. George’s Hospital, in addressing the 
meeting upon the report, also alluded to the death of Professor 
Jenkin, the founder of this Association, and it might be said 
the inventor of this and all similar associations. He was a 
good engineer, and all his inventions were not only ingenious 
and scientific, but they worked. 

The report having been adopted unanimously, the meeting 
proceeded to the business of electing a council for 1886, and the 
result of the ballot was declared to be that all the outgoing 
members of council were unanimously re-elected, with the 
addition to their number of Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.RS. 

A vote of thanks to the council for their services during the 


past year was carried unanimously. 
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ADAMS & CO., Monk Bridge, 


» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 

> FLUSH LATRINES (for Barracks, Schools, &. 
FLUSH URINALS 
TROUGH CLOSETS. 


robe Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing Arm. 


THE ISTHMUS OF CORINTH CANAL. 


ACCORDING to the last authorisation obtained from the Greek 
Government, the width of the canal on the surface of the water 
will be 22 métres, and of the two entrances 50 to 60 métres. 
There are at the present time about 1,000 workmen employed. 
The sea penetrates now, with a depth of 5 métres, up to a 
distance of about 500 métres from each side of the Isthmus. 
The depth of the canal will be 8 métres. Of the 12,000,000 
cubic métres of earth, which is calculated as tke quantity to be 
dug out of the canal, two and a-half millions have been got out 
up to the present time. From the way the work is carried on, 
it is supposed that it will take five years to complete it. 


FIRE PROTECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN SUBURBS. 


OWING to the imperative need of increased fire protection for 
the suburban districts of the metropolis, and the pressure 
brought to bear by the vestries concerned, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, at their meeting on Friday last, decided to 
order three additional steam fire-engines from Messrs. Shand, 
Mason & Co, It is hoped that when the Bill now before 
Parliament to provide for a higher Fire Brigade rate becomes 
Jaw an increase will be made in the number of fire-escapes in 
the outlying districts. 


THE PENALTY CLAUSE AND ASSIGNEES. 


AN action brought by Messrs. Tailby & Co., builders, Birming- 
ham, against one Thomas Walker, was tried last week at 
Birmingham. ‘The sum claimed was 95¢. 17s., balance of an 
account for the erection of two villa residences at Moseley. 
The plaintiffs’ case was that a contract was entered into between 
the defendant and another builder to erect the houses, and it 
was arranged that they should be finished by November 22, 
1884. In September, however, the builder got into difficulties, 
and on October 14 arrangements were made for the assignment 
of the contract to the plaintiffs, who completed the work in 
April 1885. The terms of the contract were that the certificate 
of the architect, Mr. Sharp, should be final as to the amount to 
be paid under the contract. He gave a certificate in October 
1885, that 952. 17s. was due to Messrs: Tailby & Co. When 
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the defendant was applied to for payment, he demanded from 
the plaintiffs 57 a week for non-completion of the work by 
November 22, 1884, and the amount of this penalty for twenty- 
two weeks came to 11o/., for which defendant counter-claimed. 
Plaintiffs denied that they were bound by the penalty clauses 
of the contract drawn up between defendant and the other 

- builder, and said that the defendant was himself responsible for 
the greater part of the delay in the completion of the work by 
not supplying grates, fittings, &c., for the houses when the 
workmen were ready to fix them. For the defendant it was 
urged that the penalty clause in the contract was binding on 
plaintiff, and that, owing to the houses not being finished at the 
‘time specified, he had lost a considerable sum of money in rent. 
Mr. Justice Mathew said it seemed to him that it would be un- 
reasonable that the contract could have been completed by the 
time specified in the original contract, seeing that Messrs. Tailby 
did not take it over until October. The jury found for the plaintiffs 
‘for 95/. 17s., and judgment for them on the claim and counter- 
claim was entered. 


LIABILITY OF AGENTS FOR BUILDING MATERIALS. 


On Friday last a case was tried before Mr. Justice Wills at 
the Birmingham Assizes, in which the Leamington Brick Com- 
pany sued Thomas Gray, commission agent, to recover 300/,, 
balance of an account for bricks supplied, and also damages 
for the non-acceptance of bricks ordered. Defendant denied 
the purchase of the bricks, alleging that he had acted simply as 
a commission agent; and he also counter-claimed for 30/. 
commission, alleged to be due to him on the sale of bricks. 
Counsel said that defendant appeared to have made it his 
occupation to’interview architects and builders in London, and 
obtain orders for building material. In June 1884 he called 
upon the plaintiff's manager, with the result that the order was 
given which formed the subject of the present action. Mr. 
Mills, manager to the plaintiffs, deposed that in June 1884 the 
defendant-called upon him. In reply to defendant’s inquiries 
he agreed to deliver bricks at Leamington Station at 205. per 
thousand, defendant stating that he had agreed to supply bricks 
for an agricultural hall and a market in London, and that 
about two or three millions would be required. The bricks 
ordered being of a peculiar kind, witness had special moulds 
made and some alterations made to the machinery. Defend- 
ant said that he should be able to take all the bricks they could 


~ General Stationery Stores 


make at the Leamington works. A definite order for half a 
million was given, and that quantity was made during the 
autumn of 1884 and the early part of 1885. The bricks were 
of the kind called semi-dried, and they were of a smaller 
pattern than was generally used. As this kind of brick was 
not in demand, those that were left on the company’s hands 
were not worth 5s. a thousand. In cross-examination the wit- 
ness denied that defendant said anything about commission. 
Some correspondence was put in, and his lordship recom- 
mended counsel on both sides to confer during the evening, 
remarking that the verdict of the jury, if it were asked for, 
would in all probability be in favour of the party whose views 
were supported by the documentary evidence. 

It was announced on Saturday morning that it had been 
decided to take a verdict for 300/., with costs. His lordship 
considered the course adopted a wise one, as the correspond- 
ence left no doubt on his mind as to which side was entitled 
to a verdict. Judgment was entered accordingly. 


THE ACCIDENT AT THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


AN inquest was held in Liverpool on the body of the labourer 
who died from injuries sustained by the collapse of a portion 
of the exhibition building now in course of erection. Mr. 
Henry Sumner, architect, said he was acting for the council of 
the exhibition in the erection of their new building. The 
building was one that had really served a similar purpose last 
year in Antwerp. It originally belonged to a large iron com- 
pany in Belgium, but was purchased, he understood, by Messrs. 
Simpson & Wood, an English firm, for re-erection at the 
Shipperies Exhibition ground in Edge Lane. The re-erection 
was to have been completed by March 1. The building 
was being put up on alternative conditions, the first conditien 
being that of rental, and the second being the question of pur- 
chasing it afterwards. Messrs. Holme & King, the contractors 
for the brickwork, had contracted independently of Messrs. 
Simpson & Wood, the contractors for the ironwork. All was 
being done more or less under the supervision of witness. 


Timmins & Pirrie were sub-contractors for the ironwork under - 


Simpson & Wood. At the portion of the building that fell 
there was a slight lowering of the land. Witness had been in 
the habit of visiting the ground daily, and had been upon the 
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ground when the accident happened. He was there early in 
the morning, and at about four o’clock, shortly before the acci- 
dent happened. Up to that time he had been quite satisfied 
with the foundations, the brickwork, and allthat had been done 
in that department. He was satisfied that they had gone down 
to a perfectly solid foundation. The brickwork, he considered, 

was in all respects quite capable of carrying any weight. The 
permanent flooring had been partially laid above the brickwork. 

About nine or ten columns had fallen in the catastrophe, most 
of them in a north-easterly direction... There was a partial 
roofing up in the parts that fell. Witness examined the condition 
of things on the same evening. In the morning when witness 
saw it the men were putting up the principals on one part of the 
roof, erecting columns, and connecting them with the girders. 
One column, if placed perpendicularly, could have been made 
to stand by. itself; but when placed they were immediately 
stayed, not being expected to bear pressure except from above. 
All that was being done appeared to him to have been done 
with prudence, and he saw nothing that struck him as being 
insecure. In its character and design he considered the iron- 
work to be quite superior for the purpose in view, the quality of 
the iron and the construction of the building being both good. 
The appearance of the a¢édris, so far as he could form an 
opinion upon it, very much confirmed his opinion as to the 
strength of the material. As to whether the immediate cause 
of the accident was connected with the foundation, brickwork, 
or upper part, he felt certain that no inherent defect in either 
was such as to cause an accident. Having seen the building 
after the accident, he should judge that it was up in the roof 
that the accident had originated. He could not, however, point 
to any positive cause as to how it happened ; it appeared an 
unexplainable accident. A building of this sort gained strength 
as it advanced. The portion of the building that had fallen 
was not so self-supporting as other portions which were further 
advanced. To his knowledge he believed the whole building 
was being carefully “shored” and put together. There was no 
particular wind on the day of the accident, and witness did not 
think that the railway trains in the neighbourhood would shake 
the ground in any appreciable degree. Witness did not know 
how many men were employed on the ground at the time of 
the occurrence. It was in the minds of some that the building 
might remain up permanently; indeed, he had not himself 
considered it as a temporary erection. The more permanent, 
therefore, it was intended to be, there was naturally the more 
need for substantially supervising the whole arrangements ; 


BRYANT, Pl 


WIS AND 


and, thinking on it since, he did not feel that they could 
improve their methods in the construction of the building. 


Including the humber employed in tipping clay, &c., there would 


be one thousand men employed on the job, most of these being 
Liverpool men. The Antwerp Exhibition, from which the 
rob had been transferred to the Shipperies, closed i in October 
ast 

Mr. Francis Fox, one of the engineers of the Mersey Tunnel, 
was then called. 

Mr. Leslie stated that the witness had prepared a report 
upon the catastrophe. 

The report of Mr. Fox to the chairman and the committee 
of the exhibition read as follows :—As requested by you, through 
your solicitors, Messrs. J. & H. Gregory & Leslie, I have 
investigated the matter of the recent accident which occurred 
to a portion of the roof of the main building for the forthcoming 
exhibition. As I was not called upon to form an opinion as to 
the probable cause of the disaster until the 22nd inst., which 
was six days after the occurrence, by which time the débris had 
been removed, my report assumes a more or less negative 
character. Not having been a witness to the accident or 
cognisant of the exact condition of the part that fell, I can only 
speak positively as to the design of the ironwork superstructure 
as a whole, and the brickwork foundations. After a careful 
examination of the drawings placed at my disposal by your 
architect, Mr. Sumner, and ‘of the material already erected and 
that lying on the ground, the roof is, in my opinion, well 
designed, and in every way suitable for the purpose. The 
proportions of the various component parts have been scien- 
tifically worked out, and the details of the joints and connections 
are thoroughly satisfactory. The iron, as evidenced by the 
manner.in which it has been buckled and twisted by the 
accident, is of good quality. I am of opinion that, con- 
sidered as a compiete structure, and finished in accord- 
ance with the plans, the roof is soundly designed, and the 
failure of a portion cannot be attributed to the design. 
I may add that sufficient proof of this lies in the 
fact that the building has been already tried at Antwerp for a. 
period of twelve months, where it was exposed both to violent 
winds and snow in considerable quantity. There is no 
evidence to show that it has deteriorated whilst there, or 
suffered in consequence of being taken down and transhipped. 
It appears to me to have been carefully preserved, and its re- 
disposition has not interfered with the strength of the structure. 
I have, so far as the conditions allowed, examined the brickwork 
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piers, and they show no sign of movement. The piers are, I am 
informed, in all cases carried down to the solid ground, and 
increased strength has been provided proportionate to the 
varying depths. The load upon the piers at the time of the 
accident was very small, and when the entire structure is com- 
plete, they will even then be loaded to an amount of only one- 
fourth of the weight that could safely be placed upon them. All 
the ropes and lifting tackle appear to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. As regards the temporary strutting to the roof I am not 
able to express any opinion as to the “portion that has fallen ; 
but, assuming it to be similar to that in the remaining portion, I 
think it is sufficient. As an additional precaution in case of the 
breakage of any of the lifting tackle, I should suggest that cross 
timber bracing should be temporarily fixed between the prin- 
cipals, care being taken that the strutting should not be fixed, 
as is often the case in similar structures, as to allow of a 
“parallel” motion taking place. Taking all matters into con- 
sideration, I am therefore of opinion that the disaster was 
the result of an accident during the erection, and beyond the 
control of those in charge of the work. 

Mr. Fox, then, in answer to questions from the Coroner, said 
that the erection of a roof was an exceedingly delicate opera- 
tion. He should say that, until properly stayed, ironwork was 
more dangerous than wood. 

The Coroner: Can you give us any idea of the probable 
cause of the accident? 

Witness: The principals which connect the pillars cross- 
wise are exceedingly elastic until they are fixed, and until they 
are actually fixed and “strutted” into their places they are in 


a somewhat dangerous position, and have often been the cause | 


of similar accidents. I should think that some accident hap- 
pened to one of the principals. I think it speaks volumes for 
the remainder of the work that it has stood, because it has 
been subjected to very great strain. 


Witness, in continuation, said it was quite possible that the | 


fixing of the end of an unfixed girder would affect the prin- 
cipals. He thought the design of the roof was excellent, and 


| could prevent. 


have come to that conclusion, and I know of no error what- 
had evidently been the design of a man who thoroughly under- | 


stood his work. Cast iron had of late years fallen into some | 
disrepute in this class of building, but the columns used in this 


building were wrought iron. 


By Mr. Leslie: Witness said that unfortunately there had | 


been many accidents to iron roofs where it had been impossible 
to trace the precise cause. 
Henry Miller Ashcroft, whose employment was that of roof- 


fixing, said he had been engaged in fixing the roof in question. 
At the time the portion of the building fell he was on the top 
of a girder in the second span. He was superintending the 
men. The first he saw of any mishap was in noticing a prin- 
cipal “ buckling” in the span next to him. This was a quarter 
of an hour before the building fell. By “ buckling” he meant 
one side of the principal falling in. Immediately’on noticing it 
he descended, and directed the men to do so also. They then 
shored the principal with a pole, and, thinking it was all right, 
he told the men to get on the roof again. After that he only 
remembered hearing a crash and seeing the column opposite to 
him falling. He could only account for the principal buckling 
by acolumn giving way in the corner and causing the roof to 
shake. ‘There were two shores against it, and he considered it 
sufficiently shored. He did not think that the buckling of @ 
principal that had nine ‘‘purlins” on each side would pull 
down aroof. The principal buckled after the column gave. It 
was supposed to have been fixed then. The roof fell from the 
end opposite to where he was. . 
Mr. Fox, recalled, said he had not seen the last witnes 


| before, but what he stated had confirmed his opinion as to the 


cause of the accident. : 

By.a Juryman: The accident could easily have happened if 
the iron columns had been securely fixed. In many cases 
witness and others had fixed these principals on the top of 
massive walls in which there were no principals, yet accidents 
had happened. It was due to the principals. 

After evidence had been given by some of the workmen,. 
the Coroner asked Mr. Leslie, who represented the Exhibition 
council, if there was any more information which could be 
given. 

Mr. Leslie: We have carefully inquired into the matter, and 


_ have come to the conclusion that: we cannot find out how, the: 


accident happened at all. We are of opinion that it must have: 
occurred through one of those mishaps which no precaution 
We have gone into the matter thoroughly, and 


ever. 
After an absence of more than an hour the foreman 
asked if a verdict of twelve out of the thirteen jurymen 


| would be accepted ? 


. The Coroner replied in the affirmative, and the foreman 
said that the unanimous ‘finding of twelve was that of ‘ Acci- 
dental death, through the fall of the building, but from what 
cause there was not sufficient evidence to show.” 
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@ bility. They are perfectly sharp and clear and full of detail, In colour they cannot be distinguished from Portland Stone, 
String Courses and Mouldings in most artistic designs. 


Works and Office: CROFT, near LEICESTER. 


{WOOD BLOCK FLOORING AND WOOD PAVING 


ame EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN AT LOW PRICES. BLOCKS ONLY OR LAID COMPLETE, 
Speciality—London Board School Blocks out of 18in. x 3 x3 per lls. 3d. per 100, delivered in London, or laid complete at 
exceptionally low prices. PQLING BOARDS, sold per fathom, from 4 ft. up to 6 ft, in length, at very low prices, Please write for our Price List. 


| FOSEPE DRAPER. Steam Saw Mills, Drapers’ Wharf, 
WELLINGTON ROAD, BATTERSEA BRIDGE, S.W. 


THE BRISTOL —TAUNTON’S 488i" SAFES, JAMES BARWELL, 
WAGON WORKS CO., Ld. DOORS & FRAMES FOR STRONG CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER 


4 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 
—f] ROOMS, DEED BOXES, ETC. 
BreLSs TOL. == 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Makers of CARTS, WAGONS, VANS, Hi 3. & J, TAUNTON, 


PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS. 
NEW PEALS hung on the most ap. 
+ 4s LGRAVE WORKS, 
DRAYS, &c., of all descriptions, 1 Ne FET Pe She 
For Builders, Contractors, and other purposes, me 


roved principles. - 
- "Cracked pelle oh cre 
Estimates supplied on application 
Church and School Bells of variou 
sizes kept in stock. 
12 Laurence Pountney Lane, Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of a 


Write for cetalene. tt * eae ay most compre- MERE = peal of Eight Bells to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire: 
ee aaeeEs OLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARO ‘CT. | ‘We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, andone 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 7ilt Lettered price 13s, 6d. { that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction. The bells 


London Office :—8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W, Offize : 175 Stran i, London. 8.4. often heard at a distance of four miles.” 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 


INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED te WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 


NG LAID. THROUGHOUT THE, KINGDOM. 
2. PATTERNS, 


DIK 


ae i 
Blocks prepared and treated « Fohiongh various stages edale heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised. and fastened to hard 
Ce 


floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 
mpound. which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on appiicacon. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. d 
SHOW ROOMS—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, B.C. } LONDON. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURN ER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Sisfory of Art. 


In Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris, 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
iShowing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling each; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each, 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO. 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Oatalogues forwarded free of charge. Al] inde of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & sb Stores. 


i alas 


Printed by SPOTTISWOOLE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published bv the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,atthe Office, No. 175 Strand © ., London. 
; riday, March 5, 1886. 


LONDON, MARCH 12, 1886. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment 7s frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter 6 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


il 20.—Designs are required for the 
Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. T.° F. Harvey, Surveyor to the Local Board, 71 High 
‘Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of I00/., 75/7, and 50/7. Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


SHADWELL.—-March 31.—Plansare invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—March 13.—For Construction of Small Conser- 
-vatory, Furnace, Potting-shed, &c. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Archi- 
tect, Alnwick. 

ASHBURTON.—March 23.—For Iron Castings and Works 
in Connection with the Water Supply. Mr. E. Ellis, Engineer, 
Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

Ayr.—March 24.—For Building Cottage and Boundary 
Walls, Laying Pipes, Constructing Tanks, Filters, &c. Mr. J. 
‘Wilson, C.E., Greenock, 

Batu.—For Building Orchestra, Victoria Park. The Town 
‘Clerk, Bath. 

BEAUMARIS. — March 29.— For Building Slaughterhouse. 
Mr. T. Jones, C.E., Town’s End, Beaumaris. 

BIDEFORD. Beara 16. ay Building Infirmary. Mr. G. 
Wilson, Architect, Bridge Buildings, Bideford. 

BISHOPSTEIG NTON.— March 16.—For Construction of 
Works of Water Supply. Mr. S. Segar, Surveyor, Devon 
Square, Newton Abbot. 

BooTLre.—March 13.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
‘The Borough Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

BriGG.—March 20.—For Construction of Gasholder. 
A. Dougall, Engineer, British Gasworks, Hull. 

BRIGHOUSE. —March 18.—For Building Central Drapery 
Soe Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brig- 
nouse, 


Mr. 


Mr.: 


CARLISLE.—For Construction of Subsiding Reservoir, 
Filters, &c. Mr. J. Hepworth, Engineer, Gas and Water 
Offices, Carlisle. 


CHESTER.—March 22.—For Construction of Gasholder. 
Mr. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Roodee Station, 
Chester. 


CHOBHAM.—March 19.—For Additions to House at Hale- 
bourn. Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market 
Street, Guildford. 

COLNE.—March 29.--For South Main Intercepting Sewer, 
Flushing Tanks, &c. Mr. H. Bancroft, C.E., 83 Moseley 
Street, Manchester. 

COMPTON GIFFORD.—March 16.—For Enlarging Water 
Tank and Laying Water Main. Mr, J. C. Inglis, C.E., 13 
Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 


Conway.—March 19.—For Additions to Workhouse. Mr. 
T. B. Farrington, Architect, Municipal Offices, Conway. 
COVENTRY.—March 31.—For Sinking Well, &c. Messrs. 


T. & C. Hawksley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 


CROMER.—March 22.—For Stoneware and Iron Sewers, 
and Outfall Sewer with Iron Screw Piles. Mr. J. C. Melliss, 
C.E., 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


DARWEN.—March 19.—For Roofing at Spring Vale Mill, 
The Darwen Paper Mill Company, Spring Vale, Darwen. 


DEwsBuRY.—March 17.—For Building Shops, Offices, &c. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 


DEWSBURY.—March 20.—For Building Town Depot. Mr, 
J. L. Fox, Architect, Woodlands Grove, Dewsbury. 


ELLENGROVE.—March 18.—For Wrought-iron or Steel 
Girders for Railway Bridge. Mr. J. Cartmell, Engineer, Mary- 
port. 

FARNHAM.—March 31.—For Construction of Gasholder 
and Tank. Mr. A. Upward, C.E., 5 Little Smith Street, West- 
minster. 

FENTON.—March 24.—For Building Cemetery Chapels. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

GORLESTON.—March 20.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

GREYSTONES, Co. WICKLOW.—March 21.—For Building 
Presbyterian Church. Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A., The Manse, 
Bray. 

HALIFAX.—March 13.—For Building Four Houses. 
Joseph Wilson, Architect, Queen’s Road, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 13.—For Additions to Residence. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 

HANLEY.— March 16.—For Repairs, Re-pewing, and other 
Works, Bethesda Chapel. Mr. W. Hill, Architect, 11 Park 
Square, Leeds. 

HARROGATE.—March 19.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Starbeck. Mr. T. B. Wilson, Architect, 12 East Stigay 
Leeds. 

HaAvYLE.—March 30.—For Building Church of St. ine 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, London. 

HEBDEN Eso Ay ee 20.—For enaanted of Works 
of Water Supply, Providing Iron Pipes, Valves, &c. Mr. W. 
Calvert, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Bridge Street, Hebden 
Bridge. 

HECKMONDWIKE. — March 12.— For Building Dwelling- 
house. Mr. A. E. Rhodes, Architect,- Union Street, Heck- 
mondwike. 


Mr. 
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ILKLEY.— March 18.—For Building Villa. 
Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


IpswicH.—March 17.—For Building Bakers Shop, &c. 
Mr. W. Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. 


KENDAL.—March 19.—For Enlarging Mills. Mr. S, Shaw, 
Architect, Kendal. 


KETTERING.—March 13.—For Building Post Office with 
Master’s Residence and Four Shops and Dwelling-houses. Mr. 
Charles Saunders, Architect, 1 George Street, Kettering. 

KETTERING. — March 17.— For Wrought-iron’ Entrance 
Gates to Cemetery. Mr. J. A. Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street, 
Kettering. 


KIRKINTILLOCK.—March 17.—For Sewer Pipes, &c. (Three 
Miles). Mr. W. R. Copeland, C.E., 146 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 

LAUNCESTON. — March 17.—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Villas. Messrs. Wise & Wise, Architects, Laun- 
ceston. 

LEEDS.—March 15.—For Building Two Houses. 
Wilson & Bailey, Architects, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—March 20—For Transepts, Organ Chamber, and 
Vestries, Emmanuel Church. Mr. J. Kelly, Architect, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—For Rebuilding Premises. 
Architect, Leicester. 


LETTERKENNY.—March 22.—For Supplying  Gasholder. 
Mr. J. Storey, Secretary, Gas Company, Letterkenny. 

LIVERPOO!..—April 1.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers, Toxteth. Mr. John Price, C.E., Survevor, Lark Lane, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

LLANDOVERY.—March 15.—For Building Chapel. 
J. H. Phillips, Architect, 24 Duke Street, Cardiff. 

LONDON.—March 12.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals and Waterclosets, Ludgate Circus and Farringdon 


Mr. S. Robinson, 


Messrs. 


Mr. A. Wakerley, 


Mr. 


LONDON. — March 29.—For Construction of the Lower 
Portions of the Abutments and Two Piers of the proposed 
Tower Bridge. The Specification of the Works, &c., Bill of 
Quantities, with Contract Drawings, may after the 15th be 
seen at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, E.C., and at the 
Office of Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 23 Delahay Street, West- 
minster. 

LowICK, BEAL.—March 31.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Parish Church. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. ° 

Mo?trrraM.—March 15.—For Building Store. 
trial Co-operative Society, Hollingworth. 


NEWTON.—March 15.—For Settling Tanks, &c., and 
Hanson’s Automatic Appliances. Mr. R. Brierley, C.E., Town 
Hall, Newton-le-Willows. 


NorwicH.—March 18.—For Supplying and Fixing Iron 


The Indus- 


Tank (2,500 gallons) with Girders, at the Workhouse. Mr. J. B.. 
Pearce, Architect, Surrey Street, Norwich. . 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Pulling Down Block of Premises, Mr.. 
J. Howitt, Architect, Nottingham. 

OLDHAM.—March 13.—For Extension of Vulcan Ironworks. 
Mr. A. H. Wright, Architect, 13 Albert Street, Oldham. 

OLDHAM.— March 13.—For Building Store. -Mr. A. Banks, 
Architect, 46 Union Street, Oldham. 

OLDHAM.— March 22.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
Wild, Collins & Wild, Architects, Oldham. 


PENZANCE.—March 29.—For Building Art Museum. 
H. White, Architect, 1 Parade Passage, Penzance. 


PONTYPRIDD.—March 12.—For Building Masonic Hall. 
Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, Guildhall Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

PRESTON.—March 16.—For Enlarging Goods Warehouse. 
Mr. S. B. Worthington, Engineer, Exchange Station, Man- 
chester. : 

RADCLIFFE —For Building House. Messrs. 


Mr. 


Sellers & 
Street. The Engineer to the Commissioners of Sewers, Guild- 
hall, E.C. 


LONDON.—March 16.—For Supply of Roofing, Wrought- 
iron Plates, Galvanised Iron, Corrugated Iron Sheets, Cast- 
iron Pipes, &c., for the South Indian Railway. Mr. H. W. 
Notman, 55 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 


RAMSGATE.—March 12.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (9,314 feet). Mr. W. C. Barley, C-E.; Harbour 
Street, Ramsgate. 


RoOATH.—March 20.—For Rebuilding Royal Oak Inn. 
J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


R. ADAMS, 


‘7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


| INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in © 
cleaning windows tlirough sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United:'Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed, Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as scon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 


Mr. 
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Barnstaple . ° . ‘ ' . Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . 7 ° a » dayior Bros., Builuers. 

Belfast and 10 miles round : . W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 2 « (©, Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

Bournemouth and 10 miles round . H.W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. lifracombe . rs tae ° - W. Jones, 4. Osborne Road. 

Brighton aud 8 miles round : . Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, Leeds and 5milesround . - « John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Bristol and 20 miles round, and ‘ Liverpool . . 4 ° - . Hvan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 


Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 

Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round A 
Danaee and 30 miles round 
Hdinburgh . 5 ° ° 
Exeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltentan 


Miles Street. 
J.Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


- Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s, 

« J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. Newton Abbott and 10 mil’es round 

. Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. Nottingham and 15 miles round 

‘ Readivg and 5 miles round A 

» W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. Southampton and 7 miles round 

» Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. Sunderland and 10 miles round . 
The Sanitary and Keonomic Association, Torquay and 6 miles round ° 


Ludlow and Leominster . . 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills,southampton, — 


e@eceese 
eee e Bene 


©. W. Watson, Union Streot 
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ROTHERHAM.—March 24.—For Construction of Service 
Reservoir, Pure-water Basin, Engine-house, Boiler-house, TENDERS. 
Chimney-shaft, Engine-man’s Cottage, and Works in connec- ABERDEEN. 
tion, Mr. James Mansergh, Stare DAL Mihi i hash Wrenn teh For Green-house, Victoria Park, Aberdeen. Mr. W. BOULTON, 
Pre es Surveyor, Town House. | 


SALISBURY. — March 12.—For Building. Four Houses. Accepted Tenders. 
Messrs. Botham & Son, C.E., Salisbury. Lowe & Sons, Edinburgh . ¢ j ml £142 0 0 
SALTFLEET 20 leven a 1.—For Sea Sluice, New Cut Cornbrook, Manchester.  . «eS = 
Outfall Channel, Roads, Drainage, Wooden Bridge, &c. Mr. ALDERSHOT. 
iz PM Cm OR Marsden, Surveyor of Sewers, 22 Eastgate, Louth. For Materials, Works, and Lighting, Cavendish Avenue. Mr. 
SOUTHMOLTON.—March 13.—For Building ‘Pair of Villas. W. L. CouLsoNn, Surveyor, Victoria Road, Aldershot. 
Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 19 Cross Street, Barnstaple. Garland, Aldershot : : : 5 + rke ee: 
<emp, ershot - f eeayle wh, 
SPRINGHEAD.—For Building Stable, Coach-house, &c. Mr. RICHARDS, Aldershot (accepted) . f : . 72010 1% 


R. Bower, Architect, Marsden, near Huddersfield. 


S Marek AXMINSTER. 

TALYBRIDGE.—March 22.—For Construction of Gas- | For Enclosing and Fitting-up the Axminster Showyard for the 
holder. Mr. R. Hunter, Engineer, Gas Works, Stalybridge. Devon County Agricultural Association.’ ' Plans and 
STROUD.—March 15.—For Enlargement of Police Station. Quantities by Mr. John L. Winter, Bridgetown, Totnes. 
Mr, J. Medland, County Surveyor, Gloucester. J. H. FoppEn, Ashburton (accepted) . , £714 II 10 
TAUNTON.—March 22.—For Alterations to Post Office. The J. W. Allen, Taunton. wh EATS eg Ais 

Postmaster, Taunton, BANGOR. 


TONYPANDY.—March 15.—For Building Parsonage House. For Alterations to Temporary Lunatic Ward and Additional 


Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Borough Chambers, Sleeping Accommodation, Tramps’ Ward, Union House, 
Cardiff. Bangor. Mr. T. INMAN JONES, La Oa M.S.L, Architect, 
TURTON. 2 March 17.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers Bangor. 


{4,885 yards). Mr. Parkinson, Surveyor, Station Road, Turton. Contragr Non’, 


WAINFLEET HAVEN. —March 19.—For Concrncion of pigsctts Hebe ena acne ; : poe a i 
Staunch and Sea Sluice with Outfall and other Works. Mr. Evan Wiliams Bangor _ : : . 39 11 0 
j. E. Williams, C.E., Witham Office, Boston, Lincolnshire. Hugh Evan, Parididonwen oe 5 ; ; A 36 3 0 

WARKWORTH HARBOUR.—March 22.—For Timber Coal- Henry Griffith, Portdinorwic ! eae Ue 
staith, Iron and Steel Plates, Gearing for Spouts, &c. Messrs. JoHN WILLI AMS, Goetra Bach, Bangor (accepted) 25 10 O 


Meik & Sons, C.E., 6 York Place, Edinburgh. 
WHiItTBY.—March 20.—For Police Station, Robin Hood’s 
Bay. Mr. Walker Stead, C.E., North Riding County Surveyor, 


BARROW. 
For Construction of Sewers (2,200 yards), &c., Barrow-on-Soar. 
Mr. W. E. WOOLLEY, Surveyor, | Loughborough. 


Northallerton. 
WHITECHURCH.——March 27.—For Building Infant School. ieee HA eae: : 4 . £816 ‘ 5 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. T. Barker, Loughborough . j : i 5 920.100 
WINCHESTER.—March 29.—For Constructing Two Bridges A. Taulks, Loughborough A i ‘ F ¢' 665 Oyo 
at St. Cross. Mr. J. Robinson, County Architect, County Hall, R. C. Cordon, Nottingham . ? i ; » 4857 MATS 
Winchester. H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . .. ; . +) 623 40070 
WINDsOR.—March 25.—For Construction of Gasholder. J. Hawley, Ilkeston . , ; : a FOG LOMNO 
Mr. G. Cartland, Secretary, Victoria Street, Windsor. G. T. Todd, Derby .. : : j , & “pIOntO Mo 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three 
Waste Pipes. 

Avoids all Splashing. | Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 
Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | Is easy of Access for Clearance. 

The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


Y ROLE FOUND 
7 OR SPUASE 


Myf Hit NBM The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
|! mg) 2 TU TN and of various sizes. 
etal Le aT Hie DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 
ie aw = THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 


indy sy GE pei 


on Sanitary Matters. 
~ PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. Gd. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


IBELELMAN & IVEY, 


nN urn 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


(OFFICH ONLY) 387 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C,, 


MANUFACTURED 


EDWin LOMB y, SON, a WVWOOD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


ae rth ey lea nba Sort eats ry cca, lr cn alt Ih A eect vate ST A OK Deke Le 
READING CASES FOR THE: nfo yi eadebagbenten mr r= 
Price Two Shillings,—Office: 175 Strand, London, W- * 
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BARMOUTH. 
For Extension of Slipway at Lifeboat Station, Barmouth. Mr. 
T. ROBEKTS, Engineer. 


W. Williams, Barmouth . ° ° 4235-19 0 
H. JONES, Barmouth (accepted) . : ° Pie ey ah oa ©) 
Engineer’s estimate. ; ° : ° edie Sede Ele a 1 


' BARTON STACHY. 
For Rebuilding School; Barton Stacey. Mr. HILLARY, Archi- 


BRADFORD. 3 


For Construction of Bridges, Retaining-walls, and Viaducts,. 


Queen’s Road, Bradford. 
IsAAC WOODIWISS (accepted) . . ° 


£14,990 0 © 


: BRIDLINGTON. 
For Restoring and Reseating Zion Congregational Church, 


tect, Longparish. 
Annett & Son, Andover A A ° 
F. Beale, Andover : 4 - ; 
Pitt & SON, Barton Stacey (acceffed ) 
Arthur Hedge, Whitchurch. .. . 


BOOTLE. 
For Building Infectious Hospital, Bootle. 


T. BRIDGE, JUN., & Co., Bootle (accepted) 


For Stonework, &c., North Park, Bootle. 
SULLIVAN, Bootle (accepted). . 


Lronwork. 
GEE, Liverpool (accepted) ‘ ° 


BRAY. 


Bridlington. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Bridlington 
Quay. 
Clark ooieutt ashore ahi it al nice Dee eae 
i WL412 70-0 Walkington & Bailey . ° : ° . «1 $804 To TNO 
‘ “8380.40. 0 Hudson ° i. ° 5 : 3 i 0 434 1G 0; 
d : 380 re Wie re) Owston e e ° ° ° ° e 9439 OO 
i a! 3764050 Rennard. . : : . 4 : » 349 10 © 
MAINPRIZE (accepted) . ° . . i » 318 0.0 
BUCKHURST HILL. 
£4,648 6 0 For the Erection of Shops, Queen’s Road, Buckhurst Hill. 
2 ? 


LON Gs 


D1xon & Co. (accepted pose ° : ‘ 


Mr. E. C. HOMER, Surveyor, Mansion House Chambers, 


t 


. £3,000 0 © 
CARDIFF. 


For Works to Alexandra Buildings, Moira Terrace, for the: 
Cardiff Land, House, and Investment Corporation. 


Mr.. 


EDWARD H. BRUTON, Architect, 19 Queen Street, Cardiff. 


For Alterations and Additions to Two Houses, Meath Road, Quantities by the Architect. 
Bray, for Mt. Geo. O’B. Kennedy. Mr. P. F. COMBER, Griffiths e : i : x Page . £817. 0, & 
C.E., Architect, 37 College Green, Dublin. Quantities by Davies. z : ‘ ¢ , i i - See eo 
the Architect, Small & Co. : Re Boe ige Me Fb) a 
JAMES KEEGAN, Harmony Row, Dublin (accepted). Gibbon F ; Z : : j , . 40270 oO 
For Rebuilding Portion of Cliftonville House, Bray, co. Wick- ey 7 ; : : " : . ; 654 x0 oo 
low, for Mr. Henry Vincent Jackson, J.P. Mr. P. F. niece , ‘ : $ ; : 5 det ae 
4 y : Thomas F : : : ‘ : =: G2OTO".'o: 
CoMBER, C.E., Architect, 37 College Green, Dublin. Quan- SHEPHARD & SON (accepied) ‘ > DE BHAT IO 
tities by the Architect. rani ; ; . 561 0 e 
Ea Oe hae et a pee 5 ‘DAV LO 2% Architect’s estimate : : . : 6° G7 OA. OF 
enjamin B. Pemberton . : : ‘ PIG rG TO wed oalare 
Andrew B. Breslau, Dublin. . EGR ys ies, PONG O : \ ) 
James Donovan, Dublin. : : c 6 FO$''O. Lo CROYDON. 
Edward Kelly, Sandymount, Dublin . - - 99 © oO| For the Repair of Inglis Road, Croydon. Mr. W. POWELL, 
Samuel L. Stevenson, Kingstown i " 2 MOEESIONLO Borough Surveyor. 
Henry Pemberton, Shanganagh . . : © 95! LOO Marshall, Brighton. : : ° : - £353 12 6 
Thos. Hall & Son, Dublin . Z ? : » 90 0 oO| ‘‘Shuter, Creydon . ‘ : ; ; 3 . 343'19 6 
John Jackson, Dublin . ' p : ; ph BRYA LO RED Farthing, Lorrimer & Co., Wandsworth . «| ROS PT Ae a 
George Tyrrell, Dublin é ; : é eet VSTs HG H. Lake, Croydon : ; ‘ ‘ é a Ban tae s 
B. BRADY, Bray (accepled) . : : : YPOHOy. 12456 W. LANGRIDGE, Croydon (accepted) . : 56298) Ta) .'5 
A : ’ se 9 
gp Pe madly Bug Gonos taba als oom. GRUNDY’S PATENT 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLoyD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 

Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
, Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 


tweneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 

tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 
even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 
Plans (up to _Double-Elephant size), Shorthand, 
and Type Writing 
are quickly a fil 
and cheaply Fl Pa a: 
produced A i | 
by the @ 2s 
in permanent dlack, &c. Very fluid ink, used;with ordinary pen 
aud paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. Used at 
the House of Lords, &. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72 LONDON 
WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 

elonel DOUGLAS writes :—* The Autocopyist answers admir- 
ably. 

W.T. FIELDING :—''T mav say I am simply charmed with the 
Autocopyist, and would not be without it for thrice the money.” 

J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
21 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 

11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. eee accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Mlustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three staraps. Established 1795. 


The Cheap Timber Company 
AS selling three by nine long Yellow Deals, 


square and bright, 2d. per foot run 3; l-inch flooring 8s. per 


square ; 7-8 inch 6s. 6d. ; matched boards, 5s. 1 
Loeton Brides ace ; ards, 1 Crooked Lane, 


Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
WM, WOOLLAMS & C0,, 
. ee wor ay ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Ve FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


For WALLS and FLOORS 


(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 
Wood-joint Pieces, Plugs, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., success- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 


Extensively used by Leading Architects and Contractors’ for 
several years past, H.M. War Department, «xc. 


NoTE.—These fixings take and RETAIN naiis equal to wood. 
They never burn, decay, shrink, nor become loose, aud will carry 
any weight that can be put upon them in a building. References 
and particulars free. 


WRIGHT & CO,, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, S8.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants ; and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingst6n-on-Thames.' | 


WARN-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove,, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms,. 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 


houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 


specification post free on application. : 
TESTIMONIALS. r 

“©9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

“‘Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

‘*To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.’? 

“ 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Srr,—I have now had an opportunity of testing. 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, 


was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it: - 


to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats- 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 
“ R.S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 
“To Mr. John Grundy.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

‘DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the mosi. 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington,, 

Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo} 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
osonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1,— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance. for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.”’ : 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 

Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, | Upper Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CRUDEN. | EDINBURGH. 
For Erection of Furnace Chamber and Fitting-up Hot-water | For Erection of Public Swimming Baths at the Old Infirmary, 
Heating Apparatus at the Parish Church of Cruden. Mr. Edinburgh, ' 
W. Davison, Architect, Ellon. Accepted Fenders, 
Ru owen tere Turner & Sons, mafon *, ; + HA,7245 0, 6 
Woking, Liverpoot . ~ cS {81.415 0 Wright, Binnie & Scott *. : A = » 2,203) 4 OL) 0 
R. Tindall, 1) ae x er one abe oe M‘Kenzie’ & Moncut, engineer . : $ 921.70 0 
te Sond ae . ee 33 ey = ree kas & Serpe plumber 2 s : Sa fe) ‘ 
; 3 if ERY ohn loss, plasterer. e ° ° . 42° 5 
J. TINDALL, Aberdeen (accepted) .” ee enddt5 6 Bell & Son, soitbcks , : 5 ; 498 15. 8 
Mason Work. ~ J. Lamb & Son, slater, ° : . . 201 I5 oO 
J. Stephen, Ellon . : A ‘ ° ey t8aiah [Oo 0 ; 
G. Smith, Port Erroll : ° . > . s4EL{O “oO : Totals es, - 49,758 16 8 
A. ForBEs, Ellon (accepted) . : . ino 38.19 (0 ‘PINEDON. * ; 
nicer ae For Building Three Cottages and Shops at Finedon. 
n J. Ball, Finedon . P : : ; -£587.0 0 
¥or iia ad Dwellings (Block B and C), Barrack J. Harris, Earls Barton : h . é . 575 10 oO 
IMeMONT ecbepied) EIR a te 5: Abbott, Little Harrowden ° ° ‘ ojtm§5orr O° 0 
ae ; ‘ : Ball Bros., Burton Latimer . 3 2 ‘1 S857 5. 6 
Downing Bros., Finedon  . ; 2: 6 
For Erection of a Verandah, or Shelter, in the Courtyard of the : . ; 55 5 
Fire Brigade Station, Clarendon Row, Dublin. Mr. D. J. Nicholas Be i Qabham Y ; Be TE en is 
FREEMAN, City Architect ENSON, Finedon (accepted) . é ez 4750. O88 
J. KIERNAN, Dublin (accepted) ». . « + £244 0 0 FLAMBRO’. 
For House at Flambro’, for Mr. M. Bailey. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, 
EAST GRINSTEAD. Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 
for Paving Works, East Grinstead. Owston & Bailey ’ i : : y ; nee ue 5 
Contract No. 1. Gray. ; : : ‘ : ss 2h0's OF O 
Marshall, Brighton. : . ~ : - £392 16 8 Hall & Bailey A : : : : ~ 20 read 2 oO 
Pledge, East Grinstead . ° : EES FOLO LO FRINTON. i 
Morris, Ashurst Wood (accepted) e ° » 365 9 O| For Drainage in Field Road, Frinton, near Clacton-on-Sea. 
Contract No. 2. Mr..E. C. HOMER, Surveyor 
Marshall, . - : : a A -9FO 0 0 Dixon & Co. : ea ge . ‘ - £445 0 0 
Pledge : , fs . , : . 512 00 N. Walterman . : : - < : on: 300)8,0) 0 
Morkis (accepted) : . aa teh ae 9 A427°-0.'0 W. G. Gillingham “ee AS § - 343 0 © 
Contract No. 2. GLASGOW. 
Marshall ~. : ee at : : 2 . . . Sto 8 2 For Construction of Gasholder at the Tradestown Gasworks, 
Morris : : i A : : . 5930 0 for the Glasgow Corporation. 
PLEDGE (accepted) i é ; : ; . 521 0.0 ] FCLAYTON, Sons & Co., Leeds (accepted) . . £9,000 0 oO 
HADLEY WOOD. 
EDINBURGH. For Building Six Houses on the Beech Hill Park Estate, 
For Painting Old Edinburgh at the International Exhibition, Hadley ‘Wood. Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, (ELRIR BA, Archi- 
E dinburgh. tect, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
MACFARLANE & WALLACE. (accepted). Foster & Dicksee, Rugby : : . £7,050 0 a 


a hl p AF a HI Mm a ee 
SHEFFIELD ROOF U UABLY waco. 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MIL 
' MO OTHER CLAZ/NG CAN. BE WARRANTED: INDESTRUGTI 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER,LIVERPOOL,DONCA ER 8825. 
- 4% -. THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL, HEALTH. EXHIBITTO 
TH 


S ZA a eI ™ BA 
4 | he j a ‘ ve wwe 
‘ ; hile Pea # 
i a B BA a ei § : 
rt ds aby fe Es ‘ 


PATENTEES 


TRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of [RON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid, 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores, 
enn nnn ne SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 

Specially NEAT. ; 
adapted CHEAP. |hiit 


_ oXce ENGINEERS Fi ; IRONFOUNDERS, For OHURCHES, 


USED, 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 


ALWAYS STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, fil 
Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- | pyBrLid BUILDINGS, 
5 USED. gta pen ahs Paty aan or PATENT COILS, and & 
. OVED BOILERS. c. 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Pied: aegtes and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL 18s1. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


11 CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
‘SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 


» 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Se an eens 
KING'S LYNN. LONDON —continzed. 

For Sewerage and Surface Drainage for the Corporation. Mr. | For Painting, Repairs, &c., at the Public Baths and Wash- 
E. G. MAWBEY, Borough Surveyor, King’s Lynn. houses, Endell Street, St. Giles, W.C, Mr. J. WALDRAM, 
' W. H. Brown, King’s Lynn ° : : F559 00 10 Surveyor. Quantities not supplied. 
| J. Wright, Attercliffe . ° ° Gin Eye 7 45 ss Add if : ie if a 
PU HDawes, King’s. Lynn: 3s Gujten ea eh Oat O\. © sien bet Beal Paint 
Joi Spriggs, King’s Lynn ° ° e . 849 7 2 Painting, &c. andcoloured. throughout. 
’ C, T. Dennis, King’s Lynn 3 ; yo2T 7) 0 Ansell . ana . £1,162 £60 £25 
Collisoa Kine Signin ioe See tc wa OO. Hensman 1 (8 i) 9a ay 24 15 20 
BARDELL BROS. (accepted) . . A BRS eo: LO Styles Soh! a! asia cay O98 18 Nil 
For Additions to Cemetery Lodge, King’s Lynn. Mr. E. G. Sykes & Son. ¢ ~ 665 14 TO" 
MAWBEY, Borough Surveyor. Munday & Son. ° « 635 38 eRe eS, 
Thing & Son eo ee ges ial ca ea te aR Benaa aH Mla AOR frees 620 25 Nil 
Teena ee Mend ie ‘ : rs : i pretty! oO GROVER & SON (accepted) eh 3s 34 19 30 
W;. Jarvis : ; 4 x i : io%"78 1a" 10 J. B. Axford (withdrawn) . 520 17 ato) 
R. Dye : " ‘ i } 17E 10 O Surveyor’s estimate . - ',, 650 30 20 
R, Foreman e : : . . . - 170-13 31 For Additions and Alterations to the Workhouse Laundry at 
W.H. Brown. ; ‘ wits : be 7 eae Shoreditch Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor of 
Bardell Bros. : : : . . PMA O30 the Parish of St. L eonard, Shoreditch. Mr. J. WALLACE. 
‘P. H. DAWES (accepted) ; is ; s ET ZO ROO PEGGS, Engineer. 
Engineer’s estimate. : : ; ‘ PANTGO' 0: 6 G. W. Pratt & Co. . : , . E he BRO? OO 
All of King’s Lynn. Walter Jones. MEE isc es eee 
Manlove, Alliott, Fryer & Co. i f x ERE C7 aie he ne 
LONDON. Fraser & Fraser . ’ f ; F Seer a (onate ame, 
For Building Three Shops at Hill Street, Dates Clapton, for Thomas Taylor . 0 es es ee ee 
Mr. Andrew Hart. Mr. plus WALDR AM, Architect. John & F. May . : 2 ; : ; + AGB. O 
Quantities supplied by Mr. H. J. Treadwell. Bradford & Co. . ; ; : ; : : a oe 
Munday & Son... Pigg MO REN ES Beart og hy POSED LvOry : Ne 
J.B. Axford. i ; i ; : 2,575 0 0 Edward Clements & Jeukes ; : ‘ : 283 I0 oO 
Morter . ; : : : : q ile yall aire, Ayres & Co., . ‘ ' ice ley as 
«Ansell ‘ ; ; f i 3 i . 2,400 0 0 THOMAS & TAY LOR (accepted) ; : : «Bh OO 
Shurmur . , : ; : , ( : 2,373 itd Engineer’s estimate. 250.0 0 
Grover & Son . ‘ : : 5 : . 2,137.0 O| For Alterations and Addivions to Ae I Pan 2 Hinchanee Build- 
J. Hicks. ‘ : ; : : : 2 TRESS OO TO ings, Brixton Road, for Mr. A. Philps. Mr. J. W. STEVENS, 
Architect’s estimate . , ; sham PES POCO. Architect, 21 New Bridge Street) B.Com 
_ For the Erection of a Two Horse-power “ Otto” Gas-engine, Salter. +1) Basha O 
Pumps, &c., at the Workhouse, Poland Street, W., for the Pack Bros. . ‘ sigs Pee oak thas qin 
' Guardians of the Westminster Union. Mr. JOHN WAL- LAMPRELL (accepted) . ; 172 0 0 
a RAM, CuEt, For Gasfittings at the Marquis of Anglesea Public- house, 
Was WE Berty & Sons =. . ‘ ° “ PL AEG ail LO Devonshire Street, Lisson Grove. Mr. R.A, LEWCOCK, 
Crossley Bros., Limited 3 : : ° of BBS OO Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Merryweather & Co. . : : ‘ ‘ HOMO <O Winn . ‘ IOS 
Shand, Mason & Co. . : heO8 OO Pewter ing, Counter and Fittings. 
WILKINSON (late Best & Co.) (accepted) : ARS OO Heath . , ; : : 4 f 1 2660 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST,, and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


V7 ETO S ATE: TRORTWIORI GEES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRASS AND IRON WORK ON THE PREMISES. 
Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUN DRY. LOCKS of every description. 

SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 
FRONT VIEW. CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE BACK VIEW. _ 
===" BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for — =| 

FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water, and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


THOMAS BOYLE'S PATENT °sizasr VENTILATORS. 


Pam aI Prices and Estimates on Receipt of Business Card. 


- BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 HOPE Sane 


References in all 
large towns. 


Sanesseene Sool 


Sez es 


FRESAUSZ SAINI 
4 a 


a a 


f : 


i 


@o-- 


an ee 
pH 


a = 


with Bottom falling out, Self- 
pe BUILDERS’ CRAN ES, closing Spring Catch. 
Large Stocks. Send for List. bint eseioaten ss 


; tide es Be 
FOR SALE HIRE ‘OR”- Ht REPURCHASE: Pa Ud abeig ig 


Crane used for Piling. 


~ Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 


| For f 


LONDON — continued. 


For Making-up Carriage-ways and Footways of Streets, Elm Erection of Premises for the London and Provincial Bank- 
Park Estate, Chelsea. Mr. G. R. STRACHAN, Surveyor. ing Co. Mr. HORACE CHESTON, Architect. 
Hindle & Marsh Bat 868 o oO rE. Boyce - , . £3,690 oO 
H.W. Wheeler. 1,818 0 oO C. Conder . 5 3,308 0 O 
Mowlem & Co-. 1,767. 0 O W. Shurmur 3,303 oo 
Trehearne & Co. 1\760' 0 0 Paine Bros. 3, 3300 0 
Turner & Sons’. Lj7257.0° 0 J. Morter . 3,300 0 O 
J. Mears °. 3 r : ws LPO. O Lawrance & Son 351 170 0 
COOKE & Co. (accepted) : 2O9,6710701 © M. Taylor 3,000 0 6 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ : 1740 40: 6 W. Shepherd : . 2,960. a o 
For Works at the City of London Brewery. Mr. J. JEWHURST, For Stables, &c., at Star Pee: Fr satis My B. J. CAPELL, 
Architect. Architect. : 
Langmead & Way : . y . £595 comme) Scrivener & Co. £2,588 0 oO 
Canning & Mullins tea 349 0 o| Holliday & Greenwood 2,233 0 © 
W. Shurmur . 495 0 O W. Shurmur 1,998 6 90 
Wontner Smith 489 0 0 Catmur 1,955 0 0 
Burch & Co. 475.0 0 Jackson & Todd 1,847 0 Oo 
Dixon & Co. 462 0 0 LONG EATON. 
Spencer.& Co. . 450 9 O | For making Two New Streets for the Long Eaton Recreation 
Jackson & Todd . 449 9 O Ground Company, Limited. Mr. J. SHELDON, Surveyor. 
For Making certain Alterations to No. 87 Leadenhall Street, on aca Derby . £766 0 0 
City, for the Egyptian Cigarette Company. Mr. H. IH nae Me or - 749 10 0 
NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’ s Gate. awley, ilkeston 700 0 90 
Cook , : ; : i 5 £441 10 O G. F. Todd, Derby 647 16 0 
Cadten 435 0 0 J. SHORTLAND & Co., Carrington (accepted) 620 0 O 
Bornan & Sons 425 0 0 Surveyor’ s estimate 5 : = - 710%'0 oO 
BRYANT (accepted ) : . . 374.0 0 NEWPORT. 
us lly Butchers, 261 Old Street, E.C. For Building Infants’ School, Boundary Walls, &c., Griffiths- 
eee ae ce aectitees "98 Bishopsgate event town, for the Llanvrechva Upper School Board. Mr. E. 
Within. A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, Newport, Mon, Quantities by 
Vaughan& Brown .. ., - : £74 12° 8 the Architect. 
UWHon , 73,0 0 F. Foster, Abergavenny . ; : £1,350 0 oO 
Steadman 71 6.0 D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 1,126.0 0 
Hodve'& Co. tO a6 W, Linton, Newport , ; 1,095 0 0 
Pavician:: |: . 6917 0 W. Blackburn, Newport > : > £8008 NEO: oO 
Price i HS GA T0010 C. Reed, Newport : ; ' : - 1,045 ,O- a 
ee G. Brind, Maindee eh SARA Sb oe) dot OA ee 
Counter and Pewtering. W. Parfitt, Cwmbran 898 0 o 
Heath . 3 BESO 40 W. Jones & Son, Newport 878 10 o 
Nicholls O12 6 10 Morgan & Evans, Pontypool 876 14 0 
Paddon, junr. 720° 0 W. Price, Newport ‘ 874. 0, oO 
Williamson . TOI 4,0" 10 J. H. Burgoyne, Blaenavon 859 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OGeetiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
SpraGcur’s TABLEs, upon application. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on partiecinn for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarrv. Wilta. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’s. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


Hitt. & HEY, 
Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS | HALIFAX. : 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON'S” VENTILATOR "WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets. Testimonials. &c.. on application. 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman S8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN : 
“CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., ConsHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SPO SCOCOSCSSES ESE SSESOSSSOOSEOSOSSOOOSOSD 


SUE Tes ee 0 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * * * * * * 
*x** * x t SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, lRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PELL PILI LLL LLL LEDS 


GROVER & Co. (#imitea), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
PSPSPS SS SCSSSSSCSPSSSSSPCSSSCSCSCPCSCSSPSPOVOCSVOSE; 


NETS SRC OR a I SE 
WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichare so 
much sought after by Architects for iausland Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a:e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor,Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


MAYER & COQ., 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others, 


GRIFFITHS é & SONS 


2 Beg to call attention 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


Under the H.R.H, 
Patronage of THE PRINCB 
H.M. oF 
THE QUEEN. WALES 
H.R.H. (By 
E . 
TRINCH Appointment) 
CONSORT. &c, &e. 


LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS. 


Founded in 1841 for the exclusive production of HIGH-CLARS 
PARQUETRY. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 BAKER STREET, W. 
Works—45 Grove LANe, CAMBERWELL, S.E., where all 
communications, should he addressed. 

S8TRAM WorKS—STRASTFOR 


reduction of ihe pk per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 

Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries 
Mr. MUSCOTT, { Clynderwen R.S.O., South Wales. 


N. B. “Competitions respectfuily declined. 


—e 


1) EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECP, 
Price 2s.—Office : 175 Btrard, I-andon, W.C, . 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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NEWPORT. 


For Proposed New Sailors’ Home, Church and Institute, 
Messrs. W. G. HABER- 


SHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, London, Cardiff, and 


Temple Street, Newport, Mon. 


Newport. 


Church and Institute. 


D.'C. Jones & Co., Gloucester £3,397 
Wm. Church, Bristol . 2,900 
Stevens & Bastow, Bristol tt 2910 
Moulton & Brownsconde, New- 
port. é . E » 2,899 
David Davies, Cardiff . ot 2050 
John Linton, Newport . e * 2,799 
Chas. Miles, Newport . ; 
Wm. M. Blackburn, Newport 2,693 
Wm. Jones & Son, Newport . 2,497 
Wm. Rice, Newport ° a 2,079 


NORTHAMPTON. 


For Construction of Waterworks at Teeton, for Northampton 


Town Council. 

Lovatt & Shaw, Wolverhampton . 
J. Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydfil 
“G. B. Godfrey, Westminster . i 

E.: Gibb, Skipton, Yorks . 

T. Oliver, Horsham, Sussex . : 

W. Scott & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

T. W. Chester, Crawley . . ‘ 

G. Moss, Liverpool . : rE 

Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 

T. Vernon & Co., Westminster 

H. Hilton & Son, Birmingham 

E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland 

Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe 

R. Finnigan, Northampton 

J. T. Wingrove, Northampton 

Lucas & Son, Westminster . 

T. Cosford, Northampton ‘ 


a 


+ = 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), -CORSHAM. 
Summer Dried. Corsham, 
Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 
LONDON DEPOT:—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


BATH 
STONE. 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND S8T., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 


Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, _ 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effects, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 
* Ail at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, tc 
responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


A SIPHAL TE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL,’ 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


15 FISH STREET HILL. 


To Architects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
| WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, 93 cannon srreer, 


Prices on 
application 


TELEPHONE No. 499, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 
&c.. on Application. 


4 {LAWRENCE LANE, E.0. ~- FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


E. Barlow, Rothwell, mason i A : 
J. Buckby, jun., Rothwell, carpenter . ‘ : 
A. Buswell, Rothwell, plumber . . ° : 


NOTTINGHAM. 


For Building Residence, Stabling, Conservatory, &c., Mapperley 
Park, Nottingham. Mr. HARRY GILL, Architect, 7 Cobden 
Chambers, Pelham Street, Nottingham. Quantities by the 


Architect. 
Home. Fle Scott, Nottingham - “5 ‘ < Leno O° oC 
QO) KA BoRB 0. oO J. Chambers, Nottingham)“ ). >} < il Bo eon 0 
oO 1,983 0 Oo Bell & Son, Nottingham . s ‘ : Aibitais 1-0 Yio anes 
0° oO 1,920 0 Oo J. Cooper, Nottingham . 7 ; ° « 2,580 0 O 
Huskinson & Jefferys, Nottingham. ,. » 2,530.0 0 
0! Gi itet{O23,-1,0° © J. J. Adams, Nottingham . > ; x ta 6 ee oe 
O GOu |s:4,890..9-- 0 Moore Bros., Nottingham (accepted), + 2,390 0 O 
one) 1,870 0 0 Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham .” al) ie BI Lae oO 
coe) 1,79t 9 9} For Building Pair of Houses, Alexandra Park, Nottingham. 
o oO 1,795 9 0 Mr. HARRY GILL, Architect, Cobden Chambers, Pelham 
oo 61,895 9 oO Street, Nottingham. 
Oo oO 1,694 0 0 Wooll Bros., Nottingham . : - ei ine £8050 0 
Huskinson & Jefferys, Nottingham . , $* 2900)240;) (0 
Whitton, Nottingham . ° rae ° a? BoODi0.. 0 
Wartnaby, Nottingham ‘ : - : a 772 elo” O 
Evans & WOODCOCK, Nottingham (accepted) . 767 0 O 
. £96,378 18 9 OXBRIDGE. 
. + 81,107 0 ©| For Construction of Bridge at Oxbridge. Mr. J. HALt, 
oy OO). 40 |, O Borough Surveyor, and Mr. W. BURTON, Engineers. 
. «75,997. 0 0 : Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2. 
r . 74049 0 0 J. Davidson ‘ Pr ai £418 070 Z315..0..0 
. . 73,147..9 10 G. Lazonby : . ‘ +. 400.0" OF oa) 0 
; . 70,810 18 6 Johnson & Hanby . . +2 305, dia Bio.” O 
hs 69,238 18 3| ©. Firth . oun te 344 ae 309 0 Oo 
: 63,249 5 2 Pp. W. Dixon 4 3 328%. one TOS O84 
i 63,145 10 6 W. C. Atkinson ees Us «| 305) 18H 142: 3% 4 
; 62,675 0 oO H. Earnshaw , elvis «3007 0 @ 250 9 O 
< 62: Ti; OO J. Sanderson. ° ° oo 204 OL 2 — 
. $59,952 14 6 J. Cooke . ° ° ° o $274 iia 268 0 0 
. 57,045 0 0 E. E. Clephan . : : « +260. .0° 70 I1I0 0 Oo 
OIG © D W. Robinson : : «A242 ue 208132 3 
. © 55,339 
» 49,4560 0 T. Hunt, Contracts.1 and 2, 459/. 75. 4d. 
» 45,123 0 0 ROTHWELL. * 


— | For Building Board Schools, Rothwell. ‘Mr. J. ALFRED 
GoTCcH, Architect, Kettering. 


Accepted Tenders. 

« £640:.0 .o 
23513010 
162-40. 0 


~ 
oe 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


AMC GN Yi 
NZ by Yj 
4 


m | Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 


Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower price delivered 
ex ‘ship’? withinone month. _ 


ar Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on recéipt of 1s. 7de 


BN GRRDINER ca Sows. : ; os 
ALL SHINTS IRONWoRKS. 
= DR SCO: 32 , 
WROT IRONWORK of EvERY KIND, 
_WRof |RON SASHES k CRSEMENTS. 
FIRE PRoor K INSURANCE Doors. 
ECCLESIRSTICRL & DOMESTIC - 
FURNITURE. : 
CrinLogues & ESTIMATES on RPP Licntion. 


Core FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand London, W.C, . 


in stamps. Estimate for ‘t laid complete ”’ on receipt of plan. 


Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floor 
Boards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 


VIGERS BROS., 
Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. a 
Telephone, 3,188. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
Cs 


ings, Deals, & 


ALL KINDS. OF 


MARBLE WORK T0 ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY -PIECES 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Ns 


‘ties 
Re 
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SUPPLEMENT . 
: : RAMSGATE. THOMASTOWN. 
For certain Alterations and Additions to No. 15 Effingham | For Building Dispensary and Medical Officer’s Residence, * 

Street, Ramsgate, for Mr. R. Hodgman. Mr. E. L. ELGAR, Graigue, Thomastown Union. 

Architect, 12 Harbour Street, Ramsgate. P. Sheridan, Parsonstown . ° i Li2e7'o* o 
C. Home . . ; ; ; : ; « £320,;,9) 0 W. K. Cleere, Kilkenny . - ‘ . « 1,275 20 9 
W. H. Port . oe mre 2osnoio | We Walshe, Graigue.) 2M.) Taegoy. OO 
Bee ise ‘ . ° é ° ‘ wtf 284n8 5700 

« Je owell. ° ® e e ° ° ° 275 oO Oo YARMOUTH. 

i i : ; 5 . 4 : : ea é as For Concrete and Granite Footways for the Great Yarmouth 
OR enon i x i : ‘ £ 248 Ln Re ae ABRROTILY: Be AP Ms epaican ee , Borough 

i ; ; eave urveyor. uantities by the ore urveyor 
W. W. MARTIN (accepted) . “ F e Be 240110130 Black, BAA : f : » £4339 ato 
Aw SHAW. Robson, Snaresbrook ° i : . 4,329 7. A 
For Building Nine Houses for Messrs. Cocker & Stott, of G. Walker, Leeds . - ‘ ; - - 3,960 5 5§ 
Bealmoor Street, Shaw. Mr. REUBEN HINCHLIFFE, Archi- Brunton, London. ; : ° or) 397 50,40. 40 
tect, Shaw. Quantities by the Architect. Stuart & Co., Edinburgh . “ : k - 3,610 19 10 
Accepted Tenders. Macleod & Co., Stratford, KE... 5 . - 3,570 0 O 
John Longworth, Shaw, mason. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford . ; : +, 3,400.29 0 
Robert Howarth, Shaw, bricklayer. Mackay, Bradford . wdihose 5. 4aty, sihg hn Leaee 
Joseph Whittaker, Royton, joiner. Marshall, Brighton . : ; . » 3,400 0 0 
Joshua Milne, Shaw, slater and plasterer. Barnard, Great Barmouth , : . » 3,360 0.0 
Alfred Broadbent, Shaw, plumber and painter. Etheridge, Harleston . : : . + 3:225,.0 0 
SHEFFIELD. Wilkinson, Newcastle ; : . “ nd, FOSOie Garon 
For Building the Mappin Art Gallery, Weston, Park. Messrs. ear eae : 5 ; . . : ee Z 3 

ee oN & GrBBs, Architects, St. James’s Row, Shef- Hindley & Wood, Man cheskent ’ ’ . 2,690 0 0 
J. Fidler, Eckington + 4 4 + +£15:358 0 9 Lockwood, Manchester Mebenasemte teri bare os 
Weatarison, Sneed’! sews T7665 GC vo Allison, Sunderlan “d y ee ee 6 i 
H. Brumby, Sheffield ; : ; . 14,6860 0 Duffey & Sons, London anc Great armout 12,367 TO" t2 

‘3 y ‘ ‘. : : 1,639 10°70 
J. & W. Beanland, Bradford . p . y 114/494, 01,0 Bray, Great Yarmouth f 63 
G. Carr, Sheffield... . ; : | 14,300: 0-0 Borough Surveyor’s estimate . ° : ¢ $3,0007 G10 
J. T. Wheat, Sheffield 3 ; 14,300 O O 
Armitage & Hodson, Leeds . : 2 are 14.20" -0..0 ae 
Peters & Son, Rochdale . i a “ . | T4j190 7 Oho For Building Mission Church and Schools, York. Mr. C. 
Armstead & Vasey, Sheffield . i ; Moa d htefuLatotaekes HORNSEY, Architect, 16 Railway Street, York. Quantities 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham 0 15 te bic ukeee Cae Tea 10 by the Architect. 
J. Morton, Sheffield ON aie Beak ae TS, G80 7020 Accepted Tenders. , 
Longden & Son, Sheffield . 4 ° sues. 700 On O W. Biscomb, bricklayer and mason - £804 0 ‘o 
Tomlinson & Son, Sheffield . : ° i 0Cd, 0.40 T. W. Dennison, joiner : . ° . s  34/7- OmO 
Scott Bros., Masborough : Tonite OO J. H. Shouksmith, plumber . . 2 ° - Io5 0 0 
BISSETT & Son, Sheffield (accepted) : Ren Loti Ch gO J. Dodgson, slater : ° . . : o | §4NGF O 
Chambers & Son, Sheffield . z o 14442) Oe O W. T. Walker, ironwork : ° . o2}50; Zep 
Chadwick & Co. Masborough . : . 2030." O20 F. Rawlings & Son, plasterer. é é » 47 10.0 

Ninety-one Tenders received. Bellerby & Son, painter. - . : J 200 ESO 


SHOP FRONTS, HARDWOOD 
BANK, OFFICE AND MUSEUM FITTINGS. 


SHOW CASES, 


Ber Gop cA ty ley eee boi A JAIN 2 EO EDL 3 DTG irers 


LibRARY CASES, 


&c., MANUFACTURED BY 


80-84 GRAY’S INN ROAD, DONDON (%ae"} 


Telegrams, ‘‘SAGE,” London. Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


WORK FIXED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Nee 
WAKEFIELD. aan Riles eee Nae 
For a Rope Race and Extension of the Weaving-shed at | oiners. oe 
ees ches Mills, near Wakefield, for Messrs. Colbeck T. Ward, Wakefield gers : Hee bain 
Bros., Woollen Manufacturers. Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, | E aint. ace Wakefeld ant oO 39 10 0 
G4 Commercial sure) Beas: Thomas W. Cawood, Wakefield. 325 0° 0 Saee.. © 
Masons. Si Aa Charles Brown, Gomersall . .. 314 0 0 34 Ne : 
e Nope Wace. 2 3 200111 fe) 43 
Jaines Tatts, Wakefield... fayo id 9 digs a7 | Nichole Ipbatons, Wakatell =" 3650 Sg a 
Hart & Brier, Dewsbury: « vie oe ae Nie Nis George Elliott, Hanging- Heaton .-3T0%, O40 207 (0 (0 
Henry Scott, Earlsheaton . ie de aie eats 83 181 0 0 Fothercill'é Schofield, Dewsbury 303 0 0 29 0 0 
George F. Hepworth, mete iy esis Ba 7 171 10 oO G,'Crook, Wakefield . . 285 0 0 45,10 7-2 
T. Oldroyd, Ossett S NS Sel ea Garthwaite & mew Dews- 
Samuel Y. North, Batley . 2360.0: Ne 150 0 0 ie , 285 0 © 4o 0 0 
Ed. Chadwick & ‘Sons, Dewsbury: 230°"'0' 6 165 10 Oo ce i. Maeve Dewsbury ; 276 0 0 wig nO 
Mark Scott, Earlsheaton .,., 226 0 © 165 0 0] » Ed. Chadwick & Swine Dewsbury 275 0 0 34. 8 oO 
Andrew Lockwood, Ossett £325 oe ESTO Fe au eee Batley . ; 274 0 0 tere 
vag & Joshua Dews, South Ossett’ 222 I0 0 178 9 Oo i teat Waite ‘Calder Grove, 
. Robinson, Batley ARIIO" NOLO B55) OO! 0 Waoheld s : 265 0 0 31 17 0 
i. Aa Audsley, Dewsbury . eat ote 162 0 O Within “Dwaon Gace (ac. 
Reuben Wainwright, Earlsheaton 21H, .O} 1e 155 9 oO cepted ) i NaN Ba aaa 30 0 0 
iF & G. SUMMERS (accepted) 21i * S246 143 14 0 Peach Bua Batley; ; 516 OBee 35 5 0 
S. S. Baines, Batley 210 0 6 160 0 O Wm. E. Brooke. eccet ‘ . 244 Oe 27.00 
James Hemingway, Ossett 203 SFG 164 2 0 W.&E. Whitehead. Oeee . 234.00 31 10 oO 
George Kitson, Batley-Carr . 200 0 @ 164 0 0 Land We Nettleton, Osser ii . 233.0 0 27.7 ~«0 
Mark Senior, Ossett . + "TOG 19 135 I5 oO ’ 
Plumbers. 
Lronfounders. John Hy. Senior, Batley. AER 8.8 pat Se G0. 0 
J. Bywater & Nephew, Birstall . 110 5 0 rx Thos. Brook, Altofts, Normanton 53 16 0 Say "O 
Saml. Waterhouse, Batley-Carr . I00 16 o ~~ Samuel Atkinson, Thomas Lane .' 51 © Oo 6/150 
J. E. Hainsworth, Dewsbury 98 Oo oO — John Brook, Wakefield ; 2 BOC RO aa 9 0.0 
Wm. Teall, Wakefield , 5 AB ze wis J. Coates & Son, Dewsbury. . 48 2 6 Toe 
Rd. Bradley & Co,, Wakefield . 93 0 © — Ed. Kirk, Wakefield. y 46 08 615 0 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley . Lye s Bs ate Robert Saxton, Batley. -. - 4516 6 6 18 6 
John Downes, Wakefeld Ri PO ae AD ay George Pickard, Dewsbury. . 45 16 0 le 2 
M. Newsome, Sons & Spedding, J. F. Firth, Bivctoll lk ; ee es ap. 710 0 
Dewsbury . oy) BO tare $e) Henry Lister, Birstall . ‘ « y 4ao ee Siac tS, 
Bradley & Craven, Wakefield 89 0 oO ~ John Mellor, Wakefield ; . A pee 6 15" 9 
S. & S. Clark, Batley 89 9 oO pd John Brooke, Heckmondwike . 43 18 0 5:19 0 
Harrison & HaMMonp, Wake- Thomas Armitage, Birstall . . 43 10 9 BOTS eD 
field (accepted) 82 0 0 Tal George W. Jessop, Batley. . 2°10 10". a gNao 58 
as SSS = John Pollard, Ossett . . : 2 9 0 i waa 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the ‘excellent Joshua Snowden, Ossett . F 2: 6 0 0 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by James Walshaw, Batley . -, Gl Tore 611 6 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for HEPWORTH & SPURR, Ossett 
price list. Sample. collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. or 215. (accepted) . . 138 cota 618 o 


Bal ub J. Mi, BOEKBINDER, 


sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
WORKS, 


ERI fa pa eS A Se i 
Charles Street, Islington Green, N. , JOHN N, PE ARCE 


ey raray parece Is STONE CARVIN DESIONS AND _KSECUTES 


PERM : IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. Se CLASS WORK IN THE 
oe CORRECT STYLE, 


Received the SILVER MEDAL at the Designs and Estimates Free of Charge.| =CCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 
Inventions Exhibition. 


The ONLY AWARD given for ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS STAI N ED i GLASS 
DECORATIONS ON GLASS. [DECORATIVE WORK| WINDOWS. 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual — . + 
removal by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of BS Be Heraldic Achievements. 
cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very} SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED 7 - | 


limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 


becomes available in endless variety. GOBELIN TAPESTRY i J RAL DEGORATIONS 
it can be used to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 


in halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In room decoration it can Executed to any Design and Size, at In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 
be applied wherever light effects are required. For the wery moderate Prices. 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


Full particul: ithd d prices, can be obtained Monumental Brasses. 
iculars, with designs and prices, ca; aine A\ Y ¥, lf \ YY, Sa ae 
od apeatil J. M. BOE K BUN DER,) paw ano ceomereicat tea evazina, 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, Decorative Art Studio, STuDIOS :-— 


14 GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 23 24 Gertrude Street, Chelse 
a, S.W. 
LONDON, N.W. 14a ELM STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD Wo.|7° bs sifaa hid obtindkes bn Sopuication, 


x . 
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: __ SUPPLEMENT 
WAKEFIELD—continued. 
fy MON LOWERING A MANCHESTER BRIDGE. 
James Chadwick, Wakefield ee ages 5 Rope Race. | Ay the meeting of the Association of the Manchester Students 
Walter R. Thompson, Dewsbury. 119 0 0 15 10 © | Of the Institution of Civil Engineers, held last week, Mr. James 
‘Thomas Brear, Dewsbury . ETGE1O 0 14 0 o| Henry Lynde, M.Inst.C.E. (president), in the chair, Mr. C. F. 
George Hargreaves, Dewsbury Ii4 Oo I5 © O| Minchin read a paper on “ The Method employed in Lowering 
Watson & Worsnop, Leeds . Ih ta ihe, £5 15 9©| the Irwell Bridge at the Exchange Station.” Mr. Minchin ex- 
souae ne 8 eee Haile 106 18. 0 14 9° © | plained that the bridge is composed of five main wrought-iron 
(accepted) : c y TOA 140le box girders, varying in length from 152 feet to 165 feet 8 inches, 
Re fet Os and from 12 feet 9 inches to 10 feet deep at one end, and from 
Samuel Crawshaw, Batley . 33.0 «0 any 7 feet 2 inches to 6 feet 3} inches at the lowered end. These 
Grange & Cookson, Haclaonte are joined together by cross girders. The floor plates are 
wike . EG ae PICs a “buckled,” and are rivetted to the girders with an ordinary 
Joseph Morton, Cleckheaton 28 0.0 are cover-plate. When the bridge was nearly completed it was 
Pee eee ec moniviks yey, a: i a considered advisable to give it a greater slope by lowering the 
James Riga fo 25 pea ee Cathedral end of it, and the work, which had to be carried out 
ee atrarcall \Nalefeld .. Aba ine ws without interfering with the traffic going over the bridge, was 
John Platts Wakefeld. 23 Ao entrusted to the firm of Messrs. Heenan & Froude, of Man- 
Henry Sanderson, Ossett 22 18 o chester. The estimated loads of the centre girders was 400 
Josiah Oates & Son, Soothill 22 14 0 er tons, on two other girders 300 tons each, and on the remaining 
CARLES DRIVER, Walkeheld (ac- two 150 tons each. These had to be lowered through a space 
cepted). ; oes to. D oa; of 1 feet 4 inches all at the same time without any interference 
Gharles Goodall, Dewsbury . Oa eo — to the pedestrian and carriage traffic over them. It was accom- 
Joseph Reynolds, Wakefield 21 7.6 wand plished by placing under each girder an 18-inch cast-iron cylinder, 
Metcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe. 21 5 ies a! 3 inches thick, resting on wooden piles driven into the bed of the 


river, and filling the cylinder with well-washed dry Southport sand 
to within 1 foot 4 inches of the top of the cylinder. Resting upon 
the sand in the cylinder at its base and receiving the weight 
of the girders at the top, an oak ram was placed which would 


The following comparison of prices will be of interest :— 
Shed built in 1880 by Contracts let in March, size 52 feet 
by 4 inches by 71 feet 4 inches. 


joiners’ contract . -£210 0 0} slide easily within the cylinder. The cylinders were made to 
Slaters’ contract i : - 77 © © | taper inside to the centre of the base, so that the sand might 
{ronfounders’ contract . 76 © ©) have an outlet provided for it to gradually run away. Through 
Plumbers’ contract 54 14 © | the centre of the outlet a 2-inch steel bar was passed with a 
Plasterers’ contract 15 13 © | hole through it of 14 inches in length and 1 inch in width, 


| fitted with a handle and made to act as an ordinary water cock, 
so that the sand could either be kept within the cylinder or 
allowed to run by the turning of the key or handle. Sand has 


Extension of the above Shed by Contests now let, size 
78 feet 6 inches by 71 feet 4 inches, exactly one-half as | 
large again. 


Joiners’ contract . . £260 oO O'| one especial peculiarity when it is thoroughly dry, viz., that if 
Slaters’ contract . . : , . ‘106 0 O. any vertical pressure is applied to it in an enclosed space the 
Ironfounders’ contract . : : : : . 82 0 oO, thrust communicated is not perpendicular but lateral, owing to 
Plumbers’ contract : : : ; : - 38 O oO: awant of cohesion among its particles, and also that under 
Plasterers’ contract 22 10 O these conditions its rate of flow is very regular, and no matter 
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how the experiment may be varied in discharging it always 
falls so as to make a cone, with an angle of 30 degrees. The 
whole of the arrangements for lowering the bridge having been 
completed, at ten o’clock on Monday, November 10, 1884, the 
handles were turned to release the sand in the cylinders and 
the bridge was lowered at the rate of 1 inch in the first five 
minutes. Every now and then operations were suspended, and 
it was closely inspected to see if any parts were unduly strained, 
and at three o’clock on the same day it had been lowered the 
requisite 16 inches, the operation having been concluded most 
satisfactorily without a single hitch anywhere during the 
proceedings. This was the first operation of the kind in Eng- 
land, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE COLLS, shop-front builder, has recently opened 
show-rooms at 203 High Holborn, W.C. The shop front and 
fittings are excellent examples of Mr. Colls’s work, and are 
worthy the inspection of architects. 


THE church of Holy Trinity, Portsea, has just received a 
Munich stained-glass window representing the Adoration of 
the Kings, by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and London. 


MESSRS. GLOVER & Co., Edinburgh, have obtained the con- 
tract for the construction of the reservoir for the new Tansa 
Waterworks, to supply the city of Bombay. It is expected that 
this reservoir, when made, will be among the largest. artificial 
lakes in the world. The contract for the cast-iron pipes for 
these works will be arranged in the course of the present 
month. 


THE new James Watt Wet Dock at Greenock, which has 
cost about 500,000/., and which, with railway expenditure, will 
represent a capital sum of three-quarters of a million, will 
probably be opened in July next. The great warehouses are 
now erected, and the railway connections with the Caledonian 
and Glasgow and South-Western systems nearing completion. 


A NEW photographic art studio has just been opened in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The entrance is from Northumberland 
Street. The hall opens on a wide staircase leading to the 
reception-room and studio. The reception-room is 41 feet by 
12 feet, with double casement windows, so as to prevent sound 
and dust from entering, and has been decorated in a highly 
artistic manner by Messrs. Bainbridge & Co. Leading off 


the reception-room are dressing-rooms, which are handsome 
saloons furnished with excellent taste. A few steps further on 
brings us to the vestibule of the studio, which is glazed with 
tinted cathedral glass, so as to give a subdued effect, and is 
also lighted from the top. On entering the studio we find it 
lofty and cheerful in appearance, and undoubtedly the finest in 
the North of England. Special care has been taken with the 
warming and ventilation, so as to make the studio as comfort- 
able as possible. In addition to the rooms mentioned, there 
are large work and printing rooms above for the execution of 
high- class photography in its varied branches. The work has 
been designed by Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle- on-Tyne, and carried out under his superintendence. 

Messrs. H. & E. J. DALE, scientific instrument makers, 
26 Ludgate Hill, E.C., have just issued an illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of over one hundred pages. The table of 
contents at the end of the volume must be looked at if an idea 
is to be gained of the range covered by the enterprise of this 
firm. Messrs. Dale are agents to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington. Manufacturers of electrical and 
scientific apparatus, they supply any apparatus required to 
illustrate the various text books in use, and minor details are 
also cared for in the way of doing repairs to apparatus, and by 
lending apparatus on hire for lectures, soireés, &c. Space will 
not allow of a general survey of the specialities catalogued, so a 
few particulars must serve the: purpose of a more generah 
indication.” On p. 75 the reader will find the heading electric 
signalling apparatus, lightning conductors, speaking tubes, 
pneumatic bells, burglar alarms, &c.; the details of which, with 
illustrations, fill about thirty pages. These apparatus are 
manufactured for every purpose and every kind of building. 
Among the illustrated lightning conductors will be found a 
woodcut showing an earth plate designed by Mr. J. Colson, 
architect F.R.I.B.A., of Winchester, an important matter, as 
without there is a, good earth connection the best lightning 
conductor would be an element of danger rather than of safety. 
A special circular issued by the firm gives complete specifica- 
tion for lightning conductors for insertion in builders’ quantities, 
&c. Tubes and bells specially suited for use in buildings are 
varied by some particular point of excellence one from the 
other ; for instance, a set of electric bells, each of which is 
distinctly different in tone, has the manifest advantage of telling 
by its tone the particular room in the house whence the call 
has come. The work does not stop here, for the firm have 
carried out at various places fire brigade telegraphs, call bells, 
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and street signals, &c. Electric lighting is also fully arranged 
for. It may be noticed in conclusion that Messrs. Dale manu- 
facture and supply all the requisites for photography, and offer 
the public very complete sets of apparatus, with special oppor- 
tunities for working the now favourite dry-plate process. 


GRANITE SETS vy. WOOD PAVING. 


‘THE relative merits of granite and wood paving were discussed 
last week at the meeting of the Warrington Town Council. 
Alderman Webster moved that Bridge Street should be repaved 
with wood instead of ordinary granite sets. He said he believed 
that the cost would not be more to pave such streets as Bridge 
Street with wood than with sets, and it would be admitted on 
all hands that wood was far more convenient, far more comfort- 
able, and far more noiseless than any other form of pavement 
they could get. The experiment had been made of paving a 
portion of Sankey Street with wood, and he should like to be 
informed of a single complaint against that street. (A Voice: 
Plenty.”) They did not hear any of the inhabitants of that 
street asking that the wood pavement should be taken up, and 
the street paved with sets. He presumed that the cost of the 
granite sets was something like 15s. per square yard. At least 
that was stated on a former occasion. 
The Borough Surveyor said it was considerably less. 
Alderman Webster, continuing, urged that there would be 
no more expense in paving the street with wood than with 
granite. That being the case, he thought it was the duty of the 
Council to agree to try it. When the subject was formerly 
discussed a telegram was read from Birmingham implying that 
wood pavement in that town had been discontinued. He 
(Alderman Webster) had addressed a letter to the Borough 
Surveyor there, and had received a reply to the effect that they 
had about 50,000 square yards of wood pavement in the prin- 
cipal streets in Birmingham, and it was highly appreciated by 
the shopkeepers and professional men. The Corporation had 
been forced by public opinion to use it in tramway extension. 
The wood was first laidin 1873. Could anything, he (Alderman 
Webster) asked, be more conclusive than that? ‘The letter 
went on to state that the work had been completed at a cost of 


9s. 8d. per square yard. Taking that into consideration, he | 
thought.they would find that the laying of wood in the first | 
instance would not be more expensive than sets. It would be | 


BRA 


an infinite advantage to the shopkeepers, and a pleasure to the 
ublic. 

: Mr. Dixon would like to say that he saw the Borough Sur- 
veyor of Birmingham a short time ago, and was told that the 
wood pavement had not been extended. He was further told 
that it was maintained free for. the first two years, and the 
Corporation had to repair it afterwards. Those who had seen 
the wood pavement in Corporation Street, Birmingham, must 
admit the improvement was very great. j 

Mr. Francomb said he went to see Mr. Longdin about the 
matter, and was told that wood pavement and set pavement 
would cost about the same to put down ; but that it would cost 
about three times as much per annum to maintain the wood 
pavement as it would the sets. He also said that the life of the 
wood pavement was very little over one-third of that of the set 
pavement, so that it would be a great cost to the ratepayers to 
introduce any great quantity of wood instead of sets. He was in 
Liverpool a short time ago, and he saw Bold Street paved with 
wood. It was the dirtiest street in the city. He went a little 
distance away, and looked at one of the best-made streets he 
had ever seen in his life, and upon making inquiry he found 
that it was made of macadam. 

Alderman Davies said it was stated that wood pavement 
would cost 9s. 8d. per square yard, but he was told that the 
estimate made out for wood pavement was not more than 8s. 6¢., 


or Is. 2d. less. 


Alderman Webster said he was referring to the cost in 
Birmingham. 

Alderman Davies said the cost of sets would be 6s. per 
square yard, which at the present time was a very low price. 
He might also tell Alderman Webster that it had not been an 
important part of the committee’s argument not to put wood 
pavement in Bridge Street in consequence of the severe 
gradient ; but it had always been on the ground of expenditure. 
From the letter which had been read by Alderman Webster 
from the Borough Surveyor of Birmingham, he saw that the 
Council had been forced to lay down wood pavements. ‘That 
went to show that they were forced against their own judg- 
ment, and it was only brought about by a percentage of the 
people to have the luxury of a wood pavement. A statement 
had been made by the Borough Surveyor, in which he brought 
before their notice the advantages and disadvantages of wood 
and granite pavement. He had shown that the paving of 
Bridge Street would cost with putting in a concrete foundation, 
which was essential in that street, for either wood or granite, 
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6002. To pave with 6-inch wood sets would cost 1,326/, and 
and to pave with 6-inch granite sets, 936/, The life of wood 
pavement might be taken at ten years, and the granite sets at 
twenty, and taking the interest and sinking fund to repay in 
ten years for wood sets it would require the sum of 166. 8s. 10d. 
interest, and foundations 24/., and sanding and repairs 17642, 
making an annual total of 3667 8s. 10d.; as regarded the 
granite sets, taking the interest to be repaid in twenty years, 
69/. 18s. tod. would be required for sinking fund, 247 for 
foundations, jand 25/. for repairs, making an annual total of 
1182. 18s. 1d. That would show that the cost of wood over 
granite paving would be almost double per annum. He had, 
for the information of the Council, had prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor a statement of the cost of macadam, and it was 
shown to be 166/. per annum. The Borough Surveyor had gone 
further into the matter. If the Council allowed Bridge Street 
to be paved with wood, in common fairness they must 
entertain every application that was made for other streets. 
The Borough Surveyor had also prepared a statement showing 
what the maintenance and renewals would cost for the four 
principal streets, based upon the same calculation as Bridge 
Street. From that it appeared that the cost of maintaining 
and renewing Bridge Street from Market Gate to Warrington 
Bridge in wood would be 366/., granite 119. ; Sankey Street, 
from Market Gate to Bank Quay Bridge, wood 560/. 6s. 9¢@, 
granite 186/. 15s. 7¢.; Horsemarket Street, from Market Gate 
to Scotland Road, wood 198/. I9s., granite 66/. Os. 4d. ; Butter- 
market Street, from Market Gate to Scotland Road, wood 
158/. 25: 6¢., granite 54/. 14s. 2d.; making an annual total of 
1,2832. 8s. 3d. for wood, and 424/. 16s. 1d. for granite. After 
hearing those figures, he did not think he should be wrong in 
stating that the Council in adopting what the committee had 
suggested had only acted in the interest of the town. 

Alderman Crosfield thought the matter lay in a nutshell, 
and he considered that Alderman Davies’s figures had settled 
the whole question. It was no use arguing against those figures, 
as 1,200/. against 400/. ought to satisfy the: ratepayers. Alder- 
man Burgess had stated that the shopkeepers of Liverpool paid 
60 per cent. ; but he (Alderman Crosfield) understood that Bold 
Street was made before that resolution was entered upon, and 
since it was passed there had not been a single street paved 
with the wood. 

Alderman Webster having replied, a vote was taken, when 
it was found that there were three votes in favour of wood 
paving and eighteen against it. 
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DRY-PLATE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MANY architects and builders may be interested to know how 
easily photography can now be worked, and what small 
compass the necessary apparatus for taking negatives will 
occupy. In fact, one so small as to go in the pocket can be 
used, and the small negatives can, if wished, at Some future 
time be enlarged. One cause of the wonderful development of 
photography lies in the substitution of the dry plate for the old 
wet plate process. The dry plate is a glass coated with sen- 
sitive emulsion, ready for use without further trouble, which 
can be developed at any length of time after exposure, whereas 
the wet plate is prepared at the time of using, and necessitates 
the use of chemicals, baths, and dishes on the spot where the 


negatives are to be taken. Another great advantage of th© 
dry plate is its extreme sensitiveness, and the short exposure 
needed to obtain a picture, thus avoiding the chance of failure, 

Messrs. Marion & Co., of Soho Square, who have made 
dry-plate photography their speciality, have called our attention 
to their complete sets of apparatus, which in two instances we 
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consider specially adapted for architects and builders because 
of the size and the compact arrangement. One is for taking 
negatives 8} inches by 63 inches, and the illustration herewith 
gives some idea of the apparatus. 


The other set (see illustration No. 2) will take negatives | 
12 inches by Io inches ; consequently the prints would be of a— 


good size and importance in illustration of a building or any 


As we before mentioned, 84 inches by 6} inches or 
12 inches by 10 inches are good sizes and most in request, but 
sometimes it is preferable to work with a Marion metal minia- 
ture camera that gives a negative 2 inches square, and which 
can be carried in the pocket. Afterwards, to get larger prints, 
the negatives can be sent to a professional photographer, or be 
enlarged by the amateur himself. 


These 2-inch negatives might easily be enlarged up to 
12 inches by 10 inches. This plan is adopted to save carrying 
a larger camera and stand, but afterwards comes the trouble 
and expense of enlarging. Illustration No. 3 shows Marion‘s. 


part of a building, or of an estate. Ifa person knows nothing of 


miniature camera. Whilst on the matter, it may be added that 
it is curious that for inexpensive decorative and window purposes, 
photographic transparencies are not more largely employed. 
In using Cowan’s plates it is easy to make the transparencies. 
from ordinary negatives, and the effects are so charming, that 
we fancy it is only a question of time before Cowan’s trans- 
parencies come into popular favour. Those who may think the 
idea worth following can obtain samples from Marion & Co., of 
Soho Square. 


photography, it may be asked, What is the use to him of these 
sets of apparatus? The answer is, that photography now by 
the dry-plate process is simple and easily worked. Any one 
with Marion’s practical guide can learn without much trouble | 
all the manipulations. The advantages of photography—inde- | 
pendent of the pleasure in practising it—to an architect or 
builder is so well known that it would be out of place to speak 
of it here. 
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A BUILDER’S BILL, 


A CASE was tried in the Stoke County Court last week in which 
Mr. John Webb, a builder, of Silverdale, sought to recover 
952. 2s. from Mrs. Boon for alterations and additions to houses. 
It appears that the defendant was the owner of six houses in 
High Street, Silverdale, and on April 1, 1885, she gave instruc- 
tions to the plaintiff to do certain small repairs to an outhouse 
‘belonging to one of the houses. That work was commenced 
almost as soon as the order was given, and it was completed on 
the next day. On April 2, whilst this-work was being done, 
some conversation took place between the plaintiff and the 
defendant as to doing some further work, namely, the paving of 
one of the yards and the erection of a couple of washhouses. 
Some discussion took place about the size and cost, and in the 
course of the conversation the plaintiff told Mrs. Boon that the 
cost would depend on the size of the washhouses. The defen- 
dant made some rough tracing of what he suggested, and Mrs. 
Boon said that it would do very nicely. There the matter 
‘stopped for that day. Subsequently, the plaintiff went to see 
Mrs. Boon, and took with him a pencil sketch of the wash- 
houses, explaining the height and size. Some further conversa- 
tion took place about the cost, and the plaintiff again told 
Mrs. Boon that he could not tell exactly. On the 14th 
of that month the work was commenced, and from that 
moment Mrs. Boon seemed to have interfered with the 
execution of it. When she saw the size, after the founda- 
tions had been dug out, she considered them too small. 
When Mrs. Boon saw the bill she stated she would not 
pay. The plaintiff was obliged to issue a writ. The defence 
‘was that there was an agreement for the work to be done for 
307. The case for the plaintiff was an unqualified contradiction 
of this. Mr. Webb was then called, and in his evidence he 
corroborated the .opening statement of counsel.  Cross- 
examined : He did not tell Mrs. Boon that in no case would 
the cost exceed 30/7. He did not tell her at all what it 
would cost. Mr. Edwin Penn, architect, Stoke, said he went to 
inspect the work, in company with Mr. Lewis, of Newcastle. 
He considered the prices charged for the work fair and reason- 
able. The work appeared to be done in a proper manner. 

The defendant, on being called, said that Mr. Webb stated 
that the cost would be about 30/7. A daughter of the defendant 
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said that the cost of the additions was to have been 302., 
according to the plaintiff’s statement when the work was 
arranged for. Mr. John T. Snape, architect, of the firm of 
Messrs. Chapman & Snape, said that he had inspected the 
premises, and had looked over the extra work done by the 
plaintiff. He considered it to be worth 23/. 145. 6d. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said that builder’s bills 
were the most unpleasant matters he had to deal with in the 
Court. The first question raised in the present action was 
whether there was a contract made or not before the work was 
commenced. He had to look at the probabilities of the case, 
and he considered that the defendant in her position would 
before the work was commenced endeavour to find out what 
her liability would be. The weight of evidence was heavier in 
favour of the defendant than it was for the plaintiff, and he had 
come to the conclusion that there had been an agreement made 
for 30/. He had next to consider the extras, and he considered 
the 252. paid into Court by the defendant sufficient for the 
extra work done by the plaintiff. The verdict would be for the 
defendant. 


SHEFFIELD EXHIBITION. 


WE alluded ina previous issue to the excellence of Messrs. 
John & Joseph Rodgers’s furnished stand at the recent Sheffield 
Exhibition. We accorded general praise, but may now describe 
it a little more in detail, confining ourselves in the present 
number to the bedroom suite. This is of mahogany, and effective 
in style. We may be able.to convey an idea of the suite by 
the illustration of the wardrobe below. It will be noticed that 
the abrupt squareness of the wardrobe is avoided by cutting 
the corners away, and the straight lines of the panels are 
relieved with some very pleasing fretwork. . The washstand 
contrasts well, a rich marble effect in preference to tiles being 
introduced to match the quiet tone of the set. The tables are 
equally recherché. The legs are cabriole in shape, and of good 
design. The chairs are quaint, with rush seats and old-fashioned 
faces. The suite together is particularly pleasing. The idea 
of Messrs. Rodgers has been to produce an artistic, well-made 
suite of bedroom furniture, and the most querulous could 
not complain of the result. The design is excellent, and the 
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BANKS, 
HOTELS. 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 
MANSIONS, 


SNoSIdd ‘SWNISAW 
‘SWATASY ‘STVLIdSOH Od 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO’S LOCKS:— 


The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


BENTLEY PRIORY, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 


ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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work and material equally so. Messrs. John & Joseph Rodgers 
can well compete with the best furnishing houses in the highest 
artistic work, and should commend themselves to our readers 


who are interested in combining excellence in furniture with 
architecture. 

Simultaneous with the Building Exhibition at Sheffield was 
a conversazione in the Cutlers’ Hall, under the auspices of the 


Literary and Philosophical Society of that town. This Society 


from the long list of members, seems to be exceedingly in- 
fluential. Beyond the usual amenities of a conversazione, there 
was an exhibition of handsome pottery, precious stones, and 
manufactures of leading local firms. We were glad to notice 
that Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford, the well-known printers and 
lithographers, of Sheffield, were present in strong force amongst 
the last class. Choice specimens of the firm’s well-known 
class of work in wood-engraving and colour-printing were 
prominent. A staff of engravers were at work, which is cer- 
tainly a practical way of establishing the fact that Messrs. 
Pawson & Brailsford do the best class of work by 
their own staff. Specimens of electrotyping, stereotyping, 
and zincotyping also figured on the firm’s stand. 
copper-plate ruling machine of American invention was exhi- 
bited —the first introduced in the country —and was ad- 
mittedly a great improvement. The firm’s recent activity at 
exhibitions—and their excellent specimens of work—will do a 
great deal towards extending the reputation of the firm to 
that large class of manufacturers of goods requiring illustration, 
who don’t know where to go for the best quality of engraving 
and colour-printing. 

Messrs. Doulton. & Co. were also represented by the well- 
known Doulton ware, English art pottery, Lambeth faience,. 
and the new enriched silicon ware. ‘The Lincrusta Walton Co. 
had an exhibit of usual excellence. 

Messrs. George Wright & Co., of Rotherham, and 155 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, the well-known stove-grate manufac- 
turers, although not represented at the recent Building Exhi- 
bition at Sheffield, are of such standing that any classification 
of the leading local manufactures would be incomplete without 
reference to them. The firm claim to manufacture goods of the 
best design and finish, suitable for architects to specify for 
any residence, however elegant. They, moreover, seek to 
perpetuate the popularity of the old English fire-grate over gas. 
“ Wright’s Patent Bivalve” is said toanswer this purpose. Smoky 
stoves are provided against by this “bivalve,” which is smokeless, 
whether the draught be quick or sluggish, and which, being 
under perfect control, can be regulated according to the draught 
or the state of the thermometer. The great point is—and 
nothing can be more modern—that the action is completely 
under control, and can be adapted either for a slow combustion 
or quick fire. The appearance of the grate is not affected by 
these innovations, neither do we think the price is. The excel- 
lence of Messrs. George Wright & Co.’s work is well repre- 


is the “sweetness and light” of the local community, and, | sented at their extensive show-rooms, 155 Queen Victoria 


R. HOWARD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


+ DONCASTER. > 


Wee oh gheaire 
Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, strictly carried out in Details and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction, and the best work- 
manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
water apparatus. Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, 
Private Residences, &c. Fixed complete in any part of the 
Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866, 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS. 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
Burn from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
he ALaiw Ge SAUCoe Oe ee POINT Ty By 


=~ JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
HARTSHORN’S SELF-ACTING 


SHADE oR BLIND ROLLERS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES?! 


Trade Terms and Full Particulars on application. 


JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Limited, American Merchants and Factors, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, LONDON, E.C. 
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Street, London, where is to be seen a fine display of | combustion at will, is a recent improvement which is claimed 
capital designs in grate-work. Kitchen ranges are also a to insure a cool kitchen and to economise. The grate we 
speciality. A combined open or closed fire-range, with slow | illustrate above has polished brass centre panel, &c., and is 


intended to have ornamental tile panels at sides. It is slow 
il AAA i 


combustion or ordinary fire at pleasure, and has a loose grid 
= a ay in accordance with the principles Mr. Teale so strongly 


UT COO TOC 


nm ss a BE a ae advocates. 


THE IRONWORK OF THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


AT the meeting of the Court of Common Council on the 4th — 
inst., Mr. H. Greene presented a petition from 4,000 citizens 
and ratepayers, stating that they had heard with satisfaction 
the proposal that the new Tower Bridge should be constructed 
of iron produced and manufactured in Great Britain, and, 
believing that such a proposal would greatly benefit and en- 
courage the iron trade of this country, which was at present in 
a state of depression, they petitioned the Court to carry out 
the suggestion. The petitioners were interrogated by many 
members. They denied that their suggestion had any political 
motive. They contended that English iron was the best and 
ought to be used. It would bear a much higher test than 
Belgian or any other foreign manufactured iron, Mr. J. Cox 
asked if the Corporation could find iron of equal strength and 
quality abroad for 10,000/. less, the petitioners proposed that 
they should incur the greater expense for the sake of buying it 
in England? The Chairman thought the question irregular. 
Mr. Deputy Bedford said they came there to ask the Court to 
make, if needs be,a sacrifice in order to keep the working 
people and the trade of this country. The petitioners said they 
did. Mr. Stoneham asked the chairman of the Bridge Com- 
| \ Pe mittee if they did not intend to build the bridge of British iron? 
AMER SUL we The Chairman ruled that the question could not be put at that 
: MMU Tin MET Tn a =i } stage, and he called on Mr. Alderman Isaacs, who had given 
notice of an instruction to the committee that the ironwork 
should be of British iron and manufacture. Mr. Stoneham 
persisted that his question was in order, and moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Court. On a division, this was carried by 74 to 7h, 
and the Court broke up. 
We are informed by Mr. Atkinson, chairman of the Bridge 
House Estates Committee, that the engineer has recommended 
that British iron and steel should be exclusively used in the 
construction of the bridge, and, having regard to the high 
qualities required, it is not anticipated that such a stipulation 
LESLIE will make any difference in the amount of the tenders. 


view THE ELECTROPATHIG 242755¥ BELT. 


Over a quarter of a millim Patients have been successfully treated for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Epilepsy. Paralysis, Indigestion, Constipation, 


Female Complaints, General and local Debility, Functional Disorders, xc. The fullowing are selected from upwards oc 25,000 reports received. ‘Che originals may be seen at the Company’s 
Rooms, 52 OXFORD sTREET, LONDON. W. 


Seen ee ea eeb eer in eos cco Jorioreeee oly SS A 
GOUT. 7 LIVER COMPLAINT. 
“ Completely cured me.”—Major Pakenham, CAN Y OU AFFORD TO DIE 2 *T have no pain now.”—wsr. 7. Smith, 
Armagh. Can you afford to drag on a miserable existence ? can you afford to Tey, Lees, 
HYSTERIA. pay doctors’ bills? when all disorders of the Nervous System, Impaired EPILEPSY. 


“The Belt has done wonders.”—WMrs. M. 


Vitality, and Defective Organic Ac’ion can be speedily, effectually, and “Wonderfully improved.”-—Mrs, God- 
Oriel, Dowlais. ar ay 


win, Andoversford 


LUMBAGO permanently cured by wearing the ELECTROPATHIC Spat), ern SHORTNESS OF BREATH. 
‘“‘Tt has been an untold comfort to me.”— | whieh is guaranteed to restore impaired vital enerey, to invigora e e “< Greatly relieved,_Mrs. C. Frayer, 72 
Miss Hudson, Twyford. debilitated constitution, stimulate the organic pages waoraegs Elm Park: Gardens, 8.W. 
lation, assist digestion, and promptly renew that vital energy the loss o ASTHMA. 
lt prises nti doo eee a3 which is the first symptom of decay. Every man and woman suffering “ Quite left me.”—ddr's. J. Low, Stirling, 
—Dr. C, Lempriere, D.C.L., Senior Fellow, St. from Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Indigestion, Constipation, or any N.B. es ; 
John’s College, Oxford. Disorder of the Nervous System, should at once stop physicking, and send «A woe I. T. ze 
“ Worth Pe aise eer hap ae a P.0.0 or Cheque for 21s. for an ELeCTROPATHIC BELT (post free) and Stokes. Demerara 
Harwich. ees . obtain immediate relief, FEMALE IRREGULARITIES 
; “Quite restored to health.’ — Mrs., § 
ral Pee tg MS wt piste yas oe: i) NO ACID REQUIRED. ieee y, 16 Matilda Street, Burnsbury. 
Pougher, Plymouth. 3 WILL LAST FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
BRONCHITIS. “A new man.”—Mr. | 
“A wonderful change.”—Lev, E Aubrey, | PILES. 
Ystrad, Pontypridd. 


“ Better inevery way.”— Mr. R. Stringer, 
East Bradenham. 


BAD CIRCULATION. 
“Feel like a different person ”’—/John 
Algar, Esq., Campsey Ashe, Wickham 


NEURALGIA. 
“A most complete success.”-—I. A, Lung- 
dale, Esq., Leacroft. 


RHEUMATISM. 
“ Found wonderful rvlief.’—Dr. A. Dresser, 


: Market. 
Norwood 23322 333 sha 4 zi = Ta”. PALPITATION. : 
NERVOUS HEADACHE. —— = fief) > SSS 5# 2 “Quite free.’—Mr. G. Gute, St. Helier, 
“Derived much benett.”’—Mr. Wm. Holt, =e EL SSS y Jersey. 
New Sto fford. PARALYSIS. 


INDIGESTION. 
“Tt has saved me hundreds of pounds. I 
wish I had purchased one before.’—AMr. C. 
ITitchcock, Bicester. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“Very great benefit.” — Mrs. Sharp, 
Maidstone. 
WRITERS’? CRAMP. : 
“A complete cure.’’—Miss #. Hastings, 
Lastbourne. ; 


“My health is quite restored.”—Dr. cf GALVANIC BELT EXTANT . SPINAI WEAKNESS. — 
Bouracier, Garfield House, Burgess Hitl, ‘Rapid improvement.” — Mr. Wi. 


Sussex. 


Wuison, Newspynie, VN B. 


i : i i y ici 5 i i : be consulted 
Vi the Eminent Consulting Medical Electrician, has been specially retained by the Compauy, and muy be 
Rie (wi hout charee), or_all matters relatay to health and the ApBHEE ton of bia: Say sate ee pee 
distances, and those unable to avail themselves of'a persoval consultation, are invited to w g 
| | i j ‘ADVICE Form, which will be forwarded POST FREE, on application to THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque, value 21s., crossed London and County Bank, ‘tHE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52 Sais Street, London, W., undertake to 
forward the ELECTROPATHIC (BATTERY) BELT, as described ubove, for either Lady or Gentleman, tree by post to any part of the United Kingdom. 


os ELECTROPATHY ; o9r HARNESS’ GUIDE TO HEALTH,” will be sent post free on application to the ' 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 
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ART a FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
Gold Medal, Snternational DHealth Exhibition. 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared 


in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 
for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
By KE. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence.. 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


By M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 


ued ee AT IN DL LIN Gr fLIN) DEE PANTHHON, 2 AvP eos 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE REVERIE OF ALBERT|DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS |FIESCHI THE CONSPIRATOR. 
DURER. FOR THE HOLY LAND. | TASSO AND THE PRINCESS. 


By J. JACOB. By G. GUFFENS. From Paintings by 
Size, Thirty-four Inches by Twenty-five Inches. Size. Whitt yecix inches by-Foutentetheren Signor BARZAGHI CATTANEO. 


Priee One Shilling. | Price One Shilling. Each Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent e ‘ } Pi : ; ee tent snl ae HAE Iseh ce 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. Sere Een rere cic d | PoC ne Na Meas MEOeeun | bree Pair, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
WALL PAINTINGS roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. 
STUDIES Single Copies, One Shilling. 
IN THE MAIRIE OF THE THIRTEENTH ‘ Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS. By M. LECOMTE DU NOUY. roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


By M. BOULANGER, Membre de l'Institut. Size, PR eS Meals te Inches. HA R M 0 N Y WE Lco M N G TH E 


Printed in Blue or Brown. 


e| 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
1—THE UNION OF THE ARTS. , oe 
2.—-LEARN, LOVE, LABOUR. roller, Kightpence. NATIONS. 
Size, each Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. By M. CHARLES JOSEPH LAMEIRE. 
3.—PRO Het Shatis 1B 4 THE BARD. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Thirteen and a 
Size, Twenty Inches by Twenty Inches. Saas . Halé Inches. 
pe Ravesh of trae) Two Shillines.and Facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Maillart. Byloes Bannon od: 
Sixpence, or One Shilling each. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. | Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
Free by post, carefully pac ked inside patent Price One Shilling. roller, Eightpence. 


roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


as Sing le Copy, One Shilling and Threepence. parler Gee shilling apdiThreepence: THE FLITCH OF BACO N. 
THE WATCHER. PANELS By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. = Size, Forty, fans es Inches. 
Size, Eighteen a eae Avec by Thirteen N pace apt i ¥ 9 Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
and a 1 ncehes Oo. |. Ou 2Z. a 
Drie Sixpence, 1, Musi: | 1e-Ther Dares: roller, One Shilling and THEOED ECG, 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent] 2, Tragedy. 2. Lyric Poetry. 


al by aaa xe3 Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


and a Half Inches. 


PANELS. Price the Pair, One Shilling. By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent Size, Forty Inches by Sixteen Inches. 
By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. roller, One Shilling and Threepence. Price One Shilling. 
No. 1 No. 2. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


P i ic. . Orpheus. 
Paice vec, | | 2. Pastoral Musto, THE BANQUET. 
3. Symphony. i Mande The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph THE REVENGE { F ATHALIE. 


4. The Ballad. E 
R. 
T By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. By XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirteen and a Half Inches by Eighteen | 

and a Half Inches. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches 
Price the Pair, One Shilling and Sixpence. Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent|Free by post, carefully packed inside patent|Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. roller, One Shilling and Threepence. roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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ComaEe PEDESTAL VASE,” 


JENNINGS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). | 


Registered No. 16,300. S 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down, For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
ts The suggestions as regards. wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.H., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII., and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient’ action. ~Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘‘ JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


La GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ‘* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. S.E. 


ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


ie ehont owns | gone] ee uo | IND Ww PNEUMATIC PENDULU MSs. 
Hie AS Page FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
eeseip seer MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,” Four Stamps. LISTS FRE. 


CROFT GRANITE, BRICK AND CONCRETE 60, 


\llg Sole Makers of the well-known & excellent Croft Granite Setts. Kerbstones & Broken Stone for Macadam. 

ing 9) for Flagging, Kerbs, Mantelpieces, Fonts, Window and Door Sills, Headstones, Wail and Pal- 
hi CROFT ADAMANT isading Copings and Cap Stones, Cisterns, Sinks, and Troughs ; Stepsand Monldingsof any size 

f) and shape; Plain and Coloured Quarries for flooring, gate piers and caps, gate posts, &c., made and supplied by this Company only. 

4) Wire Cut and Pressed Bricks of superior quality. Patent Concrete Tanks as illustrated. Medallions and Panels. The Ornamental 

| Medallions and Panels supplied in this material will be found to be greatly superior to terra-cotta both in appearance and dura- 

Dea Dility. They are perfectly sharp and clear and full of detail. In colour they cannot be distinguished from Portland Stone, 

~ String Courses and Mouldings in most artistic designs. 


Works and Office: CROET, near LEICESTER. 


OCK FLOORING AND WOOD PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN AT LOW PRICES. BLOCKS ONLY OR LAID COMPLETE. 
Speciality—London Board School Blocks out of 18 in. x 3 x3 per 11s. 3d. per 100, delivered in London, or laid complete at 
{ exceptionally low prices. PQLING BOARDS, sold per fathom, from 4 ft. up to 6 ft. in length, at very low prices. Please write for our Price List. 


\ JOSEPH DRAPER, Steam Saw Mills, Drapers’ Wharf, 
MM | WELLINGTON ROAD, BATTERSEA BRIDGE, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOOLS3 & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E,C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,atthe Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C,, London. 
pens Friday, March 12, 1886, 
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LONDON, MARCH 19, 1886 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MERTHYR TypFiL.—April 20.—Designs are required for the 
Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor to the Local Board, 71 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
mear Ivybridge. Premiums of tool, 752, and so/.- Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

SHADWELL.— March 31.—Plansare invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr. 
Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 
‘London Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—For Building Hall for Oldmachar Cathedral. 
Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 34 Bridge Street, Aber- 
deen. 

ABERDEEN.—March 26.—For Additions to Newmacher 
Public School. Mr. J. Russell Mackenzie, 259 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—March 29.—For Granite Causewaying, Trinity 
Quay. Mr, W. Smith, Harbour Engineer, Provost Matthews’ 
‘Quay, Aberdeen. 

ASHBURTON.—March 23—For Iron Castings and Works 
in Connection with the Water Supply. Mr. E. Ellis, Engineer, 
Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

ASTON, NANTWicH.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 
School. Names by March 20 to Mr. J. H. Pickard, Architect, 
Camden House, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Ayr.—March 24.—For Building Cottage and Boundary 
Walls, Laying Pipes, Constructing Tanks, Filters, &c. Mr. J. 
‘Wilson, C.E., Greenock. 

BALLYMACARRET?®.—April 5.—For Erection of School 
Buildings. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 

BEAUMARIS. — March 29.— For Building Slaughterhouse. 
Mr. T. Jones, C.E., Town’s End, Beaumaris. 

BIDEFORD.—April 1.—For Galleries, &c.,to Chapel. Mr. J. 
Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 
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Boston.—April 12.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain 
Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, C.E., Market Place, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Boston.—April 12.—For Building Cattle and Cart Shed 
on Farm for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., 
Market Place, Boston. . 

BRADFORD.—March 22.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
G. C. Gamble, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 

BricG.—March 20.—For Construction of Gasholder. 
A. Dougall, Engineer, British Gasworks, Hull. 

BURNLEY.—March 24.—For Building Two Blocks of Cottage 
Homes. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, Burnley. 

BurRyY.—For Foundations, &c., for St. Mary’s Schools. Mr. 
T. Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, Bury. 

CHESTER.—March 22.—-For Construction of Gasholder. 
Mr. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Roodee Station, 
Chester. 

CHOBHAM.—March 19.—For Additions to House at Hale- 
bourn. Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market 
Street, Guildford. 

COLNE.—March 29.—-For South Main Intercepting Sewer, 
Flushing Tanks, &c. Mr. H. Bancroft, C.E., 83 Moseley 
Street, Manchester. 


Mr. 


CoNway.—March 19.—For Additions to Workhouse. Mr. 
T. B. Farrington, Architect, Municipal Offices, Conway. j 
COVENTRY.—March 31.—For Sinking Well, &c. Messrs. 


T. & C. Hawksley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 
COVENTRY.—April 1.—For Extension of Schools. Mr. H. 
Quick, Architect, 28 Hertford Street, Coventry. 
CROMER.—March 22.—For Stoneware and Iron Sewers, 
and Outfall Sewer with Iron Screw Piles. Mr. J. C. Melliss, 
C.E., 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
DARWEN.—March 19.—For Roofing at Spring Vale Mill. 
The Darwen Paper Mill Company, Spring Vale, Darwen. 


DEwsburRy.—March 20.—For Building Town Depét. Mr. 
J. L. Fox, Architect, Woodlands Grove, Dewsbury. 
DONCASTER.—For Alteration of Bank Premises. Messrs. 


Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan Chambers, Hull. 

EDALE.—For Tower and Spire to Church. Mr. William 
Dawes, Architect, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

ENZzIE.—March 20.—For Building Parish Church. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 225 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

FARNHAM.—March 31.—For Construction of Gasholder 
and Tank. Mr. A. Upward, C.E., 5 Little Smith Street, West- 
miunster. 


ma, GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
ea THIS KITCHENER ccrABTREE's PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in t'e 
~M 


Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


G&S AND NOTE 


| Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
a Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning eutside from inside. 
»  picycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


Ee. @& J. WM. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOF! ST., GLASGOW. 
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FENTON.—March 24.—For Building Cemetery Chapels. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener &.Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

FLEETWOOD.—March 19.—For Construction of Promenade 
with Retaining Walls. The Surveyor to the Commissioners, 
London Street, Fleetwood. 

Fyvig.—March 20.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 

GORLESTON.—-March 20.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

GREYSTONES, Co. WicKtow.—March 21.—For Building 
Presbyterian Church. Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A., The Manse, 
Bray. 

GrimsBy.—April 7.—For Two Sets of 16-inch Three-throw 
Pumps. The Secretary, Waterworks Offices, South St. Mary’s 
Gate, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—March 31.—For Additions to Biscuit Bakery. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—March 19.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Starbeck. Mr. T. B. Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, 
Leeds. 

HAVERHILL.— March 29.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
F. Whitmore, Architect, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate 
Street, B.C. 

HaAYLE.—March 30.—For Building Church of St. Elwyn. 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, London. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—March 20.—For Execution of Works 
of Water Supply, Providing Iron Pipes, Valves, &c. Mr. W. 
Calvert, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Bridge Street, Hebden 
Bridge. : aiken: 

HEREFORD.—March 22.—For Alterations to Free Library 
and Museum. Mr. J. Parker, City Surveyor, Mansion House, 
Hereford. 


Mr. J. 


- KIRKLEATHAM.-—March 24.— For Construction of Brick 


|. Tower, Cast-iron Water Tank, Gas-engine, Pumping, and Lay- 


ing Pipes for Salt-water Supply. Mr. J. Howcroft, Surveyor, 
Local Board Offices, Coatham, Redcar. 

LANIVET.—March 23.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

LARNE.—April 9.—For Additions to Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

LEEDS.—March 23.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. J. 
Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 20.—For Transepts, Organ Chamber, and 
Vestries, Emmanuel Church. Mr. J. Kelly, Architect, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LETTERKENNY.—March 22.—For Supplying Gasholder. 
Mr. J. Storey, Secretary, Gas Company, Letterkenny. 

LIMERICK.—For Spire, Entrance-gates, Boundary-walls, 
&c., to Church, Templebredin. Mr, W. Doolin, M.A., Archi- 
tect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 

LISMORE.—For Additions and Alterations to Headview 
House. Mr. W. Doolin, M.A.,; Architect, 20 Ely Place, 
Dublin. 

LIvERPOOL.—April 1.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers, Toxteth. Mr. John Price, C.E., Surveyor, Lark Lane, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

LoNDON.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. Burrows,, 
10 Palestine Place, Cambridge Heath, E. 

LONDON. — March 29.—For Construction of the Lower 
Portions of the Abutments and Two Piers of the proposed 
Tower Bridge. The Specification of the Works, &c., Bill of 
Quantities, with Contract Drawings, may after the 15th be 
seen at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, E.C., and at the 
Office of Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 23 Delahay Street, West- 
minster. 


Hrywoop.—March 24.—For Rolled and Cast-iron Beams 
for Brewery. Mr. J. L. Mills, Architect, Market Place, 
Heywood. 

HuLu.—March_,31.—For Construction of Iron Railway |, 
Bridge with Masonry Abutments, &c., and Street Improvements. 
Mr. H. Copperthwaite, Engineer, North-Eastern Railway, Hull. 

JARROW.—-March 24,—For Building Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 

KENDAL.—March 19.--For Enlarging Mills. Mr. S. Shaw, 
Architect, Kendal. ; 


A, F, ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


LowIck, BEAL.—March 31.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Parish Church, Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. : 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For Building Baptist Chapel, 
Schools, &c. Mr. James Cubitt, Architect, 2 Broad Street. 
Buildings, E.C. Names to be sent not later than March 20. 

OLDHAM.—March 22,—For Building Board School. Messrs.. 
Wild, Collins & Wild, Architects, Oldham. 

PADSTOW.—March 27.—For Building Institute. Mr. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, Padstow Institute, Cross Street, Padstow. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. . 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


Wn it Obey 


Price £12 19s. 


per pair.: 


UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY v, ST. GEORGE. 


NoOticz# IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Action has been brought by the UNITED 

TELEPHONE COMPANY (LIMITED) against ARTHUR FRENCH ST. GHORGH, of 85 
Chancery Lane, London, Electrical Engineer, for Infringement of Edison’s well-known Patent 
by the Manufacture, Sale, Supply, and Use of the St. George Patent Transmitter; and that, 
on the 3rd day of December inst., Mr. Justice Kay GRANTED an INJUNCTION restraining 
the Defendant until the trial of the Action from further Infringing the said Patent. The 
Public are hereby Cautioned against Purchasing or Using any of the said Transmitters. 
Proceedings will be taken forthwith against any person so Infringing the Plaintiff Com- 


any’s rights. 
AP bi aig By order of the Board, 
THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretary. 


85 Chancery Lane, . 
London, W.C. 


Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.: December 8, 1885. 
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PENZANCE.—March 29.—For Building Art Museum. Mr. 
H, White, Architect, 1 Parade Passage, Penzance. 
PRESTON.—April 1.—For Additions, &c., to St. Saviour’s 


Church, Bamber Bridge. Messrs. Veevers & Myers, Architects, 
15 Chapel Street, Preston. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET.—March 22.—For Rebuilding | 


Premises. Mr. Banister Fletcher, Architect, 29 New Bridge 
Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


RAWMARSH.—March 23.—For Alterations to Parish Church. 
Mr. J. Platts, Architect, High Street, Rawmarsh. 


RIPPONDEN.—March 20.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
James Crawshaw, Architect, Ripponden. 
ROATH.—March 20.—For Rebuilding Royal Oak Inn. Mr. 


J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


ROTHERHAM.—March 24.—For Construction of Service | 
Boiler-house, | 


Reservoir, Pure-water Basin, Engine-house, 
Chimney-shaft, Engine-man’s Cottage, and Works in connec- 
tion. Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

SALTFLEET HAVEN.—April 1.—For Sea Sluice, New Cut 
Outfall Channel, Roads, Drainage, Wooden Bridge, &c. Mr. 
H. L. D. Marsden, Surveyor of Sewers, 22 Eastgate, Louth. 

SHREWSBURY.—For Building House, Kingsland. Messrs. 
Oswell & Smith, Dana Chambers, Shrewsbury. 

SHREWSBURY.—For Alterations and Additions to The 
Poplars, Kingsland. Mr. W. C. Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, 
Shrewsbury. 

SNETTISHAM.—March 25.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
houses, Shops, and Stables. Mr. French, near Station, Snet- 
tisham. 

SOUTHWOLD.—April 5.—For Sinking Temporary Bore Hole 
into Chalk. Messrs. Smith & Austin, C.E., Hereford. 

STAFFORD.—March 31.—For Exterior Painting of Shire 
Hall, County Buildings, &c. Mr. R. Griffiths, County Sur- 
veyor, Stafford. 

STAFFORD.—April 3.—For Exterior Painting and other 
Works, Borough Hall, Wrogge Museum Buildings and Guild- 


| Fullers’ Earth Company. 


| at St. Cross. 
“Winchester. 


TAUNTON.—March 22.—For Alterations to Post Office. The 
Postmaster, Taunton, ° 

WAINFLEET HAVEN.—March 19.—For Construction of 
Staunch and Sea Sluice with Outfall and other Works. Mr. 
J. E. Williams, C.E., Witham Office, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

WAKEFIELD.—March 19.—For Building Twelve Houses. 


| Mr. John Vaughan, Architect, Gaskell Villas, Thornes, Wake- 
field. 


WARKWORTH ‘'HARBOUR.—March 22.—For Timber Coal- 


| staith, Iron and Steel Plates, Gearing for Spouts, &c. Messrs. 
| Meik & Sons, C.E., 6 York Place, Edinburgh. 
WELLOW.—March 27.—For Building Mill-house, with 


Drying-house, Boiler and Engine-house, and Stores for the 
Mr. T. B. Silcock, Surveyor, 
14 Abbey Churchyard, Bath. 

Wuirpy.—March 20,—For Police Station, Robin Hood’s 
Bay. Mr. Walker Stead, C.E., North Riding County Surveyor, 


| Northallerton. 


WHITECHURCH.—-March 27.—For Building Infant School. 


| Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


WIGAN.—March 29.—For Building large Methodist Chapel, 
Platt Bridge. Mr, G. Heaton, Architect, Wigan. 

WINCHESTER.—March 29.—For Constructing Two Bridges 
Mr. J. Robinson, County Architect, County Hall, 


WINDSOR.—March 25.—For Construction of Gasholder. 
Mr. G. Cartland, Secretary, Victoria Street, Windsor. 

WOODBRIDGE.—March 25.—For Building House. 
Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. 


Mr. W. 


TENDERS. 


BANGOR. 
For Additions to the Penrhyn Hall, Bangor, North Wales. 
Mr. HENRY KENNEDY, Architect, Bangor. 


: R. J. Williams, Crescent, Upper Bangor . «£452,.0 © 

hall. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. bei Thomas, Garth, RES. : ~ ° ° icf 0. 9 
ST, ALBANS.—March 24.—For Building Wing to Hospital: H. Evans, Port Dinorwic, Bangor 3 « 330.0 © 
Mr. John Chapple, Torrington Hall, St. Albans. Evan Williams, Garth, Bangor t . sy 420 7a 8 
STALYBRIDGE.—March 22.—For Construction of Gas- ROBERT JONES, Upper Bangor (accepted) . = “321-,O; © 
holder.. Mr. R. Hunter, Engineer, Gas Works, Stalybridge. John Williams, Goetre Bach ; : . av 289,155 O 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &ec., TESTIMONIAL. 


‘ dj BanGon, N. Wales : September 14, 1885. 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. Sirs—I have pleasure in testifying that I haye used Leggott's Silent 
From 5s. each. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, tanlighis, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and ia every case they gave satisfuction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Al 
{ 


mentioned purposes,_I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. x R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 

Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester_Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 

Bradford—H -nry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. 

Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Uo., 24 Bath Street, 

London—Harry Pearce. 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow. {gate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 

e 


a A D ¢ pes HF LING tat 
SHEFFIELD. L )LeROOF UUA LI Uoissicste warez, | 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY:STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ 
‘ NO OTHER CLAZ/NG CAN BE WARRANTED INDESTRUCT/BLE. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER,LIVERPOOL,DONCASTER 1882.3. 
4 . THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S JONES Bc KV VD DURABLE. 
B IMPROVE’ FYPANSION JOINT 7 si ae sete sg pecan EARN 
iON : 
) aa ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, un npamneers 
ALWAYS STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, 
aoe usep, | FAUST ewe su IMERCER EE; | rustic surpines, | SY 


MOST IMPROVED BOILER 


&e. ea 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO, 


11 CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, 'E.c. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Hstimates Wree, Architects’ Specifications specially attended to. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


. ELECTRIC BELLS. 
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ie | | 
| BISHOPSTEIGNTON. BOOTLE— continued. Ik 
hopsteignton. | For Construction of Stone Wall, Pavilion, and Asphalte Walks, 
pu pepo Seas TR eae Gi ag < Iron Palisading, Gates, and Posts, North Park, Bootle- 
ce Chea e Sons te lohesirenie : KAW MGAT HO, 40 cum-Linacre. Mr. W. N. BLarr, Borough Surveyor. 
Shepherd & Son, Collaton Raleighsys sv Nein ine weOOOINS 2 E Stonework. : 
‘Hawkins & Best, Dawlish ‘ ' ; ) 970 0 oO Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, ere . £1,929 4 
Gon Burdon Teionmouth 2.6) 20" Bigg! o in Be Welles s Co, iverieat a . 1,569 0 0 
Jas. Hawkings, Dawlish . ; ; 4 Su BSOu OO W. Quigg, Seaforth cea ' . . 1,460 Ono 
Willey & Co; Exeter r : : . 814.0 0 W. George, Bootle. . : : . » FabyG 50 OO 
E. Johns Dawich ‘ j : ‘ i : 799 15 O T. Bridge, jun. & Co., Bootle . s : Fog (700 ime Oi 8) 
F. W. Araneae Paignton Y 71 0- @ P. Gilbertson, Liverpool ; : ; Pe 15195 (oa G) 
PARKER BROS., Newton Abbot (accepted) , 770 <0. , 0 J. SULLIVAN, Bootle (accepted ) ; : : - 1,140.90 9 
Sue uray Mutley 7 ‘ ; cE a Worrall & Co., Tuebrook Se a 1,079 0 O 
x as fe) (oyuare) ‘ “9 : . ° . e . ; 
J. H. Best & Sercombe, Newton Abbot 704 Falkirk T1on Co, Liverpool ; 230 0 0 
BOOTLE. . omit o., Birmingham . f : 4 
For Building Hospital for the Corporation, Bootle-cum- Newton, Chambers & Cot, Liverpool x 3 840 15 3 
Linacre. Mr. W. N. BLarr, Borough Surveyor. H. GEE, Liverpool (accepted) . : : 0 ee ene 
Thomas Roberts, St. Helen’s . . : £0 050 0 O R. ‘T. Smith & Co., Whitchurch : : a ZO BO ae 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool ° SEL 56 Oi O BRIGHOUSE 
Rairbadge\c Hatch, Sourhpor i i * 59059 9 © | For Building Dwelling-house, Brighouse. Messrs. GEORGE 
Cie Walsh, BOOuS j ; ‘aisthaee ie we HEPwoRT TH & SON, Architects Brighouse. Quantities 
A.C. Thompson, Boord, near Liv erpoel : : Agee fo Teale) by the teeiete ’ : 
Hughes & Stirling, Bootle. ‘ ; aes yet Luke Cocksedge, Brighouse, mason work, 
T. Urmson, Liverpool. 3 : : : ee ig B. Sykes & Sons, Brighouse, carpenter and joiner work. 
Geo. Wilkinson, Bootle . ‘ ‘ : ; ee x 4 Joseph Lawson, Brighouse, plumber and glazier work. 
Frederick Roberts, Wate ; h , at Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse, plaster work. 
‘Thomas Spencer, Aintree . ‘ ; i j 4,789 sa William Naylor, Brighouse, painter. 
aye. & | Bekrigee ‘S fc th ; i ae : . James Smithies, Bradford, slater. 
. C, & J. Eskrigge, Seaforth . ; : Pig 
Thomas Toul, Liverpool : , ; : 4,709 0.0 DONCASTER. 
Raffle & Campbell, Liverpool . . . . 4,700 O ©O| For Construction of Sewer (i,o00 yards). Messrs. BRUNDELL, 
Walter Musker, Bootle. . . . SI AS ATM SiMMONS & BRUNDELL, Engineers, Prince’s St., Doncaster. 
Mulholland & Son, Crosby . . . OTS” 3020 S. Clarke, Chesterfield : ? ‘ F £538 gies 
Samuel Webster, Bootle. . . + + 4664 0 0 Kenington & Garth, Sheffield . . ~. .« 585 15 10 
James Holme, Seaforth . : . & . 4,630 0 0 A. Ward, Doncaster . : i c : » bee O 
Bell & Burine, Bootle ° ° . . . 4,620 Co} Be 6) Robinson & Outram, Hull . is x 3 -. 509 8 4 
Sinclair Bros., Bootle . 414,593 0.0 J. Furnival, Doncaster. ; : : ‘ . ABRs rO")-0 
T. BRIDGE, J UN. & & Co., Bootle (accepted . 4548 “0 0°} “C. Dobb, Rotherham 4 5.7... 5 4 a eee 
= = — SS F. Mather, Hull . ; : ; A : ce AS ee EO sO 
1 ; . Barrass, Barnsley . c 5 i CPAs 2r-O 
Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill H. 5B ’ 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & B. Roberts, Openshaw : : : : ‘ 446 i ns 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. R. E. J. Holmes, Shirland . 4 5 : me 
Agents, MA’ ['THEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park Athron Bros. & Gill, Doncaster . ; 6h 2Ot eos 10, 
Basin, N.W. [Apvt. ARNOLD & SON, Doncaster (accepted) F VEO TOU 


N BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, bie bil OH Entirely New Construction throushout, WILLIAM HALFORD 
GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, For Sale for Hive, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, TC London, W : Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free (The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Co.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Works—TIVERTON ROAD, HX ETER. 
PR Sate US Carrently Written and 


London Drawing Office Te atcoay . SEMI-PRISM” LENS 


ARCHITECT URA L STUDIO Shakespeare Steam Printing And other Pavement Lights, 


Works, 
ere cca ae COLMORE ROW, Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. ii” BIRMINGHAM,| 4 Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. Lights. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. = WM, W 0 0 [ LA M S & C 0,, 
Ottice Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


IGINAL MAKERS OF 


Perspectives, either in Etching or Colour, can 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


still be received. = PATENT EMBOSSED M. & ie 


Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 
REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
FLOCKS. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- No Travellers Employed. p ATENT 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, > Souk ADpDREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Pians (up to Double-Hlephant size), Shorthand, | Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health : . 
~ and Type Writing Exhibition, 1884. S ‘ ti Exhibiti re 
are suiehty P . . ARROWSMIT ES ee eae ee xhibition, 
y : 33 ondon 
; Byes. aE SOLID PARQUET FLOORS s 
in permanent black, &c. Very fluid ink, used with ordinary pen : "= ‘Bore pe aes HIGHEST A WA RD, BRONZE MEDA L. 
and paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. Used a iw 


the House of Lords, &. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72 LONDON 
WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 
Colgnel DOUGLAS writes :—** The Autocopyist answers admir- 
ably. 
W.T. Freipixe :—“*I mav say Iam (simply charmed with the 
Autocopyist, and would not be without it for thrice the money.”’ 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original pany se of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 


Not Veneered, 
PATENTED, 
Also Quarter-inch 


THICK, for Surrounds 
f of Carpets. 


References t to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. 


| 
Fi | Contracts for all kinds 


of Joinery, Painting, 2, WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C., 


Decorating, &e. 


No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795, No. 80 NEW BOND STREET, London, W. And at WARRINGTON, 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 
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HALIFAX. 


FENTON. 
For Building St. Michael’s Mission Church, Fenton, Stoke- | For Building Four Houses, Halifax. Mr. JosEpH WILSON, 


on-Trent. Messrs. THos. Lewis & Son, Architects, Architect, Halifax. Quantities not supplied. 

Newcastle, Staffs. Quantities by the Architects. Masons. 

R. Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent . 5 (28,308 1O 0 Foster . ; : ; . : ; . £4000 oO 

H. A. Wetton, Fenton ; : - ee a OO; Oma Robinson . ; : : : A ; ». JOO Oe” O 

A. P. Cotterill, Crewe ; . . < + 2,055. 0% 0 Bentley 4 ‘ : . : . ; , 3480'S" o 

J. Gallimore, Newcastle . 4 : : ay Gor O.L.0 Darnes . 3 . : 3 340 0 O 
Wm. Collis, Longton : Cee 4 2 Ae Joiners. 

Yoxall & Heath, Stoke. , A ; SA EEZO SOO Bradbury .® ‘ : . 176 “Oo 

T. Bromage, Longton. ; : AL Eee Ore ANET ae el Sai caihe : . 158 10 o 

T. Minks, Fenton . ; } ‘ 1,823 13-0 Mansley : ‘ : H ; ose ey tone Ore a 

H. R. INskiP, Longton (accepied) . 1,797 0 0 MMArsland aie hein ih, sth pele! einige oe be BURL ECHE Oa? 

T. Grosvenor, Tunstall sh: ie ei eas Mee, Halliday ae , , : 149 0 O 

GILWERN. Slaters and Plasterers. 

For Building Congregational Church, Gilwern, Abergavenny. Blackburn . . . . £9 BORO 

D. C. Jones, Gloucester. Barrett . yA eS Pi, 

J. Foster, Abergavenny. Websters. 64.0 oO 

A. E. Saunders, Abergavenny. Woodhead . res . OES . 63 16 9 

John Richards, Abergavenny. : Plumbers and Glasters. : 

C. Howell, Llangattock. Smith . 23, 9). 0 

H. Pugh, Abergavenny. Nettleship 20 19 O 

D. Jenkins, Brynmawr. Bradley LO SO 


HECKMONDWIKE. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Heckmondwike. 
IK. RHODES, Architect, Heckmondwike. 


Raw Barber, I : ik : 
For Alterations and Shops, for Mr. A. G. E, Boulton, Hereford. pa nie a Hee aeatence NRE 
Mr. W. W. RosINsoN, Architect, 21 King Street, Here- Jobn Brook, Heckmondwike, plumber. 
ford. , William Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
W. Bowers & Co. . . . -£595 0 oO Jonas M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
Beavan & Hodges ; : 545 0 O 
T. LEwIs, Hereford (accepted ) 530 0 Oo 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Six Artisans’ Dwellings,. Lockwood, for the 


THOMAS MEADOWS, Abergavenny (accepted ). 
Davis & Price, Abergavenny. 
Cost about £600. 
HEREFORD. 


Mr. ALFRED 


KETTERING. 
For Wrought-iron Entrance-gates to Cemetery, Kettering. 
Mr. J. ALFRED GOTCH, Architect, 4 Gold Street, 


Huddersfield Industrial Society. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, Kettering. 
Queen Street, Huddersfield. Quantities by the Architect. G. Rowe, Edmonton . ; : : : i AI75) Oro 
S. D. Crowther, Linthwaite, excavator and mason. Thos. Reynolds, Little Harrowden  . : MIT O) ees 
Atha & Lodge, Lockwood, carpenter and joiner. Thos. Biilson, Kettering . ‘ ; : ~ (10$ 10 1 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. Goddard & Massey, Nottingham : ; OT MGT Ss 
A. Earnshaw, Marsh, plumber and glazier. Thos, Weston, Kettering . , ; : ss QOORTONES 
A. Smithies & Bros.,* Lindley, plasterer. Salmon & Co., Kettering . ; : ’ AIRS LF Ge ia, 
Fred. Moore, Lindley, painter. S. Yorke, Irchester : ‘ ; ; see OTM ORO 
Total cost, £750. ANDERSON & Co., Kettering (accepted) . Pa OF too 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder-and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & ©00., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, 22 


66 STONRKS RD., LONDON, S.E. TW = 


CONTRACTORS FOR T CCCUSStN IW ITN RRR 


A 
WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, \\\\\\ 


Factories, &c,, and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for | (SSF 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the \\Z))\\WW CLZE 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in an VZW (KYwY ELA) 


AX 
part of the World. 


Estimates Free on Application. VNU )} }} ) } } JIS NS) iN ) 
WOOD PAVING. WSs i 


SSG 
THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


4OHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant, 


~ 
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LONDON—continued.. 
For Supply of 5,000 Sacks of Cement (ten to the ton), for the 
Chelsea Vestry. Mr. G. R. STRACHAN, Surveyor. 


KENT. 
For the Completion of Two Shops at West Wickham, Kent. 
Mr. G. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, 1 Basinghall 


Street, E.C.. Messrs. Baxter, Payne & Lepper, Sur- Addington Company . : : : - £833 6 8 
veyors. Hollich & Co. ° e e e e ° 833 6: 8 
Crossley : i a k A ‘ ; LIZo Ono Williams & Ferguson . 4 ° ‘ 4 $33. *6.-5 
Lay : . ; A 3 af a 1325 OaO Rosher & Co.’ x iN ZI ‘ z ei 812 I0 oOo 
Taylor & San A b zy x ' To MOTO Lee, Son & Co. . e ° ° e 796 LW 6 
Jones ¢ x ‘ a ; re e IOI O.'O Tribe & Co. e ° e e e e ° . 780 II 8 
White & Co. . . . ° ° . » | 970.168 
For Repairs to Residence at St. Mary Cray, Kent. Mr. GC. Greenwood & Co. oe ley. caren we 759 15 90 
ST. PIERRE Harris, Architect and Surveyor. Eastwood & Co. . aaa eee een eames 
Taylor . r . ‘ :f ‘ if PVs re) Oo Oo Wiggins & Co. . e ° ° ° oe ST TZ 1O ATO 
Hart Bros. . ‘ A M ‘ r A. AOE C350 Pattrick & Sons . : ‘s ‘ «SOB NO 840 
uae ce nee eu ieee ; WAKELEY Bros. (accepted) meta Okner «| OF5 Ae 
‘or the Completion of Five Hous i Kent, 
Mrc: am PIFRRE Hib aie oA eehtece Metsce. “Batten For additional Stabling, &c., to Studley House, Goldhawk 
Payne & Lepper, Surveyors. Road, W., for Mr. Fred. G. Fantz. Mr. CHARLES J. 
Jones arnt acer i Aon 2a nia ee oes GLADMAN, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Taylor & Son, ee mee : . 291 0 0 Richens & Mount : . 47 hg w£O12 1-0: 0 
Dove Bros. ° ° ° ° e575 020 iO 
Patman & F otheringham : . . : 540) 30 0 
LONDON. Thomas Nye F é Pats Sekt? aM ¢| 
For Additional Stabling, &c., at Kilburn Lane, Kensal Green, Joseph Dorey . . ° SOS OO 
for the London General Omnibus Company, Limited, under J. Falkner ° . AD eae 50 


the Superintendence of Mr. 
by Mr. A. J. Bolton. 
Roberts . . ° : ° 
Walker’... 
Jackson & Todd 
Stiling ° 
Pain Bros. 
Richens & Mount 
Manley . 
Hack . 
Garrud , 
Tomms ., 
Hunt ° 
Parker : . 
HAYNES (accepted Dies . 


For Alteration of Officers’ Rooms 
Islington. 
DEERING (accepted ) 


The tenders ranged from Jity 160 to £699. 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, | 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, : 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Sky and Wave Eiffecis, | 
Antique Furniture, &c., 
All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 
responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


A SIPHALTE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO 


15 FISH STREET HILL. 
eer To Architects. 
SPECIAL SANITARY 
WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. &H. LAND, 93 CANNON sTREET, oe, 


G. T. Lanham. 


at Workhouse Schools, 


Quantities 


For Additional erate &c., at The Cornwallis, Old Ford, for 


the London General Omnibus Company, Limited, under 


- «xl 20020; 1,0 

1,182 0 Oo Mr. A. J. Bolton. 

1,100 0 0 Manley : 

1,099 15 Oo North Bros. 

1,0I2 0 0 Stiling . 
967 0 Oo Jackson & Todd : 
9250 2 Haynes : 
897 9 oO Walker 
875 9 © Richens & Mount 
837. 0 oO Garrud . ° 
824 0 © Hack . . . 
823 0 0 Hunt . 
800 0, oO PARKER (accepted ) 


. £760 0 0 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 
&c.. on Application. 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C, FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


: KKK 


Gpecnuees Oh 9160 ”.0 0) .)-6 
Wot, Rone SasHes % CRSEMENTS 


FIRE Proof. & fore. Doors 
ECCLES! RSTICRL & DomESTIC 
FURNITURE. 
CHtipLoGues KES{IMA{ES of APPLICATION 


FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


the Superintendence of Mr. G. T. Lanham. 


Quantities by 


«£70570 
755 0 
749 15 
© 947 
« .700 
697 
680 
657 
647 
593 
589 


e e ° ° 


e e e ° e 


CoO90000000000 


eoo000000 


For Alterations at 7 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., for the Pure 
Bread Company. 

27 Doughty Street, W.C. 
S. BLow, Royal Mint Street (accepted ). 


Mr. JAMES WEBSTER,’ Architect, 


CH. 


- MABEY, 


SCULPTOR, 
MODELLER, CARVER, &c. 


Invites the attention of Architects and others to an exten. 

sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and External 

Plaster, Fibrous Plaster, or Cement Decoration, for Build- 
ings in all Styles. 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING AND CARVING. 


CARVING IN .MARBLE, STONE 
WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 


CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 
&e., &e. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 


1 1h & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S. GATE, 
5 - WESTMINSTER, s.w. 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Building Depot at Hammersmith, for Messrs. Carter, Pater- 
son & Co., under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. Eve. 


Holland . x A d F 
Adamson & Sons : 
Mowlem & Co.. ; a 
Perry @ Co. . ° 7 
Brass & Son . < - 
Exton ° ° e ° 


Downs ° ° e ° 
Higgs ° ° ° . 
Morter 


HARRIS & WARDROP, Limehouse (accepted io 


For Construction of Underground Urinals, Water-closets, 
at the Ludgate Circus end of Farringdon Street. 


Kirk & Randall 
Johnson & Co. . 
H. Standen 

B. E. Nightingale 
Mew. Ward « 
Rawiart ° 
J. H. Johnson . 
Staines & Son . 
"'W. Martin . 
‘T. Taylor . - - : : 
A. & E. Braid . : : : A 
G. Stephenson . . : Fi 
Woda Croaker  .. . : 
J. Mowlem & Co. ‘ . 
M. GENTRY (accepted). . . 


° e e e e . . 


for Building a Steam Laundry at Notting Hill. 
HOULE, “FRI. B.A., Architect, 71 Guilford Street, Russell 


Square. 
T. Wontner Smith & Son. . 
Macey & Sons . ° ° : 
C.F. Kearley .. ‘ ‘ “ . 
Spencer & Co. . . ° . . 
Outhwaite & Son. ° . 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
Amended iy enders. 

Outhwaite & Son : 

Patman & Fotheringham . 


Machinery and Launa y Fittings. 


Bradford & Co. . : . é 3 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BiLts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OxRtiFicaTe Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spragun’s TaBres, upon application. 


ee NEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on aypillestion for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, age ee specially to suit Architects’ 


Specitications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Qnarrv. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


HILL & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS, | (HALIFAX. 
ORIGINAL ‘ WATSON'S” VENTILATOR "WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application, 
8 SS ei alae coma lengli chapel 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 


? 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
. itr MUSCOTT trassasaaz os 
RS memes 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


LONDON—continued. 


For a Block of Buildings proposed to be Erected on the East 
side of Queen Street from Cheapside Southwards, Founda- 
é - £4173 0 0 tions and Superstructure. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, Archi- 
: «14,093.70 sO tect, 42 Poultry, E.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. 
. o *450537° 50710 Thomson. 

h 4,016" 0" o Kilby & Gayford, Worship Street . e - £14,843 oume) 
- 3,980 0 oO T. Chappell, Pimlico. : . ° 147101 2a 
ets 9, Cae (eNO Wall. & Co., Kentish Town “9 2°” tn er oe 
‘ tai] O40 E. Lawrence & Sons, City Road ° o. 145324 *Ocg0 
A 313,000 | Guo T. Boyce, Bloomsbury ; ‘ oT SOR eC 
3,680 0 oO W. Scrivener & Co., Regent’s Park 13,944 0 0 
3,643 0 O Higgs & Hill, Lambeth . : 135730 $0!)0 
Be Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s Road . 13,296 0 O 
Hy J. R. Hunt, Bow Common 13,094 0 O 
Perry & Co., Bow ; 1S: O77 OmeO! 
: £2 vedo 5 ° M. Gentry, Wormwood Street 12,950 0 oO 
: 1,875 ae W. Shurmur, Clapton _ 4 12,926 0 oO 
, BeBe G6 Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 12,925 0 Oo 
3 1,825 ae. J. Morter, Stratford : 12,814 0 O 
. i 1,795 Reh Ashby & Horner, Aldgate 12,7450 0 
; 1,783 ante Colls & Sons, Moorgate Street 12,7000, O10 
: 1.780 Beets. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 12,600, 0/40 
. L719 PG | W. Brass & Sons, Old Street . 12,270. 0) 40 
, 1,700 ees M. Manley, Regent’s Park . 52 1OO, 7 Ou 
: 1,699 am B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment. 12,050 OO 
; ; 1,694 Ar E. Toms, Camden Town : 11,852 0 0 
: TaL.6505 00 S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town. 11,418 Oo oO 
; ‘ ate ° ©! For Roadmaking and Sewering Highbury Estate, for the 
eae i See National Liberal Land Company. Mr. G. POOLEY, Sur- 

Mr. JOSIAH veyor, 26 Charing Cross, S.W. 


J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster wt is At; S379 0 KO 
W. Carter, Anerley : . ese 1,666 0 oO 
- £3,189 ‘0 oO A. Walker, Upper Holloway i : F < 1,484 oO 
F oS; 1 Osim Orr O. J. Pizzey, Hornsey “ = - 1,444 0 0 
2 - 3,097 9 O|, ,C. Killingback, Camden Town . : : el TSQO7POIO 
; 3,07 08 On O J. C. Trueman, South Hackney 7 ‘ +: 3,305) Onto 
; . O7ZI2ORO J. Bloomfield, Tottenham . : 4 A b. afi 300, OWlO 
=. 2,97 30:10 ‘C. Taylor, Upper Holloway . 4 Z - 1,298 0 o 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green agit ko 27 Tea 
“ w*1.2}9043 010 Wilkinson Brothers, Finsbury Park . 1,257, 040 
2,938 0 o S. Chafen, Rotherhithe . 1,240 0 0 

T. ADAM, Moorgate Street (accepted condition 
; e 1,954 oe) sical ° ° . . . P I,21I9 0°90 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
Cont gy DOWN 
A DOWN, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, } ete 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., CorsHaM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


| Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 


DRIED Stone in stock. 


PLeer cate sca costtesscestseeeteees 


SIMPLEX LEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * # 
xx «x * SKYLIGHTS & 
Sse) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Lontract Required, 
No Zinc, lRoN, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PEGS PDP 


GROVER & Co. (¥imiter), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
SCO SSSSSSSSCSCSSSCOSSCSSCSSCOCPSCSCOCOVCSCSSSOVCOOSS; 


I aT RS EE I 
WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
PERSE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought ater .by Architects for hicosioay. Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, ae now offered by the Pro- 
prietor,Mr. MuscoTT (whose name is so well known in eon- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Ely es! per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under, 


uarries 
ales. 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 


BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY, 


PICTOR and SONS, 
BOX S.O. WITS 


To Builders, Architects, and Others, 


GRIFFITHS « & cuted 


=! Beg to call attention [am am 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


or 


TROW DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’8 Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 

Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn, London. W.C 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 

GOLD MEDATL,, Inventi ins Exhibition, 1885. 


The Cheap Timber Company 
fae selling three by nine long Yeilow Deals 


square and bright, 2d. per foot run; 1l-inch flooring 8s. pe 


square ; 7-8 inch o 6d. ; matched boards, 5s 11 Crooked Lene 


J London Bridge, E.C 
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—continued. 
iby ae NEE For Rebuilding | Malt- eae Stamford Bridge, for Mr. 


For Building Dispensary and Relief Station, Letchmere Road, 


uu 
eo 


Wandsworth and Clapham Union, Mr. De W: ALD- Bowden. : 
WINCKLE, Architect, af East India Avenue, Leadenhall H. Smith . . . ° . ate oe re s : 
Street, E.G: Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown. Sr oe : : . Se se oe Cee 
J.T. Chappell. |... * : : £3,950 9 0 Grover & Son . F : Aiatacate : : 1,178 o oO 
G. Stephenson ., ee ees 1 Bi954 O01 PRegticr -& Co. (accepted) 2.) WV eee 
Holloway Bros. . , : ° ; 5 Bi 7e GOO For Works to Board Schools. 
Wail Blache 29 5) 168) She nd aie hola Sat ais agony XO) Age Park Walk, Gipsy Hill. 
A. & E. Braid». . . . . . - 3775 © ©) Repairing Steps. ~ Removing Division Wall. 
A. G. Allard e ‘ - 3 Z ‘i hi GuZAo ts Ov 40 Curtis Ne AoW dete Groans 5 + LAGE O + © 
G. Howard : : 2 : ; fist G2. O prO Oldrey : in) Qk Oeao Tullett ‘ Pe ss? Ne, 
A. M. Deacon & Gea & . . . . 3,698 Oo oO Marchant . oH 20) \OaO Jerrard % eye © Hanae | 
F. Higgs . ‘ . . : c - 3,680 0 0 Cottenham Road. St. George's Road. 
T. Gregory & Go. ; : : : : «13,079.00 Raising Walls in Playground Painting “Schoolkeeper’s 
TP VR Ure). iy : . . . . . 3,619 0 © and Dividing Girls’ and- House. 
J. Holloway. . . . . . . 3,600 90 0 Infants’ Water-closets.  - Hobson . LiFe “o 
Turtle & Appleton . . . : . Pt poe Stevens Bros. .£81 10 © Hornett . as (os ane ae 
W. Hammond . : 2 ‘ z : 5 Poh OSU KOO White. : VS 86: foe Dawley. STG: Owe 
Kirk & Randall } i . : 5 : 3,536 Oo oO Kirby & Chase . 56 0 oO Nightingale - 15 I5 0 
J. O. Richardson : 3 ; d ; Ste SOM LOO NeGarnicl . *85 10. @? Castle Feo 
W. Johnson : ; Z 3 i F 83400 OKO G. 8. Williams & Lant Stout. 
J. Newton ; . : . . . * 312954 0 0 Son : . 49 0 oO Bedroom for Schoolkeeper 
Te, Grant \<< ‘ : j ; : . of Sa ededs . Cyr? Church Terrace. and Water-closet. 
Harris & Wardrop . : . . > 3:273 9 ©] Repairing 178 and 180 Maxey Holloway . £79 iene: 
WYATT & CO. (accepled) . & : ‘ BIS Gi Pao key a, Road. White F TG. AO" 'O 
ee Hornett. O02 LOCGO Lathey Bros’) 73"0) 0 
For sundry Repairs and for Varnishing the external Graining Tongue. Pcl atney| Roy . i Rea soe hare, 
of the Houses of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Johnson. : 54 0 Oo Mallett 3 GER Ree 
Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. Mr. W. I. PoTrer, Archi- Pitchford . PCS ec anes Nightingale x 262120276 
tect. Quantities by Mr. C. R. Griffiths, Bank Chambers, Fenn. 4 2388 G Cubttt Town. 
Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. Hague Stree. Fitting-up Two Stoves. 
Varnishing. Repairs. Painting School-keepen’s Atherton & Latta £12 10 o 
W. & F. Croaker, Southwark £565 O80 — House. Holland . we, MR oe EO 
W. Wells, Paddington 30 OPO LAOLNO sho Pritchard . 2 £16519).46 Limm : © Aigsd io 
S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland AES RAO, ek 1580 0 Howard . .) 161.20 Poole : Ret fon | 8 bias 
W. Wythe, Dalston ; SORROW CO Raab 22) oh 1 gO pargeant.”. DAL eo Dodson . F ui@n iO) 
Eee WALKER, Say (accebted) Bestar tO ['13) 70 40 McCormick > hh Sous St, Leonards Road. 
oe ae EAT za Toole ; - 7 15 oO Lobby in Infants’ aa 
DO UORRY i ine 2, él. Richar : «£110: O 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED, CORSHAM. BN ay ss: Te z or 5 Oo 
BATH Summer Dried Corsham, Races, pa CONNOR hl pre Oe a ue Atherton& Latta 16 0 o 
STONE, ombe, Box Ground, Westwcod, Farleigh. | application Dodson . COLT, PAHO Wood ‘ Os 
LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. Stevensict is sce on eaee Toole » 2 SE greene 
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Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
WORKS, 


ji SN meee IOs aA 
Charles Street, Islington Green, N. _ SOHN N. PEARCE 


THE PAINTING IS STONE CARVIN DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 
PERMANENT. IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. els CLASS WORK IN THE 
esa CORRECT STYLE, 
Received the SILVER MEDAL at the Designs and Estimates Free of Charge.| ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 
Inventions Exhibition. 


The ONLY AWARD given fer ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS STAINED - GLASS 
DECORATIONS ON GLASS. | DECORATIVE WORK WINDOWS. 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual p —_—— 


a by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of Heraldic Achievements. 
cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to very SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED 


limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, it 


becomes available in endless variety, GOBELIN TAPESTRY, Ml J RAL i ECORATIONS 


1t can be used to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 
in halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In reom decoration it can Executed to any Design and Size, at In Distemper Oil, or Wax Fresco 
be applied wherever light effects are required. For the wery moderate Prices. ; 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


J 

i 
\t 
‘ll 


HED 


Hl partioalane pindeneae ae WD Le Monumental Brasses. 
2 1gns an Y1 es, can be obtaine .V f) f ", Vi . } 
psig J. MW. BOEKBINDE Ry] PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 4 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, Decorafive Art Studio, STUDIOS :-— 


1a GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD 238 244 
; ; ertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
LONDON » N.W. 14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD W.C. ‘ Designs and estimates oH ApS. ; » 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


OF ThE 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


LONDON, S.W. 


OMAMITNA TION &, IiSsSG. 


AR T. 


4.9 AT. we hay 7 to 8 p.m. 2nd Grade Art, Model Drawing. 
YS atk, a Bo { 8.15 i 9.45 p.m. 2nd Grade Art, Freehand Drawing. 

7 to 8 p.m. 2nd Grade Art, Practical Geometry. 
Se a ak utr gees 18. 15 to 9.45 p.m. 2nd Grade Art, Perspective. 


SCIENCE, 


p.m. 
7th May, Friday 7 to 10 XIV.—Animal Physiology. 
6 to 10 TI.—Machine Construction and Drawing. 
Sth ,, Saturday “ IlI.—Building Construction. 
. IV.—Naval Architecture. 
10th ,, Monday 7 to 10-3 V.—-Mathematics, Stages 1, 2, 3. 
XVIII.—Principles of Mining. 
llth ,, Tuesday 7 to 10 V.—Mathematics, Stages 6 and 7. 
XXIV.—Principles of Agriculture. 
12th ,, Wednesday =! TX.—Magnetism and Electricity. 
13th ,, Thursday VIII. —Sound, Light, and Heat. 
14th ,, Friday + XXIII.—Physiogr: aphy. 
15th ,, Saturday 6 to 10 T.—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Me e ny XX.—Navigation. 
17th ,, Monday i to ay XTI.—Geology. 
f V.—Mathematics, Stages 4 and 5 
18th ,, Tuesday » 1 XXV.—Hygiene. oe: 
19th ,, Wednesday ‘“s VI.—Theoretical Mechanics. 
a we f XVI. & XVII.—Biology. ; 
20th ,, Thursday » \ XIX.—Metallurgy. 
21st ,, Friday 5 X.—Inorganic Chemistry. 
26th ,, Wednesday 3 XV.—Botany. 
5 7 J XIIT.—Mineralogy. 
prehpims A Muray 7» \ XXI.—Nautical Astronomy. 
ee é XI.—Organic Chemistry. 
«lea LOR Rrra) ” 1 XXIL.—Steam. 
sist ,, Monday %3 Vit.—Applied Mechanics. 


ela Nel NN Nell lel Nel 


Candidates who do not belong to any regularly constituted Science or Art Class should apply before 25th March to the 
Special Local Secretary of the district or, in case they do not reside within a Special Local Secretary’s district, to the Secretary 
of the nearest class which is to be examined in the subject they require. 

A fee for éach candidate, not exceeding 2s. 6d. per day or evening, may be charged by the Local Committee, or the Special 
Local Secretary. 

The Special Local Secretaries for the London districts are as follows :— 

Chelsea and Westminster, J. R. Langler, Esq., 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W.; City (Hast) and Hackney, F. E. 
Harding, Esq., Murton House, Higham Road, Woodford, Essex ; City (West) and Finsbury, W. H. Congreve, Esq., Birkbeck 
Institute, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.; Greenwich and Deptford, J. J. Pakes, Esq., 10 Malpas Road, Brockley, 8.E.; Lambeth 
(East), F. Dugard, Esq., 3 Sibella Road, Clapham,,S.W.; Lambeth (West), F. Dugard, Esq., 3 Sibella Road, Clapham, 8.W. ; 
Marylebone, F’. Pope, Esq., 18 Baker Street, Portman Bauare, W.; Southwark and Pantha? (North), A. Bourne, Esq., British 
and Foreign School Society, Boro’ Road, S.E.; Tower Hamlets, E. J. Sharpe, Jun., Esq., 28 Oriental Street, East India Road, 
E.; Woolwich and Plumstead, R. T. Smith, Esq.; 246 Burrage Road, Plumstead. 

Individual candidates who do not reside near any place where a Local Examination Committee has been formed may be 
examined in all Art subjects and in all Science subjects at the South Kensington Museum, as far as room will allow. A Regis- 
tration fee of 2s. 6d. per evening or day will be charged if application (on Form No. 325) is made before 15th April, and of 5s. 
per evening afterwards, if before 29th April, ora Hsaiposttion Fee of 10s. for any number of evenings or days. Applications for 
examination at South Kensington cannot be received after 29th April. 


By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
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LONDON—continued. WEST BROMWICH. 

For Works in connection with New Counting-house, Broadway, | For Construction of Brick Sewers, Pipe Sewers, and Drains, 
Stratford, for Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, West Bromwich. . Mr. J. T, Eayrs, Borough Engineer. 
Architect. Messrs. Battam & Co., Surveyors, 28 Mount | ~ Contract No. 4. 

Street, Grosvenor Square, W. J. Mackay, Stoke-upon-Trent . . ° » LLEG00 15 <7 
Gra: Hosking , Upton Lane, E. « o£7605) \Ornp Currall & Lewis, Birmingham. , ° a LOGOS hc. 3 
Williams & Son, Thornhill Square, N. ° es eee) J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury . . e 6 ECOG LO. at 
Macey & Son, Strand . . . ‘ &; O05: iO wed Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . P ae POsbTE LO uo 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town . ° . 0 (O25 BO" S. & W. Pilling & Co., Manchester. e «  #0,983.29" 9 
J. Morter, Stratford ‘ . . «BGO BOO Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . i. HO,6768TS 9 
Palmer & Co., Old Gravel Lane. : Fi . a 0545° 0.50 J. Jevons, Dudley . F ‘ «ORT L5" 6 

J. Pickthall & Sons, Frome, Somerset. « 9,358 11 8 
RAMSGATE, H. Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . . 0 (Sie eaty. 12 

for Certain Alterations to Fixtures and Shop Front of No. 40 G. F. Todd, Derby . z S . Bere 7 
High Street, Ramsgate, for Mr. G. Wellden, Outfitter, &c. L GREENWOOD, Mansheld (accepted ) ¢ - FSR sEOe LT 
Mr. E. L. ELGAR, Architect. J. White, Handsworth (too late) . : Tr 

ae oF a . : : ‘ -£125 0 0 W. Hughes & Co., Cannock (too late) . : bee 
Pee ‘ . : : ¥ us a ie For Making Railway Street, West Bromwich. Mr. JOHN 
W. W. Martin : . : < ° 1120-10 EAYRS, Borough ea Ns 

T. ELGAR (accepted) . : « PIO oro i. Jevons, Dudley %. ; ‘ MSL SERIE 

For Construction of Stoneware Pipe’ Sewers (9,314 . feet), *% peeks ee oe s : 5 ig ais at bs 
Ramsgate. Mr. WILLIAM C. BARLEY, Assoc.M.Inst. C.E., | 77 pas irming aut oe. oe eee cota : 
Engineer, Harbour Street, Ramsgate. Quantities by the ate on, Cannoc . i 5 a aerate 
Engineer. Currall & Lewis, Birmingham. “ ° 5190 OO 

Contract No. 5 J. W. Fireday, Wednesbury Me ° . «190 0° 0 
es as 5 Innes & Wood, Birmingham - . ° - 183 10 0 
Robert Stock . ; : : 3 - £3,440 0-0 : : Ss 

J. L. H. Cattell . : ; 3 i : Sate 6." 6 Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . ° « 166,10" 0 
Paramore Gon ; ; ; C : 2, 561 0 0 J. WHITE, Handsworth (accepted) . . e\ £§2200.:0 

W. & T. Denne 5 d : . : « | 25500).40 oO WHITEHAVEN. 
George Ossenton . : , ; ‘ - 2,477. 0 O| For Rebuilding 23 Brackenthwaite, Whitehaven, and Repairs 
Charles Home . ‘ : ; : : + pt 5OT OO to Adjoining Property. Mr. J. S. Morrat, Architect, 
Newby Bros. . . : ; o DAT AS Ae Whitehaven. 
H. J. SANDERS (accepted ) ° : ; ep TyO7Or90 10 J. & J. Glaister, Church Street. . ° - £208 15 O 
Engineer’s estimate . . ° . ‘ 6) .2;267'+:0, 0 R. Metcalf, George Street . . . » 205. 15 0 
Chapple & Son, Moor Row . ° ° e. 160::0250 
WELLINGBOROUGH. W. Christopherson, George Street . « « I79 15 O 

For Building Villa, &c., Castle Street, for Mr. G. Marriott. S. M‘Whinney, Bransty . ° ° ° » 158 0 0 

Messrs. TALBOT, BROWN'& FISHER, Architects. H. Killip, Harrington . . ° ¢. 143,.97° 
G. Hacksley : a ; ‘ - £620 0 o J. SIMon, Harrington (accepted) . . . aistfZo-00: 0 
W. Stevens . ° e ° : ° ° « (§59.10 0 
Clayson Bros; 6 2 6 0 ww we 559 0 You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
Es BROWN Sse Shak Soak sede mA aes + 542 17 6 | cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
G. Henson . ‘ : . ° * 540 0 0 | HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
J. UNDERWOOD (accepted) ° ° . ; - 530 O 0 | price list. Sample collections sent on ‘receipt of 10s. 6a. or 215. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


+ DONCASTER, + 


cea SOEs AD 

Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, strictly carried out in Details and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction, and the best work- 
- mauship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
- water apparatus. Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, 
Private Residences, &c. Fixed complete in any part of the 
Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866. 


HARTSHORN’S SELF-ACTING 


SHADE oR BLIND ROLLERS, 


REDUCTION IBF PRICES?! 


Trade Terms and Full Particulars on application. 


JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Limited, American Merchants and Factors, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


RHEUMATISM ist" N SE 
CURED BY USING 
In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has aireagy effected remarkable any andi is most invigorating tothe ystem, and 
highly recommended. Als 
MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 
The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 


and INDIGESTION. Price —Bath, 9d.; Table,1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate Bt. LONDON, E.C, |} .. 


PROSPECTUSES AND *CaRrivicaTus. 
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WHITEHAVEN —continued. 
For Alterations to 1 Richmond Terrace, Whitehaven. Mr. 
J. S. Morrat, Architect, to Scotch Street, Whitehaven. 


J. S. & J. Glaister, Whitehaven £47 2 «6 
R. Metcalf, Whitehaven : ‘ 46 11 6 
W. Christopherson, Whitehaven . : 44 10 O 
J. Simon, Harrington . : : ; jet i! ¥Gbro 
S. M‘Whinney, Bransty A ; : 5 hore dakar Met ce 
H. Killip, Harrington . . e337) ERO 
CHAPPLE & SON, Whitehaven (accepted) 36 18 oO 


For Alterations and Repairs to Scotch Street Mill, White- 
haven, for Messrs. Smith Bros. Mr. J. S. Morrat, Archi 
tect, Whitehaven. 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. P. Christopherson, mason, bricklayer, and joiner. 
H. Burns, plumbing and glazing. 
R. Gaman, slating and plastering. 
J. Brown, painting. 


WINDSOR. 


WORCESTER. 
For Building Female Infirmary and other Additions to Work- 
house Infirmary, Worcester. 


Bennett, Worcester . é . < . £3,697 0 0 
Bromage & Evans, Sidbury ‘ . . s 3,600: 100 
Wood & Sons, Worcester. é ° «3/879 00 
J. Kendrick, Worcester : . . . 629 3,350 0G oO 
J. H. Beard, Worcester . ° ° P Oe ehepiomixen 1e 
J. Bourne, W orcester . ° ° ot 3,000 Ua 
F. Wells, ‘Worcester (accepted o . : e 2,942 5 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Company 
(Limited), 54 to 70 St. Paul Street, N., have been awarded 
a complimentary silver medal for their excellent exhibit at the 
International Cookery and Food Exhibition at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster. 


For Repaving High Street, Windsor, with Heath Stone. THE judges have completed the testing of the gas apparatus 


Hall & Son, Wycomb 4-inch Stone. sinch. | exhibited at the Exhibition held at Leicester, and have awarded 
Free. W iy wee SL er sted te Ne £1,900 £2,000 to the General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Company 
Wiew + Bid € -. . ° . e 1,705 1,9°7 | (Limited), London, N., the silver medal of the Exeter Gas 
E. WERE ree le $5.99 aoe Company, and also the medal of the Sanitary Institute of Great 

ELLY, Windsor ‘(accepted) - 1,695 1,77 Britain, for their large gas cooker with boiler ; a certificate of 


merit of the Institute for their “ Artisan ” gas cooker, the silver 


WORKINGTON. 
For Alterations to 39 Stanley Street, Workington. Mr. J. S. | medal of the Gas Department of the Corporation of Leicester, 
Morrat, Architect, Whitehaven. and oa the medal of the Institute for their fibre asbestos open 
J. J. Wilson, Workington .4£172 8 o| gas-fire. 
J. Kinnear, Workington ‘ 5 3 are vive reel Xo) MEssrs. LaipLaw & Sons, of the Alliance and Broomhill 
J. Hyde, Workington . : . . . - 136 10 O| Foundries, Glasgow, have secured a contract for 3,200 tons of 
Tv Pons : a -eyang. . - + 135 © ©| cast-iron pipes for the Sydney Waterworks. 
J. Chictinthets Workington . j ; " ; 9 * 2 Mr. ROGER L. Lowe laid the floors in the ancient church 
: : ¥ i _ of King Somborne—described in Zhe Architect last week— 
J. Kelly, Cleator Moor “ . , 132 10 O 
B. Rogan, Workington : ; 127 5 0 with his patent wood-block flooring, under the superintendence 
Ghanihere & Tolson! W. orkington 125 0 0 of Messrs. Colson & Son, architects, Winchester. 
; : 2 
W. R. Irvine, Workington . 5 E 126 "Oto A LARGE single- light stained glass window has just been 
G. Heckles, Workington , é 125 0 o| erected in Stationers’ Hall, London. The subject represented 
L. Ferguson, Workington . " ‘ 120 0 O| isa figure of St. Cecilia holding i in her hands the emblematical 
H. Killip, Harrington . P 5 js A 118 10. O | organ, with a background of sky relieved by trees and foliage, 
R. Bragg, Workington. ° j . , - 116 15 © | interspersed with bright flowers. The figure, which is nearly 
J. Simon, Harrington . ° e r IIL oO o| 8 feet high, is surmounted by a classic canopy, in the centre of 
J. JOLLEY, Workington (accepled ) ‘ 95 5 61 which are the arms of the present Master of the Stationers’ 


BRYANT, POWIS AND BRYANT, LIMITED, 


WwWoondD BROKERS ®& IMPORTERS, 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone—No. 586. Telegraphic Address—Stadacona, London. 


A LARGE anp WELL-ASSORTED STOCK or ALL DESCRIPTIONS anp SIZES or 


PLANKS, DEALS, BATTENS, SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, FLOORING, &c. 


YELLOW AND WHITEK, FROM™ 
SOROKA, SUNDSWALL, 
ST. PETERSBURG, GEFLE, 
SODERHAMN, HERNOSAND, &c., &c. 


QUEBEC AND OTHER CANADIAN PORTS. 


HARDWOODS. 
BIRCH, 
MAHOGANY, ASH, OAK-WAINSCOT, 

BLACK WALNUT, OAK, &c., &c. 


PITCH PINE: PLANKS, BOARDS AND TIMBER. FIR TIMBER. DANTZiC AND MEMEL. 
MOULDINGS AND DOORS. PINE AND SPRUCE DEALS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Price Lists forwarded by Post, and on application at our Offices. 


BRYANT, POWIS AND BRYANT, LIMITED. 


ARCHANGEL, 
MESANE, 
ONEGA, 


TEAK, ELM, 
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Company, through whose generosity the window has been 
placed, whilst at the sides of the canopy are cherubs holding 
cords, to which is suspended a tablet bearing the name of St. 
Cecilia, the whole being supported on elaborate pillars and 
surrounded by a border. The work has been designed and 
executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich. 


WE have just received from Messrs. Winstone & Co., of 
89 Chiswell Street, London, E.C., a copy of their ‘ New 
Builders’ Ironmongery Catalogue,” which from its completeness 
and conciseness will be found a most useful adjunct to every 
builder’s office. Before proceeding further, we would call our 
readers’ attention to a most useful diagram on page 47, show- 
ing how a kitchener should properly be set ; and after a short 
study of this, no more complaints should be heard of this 
being done in an unsatisfactory manner. We notice on 
page 42 (Kitchener section) a patent construction of hot-plate 
for taking out a boiler from a kitchener. This simple method 
enables any working man to put in a new boiler without labour 
or tools. It is an important fact that the other parts of a 
kitchener will wear as long as half a dozen cast-iron boilers ; 
thus the great advantage of being able to replace the boiler 
without trouble or expense is obvious. In the Mantel section, 
the great taste displayed in the designs, together with the very 
moderate prices, will commend these at’ once to our readers ; 
and the same remarks apply to the over-mantels manufactured 
by this firm. Messrs. Winstone: make a speciality of railings 
and iron fencings, also of stable fittings. On page 79 will be 
fousd some useful suggestions as to the fixing of cisterns of 
closets, and on page 97 will be found illustrations of the 
“‘ Perfect ” sash-fastener. In conclusion, we would recommend 
our readers to write for this useful catalogue, which will well 
repay perusal. 


THE WORCESTER WORKHOUSE CONTRACT. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Worcester Board of Guardians 
the controversy in the local newspapers and _ elsewhere 
respecting the contract for bricks for the new buildings was 
made a subject for consideration. The following letter from 
the architects was read by the chairman :— 

“Dear Sir,—As the discussion which took place at the 
meeting of your Board on Thursday last with reference to the 
bricks specified to be used in the proposed additions at the 
Union Workhouse has led to unpleasant remarks by corre- 


spondents in the local daily papers, we think it due to ourselves 


that we should repudiate many of the statements that are 
entirely uncalledfor. If there is any responsibility to be taken 
in providing a certain brick we wish it to rest with us, as the 
building committee (as suggested) were entirely ignorant of the 
terms of the specification, a matter that is usually left with the 
architects, and we are prepared to show that the fact of Hartle- 
bury bricks being specified will not affect the ratepayers’ 
pockets or that one in particular who subscribes himself as 
such. We have used Hartlebury bricks during the last four 
years, or we may say since the proprietors have laid down 
entirely new machinery, and we find that they stand well 
both in buildings and boundary walls, and being of colour and 
substance that will correspond with the existing male infirmary, 
we considered them most suitable for the purpose. And as 
regards cost. The ‘pressed’ bricks are rs. and the ‘ builders’ ’ 
3s. per 1,000 less than those used in the erection of male 
infirmary in 1880 (in the specification of which no special brick 
was provided), and considering that the bricks in the latter 
building were delivered at Diglis Basin, while those for the 
new building will be delivered at Shrub Hill, it will be 
readily seen that there will be a considerable saving in the 
hauling.’ We may further say that we have no interest what- 
ever in the Hartlebury’'Company, nor do we derive the least 
possible benefit by providing their bricks.—We are, dear Sir, 
yours truly, “ HENRY ROWE AND SON.” 

One of the Guardians said he did not consider it was fair to 
local tradesmen to invite them to give tenders for a building, 
and to compel them to go 12 or 14 miles for bricks. The 
Hartlebury bricks would cost 28s. per 1,000 to deliver at 
Worcester stations, and the cost of hauling them to the building 
would be 2s. 6d. per 1,000, whereas bricks made in Worcester 
could be delivered on the spot where the building was taking 
place for 275. 6d: per 1,000. There would therefore be a differ- 
ence of 3s. per 1,000 in the.cost of the Hartlebury bricks as 
compared with the Worcester bricks, which would involve a 
loss to the contractor of 40/. or 502. whilst the loss to labour in 
the city through getting the bricks from Hartlebury would be 
150/. . 

: Another Guardian said they.should be guided by the 
judgment of Mr. Rowe as to the -bricks which would be most 
suitable. . : 

Mr. Rowe said the only object he had in view was to do 
justice to the Guardians., They were obliged to have regard to 
the colour and description of the bricks so that they would 
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7 ADAMS & GO., Monk Bridge, YORK. =: 


7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w. 
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Patnat FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing, 
» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
> FLUSH LATRINES (or Barracks, Schools, &. 
» FLUSH URINALS |, 9 9 
> FROUGH CLOSETS:, 53 ‘9 


sie New Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing Arm. 
—~or GREASE TRAPS, ETC, AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. 2ee-— 


W. RAMMAGE & 00. (°° Nciverrs, |” Lonpow eo.” roy 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC. |-———4 
VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. : 


THE 2xrxc" EMPRESS” 
PATENTED WASH-BASIN. 


New construction. Soap drains are self-cleansing. No 
stench. For Sanitary purposes Invaluable. 
Complete with Chain, Stay, and Jewel Cup. Raised Blocks 

for Taps. No leaky Tap-holes. * 


Makers of Sutcliffe’s Prize Medal Hot-water Taps. 


SS 


a 


ANN OQ08 o lo! 


“THE NATIONAL” 
Chimney-top Smoke Cure. 


It prevents down-draughts. No 
cowl or cap. Accelerates up- 
currents by every action of the 
wind. Free escape of smoke. Can- 
not get out of order. Noiseless, 
handsome, and easily swept. 
Effective, simple, and perfect in 


aE: € IS a4 
PTSLIF FF Sap 


re For Particulars apply to ho. ‘———____ f 
WRIGHT SUTCLIFFE & SON, r.2ct-, Adelaide Street, HALIFAX, Yorks. Aeentereaplnd angicentes 
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harmonise with the bricks in the existing building. Mr. Barker’s 
bricks would not harmonise in the least with the bricks in that 
building. : 
Alderman Williamson said that Mr. Rowe had done his best 
for the Guardians, and it was hard that any question as to his 
. integrity should be raised outside the Board. 
Mr. Kitson said that if there had been any reflection at all 
_ at was upon the Guardians, and not upon Mr. Rowe. 


NOTTINGHAM GAS OFFICES. 


A LARGE pile of buildings has lately been erected in Notting- 
ham, in connection with the Corporation Gas Department, at 
the corner of Woodborough Road and Windsor Street, near the 
Mansfeld Road. This building is for the distribution depart- 
ment of the gas undertaking, and consid: ring the enormous 
increase which has lately taken place in he consumption of 
gas, and the expected further increase by reason of the more 
extended use of gas ovens and stoves and gas fires, it has not 
been considered too soon for a proper establishment to be pro- 
vided to meet the wants of the public. The Corporation Gas 
Committee intend to encourage the sale of gas stoves, cooking 
ovens, and apparatus, together with other means of economic- 
ally producing heat and light, and a portion of the buildings 
will be set apart for the display of the most approved methods 
of heating and lighting houses and buildings, and of cooking 
in the least expensive manner. The buildings consist of a large 
central block, which has on the ground floor a handsome and 
commodious exhibition room for the purposes above mentioned. 
This will be about 100 feet long by 4o feet wide. The ground 
floor also contains a large entrance-hall or vestibule, time- 
keepers’ and clerks’ offices, warehouse for pipes and fittings, 
storages for general goods, and a large shed for rough stores, 
carts, waggons, and similar things. The first floor contains 
- a large room, about 150 feet by 4o feet, intended for general 
stores and meter repairs, and for the testing of meters 
previous to their being sent out for public use. At the 
rear of this, facing the yard, are very extensive workshops 
for general repairs in connection with every department of gas 
distribution, and special workmen’s entrances and staircases are 
provided. The upper floor contains a large room, about 
150 feet by 40 feet, for further extensions and uses, and com- 
bined with the above are subordinate offices and storerooms. 
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FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, PUBLIC HALLS, 


(Turpin’s Patent). 


ws 5 inch Solid Parquet. 
existing deal floor, and is susceptivie of removal at pleasure. See Construction. 


Practical! Perfect! Natural! 


(Thomas Boyle’s Original Patent.) 


COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


A large smithy is built at the rear of the chief buildings, for 
rough work and repairs. The horses of the department will be 
accommodated here, and stabling, loose boxes, harness-rooms, 
and coach-house bave been built, so as to concentrate all the 
out-door work of the gas department on one spot. The superin- 
tendent’s house faces Windsor Street, and consists of the usual 
accommodation due to such an officer. The works occupy a 
large area; including the yard and outbuildings, of Corporation 
property, and have been built to meet a pressing want. All the 
buildings are substantial but plain, and have been designed on 
the latest forms of gas requirements. The materials are of the 
best character throughout, and it has not been thought requisite 
to employ capital on needless ornamentatior. All the roofs 
are of iron, the floors have been specially designed to secure 
stability, and the style of architecture is modern utilitarian 
English. All the buildings have been erected by Mr. Enoch 
Hind, builder, of Nottingham, from the designs and under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, engineer 
to the Gas Committee, Mr. Phillips being clerk of works. 
It is expected they will be fully occupied in three or four weeks. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Improvements in Fire-hose Couplings.—Anything that 
aids the work of those engaged in extinguishing fires must be 
of interest. We have therefore pleasure in noticing an instan- 
taneous hose coupling (Rollason’s patent), manufactured and 
introduced by Messrs. Beck & Co., Limited, of Great Suffolk 
Street, E.C., and which obtained the highest award (a silver 
medal) at the Inventions Exhibition. In a fire the time lost, 
and often the difficulty connected with the coupling of hose 
under the old system of screwing has always been admitted, 
and has caused much property to be destroyed that might 
otherwise have been saved. This has been recognised, and 
several forms of couplings have been introduced to remedy the 
evil, but have been wanting in simplicity owing to the necessity 
of providing extra loose pieces to attach to the ordinary brigade 
fittings. Messrs. Beck’s couplings obviate all this, and being 
made interchangeable and of the same gauge as the fire-brigade 
fittings, can be used in connection, as if part and parcel of their 
own hose. The illustrations show the coupling in section and 
elevation, the latter showing how easily the connection is made, 
by merely pressing the spigot end of one length into the socket 
end of the other, the rim shown in the former securing it to the 
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latter, which contains a connecting ring of metal actuated by a | pushed in by the finger depresses the head of a kind of 
simple spring, assisted by the cross-pull or plug. To disconnect | bellows, the air within which escapes freely by a valve provided, 
the two, the large lug or knob has only to be pulled outwards, | and at the same time carries a contact spring over one 
when it is withdrawn. Besides the advantages already named, | or more ‘contact studs, separated from one another by a non- 
the connection can be made by an unskilled person, and | conductor. A circuit is therefore formed only as the spring 
instantaneously ; safety is secured, for the higher the pressure |.passes_ over each stud, but under the pressure of the 
finger this is done with such slight intervals of time as to pro- 
duce a continuous ringing of the bell. When the finger is 
removed, the bellows-head or piston recovers its normal posi- 
tion by means of a spiral spring ; but the valve now closes, and 


the air being admitted very gradually, the recovery is neces- 
sarily slow. Sensible intervals of time are, therefore, occupied 
in the transition of the contact spring from one stud to another 
the less likelihood of leakage accrues, and the twist is taken out eat teed tine Is occupied in its) Pee 
of the hose while the pressure is on ’ This invention supplies a ch ae Me a Mie ar Se Se es So 
want hitherto unprovided for : PP matically—two, three, or four, according to the number of 

; intervals in the press employed. ‘Thus three or four rooms in 
Howard & Haig’s Automatic Signalling Press Buttons. | a house are distinguishable by their numerical ring, three or 
—This contrivance is designed for reducing the cost of electric | four more may be similarly distinguished by a bell of a higher 
bells for houses. Externally it resembles an ordinary press | pitch, and so on, to any moderate number. This system 
button. Behind the ornamental boss is a cylindrical chamber, | renders a separate indication unnecessary, thus effecting a-con- 
about 2} inches in diameter by 13 inches deep, and at the | siderable saving in fitting these appliances ; and the principle 
back of this are the binding screws to which the wires are to | can be applied to other uses besides domestic bells. The sole 
be connected. This chamber contains the mechanism,,which | manufacturers are Messrs. Howard & Haig, 97 Leadenhall 
may be thus described:—The press-rod or button when Street, London, E.C. 
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PATENT 


DOOR FURNITURE 


“OPEN SESAME” (REGISTERED). 


IMMOVABLE. 


To Fit “OPEN SESAME” 
Furniture pass the spindle 
A through the door, slip on 
the rose B against the door, 
then the inner half of the 
| knob C, so that the two 
~~ | arms 1 1 projecting from 
Winccens | same pass THROUGH corre- 
: i; sponding holes in seat of 
ill|| rose Bs; screw on the spindle 
the’ outer half of knob D, 
until the neck E touches the 
inner half of the knob C, 
pass the steel pin F into the 
hole G, then turn the rose B 
to the left, until the inner 
half C is firmly screwed up 
on to the outer half D, then 


push the rose back, WITH- 
DRAWING THE PEGS FROM 
THE HOLES, and turn it until 


the mark e is in a line with 


No Small VISIBLE 
working parts. 


Ensures Frictionless 
Action. 


THE HANDLE CANNOT STICK 
OR REFUSE TO ACT, 


The Door MUST ALWAYS open 
with SLIGHTEST movement of ni 
Door Handle. = 


Loose Knobs an utter 
impossibility. 


Perfect Adjustment to all 
thicknesses of Doors. 


ny 


QUARTER-TURN REGULATION. 


mark e on inner half, then 


screw rose to door with 


MADE IN ALL MATERIALS. 


screws provided. 


== I|MMOVABLE. 
Sore Patentees ano Manuracturers, CHARLES 0D, DOUGLAS & CO,, 


15 QUEENHITHE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, 
Also at MANCHESTER, PLYMOUTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, and GLASGOW. 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 


INSTITUTE OF GREAT | BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
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STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for (il or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. } 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.w. ; . 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. } LON DON. 


PATENTELS AND MANUFACTURERS OF TARE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
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Hiandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 
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(CROFT GRANITE, BRICK AND CONCRETE C0., 


| Sole Makers of the well-known & excellent Croft Granite Setts. Kerbstones & Broken Stone for Macadam. 

KA y 19 for Flagging, Kerbs, Mantelpieces, Fonts, Window and Door Sills, Headstones, Wall and Pal- 
CROFT ADAMANT ‘acing Copii and Cap Stones, Cisterns.Sinks, and Troughs; Stepsand Mouldingsof any size 

(| and shape; Plain and Coloured Quarries for flooring, gate piers and caps, gate posts, &c., made and supplied by this Company only. 

(| Wire Cut and Pressed Bricks of superior quality. Patent Concrete Tanks as illustrated. Medallions and Panels. The Ornamental 

# Medallions and Panels supplied in this material will be found to be greatly superior to terra-cotta both in appearance and dura- 

mj bility. They are perfectly sharp and clear and full of detail. In colour they cannot be distinguished from Portland Stone, 

String Courses and Mouldings in most artistic designs. 


Works and Office: CROET, near LEICESTER. 


‘WOOD BLOCK FLOORING AND WOOD PAVING 


Yh OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN AT LOW PRICES. BLOCKS ONLY OR LAID COMPLETE, _ 
j j Speciality—London Board School Blocks out of 18in. x 8 x3 per 11s. 3d. per 100, delivered in London, or laid complete at 
| €xceptionally low prices. POLING SQARDS, sold per fathom, from 4 ft. up to 6 ft. in length, at very low prices, Please write for our Price List. 
Le > y} 
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Aberdeen, ; 


- Lodge, Entrance Gates, Fence Walls, Roads, &c. 
Pritchett, Architect, 24 High Row, Darlington. ° 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and atdress of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

communications. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MERTHYR TybDrFiL.—April 20.—Designs are required for the 
Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor to the- Local Board, 71 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. . 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 100/, 75/., and 50/. Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

SHADWELL. —March 31.—Plansare invited for Building Wing 
on North side of the East London Hospital for Children. Mr. 


* Ashton Warner, Secretary to the Board of Management, East 


London ‘Hospital, Shadwell, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—March 26.—For Additions to Newmacher 
Mr. J. Russell Mackenzie, 259 Union Street, 


ABERDEEN.— March 29.—For Granite Causewaying, Trinity 
Quay. Mr. W. Smith, Harbour Engineer, Provost Matthews’ 
Quay, Aberdeen. Mi 

ARMLEY.—April 5.—For Construction of Cemetery Chapel, 
Mr.°J. P. 


BALLYMACARRET?T.—April ‘'5.—For Erection’ of School 


Buildings. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall | 


Square East, Belfast. ¥ 
BASSENTHWAITE.—April 3.—For Sewerage of . Bassen- 

thwaite Halls. Mr. John Musgrave, Cockermouth. 
BATTERSEA.—April 16,—For Constructing Cast-iron Arched 

Bridge over Thames. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 


Board, Spring Gardens, S,W... 


BEAUMARtS.— March 29/-~ For Building Slaughterhouse, 
Mr. T. Jones, C:E., Town’s:End, Beaumaris. 

’ BELrast.—May 4 —For Construction of Stonyford Water- 
works... Mr..L..L.. Macassey, C.E , Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

BIDEFORD.—April 1.—For Galleries, &c.,to Chapel. Mr. cs 
Crocker, Architect, Exeter. ; 

Boston.—April 12.—For Building-Brick and Slated Grain 
Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. “Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, C.E., Market Place, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

BostTon.—April 12.—For Building Cattle and Cart Shed 
on Farm for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., 
Market Place, Boston. 


LONDON, MARCH 26, 1886. 


BRECON.—April to.—For Enclosing Showyard, Erecting 
Shedding, &c. Mr. A. Edwards, Corn Exchange Buildings, 
Leominster. 

BRISTOL.—April 8.—For Fence and Boundary Walls and 
Iron Railing. Mr. F. Ashmead, C.E., 13 Prince Street, Bristol. 

BURTON LATIMER.—March 30.—For Building Eight 
Cottages. Mr. L. Lewin, Thorngate Street, Kettering. 


CAHERCIVEEN.—April 20.—For Building the O’Connell 
Memorial School. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 1 College 
Street, Dublin. ' 


CANNOCK.—For Building House. Mr. H. Whitehouse, 
Cannock. 
CARLINGHOW.—April 1.—For Additions to Tramway 


Buildings. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


CHARTHAM.—March 26.—For Building Sanitorium for 
County jAsylum. Mr, F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Maid- 
stone. 

COLCHESTER.—For Building Four Cottages. 
Start, Architect, Colchester. 

COLNE.—March 29.--For South Main Intercepting’ Sewer, 
Flushing Tanks, &c. Mr. H. Bancroft, C.E., 83 Moseley 
Street, Manchester. 

COVENTRY.—March 31.—For Sinking Well, &c. Messrs. 
T. & C, Hawksley, C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 

COVENTRY.—April 1.—For Extension of Schools. Mr. H. 
Quick, Architect, 28 Hertford Street, Coventry. 

DARLINGTON.—March 31.—For Enlargement of Post Office. 
The Post Office, Darlington. 

DROGHEDA.—April 1.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages, 
Mr. P. Dowdall, Executive Sanitary Officer, Board Koom, 
Drogheda. : 

DuBLIN.—For Concrete Swimming-bath, and other Works, 
for the Blackrock Pier Company. Mr. W. K. Parry, Engineer, 
42 Dame Street, Dublin. 

DuBLIN.—March 31.—For Building Lightkeeper’s Dwelling, 
&c., Oyster Island. Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights 
Office, Dublin. 

ELTON.—For Building Twenty-four Dwelling-houses, &c, 
Mr.'T. Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, Bury. 

FARNHAM.—March 31.—For Construction of Gasholder 
and Tank. Mr. A. Upward, C.E., 5 Little Smith Street, West- 
minster. 

FOLKESTONE.—April 22.—For Building School for 824 


Mr. J. W 


Children, with Caretakers Residence, Boundary Walls, &c. 


Mr. A. Bromley, Architect, 4 Bouverie Place, Folkestone. 
FRAMPION COTTERELL.—For Constructing Aerating Tank, 
Engine Beds, Additions to Engine-house, and. Earthwork, 
Brickwork, and Masonry. The West Gloucestershire Water 
Company, Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 
GLossop.—March 27.—For Building Branch Co-operative 
Store. Mr. A. Banks, Architect, 46 Union Street; Oldham. 
* GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 8.—For Building House and 
Shop. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 
GRIMSBY.—April 7.—For Two Sets of 16-inch Three-throw 
Pumps. The Secretary, Waterworks Offices, South St. Mary’s 
Gate, Grimsby. 
GUiLDFORD.—March 27.—For Répairs to Iron Foundry, 
Mr. W. G. Lower, Surveyor, 124 High Street, Guildford. 
HALIFAX.—March 31.—For Additions to Biscuit Ba‘ cy, 
oe Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Strect, 
alifax, ? 
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HAVERHILL.— March 29.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
¥F. Whitmore, Architect, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C. 

HAYLE.— March 3o. —For Building Church of St. Elwyn. 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, London. 

HEREFORD.—April 19.—For Construction ‘of Brick, Con- 
crete, Pipe and Iron Sewers (Contract No. 2). Messrs. Cousins 
& Son, C.E., Palace Chambers, Westminster. Mr. J. Parker, 
C.E., Engineer, Hereford. 

HUDDERSFIELD. —April 8.—For Alterations to Imperial 
Hotel, and Forming Two Shops, New Street. Messrs. J. Kirk 
& Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

HULL.—March 31.—For Construction of Iron Railway 
Bridge with Masonry Abutments, &c., and Street Improvements. 
Mr. H. Copperthwaite, Engineer, North- Eastern Railway, Hull. 


IpswIcH.—April 12.—For Building Church of All Saints. 
Mr. S. Wright, Architect, Morecombe. Mr. C. R. Steward, 
Arcade Street, Ipswich. 

LARNE.—April 9.—For Additions to Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


LreEepDs.—April 1.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. T. 
Winn, Architect, 18 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEICESTER. = Construction of Agricultural Showyard 
Buildings. Mr. A. T. Draper, Surveyor, Friar Lane, Leicester. 


LIVERPOO!,.—April 1.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers, Toxteth. Mr. John Price, C.E., Surveyor, Lark Lane, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

-\ LLANBERIS.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mumford, Architect, Cae Poeth, Llanrug, Carnarvon. 

LONDON.—For Building Page Small Houses, F inch eves and 
Five Villas, Peckham. Mr. J. B. Wotton, Surveyor, 35 High 
Street, Peckham. 

LONDON. —March 27.—For Building Four Houses, Nun- 
head. Messrs. Morris & Thompson, 7 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

LONDON. — March 29.— For Construction of the Lower 
Portions of the Abutments and Two Piers of the proposed 


Mircea] risks 


LONGRIDGE.—March 27.—For Building St. Paul’s Church. 
Messrs. Longworth & Gardner, 12 Chapel Street, Preston. 

LONGTON.—April 1.—For Heating and Ventilating Turkish 
Baths. Mr. J. W. Wardle, Borough Surveyor, Longton. 

LOwICK, BEAL.—March 31.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Parish Church. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 

MANCHESTER.—April 5.—For Painting Railway Stations. 
The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

NEwsuRyY.—For Erection of Odd Fellows’ Hall and Build- 
ings. Mr. J. H. Money, Architect, The Broadway, Newbury. 

NORTHOWRAM.—March 30.—For Building Block of Cot- 
tages at Stump Cross. Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Hali- 
fax and Hipperholme. 


NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Poor Law Offices. Mr. A. H- 
Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 
For Building Institute. Mr. Wil- 


liams, Secretary, Padstow Institute, Cross Street, Padstow. 

PENZANCE.—March 29.—For Building Art Museum. Mr. 
H. White, Architect, 1 Parade Passage, Penzance. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Additions to Bedford. 
Coffee-house. Mr. W. Hill, Rosebank, Park Road, Peter- 
borough. 

PRESTON.—April 1—-For Additions, &¢c., to St. Saviour’s 
Church, Bamber Bridge. Messrs. Veevers & Myers, Architects, 
15 Chapel Street, Preston. 

RICHMOND.—For Alterations and Additions to House at 
Olliver. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Feethams, 
Darlington. 

ROTHERHAM.—April 1.—For Building Ward at Hospitak 
Mr. R. L. Tacon, Architect, Rotherham. 

SALTBURN.—March 29.—For Building Dwelling- house. 
Mr. R. Moore, Architect, 7 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

SALTFLEET HAVEN.—April 1.—For Sea Sluice, New Cut 
Outfall Channel, Roads, Drainage, Wooden Bridge, &c. Mr. 
H. L. D. Marsden, Surveyor of Sewers, 22 Eastgate, Louth. 

SHREWSBURY.—April 5.—For Building Swimming Bath. 
Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


Tower Bridge. 


Office of Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 
minster. 


The Specification of the Works, &c., Bill of 
Quantities, with Contract Drawings, may after the 15th be 
seen at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, 


Flushing Tanks. 
E.C., and at the | Board, Sidmouth. 


3 Delahay Street, West- 


SIDMOUTH.—March 31.—For Construction of Six Sewer 
Mr. J. G. G. Radford, Clerk to the Local 


SCUTHEAD.— March 29.—For Building Church of St. Paul. 


Mr. R. Dransfield, Architect, 71 George Street, Oldham. 
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Rh. ADAMS, : 


i7. BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 
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Serine ; ° . 
Belfast and 10 miles round . ° 
Bournemouth and 10 milesround ,. 
Brighton and 8 miles round e 5 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire ° 
Dublin and 20 miles round . e 
Dundee and 30 miles rome ° ° 
Edinburgh . . . . 
Exeter and 20 miles round e ° 
Glasgow and 30 milesround . ° 
Gloucester and Cheltenham ° 


~Hancock, Pilton Street. 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 

These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as scon as possible, 

The present representatives are :— 

Hastings . 

Hereford and 5 miles round 
, Ilfracombe . ° 

Leeds and 5 miles round . 

Liverpool . e e ° 


Ludlow and Leominster . 


Reading and 5 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round . 


' Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


+ 
+ 
* 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
i+ 
+ 
+t 
+t 
+ 
e 
+ 
r 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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Taylor Bros., Builders. 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street, ’ 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton 
C. W. Wateon, Union Streot, 


q 
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SOUTH MARSTON. — April 5.— For Building Boundary 
Walls to Burial Ground. Mr. W. Wiseman, Rodborough Farm, 
South Marston. 

SOUTHWOLD.—April 5.—For Sinking Temporary Bore Hole 
into Chalk. “Messrs. Smith & Austin, ce E., Hereford. 


STAFFORD.—March 31.—For Ree Painting of Shire 
Hall, County Buildings, &c. Mr. R. Griffiths, County Sur- 
veyor, Stafford. 

STAFFORD.—April 3.—For Exterior Painting and other 
Works, Borough Hall, Wrogge Museum Buildings and Guild- 
hall. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 

ST. HELENS.—April 13.—For Sinking Two Wells and 
Borehole, &c. Mr. Gaskin, C.E., Town Hall, St. Helens. 

SWANSEA.—April 10.—F or Building Church at St. Thomas’s. 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

SWINDON. —March 27.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. 
W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, “Swindon. 

THORPE.—April 9—For Building Officers House and 
Coastguard Cottages. .The Director. of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 2+ Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

TONGHAM.—April 10.—For Additions to White Hart Inn. 
Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 124 High Street, Guildford. 

TWIZEL.—March 31.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. 
Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

UPHOLLAND.—For’ Fixing Steam Boiler and Buildin: 
Chimney. Mr. Makinson, Grimshaw Quarries, U pholland. 

WAKEFIELD.—March 29.—For Enlarging Residence at 
Field Head., Mr. Wm. Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. . ' 

WELLOW.— March _27.—For Building Mill-house, with 
Drying-house, Boiler and Engine-housé, and Stores for the 
Fullers’ Earth Company. , Mr, T. B. Silcock, Surveyor, 
14 Abbey Churchyard, Bath, 

West DULWICH.—April 3.—-For Adapting Premises for 
Police Station. ERS Recetver of Police, 4 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. : 

WEST “annare = Apiti 7.—For Concrete Foundations 
(4,000 cubic yards) for Buildings for the St. Louis Park Mills 
Company. The Secretary, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad 
Street, E.C. 

WHIMPLE.—April 5.—For Building Residence at Westcot, 
Talaton. Mr. James Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 


WHITECHURCH.--March 27.—For Building Infant School. 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

WHITCHURCH.—April 3.—For Additions to Llangrove 
Vicarage. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

WIGAN.—March: 29 —For Building large Methodist Chapel, 
Platt Bridge. Mr. G. Heaton, Architect; Wigan. 

WINCHESTER.—Match 29.—For Constructing Two Bridges 
at St. Cross. Mr. J. Robinson, County Architect, County Hall, 
Winchester. i ; 


TENDERS. 
| ABERDEEN. 
For Laying-out Street at the Shorelands, Aberdeen. 
ROBERT, GAIR .(arcepled) <5. 0 ee) (e HIQBMISAS 


For Construction of Sewers, Hosefield ° ‘Road and Midstocket 
Road, Aberdeen. 
GALL & WALKER (accepted) . : i ALSO 


BARNSLEY. , 
For Constructing Main Sewer to Slack Hills, Barnsley. Mr. 
J. H. TAYLOR, Borough Surveyor. 


E. Chancellor, Bath - Wes 
MorGAN & LOVEL cy Bath (accepted ) . °  wAL7 


BETHESDA. 
For the proposed Caellwyngrydd Waterworks Extension, for the 
Bethesda Improvement Commissioners. 
E. WILLIAMS, Garth, Bangor (accepted) . SEIG5 woe 


H. Hinchliffe, Barrow . é , ‘ F . £269 0 O 
A. Moore, Barrow ; . : : 3 + 42605010 16 
Taylor & Sons, Barrow : : : ; + 624208050 
S. Squire, Barrow ; ict Pe ee 240 O O 
J. Co»per, Barnsley . : 23906070 
PORTER & HIGHAM, Barrow (accepted.) ; df 5S 1643 
BATH. 
For Erection of Orchestra in the Victoria Fark, Bath. 

J. Long, Bath . . ' nd he : _£5476.0-10 
Encicbe Mercer. : 3 : 2 , wz 627..Om 0 
B. Smith, Bath . : : . : : e510 —,.0im0 
Morris & Son, Bath . : ‘ ; F , CALS i ONTO 
T. Laver, Bath . : ; ; ; é EdOAG ONO 

°o oO 

°o oO 


a 


—_— 


| PRIMROSE 3G? FG Al p C E PATENT Hi AN f be PAINT, 
# SHEFFIELD. ROOF UUA ert ie 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ 
NO OTHER GLAZING CAN BE WARRANTED INDESTRUCTIBLE. > 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER,LIVERPOOL,DONCASTER 1882.3. 
‘ THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO. 


PATEHN TEES 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 


All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 


Special Plars prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


» THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST BOT WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 


ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, ee SHOOTS, 


STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, [iil 


Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. ff 

adapted CHEAP. | 


cteniten a | PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
ia MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


1l CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
“SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK. 


; BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Rebuilding Terrace Cottage. 
tect, Bournemouth. 
F. HOARE, bricklayer, &c. (accepted) 
. F. WALDEN, carpenter, &c. (accepfed ) 


For Building House, Landsdowne Road, Bournemouth. Mr. 
5 Town Hall Chambers, 


H. E. HAWKER, Architect, 
... Bournemouth, 
F. Walden. 
Caddey . 
W. Hoare. 
Pike . ‘ : 
F. Hoare & Son 
Jenkins & Son . 
McWilliam & Son 
Stroud 
‘Ellison 
James . 
Lucas & Cosser. 
Jones & Son : 
GEORGE & HARDING ( 


° 
e 


accepled ) 


BRENTWOOD. 


For the County Lunatic Asylum, Brentwood, and Alterations 
and Additions to the existing Laundry Building. 
Messrs. Widnell. & Trollope, 


STOCK, Architect. 
veyors. 
Trollope . 
Colls : 4 
Ashby & Horne 
Dove Bros. 
Nightingale 

Rider 
Conder 
Higgs & Hill 
Chappell . : 
Patman & Fotheringham 
Glasscock & Sons 
Mowlem & Co. 
Lawrance & Sons 
Bell & Sons . : 
Holland & Hannen. 
Brown, Son & Blomfield 
Greenwood & Sons. 
Brass 


° . . e 


Mr. H. E. HAWKER, Archi- 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LioypD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD, H.. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. . Saturdays to 2. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1886. 
A limited number of Orders for Academy 
Perspectives, either in Etching or Colour, can 


still be received. 
Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 
REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 


even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 
Plans (up to. Double-Elephant. size), Shorthand, 
and Type Writing ® 


are quickly 
and cheaply 
produced 


me” AUTOCOPYIST 


in permanent black, &c. Very fluid ink, used with ordinary pen 
and paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. Used at 
the House of Lords, &e. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72, LONDON 
WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 
Di te DOUGLAS writes :—"* The Autocopyist answers admir- 
W. T. FIELDING :— 


“I may say I am simply charmed with 
Autocopyist, and wou La Sore 


ld not be without it for thrice the money.”’ 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


1 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, §.E. 
Branch Establishment : 
ll BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 


eying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
Aine ie Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
struments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and pri 
Unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Wileanite Beales. Pros 
sreterer age eT ager sahara ue, No. 1, 160 
: pages, three stamps. enci t 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations. three tp Meisblisied Ha eee 


[10 BUILDERS, MERCHANTS, and OTHERS 

__ having Waterside Wharfage accommodation below London 

Bridge.—WANTED, 2 MERCHANT AGE i 

Coronet He col rates Fine Lias Li el me Ro rcene. 
used in the erection of Westminster Bridge, large dock » &e. 

se el 2 nrede an the, same.— Apply” with Seer te 

.» Ce a i 
Lyne ited Dee” ment, Blue Lias Lime, &ce,, Works, 


Surv 


me of. Lyme Regis, same 


| 
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. £1,483 0 0 
1,567 0 Oo 


. ‘ _ Jonathan 


For Building Central Store for the Brighouse _ 
dustrial Society. Mr. R. F. ROGERSON, Architect, Church 
Street, Brighouse. . 


[Maron 26, 1886: 


BRIGHOUSE. ’ sere 
District In- 


Bottomley, Brighouse, mason. 


Job Crowther, Brighouse, joiner. 
Joseph Lawson, Brighouse, plumber, &c. 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse, plasterer. 


James Smithies, Bradford, slater..' 
: ; ee : . James Mackerel, Elland, ironfounder. 
% : 1,450 etn Marshall & Oldfield, Rastrick, painter. J 
: i 1,450 ana -Captain Street, Bradford, revolving shutters. i 
‘ has 3601.O.10 Total cost, £1,200. Z 
: 1,349 0 0 BRISTOL. ; 
- + 1,338 © ©| For Rebuilding No. 3 Old King Street, Bristol. Mr. ALFRED 
. - 1,300 0 0 HARFORD, Architect and Surveyor, 30 Broad Street, 
. - 1,289 0 0 Bristol. Quantitiés by the Architect. ‘fs 
- + 1,282 0. 0} Wm. Church teak fod se SE, ede: 
: r 1,249 Oo Oo Walters & Son . ° ° ° ° ° . 910 oo 
. 1,239 0 0 T. Baker. f ; ‘ d : * . 885 0 © 
. - 1,206 0 O| 4A, Forse ; i ESS ‘ . 6 2 875.1 OO 
J. Bastow . - . ‘ ; . . 870 0 © 
H. Ridewood . ; ‘ , : ean ME OOP YOis 
© Neate: csi ewes. sah ee ge 
Mr. H.| Jas, Wilkins sy wer bt ack case at ae 
Sur- E.& T. Hatherley . , . . : seecarno,” © 
E. Clarke. Rca oe : ° p . o- 794 59 & 
: -£79,877 9 0 G. Humphreys .. ; ; : ° , . 789 0 °o 
2 478)5500 0,10 | - I EO Davis’ .. 2h yets a9 08 Sa lane 
78,426; 0°50] "THY Brown? 15°00 ot SS A ene 
J : 78,005 O72 Wm. Veals . . . ° e ° . ° 774 OS'S 
. 77,980 9 O|} "Chorléy & Son” tile! . 16-7, ei eo 
. 71:97/7°°9 © J. Bennett 4 : : . : ob Mt FGO SOUT 
. Te soe «OL O E. Walters . : : , : : . SiH YHOO) OF 
72,300 0 -O R. Wilkins & Son ‘ . . : ‘ © 745,50 & 
. F8°'70j629'S0% 0 | ~H fy WVilliamsiiiG 5 /,.s0"Ls-.t 6st Aer Se 7 
70,422, 0° O|} Jos: JAMES.(accepled) ss 4 oe ond ten O79 0G 
- 70,125 9 O Harry Rossiter . : : ° . . » 645 9 @ 
69,844 0 0 All of Bristol. 
67}867-'0'-0 | wo je - 
co oe 3 S$ | THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. > 
fj 65.000 o o |. BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, | ste 
: 64.489 o o STONE, | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | #pPlication 
63,873 9 oO LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 
eens enteeesnnscecar 
De Bing Mey OoecenataeaEe GRUNDY’S PATENT 


Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
Fer Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD &»« SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c.,best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, : 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


OOLLAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. . 
¢€> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, Internationg] Health 
Exhibition, 1884. s 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


For WALLS and FLOORS 
(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 


Wood-joint Pieces, Pluga, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., success- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 


Extensively used by Leading Architects and Contractors. for 
reveral years past, H.M. War Department, &c. 


Note.—These fixings take and RETAIN nails equal to wood. 
They never burn, decay, shiink, nor become loose, and will carry 
any weight that can be put upon them in a building. References 
and particulars free. 


WRIGHT & CO, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants ; and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; al 
Castings of all Descriptions? ath p ; also 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. / 


WARM-AIR- 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


- The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stovefront. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
| waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. ; ss 
TESTIMONIALS, oe 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to: the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has. 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &., a 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, ¥F.R.I.B.A.” 

“ 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885, 

“DEAR Srr,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heata 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R, S. LANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” : $e by 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, _ 
July 1884, 


- 


“DEAR Sin,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grates: 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in & 
Cocoa Palace, have given such ‘satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” se Py 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, ; 

Cheltenham. = eo 
“DEAR Stk,— You will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo] 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” seapaacoaat 
i i Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
ie eee f oe Sect teatera ew. May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate showmby Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and”sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
externa. ; 


* 


air.’’ 
Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 

London.— Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. __ = 

‘Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITB, | Upper Gilna 

| Sa ee IY Bago Rdiniitghs hemi 
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BOSTON. 
For Construction of New Staunch and of New Sea Sluice, with 
Outfall Cut and other Works, for the General Commis- 


sioners for Drainage by the River Witham. Mr. J. E. 
WILLIAMS, Engineer, Boston., 
- SHERWIN, Boston (accepted). 
CHIPPING SODBURY. 

For Forming Road,across Sodbury Common. 
Eyles & Bennett, Chipping. Maa th «if, 520.0%. 0 
Beachum & ‘Balmont, bristol 5. ve : ap OCOh.OF 0 
Parker, Fishponds, Bristol .. ; * 496 0 Oo 
Lapham, Piddestone, Chippenham . 5 75sec On O 
J. Werrett, Yate,.Chipping Sodbury . A 694 I0 oO 


@ 


CLONAKILTY. 
For Extension of Works for Water Supply, Clonakilty. Mr. 
N. JACKSON, Engineer. 


Huxley, Fermoy, co. Cork ‘ ‘ . ef 1.902 20 .0 
A. W. Smith, Bandon, co. Cork , 40540 9 
J. Donoghue, Ballyduvane, Clonakilty i\cy mo Mae) 


: “COVENTRY. 
For New Street, with Sewer, and Bridge over the Sherbourne. 
Mr EJ, PURNELL, City Surveyor, Coventry. 


C. G. Hill, Coventry . ‘ . _Api80 oO 
W. Boon, ‘Coventry : : : ‘ 2,810 0 oO 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 3 2 648 ey 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham J 2.550 0 O 
W. H; HUGHES & Co., Cannock (accepted) 2,335°°0 Oo 


, DARWEN. 
For Cotistruction of Roof over Machine- house at Spring Vale 
Mill, for the Darwen Paper Mill Company. Mr. P. Lowe, 
Engineer. Quantities supplied. 


DUBLIN. 
For Concreting Yards, &c., at the Auxiliary Workhouse, 
Cabra, for the Guardians of North Dublin Union. Mr. W. 
H. BYRNE, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street. 
J. DONOVAN, Dublin (accepted) . 5 : a ad ear oa 
“ DURHAM. 


For Conversion of Premises, No. 5 Saddler Street, Durham, 
into Café, &c. Mr. H. te GRADON, Architect, Durham. 


R. Sanderson, Durham : . : ° .£500 0 Oo 
1 Wardropper & Son, Durham . 460 10 oO 
Thomas Coates, Durham : ; 445 9 90 
George Gradon Ke Son, Dutham . : 4 Atay OF 3 


“EASTBOURNE. 
For Alterations and Cau to Emmanuel Schools, East- 


bourne. Messrs. W. H. et, D. MurRRAY, Architects. 
W. Burdon . ; . £629.70..8 
J. & P. Phillips : : : 607 0 0 
W.E. Warman . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 605 0 oO 
W. Elliott 490 0 O 


For a.New Porch to ae West End "6 Emmanuel Church, 


Eastbourne. Messrs. W. H. & aye D. MURRAY, Architects. 
W. Burdon . : £164 oo 
W. E. Warman 164 0 0 
W. Elliott 163;10.:0 
J. & P. Phillips [537,00 


EPSOM. 

For New Boiler in the Female Ward of the Infirmary, Epsom. 
Whiteside & Beams : : ‘ 5 ae 
Dorset . , ; : : armrar 6 
W. C. HARD (accepted) . ‘ “ : . » MAT St Oo 


. WESTWELL, : : 5 4 far B28N101 Oo ESTON. 
fn ee Darwen: (encepler) anaes For Private Improvement Works opposite Market Place, South 

DROMORE. Bank, Eston. Mr, T. W. STAINTHORPE, C.E., District 

For Building Town Hall, Dromore, mee Down. Surveyor. 

T. Collen, Armagh . . H Ofi1;30008.0, (0 T. Hunt, South Stockton : i ‘ ‘ ix a7 tor 2 
Dixon & Co., Belfast . : . : GkZo .0; O ah Garthwaite, Middlesbrough : ; ii AGe-O 3 
J. Lowry & Son, Belfast*. .°. °. 1,075 0 0 T. Hare, South Bank sesdele) Gadbina 7 
J. M‘Aleenan, Castlewellan o, te 1,067.0 Oo Is Atkinson, Eston ‘ - ; ; aL 4A5merE. Oo 
J. Vernon’ & Son, Lisburn ; : 9751.4 0 Gia. Goodall, Middlesbrough : ; ; PSST 4 
W. Kerr, Henryville . F E ‘ wy’ oO J. Lorn, Middlesbrough (accepted) ; A3.10. 7 
J. H. Burns, Drontore (accepted) . : # pe 1854590. 0 Surveyor’s estimate ° . ; ; +: UdSRES 4 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 


Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit | 


and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effec 8, 
‘ Antique Furniture, &c., 
All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
‘Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 


responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


‘MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 


STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING. 


AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTIUE-ON-TYNE. 


— 


ASPHALTE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


1 FISH STREET HILL. 
To Rr hit hoia: 


SPECIAL. SANITARY 
| WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, 93 cannon streer, 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS | 


THE TRADE AND. ND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 
&c. on Application. 


FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E,C. 


4 
oa 
9.5 


GAGdbebebdececee 
PURITAN 


 GRRDINER x “Sows. 1 
ALL SRINTS: UROn wrOR NSE 
nf BRISTOL. 
WRot |RON WORK oF Every KIND. 
| WRoT IRON SASHES k CRSEMENS. | 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors. 
ECCLESIASTICAL X DomEST{IC 


| Crtqeeges X ESTIMATES on APPLICATION. 


RCHILECL Saag SURVEYORS GENBRAL 

ASSISTANT requires ENGAGEMENT... Seven_years’ 
experience. Surveys, Levelling. Thoroughly reliable. Highest 
pe nga ef Salary, £2 per week,—H. Ws “ Building 
i » 


FURNITURE. i 


| CHIMNEY - 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


| Out of 1731 in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 


Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower yrice delivered 
ex “ship’’ within one month. 


| Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. 


in stamps. Estimate for ** laid complete’’ on receipt of plan. 


: | Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floor 


Boards with above e special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS  BROS., 
Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Glisteed, S.W. 
elephone, 3,188. 
| Large stock of Dry Mahogs wea Ww ane de Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ing eals 


ALL KINDS 0 F 


| MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


PIECES, 
|WILKINS and SONS 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EXETER, » GORING. “s 
For Building Library, &c., at Laurel Villa, Old Tiverton Road. | For House, Stabling, &c., Goring, Oxon, for care Collis. Mr. 
Mr. CHARLES COLE, ’ Architect, Queen Street Chambers, T. S. ARCHER, F.R. I. B.A., Architect, 
Exeter. Priestley, London . ‘ - A —Loa24aeo oO 
W. R. Cummings, Exeter . ; ‘ ‘ ore S20 Woodbridge, Maidenhead 4 Stee a 5 » Sabie On 0 
Scadding & Son, Exeter , : ; ; 205 0% 0 Cook, Reading . ‘ ; eee ane, 
J. Kenshole, Exeter : 5 a 27980 ' O Higgs, Caversham . 5 : ° . ee OO 
W. Gibson, Exeter ‘ : - Ae? 16%: Jaa OC) Higgs & Son, Reading ., 5 Bri ats + 125945 0 0 
J. R. Gibbard, Exeter . , ° , SO . O80 Bottrill, Reading : ° ° ¢°'2,820)".0' 0 
G. L. Stile, Exeter : - 7 ; “ o. CHO O00 Dodd, Caversham : A ‘ 0 RIOT TOL oO 
J. Sutton, Exeter ; ; ‘ ; , rel fei We Some) Elliott, Newbury . ‘ . ; s 2,700 i410 
D. Reynolds, Exeter . = é aay OT O Hann & Co., Windsor . ; ° . ¢ 42,688'407 © 
BRooK & ASH, Crediton (accepted) . : AeIs7 AO FO Woodroffe, Reading’. ° A heb ° » [26777 OF O 
Gibson, High Wycombe . ° ° ° 2 2,038 10 © 
FYVIE. ir 
For Building Dwelling-house, Monkshill, Fyvie. Mr. J. DUN- HENDON. 


CAN, Architect, Turriff. For Pair of Semi-detached Villas to be Erected in Finchley 


A. Fordyce & Sons, Turriff, mason. Lane, Hendon. Mr. W. RANGER, Architect, Finsbury 
J. Lyon, Tyril, carpenter. Pacevient: 


. Pirie, Tyri ber. 
arpreerrtioe ce Tov Henion (acted). 4 + «£260 0 © 


GREAT CLACTON. HEREFORD. 
For Building Residence and Stabling, Great Clacton, near | For Alterations to Free Library and Museum, Hereford. Mr. 
Colchester, Essex. Mr. ALFRED BROAD, Architect, JOHN PARKER, City ee aa Hereford, 
98 George Street, Croydon. Quantities by the Architect. William Barber, Herein i ; £159 0 Oo 
House. Stables. James Davies, Hereford: . ; : . oan O 
Sargeant, Clacton . ° » £1,240 0 O £310 0 Oo W. B. Partington, Hereford. <. 10g 
Allen, Clacton ; 1,230 13°%% 307 10 2 Henry Welsh, Hereford : : «.. SOR ORO 
Wiffen & Son, Saffron Walden 1,182 19 4 20sTa7- 9 Cw; Vaughan & Son, wach am 9 ‘ . ees Cae 
Dobson, Colchester ; 1,085 0 oO 288 o oO T. E. Symonds, Hereford x . 4 af ighOn, O 
Dawson, Eastbourne. + sj07 EO 260 wher We aS, E. Cooke, Hereford i b f TAO” 
Hook, Clacton Be i RAS 253.9 O16 Savory BRUION (accepted) . coburn. 
Barton & Sons, Croydon 2 HIZO NSLS 250°7 OG 'D “% 
De Maid, Clacton . ; » '%;026 “0'-0 243 0 O| For Alterations and Restoration of the Imperial Tavern, 
Diss, Colchester. "00d O. .0 20 0 O Hereford, for Messrs. Watkins & Son. Mr. W. W. ROBIN- 
Bell & Son, Saffron Walden . 997 90 O a571 0.0 SON, Architect, a Street, Hereford. 
Beard, Holstead . : RMIUQOS STOIQ 242) 2.0 H. Welsh ., : . . . th320 2 0 
Ambrose, Colchester , « 975-04 0 245 0 O C. Lawrence . at ened Vee a ‘ ; » 319,60 0 
Eade, King’s Cross : 970 0 O 238h d.0 W. Cullis. 7 1 ay F . . eee Gee 
EVERETT & SON, Colchester T. Lewis. » 209, OO 
(accepted) . ; : 2 LINGER l OPO 240 0 O Wo. BowErRs & Co., ‘Hereford (accepted) ». BAGS aeto 
Newton, ‘Clapham «. eyre (928 Bite 233/10 0 Beavan & Hodges (withdrawn) . . « aados Qe 0 
Bellamy, Northampton . am 42" O:~0 207 --0.~-O T. E. Symonds . : : : Panay deel 5 a 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSHAW’S” 
“LIMMER ASPHALTE.® 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmep, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
‘LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ at low rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

FACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words 
“BRADSHAW & CO.”’ 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly called to the fact that the ““LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ is especially 
suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, éc., where water-tightness is extremely essential, For such purposes 

OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” " 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO0.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” FOOTWAYS 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE, wa) 


“ 


Messrs. BRADSHAW é& CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 
application to:— 


BRISTOL.................. St. Philip’s Marsh. READING ............. Caversham Road. B 
BX-ETER X06. 228 Basin Head. - DUBLIN .................. 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA ............ Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER .... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a 


HUNCOAT. 


LOGIE-COLDSTONE. 


For Building Nine Houses and Shop at Huncoat, for the | For Building Half Steading of Offices, on the Farm of Pitel- 


Accrington and Church Industrial Co-operative Society. 
Mr. E. KNOWLES, Architect, Accrington, 
Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer. 


C. Cunliffe & Son, Accrington , ; ; ir 7soe 2. 8 
A. Greenwood, Rishton . ° ’ . ea .boir?d 5 
J. T. & W. Ormerod, Burnley . : : 15339i> 0 “11 
J. DICKINSON, Accrington (accepted) : {2ege 1-1 
Plumber and Glazier. 
SsCawood, burmley. .°.° -. ° aul l¥ Soy. 4 
Carter Bros., Accrington . ; . , 108 0 O 
J. Barlo, Sheffield . : « te . 104 0 O 
A. Greenwood, Rishton . 2 : F ; C7 2 
THRELFALE, Accrington (accepted) . . , 96 0 0 
Slater. 
Pickles Bros., Leeds « 7 ; ; F ; 97 19 O 
R. Chadwick, Accrington - , ’ 93 14 II 
Evans & Co., Accrington .- P : : 4 90 19 9 
J. WHITEHEAD, Accrington (accepted) . ; 86 2 6 
‘ Plasterer. 
W. Banks, Rishton ; ; F : : 109 13 9 
J. Eatough; Accrington : ; ; : 85 12 0 
J. Barnes, Accrington : : - ‘ : $2)°L5). 9 
T. CRONKSHAW, Accrington (accepted) . ‘ SO sh4, 2 
R. Wright . ; : : : é ; 68 -3 8 
' Joiner and Carpenter. 
SocIETY’s FURNISHING DEPARTMENI (accepted) 447 90 0 


IPSWICH. 
For Building Steam Laundry, Ipswich. 
Architect, Ipswich. 


Mr. H. M. EyTon, 


G. Kenny, Ipswich . = : ‘ ~ £3;599 9 Oo 
A. Coe, Ipswich —. A ; ; Pet tas¥, of 0 
G, Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury 1,560 0 Oo 
N. Saunders & Son, Dedham’ . mh eg HOPS pele aame 
G. T. Gibbons, Ipswich. ‘ » : T4930 0 
C. Borrett, Ipswich : : : < Mates © Oo 
R. S. Smith, Ipswich 5 ; 1,360 0 O 
A. Trew, Ipswich. 5S > Tea577, 0 .O 
LANCASTER. 


For Supply of Fire-clay Pipes, Bends, Junctions, and Gullies 
during: Twelve Months, for the Corporation, Lancaster. 
Mr. A.“CREER, Borough Surveyor. 

ENTWIsStLe & Co., Fire Clay Works, Darwen (accepied). 


lachie, Logie-Coldstone, N.B. 


Mason. 
Charles Taylor, Tarland pO oy O 
A. Tough, Aberdeen’ . : : . . -, 47,19 © 
Courts & MCCONACH, Coldstone (accepied) 46 10 O 
Carpenter. 
D. Calder, Tarland : 31 14 0 
W. Smith, Migvie . 2505 Joe? 
J. Emslie, Tarland 25.0 9 
A. Emslie, Coldstone 24 0 0 
Ross & Yeates, Glenkindie 25). Oy © 
A. CouTtTs, Dinnet (accepted) 18 19 Oo 
Slater. 
C. McDonald, Cushnie . 49 7 O 
J. Wink, Banchory ; : ° 45. Th. O 
J. CUMMING, Tarland (accepted) . 43009, OC 


LONDON. 

For Extension of Shop and Stables, Elthorne Road, for Mr. J. 
Walkley. Messrs. G. CARTER & SON, Architects, 541 
Holloway Road. 


Baker, Hornsey . £44302 0 
Beaves. : ry a ‘ si2e OG 
Norris & LUKE (accepfed) 261 0 O 


For Cleansing and Sanitary Works, for the Vestry of St. 
Martin-in-the Fields. Mr. H. JACQUES, Surveyor. 


Hobbs (with reservation) . . £6,000 0 & 
Boyce : : : : 4,500 O Oy 
Burton (with reservation) . 3,950 O O. 
Mathews . ‘ : 3.595 Oo O- 
MAvo (accepted ) 3,090 O O- 


For New Warehouse, Shop-front Alterations, &c., at Nos. 329, 
and 381 Hornsey Road, Islington, for Mr. H. J. Kimbeu. 
Mr. JOHN E. Sears, A.R.1.B.A., New Bridge Street, E.C. 

J. Marsland. ‘ : = : . . £1,085. 0 O- 
F. Higgs . : ; : ; : 1,630 -O O. 
Drew & Cadman ‘ : ; : ‘ 1.308, on Om 

For Alterations and Repairs, including New Sanitary Arrange- 
ments, at No. 11 Upper Brook Street, Park Lane, W., for 
Mr. C. C. Lacaita, M.P. Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.L.B.A,,. 
Architect and Sanitary Surveyor, 8 Park Place Villas, W.. 

H. ToTEN & SONS (accepted) : Y £71610 “10 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BI“ts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


~ SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Prans of Estares, with or without Views. taste- 
feily lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Orreiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spragun’s TaBues, upon application. 


“ata & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Reitway Station, for all varieties of 


- BATH STONE, oat ate specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNRY & CO. Corsham Bown Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor fer the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Aplications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


ART FURNITURE. 


-KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deensgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALCL STYLES. 
Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made +o Architects’ Designs. 
HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
, HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDE“LL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., ConsHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their enn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


PCCP OOSOSCOSSOSOESOOOOESSSOSOOOOOOOOD 


SOSSCOe® 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, ******x# 
xx ae x *t SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL, WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required. 
No Zinc, IRON, oR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


CLP LYS PDS SII 


GROVER & Co. (#imitx), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


SIMPLEX LEAP 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SenT Post FREE). * * * * * 
SCHOSLS HOSS SSTSCSCOCOSCSCOCSCSCSCOSSSCCOCCSOOCSOCSEES; 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESEH Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Treoty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, {anion Green Slate Quarries 


.8.0., South Wales, 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS | 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & GOs,s. 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


- 0 Beg to callattention [Ik 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


a , OF 


- a= lee, ; 
IRON DOORS 
For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 


Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &c, 
ONLY ADDRESS: 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C; 


Z POST 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M.’8 Government, Council of India, Science and Art’ 


Department, Admiralty, &e. 


Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrm ients of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
tate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 


Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile. Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventisns Exhibition, 1885, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LUTON. NORMANTON. 

For Villa Residence, Dunstable Road, Luton, for Mr. E. | For the Excavation for and Laying of about 3,000 yards of 
Deacon. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect. Quantities not 4-inch Land Drainage Tiles, Overflow and other Sewers, 
supplied. about 1,000 yards of Carriers, Excavating for and Con- 

D. Parkins ‘ oe i : ; ; At, 659. 0 oO structing Sewage and Sludge Tanks, for Removal of about 
D. Dunham & Son . : ; 2 : 1.498 0 Oo 8,000 cubic yards of Soil and about 6 ooo cubic yards of 
Smart Bros. : : i ; : : mba aad oa Cinders, forming surface of Filter Beds, and other Works 
Nevule  . : pce - : : : - 1,460 0 oO for carrying out “No. 2 Scheme of Sewage Disposal, for the 
Slough : : : . ; , . S589r “oO oO Normanton Local Board. Mr. THOMAS REID, C.E., The 
A. Lissaman : ; é : ; 1F385 Oo 0 Grove, Normanton. 

Cox Bros. (accepied)’ - . >. +, biOved waned. 0 |& PiSeGilyeat, Leeds « o2> us) wot ‘LSASS o Oo 

Trio co 

For Building Residence, Warehouse, &c., for Messrs. Oakley yee Sane ‘ i : ; é ee oa 
Bros. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Luton. Quantities | J Tattersall, Wakefield 
aot suabiates Pr A eae any Se la ne ape ; Parker & Sharpe, Batley . ‘ ‘ . « 2,743 2 3 

Rp ee es [8oe 0 9 | Rhodes Bros, Shipley ee iA ee ep9GGrera 0 

1 Dunkin 425on] ane ‘ : Ma ms Garforth Bros., Mirfield < ; - 2,554 13 4 

- Slough Bros. 4 875 oO O “s rea Son, Kens f : : hie 1s _ 

0 vy . ; : : : : sf us reston ‘ * ‘ . 2; 
D. Parkins : : : ; ; ; , ; 539 : A W. Street, Harrogate . : ‘ oA « ) 25432.19 0 
Smart Brees , ; ; : : : ; eas ae W. Small, |, Bradford . ; . oh a fe wep emegg gle It 
J. Sita A, TRS: Ria yee BAe etaoeko allots McCullock, Manchester. 1. « « 25347 Io oO 
Neville Bros... .. Guay = Aeon LG Mtetaight Holres : 2} -* ger rei 2 : 
nicl SEO: ight, nee : ° . . 2, 
bat teal ne (ached 1 ew DaQie® ©). Ri: aay. Holmes, Shireland , «9 
BRS (aCbEplER) = o-oo so is ROR aS OHS Re antl ier diord 1: ita cuihegm 2 er 
D. Ellis, Ossett : : - 41,902 II Io 
, MALLOW. Kennington & Garth, Sheffield. ..i+ i 2 eauueeo 
PEt cesar Imphrick Graveyard, Mallow. f &. EMERY, Stafford (accepted) . X : O20 se I 
V. Barrett, Ballyvonear ‘ ; : et er > “O 
J. Rielly, Pee ae . 20 0 0 HOB WICH. he Workh 
G. S. BoLsrer, Kanturk (accepled) 17 12 o | For Supplying and Fixing an Iron Tank at the Workhouse 
f VWrale aoe | 2 g h Iron Girders. Mr. J. B. PEARCE, 
M. Walsh, Caherduggan : 14 0 0 (2,500 gallons), wit 
: as Surveyor, Surrey Street, Norwich. L : 
: Tank Boiler Company, Batterséa 2 : -£105 <0 O 
OLD COLWYN. : 

For Additions to the Ship Hotel, Old Colwyn, for Mr. WOLL. pera. ge berets tobe. aie® acini 
Hughes. Mr. F. B. FARRINGDON, Architect. Rubery Bros., Darlaston . pa ae 

aes ds RED Wess Vitae Sc Knights & Stacey, Harleston, Suffolk . - Cte Caen O 

-R. Evans, Colwyn S 830 mw Barnard, Bishop & Barnard, Norwich : 7s fe Oo 

~ Boberte’ Conw ey : : x : ; 782 6 0 Barnes, Norwich . . : : ; 5 pate +o 0 

0. Davis, Colwyn (accepted): 9: 5. Goo 6 of Tidman, Norwich “=~. "4" a0 Oe #7 P 
aah hed SS ; ; ; : Woods & Co., Stowmiarket . * . _ «569-0 5 

eT oe ats cs a Lysaght, London. — ; 2.7: = * SS eee ae 
You will esa enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent J. Sabberton Bros., Norwich : «65> -0) GO 

cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by Bagshaw & Son, Batchley, York. . » 59 10 0 

HELMCKE & Co , 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for Ww. Ramage & Co., London. : of horiy” 6 

price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of ros. 6d. or 215. KEAY, Birmingham (accepted) : is hjy .- 0 


ADAMS & C0., Monk Bridge, YORK.:=p)) 


, London Office :—7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.W. ===-——— 


a i | Patent FLUSH TANKS __ for Drain Fiushing. ‘ee a eae 6 


2 dipstls | > FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
| New Pattern W.C. Panand Flushing Arm. 
THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 
MANUFACTURED 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Burn from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
=== JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


Dae i el » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
>» FLUSH URINALS _ ., 53 % 
- TROUGH CLOSETS: >» 9 
—~e GREASE TRAPS, ETC, AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. ef 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 
nd every other description 
WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HoT ‘WATER, HEATING, &C,, 
=: DWEN L.OMEey, SON, BO WOOD, 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
~ PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS. 
Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY “BY 
VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. —Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ee ah eae Cae Ce ee om 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RIPLEY. 
For Laying Pipes (1,300 yards) for the Western Sewerage, | 
Ripley. 
J. Cope, Ripley . ° : Sy . £348.10 ..6 
J. Wain, Ripley . é : ° ate vel oO 
G, F. Topp, Derby (ac cepted) 4 289 I2 4 


SOUTHMOLTON. 
For Building Pair of Villas, Southmolton, for the Freeho'd 
Land Society of that place. Mr. W. C. OLIVER, Architect, 
19 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


Sanders & Son, Southmolton : ; ‘ £860 °0 0 
Sampson, Southmolton - r 785° 0°70 
Hancock & Cooke, Barnstaple : JES 7017 0 
Brown & Lillifant, Barnstaple R TAGS OFF0 
BREWER, Southmolton | (accepted ) ‘ 610 0 0 
Ridge & ’Seatherton, Southmolton , 598 10 6 
STOCKPORT. 
For Street Paving Works, Stockport. Mr. E. SyKrs, Sur- 


veyor. 
Hatherlow Lane. 

J. Cooke, Winton, Patricroft x a £675. I 10 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport ; » «067, 485 5 
H. Lomas, Stockport ; ; 654 13 6 
A. W illiamson, Macclesfield : 593 lo 3 
Cox & Smith, Ashton- under-Lyne 586 14 4 
P. D. Hayes, Chorlton-cum-Hardy 583.17 oO 
W. D. Briscoe, Stockport ; 562.134 2 
W. Snape & Sons, Eccles . 5560 16 6 
W. Bennison, Stockport 553 I oO 
WORTHINGTON & POWNALL, Manchester (ac- 

cepted) . : ° : o¢ £58345 27 2 

Lever Street. Hope Street 

C. Rippon . : . : -£519 Ig. 2 £520 17 10 
J. Cooke ° ; - (475 2070 A, ZAAse 7 
J. Broadhurst 475 3 -4 466 12 2 
H. Lomas . 440 2 II Adao4o. 9 
P. D. Hayes 4 20ET ORES 7 BAA ae Aad: 
A. Williamson . 420° PS 7 418 14 10 
W. D. Briscoe . 406 16° 6 A028 § 
Cox & Smith 406 4 8 402 18 6 
W. Bennison 4027 1G 385 8 o 
W. Snape & Sons : -+ -386°14) 2 386 10 6 
WORTHINGTON & POWNALL 

(accepted) 392 16°11 392 16 5 


' 
| 


STOCK PORT — continued. 


ONUwWOARwW? 


Oak Street. Cooke Street. 

J. Broadhurst . , : - £198 12 3 £278 3 8 
J. Cooke ‘ 195 19 3 288 12 9 
H. Lomas. - tSQ 17 =7 267 6 6 
P. D. Hayes 175,17 #2 252 15 4 
W. Bennison ., : T7E MALO 246 16 .o 
Cox & Smith . : : S470 WH8 DATE TUE 
W. Snape & Sons, - @) 5163733 IO 232 14 10 
W.D. Briscoe’. ‘ 6 sf 162710 IO 246 . 3 IE; 
A. Williamson . ; F ; 167 16-0 254 16 2 
WORTHINGTON & POWNALL 

(accepted). .«., 155 16 6 236 9 6 

Napier Street. Stati on Street. 

J. Cooke : = ye OO6CIS°"S 496 14 
J. Broadhurst . : 3 2572 32" "O 490.12 
H. Lomas. : : : 2506 ha 7 484 3 
PsDseHayes . 542 14 2 433 12 1 
A. Williamson . 540 O 4 434 19 
W.D. Briscoe . 523 18 II 414.1 
Cox & Smith 522 6 6 424 12 
W. Bennison 7 : - 519 I8¥-0 442 6 
WORTHINGTON & POWNALL 

(accepted ) 5c6 7 4 404 z 
W. Snape & Sons 499 16 8 396 5 6 

SUNDERLAND. 


For Taking Down Paper Mills at Scotswood and Re-erecting 
at Swalwell. Mr. JAS. HENDERSON, Architect, Sunderland. 

J. T. Srmpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepied). 
For Building Grand Hotel, Sunderland, for Mr. William Jack- 
son. Mr. THOMAS ALEX. PAGE, Architect, Gazette Build- 
ings, South Shields. Quantities by the Architect. 


J. Hirst & Sons, Sunderland . £6,400 0 0 
Jos. Elliot, North Shields : : - » 6385 o oO 
W. M. Hudson, South Shieids. ; . - 6,370'.07.0 
A. Leitch & Co., Sunderland . : ; . 6,327 0-0 
M. Howarth, Sunderland . : : é . 6,218 0 Oo 
R. Hudson, jun., Sunderland . 6,184 0-0 
= eee Sunderland . : 6,155 0 Oo 
& J. RANKEN,* Sunderland (ac cepte a ) 6,088 oO o 

E H. a Allison, Whitburn : 5,899 0 O 
Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead 5,836 oO oO 
* The above is exclusive of fittings, ‘which will form a 


second contract. 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


BANKS, 
HOTELS. 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 
MANSIONS, 


STRONG ROOMS & PARTY WALL DOORS 
H OBB S. H AR Fe C3 768.77 Cheapside LONDON. 


‘SNOSIUd ‘SWNASAW 
‘SWNTASY ‘“STVLIdSOH 404 
SILINS TvidadS 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS :— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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WELUINGBOROUGH. 


TENDRING. 
For Alterations and Additions to the 


d near Colchester, for Messys. T. Daniell & Sons, 
oe Mr. J. W. ST4RT, pees Colchester. 


West Bergholt. 


Live and Let Live, 


For Brickwork Setting to.a New Boiler at the Pumping Station, 
Bush Field, for the Wellingborough Local Board. Mr. E. 
SHARMAN, "Surveyor, W ellingborough. 


284 0 0 R. Marriott Wellingborough S £50000 
a Reise ome) G. Henson ssiielinghononah ‘ 5 : ; 
d, Wellingboroug a 4 
KINSON,* Clacton-on- Sea accepted) 23705 O'-fO iE Underwoo 
Me = Proprietor finding ce bricks and tiles. C. Clayson, Harrold, Bedfordshire 4 47 15 O 
TWICKENHAM. WEST DERBY. 

For the Erection of a Residence at Twickenham, Middlesex. | For Construction of Birchfield Road North, West Derby. 
Messrs. GEORGE LANSDOWN & HArRrISs, Architects, ‘T.. Catterall & Co., Liverpool c £649 Meade: 
Warwick Street, ane | S. MM E. Bostock, Liverpool. +.  « 35 fe) g 

J. Rose & Sons. : : ae £2, 750.56 0 T. Worthington, Everton ‘ : 580 0 
Collins — . : 4 : : ; 2087 0120 P. Walkden & Go., Liverpool . y 562 0 O 
Clarke & Bracey 2,650 0 O W. Vaughan, Cheetham ‘ 562 0 °0O 
Manley ~ 2,646 0 O J. M‘Cabe & Co., Workdale : BRITAO410 
Downs 2,597 9 O Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, Liverpool 545 9 O 
‘Hermon 2,498 O O tf Marr, Liverpool . 539 Il 3 
Lane . : 2,490 O O W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool. 498 O O 
Hiss ikea 2,449 O O WISBECH. 
Meee Soi es For Building Classroom at the Walpole Cross Keys School, for 
cel Greenwood ct apnea ee the Walpole St. Andrew School Board. 
Simp ae o git thang S. Sharpe, Walpole £68 oO oO 
ee Soe ik ee J. Mountseer, Terrington . . . . 266-5; 6 
Piller. ; seat eh T. Wells, Wisbech ; ° ‘ [ibd paws 
ee Led IRR RS oe Reeder & Son, Tilney St. Lawrence 57 10-6 
Collinson, Teddington 2,200 0.0 GRE. Lyddell, Walsoken 37 10 O 
WALLINGFORD. = Hipwell & Son, Wisbech ‘ 55 Oo O 

For Building St. Leonard’s Rectory, Wallingford. Mr. A. j. J. R. & J. A. Bateman, Sutton Bridge 5 52 10 O 
STYLE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 1 Westminster Chambers. J. J. Hodson, Wisbech . 3 é 32 0 0 
Quantities by Mr. F. Dudley, 19 Queen Anne’s ee *. T. Collinson, Walpole . : : 52 ° o 

mage 3 pene He Hall; Louth: Lynn: * 49 10 
es - Hae gene 2 : ate . 2 LINTON & BARNES, Walpole (accepted) 48 Io oO 
“Symm & Co 1,877 oy 144 0 0 J. J. Jarvis, Wisbech : 47 10 3 
A. Dodd ; 1,777. 0:0 150 0 O G: Emmerson, Terrington 45 5 
“Bacher arson 1,73 5 0 141 7 o|  Todkill & Co., Sutton Bridge 42 10 0 
‘Gat & Co. 172541. eo 144 10 oO WORTHING. 
SS) Elliott L672: 404-0 182. 0 O| For Tar Paving Esplanade, West Worthing. Mr. W. W. 
Bottrill : 1,665 0 oO les O70 SMITH, Surveyo-. 
Fics & Son . 1,650 0} 40 158 0 oO GA. Green & Co. ; : £387, nO 1.0 
' ‘WEEDON "AND DAVENTRY. Farthing, Cn & a 346 0 0 
‘ , f the Weed nd Daventry Extension HoOBMAN & CO. (accefte 344 0 0 
pee cu : an ed : Kent and Sussex Tar Fane Company 333 0 O 
NAYLOR Bros., Huddersfield (accepied). Benstead & Son . ; 304. 0 O 


PERMANENT. 


Received the SILVER MEDAL at the 
Inventions Exhibition. 
The ONLY AWARD given for 


DECORATIONS ON GLASS. 


Painting on the face of Mirrors is liable to gradual 
removal by exposure to the atmosphere and in course of 
cleaning. This has confined the Decoration to ae 
limited areas, but now, permanence being secured, 
becomes available in endless var iety. 


1t can be used to relieve the lines and enliven the spaces 
in halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In r-om decoration it can 
‘be applied wherever light effects are required. For the 
saloons of steamers and yachts it is much recommended, 


Full particulars, with designs and prices, can be obtained 
On application. 


EDWIN LLOYD, Manager, 


14 GEORGE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, 
, LONDON, N.W. 


J. M. BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 
14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 
WORKS, 


Charles Street, Islington Green, N 


5 STONE CARVING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Designs and Estimates Free of Charge. 


ALL KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS 


DECORATIVE WORK 


SPECIALITE IN HAND-PAINTED 
GOBELIN TAPESTRY, 


Executed to any Design and Size, at 
wery moderate Prices. 


J. M. BOEK BINDER, 
Decorafive Art Studio, 


14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD W.C. 


JOHN N. PEARCE 


DESIGNS AND &XECUTES 
FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. — 


Heraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Monumental Brasses. 
PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD BLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


23 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, sw. 


De igns and estimates on application, — 


ON ee he 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE tenders for the new dispensary and infirmary at Bide- 
ford—Mr. G. Wilson, of Bideford, being the architect—were 
opened last week. In consequence of the tenders being for the 
most part over 2,000/., it has been decided that the plans shall 
be altered and new tenders obtained. 

- ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for transferring the 
Gourock Gaswork property from the Gas Company to the 
Police Commissioners, the purchase price being fixed at 8,600/. 

MEssrs. F. WHITFIELD & Co., fireproof safe and lock 
manufacturers, &c., of London and Birmingham, have, owing 
to the increase of their London business, found it necessary to 
remove to larger premises—viz., to 66 Holborn Viaduct—where 
they now have a varied assortment of fireproof doors and safes. 

THE Surveyor of the Walthamstow Local Board has pre- 
sented a very favourable report to the Board respecting the 
steam-pump for raising sewage and sludge supplied by Messrs. 
Hayward Tyler & Co., of London. In his report he states that 
about 700 tons of sludge of a dense nature have been pumped 
from the precipitating beds and conveyed along the troughs 
for a length of 1,800 feet on to the place of final deposit, without 
manual labour or assistance, and at one-fifth of the cost under 
the old method, 

THE official opening of a new-engine-house, and the starting 
of a new pumping-engine at the Waterworks of the Watford 
Local Board of Health, has just taken place. The engine was 
made by Messrs. Grimson & Co., engineers, of Leicester. 
The alterations to the house have been carried out by Mr. W. 
Noble, of Sutton, Surrey. 

THE Works Committee of the Dundee Water Commission 
have recommended the carrying-out at once of a plan for 
increased water-supply, owing to the present cheap rates for 
labour and iron, and low rate of interest for which money can 
be obtained. The cost of laying the double pipe, which is seven 
miles long, is estimated at 45,coo/. 

THE Local Government Board have empowered the Tam- 
worth Town Council to borrow the sum of 2,000/. for repairing 
the footpaths of the town. The Council has decided to use 
Messrs. Greatorex & Hall’s patent ferrimite stone for the work. 
Mr. Charles Clarson, the borough surveyor, will superintend 
the whole of the work. 

AT the Soirée of the Engineering Society recently held in 
- connection with the University College, the engineering 


GALVANISED 


WALTER JONES, f, 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND | 
HEAVY FORGINGS, | 


laboratory, testing machines, working models and apparatus 
were shown, and some of the latest inventions and improve- 
ments were exhibited by the leading firms. In the electrical 
section Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson had a good show of 
highly-finished testing apparatus and electric-lighting appli- 
ances, their new Patent Combination Plug and Motor Bridge, 
self-contained in a box, with a battery and galvanometer, being a 
portable and convenient instrument.. A cheap form of mirror 
galvanometer was noticeable for-its simplicity, and the ease 
with which it opens to allow the mirror to be freshly suspended 
in the event of its breaking, this being in the ordinary mirror 
galvanometers a most delicate operation. One of their large 
switchboards was shown mounted ona stand and fitted with 
automatic cut-out testing instrument, main switches, and a 
large accumulator switch specially designed to avoid short 
circuiting accumulators on switching a greater or less number 
of cells into the circuit. Other types of their various apparatus 
were also shown. 

THE Exhibition of British Industries which has been pro- 
jected by Mr. William Holland, the proprietor of the Albert 
Palace, Battersea Park, and intended to be thoroughly illus- 
trative of native productions, inventions, industries, &c., will be 
opened at the Albert Palace on June 21, and will prove interest- 
ing and instructive taken in connection with the forthcoming 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. A comprehensive programme 
of entertainments has also been devised by the proprietor, and 
all appears to have been arranged with much spirit and fore- 
thought to satisfy popular tastes in every direction. The 
special entertainments began on Monday. To-morrow (Satur- 
day) a grand concert, in which Mr. Sims Reeves sings, will 
take place. 

THE GENERAL PURCHASE-BY-RENT COMPANY (Limited), 
of 4 Broad Street Buildings, London, E.C., appears to be one 
serving to illustrate the value of self-help, and will to some 
extent show a practical attempt at reform without waiting for 
Acts of Parliament, its prospectus showing how the objection- 
able features of the leasehold system may be avoided; also 
how houses may be purchased at the minimum of cost ; further, 
and this appears to be a great desideratum, the company pro- 
poses to return three-fourths of the amount paid off the principal 
should the purchaser have to remove. This offer naturally 
points to the suggestion that the company’s houses must be of 
a durable character. A successful meeting to inaugurate this 
company was held at the Great Eastern Hotel, when, after an 
inspection of the plans and hearing the details by the secretary 


}) 


SHEETED DOORS, 


APPLY FOR PRICES. 


Ee. Ss. HINDLEY, 1! QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} verticar‘sorrms, 


VERTICAL BOILERS, 
SAW BENCHES. CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c.,i1 Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 


’ = yi Ta 4 


‘ . A | ; @ mh 


PnUSTRATED CATATLOGUHS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CASES 
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and others, the gentlemen present expressed their approval of 
the scheme, and their belief that the company would be enabled 
to do a large business and make a good return to its share- 
holders. 


STEVEN BROS. & CO. 


IN these days of depressed trade it is a cheerful sign that 
an old-established firm finds it necessary to remove to 
more commodious premises to meet increased demands. 
Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co., the well-known architectural 
ironfounders,’are in this fortunate position. They have trans- 
ferred their business to St. Andrew’s Wharf, an excellent 
situation, facing the Zzses offite in Queen Victoria Street, and 
adjoining the new Blackfriars Station, and having in the rear 
the Thames. The building has been altered under the super- 
vision of Mr. James Weir, architect, instructed by Mr. Alex- 
ander Ritchie, the enterprising manager of Messrs. Steven Bros. 
& Co. The frontage is 45 feet, and the depth to the back 
about 300 feet. The general offices occupy the ground floor, 
with side entrance, and are particularly noticeable for com- 
modiousness and convenience. 
mahogany, and are of the best description. 
of cast iron, communicating with show-rooms above (Messrs. 
Steven Bros. & Co.’s own make), is a very fine piece of work. 
The forwarding department is wisely detached from the offices, 
and has a side entrance leading on to the wharf. To provide 
for the convenience of visitors an hydraulic passenger lift 
ascends to all the show-rooms, an unusual provision in business 
houses, the absence of which deters would-be visitors from a 
fatiguing climb. -But -here you can “do” the six or seven 
floors with the greatest ease. 

Following the course of the lift, we arrive first of all at the 


the rest of the large floor being a showroom for constructional 
and ornamental ironwork. The cast-iron work of Messrs. 
Steven Bros. & Co. has acquired a reputation. It is only 
necessary to add that the designs are of the best description, 
and thoroughly architectural—ornamental -gatework, verandahs, 
balconies, and turrets being specialities. 

Passing on to the second floor, the stove-grate showroom, 
we find a most elaborate display. Conspicuous is an iron-framed 
mantel a most effective imitation of elaborate woodwork in Adam’s 
style, with overmantel and inlaid tiles, having a most quaint 
effect. Several of these are on view, each in different styles of 


é | repairs), and there is a self-adjusting apparatus for flue. 
The office fittings are all of , 
A spiral staircase | 


carving. Some very fine bronze panel-work is also attrac- 
tive; and the mantels and tile hearths and fenders are always 
in perfect accord. The statuary, marble mouldings, and onyx 
medallions form a particularly handsome combination—the 
carving being excellent. Good hand-painted tiles add a further 
effect. Another selection amongst several is an oak mantel and 
overmantel, excellently carved, with Queen Anne stove. A Blanc 
Bee and Sienna mantel also shows ‘to advantage. The fenders 
and fire-irons generally have the best finish that brasswork pos- 
sibly can have, and the tiles are tasteful indeed. “Light” is the 
name of a stove electro-bronzed, with side pilasters, and canopy 
emblematical of the rising sun, with drapery in relief. Another 
speciality is an enamelled black ironwork exterior, with 
electro-bronzed panels. These are only a few selections from- 
an extensive display, so various in quality and price as to suit 
the most fastidious buyer. ; 
The third floor is the range department show-room. To 
particularise a few specimens: first in order of attention was 
the new “ Holborn” range, a very convenient arrangement. 
The fire takes to pieces, the boiler lifts out (most useful for 
The 
“‘ Milton” portable kitchener is a very convenient little arrange- 
ment.’ A grilling-stove is a very complete apparatus, with 
sliding and hot closet, nickel-plated, with tile border, back, and . 
sides. The “ Prize” kitchener is exceedingly popular. Itis an 
economical contrivance. -Two ovens are connected with it. 
The advantage is in being: able to direct the heat to one or 
divide it. A cone ventilator serves to carry off the fumes; 
long damper-rods are added. On the same floor are speci- 
mens of baths, with inside fittings and soap-trays, with Sienna . 


_ marble inside, the enamel being proof against expansion; the. 


overflow and waste are in separate pieces. Behind this show- 


: , room Sac supplementary one, containing a cheaper class of 
managers’ offices and cash department, occupying one cornery, | 
5 b] ? 


ranges and fittings. The two floors above are occupied with 

brasswork, &c. It only remains to mention Messrs. Steven 

Bros. & Co.’s specialities in rain-water goods, sanitary ironwork, 

and improved sanitary goods, which are stored on the mezzanine 

floors. Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co. show in every department 

to the greatest advantage. That they have established a solid. 
reputation among the highest authorities is evidenced by their 

contracts with the Metropolitan Board of Works, Her Majesty’s 

War Department, and the Admiralty, and the favour their goods 

receive, on the strength of the best workmanship, with archi- 

tects throughout the country. A visit to the firm’s handsome 
show-rooms would certainly confirm their reputation. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WHOLESALE 


LRON WIONGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRASS AND IRON WORK ON THE PREMISES. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 


FRONT VIEW. 


FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


TTERS BROTH 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. 


References in all 
large towns, 


CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for _ 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water, and Ventilating Engineers, 


| THOMAS BOYLE'S PATENT °HIMNEY- 


Prices and Estimates on Receipt of Business Card. 


ERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


OFFICES, 93 HOPE STREET 


BACK VIEW. 
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Sole Proprietors of 


VENTILATORS. 
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Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 


= == == ipa 5 => eae pg oe with Bottom falling out, Self- 
——————————— ’ losing Spring Catch. onal 
Crate GAC BP ihia! SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES, SroemiG -eprine-varen 


Large Stocks. : 
FOR Abe FLIRE, Ok, HIRB-PURCHASE. 


To hold 3 yard. . £810 O 
” z oy) » 910 0 
net - 1010 0 


Send for List. 
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PATENT SEWER GAS TRAP. 


Mr. C. HINKSMAN, of Great Russell Street, London, has 
introduced into this country, after a very successful run in 
America, his patent sewer gas trap. This patent originated 
in San Francisco from the demand occasioned by most im- 
perfect sewage arrangements, and is now in general use, 
and judging from the fact that it is adopted by the health 
authorities of that town and throughout the United States, 
there is no doubt it has met with general approval. Mr. 
Hinksman’s efforts to popularise the system in this country 
have been very successful. He received the highest award 
in this class at the Inventions Exhibition—which subse- 
quently led to a Government order—and he has brought it 
prominently before the Board of Health, by whom it has 
been adopted. We append an illustration of the patent 
sewer gas trap. The great advantage is the effective preven- 


tion of overflowing sewage by means of air-tight valves, 
which, on the slightest pressure of water or gas beneath it, 
ascends to the upper chamber, thus allowing an easy outflow ; 
and the upper chamber being filled with compressed air when 
‘cover is fastened down, it is impossible for any matter to 
accumulate. On the left side of the above illustration is 
-inlet from house, discharging in main sewer ; and on the right, 
the outlet from main sewer, which effects a perfect clearance of 
sewage, but from the action of the valve it is impossible for 
any matter to return. It is obvious that the patent sewer gas 
trap is a safeguard against back water in main sewer flooding 
cellars or basements. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


THIs seventh annual exhibition at the Agricultural Hall 
promises to be more than usually successful. The high class 
of exhibits is fully maintained, and Mr. P. Shrapnell, the able 
manager, has succeeded in popularising the objects of the 
exhibition and securing the co-operation of architects through- 
out the country. The committee have arranged a very inter- 
esting programme, which should be an inducement to keep 
visitors in town during the exhibition. Conferences on archi- 
tectural subjects are to be held at the Agricultural Hall daily 
throughout the first week, and visits will take place to Messrs. 
Doulton’s pottery, Messrs. Collinson & Lock’s furniture estab- 
lishment, and to Messrs. W. Woollams & Co.’s paper-staining 
works, and other leading manufactories. 

Indeed everything possible to secure success has been done, 
and as the exhibits seem to be more than usually interest- 
ing, the exhibition opening on April 5 will probably be 
the best yet held. Nearly every department is well repre- 
sented with exhibitors. Such well-known firms as Mr, 
Robert Adams, Mr. George Jennings, Messrs. R. Boyle & Son, 
Coalbrookdale Company, H. & C. Davis & Co., and Mr. A. 
Ough have prominent stands. Amongst wood-block flooring 
exhibitors are Mr. W. Bassant, Messrs. M. C. Duffy & Sons, 
and Messrs. Geary & Walker. Horticultural buildings are well 
represented by Mr. R. Howard, of Doncaster, and Messrs. 
A. Richardson & Co., of Darlington; patent door furniture by 
Messrs. Saye & Sons, and Messrs. C. Tighe & Sons. Stove 
grates will have their share of attraction represented by Messrs. 
Stevens Bros. & Co., Messrs. George Wright & Co., of Rother- 
ham, and the Coalbrookdale Company. In architectural iron- 
work the same firms will no doubt have something to show, 
with the addition of the St. Pancras Ironwork Company, 
Thames Bank Iron Company, Messrs. W. H. Lindsay & Co., 
and Messrs. Guy & Stevens. In stained glass, Messrs. A. L. 
Moore & Co. will have a good exhibit. The pottery depart- 
ment will be fairly complete. It is rather too early to submit 
to our readers an accurate preliminary description of the 
intended exhibits. Two or three specialities, however, have 
been brought to our notice. Mr. Milton Syer, of Rye Lane, 
Peckham, is showing his patent “Peckham” syphon-waste-not 
cistern, and also an improved pneumatic addition to this. We 
shall duly notice these more in detail after an inspection of the 
exhibition, and also the Patent Noiseless Plain and Inlaid Tile 
Company, of Old Broad Street, E.C., an exceedingly durable 


SHOP FRONTS, HARDWOOD JOINERY ; 


BANK, OFFICE AND 


MUSEUM FITTINGS. 


SHOW CASES, 


cere Pe PAST TT "CE A Drs AND Ex et Le SOAS. 


LIBRARY CASES, 


&c., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDE SAGE 


80-84 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON (“3 


Telegrams, ‘‘SAGE,” London. Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


WORK FIXED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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floor-covering on improved principles, In subsequent issues 
notices will duly appear, and we hope to be able to report a 
successful exhibition. 


A NEW POST OFFICE FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


THE provision of a new Post Office for Birmingham may now 
be said to be within measurable distance of accomplishment. 
-For thirteen years, says the Birmingham Post, the long- 
suffering inhabitants of the town have had to be content with 
the present building in Paradise Street—an edifice as ugly 
externally as it is inconvenient in its internal accommodation, 
the extent of which has also been outgrown by the work to be 
done. It is two years since the Postmaster-General (then Mr. 
G. J. Shaw-Lefevre) was convinced of the absolute necessity of 
a new Post Office; and although the Department have been 
somewhat tardy in proceeding with the matter, yet Birmingham 
-people will be none the less grateful that at last adequate and 
convenient accommodation is to be provided for the two local 
branches of the postal and telegraphic services. After deciding 
that a new building was necessary the question of site was the 
first consideration. This, in a large town like Birmingham, 
would naturally be a matter of some difficulty ; but the carrying 
out of the Improvement Scheme enabled the Corporation to 
place at the disposal of the Government a valuable and central 
site in Corporation Street, opposite the Grand Theatre. At 
first this locality was favourably considered, but eventually it 
was abandoned in favour of an extensive plot of ground upon 
-which stands the huge block of buildings forming one side of 
Hill Street and Pinfold Street, with a Paradise Street frontage. 
. The selection of this site is a judicious one, especially from an 
economical point of view. The area of ground to be acquired 
is about an acre in extent, four times the size of the existing 
Post Office, and therefore there will be ample provision for the 
- additional requirements of the postal and telezraphic services. 
The site in Corporation Street was sufficiently large, but a very 
important consideration affecting the selection is that of facility 
of communication between the office and the railway stations. 
At present the mail-bags and parcels haye to be conveyed to the 
railway stations by carts, and the distance from the Old Square 
to the trains at New Street, by which the bulk of the mails 
arrive or depart, is greater than from the present sorting rooms 
in Swallow Street. In the case of the site now proposed no 
cartage will be required to the New Street trains. The pro- 


vision of a shaft and tunnel underground to the interior of 
the station will enable the officials to get the mail-bags and 
parcels on to the platform in a very few seconds. ‘The mail- 
cart service between the Post Office and the station is a very 
costly one, and it is estimated that on this one item of expendi- 
ture alone no less than 1,500/, per annum will be saved by the 
adoption of the site named. Thus, taking into consideration 
the great saving to the Exchequer annually, and the abolition 
of all risk in conveyance of mails and parcels to the station, by 
collision with other vehicles, and the innumerable accidents to 
which carts and horses are liable, there is a strong case to be 
made out by the Government for their decision to maintain the 
central offices near the present building. There is a rumour 
that one of the members of Parliament for Birmingham has 
expressed his disapproval of the selection of the proposed site, 
and has been interesting himself in favour of the acquirement 
of the piece of land in Corporation Street which was originally 
under consideration. The great inducement of a large money- 
saving, and the advantage of economy of time offered by the 
Hill Street site can, however, scarcely fail to have preponde- 
rating weight. No plans have yet been prepared for the new 
building, but notices were served on the owners of the property 
some time ago, informing them that the land and buildings 
would be required by the Government, and none of the tenants 


nor landlords know how soon they may be compelled to give up 
possession. 


FALL OF BUILDINGS. 


ON Thursday in last week a large two-storey warehouse, about 
130 feet in length, belonging to the Great Western Railway 
Company, and situated at Bridgfoot, Stratford-on-Avon, was 
undergoing alterations and repairs, when without the slightest 
warning about 60 feet of the structure collapsed. Eight men 
were working at one end of the warehouse at the time, and 
with one exception, all escaped unhurt. The middle portion of 
the building fell, while part of the other where the men were 


working, being supported by cross walls and separate beams, - 


remained intact. The roof was composed of heavy iron prin- 
cipals, rods, and beams, supporting unusually large-sized slates 
from 3 to 4 feet in length. Part of the débris broke away the 
flooring and fell on to the basement beneath. The warehouse 
was about to be occupied by glass and lead merchants, and to 
strengthen the building new supports for the roof were being 
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introduced when the building collapsed. The framework 
supporting the roof was of cast-iron, and was found to be 
defective in places. The span of the roof being wide, the 
principals and tie-rods were of great length. A large portion 
of the front wall evidently bulged outward, causing a great 
strain on the roof principals, which gave way. The iron beams 
and rods are broken and twisted into every conceivable shape, 
and several yards of massive brickwork were carried away by 
the débris, smashing the scaffolding. No blame can be 
attached to the men, who were proceeding cautiously with the 
work, and were using all proper safeguards for the security of 
the building, The warehouse had become dilapidated by being 
disused a long time. 

In Plymouth, on Monday, a portion of the business 
premises of Mr. W. S. Spear, draper, Old Town Street, 
collapsed while under alteration. The premises were being 
enlarged by taking in the dwellings at the rear and carrying 
up the whole structure to a height of about 12 or 15 feet above 
the front roof line. Mr. Harley, of Hoegate Street, was the 
builder. Operations have been in progress about two months, 
the business being carried on as usual in the meantime. The 
work in the rear part of the premises had so far advanced that 
the roof was on and the new floors were laid down. Part of 
the new show-room floor extended over the old shop a distance 
of about 10 feet, the joists resting upon stout iron girders, for 
the support of which massive ‘brick piers had been carried up. 
The show-room floor as well as the floors above it in the new 
or rear part of the block were at somewhat higher levels than 
the corresponding floors in front. It was decided to bring the 
front floors up to the new level, and, had all gone well, the 
additional iron girders required to sustain the new show-room 
floor in front would have been put.in_ position after business 
hours. The masonry of the windows facing the street had been 
altered to suit the new levels. Early on Monday Mr. Harley’s 
workmen had removed what remained of the old roof, the lead 
which covered the flat at the back of it had been taken off, and 
two or three were engaged in ripping up the top floor, most of 
the planking having been already removed when the accident 
occurred. At half-past eleven o’clock the passers-by and the 
occupants of neighbouring shops were startled by a loud crash- 
ing and smashing as of breaking timbers. The scaffolding, 
front and side walls, and new roof all remained intact, but 
the whole of the three floors in the front part of the building 
had fallen in, filling the shop with a mass of confused wreckage. 
Most of Mr. Harley’s men were engaged in external work, 


BRYANT, POW 


escaped unhurt, and were able to join in the work of rescue. 
The assistants were got out without having suffered very grave 
injury, but some hours later the rescue party discovered the 
dead body of a lady, eighty years of age, who was talking 1n 
the shop at the time of the accident. 


— 


ARTISANS AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. 


was issued on Saturday containing 
a report of buildings erected within the metropolis and the 
City of London in pursuance of the Artisans and Labourers 
Dwellings Improvement Acts. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works have erected 221 blocks, occupying a total area of 
926,836 square feet, and containing accommodation for 21,678. 
The City of London has erected one, namely, that between 
Middlesex Street and Houndsditch, with an area cleared 
79,198 square feet, at a cost of 201,145/, containing five blocks 
of buildings, 261 tenements, and accommodation for 937 per- 
sons. Besides this, there have been erected in and near the 
City, out of funds provided by the Corporation, three dwellings 
for artisans (though not under the above-mentioned Act), at a 
cost of 105,806/., containing accommodation for 1,591 persons, 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper 


PLUMBING IN GLASGOW. 


Tue closing meeting for session 1885-86 of the architectural 
section of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow has been held. 
Mr. Wm. Landless, president, was chairman. 

Mr. William Cairns read a paper on “ Plumber Work.” He 
began by referring to ancient specimens of works existing In 
the city of Glasgow, and mentioned in this connection the roof 
of the old college still standing in High Street. It was the in- 
troduction of water and gas which gave an impetus to the 
plumber trade, for while in 1783 there were only three master 
plumbers, in 1830 the number had increased to thirteen. Ten 
years later there were twenty-four, in 1850 forty, and in this 
vear’s directory there were no fewer than 268 persons who 
claimed a name and a place as master plumbers in the city and 
suburbs. One of the three businesses in existence in 1783 was 
still going on, and was ina flourishing condition, At first sight 
one was apt to think that the number of master plumbers was 


increasing more rapidly in proportion than the population was 
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doing, for whereas there was in 1783 only one to every 15,000 
inhabitants, there was now one for every 1,850. But a great 
change had come over their work during the past forty years. 
While the inside work had increased one hundredfold, that 
on the roofs of tenements and the cheaper class of villas 
had decreased. As an instance of the way in which the 
former had been curtailed, he mentioned that it was now 
customary to use the rain conductor for the purpose of carrying 
off water from basins and sinks, in place of separate pipes being 
provided to take the drainage from them straight down. The 
economy was false altogether, as was shown most conclusively 
when frosts occurred by the frequent freezing of outside pipes 
and damage to the inside of buildings. Another economy 
which was practised was to make the rain-water gutter along 
the roof of cast iron in such a form as to serve the purpose of 
acornice. But take the matter all in all, he was bound to 
admit that plumber-work had greatly improved. Sanitary 
science had sc completely taken hold of all classes that trades- 
men, and especially plumbers and glaziers, had all assumed the 
title of sanitary engineers. Where they got their diplomas he 
was not aware, but this he did know, that nearly forty years 
ago he was instructed to see that the soil-pipe was taken 
either through the front or the back wall. Where this was not 
practicable it was to be properly connected with the drain-pipe, 
and he was not allowed to let the mason or any other person 
make the joint. In addition, he was obliged to see that the air 
pipe was taken up above the roof. This method of doing 
work was specified long before they heard anything of the 
sanitary science of fitting up soil-pipes. Had similar work 
always been done and paid for he thought less would have 
been heard of “those rascally bad plumbers.” The evil of bad 
plumber work was chiefly caused by the habit of speculative 
builders cutting down everything for cheapness. He thought 
that great good would result if the architect took the plumber a 
little more into his confidence. 

Mr. James Sellars said the architect who knew his business 
-would specify good work and how it was to be done. If that 
was done, and a first-class man was got to do the job, there 
was no doubt that it would be creditable to them all. Regard- 
ing the assumption by plumbers of tke title “ sanitary engi- 
neer,” he thought he who merely called himself a plumber was 
just as likely to be an eminent man as the so-called sanitary 
engineer. 

.. The President afterwards gave his closing address. He 
reviewed the work of the session, and said that, as he had 


ventured to predict at the beginning, the papers which had 
been read or discussed had been of a most valuable character, 
and the result had not by any means been disappointing.’ 


IRREGULARITIES IN GLASGOW MUNICIPAL 
CONTRACTS. | 


A MEETING of the Glasgow Town Council was held on 
Monday, when some alleged irregularities in contracts were 
made a subject of discussion. The cases had been previously 
investigated in committee. One had reference to carpenter 
and joiner work which had been done at the landing-place for 
cattle at Shieldhall by Mr. Lightbody. The Magistrates’ 
Committee reported as follows :—1. That the plans and speci- 
fications for this work have been prepared and issued without 
proper care and consideration being given to their details, and 
without sufficient revisal. 2. That alterations of an important 
character have been made in the carrying out of the work by 
Mr. Lightbody ; that most of these alterations have been sanc- 
tioned by or have been known to Mr. Whyte, but have not been 
made known to or sanctioned by the Executive Committee of 
the Local Authority ; and that no agreement has been made 
with the contractor as to the price to be charged for the work 
or material outside of the authority of the original ‘contract. 
3. That the inspector was not furnished by Mr. Whyte with 
proper and sufficient instructions to enable him to check and 
supervise the whole work in every stage, and specially was per- 
mitted to receive particulars of certain departures from the 
specification at the hands of Mr. Lightbody, who was to carry 
out the contract. The Executive Committee are of opinion 
that the inspector, Mr. Boyd, has not been to blame in this 
matter, and that his cuty has been efficiently discharged. They 
feel compelled, however, to express their extreme disapproval 
of the course followed by Mr. Whyte, and consider the loose- 
ness and irregularity shown in connection with this contract 
deserving of special censure. Mr. Whyte explains, and the 
Committee are aware, that the plans and specifications were 


issued and the work begun under considerable pressure ; and. 


while willing to give all due weight to the’ explanations, and to 
the motive which he assigns as a reason for making the altera- 


tions, that he desired to prevent the needless expenditure of. 


public money, they are still of opinion that this. in no way 
justifies or excuses him in introducing or permitting material 
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changes in the character of work being done under contract 
without the expressed sanction and authority of the committee 
having charge of that work. They would also suggest the 
desirability of a review, and if necessary a revisal, of the 
existing arrangements for carrying out public works, and 
would recommend that a Committee of the Council be 
appointed’ to consider the duties, organisation, and staff of 
the’ department of Master of Works, and to make such 
suggestions or recommendations in connection therewith 
as may seem calculated to promote the public interest. 

“« The case of the fire station in St. Enoch Square may not 
involve a-large loss, but it indicates a defective system of 
control. \ Thé sub-committee who investigated the matter say : 
—“We have carefully considered-the specifications fer the 
eréction of sub-fire station at St. Enoch Square, and with the 
assistance of experienced tradesmen compared them with the 
work done, and find that in many instances the material sup- 
plied is inferior to that contracted for, and ‘in some cases the 
workmanship not of the best. ‘First, the slates supplied are 
Bangor, 12 by 6, instead of-Port Donoric, 12 by 8. The cost 
of the former is about 32s. 6d. per’ 1,000, and of the latter about 
535. 6d. per 1,000. Second, the wood of ceiling and walls is 
white pine, and not yellow pine, as contracted for. The cost of 
the former is about 1s. 3d. per square yard, and the latter 25. 62. 
per square yard. The partitions inclosing reel are made of 
£-inch double lining white pine, instead of 13-inch yellow pine. 
The cost of the former is about 2s. 6/7. per square yard, the 
latter being 4s. 6d. per square yard. The workmanship of this 
part is very poor, and the whole of the woodwork inside is very 
inferior, the wood being neither properly dressed nor thoroughly 
seasoned. The table, instead of being hard wood as specified, 
is only hard wood on top, the framing: being a combination of 
yellow and white pine, not half value of what it ought to have 
been. The coping of jawbox, instead of hard wood, is simply 
white pine flooring, and the lining of the same, instead of yellow 
pine, is white pine. We think the Master of Works department 
most blamable in’ passing account for payment, not only on 
account'of these serious discrepancies, but in allowing, first, an 
additional sum for gas stove without deducting the price of 
common stove in contract ; second, in passing an account for 
27. gs.-to another department, the work of which was mainly 
included in the specification and contract under our considera- 
tion.” 

This report is followed by a statement by Mr. Whyte, 
Assistant Master of Works. He states that when the shelter was 
contracted for he asked Mr. Gildard to “see that everything is 
attended to,” and the reply was, “ I have asked Mr. Paterson to 
look after it.” The Assistant Master of Works did not see the 
box until it was ready to be put into position. ‘ At that time I 
looked at the outer walls of the box, and considered it a very 
good job.” Mr. Paterson stated to Mr. Whyte that the stove 
which was proposed would not do, and was told to get a 
suitable one. ‘When the account was presented to me,” Mr. 
Whyte continues, “I stated that before signing it I would 
require to know the reason of the extra charge for the stove. On 
the account being again brought before me by Mr. Dunn, he 
stated that on inquiry of the contractor as to these charges he 
had been informed that the price charged for the stove was 
that over and above the cost of an ordinary stove as scheduled. 
When signing the account I remarked that while it appeared a 
very good job, it was with reluctance I signed, as I had had 
very little to do with it.” With reference to the account for 
27. os. o@., or, as the committee put it, 27. 9s., Mr. Whyte explains 
that it has reference to drain work, and that it required to 
“pass before the Watching and Lighting Committee, as the 
Statute Labour Department was not to be at any expense. 
While looking over the account for the drain previous to its 
being sent to the treasurer, I tcld the foreman it would require 
to be made out a second time, as Mr. Lightbody would require 
to pay a portion, if not the whole of it.” Ina P.S. Mr. Whyte 
adds :—“ The interior wood fittings were painted previous to 
my seeing them.” 

The following explanation was offered by Mr. Lightbody, 
the contractor :— 

Sydney Street, Glasgow : February 12, 1886. Dear Sir,—I have 
your note of oth inst., with enclosure, and have now made inquiries 
regarding the matter therein referred to. As you are no doubt aware, 
the work of the station was completed last November, and it is rather 
extraordinary that no complaint has been made concerning the matter 
until now, and this. places me at considerable disadvantage in ascer- 
taining particulars to furnish you with the explanation wanted. But 
I shall endeavour to answer the complaints in the order stated. 
1. Ihave seen Mr. Stevenson, who executed the slater work on my 
behalf, and read to him the findings of the sub-committee with regard 
to his work, and I enclose a note from him on the subject, from which 
you will see he states that the slates are Port Donoric and not Bargor, 
as stated in the report. 2. My foreman states to me that the lining is 
white pine, 3 inches wide, and of superior quality. The contract 
specifies yellow pine lining, without reference to width. The quantity 
used is about 74 yards, and the difference in cost between what was 
actually used and that contracted for, taking into account the addi- 
tional cost of laying, could not exceed 6¢. per yard, which would 
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represent 37s. Again, I find there are about 6 yards of partitions, 
double ths.white pine being in place-of 14 inch. yellow pine. The 
difference in cost is not as stated in the report, but will anyount to 
about Is. 6¢. per yard, or 9s. The other items of objection are too” 
trivial to remark upon. At this time I cannot learn why the items’ 
above specified were not done according to estimate, though I person=' 
ally saw the framework of the station put up ; but before the job was 
completed I was called to another job in the East Country for a few: 
days, and when I returned the work was done, and I presume the 
foreman who had*charge of the job, either through carelessness or 
stupidity, departed from the estimate to the slight extents above. 
mentioned. ~ J,, however, maintain that the work ‘in all. respects,-, 
excepting as above, is according to contract, and that both the work-. 
manship and. material are first-class. -I have to express my regret at 
this slight deviation above mentioned, and I am willing either to pay 
your committee the amount which any respectable tradesman, to be. 
agreed on, may assess the difference at, or I am willing to take down ™ 
the objectionable part and rénew it as contracted for. } 


The letter from Messrs. Robert Stevenson & Son, addressed 
to Mr. Lightbody, and referred to above, is as follows :— a; 


Dear Sir,—Referring to your inquiry about slates on roof of fire-" 
men’s cabin in St. Enoch Square, our men who did the work inform’ 
me that it is slated with 12 by 6 or 12 by 8, they are not exactly 
certain, as the slates came from Messrs. Bell & Sons’ cattle-sheds, and ’ 
these were the only class of slates used. They consist of the best’ 
Port Donoric Welsh slates, put on with wrought-iron galvanised 
nails, 


The committee having considered the whole circumstances,’ 
approve of the report, and express their dissatisfaction with the. 
explanation given by Mr. Lightbody, and call upon him to, 
execute the work according to the contract, and express their 
strong disapproval of the manner in which the job has been 
done. It was also resolved that in respect this contract has ~ 
not been carried out, either as regards quality of material or 
workmanship, according to contract, and yet has been certified ’ 
by the Assistant-Master of Works as correct, this committee - 
recommend the magistrates and Council to censure them 
accordingly. 

The third case relates to work at the Belvidere Hospital, ° 
for which Mr. Lightbody was again the contractor. The com- 
mittee asked Mr. Ramsay, a joiner and builder at Greenock, to 
examine and report on the buildings. He wrote :— 


The great bulk of joiner and carpenter work of these buildings is » 
satisfactory. There are slight deviations from the specifications in . 
regard to substitution of pitch-pine lintels and yellow-pine beams and - 
lintels for Quebec red pine. The substitution of Baltic for Quebec red ; 
pine lintels in the east and presumably in the west wing of nurses” 
dormitories, and the putting in of old or used planks for filling-in 
lintels are more serious departures from the specifications, but I do 
not anticipate any bad results to the buildings front these substitutions. 
The Baltic lintels are good and fresh, and the filling-in lintels have 
little depending on them. The most serious departure from the 
specification is the oak flooring being 3th inch too thin. There isa 
very large quantity of this flooring, and I am of opinion that the 
value is affected to the extent of from 47. to 5d. peryard. In all my 
examinations I did not find any timber of bad or doubtful quality, 
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| with the slight exception of the filling-in lintels referred to, 


On receiving this report, the sub-committee met Inspector 
J. Hannah, who has been employed at all the work done at 
Belvidere. The explanations given by him are as follows :— 


Oak Flooring.—This was made from wood ripped out about 1} inch, - 
and was therefore sufficiently thick. There was great anxiety, how- . 
ever, to have the joints perfectly tight, and to insure this the wood 
was specially stove-dried. I believe this was done at my own sugges- 
tion. A further precaution, suggested by Mr. Whyte, I think, was to | 
have the boards planed smooth on both sides. This was adopted - 
throughout. The extra planing and stoving were not in the specifica- ’ 
tion, and together were the cause of the slight deficiency in the thick- 
ness of the finished flooring. This extra work was not specially ' 
charged for. I was quite satisfied with the flooring, and never thought ' 
it necessary to direct Mr. Whyte’s attention to its thickness, as I was 
of opinion that it was quite in keeping with specification. 

Safe Liniels.—I never thought of rejecting lintels of good Baltic + 
where put in instead of Quebec. In my opinion the one is as good as 
the other, and generally of much the same value.. It is quite common . 
in the trade to accept one for the other, and I never yet heard it ques- . 
tioned. ; 

Filling-in Lintels,—I was aware that some of these were used as 
scaffolding planks, but I did not interfere or object, as I knew that _ 
they were quite good for the purpose and very commonly used. On 
its being pointed out to me that they have all to be paid for as new 
wood, I admit I was wrong in this. 

Shutters and Closers.—Some of these came ia one-sixteenth of an ~ 
inch thinner than specification, and were passed by me, knowing that 
they would be measured and paid for accordingly. This is a common -? 
practice in the trade. I further explain that I did not direct. Mr, = 
Whyte’s attention to any of the foregoing matters, as, being perfectly. 
satisfied with them at the time, I did not feel any need for doing so. 


At the meeting of the Town Council on Monday, some slight 
amendments of the reports were suggested, but a resolution ~ 
was passed for an inquiry into the organisation of the Works 
Department. : . ae 
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PROSPECTS OF BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


ACCORDING to the American Architect, the building conditions 
can be disposed of in a dozen words. The architects are busy, 
and the builders are actively preparing for their best year. This 
is the testimony from every large city. The approach of fine 
weather will give an impetus to building. 

The people are anxious to build and buy. The manu- 
facturers of the country are waiting for orders, willing to sell 
goods upon low margins. Producers everywhere are anxious to 
render services for living profits. The spirit of speculation does 
mot exist. The whole country desires to come down to legi- 
timate business methods. This is evidenced by the general 
movement in the direction of trade and manufacturing com- 
binations by which only enough material will be made to meet 
market demands. A higher standard of trade morality is being 
erected. The cut-throat policy is left to the few. The great 
manufacturing interests are insisting upon a recognition of higher 
and better standards. The railroad managers are nearing the 
realisation of their efforts, and much progress has been made 
already in the removal of causes of chronic warfare. 

Much of this year’s building will consist of church building, 
theatres and opera-houses, apartment-houses, warehouses, 
packing-houses, schools, colleges, and buildings of a more or 
less public character. In Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Texas a large amount of money will be expended in these 
directions—large compared to investments of former years. 
Ironmakers and makers of various kinds of machinery give 
information of much interest concerning work they have in 
hand in their special line for these States. The mills of the 
Ohio Valley in the St. Louis region and in the South are well 
filled with orders at this time for all kinds of iron and steel 
work for delivery in the States west of the Mississippi. A great 
deal of electric-light work is projected, and considerable already 
contracted for. The activity in the West is referred to as an 
indication of a general movement among mechanics and per- 
sons of small means to take advantage of more inviting oppor- 
tunities in these new States. Besides, considerable railroad 
building is in progress there, and a great deal of railway con- 
struction will be completed this season. Parties engaged in 
important industrial enterprises in the South favour us with 
statements concerning the influx of an industrial population 
from some of the older States, such as Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and, to some extent, two or three of the New England States. 
Textile mills are projected for erection this summer in Georgia, 
blast-furnaces and mills in Alabama, as well as coal-mining 
operations upon a large scale. The coal producers around 
Birmingham have effected a combination which they hope will 
result in a virtual monopoly of coal-mining and coal-shipping 
in that region.. New. York architects are engaged on. factory 
projects for those two States. Coming nearer home, the archi- 
tects of New York and of the New England States report a 
general stirring up among the building interests. An unusually 
large number of small houses will be erected, and there are no 
modifications to be made of statements as to the activity in 
mill-construction. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


THE appeal case, Webber v. Ballard, was heard on Monday in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, when Mr. Justice A. L. Smith 
gave the following exposition of the principles of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, which will be found useful by masters as well as 
men :—A point of very general application is raised in this 
case, viz., as to what defences are now open to a master when 
sued by a workman under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880 
(43 & 44 Vict, c. 42). To determine this it is necessary to 
bear in mind how the law stood prior to the passing of the Act. 
A servant might have sought redress from a master for personal 
injuries subject to any defence the master might set up in the 
following cases :—(a) for injuries sustained by the servant by 
reason of the negligence of the master himself; (4) for injuries 
sustained by reason of the negligence of a servant acting within 
the scope of the master’s employment ; (c) for injuries sustained 
by reason of the master having negligently provided defective 
-or dangerous implements or materials. To these causes of action 
‘the master might have set up among others the following de- 
fences:—Traverse of the negligence or contributory negligence in 
the plaintiff. These defences the master had irrespective of the 
fact of his being the master and the plaintiff being his servant. 
The master, however, had. also, in addition to the above- 
mentioned defences, two other defences emanating out of the 
relative positions of servant and master and. peculiar thereto. 
He had to the second above-mentioned action what I may 
term, for the sake of brevity,.the defence of common employ- 
ment. He had also to the third-mentioned action the defence 
‘that the servant had contracted to take upon himself the known 
risks attending upon the engagement. As to the last defence 
see (per Mr. Justice Lush) “Brooks v. Courtney” (20 L.T.., 


N.S., 440), “Griffiths v. Gidlow” (8 H. and N., 648), and 
“Holmes v. Clarke” (9 L.T., N.S, 175). In what way, then, 
has the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, affected the position of 
the master when sued by a workman under the provisions of 
the Act? By section 1 it is enacted that where personal injury 
is caused to a workman, the workman shall be at liberty to sue 
his employer for the five matters designated in the section as 
qualified by the second section, and that in such actions the 
workman shall have the same rights of compensation and 
remedies against the employer as if he (the workman) had not 
been a workman of, nor in the service of, the employer, nor 
engaged in his work. What is the meaning of that? In my 
judgment it means that the workman, when he sues the master 
under the provisions of the Act for any of the five matters de- 
signated in it, shall be in the position of one of the public, and 
shall not bein the position in which aservant theretofore was when 
he sued his master. In other words, the master shall have all 
the remedies he theretofore had against anyone of the public 
suing him, but shall not have the special defences he thereto- 
fore had when sued by his servant. What, then, is the result ? 
It is this. That the defence of contributory negligence is still 
left to the employer, but the defence of common employment, 
and also the defence that the servant had contracted to take 
upon himself the known risks attending upon the engagement, 
is taken away from him when sued by a workman under the 
Act. I adhere to what I said in the case of Stuart v. Evans 
(49 L. T., N. S., 137), and my brother Cave also therein said, 
as to the defence of contributory negligence still being preserved 
to the master when sued by a workman under the Act. In my 
judgment, however, the Legislature, while taking away from 
the employer the two defences above-mentioned, has given him 
a statutory defence under section 2, sub-section 3. It is this. 
The employer when sued for a defect in the ways, plant, or 
machinery may set up that the servant knew of the defect and 
did not communicate it to him (the employer) or some other 
superior officer in the same service. This if proved would 
avail the master as a defence, and the only excuse which the 
workman would have for not communicating the known defect 
would be to establish that he was aware that the master knew 
of it. The Legislature has taken from the employer two 
defences and given him another. This in my judgment is the 
effect of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. 


NEWHAVEN DRAINAGE. 


THE Newhaven Local Board lately invited an open competition 
for the best scheme for the drainage and sewage disposal of the 
towr, and agreed to engage the successful engineer te carry out 
the works. Eighteen schemes were sent in, accompanied by 
plans and reports; and last week the Board accepted the 
scheme “ Gravitation” as being the best, the author being Mr. 
W. H. Radford, Assoc.M Inst.C.E., sanitary engineer, Notting- 
ham. Mr. Radford in his scheme proposes to retain those 
present sewers wnich are in good condition, and utilise the 
remainder of the present sewers for surface-water only. New, 
well ventilated, and flushed sewers of suitable sizes will be 
placed in those streets where they are required. Hassall’s 
patent pipes are proposed to be used. The sewage from the 
town on the west of the river will be conveyed by a main out- 
fall to a point away from the town, and near the mouth of the 
river, where it will impound in a specially constructed concrete 
storage tank during high tide. The sewage will then be run 
into the mouth of the tidal river at half ebb, so as to take 
advantage of the powerful seaward current. The last remnant 
of the sewage will have entered the river while there is still 14 
hours of the ebb tide left to wash it far out to sea. On the east 
of the river, the present sewers and outfall at the mouth of the 
river will be utilised, but the sewage will be prevented from 
backing up the sewers by the provision of a suitable storage 
tank, and the sewers will be well ventilated and flushed. 
Provision is made to connect this outfall at some future time 
with the main outfall on the west by means of a syphon under 
the river. The main features of Mr. Radford’s scheme are 


the prevention of impoundage in the sewers of the town; the | 


provision for storage away from all habitations; the sewer 
gases from the impounded sewage cannot possibly reach the 
town ; and the gases from the lower parts of the town cannot 
reach the higher parts. Provision is made to extract the very 
coarse suspended matter from the sewage before it leaves the 
storage tank. Mr. Radford also has an alternative outfall 
direct into the sea, in the Bay to the west of the breakwater. 
In this outfall there would be a large tunnel under the chalk 
cliffs, and the sewage would deliver at half ebb, by means of a 


low-water outlet carried out to sea to the level of low-water | 
spring tides. In ‘this alternative outfall the sewage would be - 


stored in a tank-sewer under the hill, and a large eyhaust wind- 
ventilator would be fixed on the summit of the cliffs (300 feet 
high) at the top of an excavated shaft, in order to extract the 


sewer gases. 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. NYE AS FS 47 EIA? SS = ESTABLISHED 1838, 


AMERICAN 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF SAFES, 


PATENT WELDED STEEL AND IRON, 


STRONG-ROOM DOORS AND BANKERS’ VAULTS, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A., and LONDON, E.C. 


By Special Appointment Contractors to the United States Government Treasury 
and Post Office. 


FIRE-PROOF VAULT DOORS.—The Outer Door is made of “Compound Five-ply 


Welded Chrome Steel and Iron,” two inches thick, secured by round polished bolts, shooting out on all sides in a bolt frame of heavy bar-iron, 
and locked with “ Yale” combination lock of 1,000,000 changes. The Vestibule and Inner Doors are made of heavy boiler iron and secured by 
up and down bolts and “Yale” lock. The ornamental moulding is intended to be made of wood to correspond with the finish of any office or 
building where the doors are set, but a lighter moulding of iron will be furnished with the doors, if required, without extra charge. 
Absolutely Proof against Blasting, Drilling, or Pick-Lock. Estimates and Designs furnished on application for all sizes and 
thickness of Burglar Proof Vault Doors, also for all styles of Vault work. Every description and style of Fire and Burglar Proof Safes 
suitable for Merchants, Bankers, J ewellers, &c., &c. Illustrated Catalogue with full description upon application, 
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EUROPEAN BRANCH: 


66 QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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. “ree: PEDESTAL VASE,” ~_— 


JENNINGS: IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
Registered No. 16,300, 

PORCELAIN VASE set.on a tiled or mosaic floor, “within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles.‘ The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and. disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the éntiré apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter ‘purpose the floor should ‘be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. _ 
> The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified-as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily. progeny 

themselves. . 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884); 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed“ or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to.the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 

. the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are aaa in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 


in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired: By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch an nexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of ‘Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 


concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ‘* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE. LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


GEN " & CoO., EsEI1cESTER. 
ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


se Se) NEW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
baciesall A 


FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pncumatic Bells,” Four Sramps. “LISTS FREE. 


HARTSHORN’S SELF-ACTING © 


SHADE or BLIND ROLLERS. 


REDUCTION InN PRICES! 


Trade Terms and Full Particulars on application. 


JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Limited, American Merchants and Factors, Old Swan Wharf, London. 1 LONDON E. ¢ 
Pe oe 


S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RHEUMATISM «2. MAGNETI 
CURED BY USING 
Printed by SPOTTISWOOLZE & CO,, at No. 5 New-street Square, E, | and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London. 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already rae remarkable eae and is most invigorating to the ystem, and 
virtiass March 26, 1886, 


highly recommended. Also 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED [FABLE is 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the hy 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CEZRTIFICATRS. 


ae ~ 


LONDON, APRIL 2, 1886. 


TENDERS; EDC, 
*° As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the n9:1- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- | 


ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the reguired change—“ Contract Reporter tc 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE: T0O* FHE “PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangentents THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Flalfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post patd, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there 7s no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers ave tnvited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
tnsert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under , LOm2 oO 
For every Additional Line . OO 0 
For Quarter Page 3 210 0 
For Half Page : ' : ; 5 Ze Key Zo 
Yor a Page : - : : eo mo LO 

On pages preceding and following ee special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; Is. per 


line. 

‘Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HORRABRIDGE.—April 13.—Plans for the Erection of a 
Board School at Horrabridge are invited by the School Board 
for the United District of Whitchurch for 165 Children. Mr. 
J. D. Johnstone, Clerk to the Board, Tavistock. 


MERTHYR TyDFIL.—April 20.—Designs are required for the 
Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor to the Local Board, 71 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of r1oo/, 75/.,and 50/, Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

WIGTOD 
Iron Railing, with Lamps, for Memorial 
Watkins, Clerk to the Local Board, Wigton. 


Fountain. Mr. J. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERLLECHAN.—April 7.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. S. Shipton, Clerk to the School Board, Penrhiwceiber. 

ALNwIck.—April 17.—For Building Mission and Lecture 
Hall, and Church Institute. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 

ARMLEY.—April 5.—For Construction of Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Entrance Gates, Fence Walls, Roads, &c. Mr. J. P 
Pritchett, Architect, 24 High Row, Darlington. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—April 21.—For Building Vagrant 
Wards and Extension of Old Men’s Quarters at the Work- 
House. Mr. B. Seymour, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Stainford Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

Aston.—April 16.—For Improvement of Hockley Brook 
and Construction of Retaining Walls, Conduits, Culverts, &c. 
Mr. W. A. Davies, C.E., Surveyor’s Offices, Public Buildings, 
Aston Manor. 

BALLINASLOE.—April 13.—For Deepening Channel and 
Works for the Suck Drainage Board. Mr.J. Coddington, C.E., 
May’s Hotel, Ballinasloe. 
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oT 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOWs: 
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_ GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
| THIS KITCHENER ccRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES. 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


Gs AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


Wk. VERI’TyYy, 
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AUKBOROUGH.—For Reseating and partial Restoration of | 


Church. Mr. J. O. Scott, Architect, 31 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BALLYGAWLEY.—April 12.— For Building Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 9 Donegall Square West, 
Belfast. 

BALLYMACARRET?Y.—April 
Buildings. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 


BASSENTHWAITE.—April 3.—For Sewerage of Bassen- 
thwaite Halls. Mr. John Musgrave, Cockermouth. 


BATTERSEA.—April 16.—For Constructing Cast-iron Arched 
Bridge over Thames. 
Board, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BELFAST.—May 4.—For Construction of Stonyford Water- 
works. Mr. L. L. Macassey, C.E , Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—April 9.—For Rebuilding Sea’ Wall, Kinnagar. 
Mr. L. L. Macassey, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


- BELFAST.—For Building Three Houses. 
Cooper, Templemore Park, Belfast. 


Boston.—April 8.—For Additions, &c., to House. 
J..R. Benstead, Architect, Sleaford. 


Boston.—April 12.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain 
Warehouse, for-the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, C.E., Market Place, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Boston.—April 12—For Building Cattle and Cart Shed 
on Farm for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., 
Market.Place, Boston. 


BRADFORD.—April 6.—For 


Additions to Shed at Sutton. 
Kirkgate, Bradford. 


MresSae\ie 


Mr. 


Building Engine-house and 


BRECON.—April 1o.—For Enclosing Showyard, Erecting | 


Shedding, &c. 
Leominster. 


BRENE.—For Additions, &c., to Rectory. Mr. Lacy W. 


Mr. A. Edwards, Corn Exchange Buildings, 


5.—For Erection of School , 


The Engineer to the Metropolitan | 


| land. 


Mr. S. Jackson, Architect, 33 


CAHERCIVEEN.—April 20.—For Building the O’Connell 
Memorial School. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 1 College 
Street, Dublin. 

CARDIFF —April 10.—For Building Police Station and Fire 


Engine Shed, Cathays. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CLAYTON.—April 10.—For Building Residence. Mr. John 
Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

Cork.—For Building Artisans’ Dwellings. Mr. D. J. 
Coakley, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 

DARLINGTON.—April 3.—For Building House. Mr. Neil 


Macara, Architect, Darlington. 


DARLINGTON.—April 12.—For Boundary Wall ‘for Service 
Reservoir. Mr. Arkwith, Engineer, South Road, Bishop Auck- 


DEGANWYN, WALES.—For Building Cottage Residence. 
Mr. W. K. Parry, M.A., Architect, 42 Dame Street, Dublin. 


DvuBLIN.—April.—For Wrought-iron Gates and Railings 
and Stonework, Christchurch Place. The Engineer to the 
Corporation, City Hall, Dublin. 


DuBLIN.—April 7.—For Building Wall (222 feet long), 
Mulhuddart Graveyard. Mr. R. A. Gray, C.E., 5 Palmerston 
Villas, Upper Rathmines, Dublin. 


DUNDALK.—For Additions to Hotel. 
Architect, 107 Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


EDMONTON.—April 12.For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Mortuary, &c. Mr. W. F. Payne, Clerk to the Local Board, 


Mr. W. Stirling, . 


| Town Hall, Edmonton. 


ELGIN.—For Additions to House. 
Architects, Elgin. 


FOLKESTONE.—April 22.—For Building School for 824 


Children, with Caretakers Residence, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Mr. A. Bromley, Architect, 4 Bouverie Place, Folkestone. 


Messrs, A. & W. Reid, 


GREASBORO.—For Laying 3-inch Water Mains (500 yards). 
The Surveyor to the Local Board. : 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 8.—For Building House and 
Shop. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 
GrimsBy.—April 7.—For Two Sets of 16-inch Three-throw 


Pumps. The Secretary, Waterworks Offices, South St. Mary’s 
Gate, Grimsby. 


Ridge, Architect, 7 Woburn Place, W.C. 
BRISTOL.—April 8.—For Fence and Boundary Walls and 
Iron Railing. Mr. F. Ashmead, C.E., 13 Prince Street, Bristol. 
. BURNLEY.—April. 6.—For Extension of Bridge End 
Brewery. Mr, S. Keighley, Architect, 27 Nicholas Street, 
Burnley. — 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. | 


A, F, ST, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 


UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY v. ST, GEORGE. 


Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Action has been brought by the UNITED 

TELEPHONE COMPANY (LIMITED) against ARTHUR FRENCH ST. GHORGE, of 85 
Chancery Lane, London, Electrical Engineer, for Infringement of Hdison’s well-known Patent. 
by the Manufacture, Sale, Supply, and Use of the St. George Patent Transmitter; and that, 
on the 8rd day of December inst., Mr. Justice Kay GRANTED an INJUNCTION restraining 
the Defendant until the trial of the Action from further Infringing the said Patent. The 
Public are hereby Cautioned against Purchasing or Using ‘any of the said Transmitters. 
Proceedings will be taken forthwith against any person so Infringing the Plaintiff Com- 


pany’s rights. 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretary. 


% 
Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.:. December 8, 1885. 
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; HALIFAX.—April 13.—For Building Three Shops, Dwelling- 
houses, Warehouse, &c., North Bridge. Messrs. Horsfall & 
Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 


HENDON.—For Finishing Seven Houses. Messrs. Alex- 
ander & Gibson, Architects, 9 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


HEREFORD.—April 19.—For Construction of Brick, Con- 
crete, Pipe and Iron Sewers (Contract No. 2). Messrs. Cousins 
& Son, C.E., Palace Chambers, Westminster. Mr. J. Parker, 
CE, , Engineer, Hereford. 


HoLswoRTHY.—April 6.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Schoolroom, &c. Rev. J. S. Prior, The Manse, Holsworthy. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—April 8.—For Alterations to Imperial 
Hotel, and Forming Two Shops, New Street. Messrs. J. Kirk 
& Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


IPpPLEPEN.—April 9.—For Additions, &c., to the Grange. 
Mr. W. M. Tollit, Architect, 1o High Street, Totnes. 


Ipswicu.—April 12.—For Building Church of All Saints. 
Mr. S. Wright, Architect, Morecombe. Mr. C. R. Steward, 
Arcade Street, Ipswich. 


LARNE.—April 9.—For Additions to Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


LEEDS.—April 12.—For Extensive Additions to Oak 
Tannery, Kirkstall See Jowett Kendall, Architect, 
Idle, Bradford. : 


LITTLEBOROUGH.—April 6.—For Building School. 
F, H. Shuttleworth, Architect, Bridge End, Littleborough. 


LITTLEBOROUGH.—April 20.—For Supply of Lamp-posts, 
Sewer Grids, &c., easel Tubes, Bands, Junctions, &c., for 
Twelve Months. Mr. F. . Shuttleworth, Local Board Offices, 
Littleborough. 


~ LonpoN.—April 1o.—For Setting Steam Boilers, Engine, 

Machinery, Hot-water Services, Heaters, &c., at Infirmary, 
Champion Hill. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity 
Square, Borough, S.E. 


Mr. 


LONDON. — April 15.—For Gas-fittings and Laying on Gas 
at Infirmary, Champion Hill. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Archi- 
tects, 29 Trinity Square, Borough, S.E. 


MANCHESTER.—April 5.—For Painting Railway Stations. 


d NANTWICH.—April 23 —For Construction of Earthenware 
Pipe Sewer. Mr. J. Aldersey Davenport, C.E., 152 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyME.—April 29.—For Erection 
Public Buildings. Messrs. Sugden & Son, Architects, 
Messrs. Chapman & Snape, Architects, Newcastle. 

NORTHAMPTON.—April 8.—For Works to Chequers Public- 
house. Messrs. Ingman & Son, Architects, Hazlewood Road, 
Northampton. 

OLDHAM.—For Wrought-iron Palisading (120 yards). 
W. Orton, The Vicarage. 

PAULTON.—April 12.—For Additions to Baptist Schools. 
Mr. H. Crisp, Architect, 314 Clare Street, Bristol. 

PECKHAM.—April 6.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers 
(660 feet), Lyndhurst Grove. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
Peckham Road. 

PENZANCE.—April 26.—For Restoration of Madron Church. 
Messrs. Borlase, Milton & Borlase, Penzance. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Building Shop, Ware. 
house, &c. Mr. M. Hall, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 


PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Pulling Down Premises 
and Building Two Shops and Houses. Mr. J. Ruddle, Archi- 
tect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 


PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Additions 


Coffee-house. Mr. W. Hill, 
borough. 


PLYMOUTH.—April 13.—For Erection of Second Block of: 
Market Buildings. Mr. W. Wilson, Town Clerk, Guildhall, . 
Plymouth. 

PONTYPRIDD.—April 3.—For Building ‘Two Shops, Taff © 
Street. Mr. T. Rowland, Architect, New Market Buildings, | 
Pontypridd. 

PONTYPRIDD.—April 15.—For Wrought-iron Work 
tons) for Viaduct, Gelli Wion Valley. Mr. 
C.E., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


PRESTON.—April 5.—For Wrought-Iron Hurdles (150). Mr. 
G. Dixon, Clerk to the Guardians, Preston. 

RADCLIFFE.—April 10o—For Building Infant Schools. 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 


of 
eek: 


Rev. 


to Bedford 
Rosebank, Park Road, Peter- 


(975 
J. W. Szlumper,.. 


RAWTENSTALL,—April 12.--For Additions, &c., to Chapel. 
The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. Mr. Hargreaves, Road Fields, Rawtenstall. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS boyd ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Banoor, N. Wales: September 14, 1885, 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. Sirs.—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. 


gh skylights, 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


eames FCLI ps 


Adjustments for various buildings to hig fanligh:s, and top 
parts of windows, and iu every case they gave satisfaction. 

They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen workin 
Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. Mancbester—Spink & Meailisene “Blake Street, 
Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. 
Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street,, 
London—Harry Pearce. 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow. gate Road. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne— Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


Leeds— J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


NOPUTIY, PAINT, 


SHEFFIELD ROOEU 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY. STATIONS, MI : 
"NO OTHER CLAZING CAN BE WARRANTED INDESTRUC 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL,DONC 
- THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL. HEALTH EXHIBITION 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO., 


PATEHN THES 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans oa Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20. St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


Sa Eh) oe oe VV. OB SET RY ARORMTDRHOT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Cemetery Buildings. . Messrs. 


RiscA.—April 13.—For 
Architects, Albion Chambers, 


Middleton, Prothero & Phillott, 
Newport, Mon. 

Roaru.-—April 12.—For Building Board Schools for 1,174 
Children, Albany Road. Mr. A. L. Batchelor, (ats 
Rotunda Buildings, Cardiff. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE.—For Building Warehouse for the Der- 
went Flour Mill Society, Shotley Bridge. 

SHREWSBURY.—April 5.—For Building Swimming Bath. 
Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

SOOTHILL UpPER.—April 3.—-For Building Four Houses. 
Mr. J. L. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April 13.—For Building Engine and 
Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, Machine Shop, &c. Mr. W. 
Matthews, Waterworks Engineer. Municipal Offices, South- 
ampton. 

SOUTH Marston. — April 5.— For Building Boundary 
Walls to Burial Ground. Mr. W. Wiseman, Rodborough Farm, 
South Marston. 

SOUTHWOLD.—April 5.—For Sinkiag Temporary Bore Hole 
into Chalk. Messrs. Smith & Austin, C.E., Hereford. 

SOWERBY.— For Barn and Mistal, Wood Lane 
Hall. Mr. S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

STAFFORD.—April 3.—For Exterior Painting and other 
Works, Borough Hall, Wrogge Museum Buildings and Guild- 
hall. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 

STAFFORD.—April 19.—For building Villa Residence, 
Rowley Park. Mr. Robt. Griffiths, Architect, Stafford. 


THORPE.—April 9.—For Building Officers House and 
Coastguard Cottages. The Director “of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


TORPOINT.—April 13.—For Construction of Sewers, with 
Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. F. W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland 
Terrace, Plymouth. 


WeEsT DULWICH.—April 3.—For Adapting Premises for 
Police Station. The Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

West THURROCK.—April 7.—For Concrete Foundations 
(4,000 cubic yards) for Buildings for the St. Louis Park Mills 


Company. The Secretary, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad 
Street bac. 


WHIMPLE.—April 5.—For Building Residence at Westcot, 
Talaton. Mr. James Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 

WHITCHURCH.—April 3.—For Additions to Llangrove 
Vicarage. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

WHITEHAVEN.—April 12.—For 15-inch Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes for Waterworks. Mr. J. E. Brodie, C.E.; Town Hall, 
Whitehaven. 

WHITTLESEY.—For Pavilion. Mr. W. Maize, Secretary to 
the Albion Cricket.Club, Whittlesey. 

YNYSYBWL.—April 12.—For Building Twenty-five Cot- 
tages. Mr. J. Evans, Surveyor, 4 Dare Villas, Aberdare. 


TENDERS. 


ST. GERMANS.—Apri] 27.—For Construction of Two Reser- 
Laying Cast-Iron Water Pipes, &c. 


VOirs, Mr. J.'C. Inglis, ABERDEEN 
Surveyor, 13 Buckland Terrace, : eee For Building Hall for Old Machar Cathedral, Aberdeen. 
St. HELENS.—April 13.—For Sinking Two Wells and Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, Architects, 34 Bridge Street, 
Borehole, &c. Mr. Gaskin, C.F., Town Hall, St..Helens. Aberdeen. Quantities by the Architects. 
Srroup.—For Building Clothing Factory. Mr. H. A. Alex, Milne, mason. 


Jas. Forbes, carpenter and joiner. 
Jas. Wilson, slater. 
Wm. Rae, plasterer. 
Alex. Gunn, plumber and gasfitter. 
George Donald, painter and glazier. 
Heating contract not settled yet. 


Cheers, Architect, Teddington. 


SWANSEA.—April 10.—For Bullding 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, 


Church at St. Thomas’s. 
“Hereford. 


TONGHAM.—April 10.—For Additions to White Hart Inn. 
Street, Guildford. 


Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 124 High 


Dim 
SVQ G-_G-_\§Q\§ikInunss 


AS SSS 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


Sa 
LONDON, 1874. 
HE BEST as well as the CHEA!IST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 
dwellings, residential flats, offices. chambers, and private houses. 
They are constructed with hard-burnt br icks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the «ciion of fire. 
Experiments show a resistance to load “nd impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. 


BRUSSELS, 1876. 
Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans’ 


No thrust is transmitted to the 
alls being tied in and strengthened. 


walls, as inall arched construction, the w 
the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting ee 


The floors are practically noiseless, 
sound vibrations. 


The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed. This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, scids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 


internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friuble, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. ‘fhis will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 iaches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


& RODGERS, 


tCugineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,025, 


It is recommended 


Registered Telegraphic Address— HOMAN RODGERS, London”; ‘‘ NAMOH, Manchester.’ 
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: ASPATRIA. BOLTON. 
For Building Chapel, Aspatria. For Cleaning, Painting, &c., Market Hall. Mr. W. H. BROCK- 
Wivhoie Tenders BANK, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bolton, 
W. Foster, Wigton. ; : , : . £384 0 0 J. Howarn, Farnworth (accepted ). 
H. Graves, Aspatria 353 TZ, 6 =e 
iy A eT * BURNLEY. 
f Masonry and Joiners Work. For Two Blocks of Cottage Homes in conrection with the 
W. Latt Carlisl i 
. Lattimer, Carlisle . ‘ ; : Pte 25o ae oO Union Workhouse, Bakehead, Burnley. Mr. T. BELL, 
} Masonry. Architect, Burnley. 
fe Davidson & Son, Aspatria : A . ‘fm eh ie etom xe) Accepicd Tenders. 
J. Wilson, Aspatria. : : : é . 196 7 6|A.&R. Parker, Walshaw, Burnley, excavator, bricklayer, and 
T. Maxwell & Sons, Aspatri ‘ . . 2 1000. O mason. 
H. Graves, Aspatria : : : ‘ it SOn O- a0 H. Bracewell, Burnley, carpenter and joiner. 
Joiners’ Work. Whittaker & Scholfield, Burnley, slater. 
J. Rawlings, Aspatria . _ : _ Y-istn eo W. Aspinall, Burnley, plasterer and painter. 
R. Bell, Aspatria . : : : i ‘ Eggo so? oO W. Owen & Co., Burnley, plumber and glazier. 
Hill & Ray, Wigton “. ‘ : } : el 30e 02g J. Bertwistle, Padiham, furniture. 
G. H. Chambers, Workington . ; y do08 6.6 T. Bertwistle & Co, Burnley, ironwork. 
ROTOR fe Be ont ole tt) SRAED ola l2ae 0 © Cost, £2,110 115, 6d. 
Edmondson & Donaldson, Maryport . : raid2y © 0 if 
MB : ‘ 4 ; CARLISLE. : 
J lennerhasset, Se aM melts tive213 14 © |For Construction of Subsiding Reservoir, Filters, &c., Carlisle. 
d ng. Mr. J. HEpworTH, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E., Engineer, Car- 
J. rat Bees ° . : , , Herpes? 18). 0 lisle. Quantities by the Engineer. . 
] Wall. fe on . x le . . . tM SLAEY 7 0 E. H. & G, Allison, Sunderland. 
= ee aI ee seat oe tyes wrens yest f° T. Small & Sons, Birmingham. 
eure eM aky OTL: - 4 : mie Poms! © Jno. Reed, jun., Carlisle. 
W. Smith & Son, Carlisle . : : , a ae a, Beaty Bros.. Carlisl 
C. T. Manson, Carlisle 32 15 O , See ee 
‘ ’ is . 2 ° , es Walter Scott & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
VTL. ae on fara 
G. Nicholson, Wigton. sess 2616 See Lada Cage 
T. Watson, a . . Nene 7 . » 24 10 0 k. H. & H. HopGson, Workington (accepted) £6,245 12 lo 
lumbing and Gas Fittings. 
G. Bell, Aspatria. . . Het. 33.17 0 P CAERLEON. 
For Additions to Villa, near Caerleon, Mon., for Mr. T. 
BRADFORD. Spittle. Mr. GEORGE Rosser, Architect, Arcade Chambers, 
For Building Three Houses in Planetrees Road. Mr. G. C. Newport, Mon, | 
GAMBLE, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. G. F. Sharrem, Newport, Mon... ss £113, 0 O 
aieilad. Tome James Williams, Maindee, Mon . : ; OSES aero 
ccepted Tenders. 
W. Small, Thornbury, mason. a ce ee ee a can 
T. Dunsdale & Co., Leeds, joiner. THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
F. Thompson, Stanningley, slater. i Pines 
J. Booth & Son, Bradford, plumber. BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, ae 
G. Storey, Bradford, plasterer. | STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application 
R. & J. G. Beetham, Bradford, painter. LONDON DEPOT:-S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zine, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. | >» D)777E 


M,C, DUFFY & SON, 


Ue, 
Saw-Mills and Steam 'Turne:»’. 


66 STNRKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


SSS) 
Wiss 


NIA 


~ Sy 


SETI 


a ee a Eee 


GML 


== 


CONTRACTORS FOR x Baza 
WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, |\\ : 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the | 


\ 


/}\. = 


LLL 
)) AWN CYvvee ee 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any OWS es 
part of the World. AN if j 


Estimates Free on Application. 


WOOD UPAYV LING. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in maay 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER : Patentee, 1 &2 Tudor Street, London E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


YI AZ 
UY 


X 


Y 


: 
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ee 
CARDIFF. ee - CASTLEBLAYNEY. | 
‘For Rebuilding the Royal Oak Inn, Broadway, Cardiff, for Mr. For Painting and Decoration of the Catholic Church, Castle- 
S. Gillard. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, Cardiff. blayney, Co. Monaghan. 

D. Harris, Cardift. . : ; seuee TI-4g9 F. Q’Neill, Duplin, ., . SeaeaP . £365 0 0 

Dae Jones & Co., Gloucester . 5 tay 1,866 0.0 M. Martip, Barrickmacross . .. . wot aeemees ee O 

T. Evans, Cardiff. . : : ; 2,850" OF M. O’Hanlon, Dundalk . . . . -eago, OO 

ia Howard, Cardiff . : : ; ‘ Hake So. OC W. Martin, Dublin oe a a : =) 232 OO © 

D. J. Davis; Gardiff .. ’ 2 2 cgbee eeEeegh Oot Gee Cobb, Dundalk’. 2... 5. >. eh cr 

Jones Bros., Cardiff . : : ; : « 2650-00 J. Macquire, Downpatrick . : : sapeeg gy ee 

G. Smallbridge, Roath . . . .  . 1,640 0 0| J. JAMESON, Rostrevor (accepte: 4) Be 

N. Pincombe, Cardiff ‘ , ; ; as Os} Coe peer e| 

Turner & Sons, Cardiff . : : : P1602: 2.0... 0 EDINBURGH. 

T. Goucu, Cardiff* . : ; ‘ : ./ 4382 0 0 For Construction of Pier, South Queensferry. 

The Brown, Cardiff ‘ y . % a J2a3,550 10.0 e R E. BREMMER, Edinburgh (accepted). 

Small: & Co., Canton ? 1546. 13/0 A 

: Accepted, the time for completing the work being EVESHAM. = 
f 1 For Building Hospitat for Infectious Diseases, for the Evesham 
of particular importance. 

Joint Hospital Board: ‘Messrs. HARRIS, MARTIN & 

Harris, Architects, 119 Colmore Road, Birmingham. 

CHESTER. 
: t : : : : : : . £2,38 
For Construction and Erection of  Triple-lift Gasholder D. Tanter, Broughton £2,386 a m 
i (diameter, outer lift 93 feet, middle lift 91 feet, 89 feet), for Jenkins ay Bats Leamington ; : ; ; 2,169 See 
the Chester United Gas Company. Mr. F. W. STEVEN- R. Thompson, Kidderminster. Mies. i 2,142 a ie 
SON, Engineer, Gasworks, Roodee Station, Chester. THI: Sedo. iveshaiias cn eae Hsiao edo 
T. Piggott & Co., Birmingham. ‘ : PAGOO75 07.55 J. Everals Malworn: tee ; Sor 2,084 ibis 
Laidlow, Sons & Caine, Glasgow. : . 5,668 o Oo ] TaGhod Mave. eee 2.027 ae 
: se. : : : : : : j : oe 

D. Howard, West Bromwich . : : > 5,§69 TO- 6 W. Davies, Evesham -. y ‘ ; | 2,006 16 0 

, Pte Pies itd ay Gh a po aa 5,408 © ° |: T. Tildesley, Willenhall... -. -. . © 492;000°10 © 

W. C. Holmes & Co, Huddersteld ae 19 10 Jones & Sones egy ee. j / ote ‘i 

: scaecg st ones & Sons,;Sedgley .. Z Peale 
Eevichaeee Cotas? >>| thee 2 Sf Shalvoud € Co Wanion Ween. + 49588 @ 
5] . . . ) Fa 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Stockton SE Me pet ie SAE a Ge ie Wo ara jie : i ; By 4 2 
R. Dempster & Sons, Elland 4,598 10 oO s Rege & 200, Fae ee ‘ Ne 
Cate ck Sous tailieall ‘ : . ; 1387 Seeyt Horsley Bros, Birmingham. : ‘ «| 1,822.40 
= ey pee te Nese . . . . rine Se J. Guest, Brettell Lane. : : . 18602020 
see Can Pa ee ee : : : ‘ She ate Whitehouse & Jones, Birmingham ; ‘ . 1,799. 0-0 

Reschae & oe Riis race : : ; : Hees eee Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham é . bats yay A ae a 

Willey & Co, 2 a ota whee ae age ee Taylor, Evesham... ss 

& Se W. . WALKER, Dunnington scarab) eK 395 a7 , ie GLOUCESTER. 

; Sanna = - | For Street Improvement Works, Gloucester. 

You will really enjoy oes if you smoke the excellent Consul Stréet. Worrall Street. 
‘cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by Rice . : ; ; : . £54 18 10 £49 15 10 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C, Write for Hunt; ; : - 45 14°11 Pie ae hp NR 
price list. Sample collections sent on ‘receipt of ros. 6a. or 218. MEREDITH (accepted ) 4 : Qe isha 43 11 6 


NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 


54 HIGH. : HOLBORN, LONDON? 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ PATENT LEVER” & “GUARDIAN” LOCKS. 


Nettlefold’s ee Ones Loek Eurniture. 


PATENT SECURE ‘SASH- FASTENER. 


NETS ee IMPROVED VENTILATORS FOR . ADMITTING FRESH AIR. 


Arnott’s, Sherringham’s, and Boyle’ s Patent Ventilators. 


WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of alt kinds made to Pattern or to Order. ~* Quotations on receipt of Specifications. 
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HOLBECK. 


For Construction of Pavilion, for the Holbeck Cricket and 


Football Club. 
Clarkson, New Wortley 
Briggs & Bulmer, Leeds 
Platts & Son, Leeds... 
Perigo & Kemp, Holbeck 
Johnston, Leeds 


RINGROSE & CoO., New ° Wortley (accepted ) 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Messrs, JOHN KIRK & 


For Building Offices, Meltham Mills. 
Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Graham, Huddersfield, mason. 
Christie, Huddersfield, joiner. 
Wilkinson, Meltham, plasterer. 
Armitage, Huddersfield, plumber, &c. 
Preston & Sons, Meltham, painter. 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, 
For Ironfounders and Plasterers’ Work in Erection of Mill and | 
Weaving Shed at Newsome Huddersfield. Messrs. J. 
KIRK & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. ; 


Accepted Tenders. 


G. W. Tomlinson, Huddersfield. 
D. Temnacliffe & Sons, Huddersfield. 


HUNSLET. 
For Building Waggon Shed (200 feet long, 


16 feet high), for the Midland Railway Company, Hunslet. 
W. NICHOLSON & SON, Leeds (accepted). 


L; rONOTE. 


HIRD, Shipley (accepted). 


Plumbing. 


WOFFENDEN, Leeds (accepted). 


Cost, about £6,000. 
IPSWICH. 


For Building Shop and Offices, Friars Street, Ipswich, for the 
Trustees of Clare College, Cambridge. 


EADE, Architect, 
Field. 
B. W. Whiting, Diss 
George Kenny, Ipswich ; 
George Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury 
R. S. Smith, Ipswich : 
Charles Borrett, Ipswich 
ALFRED COE, Ipswich Kaceepcea ) 


Ipswich. 


SUPPLEMENT 
HANLEY. 
For Repewing and Repairs, Bethesda Chapel, Hanley. Mr. 
W. HILL, Architect, Park Square, Leeds. 
. £07 15h, 0 C. CORNES, Hanley (accepted ) . ; Lesion e 
267" af o 
O20" © LANIVET. 
55 ? me For Building Dwelling-house for Lanivet Churchtown Mill. 
28 are Masons’ materials found. Mr. S. TREVAIL, Architect, 


Truro. 


slater. 


S. Honey, ’Lanivet 


R. Grose, Bodmin 


J. Sturtridge, Lanivet . 

W. Tinney, Bodmin 

T. Williams, Wadebridge 

R. Wedlake, St. Austell 

W. Phillips, Luxulyan . : 
J. Beswetherick, St. Austell 
T. M. Tremain, Carbis-Roche 


140 feet wide, and 


Mr. WILLIAM Wight. 


Quantities by Mr. Arthur Jones & David, Ystradgynlais . £3,439. 9..0 
Morgan & Evans, Pontnewynydd . : > TOC OmO 

£839 oy ite) E. Mercer, Llanelly . : ; : . 2 FOO ano 

824 0 0 Davies & Son, New Quay c {1298066 

799 0 Oa Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea 2:63 70. (O 

279 OL John Williams, Knighton . : 2,630 2 0 

730 0 0 David Thomas, Cardiff Bove Taso 

th oO ae Sea Tse : 2,120 90 ro 


N. PEARCE, St. Blazey, mason (accepted) 
D. TRETHEWRY, Roche, carpenter (accepted ) 


Masons’, Slaters, and Plasterers Work. 
T. Hugo, Lanivet, Bodmin . . . 
J. Warne, St. Austell : > ; : P . BOOS 
J. Manhire, Roche, St. Austell 


J. Lobb & Son, St. Austell . 


Carpenters, Smiths, Plumbers, and Painters 
Cx jJe-Wall, Bodmin ; - 


R. Bullock, Lanivet 


For Building Memorial Chapel, Llandovery. 
PHILLIPS, Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. Norman 


oO 
[e) 


£73 12 
68 oO 


° 


All the Work. 


fe) 


SKe) (eh Too) Keep (2) [e) fo} {w; 


LLANDOVERY. 
Mr. JOHN H. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BILts OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED ORAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
QGxzrtiricaTE Booxs for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on Spelcnie for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S., Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

s. S. PHILLIPS. 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 
Estimates Given at ; Wholesale » Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 
HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KINQ), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR; 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., LD., OonsHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their orn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SPOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSOSOESD 


SIMPLEX TEA) 4 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx 4% SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special “ontract Required, 
No Zinc, lRoN, oR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PDL AAD LO 


CZ) 
Dz GALILEE, 


Ys 


new tt 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* & * * * PARTICULARS (SenT Post Free). * * * * * 
SCOSSSSOCSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSCOCOCOCOSSSOOCOSOES 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for Wensinnd, Churches, 


Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, e., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr, MUSCOTT, (“cinderwen .S"0., South 


uarries 
ales. 


BOX GROUND STONE 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 
BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY. 


PICTOR and SONS, 
Box, S.0O. WILTS. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS é & SONS 


=I Beg to call attention 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 
aki — OF 
x RON crates 
For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 


Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


HILL & HEY, 
Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c 


WORKS, jHALIFAX. 
ORIGINAL WATSON’S VENTILATOR "WORKS. ESTAB, 1852 
Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials. &c., on application. 


a FEET 
OLUME XXXIV. OF THe ARUHITECT 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, “at Rear ie price 12s. 6d, 
Office : 175 Stran i, Loneon. &.W. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


[Aprin 2, 1886. 


SUPPLEMENT 
LEICESTER. LONDON—continued. 
For Street Improvement Works, Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. E. | For Works for the London School Board. 
L. MILEs, Surveyor, 21 Horsefair Street, Leicester. Edinburgh Road.—Repairing Terra- atta, beoks 
J, Agar Belgrave : ; } FA NOES A. & W. Marchant i ; : £20120.) 0 
if Hutchinson & Son, Leicester . > *005> 4: 0 Wi Oldrey Seo co 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham : 4. (00k O- @ BiiCache i Masato 
J. D. Gibbons, "New Evington . , 45000 O..0 J. H.-Petchy. 1 deena 
W. Cordon, Burton Joyce. Hall MBA 3 10 
J. Smith, Belgrave 498 19 oO Brook Green. — Cleaning and Repairing b Home Cottage. 
Ge Houghton, Leamington . : 498 0 oO Pardoe & Sons . ; : , 21 10 O 
LONDON. oe eee : 4 : : uy ip fe) 
: 5 0 oO 

For Building German Church and Schools, Goulston Street, ee 
Whitechapel, E. Messrs. T. & W. STONE, Architects, Morden Terrace.—Glen By ea Linden Byes and Kings- 
2 Great Winchester Street. Quantities by Mr. G. A. Pryce wood Lodge. Repairing Gutters of Houses, and Cleaning 
Cuxson, 7 Westminster Sear ware S.W. Interior of Linden collage 

A. Eaton & Co. é homey © Oo J. W. Roy é : ; : ; » LBRO: 7@ 
Je Ro orinte eee : : 11,246 “0 <0 W. Pearce ; ‘ : ; : Pee Wives. 
J. Brown, Son & Bloomfield . : 11,120 “0 _°o H. Mallett . , ; ; ‘ : 2 BA SOLS 
soot, Johnson : 2 : 10,980 (ome) W. Holding & Son ; ‘ “1 eVROgID yO 
W. Goodman . . . 19,953.\0, "© Johanna Street. wn he 0H 6 Stes pf Boys Staircase. 
J. F. Sargeant . ; . » ~ 10,897 -0+/0 Wis hide iGastla BBN) 0 
Ashby Bros. : oy TO,040 5020 B. E. Nightingale ig Io o 
J. Outhwaite & Son - . + 19,733; 40 0 H. Mallett = ee wee 
G. W. Beale ; (lO. 70 Ps ONEO J. D. Hobson : | Tears cs 
J phen ace Z - Great College Street. “ Le New Fiera ix School- 
Holliday RiGrecnwoed Io, 586 0. 0 keeper’s 5 comhaon and Altering Gullies. 

M. A. Palmer & Co. : : 10,450 O O J. H. Petchy . : ie Io oO 
Stead Bros. . ‘ ; ; ‘ 10,379,; 0. -O Wall Bros. . : . . : of 10 O70 
Balqanibros ; 10,350 0 0 G. S. S. Williams & Son . 5 : ‘ a hoe Oe 
j. T. Peppiatt . 9,997 0 Oo Knight & Walden 2 : : : ; 1h) G0 
W. GREGAR (accepted ) 9,930 0 O Grays Inn Road.—Cleaning and kepairing Building. 

For Alterations and Additions to Pause: 39 Camden Square, J; He, Betchy; ; 2 ‘ . gah reo 
N.W., for Mr. J. Matthews. Mr. EDMUND J. BENNETT, E. Dearing & Son - 9 See a oe 
Architect, Gravesend. E. White . : . . ee . - 5.98) OF 9 

Ware Bros. . - 0 - < . Ae Artem) J. D. Hobson . . : : : --' 94 90° 0 
McCormick . ’ : : : ’ 320. 0.0 G. S. S. Williams & Son ° ; : - PPO. 3 
Toms . ‘“ 319 0 O W. Hornett . : nm 5 é 5 a SS een 
Goutp & BRAND. (accepted) Pk 3109 ,07,0 Stevens Bros. «Ce . 72 10 Oo 

For Restoration of Apse and Renovation of Roof of the Church | Old Castle Street.—Reinstating Bane in sia and Girls’ 
of St. Bartholomew the Great. Mr. ASTON WEBB, Archi- Lavatories, and Altering Troughs. 
tect. J. F. Sargeant : 7 : ; : <1) G4 One O. 

DOVE BROS. (accepted). eSB Chapman t : 3 «it Soniye 
G. S. Pritchard & Son . , 5 30,10, 0 


Cost, about £2,570. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD’S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
VM. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Ch2ques oronied LLOYDS, BARNUTTS & BOSANQUETS. 
ce Hours: 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
Genergl, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching er Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &ec., on 
Deeda; Law Writing ;_ Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 


even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 
Plans (up to Double-Elephant size), Shorthand, 
and Type Writing 
are quickly 
and cheaply 
produced 
py the 
ba paenient black, &c. Very fluid ink, used with ordinary pen 
and paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. ee 
the House of Lords, &. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72 L NDON 
ALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 
anes, DOUGLAS writes :—"* The Augecspyist answers admir- 
W. T. FIELDING :—“‘I may say I am simply charmed with the 
Autocopyist, and would not Be without it for thrice the money.” 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder for the due performanee of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to send in the Company’s name 
as surety with any Tender, no charge being made unless the 
bond is ultimately required. For terms, &¢., ‘ap ply to the Office, 
10 Moorgate Street, London, £.C. 

Tke Bonds of this Company are 


cecepted by the several 
@oxornment Departments. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions 1 post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & 60, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


) PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS, 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks 
No Travellers Employed. 
«> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


ARROW SMIT H’s 


: SOLID” "PARQUET FLOORS 


SOLID IncH THICK. 
Bora SIDES ALIKE, 


Not Veneered, 


PATENTED, 


Also Quarter-inch 
THICK, for Surrounds 
of Carpets. 


References t to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. 


Contracts for all kinds 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Co.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


* SEMI- PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


’ Patent Self. be Coal Plates, 


PATENT, 


International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885, 


HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


of Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &e. 


No..80 NEW BOND STREET, London, W. 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C., 
And at WARRINGTON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. PAISLEY. 
Webb Street— ee te Terra-cotta Steps. For Construction and Maintenance for Twelve Months of 
W. & H. Castle. . - £20 0 oO 2,300 yards of Brick Sewers, and 5,100 yards of Pipe 
J. W. Roy : . - : : : 5 id AMAL” «O Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Tanks, &c., 
BaCurtisy , -. : F : : : : mel 16243¢ 0 Paisley. Mr. R. SHARP, Burgh Master of Works. 
HyMallett. . 1}. tg we) B07 16 |! OW. Duncan, Pollockshields _. A PUL 6V6* Tae 5 
Weresawitys Shs. eeige RT BONO: || OW) Pollock, Paisley .- . ~ pitibaeh spoeTgeeohemky 
mean On One M. Bolton, ‘Glasgow : ; ; 3 : ° 8.547 12955 
J. Russell, Bearsden . : ; : : an 0,403 Yao 
Bor ee eis Liberal Club, poven bore £692 oH R. Moffat & Son, Paisley . ° : . Sp OsTOR 132 
; . D. Sinclair, Paisley . ‘ : , . . his emeOeO 
T. Barker. : ‘ : . ' , 687 8 9 Reid & Co., Glasgow , : * deilsnxhh © AeacOnmee aoe 
A. Faulks. . . . . . . . 678 0 0 A. & J. Fail, Glasgow : : : : iat 2ideete X 
W.Moss . . «© «© «6 +s 647 10 0] G Duncan, Glasgow a TE OL ie Wy, 
Mp eedham Aes janet) Haein 622,019] “WG, Flett, Milton of Campsie...) 6,995 oO 2 
A. & S. Main 605 Oo oO P ; 

: ‘ : : ‘ : , , : D. Shanks, Motherwell : : ; 50:07 2-4 On © 

TAILBY (accepted) . . . . . ge 5908 OF O J. Baird, Pollockshaws : : A Wey bee Ae 1.) 

Ra Ge Brebner, Edinburgh : : é op 0,700.5 bas 

. Cg etary eet TH Sharpe Jolmstoie, 0.0 3) | SUA 
or Supply of 23 tons of 12-inch Cast-iron Pipes and 56 Cast- 

iren Chairs, for the Tynemouth Corporation J DrysGale, Glasgow : : : : SE weie & 

, y Ss <e ; Tee & Urquhart, ‘Glasgow ; ; . 6,455 18 9 
De ees ee BLACK & EADIE, Johnstone (accepted) . . 6,450 4 1 
W. Horsley, North Shields £6 15 0 1015 0 6 5 O 
Grieve & Gillespie, North READING. 

Shields . : . 5 7 6 15 0 © II IO 0} For Additions, Alterations, &c., at Devonshire Lodge, Bath 
Tees Side Iron Co. . 4.2 0 a 7 Road, Reading, Stabling at Devonshire Lodge, and New 
BIRTLEY IRON WoRKS House on adjoining Site, for Mr. G. R. Butler. Mr. W. 

(accepted) . AO BOM get ie Ce 272 0G RAVENSCROFT, Architect, Reading. Quantities supplied 
J. Abbot & Co, Gateshead 316 3 10 6 6 8 0 0 by Messrs. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead and Reading. 

OLDHAM. ' Additions, Alterations, &c., at Devonshire Lodge. 
For Building Branch Co-operative Store, Pit Bank, Oldham. Higgs & Sons, Reading . 3 - AdjiDhOul O1LG 

Mr. A. BANKS, Architect, Oldham. G. Searle, Reading s : , : , 51 1,052,N0 0 

J. & J. WHITEHEAD, Oldham (accepted). (ea Cook, Reading é : ; 4 , HAL 1;050 JO oO 
Nine whole tenders received. J. Bottrill, Reading . : - ; . 5ts045 05071 0 
eae, ap ele Margetts, Reading . : 44 G.090F GEO 
. fox 
For Alterations to Marden Cottage, Ongar, Essex, for Dr. HOR DNOODROFEE, Reading (accepted) : eal So a 

Carter. Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, F.R.1.B.A., New House. 

Architect. | Higgs & Sons, Reading . ; ; ey he de) > 
Patman & Fotheringham . : : : _ £750 0 0| G. Searle, Reading . : i : : -) £1, 555e0000a 
es ee i oe TN 6a or OT Pel BAI Readings 2!" , Vite wach Nolet ee ae Eeg 
Pickersgill . : : : ; : A . 544 0 0! J. H. Margetts, Reading . ; ‘ ; O° 34267-0820 
Elkington : : 3 : : : . 504 0 O| F.E,. Woodroffe, Reading ; ; : “~alary 4 Ome 
Architect’s estimate. : : : " . 500 Ofo! J.C. CooK, Reading (accepted) : F 11,3007 0 =O 


RICHARDSON'S HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS FOR CONSERVATORIES, &c,, 


Carried out with great care, correct in 
detail, and with the latest 
improvements in 
Construction. 


& Sole Agents in Great 

Rv Britain for the Parisian 
nN Blinds for Greenhouses, so 
largely used on the Continent. They 


are made of Wood and Zinc only. 
NORTH OF ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL WORKS— 
Mansions, &c. 


CATALOGUE FREE. DA REI R GT O NI. 


FIXED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF THE HINGDOM. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.”| WINCH BROTHERS, 


____y a a Se ee 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT and COLCHESTER, 


can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— 


) THE MARTYRDOM OF ST, STEPHEN( ) 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Hot- Water. eae ‘fixed ike Ex- 
perienced Workmen in Horticultural 
Buildings, Churches, Chapels, Schools, ® 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 


feidea the GOLD MEDAL at the INTERNATIONAL Views in All Parts of the World 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. Se riocore oe Ane pee Fruit 
and Flowers y and Wave ects, 
Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling; by post, carefully packed inside Antique Furniture, &€., 
patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 


Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 
Z Ti.) Um © oes : responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO...) VOLUME xxxIV, OF THE ARCHITECT, 
m ound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered,pri iy 
175 STRAN D, LON DON, W.C. ce, Office: 175 Strand, totien, WoL) Be Rd 


10 THE ARCHITECT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


READING— continued. 
Stabling at Devonshire gE 


Higgs & Sons, Reading £2 Ais OO 
G. ‘Searle, Reading . A : : - : 290; 0 0 
J. Bottrill, Reading . ; 5 é . fo SRSA 40 
hae & Margetts, Reading : : ; : L xe 25Or LOO 
F.3. WOODROFFE, Reading * . , ; 2 2367 OO 
J. G Cook, Reading . ; 4) LHegO OSLO 


* ‘Accepted at £230. 


For Additions’ and Alterations to House in Minster Street, 
Reading, for Mr. Townsend. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, 


Architect, Reading. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 

Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead & Reading. 
J. C. Cook, Reading £675 0 0 
H. Higgs & Sons, Reading . : ‘ +, OLOpuOse O 
H. G. Lewis, Reading . ; é 5 : ¢ »600,, <0 +O 
J. Bottrill, Reading. ; : : ‘ . 599 0 0 
G. Searle, Reading ; 567 10 O 
J. H. MARGETTS, Reading (accepted) . 545 0 O 


RIPPONDEN. 
For Building Two Houses, Ripponden. Mr. JAs. CRAWSHAW, 
Architect, Ripponden. Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Jas. Cockroft, Rishworth, mason. £204, 0 © 

Thos. Holroyd, Stainland, joiner. A : i ACOLED 20 

Jas. Stafford, Ripponden, plumber ; i = GACIO -O 

John Robinson, Luddendenport, slater, &c. ease LO. 40 
SALISBURY. 


For Building Four Houses, St. Ann Street, Salisbury, for 
Messrs. Foulsham & Naish. Messrs. JOHN C. BOTHAMS 
& Son, Architects, Salisbury. 
Highest tender . 
M. WALKER, Park ‘Street, 
and accepted ) 


; : uf 1,050" 0-10 
Salisbury (lowest 
! ; 888 10 oO 
Nine tenders received. 


ST. HELENS. 
For Building Retort House, Coal Sheds, Chimney Shafts 150 
feet high, &c., for Extension of the Gas Works, St. 
Helens. 


T. ROBERTS, St. Helens (accepted) 5 Lig blo: 0.4 9 


STAPLEFORD. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Checkers Inn, Stapleford, 


Nottingham. Mr. J. P. ADLINGTON, Architect, 8 Butchery 
Street, Lincoln. 


Crosby, Lincoln . : : : £735 o70 
Baynes, Nottingham . : ; 5 : 7 O's. O 
Ellis, Nottingham ; F : : R723 4a O 
Noble, Lincoln . : : A ‘ ; SE O- 0 
Moult, Stapleford . ; : : : 3 eos. 0 “0 
Horton, Lincoln . 4 : : ; : BOF 7 0 
Bradley, Sandiacre : : - é « "6650" © 
Shaw, Ilkeston . : : : : : » “660'*0 ~ 0 
Morgan, Lincoln . ‘ > : , “ « 690; “07.0 
Attewell, Nottingham . 597 10 O 
HARPER BROTHERS, West Hallany (accepted) 547 14 6 


TILBURY. 


For the Erection of House and Shop in Church Road, Tilbury 


New Town, for Mr. Joseph Hatton, of Whitechapel. Mr. 
WILLIAM ELLISON, Architect, 4 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. Quantities not supplied. 


John Brown, Grays . » £15225 4.0.0 

Jonas Hill, Gravesend ; : : I,I25 0 O 

T. P. Aldridge, Tilbury . : : : i'7 FOG EOP 0 

tg heey Carter, Grays ; . > “6507-0. © 

BALDWIN & WILLCOCK, Tilbury (accepted) 2. 4 ae O 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


For the proposed Tunbridge Wells Middle-class School, for 


200 Boys, to be erected ¢ on the London Road, between the 
Wells and Southboro’, for the Skinners’ Company. Mr. E. 
H. BURNELL, Architect, Surveyor tothe Company. Quanti- 
ties supplied. 


Dove Bros., London . : £5 g45 oO 
Punnett & Son, Tonbridge 5,072 20 -O 
Paramor, Margate . 5,866 0 9 
Mansfield & Sons, Tunbridge Wells. 5806 O O 
Strange & Sons, Tunbridge Wells 5048 0 O 
Vaughan, Maidstone. 5,030. Ov) O 
Adcock, Dover . : 5.475 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, London 5.430 0 O 
Hall, Bedall & Co., London ‘ 5.420 0 O 
Oakley & Drake, Tunbridge Wells . 5,300 0 O 


R. HOWARD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


oe DONCASTER. ae 


Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vinerie3, Peich, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, s'rictly carried out in Detai!s and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction, and the best work- 
manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
water apparatus. 
Private Residences, &c. 


Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, 
Fixed complete in any part of the 


Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866. 


i 
ea 


i | 


ADAMS & GO., Monk Bridge, YORK. «: 


London Office :—?7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w, 


| Patent FLUSH TANKS 

| , FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 

» FLUSH LATRINES (for Barracks, Schools, &. 

» FLUSH URINALS _ , %3 . 
TROUGH CLOSETS: .» ” 


New Pattern W.C. Panand Flushing Arm. 


for Drain Fiushing. 


—~or GREASE TRAPS, ETC. AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. 
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WALBERTON. WORTHING. 
For the Erection of a Mission Chapel at Walberton, Sussex. | For the Erection of Dwelling-house and Stabling, for Mr. 
Mr. REesTA W. Moorg, Architect, Worthing. Geo. Kidd. Mr. REsTA W. Moorg, Architect, Worthing. 
SARGEANT (accepled) . ; : : ; . £300 0 O A. G. Wright : : : : £233 oO 
Co COC a A : : : : : a tAeae Sees 
WELLOW. W. Churcher : : ; : : : rbd Yi chert: et 5 
For Building Millhouse with Drying-house, Boiler and Engine- J. BLAKER (accepted) . ; ; 21 arOre 
house at Wellow, for the London Fullers’ Earth Company. | For Tar- -paving portion of Esplanade, West Worthing. 
Mr. T. B. SiLcock, Architect, 14 Abbey Churchyard, Farthing, Lorraine & Co., Wandsworth . . £346 Oo Oo 
Bath. A. C. W. HOBMAN & Co., South Bermondsey 
Wheeler & Gregory, Radstock. (accepted) . ; : SAA OO 
Seventeen Tenders were received, and the lowest accepted. Tar-paving Co., Tunbridge Wells ‘ : . 333 15 0 
W. H. Bensted & Son, Maidstone : OAS Ono 
Wa G. A. Green & Co. , Landport ( per yard super) : o”'2510 
For Alterations, &c., at Wem Parish Church. Mr. BIRCH, 
Architect, London. YORK. 
H. Tommy & SONS, Wem (accefted) : . £1,915 © O | For Piling, including Stonework and Ironwork, required along 
Banks of the River Foss from Peaseholme Green Bridge 
WIMBLEDON. to the Corporation Depét. Mr. G. STYAN, City Surveyor, 
For the Erection of the first portion or Nave of the New Guildhall, York. 
Catholic Church in Darlaston Road, Edge Hill, Wimble- C. Jackson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . . , - £966 0 oO 
don, Surrey. Mr. FREDK. A. WALTERS, A.R.I.B.A,, G. Simpson & Sons, York . ‘ ; ; 942 I0 O 
Architect, 4 Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. aoe ore. Shipley. i «gi S9O) Ome 
Quantities by Mr. W. ‘A. Pietbo¢ Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . 5 BOOED 
Parmenter . ; . £7890 o Oo S. W. Pilling & Co., Manchester. < : =~ .930,.0 0 
Boyce : : : : . 4 7,279 9 O A. Spencer, "York. ; : : : eae ee 
Pierce & Lansdown . . . . . - 7,249 9 O J. Keswick, York . ; : ‘ ; Li PAGS. OOO 
Cee. 8) eee ae tae ZylOAy OKO B. HUGHES, York (accepted) t0 LJASReNb eG age 
Shepherd . ‘ : : ‘ : ’ - 7,182 0 O 
Bywaters . ‘ F : : ; OO Ome On YOUGHAL. 
oniied & Sons : 5 : : : . 6,770 0 ©O. For Building two Double Cottages, Ardmore, and three Single 
Cottages in Killeagh. 
WOODBRIDGE. Ardmore. 
For Building House, Woodbridge. Mr. WILLIAM EADE, M. Murry, Youghal. : ; ; t . £324 0 0 
Architect, Ipswich. Quantities yh Mr. Arthur Field. | P, Brien, Youghal 32301 100nO 
E. Adams, Woodbridge. . £1750 Oo oO M. Thera, Ardmore wasvod 16 eter sy 
Grimwood & Sons . : P ; j 1,698 0 0} Killeagh. 
Alfred Coe, Ipswich : . : : . ee Oho MO. J. Callaghan, Youghal . 4 u a 2zIOMOIMO 
Chas. Borrett, Ipswich. “ f : #| 1,650%10'-0 M. BERRY, Midleton (accepted) . : : >. 26881G9 
R. S. Smith, Ipswich : - : : OT O24 COMO! fre _ é, 
Geo. Kenny, Ipswich ap : : - ee SOO Ham Hill Stéaes Ham Hill. Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Fosdike & Son, Woodbridge. . . - 1,554 © © Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
W. H. Gibbs, Saxmundham_ . . . » 1,550 9 © SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
W. Sealey, Woodbridge ; ; : J bs5.3o 400 Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
B. W. WHITING, Diss (accepted) : : - 1,490 0 O Basin, N W. [ApvT. 
N OTI« Ti | C E. TELEPHONE No. 490, 


The SOCIETY of | Y of ARCHITECTS THE WINDOW BLIND COMP ANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


CONFERENCES, AND. APPOINT JURORS| MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
To inspect ae make Awards to Exhibitors, TO 


At the ARCHITECTURAL and BUILDING ‘TaapEs| LHE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), 
EXHIBITION, to be opened at the 80 a teria 3 men secre ), pee Lists,Illustrations, 


atl 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, London, N., April 5, 1886, | __* ‘AWRFNCE LANE, Elen FACTORY KENSINGTON 
Arrangements have already been made which will gOS Ser ee ne pe . 


insure an attendance of at least five hundied Architects 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Architects a'd Manufacturers wishing to take part in 
the Discussions or read Papers are requested to address | J 
H. R. Goueu, Esq., President, Society of Architects, 
12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, S.W. 


All applications for Space to be made to 
PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Sec.,37 Walbrook E.C 
Architerts are invited to lend Drawings for Exhibition. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


IN the last issue of Zhe Architect we notified to our readers 
that we hoped to be able to begin some notices of the Architec- 
tural and Building Trades Exhibition, which will open on 
Monday, at the Agricultural Hall. We have no reason to 
expect that the success of the exhibition will not be fully up to 
the forecast we made last week, and we hope to see a good 
attendance during the time the exhibition remains open. 


The St. Pancras Ironwork Company, St. Pancras Road, 
N.W., as usual, fully sustain the high reputation they have so 
long held in public estimation. Their good work and tas eful 
execution is so well known, that without further comment we 
will go on to mention some of the prominent exhibits shown 
by the firm. The handsome model of a stable, on a large scale, 
of one-sixth full size, will not fail to attract deserved atten- 
tion. It shows the company’s patent divisions, mangers, 
paving, wrought-iron gutters, halter tyeings, &c., and forms 
quite a bijou in the eyes of connoisseurs in equine requirements. 
Then we see a wrought-iron hand-forged ornamental grille, 
after old German Renaissance work, of clever and skilful work- 
manship ; a fine wrought-iron ornamental hand gate; a wrought- 
iron candelabra for four lights ; a wrought-iron lamp bracket; a 
wrought-iron ornamental fire screen fitted with tiles; and a 
wrought-iron finial. Among the examples of the fine spiral 
staircases, the company show an ornamental spiral staircase, 
5 feet diameter, with close baluster panels ; in this a high-class 
design has been executed with great care. Stock sizes: 4 feet, 
4 feet 6 inches, 5 feet, 5 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet ; also a spiral 
staircase, 4 feet diameter, pattern No. 616 registered design, 
with risers sufficiently close to prevent the feet going through. 
This is important to notice, because open risers are dangerous, 
and should therefore be avoided. Stock sizes from 3 feet 
6 inches to 6 feet diameter. Next, a straight staircase, 5 feet 
wide, is fitted with Hawksley’s patent treads; this pattern is 
massive, being designed for public buildings. Then we have a 
staircase 4 feet 6 inches wide, fitted with solid iron treads; a 
staircase 2 feet wide, No. 621 pattern, in ornamental design ; a 
staircase 2 feet 6 inches wide, No. 623 pattern (this is light and 
ornamental in character, suitable for gardens, terraces, &c.) ; 
and lastly, a staircase 2 feet 6 inches wide, No. 617 pattern, 


' ances, forms his speciality. 


| plain and strong, suitable for factories and fire-escape purposes. 
, The exhibit, altogether, is a very high-class one, and no better 


credentials could be desired than the patronage this firm has so 
long received. 


Mr. R. Howard, of Doncaster, occupies considerable space. 
A new design in horticultural buildings, with ventilating appli- 
Mr. Howard’s exhibit at the 
previous Building Exhibition was a model in its way, and the 
present exhibition should establish his reputation for 
thoroughly architectural work. 


Messrs. C. Tighe & Sons, of Lombard Street, E.C., exhibit 
Tighe’s patent door handles. Briefly, this is a great improve- 
ment on ordinary door furniture. It is a thoroughly secure 
handle—that is to say, it is not dependent for its hold on the 
door by screws, which usually enter the mortise part where the 
wood is not sufficiently thick to bear the strain, but the knob is 
fixed to the spindle, merely, with the utmost security and ease. 
Consequently, it is a handle that can be fixed without tools. 
An additional recommendation is that the quality of the 
handle is of the best description, and has met with great 
favour amongst architects. Messrs. C. Tighe & Sons’ exhibit 
is well worth an inspection. 


Messrs. Joseph Baker & Sons, of City Road, E.C., have 
appropriated a prominent position on the south side of the 
hall, where they show a variety of ovens, baking machinery, 
&c., for which the firm have a wide reputation. An oven par- 
ticularly suitable for public institutions is the Barley-Baker 
Patent Continuous Baking Oven, fitted with Baker’s patent 
automatic illuminating oven light. Baker’s Patent Flour-sifting 
and Mixing Machine is also shown, which is a most indis- 
pensable instrument for a baking plant. Bread mixing, fruit, 
and ice-making machinery are also well represented. The 
whole plant at the exhibition is worked by a one horse-power 
Otto gas-engine, made by Messrs. Baker & Sons. Large as 
the stand, is room cannot be found for specialities in hoists, 
grates, ranges, and general shop fittings. But there will be 
sufficient to interest general visitors to the exhibition in a 
branch of machinery which is not sufficiently understood. 
Messrs. J. Baker & Sons are leading exponents of this class of 
work. 

Messrs. A. J. Lely & Sons, of Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, exhibit their prismatic lights for illuminating base- 
ments, areas, halls, &c., which occupy two stands. The firm 


2) T FLOORING WOOD CARVINGS 
- £ i PARQUE S. ; 
O = ‘S 150,00 ft. suy er. in Stock, ready for Laying All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
q FZ Qy RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
x fae} Teneued ard Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country : adi 
‘@) =) © Immense Steck always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
ame «8 : & 
Zz eo, 
= 78 > 
we eae ae 
Ww «= cis 
ica 7 
uJ i= = ven 
Suede: eas 
= WM en Kiatls; Sood ; 
ORNAMENTAL 
N se @ (Turpin's Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared PARQUET 
fon) ff Sq THIN 3) RQUE on deal back laminations, equa! in wear to 
jaa) Bed i inch Solid Parauet. sed for Ven ering old DEAL 
existing deal floor, and is susceptiple of removal at pleasure. See Construction. BACKING. 
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claim for these lights a most perfect radiation of light on 
the smallest principles, while flint-glass is cemented in iron 
frames merely. There are many varieties, the ‘ Climax” being 
a series of pavement and foot lights largely adopted. The best 
possible light is claimed to be given, and this is a consideration 
which should interest visitors to the exhibition in the firm’s 
stand. 


TRADE NOTES. 


KING’s LANGLEY, Herts, which has hitherto not been well 
off for water, is now going to have a waterworks established, 
and the company has placed the contract for sinking an artesian 
tube-well with Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of Bunhill Row, 
London. A yield of about 100,000 gallons per day is expected, 
and the pumps will be worked by a pair of gas-engines, as 
already adopted at the Wallingford Waterworks, the well for 
which was likewise sunk by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff. The 
site of the pumping-station is to be adjoining the gasworks at 
Hunton Bridge. 


A MUNICH stained-glass window, consisting of two lights 
with tracery, has just been erected at the south end of the 
Raleigh aisle of Nettlecombe Church, near Taunton. The 
subjects represented are, in the one light, “ Giving Bread,” and 
in the other, ‘“‘ Teaching the Ignorant.” The work has been 
designed and carried out by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich 
and London. 


THE kitchen in the new building of the Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, which was lately opened by H.R.H. the 
Princess Henry of Battenberg has been fitted up by the 
General Gas Heating and ‘Lighting Apparatus Company, 
Limited, with Leoni’s gas cooking-ranges, boilers, and steamers, 
as well as with his incandescent gas-fires. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the Turton Local Board) 
tenders for the new sewage works were opened, ranging in 
amount from 3,949/. to 2,2112. It was resolved that Mr. S. 
Cowburn, Hindley, Mr. W. Hayes, Bolton, and Mr. C. Harris, 
Shrewsbury, should be asked for references before accepting 
any of the tenders. 


Two stained glass windows by Mr. Frampton, of London, 
have been placed in St. Marie’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Halifax. 


MEssRS. PRIMROSE & Co., Sheffield, have just completed 
the roofing of a portion of the extension of the Manchester 
Smithfield Markets, for the City Council; also the roofing of 
two new verandahs, and stripping and reglazing an existing one, 
all on their “ Eclipse” system. 


TWENTY tenders have been received for the enlargement of 
the workhouse for the Tynemouth Board of Guardians, and the 
tender of Messrs. Fishburn Bros., of North Shields, has been 
accepted. The highest tender, that of Mr. Broomhead, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, amounted to 34,040/.,, and Mr. White, of 
Walker-on-Tyne, sent in the lowest tender, the architect’s esti- 
mate being 20,000/, 


THE fine old parish church at Market Harborough has 
recently been enriched by the addition of three handsome 
stained-glass windows, the gift of Mrs. Barfoot Saunt. The 
work was executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of 
Garrick Street, Covent Garden, and is in memory of the Rev. 
Frederick Barfoot Saunt (formerly Rev. Frederick Roberts), 
M.A., who was for many years rector of Melbury Bubb 
Dorset. 

THE Midland Railway Company are about to erect large 
waggon works near the top of Pepper Lane, Hunslet, Leeds. 
The contracts are already let, and the erection of the buildings 
will be commenced forthwith. The company will also make 
extensive sidings in the neighbourhood, and steel works are 
about to be built by a firm in the same locality. 


THE North London Tramways Company have given notice 
of their intention to apply to Parliament, in the present session, 
for leave to insert in their No. 1 Bill, now pending in the House 
of Commons, a clause authorising the company to use elec- 
tricity as a power for moving carriages on portions of their 
existing or authorised tramways in West Ham, East Ham, 
and Leyton. 


A HANDY little lamp, “ the self-extinguishing patent benzo- 
line lamp,” has been brought out by Mr. Wm. Hardy, jun., of 
Thistleton, Oakham, and is designed to secure safety against 
risks of fire. It is not unlike the ordinary hand-lamps, but 
is so arranged as to be unspillable, self-righting, and self- 
extinguishing. The price is only one shilling. 

AT the meeting of the Fenton Local Board, on Tuesday, it 
was stated that the time for sending in tenders for the new 
cemetery chapels had been extended. Messrs. Scrivener & Son, 
of Hanley, are the architects. 
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MESSRS. MACFARLANE, STRANG & Co., of Lochburn Iron 
Works, Glasgow, have received intimation that their offer for 
the supply of cast-iron pipes for the Bombay Waterworks has 
been accepted. The contract is for 50,000 tons of pipes of 
different sizes. 


THE pattern book for 1886, issued by Messrs. Cotterell 
Bros., of Bristol, is a credit to the firm whose name has been 
connected for the last half-century with art paper-hangings, 
and Messrs. Cotterell may be congratulated on the general 
excellence and variety of the designs maintained, and the effort 
apparent throughout to meet the tastes of the times, with, 
moreover, a due regard to the important item of cost, the 
prices being so reasonable. Artistically-designed sanitary wash- 
able papers, moderate in price, are made a special feature this 
year by Messrs. Cotterell Bros. 


THE BOROUGH SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE report of Mr. W. S. Till, borough surveyor, on the work 
of his department during the year 1885 has just been published. 
It shows that during the year the length of public sewers in the 
borough has been increased from 186 miles 7 furlongs 30 yards 
to 194 miles 6 furlongs 97 yards. The Cole Valley Sewerage 
Works, which were commenced in 1883, have at length been 
completed ; the sewage of the Muntz Street district has been 
diverted thereinto from the River Cole, and communications 
have recently been made by the Drainage Board to the Balsall 
Heath and the King’s Norton authorities as to the diversion 
of their sewage from the Stratford Road sewer into the new 
main. 

Some of the granite-paved carriage-way will shortly require 
taking up and relaying, and a special fund has recently been 
commenced for paying the expense of such works. The wood 
pavement in New Street would have been taken up and relaid 
during the autumn but for the representations of owners and 
occupiers of property as to the losses they would sustain; the 
work in consequence was ordered to be deferred until the 
spring. The carriage-ways and footways are, speaking gene- 
rally, in fair repair; a considerable quantity, however, of 
flagging requires replacing. Wood pavement has been sub- 
stituted for macadam in that part of Corporation Street between 


BRYANT, POWIS & 


WO00D BROKERS 


New Street and James Watt Street, the expense thereof being 
paid out of the amount contributed by the improvement com- 
mitte for the paving of the carriage-ways of that street and 
James Watt Street. The arrangement with the Improved Wood 
Pavement Company as to Corporation Street was that 9s. 8d. 
per square yard should be paid for the pavement, inclusive of 
6 inches of concrete; that the company should maintain the 
pavement free of charge for one year, and for twenty years 
thereafter at 9d. per square yard per annum, excepting in the 
case of the portion occupied by the tram lines, the maintenance 
whereof is to be Is. per square yard per annum. Recently in 
the laying of tramways, wood has been largely used instead of 
granite for paving between and on either side of the metals. 
In many instances it will hereafter be found necessary to pave 
the remaining portions of the carriage-ways, when wood will 
also have to be used. This will have the effect of materially 
adding to the cost of maintenance, as compared with that of 
granite. Up to the end of September 1885, there were about 
130,000 square yards of granite and wood pavements on tram- 
way routes, 35,000 square yards of wood and 225,000 square 
yards of granite in other streets and roads, while the area of 
macadamised carriage-ways was about 2,500,000 square yards. 
The length of declared highways in 1884 was 192 miles 
3 furlongs 129 yards. This was increased during the year to 
192 miles 5 furlongs 199 yards, and, including the undeclared 
highways, the total length of streets and roads in the borough 
was 199 miles 2 furlongs. During the past year five streets of 
a total length of 1,159 yards were completed by the Council, 
the owners of property having failed to comply with the notices 
served on them. The cost of completing these streets amounted 
to 2,109/. 4s. 8d., and involved apportionments on thirty-two 
owners of property. 

The following are the quantities of the various descrip- 
tions of materials used in the repair of the macadamised 
carriage-ways during the past year:—Rowley and Bentley 
stone, 31,629 tons ; gravel, pebbles, and grit, 6,918 cube yards. 
In addition, considerable quantities of screened macadam from 
tramway routes were used for repairing purposes. 

The quantity"of water used on the streets and roads and in 
flushing sewers during the year 1885 was 50,669,720 gallons : 
5,978,610 gallons, included in the above, were used for flushing 
sewers. ‘The water used in 1885 was 1,615,440 gallons in excess 
of the quantity used in 1884, and was 13,170,146 gallons above 
the average of the preceding five years. The number of watering 
machines in use during the year was 3 flushing and 53 ordinary 
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carts holding 330 gallons each, 1 van holding 380 gallons, and | 


4 vans of 450 gallons each. 

The total number of public lamps under the control of the 
Public Works Committee on December 31, 1885, was 7,007, 
and the cost of lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and repairing 
the same was 11,6167. 18s. §¢. In the night-soil and inter- 
ception department, it is stated that the number of pans in the 
borough at the end of the year was 39,935, and that the 
carrying out of the necessary work appertaining to the depart- 
ment involved the collection during the year of 1,982,307 pans, 
and 75,086 loads of ashes, whilst 20,285 privies and ashpits, 
_constructed on the old system, were emptied, and 51,192 loads 
of ashes, &c., were removed therefrom. The number of horses 
belonging to the Public Works and Health Departments is— 
Public Works, 91, valued at 3,620/. 1os., and Health Depart- 
ment, 128, valued at 4,946/. The number of men employed by 
the Public Works Department on December 31 last was as 
under :—Repairing, cleansing, &c., streets and roads, 263; 
stone-breaking, 95 ; repairing, paving, and flagging, 10; flush- 
ing, cleansing, and repairing sewers, gullies, &c., 51; repairing 
carts, tools, &c., 12; offices (clerks, surveyors, &c.), 22; lighting, 
&c., public lamps, 136 ; stablemen, 28 ; total, 617. 


GLASGOW MASTER WRIGHTS' ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ Associa- 
tion was held on March 25. The report stated that the Asso- 
ciation was organised in the beginning of last year, for the 
' purpose of considering the matters affecting the interests of the 
‘trade in Glasgow and neighbourhood. The principal subject 
that has engaged the attention of the directors during the year 
has been the framing of a set of rules for measuring wright 
work, the necessity for which has been long and deeply felt by 
‘the entire trade. To this matter the directors have given 
much anxious consideration. They invited the co-operation of 
the Institutes of Architects and Measurers, as had been done 
with the most satisfactory results a short time before by the 
Glasgow master masons, and a preliminary meeting was held 
with representatives from these bodies, at which a frank and 
friendly conference took place on the general question. It was 
resolved that it should be left to a committee of two represen- 
tatives from each of the three bodies to draft a set of rules, to 
be afterwards approved by the Associations themselves. It is 


expected that the representatives will shortly meet and bring 
their united judgment and experience to bear in completing a 
set of rules and a fixed mode of measurement that will give 
satisfaction not only to the master wrights but to all interested. 
One of the declared objects of the Association is to promote 
good feeling among the members of the trade, and the directors 
hold themselves ready at all times to be the medium of 
arranging and settling any points of difficulty or dispute 
arising between individual members. The report was adopted, 
and office-bearers elected, with Mr. Thomas Lamb, Parliamen- 
tary Road, as president for next year, and Messrs. John 
M‘Cormack and John Finlay as vice-presidents. Mr. James 
L. Selkirk was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


AN INDIAN RAILWAY TERMINUS. 


THE hall, booking-offices, and administrative offices of the Boree 
Bunder Railway Station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway have been opened. The new terminal station and 
administrative offices of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at 
Boree Bunder have been uninterruptedly proceeded with 
since the beginning of 1879. This vast and magnificent pile of 
buildings, when completed in all its details, will form one of the 
most imposing features of modern Bombay, and the architect, 
and those in conjunction with him, may justly feel proud of their 
work in having erected a railway terminal station which has no 
equal throughout the length and breadth of the Indian empire, 
and which has few superiors out of it. The old station at Boree 
Bunder was an eyesore ; it was an accumulation of planks and 
rafters which frequently threatened to tilt the passengers into 
dangerous positions. Various plans for the new offices and 
station were submitted to the directors and the Government 
from time to time, but none of them were approved of, as they 
failed to satisfy one of the principal conditions laid down, that 
they should be suited to the importance of the city, and in con- 
sonance with its modern architectural features. The gentleman 
to whom the coveted honour of accomplishing this great work 
eventually fell was Mr. F. W. Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.I.C.E., 
who had already earned a lasting reputation as the architect of 
many important works in India. Mr. Stevens’s design for the 
new station and office was generally admired, and was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1881. At the Bombay Exhibition in 
1879, Mr. Stevens was awarded the gold medal for his design. 
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The style of architecture adopted is Italian Medizval Gothic. 
Mr. Stevens has worked the stones of Bombay into his design 
in a most successful and skilful manner, and, instead of the 
dull and monotonous stone, a variety of colour is seen, which 
gives the building a bright and cheerful appearance. The plan 
of the main building forms three sides of an oblong—ze., a 
centre and two wings, with a quadrangle, garden, and fountain 
therein, facing west. The north wing, on the ground and 
second floors, and upon which abuts the station proper, is 
entirely occupied by a large and imposing waiting-hall and 
booking-offices. These are approached from the carriage porch 
through the groined entrance, which is, in point of design, a 
splendid piece of architecture. ‘The groining and arches are 
supported by massive groups of columns of coloured marble 
and local blue stone. The columns are surmounted by foliated 
caps, beautifully wrought from appropriate designs, and they 
give the whole a most imposing and dignified effect. The hall 
and booking-offices are 82 feet in length by 76 feet in width, 
and in the centre are massive clusters of coloured marble 
columns with foliated carved stone caps, of bold design, which 
carry the arches supporting the main walls of the building. 
The groining is decorated with gold stars on a sky-blue ground, 
with lines of red, gold, and dark blue to emphasise the main 
ribs, the whole harmonising with the other coloured materials. 
The walls are lined with glazed dados to a height of 4 feet 
6 inches, while the flooring is paved with tiles arranged in large 
panels with foliated geometrical patterns. The counters, with 
their brass railings, are excellent both in design and workman- 
ship, and are ornamented with coloured woods. The geometrical 
panels of tympanums of windows are filled in with coloured 
glass, serving to throw a soft and subdued light over the hall, 
while the wrought-iron ornamental iron work of the galleries is 
painted in chocolate, picked out with red and gold colours. 
The remaining portion of the north wing is devoted to the first 
and second-class ladies’ waiting-rooms, with lavatories, &c., 
attached. 

At the back of the great hall, facing the garden and across 
the corridor, are placed the refreshment-rooms, one for first- 
class passengers, 52 feet by 47 feet ; and the other for second- 
class passengers, 47 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. The arches of 
these rooms are supported by massive polished columns of 
Aberdeen granite, with caps of elaborate design. The ceiling 
of the first-class refreshment-room is painted in two shades of 
cream picked out with gold, while the walls are painted in two 
shades of very delicate green, which give a subdued but rich 


apartments. 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALBE, F.&.C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called ‘‘ Dangers to Health’’ :—‘‘I am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the floor level ; it is then conveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 

By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
tubes. The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


effect. Around the walls are glazed tiled dados, 4 feet 6 inches 
in height, of foliated design ; the floors are paved with orna- 
mental tiles in panelled patterns, in keeping with the general 
design of the room; while the counters are most artistic and 
effective, the whole serving to form a most cheerful and com- 
fortable restaurant for travellers. The second-class refresh- 
ment-room, as it should be, is decorated in a more simple 
character. Both the rooms, which look on to the garden, are 
well set back from the main road; while the lavatories are 
placed at the back of the wing, and divided by a wide open 
space to insure thorough ventilation. The lavatories are fitted 
up with the most approved sanitary arrangements, and pas- 
sengers arriving from up-country en route to Europe will be 
enabled.to put up at the rooms for a few hours, previous to em- 
barking for the steamer, and find all their wants well attended 
to without having the necessity of resorting to a hotel. 

We now come to the offices. This portion of the building 
is very spacious and airy, and every precaution has been taken 
to consult the convenience of the officers and clerks who will 
occupy them. Inthe centre of the edifice is the grand stair- 
case, approached by a magnificent carriage porch from the 
garden. The staircase is overhanging, and is § feet 6 inches in 
width, the steps being composed of stones of one length, and 
entirely unsupported from below. This forms the principal 
approach to the different rooms above. It will have a rich 
marble dado on the “ wall” side, and a wrought-iron ornamental 
railing with polished handrail on the outer side. The principah 
stone dome will be over the staircase, the construction 
of which will be seen from below, giving the whole a grand 
and imposing effect. On the south side is placed the goods’ 
superintendent’s office, composed of the following rooms :— 
Superintendent’s office (24 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 3 inches), 
with dressing and bathroom, &c., attached ; chief assistant’s. 
office (24 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 3 inches), and clerks’ office 
(42 feet by 22 feet 3 inches). Adjoining this is the office for the 
superintendent of police (24 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 3 inches), 
with dressing and bathroom, &c., attached ; the chief assistant’s 
office (22 feet 3 inches by 15 feet), and the clerks’ office (35 feet 
by 22 feet 3 inches). In the south wing are placed the offices. 
of the postal department, composed of the superintendent’s 
office (22 feet 3 inches by 18 feet), with dressing and bathroom, 
&c., attached ; and clerks’ office (28 feet 9 inches by 22 feet 
3 inches). These quarters will be approached by the porch on 
the south side of the building. Next comes the library (48 feet 
ginches by 22 feet 3 inches) ; the cash-office (63 feet 3 inches 


CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


Ihe DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archt* nop Zouche’s Chapel at York Minster, says :—“I think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result. 


much lower price than any other. 


walls to admit air in the usual manner. 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


exhaustion. 


ig Extractor. 
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The appearance is not more noticeable than the 
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GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’’ 
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by 47 feet), with counter and platforms of appropriate design ; 
and the ticket-printing office (35 feet by 22 feet 3 inches). 
Below these are two fire and thief-proof rooms, respectively 
27 feet by 18 feet 6 inches and 20 feet by 18 feet 6 inches. 
Besides the main staircase, there are four smaller ones—two in 
front and two at the back of the building—all forming ap- 
proaches to the upper floors. The south wing has a carriage 
porch, 50 feet by 15 feet 6 inches (corresponding to the porch 
on the north wing or entrance to the station), which forms an 
approach to the wide corridors that run round the whole of the 
building. 

On the first floor the whole of the offices north of the grand 
staircase are for the audit department, while on the south are 
the offices of the traffic department, composed as follows :— 
Passenger superintendent’s office (37 feet by 25 feet), with dress- 
ing and bath-room, &c., attached; clerks’ office (25 feet by 
22 feet 9 inches) ; traffic manager’s office (29 feet 3 inches by 
22 feet 9 inches), with dressing and bath-room, &c., attached ; 
and chief assistant’s office (22 feet 9 inches by 19 feet 6 inches). 
The clerks’ office for correspondence is 39 feet by 24 feet, and 
the clerks’ office for rates branch (39 feet by 24 feet). A 
corridor, averaging 12 feet in width, runs round this floor, giving 
easy access to all the rooms. The latrines for European and 
native clerks are placed in the towers at the back of the build- 
ing, and are fitted up with all the latest sanitary improvements. 
On the second floor, north wing, is the chief engineer's office, 
made up as follows :—Chief engineer’s office (29 feet 9 inches 
by 23 feet), with dressing and bath-room, &c., attached ; 
assistant engineer’s office (23 feet by 20 feet) ; correspondence 
office (29 feet by 23 feet) ; accounts’ office (39 feet 6 inches by 
23 feet 9 inches) ; and the drawing office (39 feet 6 inches by 
23 feet 9 inches). Adjoining these are the remaining offices of 
the audit departments, composed as follows :—Stores audit 
office (47 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 3 inches) ; accounts’ offices 
(114 feet by 23 feet); audit of expenditure office (70 feet by 
23, feet) ; and chief auditor’s office (27 feet by 19 feet), with 
dressing and bath-room, &c., attached. tt 

Onthe south side is placed the agent’s department, comprising 
the following offices:—Agent’s office (29 feet 9 inches by 
23 feet) ; agent’s private room (23 feet by 19 feet) with dress- 
ing and bath-room, &c., attached ; secretary’s office (29 feet 
g inches by 23 feet) ; chief clerk’s office (23 feet by 12 feet) ; 
general clerks’ office (64 feet 6 inches by 47 feet 6 inches) ; 
Provident Fund office (23 feet 8 inches by 23 feet) ; waiting- 
room (26 feet 3 inches by 23 feet); and officers’ meeting-room 
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(47 feet 6 inches by 25 feet 6 inches). The latter room has a 
handsome glazed dado, 4 feet 6 inches high, of foliated design, 
and the roof is carried on an arch of fanciful form supported by 
red Aberdeen granite columns capped with caps of beautiful 
design. The ceiling will be of polished teak in square panels. 
The floor is paved with ornamental tiles of appropriate pattern. 
This room when complete will be a handsome addition. A 
corridor also runs round this floor, affording communication to 
the different rooms, all of which are provided with lavatories, 
while the latrines, as in the case of the other floors, are placed 
in the towers at the back of the building. The rooms on the 
third floor, which are approached by a spiral iron staircase, 
will be used for the storing of records, water tanks, &c. In 
connection with the traffic department are the wages’ branch 
office (35 feet 6 inches by 23 feet) ; the time-table branch 
office (35 feet 6 inches by 23 feet); and the mileage branch 
office (47 feet by 23 feet). 

The principal dome, which will be the most attractive 
feature externally, has been entirely stopped for some months, 
as the contractors, Messrs. Burjorjee Rustomjee Mistry & Co., 
are using all the available Porebunder masons in Bombay on 
the other parts of the building, in order that they might finish 
them for occupation as soon as possible. The contractors, who 
began their work in the early part of 1882, should have com- 
pleted it by July last, but owing, among other circumstances, to 
the lack of skilled workmen, they have been unable to act up to 
their agreement. However, it is expected that the dome will 
be completed by July next; its span will be about 4o feet, and 
we believe that it will be the first masonry dome that has been 
adapted to a Gothic building. The garden in the quadrangle 
will form a most attractive feature. It will be divided from the 
main road by a handsome wrought-iron railing, with gates and 
masonry piers in the centre, one pier being surmounted by a 
colossal lion and the other by a tiger, representing the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and India. The models 
of carved work and all the enrichments have been ably carried 
out by Mr. Gomez and students of the School of Art, under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Griffiths, the able superintendent of 
that institution, and beautifully wrought by native carvers. The 
ornamental ironwork has been executed from Mr. Stevens’ 
designs by the metal department of the School of Art, while 
the decorations of the hall and the refreshment rooms have 
been carried out by Mr. Gibello, also from the engineer’s 
designs. In his supervision and execution of this gigantic 
work, Mr. Stevens has been ably assisted by Mr. S. Khunderao, 
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assistant engineer, and Mr. Madharao Janardhan, surveyor and 
overseer. ‘The counters distributed in the several parts of the 
building have been most ably executed by Mr. Wimbridge, 
from designs of Mr. Stevens, while the sanitary arrangements 
have been carried out by Mr. M. Smith, the company’s 
plumber, and native assistants. The marble work was 
executed by Messrs. Muraglia & Co. The ornamental flat 
roof and large shed will shortly be decorated in keeping with 
the main building, and arrangements are being made to light 
them with gas. A large clock with two illuminated dials, each 
11 feet in diameter, will be placed in the south gable, in such 
a position as to be seen from any point of the station ; gas will 
be employed in showing the time by night; and a fire service 
will be laid on the platform of the station and in the corridors 
of the main building. The cost of the terminal station and 
administrative offices, when completed, will be about twenty- 
seven lakhs, or about 270,000/. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Timber Drying.—A thoroughly expeditious and efficacious 
system of drying timber is of so much importance to the build- 
ing, cabinetmaking, and allied trades as to warrant a reference 
at some length to the admirable process introduced into this 
country from America (where it has long been in successful 
operation) by Mr. Philip Parsons, of 31 Snow Hill, E.C. The 
installation. required for this process comprises a kiln—or 
several if need be—of sufficient size to contain one or more 
loads of timber, so constructed that it can be hermetically 
closed and heated to the necessary temperature, the heating 
agency being exhaust or live steam. Where the former is used, 
connection should also be made with the boiler, so that, when 
the mill is closed down at night, by opening a valve steam from 
the boiler may pass into the pipes of the kiln, thereby pre- 
serving the heat therein during the night. This is important, 
as uniform temperature as well as uniform action is essential. 
Sweating the timber is the first step in drying, and is done at 
the start by opening a valve in one of the pipes, governed from 
without, and ejecting a spray of steam on the timber while 
there is yet but little heat in the pipes. -This expedites the 
drying and enhances the quality of the wood. The action is 
analogous to immersing the logs in water. It dissolves the sap, 


which is of a gelatinous or spongy nature, and sallows the 
natural moisture at the heart to escape freely, and in conse- 


quence the wood becomes more compact and firmer than if the 


sap is allowed to dry down in the ordinary way. The air, 
loaded with moisture from the sweating timber, is drawn out of 
the drying-room through an air tube, by means of an exhaust 
fan, which delivers it through a connecting pipe into a cylin- 
drical chamber called the condenser. This latter is kept 


at a low temperature by means of a cold-water coil. The 
moist hot air withdrawn from the drying-chamber, on entering 
the condenser is at once relieved of its moisture, which collects 


at the bottom of the cylinder, and runs away through a dis- . 
The air, now dried, is forced from the condenser, - 
down the descending pipe and into the dry-room again, through ~ 
an inlet pipe at the bottom of the chamber, and discharged » 


charge pipe. 


into the kiln. The dried air being rapidly heated by the heat 
radiated from the pipes, its capacity for moisture is thereby 
greatly increased, and the moisture is more freely extracted 
from the lumber in its circulation through the apartment. The 


air, again charged with the moisture from the sweating timber, - 
is drawn out, and the circuit is continually made until the timber - 
is thoroughly dry. The relative humidity is changed so con- — 


tinuously and gradually by this action that the effect is most 
gratifying. Warping and checking is prevented, a result well 
nigh impossible heretofore. The wood is left natural: the 


surface is not hardened or baked. By this process, too, the . 


timber, being kept in a moist heat while it is being dried, is 


seasoned perfectly inside without any of that “honeycomb” or - 


“ heart-check,” which often appears in thick stock dried in the 
ordinary dry-house. 


ing :—Its comparative cheapness, its rapidity of action, and the 


superiority of the quality and condition of the wood subjected 


to the treatment. 
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FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF SAFES, 


PATENT WELDED STEEL AND IRON, 


STRONG-ROOM DOORS AND BANKERS’ VAULTS, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A., and LONDON, E.C. 


By Special Appointment Contractors to the United States Government Treasury 
and Post Office. 


FIRE-PROOF VAULT DOORS.—The Outer Door is made of ‘ Compound Five-ply 
Welded Chrome Steel and Iron,” two inches thick, secured by round polished bolts, shooting out on all sides in a bolt frame of heavy bar-iron, 
and locked with “ Yale” combination lock of 1,000,000 changes. The Vestibule and Inner Doors are made of heavy boiler iron and secured by 
up and down bolts and “Yale” lock. The ornamental moulding is intended to be made of wood to correspond with the finish of any office or 
building where the doors are set, but a lighter moulding of iron will be furnished with the doors, if required, without extra charge. 
Absolutely Proof against Blasting, Drilling, or Pick-Lock. Estimates and Designs furnished on application for all sizes and 
thickness of Burglar Proof Vault Doors, also for all styles of Vault work. Every description and style of Fire and Burg'ar Proof Safes. 
suitable for Merchants, Bankers, Jewellers, &c., &c. Illustrated Catalogue with full description upon application. 
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EUROPEAN BRANCH: 


66 QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
ce ae nugeD Pe BENE IEP TO WOOD Beek FLOORING. 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Blocks aE ae drone} aoe various eases $ under are Ay: supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to bed floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 
pound, which also prevents dry-rot ordampness. Full particulars on applica’ 


NIGHTINGALE & Co. wood PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 
RRR RRR Te 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. } LON DON 


Pee 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 


TWOLUME xxxXIV. oF 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 


W. RAMMAGE & 00, (°rNciverns”}*? 26nnow te” aE 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC. /-—-4 
HARTSHORN’S SELF-ACTING 


SHADE oR BLIND ROLLERS. 


REDUCTION iN PRICES ?!? 


Trade Terms and Full Particulars on application. 


JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Limited, American Merchants and Factors, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, LONDGN, E.C. 


YAL LETTERS PATE = 


TT errr SS 
rmiAit 
CURED BY USING 
In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already goected re cures and is most invigorating tothe ystem, and 
highly recommended 
wee ee, nu ee as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
TION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO., 122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C. af he 


PROSPECTUSES AND ‘CERTIFICATES. 


ECK, CALLOW & CoO,, 


ay CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, 'E.C. 
ELECTRIC BELLS. ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Estimates Free. Architects’ Specifications specially attended to. 


ee 
Printed by SPITTISWOODE & CO., atNo. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., atthe Office, No, 75 Strand, W.C., London. 
© Friday, April 2, 1886, ; 


LONDON, APRIL 9, 1886. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


; Se 2 ; : 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our tuserting lengthy 
communications. 


LENDERS, Ea C: 


*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., nat later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter tc 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annunt, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, Zo residents tn towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . : 
For every Additional Line . . ° 
For Quarter Page = : < : A 
For Half Page F ; . . ° 
For a Page . ; : , 


aR Ee 
— ort 

mooodn 
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On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. I2s. per page ; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ABBOT’S LANGLEY, and not King’s Langley, is where the 
well-boring for water supply works mentioned last week is to be 
executed. 

WE are informed that Messrs. Steele & Wood have pur- 
chased the entire stock of vitrified tiles from the Crystal 
Porcelain Company, and they are now on sale at their works at 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mr. H. T. CREWE calls our attention to an improved sys- 
tem of glazing without putty, which is applicable for horticul- 
tural buildings, forcing-pits, sheds, and glazed roofs, and struc- 
tures of every description, and particularly suitable for market 
gardeners, florists, and plant growers, as being more simple and 
less expensive than any other system in the market. Crewe’s 
patent improved connector for water, gas, and other fitting isa 
useful device by which repairs can be made to water and other 
taps without having to empty off the water. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HORRABRIDGE.—April 13.—Plans for the Erection of a 
Board School at Horrabridge are invited by the School Board 
for the United District of Whitchurch for 165 Children. Mr. 
J. D. Johnstone, Clerk to the Board, Tavistock. 

MERTHYR TyDFIL.—April 20.—Designs are required for the 
Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor to the Local Board, 71 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 100/, 752, and sof, Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

WIGTON.—May 1.—Designs are invited for an Ornamental 


Iron Railing, with Lamps, for Memorial Fountain. Mr. J. 
Watkins, Clerk to the Local Board, Wigton. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ALDERSHOT.—April 20.—For Building Institute. Messrs. 


Welman & Street, Architects, 137 High Street, Guildford. 

ALNWICK.—April 19.—For Additions to Allerburn House, 
Seat of Mr. T. Tate. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

ALNWICK.—April 17.—For Building Mission and Lecture 
Hall, and Church Institute. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—April 21.—For Building Vagrant 
Wards and Extension of Old Men’s Quarters at the Work- 
House. Mr. B. Seymour, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Stainford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASTON.—April 16.—For Improvement of Hockley Brook 
and Construction of Retaining Walls, Conduits, Culverts, &c. 
Mr. W. A. Davies, C.E., Surveyor’s Offices, Public Buildings, 
Aston Manor. 

BALLINASLOE.—April 13.—For Deepening Channel and 
Works for the Suck Drainage Board. Mr. J. Coddington, C.E., 
May’s Hotel, Ballinasloe. 
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BALLYGAWLEY.—April 12.— For Building Presbyterian 
‘Church. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 9 Donegall Square West, 
Belfast. 


BATTERSEA.—April 16.—For Constructing Cast-iron Arched 
‘Bridge over Thames. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board, Spring Gardens, S.W. S 
BELFAST.—For Building House. Mr. H. Gowan, 13 Victoria 
Street, Belfast. 


BLACKBURN.—For Building Theatre. Mr. J. Simpson, 
Architect, Acresfield, Bolton. 

BoLTon.—Aptil 17.—For Bridge (Iron and Masonry). Mr. 
J. Proctor, C.E., 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 


BRYNMAWR.—April 13.—For Building Premises and Addi- 
tions to Wine Vaults. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 


Bury.—April 22.—For Lodge at Recreation Grounds. Mr. | 


J. Cartwright, C.E., Borough Engineer. 


CALVERLEY.—April 14.—For Rebuilding Vicarage. Messrs. 
T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


EDMONTON.—April 13.—For Supply of Iron and Stoneware 
Pipes, with Bends and Junctions. Mr. G. E. Eachus, C.E., 3 
Great Queen Street, Westminster. 


GATESHEAD.—For Altering Chapel. Mr. J. Shields, Archi- 
tect, Blackett’s Buildings, Sunderland. 


GILDERSOME.—April 14.—For Building Chapel. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


GREAT ORMESBY.—April 13.—For Building House. Mr. 
W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 


HOLBEACH.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Offices, 
Shop and Premises. Mr. J. Sawyer, Architect, 63 Chancery 
Lane, W. C., and Holbeach. 


JARROW.—April 12.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 


KIRBY-IN-FURNESS.—April 21.—For Building Dwelling- 
house and Out-offices. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Coniston. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—Aprtil 30.—For Supply of Gas-pipes and 
Gas-fittings for Lighting the Parish Church; also Hot-water 
Apparatus, Boiler, Heating Pipes, &c. Mr. D. M‘Lellan, Clerk 
to the Heritors, Kirkcudbright. 


LEIGH.—April 19.—For Rotary Exhauster and Engine com- 
bined, to pass 21,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, with Valves, 
Governor, &c. Mr. Joseph Timmins, Leigh. 


LIMERICK.—April 10.—For Building Five Houses, Priory 
Grounds. Mr. A. Hall, 12 Thomas Street, Limerick. 


Lonpon.—April 13.—For Erection of Mortuary Buildings. 
Mr. G. W. Preston, Vestry Clerk, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, City 
Road, E.C. 


MARYporT.—April 14.—For Construction of Gasholder 
and Tank. Mr. D. Irving, Gas Manager, Maryport. 


MiLtomM.—For Building Temperance Hotel.- Messrs. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 


NETHERTON.—April 14.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 


NorwicH.—For Additions to Premises, Orford Street. Mr. 
Arthur J. Lacey, Architect, Orford Hill, Norwich. 


Norwicu.—April 17.—For Laying Water Mains, Supply 


Pipes and Fittings for the Agricultural Show. Mr. W. J. Allen, 


Surveyor, Carrow Works, Norwich. 


NoTrinGHAM.—For Building Detached House and Stables. 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 


PECKHAM.—April 21.—For External Repairs and Painting 
at the Workhouse. Mr. W. Berriman, Surveyor, 121 Queen’s 
Road, Peckham. ; 


PEMBROKE.—For Restoration of St. Michael’s Church. Mr. 
E, H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 146 St. Owen Street, Here- 
ford. 


RADCLIFFE.—For Building Two Pairs of Small Villas. 
Messrs. Calvert & Wright, Architects, 18 Low Pavement, 
Nottingham. 


RuyL.—April 12.—For Construction of Gasholder, Columns, 
Girders, Connections, &c. Mr. F. J. Collingwood, Engineer, 
Rhyl. 

ROCHDALE.—For Building Stables and Cart Shed, Coal 
Department. Messrs. S. Duncan & Butterworth, Architects, 4 
South Parade, Rochdale. 

SKIRCOAT.—April 14.—For Building Nine Houses, Heath 
Hall Estate. Messrs. Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, 
3 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


R. ADAMS, 


if BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEFE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS  eueeegirenens 
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Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


| “| 2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
Nit mmo || eR) gy and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 
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Barnstaple . : 5 4 Fy . 
Belfast and 10 miles round : ° 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round . 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 


vi 
UH TTLN 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and-new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


=k AE These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 

IK and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed, Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 
Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . 
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° ° ° « Layivr Bros., Builders, 
W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 5 « C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. Ilfracombe . . . . .« W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road, 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, Leeds and5milesround . . . John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. ; 


Liverpool . ° . ° 


Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. ~ 


Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire . Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. Ludlow and Leominster . . . J.Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
Dublin and 20 miles round ‘ « J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street, Newton Abbott and 10 miles round . Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 
Dundee and 30 miles round 5 « Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. Nottingham and 15 miles round - Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 
Edinburgh . 5 i 5 5 : Reading and 5 miles round ; ° a 
Exeter and 20 miles round - . W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. Southampton and 7 miles round « Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton, 
Glasgow and 30 miles round . . Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. Sunderland and 10 milesround. . 
Gloucester and Cheltenham . The Sanitary and Economic Association. Torquay and 5 miles round ’ . CG. W. Watgon, Union Streot. 
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STAMFORD.—For Taking Down Shop and Residence and 
Mr..>J..:Bso Corby, 


Building General Furnishing Premises. 
Architect, 69 Scotgate, Stamford. 


STOCKSBRIDGE.—April 13.—For Supply of Iron Water 
-Messrs. G. & G. H. Crowther, C.E., Hud- 


Pipes (135 tons). 

dersfield. ; 
SWANSEA.~—April 

Mr. T. J. Martin, Architect, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 


THIRSK.—May 3.-—For Erection of Fever Hospital and 
T. Stokes, 


Buildings for Children in the Workhouse. Mr. 

Architect, Thirsk. 
THORNTON. — April 

Sunday Schools. Mr. 


Chambers, Bradford. 


H. Isitt, Architect, 


17.—For Building Conservative Club. 


ARMLEY (LEEDS). 

For House in Carr Crofts, for Mr. J. Wigglesworth. Mr. 
F. W. RHODES, Architect, Upper Wortley. Quantities by 
the Architect. 

Accepted Tender. 
J. Welby, New Wortley, bricklayer and mason. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Rebuilding Terrace Cottage. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, Archi- 
tect, Bournemouth. 
F. HOARE, bricklayer, &c. (accepted) 
F. WALDEN, carpenter, &c. (accepted ) 


L183 2 O 
TO7 a O 


14.— For Building Congregational 
Queen Anne 


BRENTWOOD. 
For the County Lunatic Asylum, Brentwood, and Alterations 


WORKINGTON.—April 30.—For Supplying and Erecting « Laundry Building. Mr. H. 
Water Wheel. Mr. S. D. Dickinson, Somerset House, White- pine oe raat: une & Trollope, Sur- 
haven. veyors. 

WorTLEyY.—April 13.—For Construction of Open Swim- Trollope . A987 ae Ke: 
ming Bath at Recreation Ground. The Borough Engineer, Colls 3 78,550 0 O 
Leeds. Ashby & Horner 78,426 0 O 

for remainder of Contracts Open, see page 30. Dove Bros. 78,005 O O 
Nightingale 77,580 0 0 
Rider . TAYE S| 2 
Conder . ; 75,3007 ae @ 
TENDERS. Higgs & Hill . 72'300™' GO. O 
: Chappell’. 5 ‘, 70,629 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham 70; 429 oO 
ATHERSTONE. Glasscock & Sons 70,125 _0-.O 
For Sinking Well and Driving Adit in the New Red Sandstone, Mowlem & Co. 69,844 0 0 
Warten, Atherstone. Mr. B. LATHAM, M.I.C.E., Engineer, Lawrance & Sons. (symslsy- @) fe: 
8 Westminster Chambers, Westminster, S.W. Bell & Sons 66,780 0 oO 
E. Timmins, Runcorn : ‘ tA1,135 10, 0 Holland & rane s 65,150 0 oO 
G. Eastall & Son, Clapham 1,050 O O Brown, Son & Blomfield’ 65,000 Oo oO 
W. H. Hughes & Co., Cannock ‘ FOO) 0. O Greenwood & Sons. 64,489 90 oO 
T. Tilley & Sons, 15 Walbrook, London . : 652 0 oO Brass A : ‘ 3,573 sar O 
Bate & Dodd, Bloxwich : : ‘ 610 10 oO 
T. Norbury, Wolverhampton , Cae yO CREWE. 
W. Hill & Co., 26 Great George Street, London 477. 0 ©| For Construction of Bridge over Valley Brook, Crewe. Mr. 
H. Edwards, Burton-on-Trent ; 465 0 oO GEORGE E. SHORE, Borough Surveyor. Quantities by the 
W. Taylor, Reigate . : 383, 0 O Surveyor. 
J. Bennett, Northampton " 364 11 O Micklewright Wright, Crewe : : £550) GG 
H. Hughes & Son, Dudley 2256p ako S. W. Pilling & Co., Manchester. su? SRC oe 
1 a oe Watts, Smethwick 315, ip oO W. VAUGHAN, Manchester (accepted) . Fs 309 10 O 
J. VILLIERS, Eastgate, Beverley (accepted) 245) 12. 0 Borough Surveyor’s estimate 350. oO © 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
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Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. 


—} thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. 


ATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
= Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three. 
Waste Pipes. 


Avoids all Splashing, Forms Drain for Area or Surface 


Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being: 


in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly,. 
This is 


a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 
The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


and of various sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities: 
on Sanitary Matters, 


~ PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 


Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELELMAN & IVEY, 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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FLUSH SYPH 


~ ADAMS & GO., Monk Bride, 


Pateat FLUSH TANKS 


FLUSH LATRINES (or Barracks, Schools, &c. 
» FLUSH URINALS 
TROUGH CLOSETS: 


189 Pattern W.C. Panand Flushing Arm. 
—~- GREASE TRAPS, ETC, AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND 


“YORK. « 


for Drain Fiushing. 
ONS for Sewer Flushing. 


9 tel bb) 


99 29 
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BEAUMARIS. BURY (LANCS.) 
For Building Public Slaughter-house, Wrexham Street, Beau- | For Works, &c., for the Bury Town Council. Mr. J. CART- 
maris. Mr. T. INMAN JONES, C.E., Architect, Quantities WRIGHT, Borough Surveyor. 
by the Architect. Iron Palisades, Recreation Grounds.—WNo. \. 
Henry Griffith, Portdinorwic . ‘ . 4 1,972 90 O St. Pancras Iron Company, London «£3,020 0) (0 
Griffith Griffith, CYICCIethi. (eaten eee 1,693 0 0 Freeman & Collier, Manchester . . .« 907 8 6 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham Sie, Getta ney Od Bayliss & Jones, Wolverhampton . . + . 879 5 3 
W. “Parry, Caellepa, Bangor . ; ; tL FP ehO8 0 Simpson & Wood, Darlaston . : : 838 11 8 
Evan Williams, Garth, Bangor. .. . . 1,190 0 0 C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham . nnn ES So eM ge 
Wm. Thomas, Bryn Garth, ‘Bangor : : se hESG- O° 0 F. Dawson, Bury. 5 3 3 4 3 810 8 5 
David Williams, Carnarvon 5 : : argo -8 0 J. Renshaw, Manchester . 4 ‘ A oO. oO 
Gabriel Lloyd, Llangristiolus. . . : eeim@gg 10.0 Bradley & Sons, Helmshore . “ : RO 6 Sir eR &| 
Robert Jones, Upper Bangor . A : : G85 01,0 F. Morton & Co, Liverpool . : ( LTT ad 
F. Foulkes & Son, Rhyl . : ; : eee: 20, =O Iron Wire and Rope Cont London : MS A 18 poh ao 8s 
COVENTRY. R. Oddie, Bury. ne Ss 0 0 
For Extension, &c., of St. Peter's Schools, Coventry. Mr. Johnson Bros, EE : ; ‘ : A rere 
HARRY QUICK, Architect, Coventry. if ae eat : ; i ; ' : ape : x 
Gardner, Coventry . : . : : £495 ome) is nes sith, earl lager. ae } ; eG apr ia 
Wilkins, Coventry . . «6 « + 4065 8 6] Whi head Suites Snae) eee ee 
Garlick, Coventry : : ; : : esas 16 itehead, Swinton . : : : 54 0 0 
; T. Ashworth, Burnle é : . - =, OZ Sean 20 
Wootton, Coventry . : : : 5 ; 426 ry 6 ; mtd 
( R. Smith & Co., Whitchurch . ; ; 2s KOT EO, TO 
Waters, Coventry “ : - : : <q 300.126 i. G 
€e, Liverpool 3 : 500 1 9 
Isaac, Coventry . ; : : : ‘ Pigalle. +90 4 oe elo. FTK Caer - een 
Francis, Coventry allSerotte. fo E. & J. KEAY, West romwic (accep é ) ‘ 547 2 <5 
BLAKEMAN, Coventry (accepted) << a, ES £550,700 No. 2 
| Wincott, Coventry i : f : . 348 6 0 St. Pancras Iron Company, London ° «E,O0R > £0 
Freeman & Collier, Manchester ; . . 879. 4.6 
CHELMSFORD. Bayliss & Jones, Wolverhampton a OSes 
For 900 superficial yards of 4-inch granite setts paving at the Simpson & Wood, Darlaston . 802 11 8 
New Cattle Market, for the Chelmsford Local Board. Mr. C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham : 788 7 9O 
C. PERTWEE, Surveyor, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. F. Dawson, Bury ; : ° ° ¢ OPE Cn Omas 
S. Trickett & Sons, Milwall 5 : OEE ieme tokoae, if Renshaw, Manchester . . : , = Owe 
J. H. Wray, Chelmsford : - : : Page eh ST) Bradley & Sons, Helmshore . 7 : 5 752. °oO° 0 
Lovedale & Collinson, Leeds ; 5 ; togiges dali ote 8: F,. Morton & Co., Liverpool . A Joz OC 4 
W.H. Wheeler, London . : : : . 303-15 “O Iron Wire and Rope Coppa London . é 697... 6 
W. Wood, Chelmsford : < : ; ~ A2OO Ure Oo R. Oddie, Bury. : = > OTR aO SO 
H. Byatt, ‘Chelmsford . ; ‘ F A285 1O1O Johnson Bros., London . ‘ A F é 669 5 oO 
Potter & Lummas, Chelmsford . ‘ : ig tases OAC Je: Part, Swinton 5 : : : . a OGRE se 6 
H. Gozzett, Woodham Walter . , : GE Sepa 8) J. Downham, Bury . : : : J, “Ge "TO, 20 
J. Moss, Chelmsford (accepted) . ; ; AERO RRC ete, Hill & Smith, Brierley 24 hee : . : 636 17 Io 
Patent Concrete. Ra WW. hitehead, Swinton . 5 ‘ ; ‘ O41, 70 00 
Curzon’s Imperial Concrete erent West- T. Ashworth, Burnley ; ‘ : - ; 606 12 oO 
minster : ‘ PRR ones, R. Smith & Co., Whitchurch . : : , 564 3 10 
Wilkinson & Co; W estminster * . : aes Ao Bs Gee, Liverpool : 5 : 542 19 9 
* If 3 3 inches thick, £292 Ios. E. & J. KEAY, West Bromwich(accepted) . 3 530-17 § 


PATENT VICTORIA STON.” 


GOLD MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE, 1884. 


Diploma of Honour, International Fisheries Exhibition, 1883. Bronze Medal, Health Exhibition, 1883. 


By Appointment to the Health Exhibition, 1884. By Appointment to the Royal Agricultural Societys 


The Only Medal for Artificial Flagstone Paving at The International Health Exhibition, 1884. This Paving 
is always laid in ‘ flags,”? and never ina plastic condition. The Stone has bean used as Paving to an enormous 
extent during the last 18 years, equal in length to 80 miles, mostly for 18 of the London Vestries and Boards of 
Works. Its cost is 15 per cent. less than York Stone, and its durability has been proved to be 33 per cent. 
greater. It has two fair sides, and can be easily laid. Eighteen years’ evidence of wear in London. 


TENSILE STRAIN.—The average of 10 briquettes (vide ‘“‘ Reid on Concrete’) was 794 lbs. per square inch 
in 1879, but has now reached 1,125 lbs. per square inch. 


ABSORPTION.—See ‘‘ Wray on Stone.’ Bulk of water absorbed as compared with bulk of stone per cent., 7°6. 


THE PATENT VICTORIA STONE COMPANY, 
Wharf :—283a Kingsland Road, 


WORKS :—STRATFORD BRIDGE, ESSEX; and at GROBY QUARRIES, near LEICESTER. 
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BURY (LANCS.)—continued. wee DARLINGTON. 
For Building Cattle Lairs at the Darlington Cattle Market, 


No. 3. 
St. Pancras Iron Company, London. -  . £948 0 0 for the Markets Committee. Mr. T. SMITH, Borough 
¥reeman & Collier, Manchester -. - : 333816 0 Surveyor. 
Bayliss & Jones, Wolverhampton -. -.  . 80712 0| J. Robinson, Darlington . sty i gate eanan Le 
j. Renshaw, Manchester . ) : . : 773 15 0 W. Jameson, Darlington. : : : - 29413 6 
Simpson & Wood, Darlaston — . : : St A7o6 8 Renshaw & Walker, Darlington . Pare er cee OF A) 
C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham vo og ROTA S Oo H. Earnshaw, Stockton on-Tees . . : Bee ts .9 load? wee, 
¥. Dawson, Bury. ; 5 : i vav74a 10 § J. Watson, Darlington ; : 7 27449, 9 
Bradley & Sons, Helmshore  . : , : 713.0 O M'‘Kenzie Bros., Darlington . . 276 0 0 
¥F. Morton & Co., Liverpool -. ; ; : 665 14 0 T. Stairmaud, Darlington . ' : 2 Ae te AO 
Iron Wire and Rope Company, London . : 661 8 6 R. Martin & Son, Darlington. : ; 24h 15 9 
Johnson Bros., London , 3 s : ; 634-15 oO J. J. HOPE, Darlington (accepted) : £ sy 248.10 O% 
J. Parr, Swinton : ; ; ; : Fo #6270) 0:0 R. Boyd, Cleasby ; : q ; : . 24215 6 
R. Oddie, Bury. : : ; : 3 , 618 18 9 Hardy & Boyd (w¢thdrawn) ; ; - ae 229108) (© 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hil : 2 : F Sia LA 
J.Downham, Bury... > ’ - 609 16 o 
R. Whitehead, Swinton . . F 5 " 586 0 Oo DEWSBURY. 
T. Ashworth, Burnley. q F : : 375 8 o| For Building General Depét, George Street, for the Dewsbury 
R. Smith & Co., Whitchurch . J ; 4 635q5 4 Town Council. Mr. J. LANE Fox, Architect, Dewsbury. 
H. Gee, Liverpool . ; ; : é ; fice 4. © Quantities by the Architect. 
E, & J. Keay, West Bromwich (accepted ) 5 503 14 8 E. Chadwick & Son, mason. 4 / =f 13,2005, 07 0 
: Garthwaite & Blackburn, joiner . d . 499 9 O 
Stonework. Thomas Brear, slater ‘ P : ; von 9540/0; O 
2 No, I. George Pickard, plumber. cmt, saute 45 17 6 
F.&C. Hill - 4 ‘ antes atl, LlOnt3- (3 John Binns, plasterer ; : : 24 10 0 
J. Hall, Bury . . : , 2 pl O74el Ir All of Dewsbury. 
J. Hannen, Bacup : : : : ent Does 51 
J. BYRON, Bury (accepéed ) : : ; Wee te 
No. 2. DUNOON (SCOTLAND). 
P&C Hill . , . . . . - 1,105 4 4) For Sewerage Works, for the Police Commissioners. Mr 
J. Mow Bury. ea . : ; Erase Se ees J. CoLuis, C.E., Burgh Surveyor, Dunoon. 
t ian: fe eee C : ; ; ue) 2: 8 A, R. Mackay, Quarrymaster, Renton, N.B. “750053, 6 
; , Tri th tse b Reagan. Goenr, Meats & Cos:Tarberty N.B.. ogts f eeuece ae 8 : 
adit i : EVO Ss K . Murray . ‘ A : . : : SARy sy ae 
B. & C. Hill eS Of ery Tae yee. J. Deepdale, Glasgow. . . . oa sel STO. 
yi 1 ae ae S 5 ; 3 : . 976 i Fae T. Kent, Dunoon. ; : 5 : : 7 AZO ST Om 6O 
i. BYRON, Bury gdepiel ii ; ba i : Spouse Ly \aerepied f ef plaice yeep ; ; oe “a 
: J. SMALL (accepted for No.4)  . 3 ; =p Letep oe. O 
= oe = A a T. KENT, Dunoon (accepted for No. 2) : j FESCIOS 4 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent J. Murray, Dunoon (accepted for No. 3). - 89 14 II 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by | J- SMALL, Dunoon, N.B. (accepted for No.1). 82 6 a 
HELMCKE & Co, 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for | [ Nore.—These are the first contracts for scheme, to cost in 


rice list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. | all 4,000/.] 


STAND No. : 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, N., APRIL 5 to 17. 
SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 


LONDON DEPOT: ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
Kinson Wharf, St. George’s Works, 
Albert Embankment, WORCESTER. 


LAMBETH, &.E. 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 


S1r,—We beg to call attention to our ENCAUSTIC TILES, carefully reproduced—as regards the general tone—from Medi«val 
examples found in the Cathedral and Abbey Churches of England. Under the direction of Mr. J. D. SepprNG, and other eminent Architects, 
we have endeavoured to make an effective tile, rich and varied in colour, and of great durability, while avoiding the prevalent high finish and 
perfect glaze of the more modern ecclesiastical tile. 

We have also paid considerable attention to the manufacture of neat, plain, and hard tiles, suitable for paving the corridors, &c., of Public 


Buildings, such as Board Schools, Asylums, and Hospitals. 
For Dados and Ornamental Wall Tiling, we are prepared to supply original designs for Hand-Painted Work and Highly-Glazed Tiling in 


every colour. Having our own staff of experienced fixers, we are ready to complete orders at the shortest notice consistent with first-class 
workmanship. 


In the last few years we have executed work for :— 


Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A.] Mr. J. E. K. Cutts | Mr. J. Kingwell Cole | Mr. R. J. Withers Mr, W. M. Fawcett, | Mr. J. W. Chapman Mr. E. L. Swatman 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield. Mr. A. E. Street, F.S.A+ | Messrs. Bodley, A.R.A., & | Mr. A. Marden Mowbray F.S.A, | Mesars. Hills & Fletcher | Mr, Alex. Peebles 
“Mr. E. Christian Mr. W. H. Lees | Garner Mr. Aston Webb Mr. F. Chancel’or | Mr. H. Benstead Messrs. J. Trew & Sons 
Messrs. Giles & Gough Mr. J. D. Sedding | Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A. Mr. F, T. Dollman Mr. Norman Shaw, | Messrs. Morris & Stall- | Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn 
Mr. J. O. Scott. Mr. W. C. Street, C.E. (Mr. EH, R. Robson, F.S.A. | Messrs. E. ’ Anson & Son R.A. wood Mr, T. E. Colleutt 
In the North of England :— 

Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, | Mr. J. S. Crowther Mr. F. Jackson Mr. J. D. Webster Messrs. Paley & Austin | Mr C. H. Charlewood Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell 

PSA. Messrs. Hadfield & Son | Mr. H, M. Townsend Mr. J. Kinross Mr. W. Knight Messrs, Isitt & Verity Messrs. Tate & Popplewell 


Soliciting the favour of a trial from you, we are, Sir, faithfully yours, 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO, 
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HAVERHILL. 
For Building Police Station and Magistrates’ Room, for the 
Magistrates of the County of Suffolk. Mr. FRANK WHIT- 
MORE, County Surveyor. Mr. H. A. WOOSTEN REEVES, 


GRAVESEND. 

For Fermenting-room at Wellington Brewery, for the late Mr.. 
Walker’s Trustees. Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, Architect,, 
Laurence Pountney Hill,E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. Howard. 


Quantity Surveyor. Nightengale. . ° - £898 ‘Ow 
Walters & Son. Rey eos x ; » £2, 046 9 8 Multon & Wallis . : 5 A ; i 790 0 ©& 
Thake ; : ; , F 1,700 13 6 Gates . . . : . : datebOU GO 
Kenny ‘ ; 1,589 0 oO A. C. Rayner Tea. CO 
Jarvis WEG i OC Goldfinch & Son . 718 O © 
Glasscock, Bishop Stortford 1,560.0 o}. W. E. Wallis. Pile. 
Thackery & Son. OTRO, eos aeese Gt Go lo Wi. miles, MEM 
Everett & Son, Colchester .-. .  .  « 3,525 0 0| W.H. ARCHER (accepted) . «oo el os) eae a or 
Wood, Chelmsford . . é ° . eet 5ZOs 10s © ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Brown, Haverhill : ; - 1,500 O O | For Repairs of the Highways, Isle of Wight, No. 1 District 
Pack (too'late)" . "<< .ite\ iain oa Soe tpg: 1k 10 (East). Mr. E. HUMPHRYS, Surveyor. 
Brown, Braintree : 1,498 © oO J. Rice, Newport. c : . £1,360 0 oO 
Saunder & Son, Dedham . ; ; . Talo wo a 7. W. Alexander, Godshill, 1,295 0 © 
Mills. pape ghee certains 8 a2 J. W. Please, Woolton: 2. 3 sao 1,289 0 oO 
Mason & Son + vy? betes tt GOO" 0: Ose) RESTON, Ryde (cerepreayy) iis . 1,249 0 oO 
Bunting : : : ; ; : a Oo ae ah dl EOFs epatrs of the Highways, Isle of Wight, No. 3 District 
Bell & Son : ; : ; yee - 1,385 0 0 (West). Mr. J. HAYNES, Surveyor. 
Bennett Bros. . ; : . : ° » 1,385 9 0 J. Rice, Newport. ae ue : , . £1,440 0 © 
Willmott & Sons. : f : : PLE g7Os OO J. Kingswell, Calbourne , " ; 1,400 0 © 
Gibbons, Ipswich . . + ee - 1,375 © O| J. BaRTON, Ryde (accepted) . (5,168 <0 OF 
Diss, Bergholt . Se tad ots ps at «MRL eee A TE Or Ie pairS of the Highways, Isle of Wight, No. 4 District. 
Walker, London . 1,185 0 0 (West). Mr. J. HAYNES, Surveyor. 
T. Pocock, Rookley . “e . £1,024 0 © 
HINCKLEY. Te KINGSWELL, Galvourae: (accepted) A ot OOO E OMe 
For Additions to Board Schools, Hinckley. Messrs. R. J. & J. J. W. Alexander, Godshill ‘ © i eens 

GOODACRE, Architects. Quantities by the Architects. LIVERPOOL. 

H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . ; ; . £2,785 o o| For the Construction of Sewers in Smithdown Road between 
J. & W. Harrold, Hinckley : : eee iy 5° 9 Ber RO) Claremont and Greenbank Roads, for the Toxteth Park 
T. & G. Harrold, Hinckley ; - I Ris ES RET: Local Board. Quantities by the Engineer, Mr. John Price, 
A. Dilk, Desford : : : é har Tes eg NEY) Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 

Clarke & Garrett, Leicester A 5 : » 2,738 0 o| Anwell, Wainwright & Dyson, ee £792 itn = 
Harrison, Belgrave : ; ; : «| ZOODTALAF Maccabe & Co. , Liverpool - : ; F7I2Z-12 & 
George Hewett, Leicester 3 ; . Mee bd seca oe Sayce & Randle, Widnes. . ‘ ; ° oa lee oe oor. 
Thomas Bassett, Hinckley i : ' Srna rse Cl J. Randall, Salford ; : ghee oe 5 
Alfred Plant, Leicester . : : é TED 54S eS co Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . : eee Zeek ie bes 
J. D. Jewsbury, Leicester . : , 5  25a9 Soo Wm. Vaughan, Manchester : ; : . 698 I0 © 
Stevens, Leicester : : ; : .* 2,499 IO “oO Jas. White, Toxteth Park . ‘ : . . OFT 
D. Roberts, Whetstone. ; : : sf SACS Ol © Walkden & Co., Bootle , ; : : JPO75e eB. & 
Langton & Son, Enderley J - - St ARSON O R. LoMAX Manchester, (accepted)  . : .  5G7 Eero. 
Thomas Shilton, Stoke Golding 2,925" 0 W. F. Inglis, Liverpool : , ; a> 2A OTrG 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


GEARY’S PATENT IT" INVINGIBLE” SYSTEM OF 


The Most SS Saasible for 
HOSPITALS, BANKS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BASEMENTS, RAILWAY STATION BUILDINGS, Ge. 


EACH BLOCK is Keyed by a Metal Key DOVETAILED into it, and having one extremity bedded in a “Floating” of 
Damp-proof and Adhesive Mastic. No Cement Floating required. The only system possessing these advantages. 


SPECIALITY :—Oak and Darkened Oak for Churches, Halls, Dining and Billiard Rooms, &C.. 


GEARY & WALKER, a 


i 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
| 7 JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER.. 


RD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, | 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, — 


ae DONCASTER, om ' 


Conservatories, Plant Hotses, ‘Vin Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, strictly carried out in Details and Plans, all ; 
: the newest improvements in Construction, and the | es) work- 
' manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
water apparatus. Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, — ; 
Private Residences, &c. Fixed complete in any part of the 
Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866. 
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LIVERPOOL — continued. 
For the Reconstruction of the Carriageway in Smithdown Road 
between Lodge Lane and Salisbury Road. 
supplied by the Engineer, Mr.John Price, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Sayce & Randle, Widnes ‘ 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . 
J putt; ‘Liverpool ‘ d : ; 
if Randall, Salford. : : . 
Wm. Vaughan, Manchester ° . 
Ireland & Hurley, Liverpool 

Catteral & Co., Liverpool 

R. Lomax, Manchester 

W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool 

L. Marr, Toxteth Park , 

Walkden & Co., Bootle : 


LONDON. 
For New Tower Bridge Works. 
Thomas Vernon & Co. . : 
Thomas A. Walker 5 5 
Eckersley & Godfrey . ; 


John Waddell : - ° 
John Dickson & Alfred Thorne 

Kirk & Randall : 

Charles Dickenson - : ; 
Easton Gibb . : ; - : 


George Lawson . - : ° 
William Webster . 
John W. Mowlem . 
Lucas & Aird 
Walter Scott & Co. 
Whittaker Bros. . 
Williams, Son & Wallington 


JOHN JACKSON * (accepted conditionally) 
* Amended by an addition of 10,o00/. after the tenders ha 


been opened. 


For Enlargement of Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co.’s Depot at 
Deptford, under the superintendence of . Mr. 
10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Holland = ; 
Higgs e s . e . 
Exton FE 5 . ; - 
Heiser . 


HARRIS & W ARDROP, SWallwood Street, ee 


house (accepted) : 


LONDON —continued. 


For Works required in the Alterations and Additions to No. 4 
Quantities Audley Square, for Mr. James Innes. Mr. R. B. MARSH, 
Architect. Messrs. D. rt gat & Son, Surveyors. 
° i 2 ty Mowlem 3 - £4,098 sO ap 
; a Ae Teo: Lawrance . : : 3,868 Onno 
24147, ORTO Bush. : : : 3,845 0 O 
; » Abpmngh4g Higgs & Hill : : : . 3,040. O a0 
: WESOS5E (ONTO Conder’ ¢-. : é 2 out 5 04 cULEO 
362-41 id Nightingale : : ; : : SY VO ae 
360: 46 £7 Brass : : ‘ A «3.5500 0 
‘ 334.13 8 Greenwood : ‘ . AOE OG 
: oe oO Killby & Gayford . . . : A on Bae OEE 
; 2 2 
5 273 18 9 | For Laying Wood Carriage-way with York Stone Footways, 
and 500 feet of Pipe Sewer, in connection with the South 
Lambeth Improvement. 
Mowlem . 5 ; ‘ «7f,2,929) 0-0 
£2 pee eR ect aetien VA. ess ae ge 
212,086 3 0 Turner ; ° . . on 2574020 m0 
203,172 5 ~ Mayo : ; epen2, L090) On nO 
mabe 5 5 |. Hindle (late Hindle & Wheeler) : . 2,693.17 6 
Se Ao 5 oO | STUBBS (accepted) . . « «6 + «© 2,692 0 0 
189,371 © ©} For Works at the Premises of the London Road Car Company, 
185,989 0 0 Mulgrave Road, Fulham. Mr. H. I. NEwTron, Architect, 
182,072 17 9 17 Queen Anne’s Si S.W. 
186,771 90 0 Walker : Fh OP PT Ah gt he Ss 
175,125 0 0 Burman & Sons . : : 5 : VATA DO 
«1g 279;07 O50 FO Chafen. : F = 354 9 0 
-, 154,941 2 10 Lowden & Sons . * : : : ° ae Se 
LT A0 SOIsnOMO 
148,500 © ©| For Completing two Houses at Tappesfield Road, Peckham, 
1215944; 09,0 under the superintendence of Mr. W. EVE, to Union 
d Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Ede & Son . : ‘ : Mae Ges oe re fa) 
Newling ; 334.0 0 
W. EVE, Hubble & Trott . : 305 0 oO 
Watkins = - 4 290 0 O 
me ace vam em Aldridge & Co, : / 280'H 00 
; as06n 04 0 Hindes 258 0 Oo 
‘ SAO EC aO Mitcham 250 0 O 
A907, oud Avis Z2509%9" FO 
WILSHER, 13 Seven Sisters Road, Beinford Hill 
483 0 0 (accepted) : ; - : : 193 IO oO 


SPRAGUE & CoO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
OCertiFricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBEs, upon application. 


py eenee & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on eapudeuiai for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, Specifications and Builders’ use 


Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

(SPOS hy: 9208 8 Bo iB Yeh 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES.) 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W.| 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
OESIGNSZPREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CorsHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


POCSS SSS S OSS SSSSSSOOSSOOS OOS OO SS OOOO 


SIMPLEX SAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, #* * * * * **#* 
x«**e*** SKYLIGHTS & 
GSE SSA) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Dontract Required, 
No Zinc, |[RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PRD SSI 


GROVER & Co. (imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London,N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
SOSSSSSSSCOSSSCSSSSSOSHESCOCSSCSCOSCSCOSCSOOCOOES 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings onaccount of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUscoTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to he old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (ivntetwen'd. S7S:"south Wales” 
iE ETL RT TE cl Ng BERNE ETE OTE EIS A is Nh at Te 


ROYAL MUNIGH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO., 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


To Architects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, 93 CANNON sTREET, 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


Beg to call attention Tian a 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


: . OF - 
TERON DOOkr;sS 
For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 


Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 
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LOUGHBOROUGH. 


For Building 


Liberal Club, Loughborough. 


NORTHOWRAM. 


For Building Block of Cottages, Stump Cross, Northowram, 


W.Coran . : 4 : : . £692 0 O near Halifax. Mr. JOSEPH F. WaLsH, Architect, Halifax. 
Ch Barret tre : : : : A ; 2 OO 72 OSs LD Quantities by the Architect. 
AL eaulksie. “i ; : ; . «307.5 OPO Accepted Tenders. 
W. Moss. : : : : . 647° 10"-0 Arthur Bland, Oxenden, near Halifax, excavator, 
W. Needham : 3 , ; ; «1022: OO mason, and bricklayer (part of boundary walls 
A.&:S. Main >. ; : : : : . 1605 0°20 deducted). , sayeth : 5 ‘ . £305 0 @ 
TAILBY (accepted ) : ; : ‘ : <4 590; Oe Joshua Booth, Whitehall, Hipperholme, near 
Halifax, carpenter and joiner . ‘ : J 1 8FOO%, OO 
NEWTON. C. A. Walshaw, Halifax, plumber and glazier . 22 0 0 
For Construction of Settling Tanks, &c., including Hanson’s Henry Crowther, Shelf, near Bradford, plasterer, 
Automatic Appliances, at the Central Outfall Works. Mr. slater, and painter . ; ; : “1 AS PO 
R. BRIERLEY, Engineer, Town Hall, Newton-in-Willows. — 
R. Heaton, Warrington : ; : £960) "07*0 Total 3 ‘ LATA eS 210° 
f. Matthews & Yates, Manchester . 5 + 890° 25t0 RAMSBOTTOM. 
F Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, Liverpool Bes TO ©! For Building four Houses. Hawkshaw Lane, (Ramsbottom. 
f W. Cunliffe, Leigh».  . . ‘195 OAK Mr. JOHN GARNETT, Architect. 
: J. ee py Ne RG eee bs x Timms & Barlow, mason (labour only) . £200 0, 0: 
See set Ne apace a ema ge) Oh Peleg. em John Tinline, joiner... ee 3) hs er 
J. Bush, Preston’. = 5s ss 671 12°71 Adam-Holt,slater  . ..  . 2 ne ih, | O 
J. M‘Cullock, Manchester . } ; ; ene Daniel Hamer, plasterer and painter . . 6 ae ae 
W. Winnard, Wigan =.) ts ts 621 © ©} James Brown, plumber (no gas or water fittings) I0 5 o: 
J. Hampson, Newton-in- Willows : st 502: (OO 
S. JOHNSON, Irlams o’th’Height (accepred) + ie) 10 oO Total ; ; . £390 15 
Hanson’s Automatic Sewage Appliances— HANSON & Co. Bae es is 
(accepted ). : ‘ 
ect: For the Erection of Three Cottages in Rodney Street, Rams- 
NOTTINGHAM. gate, for Mr. J. G. Norris. Mr. E. L. ELGAR, Architect. 
For Construction of Cooling Tank in connection with the Rad- = a Boe IEG: ee wy is 
ford Baths, for the Corporation. Mr. A. BROWN, Borough se lag 4 . : ‘ ‘ a : aes aie 
Engineer, Municipal Offices. Ge ae a Patt bah (fds, . 50S, dle, cereale 
J. J. Adams, Nottingham . : : eG AA akc) depen: pa : . ; silt Se 
7 p : Myles, Broadstairs . , . 5568-0 hes 
E. Hind, Nottingham . 5 , . toy 5. 'o W. H. Port Bink om AG 
G. BELL & SON, Nottingham (accepied) . oz Fee OC ot ge a eae: eee 
ilg : ; , : : , Cc 
PADSTOW. puede VE oe eee 
For Building Institute, for the Committee of the Padstow Varia Aer ate 
Institute. Mr. W. T. MARTYN MFAR, Architect. a ie ih 
ohn Shepard : ; Sp RAMON The cia MEE Y. re 
Mane yee : : =i "991 Tee THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), Conse 
John Goodiellow= “7 ss ~ os) 2079.0 Oly BATE Summer Dried. Corsham, Priees om 
John Winnickett . . . v4? O77 4-0. 07: STONS Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application. 
William Henwood, jun. 820 0 Oo LONDON DEPOT 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Wa. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Oftice Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &¢., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 
even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 
Plans (up to Double-Klephant size), Shorthand, 
and Type Writing 


= QUTOCOPYIST 


and cheaply 


produced 

by the 

In permanent black, &c. Very fluid ink, used with ordinary pen 
and paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. Used at 


the House of Lords, &e. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72 LONDON 
WALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 


siyclonel DOUGLAS writes :— The Autocopyist answers admir- 
y. 


W.T. FIELDING :—“I may say I am simply charmed with the 
Autocopyist, and would not be without it for thrice the money.”’ 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


#1 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.F. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
Fo H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
: of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &e. 

Ail retruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpas:--d. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
ripen Corxes; eueles, oo Geagral catale ue, No. 1, 160 

ations,62 pages, three stamps. Stenci ate Catal 
No. 3. 200 Ulustrations.three stamps. Established 1795. chic 


Vos XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
_ handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s.6d.—Office : 175 Strand. London, W CG. 


(\ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, Londen, W.C. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
Fer Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


OOLLAMS & CO,, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


1 PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS, 


Dado Dccorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
«> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


For WALLS and FLOORS 


(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 
Wood-joint Pieces, Plugs, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., suecess- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 


Extensively used by Leading Architects and Contractors for 
several years past, H.M. War Department, &c. 


NOTE.—These fixings take’ and RETAIN nails equal to wood. 
They never burn, decay, shrink, nor become loose, and will carry 
any weight that can be put upon them in a building, References 
and particulars free. 


WRIGHT & CO, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants; and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


:—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove,, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gilla. 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling ~ 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
*€9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: June10, 1884,. 

‘“‘Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 


| been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I. 


have used it. Yours, &c., 
«To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WHIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
* December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR S1z,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I. 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“RS. LANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

“DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating thet 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in a 
Cocoa Palace, have givea such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in: 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most. 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” E 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 

. Cheltenham, ri, 

“DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school: 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
czonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable: contrivance for utilising: 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply. of freshly warmed! 
external air.’’ : 5 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrece, City Road, 
London.— Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames, | 


Agent for Scotland, SEPrIMUS HARPUR SMITH,.1 Upper Gilmorg: 
. ’ ~~Place, Edinburgh. ~ 
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RAMSGATE — continued. 


For certain Alterations to Shop-front of No. 6 Harbour Street, 


Ramsgate, for Mr. F. Green. 
tect. 
Chas. Collins , ; - - 
W. W. Martin . “ ; 
H. Miller 


T. ELGAR (accepted) ‘ ; 


For the Erection of a Dwelling-house and Shop, Ramegate, for 
Mr, E. L. Eucar, Architect, 12 Harbour 


Mr. 2U.* Hart: 
Street, Ramsgate. 
J. Newly. : : 
‘ReElgari. : 
J. Myles . : 
H. Bowman 
White Bros. ; 
W. W. Martin 
Newby Bros. 
H. MILLER (accepted ) . 


SHREWSBURY. 
For Alterations and Additions to the 


Shrewsbury. Mr. W. CHAPPLE EDDOWES, Borough Sur- 


veyor, Shrewsbury. 
Darlington & Co., Shrewsbury 
Richard Price, Shrewsbury . 
John Gethin, Shrewsbury 
Everall & Morris, Shrewsbury 
Thomas France, Shrewsbury . 
F. Davies, Shrewsbury : : 
H. FARMER, Shrewsbury (accepted ) 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate ; 


SOOTHILL UPPER. 
For Building Four Cottages in Oaks Lane, Soothill Upper, for 
‘Mr. William Taylor, of Batley, Surgeon Dentist. 
J. T. LAw, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 


Slaters. 
W.R. Thompson, Dewsbury 
Watson & Worsnop, Leeds 
Pickles Bros., Leeds 
Edwin Thornton, Shipley 


JONAS M. THORNTON, Batley (accepted) 


Thomas Brear, Dewsbury 
George Fawcett, Dewsbury 


LONDON BOARD SCHOO! 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 
The only Prize Meda! at Health Exhibition. 


2, 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in, by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round 
Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower frice deliverec 
ex “ship’’ within one month. 

Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. 
in stamps. Estimate for ‘*laid complete ’’ on receipt of plan. 


Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floo 
Boards with aboy® special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., 


Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. 4 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals. xc. 


; 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES,' 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS| 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Reuben Wainwright, Earlsheaton : é yerteg 


SOOTHILL UPPER—continued. 


Mason. 
Mr. E, L. ELGAR, Archi- Andrew Lockwood, Ossett . £455 
J. & B. Farrar, Birstall 390 
; » £58 110) 0 George F. Hepworth, Batley 388 
pt Xone, Samuel Y. North, Batley 370 
56. 0.0 Charles Goodall, Batley 366 
47.0.0 Joseph Ellis, Ossett ; 357 


COMOD0D000000000 
COCO0D00D0O0OOO00 


E. Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe . - ; 350 
Heary Crabtree, Batley ‘ . é 344 
Solomon S. Baines, Batley . . . ‘ . °3360°1 
ph Z ‘ George Kitson, Batley-Carr se OF eens 
295 0 O Goldthorpe & Riley, Batley 32 
278 0 oO J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley ‘ ' 322 
250 0 0 C. ROBINSON, Batley (accepted) . : : par g20 
. 214.00 Hart & Brier, Dewsbury otal He : ; « 320 
207" 10°'6 ; Joiner. 
205 0 O Henry Yates, Birstall . : ; 3 ‘ 177 HERO 
C. H. Shaw, Mirfield . : . 3 170 10 O 
, Charles Brown, Gomersal . ‘ . ‘ 164 0 0 
Poplars, Kingsland, T. Holroyd, Batley. : F 4 152, 145.0 
E. Chadwick & Son, Staincliffe . : ‘ (On Om 
Samuel Mann, Batley . “ } , 4 Hee Sale of oe 
- £080 0 0 William North, Batley : ‘ * . 5) AAG). WO) 
sete Piale pts Samuel Armitage & Son, Dewsbury . . « 148 0 Oo 
624 © ©}  Fothergill & Schofield, Batley-Carr .  . . 145 0 0 
alae ayo Edwin Forgard, Carlinghow bind Feit 144 0 0 
2252, 2 David Dear, Batley-Carr . . ‘ . PG AY ene ta) 
40 aah Lyles & Smith, Batley-Carr , ‘ tedyiein det gs 
489 9 0 Henry Brooke, Batley . : » : = 140 0 O 
SP Ong sae Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury . . .« 139 0 O 
Wm. E. Brooke, Ossett ‘ 3 * . AD Vict ier eves 
Kaye & Scates, Batley ‘ 13555000 
Mr J. Akeroyd & Son, Birstall . T3420 
: John Charlesworth, Batley . gb hel oy Va 
Richard Field, Batley . a 6 aes PhO 
275) 6 W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett 120 Gee 
27 Oth Land & Nettleton, Ossett d 126.20, 0) 
ae George Elliott, Hanging Heaton ; ‘ etd Y Mae fs: 
56 ris CHRISTOPHER ILLINGWORTH, Batley (accepted) 115 0 oO 
Sire Thess Horsnell & Heald, Ossett . ; : : els dg grape 43) 
2A OLnO Fire Fixtures. 
23° ta D1xoNn HALL, Batley (accepted) . ‘ : Meapliptaeo 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


Se 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
[THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&e on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, F.C FACTOQY— KENSINGTON 
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ARDINER & Soms.. 
ALL SRINTS |RONWwoRKS 
BREST OR: 
WROT |RONWORK of Every KIND. 
WRoT |RON SRSHES Kk CRSEMENS. 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors. J 
ECCLESIRSTICRL X DOMESTIC | 
FURNITURE. 
CHTRLOGUES X ESTIMATES on RPP LICATIoN. 


RCHITECY and SURVEYOR’S GENERAL 
ASSISTANT requires ENGAGEMENT. Seven years’ 


experience. Surveys, Levelling. Thoroughly reliable. Highest 
pa tl ae £2 per week._H. S. W., “Building 
ews,’ 
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ARG 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 


FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC, 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Monumental Brasses, 


PLAIN ANO GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


23 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Designs and estimates on application, 
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SOOTHILL UPPER—continued. 


SNETTISHAM. 


Plumbers. For Building Two Cottages, Shops, &c. 
Thomas Armitage, Birstall . £34 17 10 Girling Bros., Wisbeach . : 73098. 0 
Robert Saxton, Batley 5 : ] ! WEST h eo Chambers & Walden, Dersingham 620 15 oO 
Strickland Waller, Batley . : ' ‘ ih: BOO CHILVERS, Snettisham (accepted) 500), "OO 
John Brooke, Peo aS ¢ d , ‘ a 1 Aen) NS EINE NS se YP 
ohn F. Firth, Birsta : § iT ZOLTG. (© , : ‘ 
Wa BALMFORTH, Batley (accepted) . ; EL ZOLET NSO DISMISSAL OF CONTRACTOR’, 
James Walshaw, Batley : é : ; . 26 If O]| JUDGMENT was given in the House of Lords on the Ist inst. in 
John H. Senior, "Batley 3 : : : - 25 7 6) the case of Kinghorn 7. The Corporation of Dundee, in which 
Henry Lister, Birstall . ‘ ; ‘ - 23 10 O| the question arose under what circumstances is the dismissal 
James Wright, Batley-Carr.. .. 3 : . 23 0 O| of a contractor to be held justifiable. . The plaintiff is a con- 
Joshua Snowden, Ossett 21 O © | tractor, and the work in question was the construction of a sea- 
Plasterers. wall. The particulars of the case (which has been long before 
Grange & Cookson, Heckmondwike . ’ . 31 to of the Courts) can be derived from the Lord Chancellor’s judg- 
James Broadbent, Dewsbury ; ’ ; . 28 oo] ment. His lordship said that the case was an appeal from a 
William Parker, Heckmondwike.. f ; . 27 © o| judgment in the Court of Session confirming a judgment of the 
SAMUEL CRAWSHAW, Batley (accepled ) , : 26 18 oO Lord Ordinary, In 1869 the appejlant ,entered into a contract 
Josiah Oates & Son, Soothill-Upper . : . 26 8 0 | to build a sea-wall and esplanade for the respondents. Under 
Metcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe . ; é . 23 5 © | the contract there was a provision that if the appellant failed to 
: proceed in the proper manner with the work or refused to pro- 
SPILSBY. 


ceed, the respondents were to have a right to dismiss him from 
further performance of the work; and the contract contained 
an arbitration clause, under which Mr. Leslie was appointed 
arbiter in respect of any dispute as to that or any other matter 
arising out of the contract. In January 1871 the appellant 
refused further to continue the works, and he thought the 
ground upon which he so refused was clearly enough stated in 


For the Construction of New Sea Gowt or Sluice, Saltfleet 
Haven, and New Cut Outfall Channel from the Great Eau 
to Saltfleet Haven, Roads, Banks, &c. Contract No. 2. 
Wooden Bridge, Fencing, and Drainage Works, for 
74 acres of Outmarsh to be enclosed. ‘Mr. Hz hae Eh | 
MARSDEN, Surveyor of Sewers, 22 Eastgate, Louth. 


C. Simons, Grimsby . £5 870 0 ©| the condescendence of ‘the appellant. The appellant com- 
Sy Sherwin, Boston . 5,439 O © | plained that unforeseen difficulties had arisen in the carrying 
J. Dickson, Willoughby. 5,400 .0 O | out of the work, and in consequence of that he was entitled to 
Cook & Bennett, Spalding 5,399 © O| insist that work which was necessary for completing the sea- 
T. Barwell, Spalding 53347. 0 ©} wall and esplanade should, nevertheless, be treated and paid 
At James, Cleethorpes . 4,900 0 O| for as additional work. He required the engineer so to treat 
B. HIBBITT & J. DESFORGES, Alford and South it, and to give fresh plans and certificates as for extra and 
Elkington, near Louth (accepted ) ; 4,814 0 0 additional work. This was declined by the engineer, upon 
J. Goddard, Grimsby : 4,594 6 4] which the appellant refused further to proceed with the work. 
Contract No. 2. The matter was left to the arbitration of Mr. Leslie, apparently 

C. Simons, Grimsby . ; ; ; ‘ 487 10 © | without any further consent than that given by the contract— 
A. F. James, Cleethorpes . , 3 : ‘ 410 O oO} by the appellant, indeed—against his protest, but, neverthe- 
S. Sherwin, Boston . : 231 oO oO} less, Mr. Leslie, in pursuance of the power of arbitration clause 
B. Hippirt & J. DESFORGES, Alford (accepted) 230 © oO} conferred by the contract, determined that the appellant was 
T. Barwell, Spalding ‘ : ' : 227. 0 O| rightly dismissed from further continuing the work. Thereupon 
Cook & B ennett, Spalding 215 O O|a fresh contract was entered into by the respondents with other 
210, 0G In November 


J. Dickson, Willoughby persons, and the work was finally completed. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSHAW’S 
“LIMMER_ ASPHALTE.” 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
“LIMMER ASPHALTE ”’ at low rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 


EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words 
ec ol cal Blt hh LN i Se alate = eh ELL ST LALLY ULM EN 
“BRADSHAW é& CO.” 


The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly called to the fact that the “LIMMER ASPHALTE ” is especially 
suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, éc., where water-tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes 
OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF “LIMMER ASPHALTE” 

have been executed hy Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF ‘“‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” FOOTWAYS 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 
application to:— 


BRISTOL......... Sepastad St. Philip’s Marsh. READING. .............. Caversham Road. 
EXETER... 220. Basin Head. DUBLIN... . 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA ............. Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


o2 QUEEN VIC CTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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1874 application was made to Mr. Leslie to proceed to an | the present action proceeded on a further claim of 5,0002. in 
arbitration, under terms of the contract between the appellant respect of damages, which was a matter not in view before the 
and the respondents, with the view of seeing what, if anything, | arbiter prior to the pronouncing of the decree arbitral. Now, 
was due from the respondents to the appellant, or vice versd. | in the first place, he thought it appeared plain, on the whole 
It appeared from the facts stated on the face of the condescend- | of this record, that the question whether or not the respondents 
ence that both parties appeared in the proceedings before the | were entitled to dismiss the appellant, or whether his dismissal 
arbiter, and put in their several claims. The appellant claimed ) was wrongful, had been distinctly adjudicated upon by the 
that large sums were due from the respondents to him, and the | arbiter, and adjudicated upon as against the appellant. The 
respondents claimed that a sum of money was due on the | arbiter decided that his dismissal was not illegal, but lawful, 
balance from the appellant to the respondents. The matter | and therefore that was the first difficulty, and, as it seemed to 
was heard by the arbiter, and on December 9, 1875, the arbiter him, an insuperable difficulty, with which the appellant had to 
made his decree arbitral, by which he found that, upon the | contend when the whole of the record was looked at. But, in 
balance of claims, and on taking the accounts between the | addition to that, if he were free from that difficulty, he 
parties, the sum of 6,950/. was due from the appellant to the | showed no cause of action on the face of the record because 
respondents. Upon that decree arbitral an action was brought | the facts that the appellant himself stated in his condescend- 
on December 21, 1875. The appellant appeared in that action, | ence showed, when the authorities that had been quoted 
but put in no defence, and on January 19, 1876, decree in | were considered, that the dismissal was not in any sense 
absence was made against him for payment of the sum awarded wrongful, but was justified by the terms of the contract and 
by the decree arbitral. He paid 5,000/—a part of that sum— | the action of the appellant under it. In his lordship’s view, all 
in January, and the remainder was recovered by the respondents | those grounds put forward by the appellant had failed, and the 
by enforcing the judgment of the Court of Session given in the only remaining point was the allegation that the award was one 
action. That matter was completed in March 1878, when the corruptly pronounced by the arbiters Very specific allega- 
last amount due was paid. In December 1882 the present action | tions of corruption ought to be required in order to impeach an 
was brought, and the question raised, as the matter came before | award or decree arbitral on that ground. He should regard 
the Lord Ordinary and the Court of-Session, was whether | with great jealousy any such action as was suggested, and, of 
the facts stated in the condescendence of the appellant | course, it must be taken to be true for the purpose of the 
showed any relevant ground of action, the plea in law put | adjudication of this case. If an arbiter were, after he had been 
in by the defendants being that they were not relevant or | appointed arbiter between the parties to a contract, without the 
sufficient in law to support the conclusions of the summons or | knowledge of one of those parties, to accept professional em 

any of them. The first question that had been argued before | ployment in relation to matters closely connected with the con- 
their lordships had been as to the effect of the decree in absence. | tract, he should be very unwilling to regard as unimpeachable 
Under the Court of Session Act of 1868 a decree in absence, | an award pronounced by him. But the allegations here were 
under certain conditions, was entitled to all the privileges of a | certainly not very specific, and, further than that, the allegation 
decree 77 foro. It appeared to him that where a decree in | with reference to the discovery of alleged acts on the part of 
absence came within the provisions of this section it had pre- | the arbiter was only this, that they were not known till after the 
cisely the same effect as if it had been a decree 77 foro, pro- | reference. It was perfectly consistent with that that they were 
nounced after defences had been put in and after the case had | known before the action was brought on the decree arbitral, 
been contested and litigated. In his judgment, the question | which was as long ago as November or December 1875. 
they had to consider was what was the effect of this decree. | Under these circumstances, he thought it would be quite im- 
When he looked at the whole of the condescendence of the | possible, with such allegations as these, to permit the appellant 
appellant in this case, he was driven to the conclusion that it | to go to proof, when, as far as appeared on the record, all the 


| was impossible the appellant could be considered, on the face | facts were known to him at the time that the action was brought, 

;. Of the record, as having stated any relevant matter which | and he might then have defended that action either by formal 
icerned. But then it was said that, in addition to that claim, purpose of reducing the decree. Under these circumstances it 
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seemed to him that the judgment of the Court below was right, 
and he moved accordingly. 

Lord Watson said what the appellant had endeavoured to 
do in the course of this process was obviously to set aside the 
arbiter’s award. His attempt, in short, was to revive the whole 
proceedings in the arbitration, and to ask judgment from a 
Court of law on the fact that the arbiter had been mistaken, and 
that the balance arising on the two sets of claims, instead of 
being followed by a debit balance, ought to be converted into a 
credit balance in his favour, and that he ought to get decree 
against the respondents for a sum exceeding 18 ,000/. He had 
no hesitation whatever in agreeing with the ‘Lord Chancellor as 
to the action being excluded in respect of the 6,o00/. and 11,000/. 
Then as to the claim on the ground that the appellant was 
wrongfully dismissed, that must “also fail, as the question was by 
the terms of the contract left to the decision of the arbiter. 

Lord Fitzgerald, who concurred, confessed that he was 
somewhat alarmed at the extent to which litigation could go in 
Scotland, from which they were, happily, protected in England. 
In England the statute of limitations would be the first bar to 
an action not brought within six years after the cause of action 
averred, but he understood that there was no statute of limita- 
tions similar to this in Scotland; and there was no reason, save 
for the proper and public protection given by the Court of 
Session Act of 1868, why this action “might not have been 
instituted, not in 1880 or 1882, but in 1900. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs, and the interlocutors 
of the Court of Session affirmed. 


THE MASONS’ MEMORIAL COLUMNS, EDINBURGH. 


THE two pillars which the Edinburgh masons intend to erect, 
as memorials of the International Exhibition, are to mark the 
entrance from Brougham Street to the Melville Drive. They 
are to be erected from the design of Dean of Guild Gowans, 
and, like those at the top of the Middle Meadow Walk, are 
octagon in plan, but the four angular sides being recessed and 
panelled, the other four sides assume the appearance of 
pilasters, The roadway being very wide, it has been deemed 
advisable to carry the pillars to a much greater height than 
those referred to, which is effected by the introduction of a 
centre band, enabling the architect to maintain the symmetrical 
proportion of the columns. On this centre band four shields 
are relieved on panels within a bold Scottish moulding. Onthe 


four angles are inscription panels. The architect has departed 
from the usual cornice at the top of the pillars, and has 
substituted massive caps, on all the eight sides of which 
are shields relieved in Scottish moulded panels. This 
is surmounted by a base to receive unicorns, which 
are similar to those on the pillars at the other en- 
trance, but proportionately higher. Each half-shaft will be in 
six courses, and each course a single stone, all from different 
first-class quarries. The quarries selected are Craigleith, 
Hailes, and Hermand, Edinburgh; Binny and Dalmeny, 
Linlithgow ; Dunmore, Plean, and Polmaise, Stirling ; Camper- 
down, Leoch, and Myreton, Forfar ; Ballochmyle, Ayr ; Corse- 
hill, Dumfries ; Swinton, Berwick; Cragg, Gunnerton, Prud- 
ham, and Woodburn, Northumberland. The pillars generally 
are to be polished, but the plain faces of the pilasters are to 
have a different description of work on each stone, to illustrate 
the varieties in common use, such as tooled, droved, neatly 
angular droved, scabbled, nidged, hammer daubed, fine punched, 
neatly stugged, rough stugged, fine striped, broatched, and 
fluted. It is intended to letter the name of each quarry on the 
least exposed face of the stone, and it is expected that the 
quality of stone and variety of labour will be convenient for 
reference in architects’ specifications or in cases of dispute. 
As contributions towards the expense, the several quarrymasters 
are supplying the stones, the Caledonian and North British 
Railways have agreed to carry them over their respective 
systems at half rates, the architect contributes the plans and 
necessary details, and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn (of Lorimer & 
Fairbairn, surveyors), secretary of the Architectural Association, 
contributes the schedules of measurement. The master builders 
defray the expense of working and setting one of the pillars, 
and the operative masons the expense of the other. Messrs. 
Sutherland & Holland will superintend the erection of the 
work gratuitously. Edinburgh and Glasgow sculptors and 
modellers are providing models for the twenty-four shields, on 
which are to be the coats of arms of the chief burghs in Scot- 
land, the Royal and National Arms, and the coat of tne Edin- 
burgh Incorporation of Masons. Mr. D. W. Stevenson pro- 
vides the models for the unicorns, and Mr. Nelson, Parkside, 


defrays the expense of carving the shields and unicorns. The- 


height of each pillar, including the unicorn, will be about 
33 feet, and the diameter of the octagon shafts 3 feet 3 inches. 
The contractor is Mr. Alex. Mitchell, builder, Dundee Terrace. 
The total value of the. pillars will be about 3500. When finished 
they are to be handed over to the city authorities. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


George Jennings. 


Mr. GEORGE JENNINGS, Palace Wharf, Stangate, Lambeth, 
in his exhibit shows an admirable collection of the specialities his 
name has so long been famous for. Imitation is not only the 
sincerest form of flattery, but there could not be a better test 
of efficiency, and that many have tried to follow in the steps of 
Mr. Jennings was not surprising. A large variety of water- 


answers the purposes of a water-closet, a urinal, and a slop-sink 
combined. The closet has no riser nor casing. The seat 
is counterbalanced, and is always upright except when pulled 
down for use, and is out of the way when used for urinal or 
slop-sink. The improved combined lavatory and urinal in 
enamel slate is yet another of the useful patents of Mr. 
Jennings. When the lavatory basin is tipped up the urinal 
is disclosed, and at the same time a water supply set in action. 
These are much in use for offices, consulting-rooms, closets, &c. 
There is shown an elaborate mahogany casing, semi-columnar in 


closets is shown from the original “ Monkey,” first introduced 
in 1851, and which rapidly found favour with the public as 
such an improvement over the unsanitary “ pan and hopper,” 


shape. A hinged lid is lifted and the column flies open in 
two doors or panels, showing the urinal within with automatic 
flush. Mr. Jennings has introduced an improvement which 
gets over the difficulty and discomfort ordinary receptacles for 
soap, teeth, and nail-brushes, &c., are subject to. ‘The dishes 
are set in the marble top and cannot be shifted out 
of place except by lifting them straight up; each dish 


wit its attendant dirtiness, &c., to closets of the latest im- 
pioved form, and fitted with the latest improvements of all 
kinds. A closet is shown, Jennings’s patent earthenware 
valve water-closet and trap, with flushing rim and waste- 
preventing cistern. A notable feature in this is the excellent 
flush, which is followed by an after flush precisely as good as | has a small, circular well, into which water from the soap 
the first. If storage is combined, the flushes can be repeated | or brushes drains. A former plan was to drain the 
any number of times consecutively. Casings to closets are | dishes by pipes. Mr. Jennings shows an excellent patent 
often objectionable. Their absence is a guarantee for cleanli- | ball trap for bath, lavatory and and cistern wastes. It con- 
ness. An improved pedestal vase water-closet apparatus | sists simply of an indiarubber ball fitting on an indiarubber 
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seating, which, while allowing all waste waters to pass freely | greater or lesser degree the bather regulates the temperature of 
away, prevents the escape or return of obnoxious gases, It the water to will, and prepares to take his bath with sitz, plunge, 
prevents waste-pipes from acting as flues for the conveyance of | &c., &c. The lavatory, with improved tip-up and lift- out basin, 
impure air into buildings with which they are connected. An 
inspection of the trap ‘shows that water must pass very easily, 
but that there can be no return. Any action in a return direc- 
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tion tightens the ball on its seating. In the Bower trap, to get | 
away the water has to succeed in knocking the ball off first ; in | 
the ball trap the ball floats up at once. This trap must from 
its principle be an absolutely safe trap, and invaluable for lava- 
tories, baths, &c. A fine bath is shown fitted with sitz, plunge, | 
wave, spray, shower, and douche. There is a hot-water handle and a beautiful shampooing arrangement, is shown. The 
and a cold-water handle, by turning on both of which toa shampooing pipe acts as spray or jet, and also can be deflected 
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by hand into the basin and the spray allowed to rise into the 
face like a gentle fountain. A capital thing is this for washing 
or bathing the eyes. Passing over many other useful speciali- 
ties, we come to the improved patent drain-pipe, which dis- 
penses with a socket joint, and which permits, as the socket 
joint does not permit, of inspection of a drain or insertion of a 
junction without breakage or displacing anything further than 
the removal of the short piece. The joint is made by a “ chair 
and short piece,” and is an improvement on the “chair and 
saddle” drain-pipe, because in the latter the pipe was laid on the 
rebates of the chair. Mr. Jennings shows an excellent set of 
electric apparatus, bells, calls, tubes, &c. To mention one of 
these, there is a tube from which a person can speak to any 
number of points. Thus, if a manager wishes to speak to a 
particular clerk in a particular room, a series of little pushes in 
connection can be worked, so that the required push on being 
touched opens communication with the required point, but cuts 
off all other communication ; and simultaneously an electric 
call and answer to attention can be interchanged. A new 
arrangement for warming and ventilating by steam or hot water 
is shown, and is an admirable apparatus. The illustration 
explains itself. The other two illustrations show respectively 
the patent tidal trap and the stoneware grease and intercepting 
trap. 


JSeiirey & Co. 

We must call attention to the exhibit of Messrs. JEFFREY 
& Co., of the Paper-staining Works, 64 Essex Road, Islington 
(No. 104 Avenue C and in Gallery), which shows their non- 
poisonous artistic wall-papers, hand-printed and inexpensive 
machine-printed, from designs by eminent artists, including 
Mr. B. Binyon, Mr. A. F. Brophy, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, Miss Kate Faulkner, and Mr. J. D. Sedding. 
The exhibit contains specimens of embossed leather and 
embossed leather papers (painted by hand), stamped papers in 
low relief, flocks, dado decorations, staircase and ceiling papers, 
chintz papers for bedrooms, nursery papers, including Walter 
Crane’s “Sleeping Beauty” and L. F. Day’s “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” “ Jeffrey & Co.’s patent hygienic wall-papers,” &c. 
One of the coves of ceiling is covered with an embossed 
leather paper specially designed for them by G. E. Fox ; the 
other is a ceiling pattern in yellow and metal, designed by 
Bb. Binyon. Commencing on the left-hand side is a decoration 
by L. F. Day, with dado of lilies and crown imperials ; next, 
the Italian design in pink and gold, stamped in low relief, 


designed also by L. F. Day; a damask pattern in yellow on 
white tatc ground, designed by A. F. Brophy; a fine Jacobean 
design in tones of red on a talc ground, by J. D. Sedding; a 
reproduction of a Georgian silk, in tones of yellow flock, 
enriched with gold, on a talc ground. On the right-hand panel 
is a chintz pattern, printed by machine, at threepence per yard ; 
a further selection of these inexpensive machine-printed papers, 
from one penny per yard, will be found in Messrs. Jeffrey & 
Co.’s pattern-book. ‘The various dado panels are filled in with 
embossed leather papers from two shillings per yard upwards, 
and a rose-trellis design by Miss Kate Faulkner. Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Co. have received the highest awards at the great 
international exhibitions, including the gold medal, Paris, 1878 ; 
two gold medals, Health Exhibition, 1884; and the silver 
medal for embossed leathers and leather papers, Inventions 
Exhibition, 1885. 


Robert Boyle & Son, Limited. 

Messrs. ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Limited, of the Holborn 
Viaduct, London, and of Glasgow, the well-known and success- 
ful ventilating, sanitary, and heating engineers, have a compre- 
hensive exhibit of the specialities which have so deservedly 
made their name a household word in sanitary matters. The 
self-acting air-pump ventilator is shown in its latest improved 
(patent) form, and the experience of the past three years has 
more than justified this attempt to produce a perfect ventilator 
by combining in its design sound scientific principles strictly in 
accordance with natural laws. The parts are so nicely adjusted 
that the gentlest breath of air impinging on them from any point 
produces a motive for extracting vitiated air. From experience, 
moreover, it has been found to act efficiently in a dense fog and 
on the closest day in summer, and also to have succeeded where 
all forms of artificial and mechanical ventilation have failed. 
Once fixed there is no after cost, for it requires no attention, and 
cannot get out of order. Another ventilator shown is the latest 
improved patent ridge ventilator, plain and ornamental in design. 
They are manufactured solely by Messrs. Boyle & Son, and are 
particularly suitable for the ventilation of public works, railway 
stations, swimming-baths, washhouses, cowhouses, and the like. 
The latest improved patent vertical current exhaust ventilators 
are modifications of the air-pump ventilator mentioned before, 
and, as the name suggests, a descending current of air is utilised 
to create an updraught by a different arrangement of the deflect- 
ing plates to that in the air-pump ventilator. They are service- 
able on the roofs of buildings surrounded by higher buildings, 
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TURPIN’S PARQUET FLOOR, JOINERY AND WOOD 
CARVING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1883.) 


CAPITAL-—£30,000, in 6,000 SHARES of £5 each. 


First Issue of £18,000, in 3,600 Shares of £5 each, of which £15,000, in 3,000 Shares, are now offered for public subscription, 
the balance of £3,000 being taken by the Vendor in part payment of the Purchase Money. 


£1 payable on application, £2 on allotment, and the balance one month after allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
RICHARD COAD, Architect, 3 Duke Street, Adelphi. 
GEORGE ABRAHAM WILLIAMS, of the firm of G. A. Williams and Son, 21 Queen’s Road Bayswater. 
* M. F. C. TURPIN, Parquet Floor Manufacturer, &c., 22 Queen’s Road, Bayswater (Managing Director). 
(* Vendor to the Company, who will join the Board after allotment.) 
By the Articles of Association the Directors are empowered to appoint additional Directors at any time before the First 
Ordinary Meeting of the Company in 1887. 
BANKERS.—CITY BANK, LIMITED, Paddington Branch, Edgware Road, London. 
SOLICITOR.—C. C. SHORTO, 4 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
AUDITOR.—ROBERT PAYNE (of the firm of Payne and Henry, Chartered Accountants), 34 Moorgate Street, H.C. 


SECRETARY.—CHARLES E. RANDALL. | OFFICES.—22 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tas COMPANY has been formed for the purpose of taking over as a going concern, and further developing the well-known and valuable 
business of Parquet Flooring, Joinery, Wood Carving, and Modelling, which has been carried on in London by Mr. M. F. C. TuRPIN, with 
great success, for the past thirteen years and upwards, 

Mr. Turpin’s business premises consist of the leasehold warehouse and dwelling-house, situate at 22, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, with the 
Show-rooms, Offices, and Workshops erected by him in the rear, and the Storing Warehouse for Parquet Floors, &c., and the Joiners’ Workshops, 
Coach House and Stabling, all situate in Salem Road, adjoining. 

Mr. Turpin has for many years past taken a leading part in the Parquet Flooring, Joinery, and Wood Carving trade, having customers in 
all parts of the country, and at the present moment his stock of Parquet Flooring is one of the largest and most valuable in the United 
Kingdom. 

The accounts of the business during the four years ending the 31st January last, show the profits to exceed 25 per cent. upon the capital 
employed. 3 

These accounts are now under investigation by Messrs. Payne and Henry, of 34, Moorgate Street, Chartered Accountants, and their 
Report thereupon, when completed, will be open for inspection at the Offices of the Company. 

The business is thus shown to be a profitable one, but the Capital now employed therein is insufficient to meet the growing demand for 


the Parquet Flooring and other articles supplied by the Vendor, and the Company is therefore formed to obtain the support necessary for the 
extension and development of the business. 


{he Vendor is the promoter oi the Company, aud has fixed the purchase money for the whole of the property, including the leaseholds 
goodwill, stock-in-trade, furniture and fittings, etc., as on the 3ist day of January, 1886, up to which date the trade debts will be received and 
liabilities discharged by the Vendor, at 5,000/. in cash, and 3,000/. in fully paid shares. . 

While offering what they believe to be a thoroughly sound and lucrative investment, to the public generally, the Directors address them- 
selves in particular to the Architectural profession, and to Upholsterers, Builders, Decorators, and others of the like trades, throughout the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere, to whom preference will be given in making an allotment of Shares. 

The able services of Mr. M. F. C. Turpin will be retained by the Company as Managing Director, and he will join the Board after allot- 
ment. The only contract which the Company has entered into is dated the 29th day of March, 1886, and is made between Mr. Turpin, the vendor, 
of the one part, and the Company, of the other part. 

There are no other contracts or agreements affecting the Company except the ordinary business contracts entered into by the vendor. 
Applicants for shares will be deemed to have notice of such contracts and agreements, and to waive the specification in this prospectus of the 
dates thereof and the names of the parties thereto. The contract and memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen at the offices of the 
Solicitor. 

If no allotment is made, the deposits will be returned in full, and if the number of shares allotted is less than the number applied for, 
the surplus will be credited in reduction of the further araount payable on the shares allotted. 

Applications for shares must be forwarded, together with the deposit of £1 per Share, either to the Bankers of the Company cr to the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Company, from either of whom, and from the Solicitor, prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained. 
Dated, 30th March, 2886. 


22 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, LONDON: March, 1886. 


TURPIN’S PARQUET FLOOR, JOINERY, & WOOD CARVING CO., LD. 


Enclosed is a Prospectus of the above-mentioned Company, established mainly with the object of enlisting the support of the Building 
Furnishing, and Decorative trades throughout the United Kingdom ; and elsewhere, so as to form a widely extended association for the promotion 
of the sale of parquet flooring, wood carving and joinery, to the mutual advantage of the Company and its trading shareholders. 

PARQUET FLOORINGS.—The sale of the parquet flooring is yet in its infancy, for hitherto the cost of its manufacture has been too 
great to permit its use in any but the houses of the wealthy classes; now, however, the cost has been so largely reduced that it becomes an 
article in daily increasing demand, and it is well within the reach of persons of the most moderate means. When it is stated that parquet floor- 
-ng can be laid down by the Company at prices varying from 7/3 per yard, superficial, upwards, including all expenses, it will be patent that, 
taking into consideration its superior durability, cleanliness, and appearance, its use compares favourably, as regards the saving effected, with 
that of any other floor covering. 

It is proposed to select from amongst the trading shareholders, agents to represent the Company in all parts of the country, to grant such 
shareholders special extra discounts off the current published trade price lists so as to enable them to supply the trade and the public at 
remunerative profits ; and to lend them, free of cost, a series of patterns and designs bearing such proportion in value to the amount paid up 
on their share as may be agreed on, thus giving the shareholders openings for the development of their trade by the introduction of parquet 
floorings and other specialties manufactured and supplied by the Company, while, at the same time, promoting the business and interest of 
the latter. 

JOINERY WORKS, PLAIN AND DECORATIVE.—This manufacture is not unfrequently declined by firms of Upholsterers and 
Decorators, either from want of sufficient technical knowledge or through difficulty of execution, or the excessive cost of production in certain 
localities, and large orders are sometimes lost for want of assistance in the shape of drawings, patterns and price lists. The Company will be 
prepared to give the requisite information, supply their published designs and furnish estimates, free of cost, and, where so desired, the services 
of the Company’s trained assistants would be placed at the disposal of the trading sharehoiders, to help them in obtaining orders, free of all 
cost save for travelling expenses, and maintenance during the absence of the assistants from the premises of the Company. 

WOOD CARVING AND MODELLING.—The execution of these works is also of high importance to the trade. It is well-known that 
in many towns wood carvers and modellers are very scarce, and that great expense is incurred and much difficulty experienced in ob aining the 
services of competent men from the large centres. The Company would supply these wants, either by themselves undertaking the execution of 
carvings and modellings of all styles at agreed prices, or by supplying from among the large number of carvers and modellers of all classes and 
styles at their disposal, workmen selected according to the skill required, at agreed rates of remuneration. 

TESTIMONIALS.—Numerous testimonials from the Architectural profession and the trade have been received, testifying to the perfect 
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and are recommended as a useful substitute where it is not con- | This is shown in the latest improved patent air-pump soil-pipe 
venient to use the air-pump ventilator. The latest improved | ventilator, designed to meet the demand for a thoroughly reliable 
down-cast ventilator is designed for ridge, slope, or at eaves of | 
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roof, catching the winds on the principle of windsails, and 
driving the air down a shaft to the room to be ventilated. For  soil-pipe ventilator to be placed within reach of all at a nominal 
the ventilation of soil pipes the air-pump principle is applied, cost, the excellence and efficiency of which leading architects 
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and engineers have testified to. The principle in its latest 
improvement is also seen in its adaptation as a ventilator for 
drains and sewers. The mica flap air-inlet valves shown are 
designed for soil pipes, drains, and cesspools, from which they 
prevent any exit of air at the ground level, but do not obstruct 
the inward passage of air. The improved ventilating drain 
trap is remarkable for simplicity, efficiency, and economy. The 
mica-flap ventilator serves for the discharge of heated and 
vitiated air into smoke flues or other shafts, is so arranged that 
it is an outlet simply, and could not act as an inlet. Inlet tubes 
and brackets areshown. Their function is to give admission to 
the air effectively and unobtrusively. Messrs. Boyle & Son have 
also capital wall panels for air inlets in latest improved forms, 
and these have air filters. Water troughs may also be used 
with them, and perfumes, disinfectants, or ice may be placed 
therein. There are shown various patents and arrangements 
for fresh-air warming or cooling, which admit of great variety 
in form, so as to be suitable for different positions or circum- 
stances. One important point is, as regards air warming, that 
a greater amount of fresh air is heated at less cost than by any 
other arrangement. Before concluding this notice the attention 
of visitors must be called to the system of ventilation of work- 
men’s homes of Messrs. Boyle & Son. The plan shown of the 
system of ventilation for railway carriages will likewise repay 
the examination. The artistic forms which so many cowls take 
must not cause them to overlook the humbler looking article, 
the patent chimney cowl, which is a most effective spur to 
chimneys of a sluggish nature. One of the ornamental cowls 
in Queen Anne style now makes its first appearance at the 
Agricultural Hall. If we remember right, it has only been 
exhibited once—at the Floral Hall Exhibition last year. 


Fohn Grundy. 


Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, the well-known and successful heating 
apparatus manufacturer, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, N., 
shows warm-air grates at his stand on the north side (353) at 
the Agricultural Hall. We have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Grundy’s patent warm-air ventilating firegrate competes 
formidably with anything of the kind hitherto introduced into 
general use, and it is difficult to see how any system could be 
devised to beat it in excellence combined with simplicity. It is, 
indeed, most simple in construction, and consumes very little fuel, 
The chimney is used as a warm-air chamber, and by this means 
several rooms can be heated from the one fire. In appearance 
it is much the same as an ordinary drawing-room grate. We 


~a combination of firegrate and stove. 


understand that the patentee has applied a similar arrangement 
to his slow-combustion stoves, and also to a hall stove, which is 
These are very powerful 
air warmers. In addition to this, the firegrates and stoves are 
so constructed that in summer the cool external air is admitted 
into the rooms. The advantage of this is self-evident. 


Robert Adams. 


The exhibit of Mr. Roperr ApDAmS (AI and B57— 
opposite the stand of 7he Architect) is this year more than 
ever interesting. The hinge apparatus shown is wonderfully 
good, and works with a precision and nicety of action which 
can only result from perfection of the mechanism attained. 
The noiseless, gentle, but sure closing action of the swing 
doors could not be excelled. The new “ Victor” spring hinge 
for single and double-action doors, perfectly silent, is a most 
admirable appliance, and its worth was recognised at the 
Inventions Exhibition by the award (the highest) of a silver 
medal. Having two separate springs, it is guaranteed twice as 
durable as those with single spring. The screws of the 
“Victor” enable the door to be adjusted always to a true 
centre position, and they compensate wear, and thus are, so to 
speak, always new. The fitting of the springs to doors old or 
new is very easily effected. A glance at the illustration will 
explain the mechanism of the hinge. One great advantage is 
that anyone can in a moment put the spring to any degree of 
strength to resist the force of a hurricane in one direction, and 
to be opened with ease in the other direction by a child. The 
“Victor” can be fitted with Mr. Robert Adams’s original patent 
adjustable shoe, if preferred, or otherwise with the ‘ Universal” 
shoe—this latter, a “new patent adjustable universal fitting 
shoe,” being most useful, as a stock of spring hinges fitted 
with these shoes may be kept, irrespective of sizes of doors, 
thus dispensing with the necessity of keeping a large variety, and 
besides saving expense of frequently sending for small quantities. 
The “ Victor” can be made to stop just beyond the square if 
desired. The ‘ Victor” back-spring silent action is made 
for right or left-hand doors shutting into rebate ; the “ Victor” 
single-action floor spring, silent action, will work with lever-_ 
shoe or knuckle-shoe, and butt hinges for doors closing in 
rebate. There is also the “Victor” butt spring improved, which 
can be put to any desired strength to resist weather. All 
these patents, it should be remembered, have quite deserved 
the numerous prize awards, several gold and silver medals in- 
cluded, bestowed on them from time totime. On Saturday, orat 
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any rate by Monday, Mr. Adams will show another new spring 
silent action for the first time. This can be fixed in place of 
any existing spring at a nominal cost. Silent and self-closing, 
it prevents slamming. The door, if required, can be made to 
stop beyond the square. Space will not admit of noticing the 
numerous specialities of Mr. Adams, nor his safety-window 
cleaning mechanism, safety against burglars, &c. fanlight- 
openers and appliances, descriptions of all which may be found 


sui 
be 
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in previous issues of Zhe Architect, and so we will conclude by 
drawing attention to what is quite a new appliance in fanlight 
openers. The principle is simple and effective, consisting of a 
steel stay with cat’s bolt, the whole working out of sight, and 
having nothing cumbrous in appearance, fast in any position, 
and made to work by cord or long-arm, and simple in action. 
It is more durable and less costly than any fanlight-opener in 
the market, as it can be furnished at any price to suit pur- 
chasers. 


Kite & Co. 

Messrs. C. K1te & Co., of the Christopher Works, Chalton 
Street, Euston Road, show a new counterpoise silent, automatic 
valve, for smoke flues, extracting shafts, and other purposes. 
Messrs. Kite’s patent silent automatic exhaust chimney-breast 
ventilators, for extracting the vitiated air from dwelling- 
rooms, offices, &c., are now largely in use, and have proved 
marvellously successful, considering the difficulties connected 
with ventilating ordinary dwelling-rooms, and they can be 
recommended with great confidence and, if the instructions for 
fixing are attended to, they will prove (from a health point of 
view) a great boon to the public. They are perfectly noiseless, 


are constructed in two parts, viz.,an outer case or box, which 
is fixed into the chimney breast, and an inner box, which con- 
tains the baffle plates, that can be moved in or out, thus 
affording every facility for cleaning when required, say once a 
year. The illustration shows the back view. Another form is 
the plain perforated front ventilator. Another represents the 
solid front ventilator, which can be decorated to match the 
walls, the vitiated air passing out through slots behind the front 
plate, and there is one with the panel front inlaid with copper 
wirework. These ventilators are also made with the improved 
valve for preventing back smoke in every obstinate chimney. 


Julius Sax. 

Mr. JULIUS SAX, electrician and telegraph engineer, 108 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury (works, Ridgmount Street, 
Store Street, W.C.,) has an excellent selection of his many and 
varied specialities on view at Stand C 3. These include his 
well-known electric bells, burglar alarms, and fire alarms. 
There are also watchmen’s clocks, speaking-tubes, _ billiard- 
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markers, water-gauges, and lightning-conductors. Mr. Sax 
also shows a most excellent patent electric vane or wind indi- 
cator, an apparatus designed to show by electric agency the 
direction of the wind, and to get over the disadvantages of the 
ordinary mechanical vane, with the costly and cumbrous shaft- 
ing and wheels hitherto in vogue. As the electric vane can be 
fixed to any part of a building, and connected to one or more 
indicators as required, it is evident that the electric vane is 
more adapted to general use than any other form. The water- 
gauge (patent electro-mechanical water-gauge or indicator) is an 
apparatus devised to indicate the rising and falling of water in 
cisterns, reservoirs, and rivers, and consists of three essential 
parts. The first is an instrument fixed above the water, with a 
float (part 3) suspended from it, which, on rising and falling 
with the water, will cause the hand on the dial to move forward 
or recede, and will constantly show the height of the water in 
feet or inches. This instrument works direct from the float, 
and is therefore actuated by mechanical means, but it is con- 
structed in such a manner that for every inch that the hand 


moves forward or recedes, + or — currents are sent through | 


the line to part 2, an instrument which is entirely electrical. 
The hand on the dial of this electrical instrument is made to 
move in unison with the hand of the first-named instrument, 
and so indicate the height of the water at any distance away 
from it. The electrical instrument has a contrivance to give 
an alarm by ringing an electric bell if the water falls too low or 
rises too high. It will be seen that the apparatus is a very 
useful one for waterworks, mills, factories, &c., where the 
cisterns or reservoirs are a distance from the pumping-station. 


I. J. Marshall & Co. 

Messrs. T. J. MARSHALL & CO., artists in stained glass 
(studio, Campbell Works, Stoke Newington, N.), have an ex- 
ceedingly fine exhibit. There are richly-ornamented door 
panels of geometrical design, while the large front panel of the 
stand (a structure entirely composed of stained glass in panels) 
shows a pictorial treatment, The Terrace, framed in Renais- 
sance details. One of Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite birds, a 
majestic peacock, is showing itself off without much com- 
placency on the balustrade of the terrace, beyond which is seen 
the shimmer of water. 
delineation of the banks and trees is very good. Mountains 
serve as a background. The picture occupies the centre of the 
panel, and is surrounded, as before said, by Renaissance treat- 
ment. The various panels are all pleasing, and marked by 


some individual excellence. There is the Winter Scene, the 
Good Shepherd, Music, the Seasons, the Haunt of the King- 
fisher, Cupid, Harmony of Flowers, Birds, Fruit, and a pretty 
little door panel of floral design. Pictorial treatment enters 
largely into many ; others are more strictly figured or floral. A 
Gothic wheel window represents the Messenger of Peace. 
There are elegant fire screens—single and folding—and some 
charming jewelled hall lamps of entirely new design, which 
need only to be seen to be admired. 


Wm. Woollams & Co. 


Messrs. WM. WOOLLAMS & Co., the original makers of non- 
arsenical papers, of 110 High Street, near Manchester Square, 
W., exhibit at their Stand 135, Avenue D, a set of new designs 
in wall-papers, specially drawn for them by Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, 
architect, and also other specialities. Mr. Voysey’s designs will 
easily be followed by commencing at the top left-hand corner 
and reading in rows vertically and to the right. “ Chrysanthe- 
muin,” a well-covered conventional rendering of the flower and 
foliage, in terra-cotta and yellow mica. “Stone Lily,” a beau- 
tiful and delicate drawing based upon a fossil marine plant, in 
blues. “Cattaneo,” a broad and vigorous drawing in deep 
citron, apricot, and green. “Ravenna,” a well-covered all-over 
raised flock on red ground, well adapted for halls and staircases. 
“Cereus,” a large bold design in rich colouring, with gold. 
“Stone Lily,” in creamy buff colours. “ Pentacrinus,” a more 
conventional rendering of the fossil sea plant, in terra-cotta. 
“Ravenna,” in deep blues. Flower,” a small design of wave- 
like growth in two shades of olive green. ‘ Papaver,” a small 
design, full of detail, in blue, cream colour, and gold. “ Blue- 
bottle,” an agreeable rendering of this common field-flower, in 
shades of terra-cotta and yellow mica. “Cattaneo,” in olives 
and brown. “Ravenna,” in raised flock painted over, adapted 
for staircases or ceilings. ‘ Cattaneo,” in marone flock, red 
lacquer and gold, a very rich effect of colour. “ Girolamo,” a 
design of closely intertwined leaves and seed pods, in terra- 
cotta and light brown on creamy mica ground. The same 
design in light olive mica ground. “ Papaver,” deep blue mica. 
‘“‘ Ravenna,” in deep red flock. “Floral Ethics,” a design full 


_of rich and varied colour, illustrating the vigorous upward 
The rendering of the water and the | 


growth of climbing plants, arranged as dado decoration, the 
dado being “ Palermo,” a set pattern, very useful also as an all- 
over paper. “Stone Lily,” yellow mica. “Falconetto,” a rich 
design full of form but free from marked lines, in terra-cotta. 
“ Bluebottle,” in light blue mica. “ Tendril,” a set pattern of 
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fleur-de-lis character, but quite original in its treatment, in 
brown flocks and gold. “Falconetto,” in lacquered gold and 
brown flock. “ Papaver,” red on cream mica. “Cattaneo,” in 
shades of olive and blue. ‘Stone Lily,” terra-cotta. “Falcon- 
etto,” green flock. The same design in terra-cotta and buff. 
“ Curvus,” a smail scroll design, showing more open ground 
than most of the others, worked in olive mica. “ Floral Ethics,” 
in brown on yellow mica. “Grossaert,” in blues. “ Penta- 
crinus,” green and gold on citron mica. “ Girolamo,” blue and 
green on vellum colour. ‘“Curvus,’ brown mica. “ Falcon- 
etto,” blue mica; and “Pentacrinus,” brown and lacquered 
gold. In addition to Mr. Voysey’s designs, there are various 
examples of “ Tergorine,” a new imitation leather, embossed, 
painted, and lacquered ; “ Morton,” designed by Mr. Owen W. 
Davis, architect ; “ Viterbo,” frieze, in vellum and gold, drawn 
by Miss Louisa Aumonier from an old example ; “ Sydney,” by 
Mr. F. Darling, architect (Hames & Darling), in brown and 
gold; “ Bonsall,” by Owen W. Davis, in vellum and gold; 
“Viterbo,” brown and gold; and “Sydney,” brown and gold, 
together with a varied collection of other designs. 


Fones & Willis. 

Messrs. JONES & WILLIS, of 43 Great Russell Street, W.C., 
show samples of their high-class articles which are so much 
appreciated all over the country. They exhibit samples of 
church furniture, art metalwork, wood and stone carving, gas 
and lamp fittings, wrought-iron work, textile fabrics for church 
purposes, rubbings of their memorial brasses, &c. The church 
furniture is so well known it hardly is necessary to describe it 
anew. But among the lecterns, comprising a fine brass one 
and also a beautiful carved oak lectern, is a wrought-iron 
lectern with oak reading-desk, the effect of which is particularly 
pleasing. To judge from this specimen, we must say that, 
though they are far less costly than others, and thus suitable 
where economy has to be studied, they would grace any sacred 
edifice quite as much as those of more expensive material, and 
without doubt in many out-of-the-way districts would be quite 
in character, church buildings themselves, when really archi- 
tectural, being designed to accord with their surroundings or 
the grand impressive nature of the locality. The front of the 
exhibit is formed by a fine wrought-iron chancel screen, made 
to order for St. Luke’s Church, Jersey. Part of an entrance- 
gate not yet finished, with part of the scroll-work for top, is for 
the Leicester Lunatic Asylum, a very beautiful and massive 
work. Many other pleasing specimens of this ornamental 
wrought-iron work are exhibited, as also gas pendants, lamp 
brackets, and brass and wrought-iron gas standards. Font and 
pulpit of Caen stone, with carving, and marble and alabaster 
columns and bosses, are on a par with the general excellence 
of the rest of the work. The specimen of brass standard to 
carry altar rail could not be better. An actual inspection of 
the exhibit will not fail to repay for the trouble. In conclusion, 
attention should be called to the “ Hesperus” lamp, which is a 
specially valuable form of light, and which is equal to forty-five 
candles in illuminating power, and is invaluable for churches 
and other buildings where other light is not attainable, &c. 
For a table-lamp it is also preferred by many to any other form 
of lamp. 

Nettlefold & Sons. 


Messrs. NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 54 High Holborn, show an 
extensive selection of patent brass, wood, glass and china door 
furniture and locks of every description, cabinet fittings and 
general brass foundry, wrought-iron architectural work, brass 
Medizval work, fireproof safes, the Shaw door check spring, 
hot and cold air ventilators, &c. 


Thomas Lawrence & Co. 

Messrs. T. LAWRENCE & Co., of Bracknell, Berks, the 
manufacturers of the noted T.L.B. red rubbers and facings, have 
a structure built of the different varieties of their specialities, in 
which three colours—orange, cherry, and dark red—are shown. 
A particularly opportune novelty is shown in the red-facing 
work, which is carried out in improved hand-made and hand- 
pressed facings, one of the peculiar excellences of which is that 
these bricks are altogether free from the slightest sand flaws, 
sound as terra-cotta, but have a sand face, being moulded in 
sand, and retain the well-known and pleasing colour, and are 
guaranteed to stand the London atmosphere better than the 
best terra-cotta, and retain its colour longer. The brickwork 
carried out by Messrs. Lawrence & £»n can be seen in London 
along with terra-cotta, proving this. The cut brickwork is 
beautiful in finish, quite equal to stonework, with fine and sharp 
arris. Itis of course built as gauged work, and then cut. One 
wall of the structure has an archway to show what excellent 
work can be done in brick when cut out of rubbers. The line 
of the centreing is mathematically true, and the surface 
of each component rubber naturally shows the same 
mathematical precision of outline. Capital carved work out of 
gauged-built rubbers shows the Prince of Wales’s feathers. The 
18-inch bricks shown are particularly satisfactory. Messrs. 
George & Peto have lately had no less than 250,000 for one 


job. The new Flower Market, erected by Messrs. Cubitt, has 
attracted great attention on the part of the public who have 
seen it. All the red bricks for this structure were supplied by 
Messrs. T. Lawrence & Son, and, indeed, we may add that 
some well-known architects have never been able to be satisfied 
with bricks till they adopted those of Messrs. Lawrence. The 
favour that these wares are winning for themselves is proved by 
the millions that the firm has been called on to supply during 
the past twelve months. 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Limited. 


The best exhibit of any we believe that has ever been seen 
at the Agricultural Hall is that of Messrs. RANDELL, SAUNDERS 
& Co., Limited, Bath Stone Quarry Owners, Corsham, Wilts. 
An amount of enterprise has been shown by the Company in 
their exhibit, which indicates that they are practical men of 
business, who, having work to do, do it with thoroughness and 
despatch. The exhibit, as may be supposed, shows the capabi- 
lities of the Company’s stone for building purposes. Three 
churches are about to be built by the Lewisham Church Exten- 
sion Association, and the porch for one, the church of St. 
Lawrence which is now being tendered for (Mr. H. Roumieu 
Gough is the architect), has been built in the hall, just the real 
structure destined for Lewisham. The energetic manager of 
Messrs. Randell, Saunders & Co. has given an example that the 
majority of exhibitors will do well to imitate. The work was 
begun and finished in less than a fortnight to the last touch 
on Saturday, and was given extra prominence by the con- 
fusion and litter contributed by many exhibitors as their share 
to the show on Monday morning. The porch is solidly built, 
not run up in an extempore way for exhibition purposes. The 
various kinds of stone are seen 1 position, Corsham, Fairleigh, 
Box, and Westwood, in jambs, columns and bases, arches, 
mullions, tracery, caps—all these in Corsham ; Fairleigh Down 
stone for the inside lining, as it is not recommended for exposed 
portions ; Box ground, suitable for outside or inside work, 
forms the springers to gable, band course and outside label 
round entrance doorway. Westwood ground is a more than 
ordinarily sound rock, suited of course for inside or outside 
work. The buitress weatherings, corbels, base of doorway, 
plinth, and window-sill are of this stone. The brickwork, 
which, needless to say, is a necessary part of this exhibit, has 
been admirably done by Mr. Brown, of Braintree, and 103 
Cannon Street. The moulded brickwork is exceedingly pleas- 
ing, and the ornamental tilework exceedingly good and 
effective. Altogether Messrs. Randell, Saunders & Co., along 
with their manager, are to be congratulated on their noble 
exhibit, the reality of which is none the less by reason that just 
within is seen on the wall the familiar poor-box. The lights 
figure in appropriate colour, the one the Angel of Life, and the 
other the Angel of Death. Messrs. Randell were, we believe, 
the first many years back to put Corsham stone in the market. 


LE. Hl. Shortland. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND (late Shillito & Shorland), Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C., and of the St. Gabriel Works, 
Manchester, has his Stand on the south side, No. 331. The 
Manchester fire-grate is now as much a household word as the 
name of the enterprising manufacturer, Mr. Shorland. In the ex- 
hibits are shown two patent Manchester stoves, with either up or 
down-draught smoke-flue ; a patent Manchester fire-grate in 
action; an improved Manchester fire-grate in action, with 
Princess Louise front gate; several Manchester fire-grates, 
these not in action ; a patent extract cowl roof ventilator and 
a patent chimney-breast extract ventilator; there are also 
several inlet tubes and brackets for the admission of outer air 
to buildings and houses without draught, &c., and a patent 
kitchen-range. 


‘tlkes Metallic Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company, 
Limited. 


The WILKES’ METALLIC FLOORING AND EUREKA CON- 
CRETF COMPANY (Limited), of 17 Devonshire Square, Bishops- 
gate, E.C., have, as formerly, spared no pains to make their 
exhibit worthy of the reputation of their manufactures. The 
patent metallic paving obtained the gold medal at the Health 


| Exhibition, and was adopted for the flooring at the Inventions 


Exhibition last year. The amount of work the Company has 
done, and the numerous testimonials received, all point in the 
same direction, namely, to recommend this as a most favourite 
paving of the day. Its durability warrants the claim made that 
it is indestructihle, and it is naturally impervious to damp and 
fireproof. The mean breaking strain of the patent paving, as 
tested by Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son, is 7,605 lbs. per square 
inch. The Company has paved the stables at Marlborough 
House for the Prince of Wales, and have also laid their flooring 
for—among others—the Earl of Carnarvon, Earl Dysart, Lord 
Brooke, M.P., Baron Huddleston, &c. &c, also at the War 
Office, for the Metropolitan Board of Works, Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, Hackney Board of Works, Wandsworth 
Board of Works, St Tames’s Vestry, Piccadilly, Westminster 
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Board of Works, Battersea Board of Works, Marylebone 
Vestry, Tottenham Board of Works, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Board of Works, &c., and for many provincial 
corporations and railway and tramway companies, &c. 
Fireproof staircases and concrete sewers are among the 
specialities of this Company. The patent fibrous plaster is 
used for the most ornamental purposes. The Company 
introduced it because of the greater cost of ordinary plastering. 
The fibrous plaster is cheap, it is strong, tough, and light. It 
serves for cornice enrichments, caps, trusses, medallions, 
pilasters, columns, panels, &c. There is no saying where its 
applications stop. Centre flowers and large panels are cast in 
one piece, and fixed with screws, thus saving setting out, 
cutting, plantings, and causing no dust, as is the case with 
ordinary plaster-work. Where old or cracked ceilings require 
renovation, this material, made in large sections at the works 
(plain or ornamental), is screwed on to the existing plaster- 
work in a short time, without disturbing the contents of the 
rooms, or causing wet or dust. This is an advantage in shops 
and business premises, where business cannot be delayed, as 
an ordinary-sized ceiling can be put up in one night. This is 
an advantage in warehouses and other buildings where ceilings 
have been damaged by shaking of machinery and removing 
heavy goods above, as the existing plaster and laths can 
remain, instead of being pulled down, as is the case when they 
are to be boarded. Not only centre flowers, ceilings, parti- 
tions, &c., but cornices can be cast in any length (either plain 
or enriched), and screwed up into their places, thereby saving 
time, bracketing, lathing, running, mitreing, and fixing the 
separate enrichments. It is also applicable for gallery fronts, 
orchestras, caryatides columns, pilasters, over doors, niches, 
domes, &c. 
EI. Rosher & Co. 

Messrs. F. ROSHER & Co., lime, cement, brick, and tile 
manufacturers, of Blackfriars, Chelsea, Kingsland, Limehouse, 
Northfleet, Crown Quay Cement Works, Sittingbourne, and 
Eastern Counties Brick, Tile, and Pottery Works, near Ipswich, 
occupy Stand No. 350 (adjoining Barford’ Street entrance). 


ELLLA 


together with other red ware from the Ipswich works, such as 
chimney-tops, flower-pots, and vases. By means of a “ Kain- 
bow” patent water-raiser, water is thrown over the roof of 
lockjaw tiles before alluded to, proving their impervious nature. 
The “ Rainbow ” raiser, for which the firm are agents (of which 
an illustration is shown), seems to be a most simple, effective, 
and ingenious instrument. It is, in fact, a steam pump, but has 
no valves or working parts of any description, being operated 
by the direct action of steam. The most important points in 
its favour are its simplicity and economy. It cannot get out of 
order, and, consequently, never requires repairing, needs no 
oil or packing, works with little steam, is easily fitted up, and is 
not only low in first cost, but is economical in working and 
maintenance. Pumps of this description were employed in the 
coffer-dams of new Putney Bridge, and have also been exten- 
sively used at the Tilbury Docks, and are now being used by 


many large builders and contractors. Added to the fore- 
going advantages, the fact that they will pump sewage and 
thick or muddy liquids, it is clear they are well adapted 
to the requirements of builders, contractors, brick and 
tile makers, &c. The water from the roof before men- 
tioned is carried off by eaves-gutters on Hardy’s patent 
system, in which the joints are formed in an entirely 
novel manner, which precludes the possibility of leakage, and 


o 
0 


The exhibits of this old-established and well-known firm form 
an important and valuable contribution to the interest of the 
exhibition. We have never had the pleasure of seeing a better 
muster of red and white Suffolk facing and moulded bricks, and 
congratulate the firm on the improvement and progress they 
have made in the various products of their Eastern Counties 
Brick and Tile Works, especially in the white facings, which 
are all that can be desired. A large roof is covered with 
Phillips’s patent lockjaw tiles, as manufactured under license 
by Messrs. F. Rosher & Co. These tiles are now becoming 
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generally known in the market. They form a reliable rain, 
wind, and snow-proof covering, and are fixed without the use 
of nails or cement. Every tile forms a complete grip with its 
surrounding fellows, the overlap being only 2 inches on the top 
and 1} inch on the sides of the tiles, 180 of which cover a 
square. Some artistic red ridges and finials are shown, 


the efficiency of which is not impaired by expansion or con- 
traction, or by vertical movement. The joints are simply 
formed, the male and female portions of the joint being firmly 
held in position by means of two cramps; generally one of these 
is cast on the female portion, the other being movable, though 
there may be two movable cramps, as shown in the accom- 
panying cut. A roll or cord of specially prepared caoutchouc 
is held between the male and female portions of the gutter, 
resting in a groove in the latter, and held on either side by a 
notch in the socket. The pressure required to form or loosen 
the joint is obtained by means of an ingenious lever tool. 


Referring to the illustration showing section of the joint, A 
1s the male portion, C is the female portion, B the caoutchouc 
between them, DD are the wrought-iron cramps. 
specimens of channel gutters are shown. These gutters and 
channels may be said to be the novelty of the exhibition, being 
the first specimens of a newly-imported invention from France, 
where they have already met with an extensive sale. Mr. C. H. 
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Rosher, of 22 Charing Cross, has been appointed the sole 
British representative of the inventor, M. Jules Hardy, building 
material merchant, of Rouen, France, and we understand that 
arrangements will shortly be made for manufacturing them in 
this country, and we anticipate they will meet with a good 
reception from English architects and builders when placed in 
the market. Messrs. F. Rosher & Co. are acting as agents for 
the sale of these goods. The channels are made in numerous 
sizes and forms adapted for valleys and valley channels in place 
of lead or zinc. Another novelty shown by Messrs. F. Rosher 
& Co. is the “ Leyton” chimney-top and ventilator, which, we 
should judge, will do all that is claimed for it by the inventor, Mr. 
Headland. There is no need to enter into a detailed description 
of this invention, as its construction is plainly shown in the accom- 


~ PATENT 


panying illustrations. Its most important feature is that, being 
free from internal obstructions, and having no cowls or cones, 
there is no difficulty in sweeping it more than an ordinary 
chimney-top, and the soot has no place in which to accumulate. 
Messrs. F. Rosher & Co. are agents for their sale. A further 
new invention exhibited by this firm is Kennedy’s patent ladder 
coupler, an ingenious contrivance for coupling short ladders in 
place of the usual rope-lashing, by which much time and- labour 
is saved. In addition to the above, we may mention that 
examples of Rosher’s artificial stone, vases, trusses, terminals, 
&c., are exhibited. This material has now stood the test of 
thirty years in the market, and we need say little about it, 
seeing that it is so well known. The firm also show specimens 
of stable pavings and garden border tiles. 


fTeaton, Butler & Bayne. 

Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, of Garrick Street, 
London, exhibit specimens of glass and decorative painting 
both in church work and for general purposes. There are 
specimens of carved reredoses, decorated in gold and colour, 


with painted figure-work panels ; also heraldic stained glass , 


and historical figure-work representing the battle of Flodden, 
and illustrations from Longfellow’s poem, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” executed for America, this style of work 
being especially intended for houses and mansions. In addi- 
tion to these are various designs for the decoration of halls 


and ceilings; also cartoons for church windows. The battle 
of Flodden shows how eight brothers Pitcairn fought for their 
Sovereign, James of Scotland. This window is one of a series 
executed for Mr. Pilkington, of Rainford Hall, Lancashire, by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester. The reredoses 
are after the style of the old Norfolk and Suffolk screens, and 
particularly pleasing. 


The Coalbrookdale Company, Limited. 

The Coalbrookdale Company, Limited, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C. and Coalbrookdale, Shropshire, show at their Stands 
69, Avenue B, and 103, Avenue C, a very high-class exhibit. 
This comprises a collection of iron fireplaces, in the styles of 
Adam, Chippendale, &c., from designs by and models of the 
late Alfred Stevens, M. B. Adams, Scott, Morton, and others ; 
and iron mantel-pieces and over-mantels, grates, fenders, &c., 
in connection with the foregoing. The illustration is an interest- 
ing sample of their manufactures. A collection of kitchen- 
ranges, including Richards & Barton’s patent circular range, 
the “ Viaduct” range, and improved artisans’ dwelling ranges. 
A collection of area and balcony railing and gates ; a collection 
of staircase balusters and newels ; and a collection of Broseley 
roofing tiles, hips, valleys, ridges, finials, &c., &c. We remember 
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the Company’s exhibit in 1882, more extensive than their present 
one, which, however, sufficiently marks the development of their 
designs in the interval. Their iron fireplaces, with their over- 
mantels, are again to the front, and we are not surprised to 
learn of the success which has followed their introduction. 
There can be no question as to suitability of material, quality 
of workmanship, or price. The designs are good, many of 
them evidently reproductions of the period; but were these 
restricted to a few, we should object to see them, however good, 
so often repeated ; but the large number of different patterns 
and the capability of variation in each effectually removes the 
objection. There are two especially worthy of notice, being 
from the models of the late Mr. Alfred Stevens. They are fin- 
ished in a dead black and bronze, and are remarkable speci- 
mens of modelling and casting. We are informed that these 
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fireplaces have during the last year or two been very extensively 
used in the blocks of “flats” now arising on all sides of us in 
the metropolis, for which purpose they seem specially suitable. 
The company also exhibits kitchen-ranges and a simple but 
useful collection of cast-iron fencing ; likewise a collection of 
Broseley tiles, bricks, &c., from their brick department. We 
notice that this Company have taken a portion of the premises 
under the Royal Hotel, at the corner of the Embankment at 


Blackfriars, to which they are removing in June from their | 


present premises on the Viaduct. 


Diespeker &* Co, 

Perhaps the largest assortment of mosaic work ever brought 
together in this hall is now to be seen there, and is exhibited 
by Messrs. DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct, E.C. Since 
they established themselves in London the firm have been very 
energetic in introducing this choice decorative material, and 
have shown much aptitude in adapting it to our present style 
of ornamentation. Marble mosaic is probably the most 


durable flooring to be obtained, and Messrs. Diespeker have | 


adapted it to dados, hearth plates, stove-grates, cheeks, wall 
decorations, &c. To attempt a detailed description of the 
different examples shown would require far more space than 
we can devote to the subject. Our readers must be content if 
we inform them that there are numerous specimens of designs 
and work carried out by the firm for churches, hospitals, 
schools, &c., including Glasgow University Buildings, Mer- 
chant Venturers Society’s School, Bristol ; Sir Coutts Lindsay’s 
studio, National Liberal Club, &c., under the instructions of 
many of the leading architects of the day. 


Rk. Gay & Co. 

Messrs. R. GAy & Co., of York Road, City Road, London, 
exhibit specimens of their well-known “ Impenetrable” paint. 
This specialité has the distinctive claim of being durable and 
economical, of requiring no varnishing, and drying quickly, 
and has acquired a reputation on these merits, dating from 
1859, largely amongst our class of readers. This may be an 
useful preface to visitors to the exhibition who may appreciate 
the firm’s “Impenetrable” paint from an inspection. The 
colours shown are particularly bright and the surface smooth, 
and the exhibit should find favour with exhibitors intent on the 
“ best specialities.” The paint has recently been used for the 
Law Courts and many other Government buildings. 


F M. Boekbinder. 


Mr. J. M. BOEKBINDER, Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, has 
'an exhibit of a most interesting character, showing the high 
state of perfection to which Carton-Pierre and fibrous plaster 
can be brought. One part of the space allotted to the firm has 
been fitted up as a drawing-room in the Louis Seize period, and 
is very truthfully represented, the ornaments in Carton-Pietre 
being of course the leading attraction. Opposite to this we 
have a portion of a dining-room ; all the ornamental portion of 
which, that at first sight may be taken for carved work, is of 
fibrous plaster-coloured oak. The beams crossing the ceiling 
are of the same material, and are remarkable for the extreme 
thinness to which they can be brought, while possessing proper 
strength and having the appearance of wood. This dining- 
room is in the style of Flemish Renaissance. Mr. Boekbinder, 
being himself a Belgian, may be excused for feeling more than 
ordinary pride in this example of his work, which he has 
carried out with complete purity as regards design. Mr. Boek- 
binder has recently received a very flattering letter from Mr. 
Hugh Roumieu Gough in connection with work recently done 
for him at the Army and Navy Club. At another stand Mr. 
Boekbinder’s artists are engaged in the production of decora- 
tions in imitation of Gobelins tapestry, a species of work in 
which they have become great adepts ; and one large panel of 
this work forms a portion of the wall-covering in the Flemish 
dining-room. 


Ewart & Son. 


Messrs. EWART & SON, 346 Euston Road, make an 
attractive display with their instantaneous water-heaters 
and baths. The “ Dido” gas bath and heater combined is in 
advance of all others with which we are acquainted for the 
rapidity with which the hot bath is prepared, eight minutes 
being the time allowed by the inventors for that purpose, which 


| places the gas bath almost on a par with that of a hot-water 
| service. 


The “Lightning” geyser is another of Messrs. 
Ewart’s quick heaters, and this is constructed to boil water in 
65 seconds. Making due allowance for the enthusiasm of 
inventors, this heater will certainly cause water to reach 
the figure of 212 Fahr. in a far less time than any other 
appliance of its kind we know of. The firm also exhibit their 
new hard drying enamel, “ Chez-lui,” which certainly possesses 
valuable properties, and in another part of the hall they have 
a strong collection of their well-known Empress smoke-cure 
cowls. 
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Carter, Johnson & Co. bottom, of 10-inch diameter, to which a hose can be attached. 


: This is intended to flush a sewer, and by this means the ertire 
/ ’ / ° . at . 
Messrs. CARTER, JOHNSON & Co., St. George’s Tile Works, | contents of this van can be discharged through a street grill 


Worcester, illustrate i peru ne ceparieres ron ae with great force ina few minutes. A good implement shown 
orthodox notions in the manulacture of tiles. f acvic® | by this firm is anew street-sweeping machine of their invention, 
and with the active co-operation (as we understand) of certain | 2° 64 by the Corporation of Manchester, that will no doubt 
members of the profession, the firm are reproducing fac-similes be largely adopted. It has a seat for the driver, which he 
of the old tiles as found in the Medieval abbey and cathedral by ie seh behind, as in a hansom cab, and a long lever by 
. c 5) 
churches of England, replicas not only of the ae age on the | his side enables him to raise or lower the brush as he desires. 
tile, but a counterpart of their general appearance ase  Bteaene The brush is put in or out of gear by a clip spring acting on 
oes onsey. ant ee Carter, Jonna Ons § ae i‘ Late cogs on the inner side of the wheel. The means adopted for 
SaLeE ee ue pe st pL nelr paca ‘er Ls k ed we | lubricating the different parts are also of improved construction. 
Clectuammanpetas theeast we Canrsay Ob helt. wor *1 in its | Small boxes with lids are provided, into which the oil is placed, 
fail to appreciate the reproduction of this Degas eraleeey mm its | and these communicate with the different parts by means of 
time-worn dilapidated appearance. We are not in the rill copper tubes carried direct to the bearings. No dirt can find 
fidence of the gentlemen who have advised this step, so we will | 1. way to the bearings, consequently wear and tear are very 
not attempt to anticipate their intentions, but vane Pali ex much reduced. An arrangement is also added by which as the 
lights we gould have thought as the fee pate? : +f brush wears away in its circumference it can still be kept to’ its 
in a perfect form would have been at least Spun: a e proper position, and a patent endless chain is used in working 
have pursued, unless nee it is the intention ee ase ne the brush, so constructed that in the case of the breaking of a 
to whom the inception is due to es oe ‘a a Le ll link, the driver can insert another in a minute or two, and con- 
a aie throughout. pee Le Rs Abd. a i. a cee the tinue his work. They also show a very compact tumbling cart 
ee ee rome for mortar, &c., that may be easily tipped by a boy. 

the buyer of old buildings to pull down. But although Messrs. eee. y YEP y ) 
Carter & Johnson have turned their abilities in the direction we Samuel Elliott. 

have named, it must not be supposed they confine themselves Mr. SAMUEL ELLIOTT, of the Albert Works, Newbury, 
to a resuscitation of “ old-time” work, for they are as capable | <p ows circular and straight mouldings in every kind of wood : 
of throwing life and energy into modern designs as oe are es box, rosewood, ebony, teak, mahogany, cedar, Italian walnut, 
copying the works of our forefathers, and he who ae ca ey - | American walnut, pine, yellow deal, wainscoat oak, beech, yew, 
out them will find he has made a mistake. The frm d S° | birch, acacia, holly, Californian red pine—sequoia—pear tree,.- 
exhibit some specimens of good hard and neat tiles ae Me pitch pine, &c., &c. Every moulding is straight from the 
the paving cf corridors and public buildings. They are of sub- machine, and not finished up in any way. The quality of the 


dued tone, and well worth the attention of the profession. work is really excellent, and the sharpness of the arrises is 
most marked. ‘This is the first time a collection of mouldings. 
James & Son. has been exhibited, and the collection is certainly a most ex- 


Messrs. JAMES & SON, Tivoli Works, Cheltenham, contri- | haustive one. Mr. Samuel Elliott is well known throughout the 
bute to the collection an excellent wrought-iron street watering | country for high-class work of this description, as also for high- 
van with notable improvements. One of these is a simple | class joinery. There are also shown fine panels in various 
arrangement in connection with the levers regulating the dis- | woods. The designs of the mouldings shown are entirely new 
charge of water, which are worked by the feet. The distributor | and are registered patterns, and the designs are on a par with 
enables water to be thrown over a length of 18 feet, yet it is | the workmanship. The methods of working are shown, stopped 
kept within the width of the wheels of the van, and a tool-box | off. Yew as a material for mouldings is decidedly a novelty. 
is added sufficiently large to carry all necessary appliances of _ Most satisfactory work has been done by Mr. Elliott for Mr. 
that character in case of accident in the street. Another im- | R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the late 
provement in the van is a flushing-valve projecting from the | Mr. G. E. Street, Sir G. G. Scott, and other leading architects. 


Ornamental Bricks and  +#% 
Brick Cnvrichments. 
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Re and Designs on application 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in @ 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Sisforyp of Art. 


In Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris, 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling each; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each. 
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May be obtained from all N ewsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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‘The combination of different woods in the panels allows of | lights are arranged as a flight of steps and risers. Spiral 
pleasing effects and variety. Some are shown, the mouldings | staircases are shown by the firm, which are examples of the 
and panels being of different wood from the styles. Some fine | improved circular iron staircase, with tread, riser, and spandrel 
work in teak is now being done at a mansion at Llanelly, near | in one. Also are shown Hayward’s Sheringham inlet ventilator” 
Swansea, under the direction of Mr. James B. Wilson, archi- | and the improved mica outlet ventilator, the silk flap ventilator, » 
tect, of Swansea. A fire, it will be remembered, took place at | Hayward’s Venetian ventilator (inlet or outlet), fresh air mica 
Mr. Elliott’s in February 1885, as was noticed at the time in | inlet valves for drains, air-tight inspection covers to drains, &c. 
The Architect. We are able to state that the new mills erected | The coal-plates of Messrs. Hayward are as well known and 
by Mr. S. Elliott are among the most extensive in the south of | appreciated as the pavement lights; but we do not know any 
England. form of coal-plate that is superior to the patent self-locking 
flayward Bros. & Eckstein. coal-plate, brought out for the first time, if we remember rightly, - 
Messrs. HAYWARD Bros. & ECKSTEIN, of Union Street, | about atwelvemonth ago. The illustration well explains the 
Borough, S.E., have, as usual, a capital exhibit at the hall. The | patent. The plate, on being replaced after coal has been shot » 
patent pavement, area, and floor lights are as much, if not more, | into the cellar, has merely to be let drop of its own weight into 


WN eas ZZ TNS 


in request than ever. Their efficiency is everywhere admitted, position, and it immediately locks and cannot be opened from 
and the use of them well nigh universal in London, for go | the outside, though the touch of a stick from the inside 
where he will the pedestrian encounters them. In fact, they | immediately releases it. The illustration shows that it consists 
‘have been adopted in all our large towns. We give an illustra- | of a protecting ring fixed in the pavement, into which the self- 
tion of the No. 2 B Light, with water-bar. Nothing could be 
more efficient for admitting or directing daylight into base- 
ments. This is a recognised fact, and quite accounts for its use 
in all the principal London thoroughfares. A glance at the 
illustration will at once make this apparent. ‘The reflecting 
lenses throw the daylight in the direction indicated by the 
-arrows, and distribute it over the back part of the apartment. 
‘The lenses do not impede the light from one another, as they 
are glazed alternately with diamond or convex lenses, which 
intensify and radiate the light vertically. On reference to the 
catalogue of Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, it will be seen 
that these excellent semi-prism reflecting-lens pavement lights 
have been extensively used for the entire work (something over 
2,000 feet) for the new blocks of buildings in Chancery Lane for 
Mr. Thomas Clarke, and that gentleman speaks of them in the 
highest terms. Among the lens lights are Messrs. Hayward’s 
rough plate, diamond (under side), convex (under side), 
chequered (top), button (top), and patent union. There are 


Dae a aad locking coal-plate is dropped, and immediately secured or 
See HH AA BAB locked by projecting bolts on each side, actuated by an ingeni- 
eS A ous arrangement of two small levers with a small weight in 
io PSS centre. 


Royal Rustic Works, Stratford. 


The executors of the late Mr. HENRY INMAN, Royal 
Rustic Works, Stratford, near Manchester, who has familiarised 
us with those pretty rustic arbours and summer-houses, have 
sent a varied assortment of these useful and handsome adorn- 
ments for the lawn and garden. Apart from their general 
attractiveness (the introduction of leaded colour glass-panes as 
windows lends additional beauty to the structures), there is a 
strength and solidity about them not to be found in other build- 
ings for the same purpose, and the thick thatch of heather, with 
which they are all covered, is sufficient to enable the makers to 
q warrant them waterproof. In one of them a good-sized lamp 
1 4 is suspended from the roof, and hooks for hats are added, and 
i rustic tables in the centre of some of them render them com- 
af plete for their purposes. A large collection of rustic garden 
i seats and chairs, tables, garden vases, &c., supplement the 

C—O exhibit. 
SEZ Sey F. ¥. Biggs. 


Mr. F. J. BiccGs, of Leadenhall Buildings, London, has an 
also Messrs. Hayward’s tile and lens illuminating lights, in | attractive exhibit in the shape of his patent tubular reversible 
various patterns, for floors, pavements, and doorways. For | mortice locks, in two forms—the reversible tubular and barrel- 
interior or semi-interior work handsome ornamental illumi- | ball lock—and appears a most useful improvement. Itis in the 
nating lights are shown. It is difficult to compare where all | form of a tube, of 5 inches long by 1 inch in diameter, the fore- 
are so good, but the mosaic designs are particularly effective. | plate and striking-plate being 3 inches by 1 inch, with rounded 
Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein are the manufacturers. | ends, and on the two-lever principle, with keyhole eyes counter- 
In regard of colour, any combination of red, chocolate, buff, | sunk. The lock fits into circular hole in door most easily. 
black, blue, and white can be used. Among other arrangements | An advantage is that the key will open the door independently 
to meet varied lighting purposes, there is an arrangement of | of the handle, and correspondingly the handle is independent 
lights (No.°3, B) which is extremely useful, and in which the | of the key, and is thus identical with a two-bolt lock. The 
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PATENT SECURE dAdH- PISTENER 


FOR ADMITTING FRESE AIR. 


ARNOTT'S, SHERRINGHAM'S, AND BOYLES PATENT VENTILATORS. 


Wholesale lronmongers, 
ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of all kinds made to Pattern or to Order. 
QUOTATIONS ON RECEIPT OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
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-working of the lock is most simple and effective. A forward 
turn of the key throws the bolt forward half an inch, and the 
same movement is contrived to disconnect the bolt from the 
handle. The arrangement is a good one, and provision is made 
for security by bolt-head protruding, which holds the door 
securely latched. The door is locked by a forward turn, a 
backward turn unlocks it, and a further turn brings the latch 
within the tube. From an inspection we can certainly recom- 
mend Mr. F. J. Biggs’s patent, on the strength of the advan- 
tages named. A smooth and easy action and fittings of 
excellent make are noticeable, and there can be little doubt 
that these improvements will be duly appreciated by visitors 
to the exhibition. 


kh. Howard. 

Mr. R. HowarD, of Doncaster, exhibits a span roof con- 
servatory, 15 feet by 10 feet, with wood panelled walls, and two 
dormer roofs over doors. In the centre is lantern roof, to 
which Mr. Howard’s ingenious ventilating apparatus is applied, 
which consists of a slide which is opened and shut by cord at 
will, and is entirely new in its way. We cannot speak too 
highly of the design and workmanship, which are the very best. 
The idea has evidently been to outvie the ordinary horticul- 
tural building with a bright, cheerful design, which includes 
coloured glass introduced into the walls and sashes, and the 
purpose is answered well. Heating apparatus is fitted com- 
plete. The exhibit is altogether an exceedingly good one, 
which will no doubt be fully understood by visitors. A new 
designed span plant-frame, ventilated at top, is also well worth 
noticing. 

Carter & Co. 

A collection of tiles, certainly second to none we remember 
to have seen at any exhibition, are shown by Messrs. CARTER 
& Co., Poole Potteries, Dorset, and 290 Brockley Road, S.E. 
(Mr. A. T. S. Carter, agent). The display is comprehensive, 
and the designs as varied as they can well be. They embrace 
tile hearths, panels for stove grates, wall decoration, dados, and 
Alor tiles. A large number are hand-painted, and the execu- 
tion would do no discredit to the most noted firms. Some very 
good effects are obtained by what is technically termed ‘“ splash- 
ing,” and the blending of colours is, generally speaking, excep- 
tionally good. Many examples are to be seen of old abbeys 
and other historic buildings excellently painted, and we were 
much pleased with a tile hearth containing three panels of 
notable places in dark blue. Another feature shown by Messrs. 
Carter is, we think, likely to be considerably developed. It is a 
treatment of tiles as a fresco, unglazed, and having all the 
appearance of an ordinary fresco-painting. The subject shown 
is of course an ideal one, and is intended to represent Educa- 
tion. With this new competition our leading tile-makers must 
look to their laurels, for it shows that the manufacture and 
decoration of these now much-used articles will no longer be 
cic to the district they have hitherto been associated 
with. 

Richardson, Ellson & Co. 

Messrs. RICHARDSON, ELLSON & Co., of 17 and 18 Brown- 
Jow Street, Holborn, and of the works 2434 High Holborn, and 
Midland Architectural Metal-works, Lower Ford Street, 
Coventry, show wrought-iron casements, screen, panel, 
balusters, gas brackets, door handles, bell pulls, locks, &c. 
Art metalworks are manufactured by this firm in wrought iron, 
brass, and silver. Their undertakings include screens, entrance 
gates, boundary railing, tomb rails, hinges, handles, latches, 
vanes, terminals, ridge cresting, &c., for exterior work. The 
interior includes coronz for church or domestic use, standards 
for gas and candles, brackets, pulpit lights, candlesticks, can- 
delabra, lecterns, reading-desks, communion rails, alms dishes, 
moderator lamps, &c. ; and they also make ecclesiastical plate, 
chalices, patens, flagons, &c. The engraving of memorial 
brasses, the lighting of churches, chapels, schools, &c., are also 
@arried out by the firm. 


Wright & Co. 

It is pleasing to note that the worth of one of the most 
useful patents of the day is being so rapidly recognised in this 
country, as is the case with the patent fireproof fixing blocks of 
Messrs. WRIGHT & Co., of 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. Broadly speaking, these blocks are used where 
formerly wood blocks would have been inserted in walls for 
nailing, or otherwise fixing other materials that do not struc- 
turally form part of the wall. The patent fixing blocks get rid 
of the disadvantages sooner or later arising from the use of 
wood, and, in addition, they are fireproof. This valuable patent 
has been before described in these columns, so that it is only 
necessary to allude now to the exhibit of Messrs. Wright & Co. 
Among the models shown by them at the Agricultural Hall is 
one illustrating the application of their patent fireproof fixing 
blocks for securing wood dados, match-boarding, &c., to walls. 
Other models show an improved method of securing floor- 
hoards to fireproof or concrete floors without using any wood 
or other inflammable or perishable material; there is no in- 


crease in cost, and a minimum thickness of floor is obtained : 
the blocks in this case may either be bedded flush, or may be 
kept up to admit of air space under boards. This system 
possesses the advantages of a wood-block floor at very small 
cost. Models are also shown illustrating the advantages of 
Wright & Co.’s fixing blocks when applied to the underside of 
fireproof floors, and for match-boarding ceilings. Among other 
works, this particular system has been adopted in some exten- 
sive works upon the Thames Embankment. There are like- 
wise models showing the application of the blocks to 44-inch 
and 9-inch walls, as a fixing for skirtings with or without wood 
grounds ; other models illustrate the use of the blocks for fixing 
door and window linings, wrot grounds, architraves, &c. Then, 
again, a piece of brick walling is to be seen, showing an im- 
proved method of effectually securing slate or tile battens to 
walls intended to be slate or tile hung, and the application of 
the fixings to concrete walls is also illustrated by models. If 
this is not sufficient Messrs. Wright & Co. have numerous 
testimonials and illustrations on view, and particulars of a few 
of the many works wherein Wright & Co.’s patent fixings have 
been so successfully employed for several years past. To sum 
up the description of these meritorious exhibits, it only remains 
to add that Wright & Co.’s patent fixing blocks make better 
work without increasing cost. They take and retain nails and 
screws for fixing purposes fully equal to wood. They are as 
hard as brick or stone, and are guaranteed to carry any weight 
that can be put upon them ina building. They never burn, 
shrink, decay, nor become loose. Messrs. Wright & Co.’s fire- 
proof fixings also meet exactly the requirements of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, Local Board Regulations, &c., in respect 
to the introduction of wood into walls near flues, party walls, 
&c., &c. To meet the increasing demand, we understand that 
an additional manufactory has been recently opened at Carn- 
forth, Lancs., where thicker blocks are made to work in with the 
north country bricks. Special carriage rates are in operation 
to all parts of the kingdom. 


Roger L. Lowe. 

The exhibit of Mr. RocerR L. Lowe, Britannia Works, 
Farnworth, near Bolton, is certainly an unpretentious one. At 
the same time, it is apparent that no attempt has been made to 
produce work for show purposes merely, or anything else than 
the bona fide wood-block flooring that Mr. Lowe will put down 
fora customer to order. It is an easy matter to produce the 
most excellent appearance in wood-block flooring samples, but 
that is no guide to the actual worth of a floor. The patent 
wood-block flooring of Mr. Low, and the process of laying it, 
has been described before. It is noiseless and durable to an 
astonishing extent, and forms, from the mode of construction, 
one homogeneous floor, solid and unbreakable, yet elastic, so 
that heavy wheel traffic does not cause disruption or disintegra- 
tion. Under heavy traffic the floor is practically indestructible. 
The floor that Mr. Lowe laid in the Drill Hall of the 3rd Lanark 
Volunteers in Glasgow has given such satisfaction that other 
orders have followed. Colonel Napier, of the London Scottish, 
personally inspected the Glasgow Drill Hall, to his entire 
satisfaction. Mr. Lowe is also in treaty for a similar work up 
the north of England. We have before given long lists of places 
where Mr. Lowe’s flooring has been laid, and could, if there 
were space, add to the list; but that is not necessary, and 
before long many will be interested in seeing the work at the 
Drill Hall at Buckingham Gate when done, the flooring of which 
will cover an area of about 1,000 yards. Mr. Lowe guarantees 
to uphold the floors for five years or longer as required—not a 
very serious undertaking, as the floors after five years of heavy 
traffic have been found practically as good as when new. We 
believe Mr. Lowe is in treaty with Mr. Collins, district surveyor 
in the City, for the supply of fireproof and noiseless floorings 
for artisans’ dwellings. The combination in these floors is a 
great improvement—that is to say, in floors about the ground 
level; and practical experiments have satisfactorily demon- 
strated that schoolboys’ romping overhead is inaudible below. 
Mr. Lowe is bringing out a pamphlet cn the subject, and to that 
we refer our readers for further information, and we may con- 
clude by saying that one drill-hall flooring is contemplated to 
be used for cavalry drill. 

C. G. Picking. 

Mr. C. G. PICKING, of, Bounds Green Potteries, London, 
N., has an unmistakably interesting show of plain and orna- 
mental red terra-cotta ware. The colour of the ware is ex- 
ceedingly good, and exactly as it has left the kiln. The designs 
are varied and beautiful. The rustic appearance of the horti- 
cultural pottery is charming, which contrasts with the fine finish 
on some of the ware. Mr. Picking, whose pottery, curious to 
say, is within six miles of the exhibition, is developing his busi- 
ness rapidly, and has proved conclusively that he can produce 
glazed-work of the best description, of which he shows samples. 
He is also reproducing old Roman ware with remarkable suc- 
cess. The-exhibit merits particular mention for design and 
quality. 
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M. F.C. Turpin. 

Mr. M. F. C. TURPIN, 22 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, has a 
collection of parquet flooring well worth examination. The 
designs are good, and the work is well executed. There are 
some notable examples of wood-carving, and two specimens of 
light oak dado panelling of good design, a lofty mantelpiece 
and overmantel of Renaissance style being a conspicuous 
feature. Another chimneypiece in American walnut is worth 
_attention, and there is a floral design for flooring of a rather 
elaborate character, 

Grant Bros. & Co. 


Messrs. GRANT Bros. & Co., 20 High Holborn, exhibit a 
-good assortment of electric bells and their appendages. 
Amongst the salient features in this display is the improved 
“ drop” indicators. They work with one small Leclauche cell 
through a long length of wire, and effect a great saving in 
battery power. They are very distinct and warranted not to 
fail. They also show some excellent burglar and fire-alarms 
worked in connection with the electrical arrangements of a 
house, or as independent appliances. Although these connec- 
tions can be attached to every door and window in a house, 
the turning of a small switch will put the entire system “ out of 
circuit” during the day, to enable windows, &c., to be opened 
without raising an alarm, the replacement of the switch at 
night bringing the whole of the connections into working order, 
and rendering absolute security against thieves or fire. 


Attwood & Co. 


Messrs. ATTWOOD & Co. (late Salmon, Barnes & Co.), 
Ulverston, show an example of their patent revolving shutters 
with revolving and balance motions, to which we have adverted 
on several occasions ; also their patent self-sustaining lift and 
hoist, to which the same remark applies. They also exhibit a 
set of steam-power machinery, by which their powerful eleva- 
tors are worked, showing the ease with which the self-sustain- 
ing power is put in and out of gearing. 


George Bickerdike. 

Mr. GEORGE BICKERDIKE, John Street, Adelphi, exhibits 
his patent self-acting dry gas regulator. This is one of the 
many appliances for the purpose of regulating the supply of 
gas to the burner now before us, and differs only from many 
of similar competing regulators in being “dry,” but appears to 
effect its purpose equally well. 


John Hall & Co. 

Messrs. JOHN HALL & Co., Stourbridge, and 37 Walbrook, 
E.C., have sent specimens of their patent fire-clay baths, sinks, 
and white and coloured glazed bricks. The notable feature in 
Messrs. Hall’s baths are that they are enamelled on the outside, 
and wood casing is rendered unnecessary, which from a sani- 
tary point is much to be commended. Messrs. Hall’s pro- 
ductions are so well known that further comment is un- 
necessary. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—May 4.—For Construction of Stonyford Water- 
works. Mr. L. L. Macassey, C.E., Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—April 9.—For Rebuilding Sea Wall, Kinnagar. 
Mr. L. L. Macassey, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BostTon.—April 12.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain 
Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, C.E., Market Place, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


BosTon.—April 12.—For Building Cattle and Cart Shed 
on Farm for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., 
Market Place, Boston. 


CAHERCIVEEN.—April 20.—For Building the O’Connell 
Memorial School. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 1 College 
Street, Dublin. 


CarpDiFrF.—April 10.—For Building Police Station and Fire 
Engine Shed, Cathays. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 

CLayton.—April 10.—For Building Residence. 
Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 


DARLINGTON.—April 12.—For Boundary Wall for Service 
eae Mr, Arkwith, Engineer, South Road, Bishop Auck- 
and. 

EDMONTON.—April 12.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Mortuary, &c. Mr. W. F, Payne, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Town Hall, Edmonton. 

FOLKESTONE.—April 22.—For Building School for 824 
Children, with Caretaker’s Residence, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Mr. A. Bromley, Architect, 4 Bouverie Place, Folkestone. 

HALIFAX.—April 13.—For Building Three Shops, Dwelling- 
houses, Warehouse, &c., North Bridge. Messrs: Horsfall & 
Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 


Mr. John 


HEREFORD.—April 19.—For Construction of Brick, Con- 
crete, Pipe and Iron Sewers (Contract No. 2). Messrs. Cousins 
& Son, C.E., Palace Chambers, Westminster. Mr. J. Parker, 
C.E., Engineer, Hereford. 

IPPLEPEN.—April 9.—For Additions, &c., to the Grange. 
Mr. W. M. Tollit, Architect, 10 High Street, Totnes. 

IpswICcH.—April 12.—For Building Church of All Saints. 
Mr. S. Wright, Architect, Morecombe. Mr. C. R. Steward, 
Arcade Street, Ipswich. 

LARNE.—April 9.—For Additions to Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

_ LEEDS.—April 12.—For Extensive Additions to Oak 
Tannery, Kirkstall Road. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, 
Idle, Bradford. 

LITTLEBOROUGH.—April 20.—For Supply of Lamp-posts, 
Sewer Grids, &c., Sanitary Tubes, Bands, Junctions, &c., for 
Twelve Months. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, Local Board Offices, 
Littleborough. 

LONDON.—April 10.—For Setting Steam Boilers, Engine, 
Machinery, Hot-water Services, Heaters, &c., at Infirmary, 
Champion Hill. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity 
Square, Borough, S.E. ’ 

LONDON.—April 15.—For Gas-fittings and Laying on Gas 
at Infirmary, Champion Hill. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Archi- 
tects, 29 Trinity Square, Borough, S.E. 

NANTWICH.—April 23.—For Construction of Earthenware 
Pipe Sewer. Mr. J. Aldersey Davenport, C.E., 152 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. ; 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—April 29.—For Erection o 
Public Buildings. Messrs. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek ; 
Messrs. Chapman & Snape, Architects, Newcastle. 

PAULTON.—April 12.—For Additions to Baptist Schools. 
Mr. H. Crisp, Architect, 314 Clare Street, Bristol. 

PENZANCE.—April 26.—For Restoration of Madron Church. 
Messrs. Borlase, Milton & Borlase, Penzance. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Building Shop, Ware- 
house, &c. Mr. M. Hall, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Pulling Down Premises 
and Building Two Shops and Houses. Mr. J. Ruddle, Archi- 
tect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 9.—For Additions to Bedford 
Coffee-house. Mr. W. Hill, Rosebank, Park Road, Peter- 
borough. 

PLYMOUTH.—April 13.—For Erection of Second Block of 
Market Buildings. Mr. W. Wilson, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

PONTYPRIDD.—April 15.—For Wrought-iron Work (975 
tons) for Viaduct, Gelli Wion Valley. Mr. J. W. Szlumper, 
C.E., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

RADCLIFFE.—April 10.—For Building Infant Schools. 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 

RAWTENSTALL.—April 12.--For Additions, &c., to Chapel. 
Mr. Hargreaves, Road Fields, Rawtenstall. 

RiscA.—April 13.—For Cemetery Buildings. Messrs. 
Middleton, Prothero & Phillott, Architects, Albion Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. 

RoOATH.-—April 12.—For Building Board Schools for 1,174 


Children, Albany Road. Mr. A. L. Batchelor, Architect, 
Rotunda Buildings, Cardiff. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—April 13.—For Building Engine and 


Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, Machine Shop, &c. Mr. W. 
Matthews, Waterworks Engineer, Municipal Offices, South- 
ampton. 

STAFFORD.—April _19.—For Building Villa Residence, 
Rowley Park. Mr. Robt. Griffiths, Architect, Stafford. 

ST. GERMANS.—Apri] 27.—For Construction of Two Reser- 
voirs, Laying Cast-Iron Water Pipes, &c. Mr. J. C. Inglis, 
Surveyor, 13 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 


St. HELENS.—April 13.—For Sinking Two Wells and 
Borehole, &c. Mr. Gaskin, C.E., Town Hall, St. Helens, 

SWANSEA.—April 10.—For Building Church at St. Thomas’s. 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 7. 

TONGHAM.—April 10.—For Additions to White Hart Inn. 
Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 12A High Street, Guildford. 

THORPE.—April 9.—For Building Officer’s House and 
Coastguard Cottages. The Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

TORPOINT.—April 13.—For Construction of Sewers, with 
Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. F. W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland 
Terrace, Plymouth. 

WHITEHAVEN.—April 12.—For 15-inch Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes for Waterworks. Mr. J. E. Brodie, C.E., Town Hall, 
Whitehaven. 

YNYSYBWL.—April 12.—For Building Twenty-five Cot- 
tages. Mr. J. Evans, Surveyor, 4 Dare Villas, Aberdare. 
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INTERNATIONAL SWMOK 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


THIS 
PATENT 


TO EVERY 


AIR 
GENERATED 


IS APPLICABLE 


BY IT 
MAY BE PASSED 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1882. 
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GRATE FRONT, 
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DESIRED 


HEIGHT. 


MANCHESTER, 1882. 


SHORLAND'S PATENT MANCHESTER GRATES AND STOVES. 


Why use any Grates but the 
floor rooms. 


£XTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL RE- 
PORT OF THE SMOKE ABATEMENT 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATJONAL 
SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1882, where 
Fire Grates were exhibited by all the 
feading makers in the United King- 
dom, and also from France, Germany, 
United States, Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, The Ne- 

therlands, Canada, and Australia. 
Number of Grates tested, 59; Number of 

Tests, 94; Vide page 47. 
On page 12 they say that the 


BEST WARM AIR GENERATING 
AND VENTILATING GRATE 


E. H. SHORLAND'S 


MANCHESTER GRATE 


For bituminous coal, to which we 
have recommended the 


AWARD 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


Confirmatory of this decision is— 
Result of Test of the Manchester Grate, 
April 27, 1882, page 157. 


Average rise of temperature per pound of coal 
consumed was 4°09° F., and the total average 
rise of temperature 18°7° F., with an average 
smoke shade of 1°46. N.B.—The degrees of smoke 
shade are from 1 to 10, the lower the figure the 
etter the result. It may be interesting to know 
that the average rise of temperature per pound of 
coals consumed of the whole of the Open Fire 
Grates was 3°22° F., and the total average rise of 
temperature was 10°83° F., page 71, with an ave- 
rage smoke shade of 2:89, vide page 72; the Man- 
chester Grate thus being nearly 80 per cent. better 
for heat-giving properties, and nearly 100 per cent. 
better as a smoke-consuming grate. 
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In brickwork to receive Back, &c. 
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six FEET.1O CLAY PIPE: 


FOUR OR 


Manchester Grates, as they are the best? They warm the whole of your house when used in ground 
One Manchester Grate warms 40,000 cubic feet of space. SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Kensington Grammar School, Kensington Square, 
London, W. 
February 22, 1881. 
Sir,—I have one of your Manchester grates in 
use, warming a schoolroom containing 40,000 cubic 
feet of space, and it answers all my expectations. 
I ask your attention to the drawings enclosed 
with this, and shall be glad if you will inform me 
whether your grates will accomplish the objects 
I have in view. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. J. ACKLAND, M.A. 


Every description of building thoroughly warmed 
and ventilated. Success guaranteed. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


Thrse GRATES have been perfected 
at an expenditure of great time and 
cost. It is therefore important that 
PURCHASERS should avoid being im- 
posed upon by spurious articles. 


See that the name of 


SHORLAND 


is on the PATENT BACK, just 
above the Fire Box. 


This shows back part of the Manchester 
Warm Air Generating Patent, which is 
applicable to all existing or non existing 
Fire-grates, with the Airt-tight Covering 
cut away so that the internal arrange- 
ment of Warm Air Generating Chambers 
may be seen. 


N.B.—The Patent Manchester Warm Air Generating Back can be put behind every design of grate front. 


At one time an erroneous idea prevailed tha 


air passing with lightning like rapidity over the 


are found to answer the purpose admirably, rendering 
many hundreds, who, after having them in use ten years, says :— 


dheres slightly to the pipes. 


atthe Patent Warm Air Back of the Manchester Grate required cleaning out occasionally, but the fact is that the current of 
heated Back (which is fully protected by firebrick lining of firebox to prevent the air becoming burnt) sweeps and cleanses 
it so that after seven years’ usage it is cleaner if possible than when first fixed. 

In passing from the Patent Warm Air generating Back conveying the air up t 
‘deposits any carbon, &c., it might contain which a 


he pipes into the Bedrooms (the pipes becoming cooler than the air passing up them) the air 
To meet this the patent cleaning out syphon pipes were introduced as illustrated above. They 


the Warming and Ventilating of houses by means of the Manchester Grate all that is desirable. Here is one opinion amongst 


“ The Whittern,” Kington, Herefordshire, June 22, 1885. 


Sir,—I am glad to say we have found your system of Warming and Ventilating most admirable. The Warm Air from your Manchester Grates has been of great use in 
maintaining an even temperature throughout the house in winter,—I am, yours faithfully, C. GREEN. 
To Mr, E. H. Shorland, St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, Manchester, and Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Four Manchester Grates in ground-floor rooms, warming Hall and four Bedrooms over. 
Sir,—In the house erected at 2 Langland Gardens, Frognall, Hampstead, London, N.W., the Patent Manchester Grates fixed in ground-floor rooms, to warm rcoms over, have 


given complete satisfaction.—Yours truly, 


E.H. SHORLAND, | 


W. D. SCULL.—2 Langland Gardens, Frognall, Hampstead, London, N.W.: April 6, 1885. 


MPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C, 


And St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, MANCHESTER. 


G. L. SHORLAND, Consulting Engineer, Patentee and Sole London Agent. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


‘Somme PEDESTAL VASE,” 


pa eee W.C. APPARATUS | 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 


“ me wii, Registered No. 16,300. 


Nes 
mn 1 
Hn 


PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the: 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

GE The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the.closetsare used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class, XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘* JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
a pipe, ten apples (averaging 17 inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
a | diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
nM exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s ‘‘smudge,” and 


ge 

the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
a : to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
iin gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 


the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONBOGm, 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. ; S.E. 


GE: old & CGOoO., BarkicEs TER. 
7 ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


zine e'sene eee cl a INTE. WwW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
XX] SE] KE BM FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAM. PHERT, Om to fix ang repair Electric and Pneumat ic Bells,” HOw R STAMPS. LISTS FREE. 


cE: KEEEV. OF 


“ARGHITEGC j 


Hiandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 
OFPICE: ITS STRAND. W.C. 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT | 


| fen PERMANENTLY | — 
RHEUMATISM. 2" MAGNETIC IRON ~ r< 


3 
\\ (asians 
= 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already effected remarkable Gee and is most invigorating to the ystem, and 
highly recommended. 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table,1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Vilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON E.C 


PROSPECTUSES AND ‘CERTIFICATES. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOOLE &00.. at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published bv the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., Londoz, 
Friday, April 9, 1886. 


LONDON, APRIL 16, 1886. 


NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECY wll be pub- 
lished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for this 
Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 21. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and atdress of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to niake their | 


communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MERTHYR TypDFIL.—April 20.—Designs are required for the © 


Erection of a Town Hall, to accommodate about 1,500 persons. 
Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor to the Local Board, 71 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 100/, 752, and 50/. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


| works. 


ALNwick.—April 19.—For Additions to Allerburn House, 
Seat of Mr. T. Tate. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

ALNWIckK.—April 17.—For Building Mission and Lecture 
Hall, and Church Institute. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—April 21.—For Building Vagrant 
Wards and Extension of Old Men’s Quarters at the Work- 
House. Mr. B. Seymour, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 


| Offices, Stainford Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 


AstTon.—April 16.—For Improvement of Hockley Brook 
and Construction of Retaining Walls, Conduits, Culverts, é&c. 


| Mr. W. A. Davies, C.E., Surveyor’s Offices, Public Buildings, 


Aston Manor. 

BATTERSEA,—April 16.—For Constructing Cast-iron Arched 
Bridge over Thames. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.—May 4.—For Construction of Stonyford Water- 
Mr. L. L. Macassey, C.E., Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

BOLTON.—April 17.—For Bridge (Iron and Masonry). Mr. 
J. Proctor, C.E., 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

BRADFORD.—April 24.—For Building House and Stabling. 


| Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street. 


BRECHIN.—April 30.—For Building Church. Mr. A. Ross, 
Architect, Inverness. 


BRISTOL.—April 19.—For Erection of Baths. Mr. J. Thomas, 


F | City Surveyor, 13 Prince Street. 
PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius | 


Mr. C. V. | 


WIGTON.—May 1.— Designs are invited for an Ornamental | 


Bury.-—April 22.—For Lodge at Recreation Grounds. Mr. 
J. Cartwright, C.E., Borough Engineer. 

CAHERCIVEEN.—April 20.—For Building the O’Connell 
Memorial School. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 1 College 
Street, Dublin. 

Douc.Las.—April 30.—For Building -Post Office. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

FOLKESTONE.—April 22.—For Building School for 824 
Children, with Caretaker’s Residence, Boundary Walls, &e. 


H.M., 


_Mr. A. Bromley, Architect, 4 Bouverie Place, Folkestone. 


Iron Railing, with Lamps, for Memorial Fountain. Mr. J. | 
Watkins, Clerk to the Local Board, Wigton. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 
ABERGAVENNY.—April 20.—For Building Villa. Mr. E. 
Foster, Architect, Woodstock House. 
ALDERSHOT.-—April 20.—For Building Institute. Messrs. 


Welman & Street, Architects, 137 High Street, Guildford. 
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| Shibden Hall Road. 


HALIFAX.—April 22.—For Building Three Houses adjoining 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Water- 
house Chambers, Halifax. 

HEREFORD.—April 19.—For Construction of Brick, Con- 
_ crete, Pipe and Iron Sewers (Contract No.2). Messrs. Cousins 
| & Son, C.E., Palace Chambers, Westminster. Mr. J. Parker, 


| C.E., Engineer, Hereford. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
TH IS KITC | E N E R (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Market. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


Ge AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

aN Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
| Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


E. @& J. WM. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56,58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE Sf, GLASGOW. 
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KiRBY-IN-FURNESS.—April 21.—For Building Dwelling- WORKINGTON.—April 30.—For Supplying and Erecting 
house and Out-offices. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Coniston. Water Wheel. Mr. S. D. Dickinson, Somerset House, White- 
haven. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—April 30.—For Supply of Gas-pipes and 


Gas-fittings for Lighting the Parish Church: also Hot-water 
Apparatus, Boiler, Heating Pipes, &c. Mr. D. M‘Lellan, Clerk 


to the Heritors, Kirkcudbright. TENDERS. 
LricH.—April 19.—For Rotary Exhauster and Engine com- 
bined, to pass 21,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, with Valves, BELFAST. : 
Governor, &c. Mr. Joseph Timmins, Leigh. For Erection of Buildings at Milburn Works, Cookstown, 
Belfast. 


LITTLEBOROUGH.—April 20.—For Supply of Lamp-posts, 


Sewer Grids, &c., Sanitary .Tubes, Bands, Junctions, &c., for ecu aes last O RES Piaeeg ye - £3,800 sitll: 
Twelve Months. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, Local Board Offices, IZPAaVICK BYOS: ow Pee - + 3)200 9 90 
. Collen Bros., Portadown, * ; . : . 3,070 “On.0 
Littleborough. ‘ ) 
. ; J. McNally, Cookstown : 2,886 9 7 
NANTWICH.—April 23 —For Construction of Earthenware T. Collen, Armagh 1 2,364.0 0 
Pipe Sewer. Mr. J. Aldersey Davenport, C.E., 152 Hospital Dixon & Co., Belfast i , 2,740 0 0 
Street, Nantwich. H. Keith, Belfast : 2,675 0 O 
NoORWICH.—April 17.—For Laying Water Mains, Supply J. Burnett, Cookstown d s : . 23450. (OD 
Pipes and Fittings for the Agricultural Show. Mr. W. J. Allen, J. Lowry & SON, Belfast (accepted) : .. 2;305. onno 


Surveyor, Carrow Works, Norwich. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—April 29.—For Erection of 
Public Buildings. Messrs. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek ; 
Messrs. Chapman & Snape, Architects, Newcastle. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
For* Building Houses at Cambridge for the Rock Freehold 


Land Society, Limited, 38 Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C. Mr. R. A. James, Manager. 


NEWMARKET.-—May 1.—For Enlarging Church. Messrs. For Four For Four 

Holland & Son, Architects, Newmarket. Tearoom ee 
PECKHAM.—April 21.—For External Repairs and Painting Redding & Son, Cambridge . - , £24310 £1,030 
at the Workhouse. Mr. W. Berriman, Surveyor, 121 Queen’s H. Hicks, Peterborough 3 Bae 1,040 
Road, Peckham. George Rogers, Cambridge. . . 2,204 940 
PENZANCE.—April 26.—For Restoration of Madron Church. George Slater, Cambridge .. A : © 23200 880 
Messrs. Borlase, Milton & Borlase, Penzance. J. T. Cracknell, Acton; Wes ao. . 2,000 1,200 
STAFFORD.—April 19.—For Building Villa Residence, | .Wm. Saint, Cambridge. . . - 1,906 890 
Rowley Park. Mr. Robt. Griffiths, Architect, Stafford. De S. Hurst, Stepney Green, E. .. » 1,880 880 
ST. GERMANS.—April 27.—For Construction of Two Reser- Walters & Feast, Haddenham : 1,820 768 
voirs,. Laying Cast-Iron Water Pipes, &c. Mr. J. C. Inglis, J. Bellamy, Northampton“ . y pete) 987 
Surveyor, 13 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. Ellwood & Son, Sandy s,s. 1,718 - 731 
“SWANSEA.—April 17.—For Building Conservative Club James R. Goodey, Barking. is Beco cS. ci 
CP Hinal fore? SOOUGIAS © : John Hicks, Cambridge ; 1,640 760 

Mr, T. J. Martin, Architect, Heathfield Street, Swansea. WilliarhlGueiweanl Bishop's Siortford - 1,690 680* 
THIRSK.—May 3.-—For Erection of Fever Hospital and A. Hicks Carabridsté . ‘ : 1,540" 800 
Buildings for Children in the Workhouse. Mr. T. Stokes, Ga Me Dawson, Raciitatens A . 2 2,160 — 
Architect, Thirsk. G. J. Newman, Cambridge... = ' 760 
WITHINGTON.—May 7.—For Public Slaughter-houses, with E. .R, Ellis,- [slingtone. .-.«: Aa ee opr. 670 


Hoisting Machinery, &c. Mr. J. Swarbrick, C.E., Town Hall. = Accepted. 


A. F. ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 


Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 


Patentee. 


85 Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
- CHASE. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


Price £12 12s. 


. per pair. 


in 
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BEAN'S PATENT OIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE- PREVENTING CISTERNS, — 


=j These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in action." The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 


THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 


valve in the bottom of the c:stern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 


regulated fiu-h with ut holding down the pull. 
SOLE MAKERS— PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


Tr.O0OR & Sons, 


SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CAMBRIDGE— continued. CARDIFF. 
_ForTwo For Two To'al Amount For Building Police Station, Cathays, for the Cardiff Corpora- 
ee ae comes aie tBgt tion. Mr. W. HAVWARD, A.M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
John Cowell } Rae: Giles £3.385 ; Architect. Quantities by Mr. Norman Wight, Architect, 
Redding & Son . : ‘ = — 3.340 _ Cardiff. ; 
H. Hicks Pe fant B80 F. Small & Co., Cardiff. : ‘ " £3888 Ga 0 
J. T. Cracknell. i ; Be ep 3,200 C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff. ; ' 3,308 oO oO 
George Rogers . ; eae 470 3,144 David Davies, Cardiff . ; ; ; . 2) 140 On O 
George Slater. : age 450 3,080 D. J. Davies, Cardiff. : ; - ‘ Fee 7 
lina. & Sons : , a oa 2.970 S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff : A ce 2kOh. OF O 
Morgan & Company . os an 2,950 E. C. Howell & Co, Bristol and London ‘ . «lOO Oe O 
F. J. Puxley ty oy 2 880 C. Burton, Cardiff | : - . - 2,996 15 2 
Kerridge & Shaw mse ot 2.841 Hugh Brown, Cardiff ; . * , / 2,940 0% O 
ee ee aoe ra = 2796 James Allan, ’ Cardiff. ; : : A 5 OLS AY 
ie Vs j 950 450 2.790 Thomas Evans, Cardiff . mf 2, 000-8 Onno 
Gabriel Worboys cack ‘nal 2,755 E, TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (as cepted) . 31°23588.4 OnrO 
Walters & Feast . ‘ : gIO 384 2,588 
J. Bellamy . : , : — — 2,584 CHILWELL. 
Ellwood & Son . 4 ‘ 860 367 2,450 For the Erection of a New Wing to Messrs. W. & C. Neville’s 
James R. Goodey. : 5 — — 2,410 Lace Factory, Chilwell Road, Chilwell. Mr. J. BINDON 
Wohnebicks . ° . ; : 830 385 2,380 CARTER, Architect, 3 Clarendon Street, Nottingham. 
William Cornwall ; y 850 350 2,370 Wooll Bros., Nottingham . j : F Lh 640 0 Oo 
William Buckland , ; Pats ples 2,350 Foster & Pearson, Beeston 3 ; é 1,610 15.0 
A. Hicks. ; : ¥ oF 2,340 Lynam & Kidd, Nottingham . : ; ea 601 oO 
John Gordon : j ; ie = 2,326 Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham : : ‘ 1.451 on O 
Joseph Wright. : ‘ ue ¥ 2,220 G. Pillatt, Nottingham ; ; : » "1,446 OL oO 
A. Berridge . . ; : — — 2,220 Bell & Son, Nottingham . : 4 : . 1,444 °0 0 
John Bowen. x : : = ea 2,100 Henry Vickers, Nottingham . : : 9HAZ0VO% O 
Pamphilon Bros. . * 1,090 497 i Bailey Bros., Nottingham B F 2 eR ATAS MO® O 
A. Bunting . ; , ; 945 386 pa! S. & J. Cargill, New Basford . : ; #1 T390™0% 0 
f ; Enoch Hind, Nottingham ’ . ; £15;387" "at oO 
Unsatisfactory. Frank Jay, Nottingham . : ; ; AUSI33652 12) 
George E.. Mills, Cambridge. Frederick Shaw, Ilkeston ‘ : : SST Se8OW 0 
Matthew Yarrow, Cambridge. J. F. Price, Nottingham . ‘ : ‘ 2,(1,300-0 0 
William Marsden, North Finchley. T. H. Attewell, Radford . ; , » 1,294.16 0 
W. Clark, Cambridge. S. INGHAM & SONS, Basford (accepted) , Apet. 2o5ge ORO 
From this last the value of the old bricks on the site has to. 
BRISTOL. be deducted. 
For Alterations and Additions to Fir Cliff, Portishead, for Mr. -- 
eeeeie Daniel. ir. |. C.” M. amelie AronitectyPottis- | 0 oo pa iy on eat) - sige 


head. Quantities by Mr. A. Barratt, Surveyor, Somerset | THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 


Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. i wBATHes*| Summer Dried Corsham, Pricea\om 
W. L. Thomas, Portishead . £293 joo STONE, | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application: 
George Biss & Sons, Portishead (ace cphted) Seo LOO. LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE NINE ELMS. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTR EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


= ———=. BAanGor, N. Wales: September H, 1885, 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. are Sararae E Sirs,_I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlis ghis, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows. and ia every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workable in their sction. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
ment oned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


Mr. HARRY PHARCE, 125 Great Portland Street, London, W., is no 
longer our Agent, All direct communications shall have our prompt 


N.B._Size and height of window no object. attention. W.& RL. 
oY, 2 | SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 
vay Ae 
5 YW). PY oe LONDON DEPOT: CARTER, JOHNSON & CO, 
(¢ Kinson Wharf, ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
( Albert Embankment, St. George's Works, 
LAMBETH, §.E. WORCESTER. 
20 Victoria Buildings, Agents:-STINGROVE & SMITH, 
Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 3 Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C.. 


Designers and Manufacturers Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


of all kinds of ART WORK Gas Specialite. Hardwood 


for Ecclesiastic Door Furniture and Locks. 


: 14-ELM- STREET, GRAY’S INN. ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 


and Domestic. Purposes, in Designs and Estimates supplied. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CORK. DARTMOUTH —continued. 

For Building Artisans’ Dwellings, Ballyhooley Road, Cork. For Works of Water Supply for the Dartmouth Town Council. 
: Mr. D.T. COAKLEY, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. Mr. Tae H. Back, C.E, Borough Surveyor. Quantities 
Ec P, O'Flynn, Corkins. : ; 3 “£2 060 0 O supple i 
Michael Conroy, Cork . 2 : 1,980 0 O Sauk D oie , . wes here . £127 o 90 
Denis & Martin Long, Blackrock 2 z “1j8£0-2:04.0 Stel a ae ' . : . . II4. 0 0 
Richard Longfield, Cork . ‘ : 5 Haul 7FAOer Oy 0: | = aE ae . . . : . - I13 10 0 
Terence O’ Flynn, Cork. : . : a; 10701 O20 | eath, Lotnes . . . . oo BE2EL5 20 
Patrick Murphy, Cork. 4 ; ; «1050-750: 0" | ELLIS, Dartmouth (accepted) . . . - I0o7 9 9 
John Delany, Cork . f ; ; *) Sp Ly 52? F Os 0 
Cornelius Mullany, Cork . F ; ; & wkyh95' OPO 7? GREAT YARMOUTH. 

James Murphy, Cork : : 4 ; . 1,480 0 o| For Building Shop, Church Plain, for Mr. T. Shrieve. Mr. 
JOHN Sisk, Cork (accepted) . : : . 1,450 0 0 CuHAs. G. BAKER, Architect, Great Yarmouth. Quantities 
by the Architect. 

EDMONTON Cork & Beech . . ‘ ° ° : . £424 OF Oo 
; Rand & C ar : : : . ; cms fe) 
For the Erection of Chapels, Mortuary, &c., for the Edmonton ee Cte ; ; ‘ pe 3 a 
Local Board. SALMON (ac cepted) : ; : -  400"%0! 0 
es . : . : : ; 2 : 23049 s 3 For Shop Front, South Quay, for Mr. T. Goate. Mr. CHAS. G. 

Wo d Se Or is Fae en Me a ee aia BAKER, Architect, Great Yarmouth. ; 
Lye veins tise sae ub eh) cages oh qaeg oo. 0 | - SSURORI og ck eigen ee 
Var f ; ; 5 2397 ee ae Springfield . : ‘ , ; ; «4 ASO pO 
Cini haces Conky nn or. 2 on eee ae Sto |. - WHALE & Son (accepted ) cee ptt rats (yo) 0, 
Howell & Son . , ; ; j : : pes o o| For Alterations to Premises, Nelson Road North. Mr. CHAS. 
Fairhead & Son : : ; : ;  Q18e4or"o G. BAKER, Architect, St. George’s Plain, Great Yarmouth. 

Hack . : : . : : : ; #. 230931 0} O Quantities Cs the Architect, 
Paine : ‘ é ; ‘ P :.. p2jOO7 Mae Bray 5 : ; ‘ Lisson s 
Jase y: Green : ; : : ‘ ‘ sez oGsS20tCo Salmon : : , - ‘ ; ‘ +, DR2nIGY SG 
Pack Bros. 5 : : : : : anvZ,ORO. ZO? 0 Mone . . : : : ; : ‘ o TIiPehone 
Norris & Luke . é ya Geos ’ A USLOO Ze GeO Edwards. : ‘ A : ‘ . -. Xe 
Hickinbotham . g ; : 5 : Ae O75a00! oO Rouse Bros. . : : ‘ ‘ ; . 6560 
Gumble & Watts . ; ao Sey ‘ : + JG 050 
DARTMOUTH. Barnard : 2 : : : ; «Geared 
For the Erection of Villa Residence at Blackpool, Dartmouth, IPPLEPEN. 


for Captain Clelland. Mr. E. H. Back, Architect and | For Alterations and Additions to The Grange (late North End 
Surveyor, Dartmouth. 


EDGCOMBE & HARVEY, Strete (accepted) . ESTO", “Qi 0 Ww BAT Ceci os eheeys Architect, eo a 
For Two Residences at Kingswear, Dartmouth, for Mr. James J. G. Cole, Totnes ; : ; ‘ : «> V7 7255900 
Fairweather. Mr. E. H. Back, Architect and Surveyor, F. A. Stacey, Newton . : ; : ; YeTAOwO.t0 
Dartmouth. Quantities syepliey: N. Rundle, Kingsbridge. ; : ; « O97 aaa 

F. Maunder, Dartmouth . : : . £862 0 o| F. W. Vanstone, Paington . : ; =: G67IRS 6 
H. Winsor, Dartmouth : ; : fp ORS sn EO R. STANLAKE, Plymouth (accepted) s : SOG aso 
By WILLIAMS, Dartmouth (accepted ) : : yoo ~o.= 6 J. J. Browne, Harbertonford é ‘ ; - 48ar ro 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND !RON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation, 


FOLDEN & C0O., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
= <)-7 9) Woop BLOCK FLOORING. | uIEZaa me) 


TG 
M. C, DUFFY & SON, i 


Saw-MiuUs and Steam Turnery, a= SS CEN 
66 STARKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, ou ie 


WA| Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for. a pele 


Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the YZ WW (GQ§¥J 


\ 


\ 
\ 
«| i 
\\ \ 


London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. —- 


\C(fESSS A 
Estimates Free on Application. PRN Wx “Kc SN 
WOOD PAVING. L&E KS) 


Mi NV 
THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER, 


si AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER M EOALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
he PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed sh the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boiler 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KENT. LEICESTER— continued. 

For the Erection of Wrought-iron Hurdle Fencing, Gates, &c., 
at the East End Recreation Ground, Spinney Hill Park, 
near Leicester. Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 


For the Completion of Residences at Beckenham, Kent. Mr. 
St. PrERRE HARRIS, Architect, 1 Basinghall Street. 
Messrs. Baxter, Payne & Lepper, Surveyors. 


Surveyor. 
Ey Chone ' ee, 5 ; : eoULsne 2 R. Forse & Co., Leicester . , o. ete .£561 0 oO 
per. - “ ° ‘ , ‘ <aeljEIQ4-OF- 0 y : : 
Peeorscy E : : 9% GE gOS |? Ww. Teiieee Son a Weleeine on : i i 5 
. N,N z S, ampt F : : 
H, SOMERFORD & Son (accepted) : : ; 936 0 0O Pniebane Co. Coalville . I Pee ie: 
Cort & Paul, Leicester . ; o 3570008 .O 
For the Erection of a Detached Residence near Swanley Junc- Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill, RintiGegenire ee . 32716 2 
tion, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect. Messrs. Wright Bros., Leicester ; : ; A320uI5e oO 
Baxter, Payne & Lepper, a Hydes & Wigfull, Sheffield - oi vs )  wReTOR 4aee3 
H. Somerford & Son. . . - £1,790 0 O Ee Comey: Keay, Birmingham : : BAZTSHELA 3 
BRN a et OT TAS ONO Brooks & Co., W olverhampton (accepted) . te Sr oehr 
D. Payne . é ‘ : - : el 74a OnLO Mp oe 
W.&F. Croaker : ° j ; es eee For the Erection of a Mission Hall, Sunday Schools, &c., 
Dongola Street, Stepney, E., for the Rev. J. F. Kitto, M.A. 
LITTLEBOROUGH. Mr. J. T. NEWMAN, Architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. No 
For Building School at Summit, near Littleborough. Mr. F. quantities. 
H. SHUTFLEWORTH, Architect, Bridge End, Littleborough, Foundations, 
Quantities by the Architect. F. F. & J. Wood : , : : 3 nf bSOns GEO 
Accepted Tenders gain S00 se : ; ‘ : ‘ ; igs 5 c. 
Gordon, Henderson & Son, mason. ; A237) Op O ‘ : ‘ : 3 ‘ ; d °9 
Henry Whitworth, HOWE Orc Aes ca E55, age O Structure. 
James Blacka, plasterer - . : ; es ORlOn Oo F. F, & J. Wood . . . . » + 2,070 0 0 
S. Barnes & Sons, slater . Bom ORO) A.Reed .. . . . . Fo 2,049 FOES 
Thomas Kershaw, plumber, glazer and zasfitter . 20: 14). 0 Hearle & Son . . 1,983 9 0 
For Construction of Brick Sewee (1 1,338 feet) ad Works in 
connection, Hampstead. 
LEICESTER. H. Standen, Harrow Road pew fs ones £197 rome) 
For New Stables, Warehouse, and Bakery, Union Street, W. Neave & Son, Paddington . : : a Oo Oo 
and Freeschool Lane, Leicester, for the Leicester Co- R. Finnegan, Northampton .. .. : 11,5456 010 
operative Society, Limited. Mr. THomas HIND, Archi- Nowell & Robson, Kensington. . .. - 1,475 9 © 
tect, Leicester. J. Mears, Hammersmith . : ; 2 al s3 7 5aeOneO 
N. Elliott - . , : d ‘ £14,330 0 Oo Rogers & Dickens, Kilburn : A 4 « 1,32Gano, -O 
J. Kellett . f ‘ ‘ ) : E 13.560. 0 0 G. Felton, Kilburn 5 2 £15;3208, 0.0 
J. & H. Herbert . ; : ; ; oe Pee G Oa CG KILLING BACK, Camden Town (accepted) 2 e240 Our O 
G. Hewitt : : ; : : : . 13,434 0 O}| For Repairs, &c.,to the Lordship Tavern, Lordship Lane, Wood 
J. O. Jewsbury . ; : : : ; 1 Pigi409.. 0 0 Green, for Mr. W. Mabey. Mr. HENRY ROBERTS, Archi- 
‘Clarke & Garrett . ; ‘ : ‘ + 15235950 0 tect and Surv eyor, 113 Lewisham Road, S.E. 
‘W. Gimson & Sons : ; : : ; WEITZ, 000017: O G. L. Wilson & Co., Tottenham . ; Z sf2I5 tO oO 
J. Stevens , 4 : : : eel 2008s OO G. Weston, Wood Green : : * T2590 co 
F, MAJOR (accepted) : : : : 1 12,808 I0 Oo T. J. CRACKNELL, Rotherhithe (accepted) F mete OO 


NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 


oe HIGH yr EOLBORN, .=LONDON, W:G,; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT LEVER” & “GUARDIAN” LOCKS. 


INettlefold’s Improved Lock FE'urniture. 


PATENT SECURE SASH-FASTENER. 


NETTLEFOLD’S IMPROVED VENTILATORS FOR ADMITTING FRESH AIR. 


Arnott’s, Sherringham’ 'S, and Boyle’s Patent Ventilators. 


WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of all kinds made to Pattern or to Order, Quotations on receipt of Specifications. 


6 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—cont ned. LONDON— continued. 

For Rebuilding of Nos. 126-129 Mount Street, Grosvenor | For the Erection of Eastern Portion of St. Augustine’s Church, 
Square, W. Mr. W. H. Powe Lt, Architect, 18 Mecklen- Grove Park. Mr. CHAS. BELL, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 
burgh Square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. ‘Thomas Ladds. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove, Budge Row, Cannon 

Hal), ‘Beddall & Co. t £23 25RizO 70 Street, E. C. 
J. Simpson & Son . ; 22256 10 8 Thos. Rider & Son . . 3 Pr am re, 
W. Smith. : i i 2InGO2. Of O Dove Bros. a oe ne he +. BIB75 2.01 OF 
(Ge leh wre AN Bywaters : ‘ 21,369 Oo oO Staines & Son : Soe i .ag222 ° OF O 
Patman &.Fotheringham ; ; 5 Ais TSB O Thos. Crossley . ‘ . 4 “ 34°351662 GI oO 
Rider & Son , ck eneenes ‘ 21,049 0 O R. Lowe 5 eee | oe I Ser ey 
Coll & Son. ; : ° < -£ 1201963 [0:0 D. & R. Rennard ' ‘ : ot B20 20. 
Stephens & Bastow . : ; ; 2200071207 0 Samuel Chafen . . ° : ‘ «250 GO 
W. Downs ‘ : ; ‘ ; 2) f20/884..0% O Holliday & Greenwood . . . art 3077.70 
Kirk & Randall , - - ; ; £9129, 087") OF-0 James Smith & Son . : s 5 Co ee Os O 
IBrassqa:-Oonw ‘ ‘ F : <} FO077..07% 0 John Allen & Son. : sf + 4908+ 6. 
G. SHAW (accepted). . ° : :  1G.055 0.0 TONGwOn 

For Additions and Alterations to No. 84 Charlotte Street, | For New Church at Longton, Lancashire. Mr. J. E. K. Curts, 


Fitzroy Square, for the German Waiters’ Union. 


ALFRED J. HOPKINS, Architect, 


27. Mortimer Street, 


Mr. Architect, 28 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Faced externally with York Stone. 


Regent Street, W. D. Tullis & Son, Preston . : , 0M, LAO. a3. aap 
Clarke . ‘ . . £320 10 0 R. Saul, Preston : , : : - 4,779 15 9 
Weatherilt,. Lee & Martin ; 5 25341340 J. Walmsley, Preston . é ; , . 4,774.50 6 
Adams : 7 P : : » 245 0 0 W. Winnard, Wigan ° . ‘ , « 4,504 to 0 
Bartlett & Hawkins .. ., .. .. + 2341 0..0)  W. Hotlfersall, Preston’ “> “°° 2). gee 
Rhodes ; ‘ : ° . » 220 0 0 H. Alty, Preston ¢ F “ «) ByBOS Is? 5 
Reed . , D ° ° ° ° , — FAQT i Sy O W. Clegg, Accrington ° . : . 4,228 18 4 
Goy; , ° 3 : , ’ RO7<¢ QO f Fecitt, Blackburn . . . . . 4,056 0 o 

For Additions and Alterations to No. 14 South Street, Man- Faced externally i ET PM My 2 Pe 

chester Square, W., for Mr. Alfred Brooking. Mr. ALFRED R. Saul, Preston : ; . 4722 2 9 

J. HOPKINS, Architect, 27 Mortimer- Street, Kegent D. Tullis & Son, Preston . : ; ' 4,518 13.0 

Street, W. J. Walmsley, Preston ae 2044 er eh eS 
Kebbel & Nelson ae te ‘T6235 wh8O2 By © W. Winnard, Wigan ade +) Seu 327-10, 
Whitee.t ee) ee os 797, © ©) W.Hothersall, Preston . . os gael Tc 
Terry Soy Meas $DSie?. © H. Alty, Preston ar t* oy Sea 
Scott ° he ’ 705 0 © W. Clegg, Accrington =... ss 
Isaacs. ° , feta acPi © J» Fecitt, Blackburn. «5 6 gu 
Adams : : F 725: 0) O 
Ashwell) . 6 677 9 © MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

Smith . : , : : . 475 10 6) For Building Two Houses, Market Harborough. Mr. C. 
For Alterations to the Victoria Boarding: house, Hee er Wool- PALMER, Architect. Quantities not supplied. 

wich Road, Charlton, S.E., for Mr. J. Daniels.» Mr. Branston s ‘ ; ‘ . £364 0:0 

HENRY ROBERTS, Architect and Surveyor, 113 Lewisham Main & Dexter : . : . ; 1x 35 OF O 

Road, S.E. Harwood & Turner . ° . ° ‘ <-325<R07 O 

J. COLLINS, Woolwich (accepfed). Roberts , , . : : ‘ . or) 324" Qe O 


cc; ~ = PARQUET FLOORINGS. 
a | a) 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
ata <x > RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 
SS Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. 
cone Fame _— Ss. = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
=s 05 ies 
BS Fe sz ——= 
= oy > Ww & OS ANZ 
va = toe OB ies 
eameoags ps 
a ea tae SIS 
i= = A Pp ; ee (Tur 
- = ov = THIN PARQUE end 


inch Solid Parquet. Used ‘for Veneering old 
existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removalat pleasure. See Construction. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special} 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Estimates and Designs on Application. 


pin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared 


ORNAMENTAL, 
PARQUET 
eal back. laminations, equal in wear to 


= =e : = 


< 


pats 2 


aa SI 
‘ = } 


FRONT VIEW. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 


VENTILATION, retical! Prfet! Natura! = 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


PUBLIC HALLS, 


\ ; 
ae DEAL 
> ZAI BACKING. 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, SANITATION, 


HEATING VENTILATING, & 


GAS. ENGINEERS. 


il 


i 


, 
Ul 


SANITARY VENTILATOR 


ALL SYSTEMS. 


EMANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. Qaliede ae 
Street, London, W.C. hesieases 


vu OLUNLE xX AE V. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, ou Lettered. 


OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C.. 
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~1 


MARKET WEIGHTON. 


‘For Building House and Shop, Market Weighton. Mr. 
~~ WILLIAM HAWE, Architect, Beverley. 
Whole Tenders. 

Thomas Grant, Pocklington : ma yee O 

George Downs, Beverley : : MeeORes OY O 

John Barnes, Beverley. : : , ‘ oe 207 10" 0 

Architect’s estimate : : Se TCO iia A 

Excavator, Br wehayer, 2 lasterer. 

Stephenson, Beverley | j ‘ © wl lesOrO 

John Hudson, Market Weighton. 1Z20,.L2-. 0 
Masone 

W. Peteon. Driffield . : P 36 10 Oo 

‘Tom Winter, Market Weighton . Le me, 

Bannister, Beverley 32, 10 0 

Lronmonger. 

James Taylor, Beverley 0% Sur 7 

J. H. Bean & Co., Leeds Fal Omen 

Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Birmingham . Tse Ch gamete 
Slater. 

J. Wilde & Son, Hull . ‘ ‘ ; : 28981 .oxOyT O 

Joshua Hunter, Hull : : . Sah LGv,72) 0 

Dawber & Son . : : : 9 10 oO 

Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
R. Hodgson, Hull ; ; ; ; 54 18 9 
T. Smith, Pocklington ; ; 49 10 -O 
Plumber and Cisse 
G. F. Wells, Hull ‘ ; , : ; a Aeon 
Findlater & Co., Beverley . , ; Pe Syarsnad 
Bellhanger and Gusfter 

James Taylor, Beverley : , : : G nt = 4 
Painter. 

James Richardson, Market Weighton . IOLA ..0 

MARDEN. 

For the Erection of Stabling, Cow Byre, Piggeries, &c , Spring 
Grove, Marden, Kent, for Mr. Andrew Cainpbell. Mr. 
J. T. NEWMAN, ‘Architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. Quantities | 
not supplied. 

Marshall & Sons . . : : ZL 1f06T IO. o 
Wallis & Clements 2 : 933 O° ''0 
J. WRATTEN (accepted) . . 891 0 O| 


PRIMROSE&C* 


CHURCH ST. 


SHEFFIELD. 


ECLIPSE 


MARDEN-=— continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to Spring Grove, Marden, Kent, 
for Mr. Andrew Campbell. Mr. J. T. NEWMAN, Architect, 
2 Fen Court, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 


House. 
F. Piper. 5 : é ; £2 167 0 O 
Marshall & Sons ‘ : : ‘ : 1,840 0 O 
T. Reeves . F : , ; : : fan Oo Oo 
Wallis & Clement s . : ; » 1,696 “ota 
Davis & Leaney : : : ; , ~) F380! Fo ~o 
T. TULLY (accepted ) . F : Wie eaph Se 08 

Lodge. 
FL Piper : 392.05 0 
Marshall & Sons S72 iO O 
T. Reeves . 279 9 O 
Wallis & Clements 274-4080 
T. TULLY (accepted ) 245+ QS-0 
Davis & Leaney ‘ : : gt peta tr pes 

ROTHERHAM. 


For Construction of a Service Reservoir, Pure Water Basia, 
Engine-house, Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, Engineman’s 
Cottage, and W orks connected, Rotherham. Mr. JAMES 
MANSE RGR + Cele. Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


J. Hill, Sheffield : : : : P - £9,737 10 Io 
W. Seiles, Rotherham , : : 2898711 «1.2 
J. Wood & Son, Leeds 7717+ 230 
Thornton & Son, Rotherham 7512S E35 
H. Hilton & Son, Newport 7550013@ «4.7 
C. T. Dobb, Rotherham : 7,406: 16. 7 
Foster & Barry, Ratcliffe on-Trent . 7535614 -0 
A. Kellete, Ealing 7,353 19 9 
R. Snell, Rotherham 7,348) 17-3 
G. B. Adams, Rotherham . 7,031 14- 8 
J. Push, Preston 7,014. 0 2 
Ss. W: Pilling, Manchester 7,008 9 7 
A. Ripley, Rotherham 6,744 13-4 
C. Green, Rotherham 6,710' 12-4 
J Scotty Rotherham . 6700 18 «9g 
W. Bissett & Sons, Sheffield lB ar tt 
W. 5S. Arnold, Doncaster . : 6,612. 0° o 
CHADWICK & Co., Rotherham (accepted ) 5,917 11. 6 
B. Wortley, Doncaster : 5,875 16 6 
G. Pugh, Rawmarsh . C702 Lone 


PATENT 


ROOF 


aah NO PUTTY,PAINT. 
| ZING orotHer 
| PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ 
NO OTHER CLAZ/NG CAN BE WARRANTED /NDESTRUCTI/BLE. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL DONCASTER 1882.3. 


THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


1884. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO., 


Sy RA Sa a ee | 


“IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


, Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 


All hindg of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at “Birmingham prices, carriage maids 


Special Plans prepared to meet ‘the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, i 
ae raid HOT WATER JOINT IS JONES’ a 


LONCE 
USED, 
ALWAYS 
USED. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. 
adapted CHEAP. 
For CHURCHES, 
Guise & TRONFOUNDERS, See aoe 
STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, i 
FUSBIOE GSR RE Ii Su EMEROAR BR; | ruptic nuinpixcs, Xl 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO, 


1 CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, 'E.c. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 


Estimates Free  A-ckitects Specifceticns specially attended to. 


caer ean EB a BELLS. 
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NEWPORT. 


For making Additions to Two Houses at Cwmbrau, near New- 
Mr. G. ROSSER, Architect, 


port, for Mr. A. H. Oliver. 
Newport, Mon. 


J. TAYLOR, Cwmbrau (accepted). 


STROUD. 


For the Erection of a Clothing Factory, Stroud, Gloucester, for 
Messrs. Williamson, Dunn & Co. Mr. HENRY A. CHEERS, 


Architect, Teddington, W. 
W. Fream, Gloucester 
¥F. Parsons, Battersea 
English & Sons, Stroud 
E. Meredith, Gloucester 
A. King, Gloucester . 
A. Estcourt, Gloucester 
Geo, Drew, Chalford. 
A. Kimberley, Banbury 
W. Jones, Gloucester 
W. Church, Bristol 2 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 
T. R. Turtle, London 
T. Grist, Aylesbury 
D. Ireson, Northampton 
J. Clutterbuck, Gloucester ‘ 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 
J. Bridges, Cirencester ‘ 
J. Greenslade, Stroud ; 
W. H. Harper, Stroud 
J. Groome, London : 
W. H. Simonds, Reading . 
Jno. Piller, Teddington ; ‘ 
P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton. 
W. Hickinbotham, Teddington. 
C. Claridge, Banbury F 
J. Newton, Clapham . 
J. Martin, Maidenhead 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford 


not supplied. 


NEWBURY. 


For Building Oddfellows’ Hall, Newbury. Mr. JAMES H. 
Money, Architect, The Broadway, Newbury. Quantities 


W. Wilkins & Sons, Eynsham, Oxon. af 2s580- On O 
G. Elms, Stockcross . ; 3 ; ‘ . 2,436 8 oO 
C. Claridge, Banbury ‘ A pea tse Bes Res: 1 eat RRS) 
S. Elliott, Newbury . ; . : : Deas hei Fok WSs 
Bottsford, Newbury . , : ° : niepige: O. OF 
R. Harrison, Newbury . . . ‘ « Ors. Oo 
£5,679 0 0 T. Martin, Maidenhead . : . . 2+ 5,830 10°". 
: Bees oe Simonds, Reading . : : : ‘ <7 24 Oo 
: ate ve ae E. James, Newbury . aieye iy ke ME ee oes 
- 5,385 0 © YNYSYBWL. 
5:198 © 9) For Building Twenty-five Cottages, Ynysybwl, near Pontypridd.. 
5,186 0 0 Mr. THOMAS EVANS, Architect, Aberdare. 
5,166 0 0 Joseph Howell & Co., Ynysybwl : Las oe 
Da ae Herbert Lloyd, Rhondda Valley . . . 3,542 2 @ 
5100 S00}, E.G. & J. Davies, Cardigan ; 3,302 10 Oo 
Tee ye ee cae Davip Davigs, Aberdare (accepted ) 5 , 4) 3 A6B ICO 
enone eS Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . : ; . 3,203 15 0 
4999-322 John Rees, Hirwain . ; ‘ ; é 2 3,275; 40.70 
A999 WO? O Morris Morris, Ferndale . ; F . 3,200 0 O 
4,998 9 © Jones & Price, Treharris ; ‘ a 3105 16:(8 
4,094; 12-20 John Williams & Co., Ynysybwl .. ; . > 3,559 15 - Oo 
4,075 x On7® Charles Jenkins & Son, Perth . ; ; +4 3 EF5 OC GO 
' ' ee i : | David Thomas, Cardiff =~ a)" 7a aa 12,708. nO 
4,900 0 O 
4,850 0 O 
4,780 9 0 TRADE NOTES. 
ye z e AT a meeting of the Congregational Memorial Hall Execu- 
| ee Go| tive, held ‘Tuesday, April 6, Mr. W. D. Church, of 12 South 
4,675 oo | Place, Finsbury, E.C., was unanimously elected architect for 
4,539 0 © | the proposed extension buildings. 
A.523.00 «0 WE learn that the newspaper known as 77mdber, and de 
4,521 © O| voted to the interests of the timber trade, has been purchased. 
4,425 0 O| by a limited company, the following being the directors :— 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co, 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. or 215. 


rice list. 


A. J. Cripps. 


Asphalte. 


Messrs. Wilberforce Bryant, F. C. Bryant, H. W. Powis, 


AT Messrs. Wills’ : 
square yards have just been laid with Bradshaw's Limner 


and 


new tobacco factory, Bristol, #o,oG@o 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD’S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co ) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor, 
VM. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNEVTS & BUSANQUETS. 
Ottfice Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANIT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


even of elaborate Sketches, Programmes, 
are quickly 

=’ AUTOCOPYIST 
the House of Lords, &c. AUTOCOPYIST CO., 72 LONDON 


EXCELLENT COPIES of the actual, na- 
tural Handwriting, also of Drawings, Music, 
Plans (up_to Double-Llephant size), Shorthand, 
and Type Writing 
and cheaply 
produced 
In permanent black, &c. Very fluid ink, used with ordinary pen 
and paper. Auto-Circulars resemble written letters. Used at 

ALL, LONDON, and 59 PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER. 

Colonel DOUGLAS writes :—“* The Autocopyist answers admir- 


W. T. FIELDING :—“'T mav say I am simply charmed with the 
Autocopyist, and would not be without it for thrice the money.” 
ES 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 

ah of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

Ail retruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpass:d. Original Manufacturers of ‘Vuleanite Scales, Pro- 
eractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Allustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. 


Stencil Pl : we 
No. 3,200 Illustrations, three staraps.” Established pase ee” | NO. 80 NEW BOND 


{ 
| 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, | 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing | 


Works, 
c a COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. | 


WM W 


OOLLAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. | 


\ PATENT EMBOSSED. 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 

&> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near | 

MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


ARROWSMITR’s 


SOLID” PARQUET FLOORS 


Bord SipES ALIKE. 
Not Veneered. 
PATENTED. 
Also Quarter-inch 


THICK, for Surrounds 
of Carpets. 


References to Works | 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. | 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY. 


PIECES. 


Contracts for all kinds 
of Joinery, Painting, 


Decorating, &c. | 


‘ Lil 


A 


STREET, London, W. 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Co.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


“ CPMI- PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, : 


‘Iluminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 


and Risers, Ornamer tal Tiled’ Pavement - 
Lights. 


Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plates, 


M. & 1.8 
PATENT, 


International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885, 


HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAé. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C.,. 
And at WARRINGTON. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Shanks & Co. 


ON opening the catalogue of the Architectural and Building 
Trades Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, the first name upon 
the list of exhibitors is that of Messrs. SHANKS & Co., of 
46 Cannon Street, E.C., who occupy with their stand Bay 1. 
Besides the well-known works of this enterprising firm, the 
Tubal Foundry, at Barrhead, Glasgow, they have offices, 
if we remember right, in Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Dublin, and Paris. In their exhibit at the hall are many new 
features or improvements, and in these there is no need to seek 
a better testimonial than that the articles bear the familiar 
name of the firm upon them. Among the patents of Messrs. 
Shanks & Co. shown are the “ Imperial” and “ Universal” 
combination baths made in cast-iron or copper, with top or 
bottom supply and overflow, and trapped above floor-line. 
They are made in one piece, avoiding loose pipes, joints, and 
consequent leakage, and most economical in fixing. Handsome 
porcelain soap trays, covering the taps and draining into the 
waste, are fitted into a recess at the end or side of the bath. 
No cutting of wood or joiner arrangements for fitting are 
necessary, but they are made to be fitted in wood casing in the 
usual way. They are enamelled and japanned in a variety of 
styles. The new patent Citizen bath, with soap-dish and hot 
and cold and waste fittings complete, has been introduced as 
the cheapest bath in the trade. A handsomely-cased specimen 
illustrated, the new improved “ Eureka” spray baths, with com- 
bination waste, trapped above floor-line, with Shanks’s improved 
“ Fureka” fittings, with pipes attached, in which the fixing is 
rendered as simple as for an ordinary bath, besides another 
objection that the Eureka gets over, viz., defectiveness of 
spray and shower canopies from contraction of size and 
shape, to fit the size and shape of plunge baths. Equal in all 
the advantages of the above-mentioned, the independent or 
spray shower valve and plunge bath, entirely of copper and 
brass, with rolled edge of brass nickel-plated, dispenses with all 
casings and covering of the pipes and sanitary appliances, and 
has a waterproof curtain for the spray. This is well finished 
in all the details, though an equally serviceable bath of the 
same kind can be supplied at less cost. No better bath could 
be desired than this, and one of the most economical in the 
market. Also there are the patent sitz bath, in copper or zinc, 
with Eureka fittings, and revolving bottom shower and jet, or 


tip-up, and fold-up, the latter an improvement of its class. 


in one piece of enamelled stoneware. The new patent cheap 
“Pedestal” sitz bath, in enamelled stoneware; improved 
Russian, vapour, and Turkish bath arrangements ; and copper 
needle baths from the simplest to the most elaborate arrange- 
ment, and which are specially suitable for public institutions. 
Among the excellent lavatories and lavatory fittings manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Shanks & Co., and which are designed to meet 
the latest sanitary requirements, is one without wood enclosures, 
but which is carried by wrought-iron bronzed brackets. It has 
hot and cold water supply, solid porcelain waste and overflow 
and brass and down pipecomplete. This method is considered 
by sanitarians as most perfect. There are lavatories, table, 
By 
opening the hinged lid with mirror into position, a hinged 
platform with basin comes also at once into position. Besides 
their usefulness for offices, waiting-rooms, restaurants, &c., they 
are particularly suitable for ships’ cabins. The highest award of 
merit was gained at the exhibition of the Sanitary Institute 
last year in Leicester by a special lavatory range of fireclay, 
enamelled and unbreakable, designed for the use of schools, 
hospitals, and public institutions. These are on Shanks’s patent 
principle, with fixed waste and overflow, and taps either screw- 
down or self-closing, and adjustable waste-pipe. The top slab 
is usually of plain or enamelled slate. The range has already 
been adopted by many School Boards and local authorities as 
the best they have seen. A new feature in sinks is the patent 
combined sink, in white enamelled stoneware, with ornamental 
outside, and back-skirting and taps fixed as in baths. They 
are suspended on brackets, and specially made to dispense with 
woodwork, and they will be pronounced a very perfect sanitary 
sink. Patent combined sinks are made in one piece of 
porcelain or white enamelled stoneware, with patent waste, 
to be in the highest degree cleanly and sanitary. Also there 
are the improved slate kitchen and slop sinks, plain and 
enamelled. Among the closets should be noticed the Tubal 
closet, in porcelain and fireclay, encased or independent, with 
direct flush and after-flush, on an entirely new principle, which 
insures both basin and trap retaining always the full quantity 
of water. The new syphon cistern, improved, may be claimed 
as being the most simple and certain yet produced. The 
“Imperial” combined closet is an entirely new feature, made 
with direct flush and after-flush. The cistern being directly 
attached to the closet avoids the unsightly overhead cistern. 
A new feature in urinals is likewise shown, consisting of a 
porcelain urinal and automatic tank combined, all contained in 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE| BOX GROUND STONE 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., CorsHAM, WILTS. 


PICTOR and SONS, 
STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BOX, S.0. WILTS. 
BATH STONE MERCHANTS,| WR\|| HAWS7ANZ SY Pi)S) 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, R y F 


FOR WINTER USE IS THE BEST, 


BEING UNAFFECTED BY FROST. 
MAY BE SAFELY USED FRESH FROM THE QUARRY. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
BILLs oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiFricaTe Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGcun’s TaBieEs, upon application. 


UV RUILDERS 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


 RMWIMCERY) 


Uy Wy) 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- Yd 


Woeeney & CO., Quarry Owners. 


. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, Specifications and Builders’ use 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. 8. PHILLIPS. 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


DRIED Stone in stock. 


SPESSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSOOOSD 


SIMPLEX DESA2 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
x*+* + «+ SKYLIGHTS & 
S) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special ontract Required. 
No Zinc, lRoN, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


7 
NS LZ 
P77 ALLL ILI, 


ere 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
SCOSSSSESSSSSSSOESESSSSSHO SOOO SOOS OSES 


| a EE RSE A 
WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, aie now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MuscoTT (whose name is so well known in _con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 

Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under, 
Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries 

Mr. MUSCOTT, { Clynderwen R.S.0O., South Wales. 


yf asweus7 fe” 
YL ONDONECC? 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


ISAAC SUMSION, 
QUARRY PROPRIETOR & STONE MERCHANT, 


Proprietor of the Celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
Offices :—4 & 5 Newark Street, BATH. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others, 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


Beg to call attention 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


! - Ait y! 
LRONT DOORS 
For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 


Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 
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one piece of earthenware, forming a simple and perfect sanitary 
urinal, without the overhead cistern hitherto used. 


Thames Bank Iron Company. 

The THAMES BANK IRON COMPANY, Upper Ground Street, 
S.E., cover a large space in the hall, with an exhibit which for 
interest and comprehensiveness is not surpassed by any in the 
front rank of exhibitors. Without wishing to anticipate any 
verdict in this year’s exhibition, it may be stated that in the 
opinion of several impartial critics the exhibition is a par- 
ticularly good one. High-class firms might content themselves 
by sending a few representative samples, leaving the rest to 
their established reputation. This is not, we believe, the 
custom at the hall. Much of the interest of an exhibition neces- 
sarily is created by each exhibitor contributing a tolerably 
exhaustive display, and there is more freedom for visitors to 
examine those branches of industry that interest them than in 
the warehouse. The Thames Bank Company may be con- 
gratulated for adding so much towards the display in the hall. 
The specialities of the Company are thoroughly practical ones. 
Yet there is an artistic element represeated which has de- 
servedly been admired. For practical purposes, the excellent 
system of heating by hot-water pipes will often be used in 


many positions where before the appearance of the piping was | cin oe in construction, and carefully fitted. The moving parts 


out of character. ‘This all will admit, after they have seen the 
handsome skirtings exhibited for concealing the presence of 
hot-water pipes. The skirting consists of exceedingly orna- 
mental open ironwork. In designing the skirtings, the treat- 
ment and ornamental character can be varied to any extent, 
and designed to match the surroundings of room, hall, &c. 


Of | 


the two exhibited one will carry 2-inch pipes, and the other a _ 


4-inch pipe; but the size and number of pipes is only a detail 
of specification. 
Messrs. Tooth’s gallery may be mentioned as one place which 
has been entirely fitted with them. A handsome casing for a 
steam coil, ornamental in character, and fitted with marble top, 
is also shown, and it would form a capital sideboard in any 
room. The cast-iron saddle-boilers, with water-way end (see 
illustration), so much in request for horticultural purposes, are 
shown in sizes varying from 22 inches to 66 inches. The 
largest size was 4 feet, but the Company now have just begun 
to supply these boilers 5 feet and 5 feet 6 inches in length, and 
are the only makers who do so. ‘The boilers have so proved 
themselves in respect of durability, economy, efficiency, and 
power, that it is no surprise to learn that customers have 


They have not been long in the market. | 


already been supplied with these new sizes. The largest size 
will heat 1,500 feet of 4-inch pipe, but this estimate is purposely 
put below the actual power of the boiler. They are used in 
greenhouses and for all nursery purposes. The Com- 
pany have a reputation for appliances for horticultural 


purposes, and, owing to the great impetus given of 
late years to floriculture, &c., every house of importance 
and a large proportion of less pretentious houses outside at 
least the towns has its glass-house. At any rate the demand 
for the boilers is great, and the Company are sending them out 
in large numbers. One of the most useful accessories is the 
patent reliance rotary valve, illustrations of which are shown, 


are of the best gun-metal, and will not get fast or get out of 


order. The handle being the indicator, one-half turn either 
way opens or closes the valve, and it cannot be strained or 
injured by overturning. The patent, as applied to H and T 
pipes, dispenses with the necessity for the ordinary complicated 
three valves with their three handles, which are often turned: 
the wrong way, and thus put out of order, the one handle 
having control over the three waterways of the valve. 
The boiler valve rises automatically, and cannot close 
until the excess pressure is relieved, and thus prevents 
the possibility of an accident. The control of water- 
ways, in other words, the power to shut off the hot 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 


Bae 


we ; 
wes 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNKE. 


To Architects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, 8 cANvon, sracer 
HILtUu & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
*“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS, HALIFAX. 
* SUCCESSORS TO THR 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON’S”’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


ASPHALTE.~ 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


15 FISH STREET HILL. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 
Application 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, EC. FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 


| FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 
SPECIALITIES « 670 0 © 0 


Wrot IRow. SASHES K Casements. MURAL DECORATI ONS 


Dome LIGH{S, Consenvinfory Roors: ; 
__ FiRE Proof X INSURANCE Doors In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


ECCLESIRS{ICRL & DOMESTIC 
: TURNITURE. 
CrtnLocues KES{IMR{ES of APPLICATION 


NAAAAAASLAAAAA 


H. GHRDINER.& SON'S. 
ALL SAINTS IRONWoRKS 
= DRIST Ot. 


M onumental Brasses. 


—EEE 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


SLUDIOSs——— 


23 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Designs and estimates on applicat‘on. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—For 

Bricks, Timber, Slates, Ironmongery, Engines, Boilers, 

Cranes, and all Contractor’s Plant,on best terms, apply BERRY, 
6 Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
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water from a section or sections of the pipes, is thus accom- 
plished in the simplest and most efficacious way we have seen. 
The appliance only requires to be known to become popular. 
A speciality quite lately patented by the Thames Bank Iron 
Company is an indiarubber ring “ Expander,” made either in 
wood or iron, a simple device for facilitating the jointing of 
hot-water and other pipes with indiarubber rings. The ex- 
pander being conical in shape obviates the difficulty of stretch- 
ing an indiarubber ring over the pipe end to be inserted in 
socket-joint. Among hot-water coils shown is a sample orna- 
mental coil. There are shown hot-water galvanised tanks and 
cisterns, greenhouse ventilation gear, and roof-crestings, finials, 
&c. Rain-water pipes, gas and water-pipes, &c., manhole 
doors, pulley grates and frames, stable fittings, lamp columns, 
gas-work apparatus, and fire goods, &c., &c., and many other 
articles, ironwork of every description being manufactured by 
the Company. A speciality just taken up by them is seen in 
their special heavy soil pipes and connections from 2} inches 


to 9 inches in diameter. These can be had coated inside and 
outside with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, or painted outside. 
The firm are still doing good business with their gill stoves. 
The engraving shows a sectional elevation of the improved 
base-burner gill stove with front feeder. Safety from fire is a 
valuable feature of this apparatus. The stove, by a simple 
arrangement of castings, is built up in segments (three or more 
according to required power of stove), each fitting in a perfectly 
air-tight joint. The castings supporting each other from the 
base upward require no bolts, and are free to expand, when 
heated, without injury to the stove. The heating surface of the 
gills is very great ; a 12-inch stove, 3 feet 6 inches high, con- 
taining 50 superficial feet, and the gills being vertical on the 


body of the stove, give off the heat very rapidly, and being so 
placed they intersect and the more readily diffuse the current 
of heated air passing through them. The smoke flue can be 
carried off in any direction to suit the convenience in setting, 
and the opening into smoke flue is protected by an internal 
flange. This flange also prevents combustion higher than the 
opening of smoke flue; and the top casting being elongated 
forms a reservoir, supplying fuel as that under is consumed. 
The stove is fed from the top or the front as may be required— 
simply throwing in the fuel to fill it, and there is no danger of 
choking the smoke flue, or interfering with the working of the 
stove. No fire-bars or dead-plates are required, the fire burn- 
ing on a plain base, the ashes being easily removed through a 
nozzle in the base-piece, having a sliding door fitted, and by 
this and with a damper in smoke flue, the draught is regulated. 
When properly set the liability to burn the air through inatten- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, as the greater the heat of the 
surfaces of gills the more rapidly is the air impelled through 
the stove, and the area of gills exceeding that of the fire-box 
the temperature of burning fuel is rapidly reduced, and given 
off into the building. In conclusion, we may call attention to a 
speciality recently taken up by the firm, called the London 
boiler, for heating small greenhouses, which is strong, durable 
and cheap, 
Esdaile & Co. 

Messrs. ESDAILE & Co., of the City Saw Mills, Wenlock 
Basin, Regent’s Canal, City Road, N., are well known for their 
joinery, &c. A very comprehensive collection of their goods is 
presented for inspection at the hall, which includes mouldings, 
doors, and joinery of English manufacture, American and 
Swedish-made doors, Swedish trellis work and mouldings, 
English and American Venetian blind laths, machine and 
hand-made plasterers’ laths, flooring boards, match boards, 
skirtings, &c. Pulley blocks for building and other purposes, 
with or without internal or external iron binding, are shown. 
The quality of the wood and the workmanship is so very well 
known in connection with the name of Messrs, Esdaile & Co. 
that further comment is not needed. 


tam uly, 
Specimens are shown of the Chilmark and Wardour stone 
of Mr. J. P. LILty, of Gillingham, Dorset (agent, Mr. J. 
Jopling, 49 Finsbury Pavement). Part of a balustrade is 
shown, with some other samples of stone, including stone in the 
rough. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION LONDON. 


__GEARY’S PATENT “ INVINCIBLE’? SYSTEM OF 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


The Most Approved Flooring possible for 
HOSPITALS, BANKS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BASEMENTS, RAILWAY STATION BUILDINGS, &c. 


EACH BLOCK is Keyed by a Metal Key DOVETAILED into it, and having one extremity bedded in a “Floating” of 


Damp-proof and Adhesive Mastic. 


No Cement Floating required. 


The only system possessing these advantages. 


SPECIALITY :—Oak and Darkened Oak for Churches, Halls, Dining and Billiard Rooms, &c. 


GEARY & WALKER, { #soan patron srimun MaNcH¥srEn, 


R. HOWARD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


x DONCASTER. +5 


Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, strictly carried out in Details and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction, and the best work- 
manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
water apparatus. Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, 
Private Residences, &c. Fixed complete in any part of the 
Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866, 
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Broomhall Tile and Brick Company. 

The BROOMHALL TILE AND BRICK COMPANY (Taylor’s 
Patents), LIMITED, have changed their address from Cox’s 
Wharf, Blackfriars, to Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria 
Street, Blackfriars Bridge, E.C. At the Agricultural Hall 
a roof covered with the Broomhall patent roofing tiles is on 
view at Bay No. 8. The tiles lay very true, have a good lap, 
and are thoroughly secured against wind. They are conse- 
quently much used in exposed districts, there being no fear of 
their being stripped off. The same strength of timber does as 
for slates. The roofs are not guaranteed sleet proof unless 
boarded. The cost complete, with fixing, is from 275. to 30s. 
according to locality. The tiles formerly had a lap of 


23 inches, but the Company have at last succeeded in making 
them with 3} inches lap. The great difficulty was the warping 
of these larger tiles in the manufacture. That has now been 
got over, and the tiles are as near perfection as can be. The 
tiles have, as observed, a lap of 3} inches, are all securely 
nailed to the roof, in addition to dovetailing into each other. 
A secure roof covering of about the same weight as slate is 
thus formed, but which is cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. The Company supply their tiles, which are much in 
use for hot climates, to the Indian Government. The following 
Government buildings in Bombay have been roofed with the 
patent tiles :—The Sassoon’s Mechanics’ Institute, Kamatepoora 
Church, New Secretariat, Public Works Offices, New Post 
Office, Native General Hospital, University Senate Hall and 
Library, High Courts and Small Cause Court, the Church Gate 
Station of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, the 
Government Telegraphs, French Bank, Signallers’ Quarters, 
Elphinstone High Schools, Fort Christian Schools, School of 
Arts, Sailors’ Home, &c. 

Taylor’s patent damp-proof course is also exhibited. 
This patent is designed to keep the damp from rising through 
the walls from the foundations, also to ventilate the foundations, 
prevent dry rot attacking the floor timbers, and also for unaer- 
pinning damp houses. The Company have also patent blocks 
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LONDON OFFICE: 
20 BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


LIFTS!! 


RATENT A.B.C. SELF SUSTAINING LIFTS, FOR HAND OR POWER. 


for casing walls built of concrete, to form a sound and strong 
construction, and to resist damp. 


HT. W. Cooper & Co., Limited. 

The exhibit of Messrs. H. W. CooPpER & Co., Bryanston 
Works, 28A Upper George Street, Edgware Road, W., presents 
a very handsome and cheerful appearance with its array of 
bright and highly-polished glass, and the numerous specialities 
of varied character. These articles are always pleasing to the 
eye when the nature of the material is supplemented by careful 
finish, as is the case here. Glass revolving-circular ventilators, 
of which Mr. H. W. Cooper is the sole inventor, are shown in 
various effective designs, and several are highly ornamental in 


design. These ventilators are favourites, and the use of them 
is widespread. Messrs. Cooper & Co., at the International 
Health Exhibition of 1884, were awarded a prize medal ; and if 
we go back to the year 1876 we find they were awarded a medal 
at the Glass Sellers Company’s Exhibition in London, and 
besides, they received other prize awards in the interim. The 
circular glass ventilators can be cut from 4 inches to 24 inches 


in diameter, in any size plate or any kind of glass, and to any 
design in plain, ornamental, stained, or painted glass 
windows, and there is no necessity to remove glass from 
a sash and send it to the works to be cut. The very small 
circular ventilators may be seen in use for ventilating purposes, 
fixed in the back of broughams. The improved glass louvre 


| venetian ventilators and the improved louvre ventilators fitted 
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with an outside weather bar are shown, and are very sightly in 
appearance. These are also capable of an ornamental treat- 
ment. Improved hopper ventilators for skylights, &c., are 
shown, and three different kinds of improved weather-tight 
metal casements, which can be had in copper, brass, gun metal, 
oriron. The use of the glass screen made by this Company 
for railway booking offices is, no doubt, familiar to most persons. 
Messrs. Cooper & Co. show a great many interesting appli- 
cations of their method of ventilation for railway carriages and 
the like. No doubt their general introduction would be a boon 
to railway passengers, as the ordinary method of railway- 
carriage ventilation does not suffice to please all persons. In 
very cold weather, one traveller so often is found to open the 
window to the discomfort of the rest. In hot weather the pro- 
cess is often reversed, and the windows are kept closed. By 
the introduction of these ventilating appliances a compromise 
could be effected between the generality of persons and the 
individual who is hot in winter and cold in summer. 


The Chamberland-Pasteur Filter. 


The CHAMBERLAND-PASTEUR FILTER (show-rooms, &c., 
29 Queen Street, Cannon Street, E.C.) is a highly ingenious 
application of porous porcelain for purifying water. There 
seems no reason to think that the claims advanced for the 
excellence of this filter are exaggerated. The particular method 
of filtration was devised by Dr. Chamberland for Professor 
Pasteur, who, for the purposes of his scientific researches, 
required a filter to absolutely purify and sterilise the waters 
used by him in cultivating certain disease germs. Dr. Cham- 
berland has since extended his invention to make it applicable 
for all domestic, industrial, and other purposes. This invention 
has won for Dr. Chamberland the only award ever made by 
the Académie des Sciences in Paris. It has been adopted very 
universally on the Continent, and in this country received a 
gold medal at the Health Exhibition, and at the Inventions the 
only medal then awarded. The simplest form of the Pasteur 
filter consists of a tap which is fixed to a service pipe. To the 
mouth of the tap the apparatus is fixed, which contains the 
porcelain tube, resembling in form and shape a No. 4 candle. 
The porcelain tube being closed at one end the unfiltered water 
must percolate through the porcelain to gain the inside of the 
tube, in order to escape as pure water to the glass or other 
receptacle placed beneath the nozzle of the apparatus to catch 
it. On examination the porcelain tube will be found perfectly 
white and clean inside after use, while the outside is soiled 
with impure matter contained in the unfiltered water. The 
outside of one of the tubes used at the Agricultural Hall on 
examination was seen covered with a red oxidisation denoting 
the presence of iron. To clean the filtering tube is simple. It 
is only necessary to sponge it over. The porosity of the 
material is put down as amounting to no less than 500,000 pores 
per inch. 

Poulton & Son. 


Messrs. POULTON & SON, of the Adamantine Steam Brick 
Works, Reading, have a most creditable exhibit of ornamental 
bricks, brick enrichments, and silver-grey bricks. One side of 
the stand is an arched entrance constructed in brick, showing 
the adaptation of the materials. A pretty and ornamental effect 
characterises this little structure, and is suggestive of the tasteful 
work that can be produced by use of these materials. Any who 
may happen to be unacquainted with the brickwork of Messrs. 
Poulton & Son will do well to inspect their stand at the hall, 
and examine the ornamental display and specialities which, 
as may be gathered from what has been said, is so tasteful. 
Something quite out of the common is a cornice brick brought 
out and exhibited now for the first time. The ornament repre- 
sents a vine, from among the leaves of which bunches of grapes 
are seen, as also the stem of the vine following a gentle curve. 
This moulded work, at first sight, appears to be undercut, the 
moulding has come out so cleanly. This is but one sample out 
of many good designs. The bricks are stated to be made from 
carefully selected clays, which are strongly impregnated with 
iron and pure silica, and will stand an immense amount of 
pressure, and do not lose their colour on exposure to weather. 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., who has used Messrs. Poulton’s 
bricks, both silver-grey and red, for the most of the buildings 
he has erected in Reading and about that district, has pro- 
nounced them excellent. This, and testimonials from other 
architects, are given in a well got up design book and price list, 
which has several sheets showing a very varied collection of 
designs of moulded bricks and mitres, and enriched strings 
and mitres. Some of the red bricks are shown in the exhibit, 
with a hand-modelled rose spray in bold relief, the flower itself 
being light in colour. These, built in diamond fashion, may, 
with a little judgment, be introduced with much decorative 
effect. Among the mitre bricks, it may be added that internal 
mitre bricks are shown, such bricks being uncommon. 


J. Jopling. 
Mr. J. JopLinc, of 49 Finsbury Pavement, represents 
several well-known firms—such as Pickles & Son, of Hebden 


$$ 


Bridge, with wood-sawing machinery; J. & J. Howard, 
of Bedford, with tramway trucks suitable for quarries, &c. ; 
Bruce & Still, of Liverpool, the well-known galvanised roof 
firm; S. & J. Staple, of Stoke, owners of Douching and Ham 
Hill Stone Quarries ; T. & W. Adams, of Dawbridge, makers 
of builders’ carts, &c. The arrangements of these several 
exhibits, which were all prominent and well placed, reflect 
great credit on Mr. Jopling. 


W. Richardson & Co. 

The accompanying illustration shows a half span vinery or 
greenhouse 30 feet long and 14 feet wide. This structure has 
been erected in the hall as their exhibit by Messrs. W. 
RICHARDSON & Co., North of England Horticultural Works, 
Darlington. Such details as the glazing, of course, are omitted. 


The illustration shows Richardson’s patent system of ventilation, 
The back roof has short ventilators on the same system as the 
front. By moving a lever, the ventilating lights open simul- 
taneously and rise clear of the whole roof, and can be raised clear 
of the roof for ventilation from small fractions of an inch to 
several inches. When closed they form water-tight joints, The 
openings are 9 inches, and the glazed frames 13 inches wide. 
These frames or ventilators can be made in two parts, to open 
as a whole, or only in the upper half, and any frame can be 
thrown out of gear so as not to open with the rest. Bottom 
ventilation is provided by wood flaps the full length of the sides 
about eight inches wide. This admits air below the plant stage 
and just over the hot-water pipes. Among the other horti- 
cultural appliances shown is an improved portable garden 
frame, a very useful article, and in which ventilation is provided 
for in wet or stormy weather, 
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M. C. Duffy & Co. 

Messrs. M. C. Durry & SON, 66 Storks Road, S.E., have 
a very high-class exhibit, in which a prominent feature is the 
immovable “Acme” system of solid wood-block flooring (W. 
Duffy’s patent), which is deservedly prized where it has been 
laid. A very handsome feature of the exhibit is seen in the 
enclosure to the stand. The newels placed respectively at each 
corner of the stand have been much admired by architects and 
visitors generally. They are of walnut-wood and mahogany, 
the design being a fancy pattern throughout. They are com- 
posed of base with raised panels, the centres being studded and 
fluted ; the squares are raised on blocks and fitted with ornamental 
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brass lions’ heads, the whole finished off with well-designed cap. 
The treatment imparts lightness, while the desired effect of 
massiveness to harmonise with rich surroundings is retained, 
and these features are never altogether satisfactory, however 
otherwise excellent, if they are grand and heavy only. Two 
main principles characterise the immovable “ Acme” wood- 
block flooring of Messrs. Duffy & Son. As in a building there 
is foundation and superstructure, so in this system of flooring 
there is the substructure and the actual floor, each perfect in 
itself, but each contributing when united to form a solid and 
immovable wood floor. The system is designed to avoid all 


the faulty and weak points that experience has shown in regard 
of wood block flooring. The illustration will help to explain the 
system. In forming the floor, all the wood blocks are bonded 
firmly together by wood dowels of beechwood. A block has 
been specially put together, but not tightened up, to show this 
feature. Each block, moreover, has a >-shaped groove run- 
ning along the bottom edge of edge-block, the use of which will 
be explained further on. 

Then as to the substructure—a concrete and cement sub- 
stratum. Foundational blocks are built into this at intervals, to 
which are thoroughly secured the superposed flooring blocks 
or briquets, as an effectual safeguard against the disruption or 
upheaval of the flooring. Before the blocks are laid, they are 
dipped into a preservative adhesive composition while the latter 
is in a heated fluid or semi-fluid state, with which the under 
surface of each briquet becomes coated, and which enters into 
the >-shaped grooves, and makes a hard and fast joint between 
the flooring blocks and the cement and concrete substratum. 
The flooring exhibited shows the same careful workmanship 
and finish as it is laid in actual buildings. Every safeguard 
appears to be taken so that no shrinkage can ensue or dry rot 
set in. The herring-bone pattern is always satisfactory in 
appearance, but a very pretty contrast is shown where squares 
of walnut alternate with pitch pine. Among the works the 
firm has on hand are the post offices at Bradford and at 
Kilburn ; the National Provincial Bank of England, Aldersgate 
Street ; St. Bartholomew’s, Verney Road, Rotherhithe; the 
Girls’ Home, York House, Baker Street, W.; Alverstoke 
Church, Gosport ; the Hospital for Consumption at Ventnor, 
&c. They have also completed works at the post office, St. 
Albans; the Ladies’ College, Newnham Hall, Cambridge ; 
Welsh Church, Hammersmith ; Goodrich Road Board Schools, 
Dulwich; Great Eastern Railway, Stratford; warehouse, 
223 Regent Street ; Harrow Schools; Mission Hall, Settle Street, 
Commercial Road, E. 


A. Lewts & Co. 


Messrs. A. Lewis & Co., Packingham Works, Findon 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W., show a window-sash fastener. 
The merit of this capital and simple little window-fastener is 
that it cannot be opened from the outside by a knife or other 
instrument. The insertion of a knife, in fact, locks the fastener. 
In this window-fastener simplicity and efficiency are combined, 
the actual mechanism being no more elaborate than the most 
ordinary window hasp, while the cost is trifling. 
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A, J. Lely & Son. 

Messrs. A. J. LELY & SON, of Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, are here represented at the exhibition with their well- 
known pavement lights of all descriptions. Thelights are fixed 
on top of stand, and throw off a capital light, which proves their 
power as basement lights. The firm is rapidly rising into pro- 
minence on the strength of good work, which such exhibitions 
as that under notice will certainly popularise. An édition de 
luxe of catalogue has recently been issued by Messrs. L. J. 
Lely & Son, to which we would refer our readers for details as 
to numerous patterns and specialities. At another stand this 
firm, who combine the business of ironfounders, show some 


excellent stoves, grates, and ranges, which are well worth 
inspection. 


flarry Hunt. 

Mr. HARRY HUNT shows a large collection of his speciali- 
ties on the north side of the hall, besides what is seen in 
Avenue F. The “ Hygiene” ventilating hall stove, highly 
ornamental in character, is designed for warming and ventilat- 
ing entrance-halls of dwellings, and thereby equalising the 
temperature throughout the house. On inspection, the appa- 
ratus appears thoroughly suitable to fulfil the functions it is 
intended for, and the experience of those who have adopted 
the “ Hygiene” confirms this from a practical point of view. 
The stove appears to be one that requires little attention. It 
will burn any smokeless fuel, and is specially suitable for 
anthracite. When once it is lighted it will continue alight 
during the winter if required; it only requires to be supplied 
with fuel once in the day, and is inexpensive in the consump- 
tion of fuel. Many useful features have been introduced into 
the mechanism, and among them is a dust-flue which is brought 
into operation to carry the dust off instead of allowing it to 
escape within the house when the fire is being attended to. 
The outward appearance has been carefully studied as a work 
of decoration to be in harmony with surroundings. There are 
different sizes of this stove, to adapt it as an economical 
warmer for dwelling-houses, schools, churches, public buildings, 
&c. The “Argus” is a base burning stove like the Hygiene, 
and upon the principle of that stove. The design is by artists 
of standing, modelled in clay. The new continuous school- 
room stoves are also of modern artistic design. The new 
church-heater is designed for supplying large quantities of 
pure air at any temperature. It is a continuous burner, 
regulated and worked in a similar manner as the hygiene. 


The heat from the fire acts upon a strong steel plate dome- 
shape radiator, over which surface the air passes and becomes 
warmed, This steel radiator is so planned that it cannot 
become red hot to overheat the air, and being of a ductile 
material is impervious to smoke or gases from the fire and is 
not subject to crack. 


Henry Bassant & Son. 

Messrs. HENRY BASSANT & SON, of the West London 
Parquet Flooring Manufactory, 18 Wells Mews, Wells Street, 
W., show a handsome collection of parquet floors and borders. 
Attention should be especially called to the teak-wood floor, of 
which nearly twenty handsome patterns are shown. Weunder- 
stand Messrs. Bassant & Son are doing as much business in 
the teak floor now as in the oak. There is no question of the 
value of teak wood as an imperishable wood under all circum- 
stances, and for parquet flooring it is particularly suitable, 
wearing as it does even better than oak, and, as regards the 
look, some prefer it to oak. This, however, is a matter of taste. 
It will be seen by the whole exhibit what good designs can be 
produced with these materials in combination with other woods. 
For instance, with teak, oak is introduced, oak and ebony, oak 
and sycamore, and so introduced as to form a variety of good 
designs. The borders with chain pattern, these being a com- 
bination of oak and ebony with teak, and sycamore with teak, 
are very good, and produce a light and cheerful effect. A 
border of striking appearance combines walnut with oak and 
ebony. Mahogany also is employed in some of the combina- 
tion patterns with good effect. Oak parquetry, pure and simple, 
is always pleasing, and what is shown here bears its own wit- 
ness to the assertion. The use of oak by itself produces an 
effect that is peculiar to this material alone, an effect of beauty 
and simplicity, or, to use the words of an old phrase, that of 
beauty unadorned. Notice should not be omitted of a good 
design obtained in a border of pollard oak. Before concluding, 
it may be mentioned that the firm are laying their teak-wood 
parquet floor in four of the wards of the new lying-in hospital, 
Marylebone. 


Engert & Rolfe. 

Messrs. ENGERT & ROLFE, Felt Works, Barchester Street, 
Poplar New Town, E., show model roofs illustrating various 
uses of felts and methods of applying them, and also brick- 
work set in a cistern of water, showing the mode of application 
and utility of fibrous asphalte as an anti-damp course in walls. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSHAW’S 
~ LIMMER_ ASPHALTE.” 


Messrs. BRADSHAW ¢& CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
“LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ at low rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 
part of. the United Kingdom. 

EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words 
“BRADSHAW é CO.”’ 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, éc., is particularly called to the fact that the “LIMMER ASPHALTE ”’ is especially 
suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, éc., where water-tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes 
OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” 

have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & C0.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF ‘“‘ LIMMER ASPHALTE ” FOOTWAYS 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 
application to:— 


BRISTOL.........- art St. Philip’s Marsh. READING .............. Caversham Road. 
ere]: 1 Ue 2 Basin Head. DEBEINe io SU 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA .........-.-- Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 


Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
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HI. & G. Edwards. 


Messrs. H. & G. EDWARDS, 84 High Street, Camden Town, 
N.W., show a very extensive assortment of school furniture 
which includes every article apparently that can be desired or 
wanted for school purposes. School desks of every description 
are shown, folding, reversible, &c. A new improved folding 
school desk and form illustrated is shown for the first time. It 
acts as desk and seat, or seat with back only as required. Two 
placed together form a good table desk. The new reversible 
desks have been fitted up at the Polytechnic. This desk is a 
school desk and form, or seat with back. The iron elbow 
reversible desk forms a comfortable bench with back for the 


sitter. The reading flap desk (dual), the Clark automatic seat 
desk (adopted by the London School Board), the President 
single desk with sliding box desk, the Victoria single desk with 
turn-up seat, have all their special suitability. The Empress 
single (box) desk with rising flap for reading desk, and rising 
seat, and the Excelsior single desk with book-shelf under, and 
rising flap and rising seat, are shown for the first time. The 
patent screw desks, useful for forming an impromptu class- 
room, are shown. The screen slides up from the back of 
seat when required to convert the open class into the impromptu 


class-room. The ink well Tidy is new. Two wooden sliding 
trays perforated with well holes are provided to contain the ink 
wells out of school hours. Below this compartment the ink 
cans are accommodated, and a drawer below that again contains 
the pens, &c. The Tidy is set on castors, and can be wheeled 
easily round the school. Blackboards, needlework boards, 
tonic sol-fa boards, and combination boards, such as reading 
and spelling stands, with loose letters with blackboard at the 
back, also little museum cabinets for school purposes containing 
about 350 specimens. It would take, however, far too long to 
enumerate all the educational appliances of this very exhaustive 
exhibit. 
Electric Paint Remover Company. 

The ELECTRIC PAINT REMOVER COMPANY have at their 
stand, No. 9, Avenue A, the electric paint remover, electric 
washing powder, soluble silicates, disinfecting fluids, boiler 
fluids, &c. The electric paint remover is for removing old 
paint, varnish, grease, tar, and gilt or wall-papers, &c., from 
wood, stone, iron, glass, marble, &c. . The soluble silicates are - 
used for cleaning, protecting, and preserving stone, brick, wood, 
and constructive materials generally. The deodorising com- 
pounds are for water and gases for rapid chemical action. 
Boiler fluids are for preventing incrustation. There are also 
alkaline carbonates and hydrates for ready production of strong 
caustic solutions. An enamel paint, siccatiff brilliant, to cure 
damp walls, is for drying on any surface in any weather in 
twenty minutes’ time. Liquid metal polish, special paints, 
driers, and lubricating oils are also included in this exhibit. 


FHlall’s Patent Hanging Tiles. 


Hall’s patent hanging tiles, manufactured by Messrs. JOSEPH 
CLIFF & SONs, of Wortley, near Leeds, areshown. It may not 
be amiss, even though the Hall’s hanging tiles are so familiar 
and so generally used, to say that the hanging tiles are secured 
by nails to battens or rough boarding, and on the face of walls 
by nails driven into the joints of brickwork, the tiles being made 
to course with brickwork. They can also be fixed to iron and 
concrete fireproof construction. The hanging tiles are par- 
ticularly useful for facing both old and new walls and parti- 
tions in courts, areas, or corridors requiring light, or for shops, 
dairies, stables, and as lining for baths, subways, &c. An 
ornamental effect can be obtained where required by use of the 
tiles, as the surfaces of the tiles can be decorated in patterns of 
various colours, either stamped or in relief. For ordinary uses 


WINCH BROTHERS, — 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


MANTELS : 


to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 


and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effec s, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 


ART 
OVERMANTELS, 


IMPERISHABLE-—INEXPENSIVE. 
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Se 
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All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Galleris daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 
eap onsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


For WALLS and FLOORS 


(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 
Wood-joint Pieces, Plugs, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., success- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 


Extensively used by Leading Architects and Contractors for 
several years past. H.M. War Department, &c. 
NorTe.—These fixings take and RETAIN nails equal to wood. 
They never burn, decay, shiink, nor become loose, and will carry 
any weight that can be put upon them in a building. References 
and particulars free. 


WRIGHT & CO, 


3 Westminster Chambers. Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants ; and at Carnforth, Lancs, 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For allkinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 
Ashlaring. Pillars. Columns. Archways, Steps, Sills, Larders, and 
Hearths ; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &c. 

Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases. Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 

Local Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
Paving, Channelling, Pitching, &c. 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 


We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity tor Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
indsor Castle. 


Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 


Naphill, High Wycombe.!: 


IN PLAIN COLOURS OR VARIEGATED, 
‘SSZIS SNOINVA SQVW ONV 


YATES, HAYWOOD & CO, 


AND THE ROTHERHAM FOUNDRY COMPANY, LD. 


95 UPPER THAMES ST., 
LONDON. 


EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS AS ABOVE. 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical tnstrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 2 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrum ients of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
tate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
a8 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


H. MABEY, 
SCULPTOR, 
MODELLER, CARVER, &c. 


Invites the attention of Architects and others to an exten. 

sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and External 

Plaster, Fibrous Plaster, or Cement Decoration, for Build 
ings in all Styles. 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING AND CARVING, 


CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE. 
WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 


CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 
&e., &c. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 


1, la & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 


WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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the tiles may be procured glazed white or any other colour. 
Among many buildings or institutions where the hanging tiles 
have been used are the following:—The Army and Navy 
Hotel; Drapers’ Hall; Art Galleries, Piccadilly; British 
Museum ; H.M. Post Office; H.M. Office of Works ; Stations 
of Inner Circle Railway; the Criterion; the Palsgrave; 
Auction Mart Restaurant; the Polytechnic; Messrs. Spottis- 
woode’s ; Messrs. Rylands’; Foster, Porter & Co.; Maple’s ; 
and other warehouses. Mansions—-At Tring Park; Halton, 
near Tring ; Croydon ; Woodford ; Sevenoaks ; in Grosvenor 
and Hanover Squares, Welbeck Street, &c. Offices—Fen- 
church Street Avenue; Billiter Square; Royal Exchange 
Assurance, Piccadilly ; Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane; 
Laurence Pountney Lane, &c. 


F. D. Wright. 

Mr. J. D. WRIGHT, of 4 Lupus Street, S.W., shows the 
‘Climax ” smoke preventative chimney-pot and ventilator, of 
which he is the patentee and sole manufacturer. It is of an 
helixicon form from the base. The base is constructed so as to 
concentrate the whole of the heat of the chimney towards the 
apex or neck, and thus prevent the cold air from passing down. 
A band commences from the base, with apertures or openings 
extending round the whole surface towards the head. The head 
is a crown, and has openings vertical, leaving segmental sides 
between each space; the internal surfaces of the segmental 
sides are opposite, and in unison with each other. As a 
ventilator it has an inverted crown, over-lapping the vertical 
openings of the erect crown surmounted with an ornamental 
double cone. The principle is stated to be the result of twelve 
years’ study in order to obtain the most simple and effective 
ventilator possible. Besides its uses for buildings a small 
apparatus with perforated top is made for ventilation of green- 
houses and the like, sewers and water closets. 


Flenry Wilkerson. 

Mr. HENRY WILKERSON, Leighton Buzzard, Beds, exhibits 
specimens of the celebrated Bragnam red bricks, which were 
so popular during the last century. The leading advantage 
claimed for these bricks is that they are free from lime. 
clay from which they are made lies immediately above the 
green sand. ‘The colour is what we should term a brown-red, 


but they have a cheerful appearance, are of excellent quality, | 


and are made in the moulded form to any pattern required. 


The 
improved double-chamber syphon water waste-preventer, with. 
| silent supply, for flushing closets, urinals, &c., and specially 


James Adanmts. 

Mr. JAMES ADAMS, 21 Union Street, Borough, S.E., shows 
a patent silent door-closer and door-siop combined—the 
“ slave “—that closes doors quickly and silently, and which keeps 
the door open when beyond the right angle. An improved 
patent double-action spring hinge is also shown, silent, regu- 
lating, and adjustable, compensating in action, and retaining 
the door fast in position when closed. Full-sized models are: 
set up, with glass-panelled doors, to show the accurate working. 
of the hinges in practice. The hinges are, moreover, con- 
structed to carry doors of the most massive description, and 
doors of great width. 


Brazier & Soit. 


Messrs. BRAZIER & SON, 106 Blackfriars Road, S.E., show 
their patent direct-action water-closet. A well-distributed flush 
of two gallons of water is forced over the whole surface of the 
pan, meeting at the front to drive the contents of the pan at 
once into the drains. A residuum of water stops at its level, 
forming a water seal of 1} inch. The trap is ventilated at its 
highest point with a 14-inch or 2-inch pipe. This arrangement 
should effectually serve, as we are told it does serve, to prevent 
gases remaining near the trap or entering the house. There is 
no metalwork, nor are there any valves, all of which is advan- 
tageous. It is quite easy to imagine that the closet is cleanly 
and healthy, simple and effective in working, and also durable. 
This closet, as well as the one next to be mentioned, can he 
served by any water waste-preventer. The firm are sending 
out these closets, we understand, as fast as they can be made. 
The patent self-acting aromatic and deodorising water-closet is, 
we may say, exactly similar in the main principle, but differs in 
detail. There is in this a chamber for camphor and lime. The 
connection between trap and chambers causes the water to. 
be charged with lime and impregnated with camphor. Self- 
trapped flushing-rim Bedford urinals are shown. In these. 
clean water remains after flushing, and they are adapted for 
places where they might receive little attention or have to look 
after themselves. There is also Messrs. Brazier & Son’s valve- 
less syphon water waste-preventer cistern. In this there are 
no leathers, valves, or joints, except a ball valve. Also their 


suited for the deodorising and aromatic water-closet before 
mentioned. 


HAYWARD’S PATENT 


“SEMI-PRISM” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


-o 


For Lighting and 
Basements, Underground 
Cellars, pe) Apartments. 


Ey 


“UNDERGROUND FLOOR. 


Basements can be made valuable Business Premises by using Hayward’s Patent “Semi-Prism” Pavement Lights. 


EXTRACT FROM “THE BUILDER.” 
MARSHALL & SNELGROVE'S NEW PREMISES.—The Basement, 12 feet high, extends under the Pavement, and is lighted from below 
the Stall-plates, and by Hayward’s Patent ‘‘Semi-Prism’’ Pavement Lights, throwing Daylight back 30 feet, thus enabling the 
space to be used for counting-house and other general requirements. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Estimates on application. 


WORKS: UNION STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E. 
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Geary & Walker. 

An improved system of wood-block flooring has recently 
been introduced by Messrs. GEARY & WALKER, of 24 Charing 
Cross, London, and 7 John Dalton Street, Manchester. The 
distinguishing feature of the patent—which will be known as 
‘*Geary’s improved patent ‘Invincible’ system of wood-block 
flooring ”—is that each block forming the flooring is firmly 
keyed to the substructure by means of metal keys, which are 
dovetailed into the under sides of the blocks, the other extremi- 
ties of these keys being embedded in a specially-prepared 
mastic, the latter acting not only as a damp-proof course and a 
preservative against dry-rot, but also as a floating to the con- 
crete foundation, thus rendering the usual cement-finished 
surface unnecessary. Reference to the illustration here given 
will make this clear. This system presents features which are 
not possessed by any other yet introduced, as by this method 
each block is keyed independently of its neighbour to the sub- 


structure. An additional key is also formed by means’ of the 
>-grooves (first introduced, it is said, by Messrs. Geary & 
Walker), which traverse the sides of the blocks as shown in 
the illustration : the mastic being forced into these grooves, 
thereby binding the blocks to each other and to the concrete 
foundation. The grooves also prevent the mastic working to 
the top of the blocks, and enable perfectly close joints to be 
obtained. As the mastic on which the blocks are bedded is 
strongly adhesive, a third agency thus assists in constituting a 
thoroughly solid and immovable flooring, calculated to with- 
stand whatever traffic may be passed over it, without disturbing 
the blocks. This forms an admirable flooring for warehouses, 
basements, railway-station waiting-rooms and. offices, hospitals, 
churches, mansions, schools, and public buildings generally. 
Messrs. Geary & Walker employ a new form of machine for 
preparing the blocks, insuring mathematical accuracy in size, 
and, consequently, perfect joints when laid. This firm have a 


speciality in oak and darkened oak block-flooring which, we 
understand, has been extensively laid in places where parquet, 
tile, or mosaic floorings are often laid, the advantages being its 
noiselessness, solidity, and warmth. 


Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Company, Limited. 


The Exhibition would not have been complete without the 
presence of MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. The 
appliances of the Company have been appreciated under those 
circumstances and in positions or localities where the need for 
such a system. long existed before it was imagined that a’ 
system designed exactly to meet the want would be devised.’ 
Among the models at this stand is one showing how an upstairs 
earth closet can be attended to from the ground without the 
attendant at any time entering the house. Another model 
shows a downstairs closet that is attended to from the side or 
from the back. An interesting model also shows a group of 
closets for schools. This is a most cleverly arranged plan in. 
every respect, and not the least in the mode in which the ser- 
vice is arranged for. A variety of the earth closet apparatus is 
shown, ranging gradually from such as are destined for rough 
use to higher class ones, with better fittings for other than, 
common uses, as, for instance, those designed as commodes for” 
bath-room, dressing. room, bedroom, &c. i 


HHumpherson & Co. 


Messrs. HUMPHERSON & Co., King’s’ Road, Chelsea,: 
sanitary engineers and plumbers, show some good and cheap’ 
waterclosets, and their patent syphon cistern and water-waste 
preventer. We have already described this cistern and leading, 
specialities of this firm, all of which are again exhibited: at: this: 
exhibition. One of the closets, heretofore described by us, 
is named the “ Beaufort,” and is shown on the present occasion; 
in an improved form, viz., as a combination. closet, enclosed in. 
an ornamental ceramic case, forming watercloset, urinal, and 
slop-sink, and is the cheapest one of its kind in the market. An 
addition to the firm’s usual exhibit is added in the form of 
some highly creditable plumber’s work, and hand- wrought sheet, 
lead ornaments. The central figure. in this group is a bold. 
dome-shaped. finial of large proportions, and there are several. 
good. rain-water heads, and their continuations of drawn lead 
pipe. So far as the ornamental lead work is concerned, it is 
the only exhibit in the. exhibition of its kind, ane? isa welcome 
addition to the other exhibits. v 


SHOP FRONTS, HARDWOOD JOINERY 


BANK, OFFICE AND 


MUSEUM FITTINGS. 


SHOW 


POR ATi, “ERAT eS» AN oi ee eee 


LIBRARY CASES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


é&c., 


CASES, 


80-84 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON 


Telegrams, ‘‘SAGE,” London. 
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Nettlefold & Son. 


Messrs. NETTLEFOLD & SON, of High Holborn, show a 
most ingenious sash fastener, which cannot be opened from 
the outside by any burglar’s tools yet invented, while at the 
same time the action is so simple that, in the event of fire, there 
is no greater difficulty in opening the fastener than the most 
ordinary one in use. 


Chambers, Monnery & Co. 


Messrs. CHAMBERS, MONNERY & Co., Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C., occupy a considerable area in the arcade, 
which they have filled with a varied assortment of ironmongery, 
amongst which may be noticed a few specialities. Their 
patent wall ties (Monnery’s patent) are, as usual, a prominent 
object, and they show some small, compact little kitcheners, 
requiring no setting, that are a multum in parvo. The ex- 
hibit is made very attractive by a variety of register grates 
and iron mantelpieces, the latter painted in different colours. 
The builders’ ironmongery exhibited is of a varied character, 
and includes steel and other nails, locks of all kinds, and lock 
furniture, American and Canadian latches, &c, This notice 
would not be complete without a word on one or two of the 
several new features shown, one of which is anew range, a 
patent smoke consuming portable cooking range with slow or 
quick combustion, open or closed fire, &c., and thorough cure 
for smoky chimneys. The “ Unique” is a handsome fire-grate 
(set in beautiful rouge royal marble, capitally worked by the 
firm). This is only lately brought out and moderate in price. 
The room receives all the heat from this grate, none of the heat 
being wasted. The square register and Bishopsgate interior 
excellent fire-grates are also perfect cures for smoke, there being 
no down draught. The cast-iron mantels and over-mantels 
have been particularly and most deservedly admired. Entirely 
of cast iron, one is shown hand-painted, and another shows 
panels in copper bronze with raised floral design in varied tints 
of bronzing. The whole is characterised by fine taste and 
absence of gaudiness. 


Reeve, Ratcliff & Co. 

Messrs. REEVE, RATCLIFF & Co., Sanitary Engineers, 
1o Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., have on view several 
specimens of their patent “ Cosy” smoke condensing and venti- 
lating grate, one of which is in action, and is the most cheerful 
fire in the building. We recently gave a detailed description of 
this grate, one of its leading points being that it is constructed 
with a filter or “respirator,” fixed at the back of the fire-basket 
close to the throat of the chimney. This filter is composed of 
asbestos lumps closely packed in a chamber provided for them, 
through which all the products of combustion have to pass 
before entering the chimney. As the asbestos becomes red-hot 
quickly, the smoke and gases from the fuel are turned into 
flame, and perfect combustion is thereby attained. But the 
ventilating feature of the “Cosy” grate is also a speciality, 
for by syphonic action the vitiated air from a room is 
drawn from it at a point near the ceiling, and passed 
through the fire ere it enters the chimney. Messrs. Reeve 
& Ratcliff also exhibit some interesting models con- 
nected with the purification of sewer gas, and for detecting 
the same. The patentees’ ideas embrace a somewhat new 
departure from orthodox notions, but as the subject requires 
more explanation than we can at present devote to it, we pro- 
pose to return to it at an early date, when by means of illustra- 
tions we can describe the entire invention. 


Bristol Wagon Works Co., Limited. 

The BRISTOL WAGON WorKS Co., LIMITED, Bristol, have 
sent some excellent carts suitable for the building trade. One 
of these is a London-pattern builder’s. cart with high wheels, 
another is a London timber-trolly to carry a standard of deals, 
and atimber-cart to cacry half a standard. Then we have a 
slate-cart with a patent tipping arrangement for taking weight 
off the horse’s back, and powerful brakes on each wheel, and a 
patent screw tip cart with patent brake. It is almost unneces- 
sary to add that these vehicles-are made and finished in a 
manner worthy of the reputation of this well-known firm. 


The N.P. Wood Mouldings. 

The manufacturers of the N.P. wood mouldings are well 
represented by a very interesting exhibit. This speciality in 
mouldings is applied to a rich mantel and over-mantel in black 
walnut, and also mantel in dark oak, which are both excellent 
specimens of work. The carving is particularly short and 
clean and deep, accomplished by machinery, as opposed to 
dressed and embossed moulding work, which is very artificial 
and of stout wear. This is the distinct advantage of the firm’s 
work, which is durable. Thoroughly seasoned and dry wood is 
used, which is a great consideration. The designs are of the 
very best description, and thoroughly suitable for architectural 
requirements. The exhibit, indeed, is quite recherché, and 
should be very favourably inspected. 


Patent Victoria Stone Company. 

The PATENT VICTORIA STONE COMPANY, of 283A Kings- 
land Road, E., exhibit the Victoria stone in a suggestive form, 
described as a flight of steps, with landing, and coping ranips. 
This is a modest description of the exhibit, the flight of steps, 
&c., constituting part of a handsomely-designed whole, about 
which are grouped specimens of the various uses for which the 
Victoria stone is so suitable. The Company have also a sample 
of the Victoria stone which has done duty for five years, and 
the daily traffic over which was computed to be 79,048 persons. 
The signs of wear and tear were certainly not apparent, so that, 
judging from the sample, this material must be practically in- 
destructible. The samples exhibited show a bust, Roman, 
Egyptian, and other vases, fluted pedestals, balustrading, &c., 
&c., all of Victoria stone. This material is used also for pur- 
poses of sinks and the like. The Victoria stone is in fact 
valuable for many purposes, and its use as paving is well known, 
for cattle troughs, sinks, cisterns, caps, sills, &c. The awards 
received by the Company include gold medal at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 1884, the only medal 
for artificial stone at the Health Exhibition, gold medal at the 
Alexandra Palace, 1885, &c. The tensile strain of Victoria 
stone appears now to have reached the figure of 1,125 lbs. per 
square inch. It has been used about sixteen yeais asa paving 
material, upwards of 90,090 miles of footways having, it is com- 
puted, been paved with it. 


EL & F. M. Verity. 

Messrs. E. & J. M. VERITY, 98 High Holborn, W.C., have a 
stand devoted to the display of their patent fanlight openers 
and other window appliances, which have been mentioned by us 
on other occasions. Their sash-openers are amongst the most 
simple and effective in the market, and are coming into exten- 
sive use. At another stand on the south side of the hall, 
Messrs. Verity exhibit a new grate, called the “ Eclat,” of their 
invention. The construction of this grate is based on an idea 
suggested some years since by Sir William Armstrong, which 
was to project the fire bars with the front well forward in ad- 
vance of the chimney breast, with the object of radiating out- 
wards the heat taken up by the “front” in place of into the 
chimney flue, and to utilise the warm surface of the projecting 
faience for heating the air contents of the room. The grate is 
made with a double flue; the one giving access to the chimney 
in the usual way, and the other, a perforated one, through the 
fire back, which is formed at an angle projecting into, instead 
of from the room. By means of a knob in the front of the grate, 
which opens or closes either of the flues, direct access is gained 
to the chimney, or the products of combustion are passed 
through the perforated back to the chimney. This latter 
action considerably minimises the smoke, and a quick draught 
or slow combustion is produced at will. As seen in action at 
the Agricultural Hall, the grate appears to answer the object of 
its inventors remarkably well. 


Howard & Haig. 

Messrs. HowarRD & HalcG, 97 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
show a collection of electrical appliances for domestic use, and 
among these, their latest new automatic indicating press buttons. 
This contrivance is designed to reduce the cost of fitting electric 
bells in small houses by rendering a separate indicator unneces- 
sary, and also to save the trouble of going to look at an in- 
dicator, the indication being numerical. A full description of 
this useful patent was given in Zhe Architect of March 19, so 
that it is not necessary to describe the apparatus further. A 
thermometer is also shown for placing in glass-houses, which 
should be useful to lovers of horticulture. [f the temperature 
is not wished to rise beyond a certain degree,.a wire passed 
into the thermometer is adjusted to that degree. The mercury 
cannot then rise beyond the required temperature without 
sounding an alarm. The alarm would, of course, be fixed where 
most likely to attract attention at once; in the dwelling-house 
itself in most cases. ay 


Blackman Air-propeller Ventilating Company, Limited, 

The BLACKMAN AIR-PROPELLER VENTILATING COMPANY, 
Limited, Fore Street, E.C., exhibit their patent apparatus for 
the displacement of large masses of air. This invention has 
been mentioned by us on former occasions, and it is especially 
adapted for cooling and drying in manufacturing industries 
requiring such assistance. It requires but little power to drive 
it, and is made in sizes suitable for the largest factories or 
sufficiently small for a dining-room of good proportions. 


E.S. Hindley. 

Mr. E. S. HINDLEY, Bourton, Dorset, shows several of the 
compact neatly-made vertical engines of which he has made a 
speciality for many years past. They range from 1} to Io- 
horse. power, and are very suitable for builders, contractors, &e. 
Mr. Hindley also exhibits some well-made saw benches. for 
hand or steam power that will well bear inspection. 
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F. T. Pennycook & Co. 

Messrs. J. T. PENNYCOOK & Co, show the Pennycook’s 
patent “ Universal” self-sustaining fanlight openers, a useful 
apparatus for windows, seeing that in many schools, churches, 
hospitals, halls, banks, &c., the upper sashes of windows only 
open by having hinges at the bottom or hung on sash centres. 
This patent opener enables one to dispense with cord and pulley 
arrangement or any other similar make-shift contrivance, and 
the sash can be opened with the greatest ease by anyone, even 
against a strong wind. By withdrawing or inserting a lever 
handle the sash is locked or released, and is thus self-sustaining. 
By the system a series of sashes or casements can be made to 
open at once either in whole or in part. The patent system of 
glazing without putty obtained the highest award, a silver 
medal, at the International Exhibition, London, 1885. The 
‘system is that patented by Mr. J. D. Mackenzie, C.E, of Glas- 
gow, and adopted by the British Patent Glazing Company, and 


‘is specially intended for the roofs of railway stations, dock, 
mill, and goods sheds, and is suitable for greenhouses, conser- 
vatories, winter gardens, &c. The glazing bar, or sashbar is 
a composite, and formed from solid malleable iron of a T form 
inverted, having the cross web rolled into a U shape, thus 
forming gutters on each side of the vertical part of the bar, for 
carrying off any moisture or condensation. ‘The iron is coated 
with a good anti-corrosive paint, or a bituminous substance, if 
desired, after which it is enveloped in sheet lead or other 
soft ductile metal or alloy, the top only being uncovered. 
The composite bars are fixed at convenient distances apart ; 
the glass is laid upon the soft metal, which acts as a cushion to 
prevent breakage through shocks or vibration ; the upstanding 
strips of soft metal which enclose the vertical portion of the T 
are then folded down over the glass, thus securing it. By this 
also a complete allowance is afforded for the various expansions 
of the several materials, the glass of course being cut to allow 
for this. Lightning conductors, vanes, finials, &c, are also 
branches of business conducted by Messrs. Pennycook & Co. 
Eck, Callow & Co. ‘ 

Messrs. Eck, CALLOW & Co., 11 Clerkenwell Green, E.C., 
exhibit samples of electrical apparatus, electric bell fittings, &c. 
Among the electric bells the “ Reliable” is a 3-inch bell fitted 
inteak case. This is designed as a bell which shall be good as 
well as cheap. The new patent continuous relay, in case, shown, 
is designed to replace levers for continuous ringer bells, enabling 
a bell of any size to be immediately converted into a continuous 
ringing bell. This is useful, especially for alarm purposes. The 
universal tester exhibited is specially designed for telephon>, 
telegraph, electric light, and electric bell-fitters. There is also 
‘the automatic fre alarm (Brown & Saunder’s), Harrison’s patent 
burglar and fire alarms, &c. The pendulum indicator and 
ordinary flag indicator are shown. The pendulum indicators 
require no replacement, as the pendulum flig ceases to vibrate 
after a period of from one to four minutes. Fancy wood or 
cabinet work is shown for ordinary or scientific purposes, as 
made for the electrical appliances as manufactu-ed by Frederick 
Young & Co., 11 Clerkenwell Green. ; 


Lsaac Sumsion. 

Mr. Isaac SUMSION, Bath, shows specimens of Monk’s 
Park stone in worked finial, an excellent stone when dry, and 
suitable for interior as well as exterior work ; Box Ground 
‘stone In a worked cornice, suitable for exterior work ; Combe 


Down stone in a worked door jamb, and corbel in Farleigh 
Down stone suitable for interior work. 


Milton Syer. 

Mr. MILTON SyER, ot Rye Lane, Peckham, has a very com- 
pact stand, the chief feature of which is his patent ‘* Waste-not ” 
closet, which seems one of the best things in the exhibition for 
neatness and economy. Mr. Syer is well known for his sanitary 
Specialities, of which he shows several to advantage. 


Lolus Waterspray Co. 

The EOLUS WATERSPRAY COMPANY’S stand occupies the 
centre of the hall, and is a very effective display of their system 
of heating and ventilating. An Eolus and Gill stove as applied 
to heating and inlet ventilation of churches is shown, in con- 
junction with which is the Eolus exhaust roof-ventilator for 
extracting the vitiated air. A system of warming and cooling 
and exhaust ventilation used in police-cells, also with Eolus and 
Gill stove, comes next, and is well worthy of attention. The 
firm claim for the Eolus a heating and cooling capacity over 
any extent of area, and exhibit illustrations of large buildings, 
such as the registering-room of the General Post Office, where 
it has been successfully applied. 


Coe & Smith. 

Messrs. COE & SMITH, of 11 Denmark Street, Soho, W.C., 
manufacturers of mechanical and electrical bells, indicators, 
speaking tubes, and fittings, have a well-arranged assortment of 
their wares. Progress has been rapid in adapting electricity to 
serve practical needs. It is an active servant that does not 
loiter in its duties, and hence its services are coming every day 
more and more into requisition, and it is not astonishing that it 
forms now an important branch of industry. Messrs. Coe & 
Smith show a speciality in Smith’s patent pulls and pushes for 
electrical bells, that dispenses with the spring crank hitherto 
used by bell-fitters, &c. One is a combined pull or push—this, 
we believe, is a novelty—with acorn or pear-shaped presselle or 
pull, for bedrooms and invalids, that acts equally well with any 
direction of pull. Another is a pull with loose swinging handle 
dependent on the bell wires ; also there is a pull with polished 
brass bracket or bend, fitted with a stiff ebony handle, from 
which the wires receive no strain. Lastly, the patent is used as 
a drop or bridle pull for outside entrance doors, to supersede 
the rod and chain pendant pulls in ordinary use for entrance 
doors and exposed positions. With this pull the wires receive 
no strain, and so cannot get injured. Acup and ball movement 
allows the handle to swing freely. The patent bridle pull dis- 
penses with the two cranks ordinarily used for rod and chain 
pendant or bridle pull for electrical bells. These novelties will 
be found of much use. 


Kinnear Gas-Burner Company. 

Kinnear’s patent gas-burners are exhibited by the Company 
bearing that name, of Finsbury Pavement, E.C. The great 
value of this invention consists in the burner being (as the 
Company term it) self-lighting, but in reality it is never extin- 
guished at all, for when turned off a minute blue flame is left by 
its side, shielded by a small globular metal or porcelain bulb, 
and on turning the tap again this flame re-lights the main 
burner. These burners are a great safeguard, as in the event 
of gas being turned off at the main, and any of the taps of the 
burners being neglected, they are secure against escape of gas, 
and this, as is often experienced, is one of the greatest dangers 
attendant upon the burning of gas. Kinnear’s burners are 
made also with an automatic governor, regulating the supply of 
gas to it. They exhibit in addition a new patent frameless and 
shadowless billiard shade of a highly commendable character. 


Williams & Co. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS & Co., metal workers, Lillie Bridge Works, 
West Brompton, S.W., have an attractive erection composed of 
a variety of their patent steel casements, arranged that they 
may be hung to open inwards or outwards, at the sill or head, 
the plane of glass and the sight-line being in all cases*the same, 
the glass in small sections being secured by moulded metal 
fillets instead of putty. Apart from the frames being made of 
steel, the section is of such a form that when closed they are 
rendered rain, wind, and dust-proof, an advantage of great 
moment in a casement. The strength, too, is such that the 
frames are not likely to sag or twist, less light is obscured than 
by any others, and they can be easily made as large as 
three feet. No two of the casements shown are glazed alike, 
and the combinations of different kinds of glass are very 
effective, and reflect great credit on the firm. There are 
mixtures of ribbed and clear glass, subdued glass, bullseyes in 
plain glass, and one composed entirely of bullseyes. They are 
the prettiest set of casements we remember to have seen. 


Thomas Free & Sons. 


Messrs. THOMAS FREE & SONS, Naphill, High Wycombe, 
show an interesting collection of samples of blue pennant stone, 
with some specimens also of Wycombe stone. The stone can 
be supplied as required in slab or block. It is particularly 
suitable for street work, and it is also used for setts. Some fine 
monumental work, &c., is shown, and also two very ornamental 
entrance pillars. 


Charles Gay Roberts. é f 
Mr. CHARLES GAY ROBERTS, Haslemere, shows his patent 
automatic rain-water separator. Several improvements have 


been made in this, which we shall refer to in a future number 
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G. Wright & Co. 


Messrs. GEORGE WRIGHT & Co., of Rotherham, and 155 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., have a very handsome exhibit of 
stove grates and mantels, kitchen ranges, iron grates, and 
general ornamental ironfoundry. The interchangeable grate, 


exhibits comprise theodolites, architects’ and builders’ levels, 


' T squares, angles and curves, some fine cases of mathematical 


slow-combustion, or ordinary fire at will, as well as the well- | 


known patent bi-valve, slow or fast-combustion at will, are great 
improvements. The grates are excellent specimens of Messrs. 
George Wright & Co.’s well-known work. The brass and 
bronzework from the firm’s foundry at Rotherham is of the 


highest finish and design, and the selection of mantels to | 


correspond is in perfect taste. The firm’s cast-iron mantels, in 


imitation of woodwork and in various designs, have a very | 


delicate casting and finish. Carved wood and inlaid mantels 
and overmantels, marble and wood chimneypieces in all qualities 
and in the best materials are well represented. Kitchen ranges 


of all descriptions occupy one side of Messrs. George Wright | 


& Co.’s exhibit, of which it is sufficient to say that they are of 
the firm’s usual high-class style of work. Specimens of railings 
and grates and general architectural ironwork were also con- 
spicuous for excellence. Messrs. G. Wright & Co. have certainly 
an admirable exhibit, and great credit is due to them for 
a display of such merit. 


Turner Brothers. 


The “ Hercules” gas engine is shown by Messrs. TURNER 
Bros., St. Albans, Herts. It is of the vertical type, clean and 
neatly made, compact, economical, and reliable. It is specially 
adapted for small powers and is devoid of springs, levers, and 
small parts to get out of order. It can be started quickly, pro- 
duces no noise at the end of the exhaust pipe, and an impulse 
is given to the crank shaft every revolution. The well-known 
abilities of Mr. Turner, senr., the inventor of the ‘‘ Hercules” 
engine, as an engineer, is a guarantee for the workmanship 
and finish of the machine. 


W. F. Stanley. 


Mr. W. F. STANLEY, Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C., sends 
a well-filled case of mathematical and surveying instruments, 
but as he had no attendant at the stand we are unable to call 
attention in detail to any of the specialities exhibited. It is 
perhaps sufficient to say that the articles displayed appear to be 
of that high order of finish for which the firm is noted. The 


BRYANT, POW 


| decorations, adapted for ceilings, walls, dados, &c. 


instruments, boxwood and ivory pocket-rules, land chains, 
measuring rods, &c., and many other articles connected with 
this profession. 
Fad. Geo dlareds 

Messrs. J. F. & G. HARRIS, Wilson Street, Finsbury, occupy 
a commanding position in the centre of the hall with an im- 
posing erection, composed of their registered fancy wood 
They are 
most attractive in appearance, and composed of a variety of 
sections which show the wood to great advantage, yet are not 
of a character to harbour dirt or dust. They can be fixed very 
easily, and are made for secret nailing. When used for panels 
or partitions, they can be tongued to fit the grooved framings. 
There are also some good specimens of block floorings, and, taken 
in its entirety, this exhibit is the finest of its character we have 
ever seen. 

J. 2. Luteo 


Mr. J. E. ELLISON, Victoria Square, Leeds, is present with 
his usual collection of ventilating appliances, which are too 
well known to the profession to need detailed description. Mr. 
Ellison’s patent radiator inlets and his conical perforated 
bricks and grates are, in particular, two of the items amongst 
his various appliances which have made his name popular, and 


| he is also the maker of Stevens’s exhaust ventilators, soil-pipe 


ventilators and chimneytops, appliances that are widely appre- 
ciated. Mr. Ellison also exhibits Leggott’s well-known and 
successful patent adjustments for opening and closing fanlights 
and skylights. 


Webb's Worcester Tileries Company, Limited. 

WEBB'S WORCESTER TILERIES COMPANY, Rainbow Hill, 
Worcester, always have something worth looking at in their 
exhibit. Apart from the consideration of the excellence of 
material tiles, there is another consideration from an artistic 
point of view—that of design. In this respect an unlimited 


field, or at any rate limited with no ordinary limits, is open for 
variety and excellence, and is not likely to be soon exhausted. 
The exhibit of the Company does credit to them in the way of 
good design worked on good material. All kinds of geometrical 
and encaustic tiles are shown for floors, printed tiles for walls, 
furniture and grate cheeks, and the new printed underglaze 


WO0D BROKERS AND IMPORTERS, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


And 15 CANADA DOCH, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: No. 586. 


Telegraphic Address: Stadacona, London. 


A Large and well-assorted Stock of all Descriptions and Sizes of 


PLANKS, DEALS, BATTENS, 
SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, 
FLOORING, TIMBER, &c. 


PRICE LISTS FORWARDED BY POST, AND ON APPLICATION AT OUR OFFICES. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED. 
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heart and other tiles. The three-quarter yard samples are 
something new and very good in design, as also are the new 
designs in dados. The granite design is al 0 something out of 
the common, and not at all unpleasing in appearanc2. These 
have not before b2en exhibited. Altogether the firm and their 
staff are to be congratulated on the work. 


Johnson, Clapham & Morris. 


The exhibit of Messrs. RICHARD JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & 
MorRRIS, of Manchester, is one of particular interest, for it 
has conclusively proved that their patent galvanised wire 
lathing must supersede the ordinary wood lathing in use. 
This speciality is formed of galvanised wire netting, 2 of an 
inch, or smaller, laid in strips of varnished hoop iron A B., 
about éth inch wide, fastened by special staples edgeways 
across the joists, from 6 inches to g inches apart. The 
netting is then spread on the iron backing and stapled 
to the joists, from which, however, it is always separated 
by the width of the slip of iron A B; thus plaster can 
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key under the thickest joist or beam. The firm have 
thoroughly tested this system in Manchester by the ordeal 
of fire in the presence of the local fire brigade super- 
intendent, Mr. Tozer, and leading architects, with most satis- 
factory results ; in fact, these trials have led to the extensive 
adoption of the patent. Mr. Tozer, in a report on these trials, 
states that after a fire burning in a hut protected with the 
patent lathing, “not any portion of the outside of the erection 
was in a flame, and the room over the one that the fire was 
made in was quite cool; the iron girder protected with wire 
netting and plaster appeared uninjured.” It is thus obvious 
that this speciality combines with other qualities that of a 
perfect fire preventative. We illustrate a further improvement 
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n the wire lathing first described. The framework of an ordi- 
nary partition wall is in this invention replaced by an ingenious 
but simple combination of hoop and angle iron, so designed 
that the maximum strength is secured with a minimum weight 
of metal. On this framework is covered galvanised wire 
netting, ¢ inch or finer in mesh, plastered with ordinary plaster 
on both sides, forming a wall as incombustible as brick. The 
same system is adapted to the protection of iron girders and 
pillars, which so frequently cause fires by overheating. ‘These 
can be covered on the same principle, and are absolutely reliable 
when exposed to fire, as has been proved by several tests. 
: In addition to the advantages mentioned, walls are practically 
- Sound-proof when in this covering, and space is greatly econo- 


mised. Weare glad to say that-most favourable comments 


have been passed on its merits at the exhibition, and there is 
little doubt that it will be generally adopted by architects as a 
decided improvement on previous methods of lathing. 


Keeling, Teale & Co. 


Messrs. KEELING, TEALE & Co., of Elm Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.C., have a well-arranged exhibit of all descrip- 
tions of door furniture. Single plates of hard wood and ivory 
are well finished and excellent, and the same may be said of 
several descriptions of ebony and oak mortise furniture. 
Kingsbury’s patent window sash-fastener is also a speciality, 
the advantage of which is that the rotatory bolt locks itself, 
or secures it against force. Specimens of ecclesiastical art 
work are also exhibited, the whole with very good effect. 


THE WARMING OF LARGE ROOMS. 


IN the erection of buildings for the accommodation of large 
numbers of persons, after the supply of fresh air the means of 
maintaining an agreeable temperature is of the first conse- 
quence, especially in the winter. Various methods have been 
tried, involving great expense, and ina number of cases they 
have utterly failed. Steam, hot water circulating at high and 
low pressure, have each been tried again and again, and been 
found utterly inadequate to the work. So conspicuous have 
failures been all around that in the case of several very large 
rooms the authorities have not arranged for any warming at all, 
leaving the audiences to warm the air for themselves, and it is 
doubtful whether the matter has ever been seriously considered 
as a practicable thing. The City Temple (Rev. Dr. Parker) 
and the Tabernacle (Rev. Mr. Spurgeon) are examples of this. 
Ventilation has always been considered of the greatest 
importance, and where proper inlet and outlet of fresh air have 
been provided, it has been thought impossible to maintain a 
comfortable temperature (often requiring to be 25 deg. above 
that outside). Success, however, has been attained in both 
respects in some of the largest modern buildings which have 
been erected. The large meeting-room of the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, which holds some six thousand people, and the 
Manchester Royal Exchange, an immense area, are both 
thoroughly satisfactory in respect of warming and _ ventila- 
tion. ‘The system first carried out in these buildings has lately 
been applied, and with conspicuous success, to thenoble building 
erected last year for Mr, Frederick Charrington’s Mission in the 
Mile End Road. The great Assembly Hall will seat about 
5,000 people, and contains about 500,000 cubic feet of air space, 
and is efficiently warmed by two of Messrs. J. Constantine & 
Son’s convoluted stoves in the basement. ‘The principal 
advantage of this system is that a large volume of fresh warm 
air is constantly delivered into the room thus (with proper 
provision of outlets) absolutely securing thorough ventilation. 
By this system the whole of the air in a room, is changed 
several times in an hour. We may mention that the architects 
are Messrs. Boulnois & Warner, of Waterloo Place, S.W., and 
the builders, Messrs. E. Lawrance & Sons, City Road, N. 


TURPIN’S PARQUET FLOOR, 


THERE is a demand at the present time for companies with a 
moderate amount of capital and which can be controlled without 
any difficulty. It is known that enterprises of the kind often 
expand to a vast extent and the original shareholders are able 
to repeat corresponding advantages. The prospectus of 


“ Turpin’s Parquet Floor, Joinery, and Wood Carving Company, ~ 


Limited,” of which we published a prospectus last week, relates 
to one of those promising enterprises. The business has been 
established already, and as there are opportunities for the use 
of the products, there is every reason to believe that, with in- 
creased capital, the profits should be remunerative. The 
company appear to be organised in a way that will recommend 
itself to investors who are connected with the furniture or 
building trades—for according to the prospeccus “it is proposed 
to select from ‘amongst the trading shareholders, agents to 
represent the company in all parts of the country, to grant such 
shareholders special extra discounts off the current published 
trade price lists so as to enable them to supply the trade and 
the public at remunerative profits ; and to lend them, free of 
cost, a series of patterns and designs bearing such proportion in 
value to the amount paid up on their share as may be agreed on, 
thus giving the shareholders openings for the development of 


> 


their trade by the introduction of parquet floorings and other ~~ 


specialities manufactured and supplied by the company, while, * 


at the same time, promoting the business and interests of the 
letter ; 
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DOUGLAS 


PATENT 


DOOR FURNITURE 


—<OPRPEN SESAME” 


GREGISTERET)). 


PERMANENTLY 


No Small VISIBLE | 


working parts. 


Ensures Frictionless 
Action. 


THE HANDLE CANNOT STICK # 


OR REFUSE TO ACT. 


The Door MUST ALWAYS open 


with SLIGHTEST movement of 
Door Handle, 


Loose Knobs an utter_ 


impossibility. 


Perfect Adjustment to all | 


thicknesses of Doors. 


—_—__—_ 


QUARTER-TURN REGULATION. 


MADE IN ALL MATERIALS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PERMANENTLY 


IMMOVABLE. 


To Fit “OPEN SESAME” 
Furniture pass the spindle 


Nii; | A through the door, slip on 
| / | the rose B against the door, 
_| then the inner half of the 
' knob C, so that the two 


i, arms I 1 projecting from 

fy, Same pass THROUGH corre- 
=) sponding holes in seat of 
‘il rose B; screwon the spindle 
‘| the outer half of knob D, 
| until the neck E touches the 
‘inner half of the knob C, 
| pass the steel pin F into the 
‘i hole G, then turn the rose B 
| to the left, until the inner 
i | half C is firmly screwed up 
onto the outer half D, then 
| push the rose back, WITH- 


| DRAWING THE PEGS FROM 
|| THE HOLES, and turn it until 


|| the mark e is in a line with 


mt 


- 


al 


mark e on inner half, then 


screw rose to door with 


| screws provided. 


IMMOVABLE. 


Soue PATENTEES AND Ragearvunces: CHARLES D, DOUGLAS & C0,, 


15 QUEENHITHE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON; 
Also at MANCHESTER, PLYMOUTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, and GLASGOW. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED: 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT /cuiay\ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT ol TE BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


EIS EER AM HOOD ALOUK FLOORING 


NOW BENG LAID “THROUGHOUT Lisle KINGDOM. | 
No. No. 3. 


No. 


OMA 
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Blocks prepared ane treated. roan various stages under heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to hard floated surface of Cohorets Bed ¥ with their Antiseptic 
Compound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on application. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY-—-48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. . 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. } LON DON 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 
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OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’?S CHURCHYARD, 442. 
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Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing (reece re © 
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i » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
a il “| » FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
Ut eee 3| .» FLUSH URINALS 7) 25 99 
| | » TROUGH CLOSETS, » 


Les ew Pattern W.C. Panand Flushing Arm. & : 
—— 08 GREASE TRAPS, ETC. AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. #e— 


W. RAMMAGE & 60, EER" ose, mo | pal 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, peace ENTE STANCHIONS, ETC. I 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RHEUMATISM .2%% MAGNETIC IRON SEA| = y-< 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has See ee remarkable CnrSh and is most invigorating tothe ystem, and 
hly recommended 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE Za 


The use of which, asa Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table,1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the a hy 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUSES AND ‘CERTIFICATES. 
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LONDON, APRIL 23, 1886. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


wanted for a Granite 
The Town Clerk‘ 


DUNFERMLINE. — Designs ‘are 
Drinking Fountain for the Public Park. 
Dunfermline. 


PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 1o00/, 757, and 50/7, Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


WIGTON.—May 1.—Designs are invited for an Ornamental 
Iron Railing, with Lamps, for Memorial Fountain. Mr. J. 
Watkins, Clerk to the Local Board, Wigton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


: ABERGAVENNY.—April 29.—For Building Semi-detached 
Villa. Mr. E. Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, Aber- 
‘gavenny. 

ARMLEY. — April. 27. — For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Fence, Walls, and Construction of Roads, Drains, &c. 
Mr. J. P. Pritchett, Architect, 24 High Row, Darlington. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Aston.—May 3.—For Additions to Board School. 
€. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 

AycLirre.—April 28.—For Building Chapel.” Mr. G. Race, 
Architect, Westgate, Weardale. 

BARNSLEY.—May 4.—For Building Shops, Showrooms, 
and Warehouse. Mr. W. Senior, Architect, Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BELFast.—April 30.—For Building Moravian Church, 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 
Belfast. 

BELFAST.—May 4.—For Construction of Stonyford Water- 
works. Mr. L. L. Macassey, C.E., Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 4.—For Additions to Station Buildings, 
Craven Arms. Mr. R. E. Johnston, Engineer, Woodside 
Station, Birkenhead. 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 3.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewer (1,150 yards) and Works in connection, Coventry 
Road. Mr. W. S. Till, Borough Surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—April 30.—For Construction of Private 
Drainage Works under Streets and Road for one or more 
years. Mr. W. S. Till, Borough Surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

Bootte.—April 27.—For Building Fire-engine Station. 
Mr. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

BRADFORD.—April 24.—For Building House and Stabling. 
Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street. 

BRECHIN.—April 30.—For Building Church. 
Architect, Inverness. 

BRISTOL. — For Building Chapels at 
Keynsham. Mr. R. Curwen, Architect, 
Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Mr. 


Mr. A. Ross, 


Portishead and 
168 Palmerston 


BURRATON, PENNYCROSS.—April 29.—For Building Cattle- 
houses and_other Works. Messrs. Andrews & Son, Land 
Agents, 5 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

CarpDIFF.—April 30.—For Building Warehouse, Offices, 
&c. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. John’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CHARLINCH.—April 24.—For Restoring and Reseating 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr. J. H. Spencer, Architect, 8 Hammet 
Street, Taunton. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—April 28.—For Building Mission 
Church. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

DeEwsBurRY.—April 30.—For Building Wool Warehouse. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DoucLas.—April 30.—For Building Post Office. H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

ENFIELD.—May 4.—For Repairs and Alterations to old 
School Buildings. Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon 
Sirect. HC. 

FELIXSTOWE.—May 1.—For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

FILEY.—May 12.—For Repairing and Completing Works of 
Sea Barrier. Mr. John Phillips, Kirklington Hall, Southwell, 
Notts. 

FRIMLEY.—April 27.—For Building Stable and Coach- 
house. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 124 High Street, Guild- 
ford. 

FULHAM. — May 7.—For Additions, &c., to Western 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Streetz E.C: 

HaALIFAx.—April 24.—For Erection of Cricket Pavilion and 
Grand Stand. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 

Hairax.—April 28.—For Building Schools. Mr. E. 
Simpson, Architect, 12 Cunliff Terrace, Manningham, Brad- 
ford. 

KENDAL.—May 7.—For Building House, Offices, Stable, 

Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—April 30.—For Supply of Gas-pipes and 
Gas-fittings for Lighting the Parish Church; also Hot-water 
Apparatus, Boiler, Heating Pipes, &c.. Mr. D, M‘Lellan, Clerk 
to the Heritors, Kirkcudbright. 

KIRKHEATON.—For Restoring Parish Church. 
Cocking, Architect, Huddersfield. 

LoNDON.—May 4.—For Enlarging, &c., and Building 
Schools. The Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, 
Victoria Embankment. 

LyNnNn.—April 27.—For Chapel at Saddlebow. 
Hillam, Architect, South Everard Street, Lynn. 

MINSTER.—May 9.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Minster Workhouse. Mr. W. G. Bower, Architect, 1o Marine 
Terrace, Margate. 

NANTWICH.—April 23.—For Construction of Earthenware 
Pipe Sewer. Mr. J. Aldersey Davenport, C.E., 152 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. 

NARBOROUGH.—April 28.—For Building Foresters’ Hall. 
Mr. W. Arnold, Secretary, Narborough, Swaffham. 

NAVAN.—April 28.—For Drainage of River (four miles), 
Mr. J. H. Moore, Engineer, Navan. 

NEATH.—May 1.—For Building the Gwyn Hall and Muni- 
cipal Buildings. Plans and Specifications at the Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Church Street, Neath. 


&C, 


Mr. J.. We 


Mrs.) 20Ay 
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NEWARK.—May 1.—For Construction and Maintenance of 
Main Sewers (12 miles), with Manholes, Lampholes, &c. Mr. 
G. Sheppard, Borough Surveyor, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—April 29.—For Erection of 
Public Buildings. Messrs. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek ; 
Messrs. Chapman & Snape, Architects, Newcastle. 


NEWMARKET.-—May 1.—For Enlarging Church. 
Holland & Son, Architects, Newmarket. 


Newton ApBpot.—May 6.—For Building Police-station. 
Mr. J. Little, County Surveyor, Exeter. 


NEw WortTLEY.—May 10.—For Building Retort-house at 
Gasworks. The Engineer, Gasworks, New Wortley, Leeds. 


PECKHAM.—For Building Houses and Villas. Mr. J. B. 
Wotton, Surveyor, 35 High Street, Peckham. 


PENARTH.—May 4.—For Enlarging Board Schools. 
J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


PENZANCE.—April 26.—For Restoration of Madron Church. 
Messrs. Borlase, Milton & Borlase, Penzance. 


SOUTHEND.—For Building Seven Houses. 
Architect, Clarence Road, Southend. 

SPALDING.—May 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr F. Boreham, Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

St. GERMANS.—April 27.—For Construction of Two Reser- 
voirs, Laying Cast-Iron Water Pipes, &c. Mr. J. C. Inglis, 
Surveyor, 13 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

Sway.—April 28.—For Building Chancel to Church. Plans 
and Specifications at Sway Vicarage. 

THIRSK.—May 3.-—For Erection of Fever Hospital and 
Buildings for Children in the Workhouse. Mr. T. Stokes, 
Architect, Thirsk. 

TIVERTON.~May 1.—For Providing and Laying Stone- 
ware Pipe Sewer (2,376 yards) and Iron Pipes for River 
Crossings, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Messrs. Gotto & 
Beesley, C.E., 17B Great George Street, Westminster. 

WADEBRIDGE.—May 10.—For Erection of Block of Public 
Buildings. Mr. C. E. Collins, Architect, 18 Osney Crescent, 
Camden Road, London. 

WATERFORD.—May 12.—For Harbour Works, Extension 
of Piers, Construction of Wharf, &c., Passage East, Co. 
Waterford. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 


Messrs. 


Mr. 


Mr. E. Wright, 


WITHINGTON.—May 7.—For Public Slaughter-houses, with: 
Hoisting Machinery, &c. Mr. J. Swarbrick, C.E., Town Hall. 

Woop GREEN.—April 27.—For Finishing Four Houses,. 
Chitts Hill Park Estate. Mr. A. T. Hawkins, 22 Budge Row,. 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

WorRKINGTON.—April 30.—For Supplying and Erecting” 
Water Wheel. Mr. S. D. Dickinson, Somerset House, White- 
haven. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Cast-iron Water-pipes, Aberdeen. 
R. LAIDLAW & SONS, Glasgow (accepted) . 


ARNOLD. 
For Widening of Roads, Kerbing, Channelling, Sewering, and’ 
Asphalting the same, at Arnold, near Nottingham. Mr. 
FREDK. JACKSON, F.S.I., Engineer, 18 Low Pavement, 


£449 18 


Nottingham. Quantities by the Engineer. 
E. Hopkins, Sutton-in-Ashfield : : - £1 4G2 20 Oo 
Thos. Smart, Nottingham : : : 7 BEAST 18; Pe 
Samuel Thumbs, Nottingham . ; : ean Dj2aGetGwar 
R. & J. Holmes, Alfreton . : ; : 1245.0 0 
J. Greaves, Arnold . ; : ‘ 3 + 2244-0 0 
J. Shortland & Co., Carrington . : é “Zia 2 0 
J. Hawley, Ilkeston . . ° . Pe eA lely KePuie) 
Jas. Herring, Arnold : . . : . £18648 26 
Wm. Cordon, Burton Joyce. ; : 2) ORO. yo 
EDWIN Morris, Red Hill, Arnold (accepted). 970 3 6 
AYR. 
For Filter Works at Knocky, Ayr 
PoOLLock, Greenock (accepted) . ° = «£55925 2 TOI 


BALLINASLOE. 
For Deepening Channel of the River Suck, Ballinasloe. 
J. KELLY, Roscommon (accepted) . . £10,559,, 0.2 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
rice list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. or 215 


Works, Dublin. 


R. ADAMS, | 


17° BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
) INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the | 


EN A 


Barnstaple . . : C 
Belfast and 10 miles round 


Bournemouth and 10 miles round 


Brighton and 8 miles round A 
Bristol and 20 miles round, 


EOLESTANAOOLOT LAY | OOOO 


PTA | 
ay = 


. Hancock, Pilton Street. 


and 


Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 


Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round . 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh . e . ° 
Exeter and 20-miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham ° 


e 
e 
e 


’ Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Ww. R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 


A INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. : 

These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms are invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the listas soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 


Hastings . . e . 
Hereford and 5 miles round é 
llfracombe . . . ° 


W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 

Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street. Leeds and 5 milesround . 
Liverpool . . . . 
Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. Ludlow and Leominster . . 


J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. y 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


Reading and 5 miles round 5 
Sonthampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round . 


Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
Torquay and 5 miles round 


The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 


| te EEE PE EEE ETE HH |G 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES : 


SaaS NL || 
a “il 


AREA EFRPHE HHH LH HTH ST 
= = = => = 


ZENA PTAA EL EEE HF 4 SEI 


wlll 
TTA xe 


Tayior Bros., Builders. 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills,Southampton, 
C. W. Watson, Union Streot, 
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BOOTLE-CUM-LINACRE. CARDIFF. 

For Erection of Public Baths at Bootle-cum-Linacre. Mr. G. | For Building Police Station, Cathays, for the Cardiff Corpora- 
HEATON, Architect, Wigan, Mr. W. N. Blair, Borough tion. Mr. W. HARPUR, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Surveyor. Architect. Quantities by Mr. Norman Wight, Architect, 

T. Bridge, jun & Co., Bootle . 3 : 7 £9;100. 0: 0 Cardiff. 
k. Oates, Halifax. ; & é ’ i, 840% ¥3, ‘FO F. Small & Co., Cardiff. . ‘ . £3088 04, o 
Fo Urmizon. Liverpool ; 3 : ‘ ) $180.00 =o C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff. P y 3,368 oO O 
J. Miller, Liverpool . Si 2a JOO David Davies, Cardiff ‘ a ; : es UAC Omo 
Fairbridge & Hatch, Birkdale, _ ‘near South- D. J. Davies, Cardiff. : ; : . oe Shel pAe ons 
port f : mS 126940510 S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff : A a5 3,105 On 
J. Taylor, Blundell Sands, Liverpool sumed 3: TOO'M Oy 10 E. C. Howell & Co., Bristol and London : - 3,100 0 0 
G. Woods & Son, Bootle. = 48,0827, 0..:0 C. Burton, Cardiff" Te wae tee CULES ae 
R. J. & R. I. Eskrigge, Seaforth, Liverpool . 8049 0 0 Hugh Brown, Cardiff 2 ee 2 6 «¢ 2,946 0 0 
Kelly Bros., Walton, Liverpool : » 8001 0 0} James Allan, Cardiff: . . « « . 2,895 14 6 
Hughes & Stirling, Bootle : 3 ‘ a? G65 ™ O° Thomas Evans, Cardiff. . 2,800 0 0 
Raffle & Campbell, Liverpool . . . . 7,950 0 0 E. TURNER & Sons, Cardiff (a: cepted) . - 2,538 0 ® 
T. Toul, Everton. . . : . bedi © CARLINGHOW. 
Bell & Burnie, Seaforth . : . . - 7,830 © ©| For Additions to Tramway Buildings, Carlinghow, Batley, for 
J. Holme, Seaforth, Liverpool . . . - 7,830 0 0 the Dewsbury, Batley, and Birstal Tramwe ays Co., Limited. 
S. Webster, Bootle . . . . . - 7,825 9 0 Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, Batley. 
E, Gabbutt, Liverpool - 7,615 9 oO Quantities by the Architect. 
W. WINNARD, Wallgate, Wigan (accepted) a paOe OF O Accepted Tenders. 
rare J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley, mason’s work . £459 8 0 
Contract No. 2.—Engineering Work. W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett, joiner’s work . ey epee ves Xa! 
J. Campbell & Son, Liverpool . : E7702 0) 6 J. Bagshaw & Sons, ‘Batley, ‘ironfounder’ S work)2 105.0 <0 
J. Taylor, Blundell eg Liverpool ; 5 mel 5 OOO 4-0 G. W. Jessop, Batley, plumber’s work . Fee Oe Ae, 
E. Griffiths, Bootle . : . 1,478 19 0 Wm. Atkinson, Leeds, slater’s work . : ee 4A Omer O 
S: Webster, Bootle . = ; : H.4550n0 (O ——_——_ 
Bennett Bros., Liverpool . 5 : ‘ S £2:495.2.07/0 Total . . . £876 18 oO» 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool A : =. 5594000 6 CLIFTON (BRISTOL 
E. Hinson & Co., Birkenhead, Cheshire | | 1,395 0 0 For Additional Buildings, Clifton Colle Mr. CHas. F. 
J. Pendleton & Co. , Liverpool ea - 1,385 0 0 HANSOM, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities supplied. 
W. Winnard, Wigan. - é ; . eS OmOn 0 Nets. Ne 
Thomas & Taylor, SU is P : : wihsa50) 2.0 let avise. ; : ay eye Ke wats, L010), 04.6 
R. Oates, Halifax . 5 , ‘ wt 320) 0,7 0 WG, Pugsley . : ae tse 5On One 1,080 0 oO 
Buchanan & Son, Bootle . , ‘ : “Ss295F.0,1 0 Lingle LEWIS. : : AE, 5250.O mo 984 0 O 
Hughes & Stirling, Bootle é . ; eel 200 mOaLO ee CLI Otten. ; : el 4028 Om 978 oO oO 
Formby, Keiger & Co., Liverpool . - enig205, 0) © J. Wilkins . ; : . 4,406" OO 975... 250 
Raffle & Campbell, Liverpool : : A Wl SO 0.0 W. Church . ; : Spek Se veite, fe: lOllLe Gro 
T. Urmson, Liverpool 114280, +0. =O Walters & Son . : er 300) (OALG O15 OG 
R. C. & R. J. Eskrigge, Seaforth, Liverpool SE ee ie touts ans) Stephens & Bastow . Se ager  e) Zoo = 
H. Gee, Liverpool . ot, 200 OO C. A. Hayes. : : bn Bice ely) Wale Xe. 920 0 O 
BRADFORD & Co, Bold Street, " Liverpool (ac- Wilkins & Sons . : SEY Lenin fe) 860 0 oO 
cepted) . : ; ; : : 200" 08-0 HOWELL & SON (accepled) . 1,295 0 O 885 0 oO 


coaamaane 


® . CHURCH ST. 


"SHEFFIELD. J 


THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, caste 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS 6O.. 


ATEN 12 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at ‘Birmingham prices, carriage paid.. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
ec a eine ee 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 
Q a Specially NEAT. 


ER JONES & NVAWOOD. 
MPROVE?, EXPANSION JOINT 3 aS adapted. CHEAP. 
jONCK ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | PrCBUzczEs: | 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 


D . fl 
Sic STOURBRIDGE. aANSrONS, fl 
W Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- | puBLIC BUILDINGS, Ni 
= USED. | PANSION JOINT. Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and ‘ 
= MPROVED BOILERS &e. 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Tolerate ietiote and Price List Free, SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


1l CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 
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CODNOR. 
For Building Two Cottage Houses close to the Great Northern 
R ailway Station, Codnor Park. 


A. C, Brentnall, Riddings, Alfreton . : Hie AG evo 
Sanders & James, Lindley Cross Keys Bare LO 
H. Evans ; - F SPA ) 
Gill, Bagthorpe 299 
". Bairns, Kirkby j : ° : 289 18 
ae & Yeomans, Kilbourne. , ; . 28810 
A. Fowkes, Codnor . é : F ‘ rane FS ees, 
COVENTRY. 
¥or Erection of Girls’ Day Room, for the Coventry Guardians. 
G. Punshon . : , ; : 4 : . £190.40. 0 
CA.G:-Billk *. : : 5 : ; : ECO, MOL kO 
AvaW aterse ; ; ‘ é : : sagt 55 Oper 
C. Garlick . , ‘ : : 3 3 it 5OinsO tO 
i emseSte tama j ; ; ; ; ; Ay Oa LO 
A. Wincott . i , ; 3 ‘ F La AOR .O 
W. Wincott . : : : A : Set AAO TKO 
a lakeman & Sons ; : : : F A TAOVEG: 10 
. WOOTTON (accepted). : ; : SAO 5 17. 0 
DUKINFIELD. 
For Building Working Men’s Club, Dukinfield. 
G. Taylor, Dukinfield . ; ; : VERYO “O40 
5: Bennison, Dukinfield A : é : fF 3001 Or CO 
J. Taylor, Dukinfield ‘ : ; r : 8366 "O- LO 
A. Robinson, Dukinfield : : ; CEE PL ORNS 
W. TICKLE, Dukinfield (accepted) : : adie 1-1. Teed Sele) 
W. Underwood, Dukinfield . 5 . . 5 0342-50 20 


FARNHAM. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Premises, West Street, 
Farnham. Mr. SIDNEY STAPLEY, Architect, Farnham. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


‘Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham : : A372 2 <0 
‘Smith, Farnham . 35 On gO 
Patrick, Farnham S45 ep Om 
Garland, Aldershot 997 re D. 
Hughes, Aldershot 2hd.75P 7-9 
‘Parratt, Farnham BR os WO 


HENLEY. 
‘For Alteration to House and Offices, Market Place, Henley, 
for Messrs. Dunlop & Son, Coal Merchants. Mr. CyRIL 
B. Tussps, Architect, Blagrave Street, Reading. 
GEORGE CHANDLER, George Street, Reading (accefied }. 


0-0 GO. 02010 © 


IPSWICH. 
For Building Church of All Saints, Ipswich. Mr. S. WRIGHT, 
Architect, Morecambe. Quantities ese the Architect. 


Geo. Kenny, Colchester . £3864 9 0 
Jones & Co., Gloucester 3,362 9 O 
Thos. Thwaites, Ipswich . 3:90? 
H. Everitt & Son, Colchester Bi00O1 P20 
G. Dobson, Colchester ; ° 2,976 0 0 
Saunders,. Dedham . : ‘ 2; 97522, O 
A. Coe, Ipswich : : . 2,941 0 O 
Howell & Son, Lambeth . ‘ 2,870.0 90 
Robt. Girling, Ipswich ; 5 d 2,860 0 0 
GRIMWOOD, Sudbury (accepted) Lol. hin 2g SQ IO ese 
R. S. Smith, Ipswich Cea ae 2,694 15 0 
O. T. Gibbons, Ipswich 2,380 0 O 


For Building Five Cottages and a Stable and Coach-house, 
Old Foundry Road. “Mr. J. S. CORDER, Architect, Ipswich. 
Quantities by Mr. A. Field. 


Girling, Ipswich . : ; £995 Og? 

Graystone, Ipswich 073,230 5° 

Smith & Sons, Ipswich 915 15 0 

Pells, Ipswich . : OT ey Ou? 

Grimwood Bros. , Sudbury 887 0 90 

Smith, Ipswich . , : . 6392.0),0 
LEEDS. 


For Additions to Oak Tannery, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, Mr. 
JOWETT KENDALL, Architect, Idle, Bradford. Quantities 
by the Architect. 

Wm. Irwin & Co., Leeds, mason, rece: and 


concrete. , . S427 10550 
Jno. Butler & Co., Stanningley, engineer and 

ironfounder : i 1,414 0 0 
Thos. Story, Leeds, p ‘umber and glazier ; 529 0 0 
Jas. Season, Leeds, slater. 3 ; ‘ 317.19 0 
Jos. Laycock, Stanningley, plasterer , F Ti243054.0 
Jas. Padgett, Idle, painter ; : ; , 89 0 Oo 


Total . £9,740 19 0 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, 
STONE. Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 

LONDON DEPOT:-—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE NINE ELMS. 


Prices on 
application 


-FOLD & SONS, 


a HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


& 


Ne ett Pistot a's 


PATENT SECURE 


“GUARDIAN” LO 


CKS. 


Tm prov ed Loek Murniture. 


SASH-FASTENER. 


NETTLEFOLD’S 


IMPROVED VENTILATORS FOR ADMITTING FRESH AIR. 


Arnott’s, Sherringham’ Ss, and Boyle’s Patent Ventilators. 


WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of all kinds made to Pattern or to Order, 


Quotations on receipt of Svecifications. 
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HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Two Dwelling-houses, Netherton, Huddersfield. 

Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

i Todd, Netherton, excavator and mason. 

E. Parkin, Netherton, carpenter and joiner. 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 

A. Earnshaw, Marsh, plumber ‘and glazier. 
Wadsworth & Co., Huddersfield, plasterer “and painter. 
: , ’ Total cost, £300. ; 


LEWISHAM. 

For the Erection of the New Church of St. Laurence, at 
Catford Bridge, Lewisham, for the Lewisham Church Ex- 
tension Association. Mr. i. ROUMIEU GouGH, Architect, 
12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, S.W. 


Fence Walls 
Church, and Gates. 
Stains & Son . £7244 ome) £442 0-0 
Kennard Bros. : 7,240 0 O 474.00 
Banks. 7,095 0 Oo 598 Io o 
Brown, Son & Blomfield 7,049 0 O 600.0 oO 
Jerrard 7,000 O O 573, 0 O 
T. Wontner, Smith & Son 6,953 o 6 398 oO o 
Chamberlin’ Bros. : 6,722 0 Oo 404. 0 0 
Belham & Co. - : 6,663 0 o 3840-0 
j.“Lister . - 6,369 0 Oo 3164-6 To 
Rib vised Tenders 
Fence Morning 
Church. Walls. Chapel, &c. 
Chamberlin Bros.. . ’ . £6,316 £404 £518 
Belham & Co. . ; ; 6,067 310 756 
T. LISTER * - 6,075 335 530 
_ Accepted conditionally. 
LLANDAFF. 


For the Erection of a House at Llandaff, Cardiff, for Mr. H. M. 
Thompson. Messrs. HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, 
High Street, Cardiff. Quantities Py Mr. C. Taylor, Cardiff. 


De Davies, Cardiff : » £1,990 oee) 
W. & T, Cox, Llandaff 1,989 15 o 
C. Bird, Canton LOzhey On O 
H. Gibbon, Cardiff ; P : 1,955 18 o 
J. Allan, Cardiff ; . : ; LOS 7 eOue O 
H. Martin, Cardiff : 1,865 0 o 
S. Shepton & Sons, Cardiff 1,825 10 o 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff ; ‘ ; 1,660 0 o 
T. GOUGH, Cardiff (accepted) . ; O50. Om Oo 


LONDON. 
For Shops and Residences, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Mr. J. T. SMITH, Arch ritect. Quantities supplied. 


Boyce i 7 ; : ; - : ~ £32,390 oumre) 
Higgs & Hill . ; : ‘ : ’ 32,368 o 0 
Nightingale. ; ; . : -. 31,535ab0n40 
Downs. . 7 ; « «91,01 530% TO 
Brass & Son , : F . 3,015 boyo 
Perry & Co, : ‘ 30,914 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham ‘ ° : » aleRego! OO 
Peto Bros. : “ : ° F . 29,938 0 0 
Bywaters . ; . , ‘ 29,47 3000180 


For Shop ae Residence, Race Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Mr. J. T. SMITH, Architect. Quantities supplied. 
Boyce ; ; ‘ , s ; - £5,952 00 
Downs : 5 . : - : ¢ ¥5,8391"0ir0 
Higgs & Hill. : : ; 5,680 Oo O 
Patman & Fotheringham . : td OT BACOROe 
Nightingale ’ » §,592a°o Fo 
Brass & Son : » 5,483 0 0 
Peto Bros. ; 3 s 5, F722NO2Lo 
Perry & Co. , F - 5, jJepreaiio 
Morriss  , : : ; ; « 4,956%0 70 
Bywaters 4,665 0 oO 


For Five Houses and Shine in High serede Finchle y, for Mr. 
Thomas Malby, Finsbury Pay ement, 

HALE & TWITCHEN, 172 Bow Common Lane 
(accepted) : ; : - £25505 2.070 
For Supply and Setting of Steam Balers Engines, Machinery, 
Hot Service and Heaters, &c. ; and also for Laying on the 
Gas and providing the necessary Fittings, &c., at the New 
Infirmary, Champion Hill, for the Guardians of St. Saviour's 
Union. Messrs. JARV is & Son, Architects, 29 ‘[rinity 

Square, Borough, S.E. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Jacques, engineers’ work . : YEP SOT Ee 70 
Clarke, gasfitters’ work : : 1,063 I9°.o 
For Construction of Sewers, Plumstead. 
G. Osenton, Erith ° . : “£h 354 0 O 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich : j L16b. 05.6 
Lonergan Bros., Plumstead Phe cyto 
CG KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepted) 1,043.0 0 
did sty &e Marshall, Brighton (Zoo /ate) 70) 2 aoe CO 
Flamer, Remmington Street, City Road G7 land Oie O 


get out of order; 


R. HOWARD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


+ DONCASTER. + 


—1-059$ 00—_—_ 


Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 


Forcing Houses, strictly carried out in Details and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction, and the best work- 
manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
water apparatus. 
Private Residences, &c. 
Kingdom by experienced workmen. 


Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, 
Fixed complete in any part of the 
[ESTABLISHED 1866. 


BEAN'S PATENT QDIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


— These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in aetion. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatie 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction ; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight- -fitting parts to corrode or 
(5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; 
regulated flush without holding down. the pull, 


SOLE MAKERS— 


TyvLoR «x Sons, 


(6) insures a rapid and 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ies AND HEYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND chlasspe EAA, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Works for the School Board. 


Beethoven Street. 
Boundary Wall and Urinal. 


Grove Walk. 
Movable Partitions. 


Pardoe £158 oF 0 McCormick . £21 Io o 
Lathey Bros. 140 0 O Sargent .+ .) 20g sto 
W. Oldrey 1240-50 Pritchard . so 1OUREE LO 
H. Mallett « JEG. 10-0 Richards , eat FS 366? 10 

Middle Row. Shurmur . 17 210% fo 


Forming new Kitchen. - Brackenbury Road. 


Titmas . £70 © 0 © Repairing Steps. 

Hornett <1 oGin).) 67/0. 9 Petchey wieG2O1eO. iO 

Petchey «+ 2OF ROTO Oldrey . eid CAO, 10 

Oldrey . . 008 6G Curtis: =; ia FOTO 

Stimpson & Co. 52 0 0 Marchant .. © LpEOtTO 
Wood Street. Galley Wall Road. 

Movable Partitions. Adapting Rooms, Stepping 
Tongue 17 loo Floor in Infants’ School. 
Richards . 15 0.0 Hack, ey TOOT O 
Johnson . op REA ASO Roy a4 CTO 
Masters . tea. 408. <0 puenparad é pie es ae) 
Fenn ; Poca (fat: Oa Masters , :  35770M 0 
Pitchford . te et Coombe , ¢ #27=%01f0 

Tennyson Road. Store. 

Cleaning Interior. Temporary Shelving and 
Lathey £1070 0 Fittings for Iron Build- 
J. Holloway . 78 0 Oo ing. 

Nightingale . 66 0 O Davis. a20 0.10 
Mallett . SR BGETIOSO H. L. Holloway 117 0 o 
Horton . + CZEOMNG!. 70 Pritchard . {t14tlo- oO 
W. Johnson 57 I0 O Nightingale . 92 0 Oo 


MOUNTAIN ASH. 
For Building Church, Mountain Ash. Messrs. HALLIDAY & 
ANDERSON, Architects, 16 High Street, Cardiff. Quantities 
by Mr. Norman Wight, Cardiff. 


J. Kinsey : . re AOSD 9 7 
S. Shanklin : : : 4 : ‘ Pook ieda O 
D: C. Jones & Co. . : A ; : sn avin ae Ong) 
C. Bird S ‘ : . A ; ; 486 Pras) 
Jenkins Bros. ie ae aa ARs 
W. & T. Cox rta0..5., 0 
E. Thomas : : le GOX iy 6 O 
M. EDMUNDS (accepted) : lyetepey NIC Ie oS 
FE. Parntt °. : : 1,388 13 4 


NOTTINGHAM, 


ham. Mr. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Geo. Longden & 00 NeSPeenes Sheffield 


Lynam & Kidd . 3 
John Hutchinson ‘ : 
Jos. Turton . : 
G. Bell & Son . . 
H. Vickers : ° 
J. J. Adams : ° 
Wheatley & Maule . 
Enoch Hind : 
Francis Wartnaby . 
Jos. Hodson & Son . 
KENT & JOHNSON (accepted) 


© “9 Tene | era © oe 
©) O(a :@: * Ban O25 ORS O48: ie 


For Building Poor Law Offices, Shakespeare Street, Notting- 
A. H. GOODALL, Architect, 


Nottingham. 


» £8,280" 
8,100 
8,090 
7,952 
71723 
73694 
71550 
77530 
7,467 
» 7,450 
7,250 
75236 


ee 


° , 


Oi: OLOG.O20" 10). 01:00: 0 
©9000090000000 


All the rest of Nottingham. 


For Building Detached House, with Stabling, &c., Berridge 


Road, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, for Mr. L. Samson. 
Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. Quantities 


by the Architect. 
John Hutchinson, Nottingham 
J. R. Middleton, Nottingham | 
Frederick Shaw, Ilkeston . 


Ireson, Wade & Gray, N ottingham . 


George Hare, New Basford 

ti. Hes sice, Nottingham : 

A. B. Clarke, Nottingham 

J. R. Lawson, Nottingham , . 
Francis Wartnaby, Nottingham 
Bailey Bros., Nottingham 
Joseph Turton, Old Basford 
George Brownsell, Nottingham 
S. & J. Cargill, New Basford 
T. H. Attewell, Nottingham 
Luke Scattergood, Nottingham 
Frank Jay, Nottingham 

Henry Scott, Nottingham 

G. Pillatt, Nottingham 

John Cooper, Nottingham ; 
S. Ingham & Sons, Old Basford 
J. Shaw, Nottingham * mae 
William Baynes, Nottingham . 


Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham 5 
THOMAS CUTHBER}, Nottingham (accepted) . 


ls i i £7,010 
_ a ° 1,000 
995 
: 975 
» 965 
: 941 
927 
920 


Xe) 
lal 
° 
(oMoWKo eyo Miele oMogie}te omens me ite yeh <o hic} 


00090900909090000000090000900 


COMYN CHING & CO. 


92 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WEOLESALE 


LRONDONGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRASS AND IRON WORK ON THE PREMISES. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 


FRONT VIEW. 


FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. 


References in all 
large towns. 


Gash acer for P: Piling. 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water, and Ventilating Engineers, 


THOMAS BOYLES PATENT °sikAsi 


Prices and Estimates on Receipt of Business Card. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


OFFICES, 93 HOPE} acne 


CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for 


SCOTCH BUILDERS’ 


Send for List. 
HOR, pre rd 28 fe a Ss Maa Ss I OR HiRHA-PURCHAS EE. 


Large Stocks. 


‘CRAN ES, 


Sole Proprietors of 


VENTILATORS. 


BACK VIEW. 


yin VATONUCNUAMLUAUONUANENUESAESVDSUDANUEUEDSURREU OOOO 
I = ————- | 


Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes- 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 
closing Spring Catch. 


To hold $ yard . £8 10 0 
” 3 99 ° 9 10 0 ‘= 
oT ee 1010 CU 
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OKEHAMPTON. 
For Building Business Premises in Fore Street, Okehampton, 
for Mr. S. Harry, Chemist Mr. C. GEEN, 
Surveyor, Station Road, Sani de 


W. Wiffin, Holsworthy #415370; 2,40 

S. Ellis, North Tawton 1,260 0 oO 

H. Green, Okehampton 1,100 0 O 

J. & A. Harris, Okehampton 1,067 0 oO 

M. WHITE, Halwill (accepted) . 1,006 0 oO 
READING. 

"For Works at Lodge Grove, Craven Arms. Mr. CYRIL B. 


Tusss, Architect, Blagrave Street, Reading. 


Terra-cotta instead 


of Stone. 
W. Bowdler, Shrewsbury . » { AAOeO LO £800 0 oO 
H. Welsh, Hereford . :, .040:101O 640 0 O 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow O25) Oma 640 0 O 
Oliver Jones, Shrewsbury . 600 0 oO GTO". 07, GO 
Bowers & Co., Hereford (ac- 
cepted ) ‘ 546 OO fce LOO 


% or Alterations to The Cedars, Reading, for Mr. Nalder Clarke, 
J.P. Mr. Cyrit B. Tubs, Architect, Blagrave Street, 
Reading. 

J. H. MARGETTS, Brunswick Road, Reading (accepded ). 


For Repairs to 191 Sydney Terrace, Reading, for Mr. Fleet. 
Mr. CYRIL B. Tusps, Architect, Blagrave Street, Reading. 
A. PERCY, Oxford Road, Reading (accepted ). 


RHONDDA. 
For Building School at Aberllechan, Rhondda, for the Llan- 
wonno School Board. Mr. A. LLEW. BATCHELOR, 
Architect. 


Architect and — 


SKIRCOAT. 
For Building Nine Houses, Heath Hall Estate, Skircoat. 


Messrs. COCKROFT & SHOE SMITH, Architects, Halifax. 
Quantities by the Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Mason, &¢. 
William Greenwood, Halifax a £ Ug07aO RO 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
S. Wadsworth & Son, Halifax . , glo 0 O 
Slater and Plasterer. 
J. Bancroft & Son, Halifax : : : 552 0 O 
Plumber and Gir 
John C. Bradley, Halifax . ° . a, aces OO 
WINCHESTER. 
For Building St. Cross Bridges, Winchester. Mr. JAMES 
ROBINSON, C.E., County Architect, Winchester. 
Stevens & Sons, Southampton ° “£h 488 o oO 
Dearie, Chichester : 1,20 5a On. O 
Harrison, Brighton 1,120550.0 
Hayter, Portsmouth . . L115 OgLO 
Pickthall, Millbrook, Southampton ‘ =rit 5 BOS aan 
Hj Saunders, Southampton ° ° , cml sOO: LOmkO 
J. Mackay, Southsea (accepted ) 880 17 4 


THE TILBURY DOCKS. 


ON Saturday the new docks at Tilbury were formally opened. 
The works were designed by Messrs. Manning & Baynes. The 
contract was originally taken by Messrs. Kirk & Randall, of 


C ’ Woolwich. Disputes arose which are still the subject of 
Morris Morris, Fendale -£1,650 © © | jitigation. On October 27, 1884, the works were taken over by 
C. Jenkins & Son, Porth .— 1,600 90 Oo Messrs. Lucas & Aird, and the following statement shows the 
Jonathan Kinsey, Tongwinlias . 1,450 © © | quantities of work executed between that time and the present :— 
John Davies, Treorkey 1,365 9 O| Excavation, 3,275,000 cubic yards; concrete, 640,000 cubic 
Architect’s estimate . 1,400 © © | yards; brickwork, 46,000 cubic yards ; masonry, 260,000 cubic 

feet ‘shedding, 20 acres } permanent road laid, 22 miles. The 


materials used consisted of the followi ing items :—Ballast, 
700,000 cubic yards ; bricks, 19 millions ; cement, 65,000 tons ; 
stone, 260,000 cubic feet ; slating, 1,056,000 square feet ; iron- 
work, 4,100 tons; galvanised sheeting, 300,000 square feet ; 

timber (balk), 1,530, 000 cubic feet ; ditto (planks and boarding), 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Basin, N. W. [ApvT. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879, 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR ROT WATER BOILER 


ery other description 


WELDED AND RIVETTED ‘BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C,, 


NUFACTU 


EDWIN LUE, ‘SON, a WOOD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained ina 


separate form suitable for Framing :— 
Deparfure of Crusaders for the Soly Mand. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. 


BY G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


175 Strand, London, 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO, W.C. 


Designers and Manufacturers Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


of all kinds of ART WORK Gas Specialite. Hardwood 


for Ecclesiastic Door Furniture and Locks. 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD, 


and Domestic Purposes, in Designs and Estimates supplied. 


LONDON, W.C. 


8 
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13,200,000 linear feet; coal and coke, 40,500 tons; and the 
machinery and plant were—locomotives, 54 ; portable engines, 
35 ; pumping engines, 46 ; steam cranes, pile engines, &c., 207 ; 
steam excavators, six; dredgers, five; total engines in steam, 
250; waggons, 1,650; rails, 4,000 tons; sleepers, 76,000; 
temporary road laid, 38 miles; timber, 2,000,000 cubic feet ; 
horses, 80. The average number of men employed was 4,500, 
and the water pumped was (maximum quantity) 13,000 gallons 
per minute. 

The principal works consist of a tidal basin and main and 
branch docks. The tidal basin, with a water area of 19 acres, 
has at low-water spring tides a depth of 26 feet, while at 
ordinary high-water springs the depth is 45 feet, thus enabling 
the largest steamships to enter and leave irrespective of con- 
ditions of tide. In the basin there are two arrival and depar- 
ture quays (each 600 feet long) for discharging and loading at 
all states of the tide. The north-western quay of the basin, 
named the transhipment quay, is over 300 feet in length, and 
is chiefly intended: for transhipments to and from Continental 
steamers. 

Messrs. Kirk & Randall are dissatisfied (and with reason) 
at the ignoring of their names in all accounts of the works. 
It would appear, they say, that we, who had the misfortune to 
be the original contractors, had done nothing, and had taken a 
long time to do that. 

The real facts, however, are that whereas the site was put 
into our hands in July 1882, a saturated marsh, if not a bog, 
it was forcibly, and, as we allege, wrongfully taken out of our 
hands two years afterwards as a well-drained area, from which 
we had removed considerably over two millions of cubic yards 
of excavation, and in or upon which we had built a large 
amount of the most difficult portion of the quay walling and 
other permanent works, and further were putting in concrete 
at the rate of 2,000 cubic yards per day, or say 600,000 cubic 
yards per annum. The organisation of the plant, too, the merit 
of which is so complacently claimed by the present contractors, 
had been completed, and upon this we had expended upwards 
of 200,0007, Of the 38 miles of temporary road claimed by 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird, 35 miles were provided and laid by us. 
Of the total of 250 steam engines of all sorts, over 200 were 
put on the ground by us. To our pumping arrangements 
practically no additions were made. In short, of the total 
plant utilised in completing the docks we supplied perhaps 
90 per cent.and Messrs. Lucas & Aird the remaining Io per 
cent. Speaking generally, it may be said that when Messrs. 


Lucas & Aird went to Tilbury the chief difficulties of the work 
had been overcome. 

Some confirmation of this is found in the following extract 
from the annual report issued by order of the court of directors 
and signed by the secretary, Mr. J. L. du Plat Taylor, in 
January 1884—that is, nine months before Messrs. Lucas & 
Aird came on the ground :— : : 

“ During the year (1883) rapid progress has been made with 
the works at Tilbury. All engineering difficulties with respect 
to drainage and the securing of solid foundations for the quay 
walling have been entirely overcome. About half the excava- 
tion has been effected, and the masonry of the lock entrance is 
well advanced.” 

This is directly opposed to the statement that the real com- 
mencement of operations only dates from October 1884, the 
time when the present contractors were entrusted with the work;. 
nor is it consistent with the statement made on Saturday by 
Mr. Manning, the engineer, that there had been no engineering. 
difficulties, and that the work had been completed in the mar- 
vellously short time of eighteen months. ; 

It is now very generally known that we have large claims. 
against the dock company, and we could have understood the 
entire omission of any reference to our firm from the rejoicings 
at Tilbury ; but when facts are perverted with the evident object 
of damaging us we trust we need offer no excuse for desiring to 
put matters right. 


RAILWAY BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner in connection with this institution will take 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, on Wednesday 
evening, May 12, under the presidency of Mr. John Dent 
Dent, chairman of the North-Eastern Railway Company. The 
institution has been established to provide for the necessitous 
members, orphans, children, and widows of the railway officers 
and servants in the United Kingdom. Its object is to clothe, 
maintain, and educate orphan children, and to grant relief by 
annuities and money allowances to members who, from old 
age, disease, or accident, may be unable any longer to obtain a 
livelihood, and to the widows of those who may be left in 
distressed circumstances. We understand that a special fund 
in connection with Mr. Dent’s presidency is being raised, and 
that it has been arranged that subscriptions may be addressed 
to Mr. Dent, at the company’s office, York. 


(JonN 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
Fer Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM -AIR | 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. | 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Wma. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours ; 9.30 to 5.30.. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, W orking and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
tiegs#Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tricings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &¢., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNBE. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, a 3 
Castings of all besaripmenes Ta: BG cg ESD SEE) 81s 
Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 


L. GEORGE & C0, 


MANSION HOUSE GHAMBERS, 
T1 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.6, 


L, GEORGE & Co. respectfully solicit the 
«lrchitects, Civil and Merhanioa! # Seen aie oO 
For the preparation of DEA WING 5S and TRACINGS, 


Also o 
ioreoee ON WOOD, LITHOGRAPHS, ETC. 
rices considerably lower than those charged el h 

To inventors L. GEORGE & Co. can also offer the aiyansepcn 
of competent assistance in working out their ideas practically, in- 

cluding Mudel making and testing the efficiency of Inventions, 

11 work executed promptly and in strict confidence. 

— lon given to the preparati inti 

of bills of quantities ton. gad.pxinting 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c.,; best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


Works, 
| RQ COLMORE ROW, 
Ni BIRMINGHAM, 
WM, WOOLLAMS & C0,, 
S CIE) ~ ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


PATENT EMBOSSED 


Tw 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
«> SOLE ADDREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


For WALLS and FLOORS 


(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 


Wood-joint Pieces, Plugs, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., success- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 
Extensively used by Leading Architects and Contractors for 
* several years past. H.M. War Department, &c. 

NovTE.—These fixings take and RETAIN nails equal to wood. 

They never burn, decay, shrink, nor become loose, and will carry 

any weight that can be put upon them in a building. References 

and particulars free. 


WRIGHT & CO, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants; and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


JUS BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—For 


Bricks, Timber, Slates, Ironmongery, Engines, Boilers 
Cranes, and all Contractor’s Plant, on best te y : 
e Great St. Helen's, E.C, : ast. terms, BDL. BERRY. 


The novelty, superiority,and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public, It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. ; 

‘TESTIMONIALS, » : i 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

“Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &., 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.’” 

“ 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. = 
* December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had.an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it . 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, » 

“RR. S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

‘“‘ DEAR S1R,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that IT now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They arethe most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” : . 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. : : 

“DEAR Sta,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo] 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” cz) 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘“‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate.shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warme 
external air.”’ 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road,. 
London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Agent for Scotland, SEprIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilmore 
‘ Place, Edinburgh. 2 ¢ 
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TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. FIELD & ALLAN, of George Street, Edinburgh, 
are presenting to the International Exhibition, Edinburgh, a 
handsome tile pavement, designed by their artist, Mr. A. 
Stephens, to be fixed at the entrance of the grand pavilion. 
The pavement, which is about 30 feet long and 12 feet wide, is 
treated in a style suitable to the building, in harmony with the 
surroundings, and will form a very pleasant feature in the 
exterior decoration. The centre panel is 4 feet square, being 
composed of sixty-four 6-inch encaustic tiles, the groundwork of 
which is a rich dark blue, with the figure of a cupid in the 
centre, holding a ribbon bearing the word “Caledonia.” On 
each side of the centre panel is a smaller one 3 feet square, 
composed of thirty-six 6-inch encaustic tiles, which have a very 
rich effect, though treated in a somewhat different manner to 
the centre. The border is the same class of design, and is 
‘surrounded by a white marble strip 15 inches wide. There is 
also a variously-coloured marble panel about 9 feet long by 
3 feet 6 inches wide in the doorway. The tiles have been 
manufactured by the Campbell Tile Company, of Stoke-on- 
Trent, and 206 Great Portland Street, London, W. 

ARTESIAN tube wells are now being fixed at the following 
places in London :—For the supply of the flats and offices of 
the Albert Hall Mansions, South Kensington, and the West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. The depth to be 
reached in either case to obtain the required supply will be 
over 400 feet. Ere the chalk beds are reached thick layers of 
London clay and Woolwich and Reading beds will have to be 
penetrated. It is only of recent years that this economical and 
expeditious system of obtaining large supplies of pure water 
from deep sources has been so perfected as to almost entirely 
supersede the old and costly method. of sinking dug wells. 
These artesian wells are protected by an extra-sized tube, which 
is carried from the surface to the chalk beds, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible for any of the polluted springs which are 
found in the upper beds to contaminate the lower ones. Messrs. 
C. Isler & Co., of Southwark Street, who have been very 
successful in similar work, have had the sinking of these wells 
entrusted to them. 

ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS have received instructions 
to put in one of their improved hydraulic lifts at the Alhambra 
Theatre, London. This will be supplied by water from a tank at 
the top of the building, and will be available for use at all 
hours. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Gent & Co.’s Patent Mechanical Telephone.—We give 
an illustration of a new mechanical telephone, said to be the 
most successful yet introduced. Its main feature is the patent 
diaphragm, which is unlike any other, and which the makers 
claim possesses better sound-producing properties than any 
other, besides being unaffected by atmospheric changes, damp, 
or heat. Another novelty patented by the same firm is a clip 
to prevent the wire running out, as it is well known the wire for 
carrying the sound must be in a continuous length ; hence, 
should it break, the whole length comes to the ground. By 
using the patent clip this cannot happen, as it preveats the wire 
passing the insulator next to the break. Another novelty is the 
improved insulator, consisting of a brass bracket containing a 
thick rubber cushion, through which a hole is pierced, a stem 


of brass, having a cap on its end, passes through the hole, the 
cap resting on the rubber cushion, the wire being suspended 
from the other end of the stem; the brackets are constructed 
so as to be used in any position. When.the whole apparatus 
is fixed, an electric or magneto bell may be attached for calling 
attention, and, when thus fitted up, is a simple and more 
effective instrument within the limits to which it is adapted 
than the ordinary electric telephone ; at the same time the arti- 
culation is perfect, and its liability to derangement reduced to a. 
minimum. They are adapted for any purpose of commurica- 
tion up to a distance of three-quarters of a mile. Messrs. Gent 
& Co., of Faraday Works, Leicester, are the patentees and 
manufacturers. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
92 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bixrts or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certiricatx Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracun’s TABLES, upon application, 

OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Addres:_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & Cu’s. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


S. 8S. PHILLIPS. 
ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


To Architects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, 93 cannon streer, 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
: COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., ConsHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


POCSCOCSOEOSOSEES SES LESS TOE SEES PESO OS 


SIMPLEX TieAd 
] GLAZING 


iy For ROOFS, + * * * * ** # 
Xv #+***%* SKYLIGHTS & 
Sy HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Sontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


GLP PISS LSS LSS DO 


GROVER & Co. (#imita), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


#* * %* * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
SCOOPS OSCSCSOPSOESCHPPSSCTCE SHOPS SCSESGUGSPOCSOLE?; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
UARRIES, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which areso 


SPWINSTONE SY PIS} 
A BYILOLES ope 
Lif 


Wy’ CATALOGUE 
YTO00 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


199 
TY CIS WELLS | 
LL, ONDONEC¥ 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


ISAAC SUMSION, 
| QUARRY PROPRIETOR & STONE MERCHANT, 


Troprietor of the Celebrated 
MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
Offices:—4 & 5 Newark Street, BATH. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


f=! Beg to call attention 


| 


oa te to their ‘ia 
br a cla h 

‘ens Ig LARGE AND 

i VARIED STOCK 

i OF it 


= Ami _ ser, 
For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &e. 
ONLY ADDRESS:— 
43 Cannon St. (Onposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


ASPHALTE. 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("cisnderwen $76: south 


uarries 
ales. 


| 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


15 FISH STREET HILL. 


= 
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Lawrence, Thomas, &- Sons, Bracknell, Berks, red rubbers for 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. ee oe gauged work, : é 
List OF AWARDS. Lindsay, W. H. & Co., 14 South Wharf, Paddington, W., fire- 


atte : : proof flooring. 
‘THE following is the list of awards at the Architectural and Musgrave & Co., Belfast, slow-combustion air-warmer. 


Building Trades’ Exhibition, held at the Agricultural Hall, Ough, H., Austin Friars, E.C., Stanford’s patent joint. 
Islington, NG Apnilis40 a7, Hess Patent Liquid Fireproof Cyanite Company, cyanite. 

oC eehe, Pickles & Son, Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Agent, J. Jopling 
Sel LEMON 49 Finsbury Pavement, "Gs spiral cutter planing 


Zo those who have at previous exhibitions received the Societys machine. 
Gold Medal. Randell, Saunders & Co., Corsham, Wilts, selection of stone 
Adams, R., Blackman Street, S.E., “ Victor” spring hinge. and workmanship. 
Bassant, H., 18 Wells Mews, W., parquetry. Sax, Julius, 108 Great Russell Street, W.C., general excellence 
Davies & Co., 200 Camberwell Road, S.E., kitcheners. in electrical appliances. : 
Eagle Range Foundry Co., Birmingham, “ Eagle” range appa- | Sharp & Co., Holborn Circus, E.C., sewer ventilation. ; 
ratus. Shanks & Co., 46 Cannon Street, E.C., general fittings and 
Moule’s Earth Closet Co., Garrick Street, W.C., closet appa- combination urinal and flushing tank. : 
ratus. Stannah, J., 20 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E., goods lifts and 
Jennings, George, Lambeth, S.E., excellence of sanitary ap- telescopic crane. 3 
pliances. Steven Bros. & Co., 4 Upper Thames Street, E.C., kitcheners. 
Wright Bros., Sheffield, warm-air stoves. St. Pancras Ironworks Company, St. Pancras Road, N.W., 
| stable fittings. 
Gold Medals. Starkie Gardner & Co., 29 Albert Embankment, S.E., orna- 
Barstow, W. L., Pontefract, water filter. mental wrought-iron work. 
Bastin & Co., West Drayton, brickmaking machinery. Westwood, Joseph, jun., Napier Yard, Millwall, E., Hawksley’s 
Boekbinder, J. M., 49 Thornhill Road, N., excellence of design patent treads. ; 
and execution in Carton pierre work. Wilkes & Co, 17 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E.C., im- 
Bristol Wagon Company, builders’ tip-cart. provements in concrete paving. 
Coalbrookdale Co., Holborn Viaduct, E.C., design and excellence | Woollams & Co., 110 High Street, near Manchester Square, W., 
of finish in castings. design and execution in raised and embossed flock papers 
Diespeker & Co., 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., marble mosaics. for walls and ceilings, and non-arsenical papers. 
Duffy & Son, 66 Stork’s Road, Bermondsey, S.E., wood-block | Wright, George, & Co., 155 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., grates, 
flooring. stoves, and ranges. 
Ebner, J. F., 51 Clerkenwell Road, E.C., parquetry. ‘ 
(Ewart & ate Euston Road, N.W., bageecs ; Silver Medals. : : : 
- Elliott, S., Albert Works, Newbury, Berks, design and quality | Adams, Jas., 21 Union Street, S.E., double-action spring hinge. 
in joinery. /Eolus Waterspray Company, 235 High Holborn, W.C., water- 
Harris, W., brickmaking machinery. spray ventilator. : 
Hart & Co., Wenlock Road, N., weighing machines. Attwood, A., & Co., Ulverston, patent revolving shutters. 
James & Son, Cheltenham, road sweeper and water-cart. Blackman Air-Propeller Ventilating Company, 57 Fore Street, 
Jacobs, E. & Co., Newington Butts, S.E., gas engine. E.C., air propeller. : > 
Jeffrey & Co., 64 Essex Road, Islington, N., wall decorations, | Boekbinder, J. M., hand-painted “ Gobelins” tapestry. 
design, and execution. Boyle, Robert & Co., Limited, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and 
Jones & Willis, 43 Great Russell Street, W.C., church furni- Glasgow, air-pump ventilators. 
ture. Brazier & Son, 106 Blackfriars Road, S.E., wash-out closets. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL irae WinDoW BLIND COMPANY, 


FLOORING BLOCKS. WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. | MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 


THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&¢e on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C, | FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.,| 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 


‘Photographs of Architecture JOHN N, PEARCE 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Out of 17] in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round Paintin gs by the Old and Modern Masters, DESIGNS AND EHEXECUTES 
Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower price delivered Statuary ( Antique and Modern) 
5 ex “ship” within one munth, h Views in All Parts of the World, FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. Artistic Studies of Animals. Yachts Fruit 
in stamps. Estimate for “laid complete "’ on receipt of plan. and Flowers, Sky and Wha vis Effec = CORRE CT STYLE 
> 
upp Fh; \GGDPE Antique Furniture, &c., : ’ 


All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 
Galleri's daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 
responsible persons. An inspection is invired 


>, SS |BEST BLUE STAINED-GLASS 


epee ee Tivo mre to conceal nails. P E N N A N FF ST O N ES W | N D OWS 
VIGERS BROS., 
Timber Merchants, Ashlaring. Pillars. Columns. Archways, Steps, Sills, Larders, and 


es es 
214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. HGarthss Payne soe Comes Bara acter Heraldic A ch ievements. 


Telephone, 3,188. Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs. Bases, Monuments, 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Moutd- | Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


ir gs, Deals. xc Tocal Board Work, viz :—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
: : sbi ae ee = Mi U RAL D F C 0 RATI ij H § 
Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 


Kerbing, &c. In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 
We have lately suxplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
oH tity for Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 


Vindsor Castle. 
Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. Monumental Brasses. 


PERE 


\\ 


For all kinds of Architectural and Building pu-poses, viz. :— 


| MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


| CHIMNEY - PIECES,}| THOMAS FREE & SONS, PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 
OVES, TILES, ETC. Naphill, High Wycombe. 
WILKINS and SONS,|| oLume xxxiv. or THE ARCHITECT, STUDIOS :-— 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 28 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Price 12s.6¢@.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. Designs and estimates on application. 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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Bracknell Brick and Tile Company, Bracknell, hand and | Humpherson & Co., 331 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., rapid 
machine-made red-facing and moulded bricks. screw-down valve. 

Broad & Co., 2 and 4 South Wharf, Paddington, W., white | Jackson & Sons, 49 Rathbone Place, W., fibrous plaster 
glazed sanitary pipes. decoration. 

Carter & Co., Poole, Dorset, treatment and execution of | Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Lever Street, Manchester, wire 
encaustic tiles. lathing for plastering. 

Carter, Johnson & Co., Albert Embankment, S.E., Medizeval | Kaye & Sons, 93 High Holborn, W.C., locks and door fur- 
ecclesiastical tiles. niture. 

Chambers, Monnery & Co., 41 Bishopsgate Street Without, | Kite & Co., Chalton Street, N.W., counterpoise valve outlet 
E.C., patent wall-ties. ventilator. 

Cooper, H. W. & Co., 28a Upper George Street, W., “ Louvre” | Lincrusta and General Decorating Company, 19 Old Cavendish 
ventilators. Street, W., lincrusta. 

Cordner, Allen & Co., 20 Bucklersbury, E.C., Byng acoustic | Madeley Wood Tile Co., Ironbridge, R.S.O., Salop, excellence 
telephone. of roofing tiles. 

Davis, J. & Co. 6 Kennington Park Road, S.E., scientific | Matthews, J., Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Mare, design in 
instruments, barometers, thermometers, &c. terra-cotta vases. 

Decorative Wood Company, Wool Exchange, E.C., moulded | Moore, A. L., & Co., 89 Southampton Row, W.C., stained 

__veneered panels. glass. 

Dick, Alex , 110 Cannon Street, E.C., Delta metal. Nettlefold & Sons, 54 High Holborn, W.C., locks and door 

Drake & Co., Battersea Park Station, S.W., marble concrete furniture. 
baths. Patent Victoria Stone Co., 283A Kingsland Road, E., artificial 

Edwards, H. & G., 84 High Street, Camden Town, N.W., stone for paving and other purposes. 
school furniture. Phillips, W., 160 Young Street, Sheffield, wash-out closet. 

Esdaile & Co., Wenlock Road, City Road, N., joinery and | Picking, C. G., Bounds Green Potteries, New Southgate, N., 
general excellence. quality of terra-cotta. 

Foster, Wm., portable engines. Porter, George, 23 Cullum Street, E.C., hot-air stove. . 

Free & Sons, Naphill, High Wycombe, blue Pennant stone | Richardson & Co., Darlington, ironwork for horticultural 
and workmanship. . buildings. 

Groom & Co., 2 Clerkenwell Road, E.C., cooking appliances. Richardson, Ellson & Co., Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C., 

Grundy, John, 30 Duncan Terrace, Islington, N., warm-air wrought iron (design and workmanship). 
grates. Rosher & Co., Upper Ground Street, S.E., white Suffolk bricks. 

Harris, J. F. & G., 58 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C., wood for | Sanderson & Co., ror Leadenhall Street, E.C., lightning con- 
dados, wall lining, &c. ductors. 

Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, 187 Union Street, Borough, S.E., ; Shorland, E. H., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 
semi-prism pavement lights and coal-plates. Manchester stoves. 

Heaton, Butler & Bayne, 14 Garrick Street, W.C., stained | Stanley, W. F., 4 and 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C., 
glass. mathematical and surveying instruments. 

Hellier, brick-moulding machine. Tebbutt, C. G., patent safety stable bricks. 

Hitchin’s Fibrous Plastering Co., 1 Gresham Buildings, E.C., | Thames Bank Iron Company, Upper Ground Street, Black- 
system of fireproof plastering. friars, S.E., saddle boilers. 

Hollands, E. R., 37 Newington Green, N., patent underfed | Thompson, H., & Co., magnetic oxide paints. 
register grate. Turpin, M. F. C., Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., design and 

Howard, R., Nether Hall Road, Doncaster, lantern opener, and execution of joinery. 
also for horticultural buildings. Wenham & Waters, Paragon Works, Croydon, wrought-iron 

Hyatt, T., 9 Farringdon Road, E.C., pavement lights. casements. 


WALTER JONES, "cov'ssmes, 
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E. Ss. HIN DI.EW, 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} verticar‘sorens, 
SAW BENCHES. CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c.,in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 
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VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Westminster Engineering Company, engineering bricks. The construction of the kitcheners insures economy of fuel, also 
Williams & Co., “Lillie Bridge Works, ‘West Brompton, S.W., | simplicity in management, all complicated arrangements being 
steel casements and metal fillets for securing glass. avoided. The supply of hot water is continuous, and the heat 
‘Rrjp eee: can be directed to one oven at a time, or divided between them 


. a) : at pleasure. A self-acting cone ventilator is introduced with 
Biggs, I’. J., Leadenhall Buildings, E.C., reversible tubular | the kitcheners, which prevents the fumes of cooking pervading 
lock. the kitchen or house. This is a most perfect little appliance, 
Deards, dry glazing (system of). and its action cannot be interfered with by the cook. The 


Howard & Haig, 97 Leadenhall Street, E.C., automatic indi- dampers having long handles brought to the front of the range, 
cating press- “buttons and general electrical appliances. 


Luton Brick and Tile Company, 61 Bute Street, Luton, grey 
Luton bricks. 

Robson, J., 20 London Street, Fitzroy Square, W. , drip tiles, 

Syer, M, 36 Rye Lane, Peckham, SUR pneumatic waste- 
preventer system. 


H H 
THE PRIZE KITCHENER 


BUILDING EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
‘i meee eee cHawess| 
Steven Bros. & Co. WALI : UI ea) 
Messrs. STEVEN Bros. & Co., of 4 Upper Thames Street, | st 
adjoining Blackfriars Bridge Station, hada very large collec. 
tion of the high-class goods manufactured by them as “architec- 
tural and general ironfounders. Kitchen ranges, hot-air stoves, 
register stoves, mantels, ornamental ironwork, railings, gates, 
balconies, spiral staircases, baths, lavatories, urinals and sani- 
tary appliances of all kinds, hot- water systems, furnace fittings, 
are among but by no means exhaust the list of wares manu- 
factured by the firm, A good idea will be gained of the 
enterprise of this firm by a visit to their new show-rooms. 
The new Holborn cooking range shown at the Agricultural 


Hall has many special advantages to recommend it. There is 


nothing complicated in the construction, and nothing that can 
get out of order, whilst it is economical in regard of fuel. The | can be used with greater ease than by the ordinary. method of 
working parts can be replaced in a few miners. without taking | reaching back to move them. In case of tile covings being 
the range to pieces, and the boiler can be lifted out and re- | used, a tile can be replaced with no further disturbance than 
placed by removing the loose cover and the tap. It is claimed | that of removing the broken tile and substituting another. This 
for them that they are the best article in the market for the | is owing to the ‘mode of fastening the tiles by means of cross- 
price, and it is not hard to believe that such is the case. | cut brass screws. The bottom row of tiles is fitted round with 
Messrs. Steven Bros.’s prize kitchener is a magnificent article. | iron panelling as a security from breakage by cooking utensils. 
Independently of intrinsic merits, its general appearance is such There are also ashpit linings and return flue-ends. In the 
as might well turn the head of any cook. Throughout their | hot plates expansion or contraction can take place without any 
manufactures, Messrs. Steven Bros. well deserve the credit for risk of cracking. Plate-rack folds down out of the way when 
doing their best to combine the ornamental with the useful. | not in use. Many other useful features are possessed by these 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and siting 
N8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). efi 


, ‘3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, & 
u|| 3 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casemeuts. 5 
> New Hopt ser Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = |}|! 
sf = 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain = 
Lo 5 Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London. 1883. 
NS H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; 
— also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 
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H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. " Glass Sliding Ventilator. ~ Siaproved. Hopper for . Sky lights. | Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: RSa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
Beares Street, Ede wate! Road, W. 


EDGWARE ROAD, Ww. 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
Burr from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
WDA TIN UO tA CSG Ras: (OIN Iat: £S 


YAL LETTERS PATENT 


CURED BY USING = 
In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has aixeady efeced remarkable cures, and is most invigorating tothe ystem, and 
highly recommended. Also 
MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE Ts 
The use of which, a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate formsof DYSPEPSIA - 


and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table,1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C. 
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water. The overflow and waste are cast separate from the bath, 
so as to be more readily got at in case of obstruction. These 
can be supplied in various degrees of finish and artistic 
character at a proportionate price. The manufacture of stable 
fittings forms a large branch of business with this firm. Having 


kitcheners, and any replacement, necessary repairs, or clean- 
ing, as well as taking out the back boiler and replacing it, 
can be done without disturbance. Many medals, highest 
awards, and other prizes have been taken by them, including 
a first award of a silver medal at the Melbourne Exhibition in 
1880. The ranges are specially suitable for hotels, clubs, and 
private houses. Firegrates set in tasteful mantels of marble, 
wood, and iron were shown, which could not fail to please. 


i 
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Messrs. Steven Bros. are also manufacturers of the Galton 


ventilating grates. Baths were shown designed with the view of | touched upon two or Litee etiatites?6 of nredee “Steven Bros. 


affording the largest possible complete bath with fittings in the 
smallest space, Specially convenient in the case of invalids, when 
a certain temperature has to be maintained, is the arrangement 
of having the fittings inside the bath, thus pl acing them within 
easy reach of the bather without his having to rise out of the 


& Co., space will not now allow of more, far less of entering 
into the long list of manufactures. But we would call attention 
to their new illustrated catalogues, which can be supplied on 
application. The catalogues are altogether unique. An archi- 
tect might fancy that some of the ledgers had been sent to him 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


ae i 
=¢ 225 
EMME STRONG ROOMS 8 PARTY WALL DOORS (NSEC: 
ia a OBB5. HART:.C? 76027 Cheapside LONDON - = 


. SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS:— — 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, ; 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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by mistake till he opened them. The size of the catalogues ‘and relaid elsewhere, and is, moreover, suitable for covering 
y mistake f1 p : ; : 
suggests comprehensiveness of an exceptional kind. One deals | walls, &c. They have been used in various places and given 
with ranges, another is a catalogue of general castings, a third | great satisfaction, particularly in regard of noiselessness, warmth, 
is devoted to the rain-water and sanitary section. Reference and economy. Judging from the sheets, showing numerous 
to these will show that every opportunity is afforded for satisfy- | designs, there is no difficulty in choosing any particular scheme 
ing artistic tastes in the most ordinary appliances where desired. | of decoration required, and independently of design the look of 
The engravings are excellent, depicting the various articles | the material is in many respects preferable to that of other floor 


with accuracy in all details and in colour, with this merit, | cloths. 


that what looks well on paper looks even better in the article H. Thompson & Co. 
itself. Messrs. H. THOMPSON & CO., 242 Old Street, E.C. (late 
Henry Ough. of Merrow Street, Walworth), showed their magnetic oxide 


Mr. HENRY OUGH, M.I.C.E., 16 Austin Friars, was repre- | damp-wall paint, which is used by the Northern Lighthouse 
sented by his usual examples of Stanford’s patent joint for stone- | Commissioners. Applied to walls it forms a complete coating 
ware pipes. Although now generally well known, we may remind of magnetic iron, thoroughly impervious to damp. It is a deep 
our readers that the joint can be applied by the contractors chocolate colour, but if desired it can be papered over or be 
own workmen with great facility, and pipes with this joint can painted over with lighter colours, manufactured by Messrs. 
be laid the moment the ground is excavated, and can be , Thompson & Co. The magnetic oxide of iron paints are for 
rendered watertight in a wet cutting, and even under water. | preserving iron, wood, stone, and brickwork, and suitable for 
A great advantage claimed for the Stanford joints is that they | all interior or exterior work. The numerous experiments con- 


are not ruptured by unequal settlement of the ground. ducted by Messrs. Thompson & Co. have enabled them to sup- 
; : res ply a pure paint with the largest possible percentage of magnetic 
Patent Noiseless Plain and Inlaid Tile Company. oxide of iron in its composition at the cheapest price. Oil and 


The above Company, of 11 King Henry’s Walk, Ball’s | paint do not incorporate with iron, but in this paint the magnetic 
Pond Road, N., and 47 Old Broad Street, E.C., exhibited their properties serve the same purpose, and as magnetic oxide of 
noiseless tiles. There are various floor cloths known as lino- | iron is not attacked by rust, no better preservative for iron 
leum, kamptulicon, &c., and the patent noiseless tile may be | could be had. The paint is non-poisonous ; it does not lose or 
called for description’s sake a floor cloth as to the material, and | change colour. Pure, free from acids, finely ground, it has a 
a tile in all other respects. The tiles can be had in heraldic, | good body and remarkable covering powers, with other im- 
zesthetic, grotesque, or after architects’ designs, or any pattern, | portant excellences. __Willis’s patent wood-filler, wood stains, 
crest, or monogram can be made to order. The patterns are | and coloured varnishes, &c., were also shown. Messrs. 
inlaid in the solid, and are ineffaceable. Pattern or decoration | Thompson & Co., who are Government contractors, received a 
is effected by cutting the figures out of strong solid materials of | gold medal at the Health Exhibition. 
various colours, and placing them together, or inlaying them so aes 
as to form geometrical or other patterns, and the patterns so Joseph Baker & Sons. 
made cannot wear off. When any portion becomes worn, where Messrs. JOSEPH BAKER & SONS, 58 City Road, E.C., had a 
the greatest traffic occurs, that portion can be renewed without | large exhibit at their stand on the south side of the hall. This 
disturbing the rest, and any pattern can be repeated, whereas | firm was awarded a gold medal at the Health Exhibition for 
ordinary printed patterns can seldom be matched after a lapse | their baking machinery and ovens, the only medal for such 
of ashort time. Some of the patterns are facszmi/e in appear- | specialities. The merit of these articles has been recognised 
ance of encaustic tiles, but are less costly and free from | by other medals awarded to the firm. Bread has been popu- 
noisiness, slipperiness, and frigidity. This floor covering can | larly called the staff of life, and from a sanitary point of view to” 
be guaranteed to last from ten to twenty years, owing to the | secure the purity of bread with all the other qualities that 
manner in which it is laid; and, so far as the pattern is con- constitute good and pure bread, should be as important a 
cerned, as long as the material itself lasts. It is also water- consideration as that of securing the utmost pure air to breathe. 
proof, free from looseness and blistering, can be easily taken up | The Bailey-Baker patent continuous baking oven that was 
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and Designs on application. 


LIFTS! LIFTS!! LIFTS!!! 


PATENT A.B.C. SELF SUSTAINING LIFTS, FOR HAND OR POWER. 
CANNOT RUN DOWN, AND FREE FROM JERKY MOTION. 


DIRECT ACTING AND MULTIPLYING CYLINDER HYDRAULIC LIFTS, 
CONTINUOUS, AND WATER BALANCE INCLINE LIFTS. 


LIFTS OF ALL KINDS FOR GOODS OR_ PASSENGERS, 


WORKED BY STEAM, GAS, HYDRAULIC, OR HAND POWER. 


SHUTTERS & DIVISIONS, 


FOR SHOP FRONTS. GATE OPENINGS. SCHOOL PARTITIONS, ETC. 


| A. ATTWOOD & CO. |, satnon, Barnes, & 60. 
foo sucnerssuny.ecc. ULVERSTON, Lancasuire. 
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siown by Messrs. Baker & Sons has so many advantages that 
it would be impossible now to give a description of the 
apparatus. Cost of fuel is reduced to a minimum, and they 
are practically self-regulating, with this reserve, that control 
over the quality and degree of heat can be exerted at any 
moment when required. The disadvantages attendant on 
stoking and scuffling are done away with, one charge of fuel 
in twenty-four hours only being necessary. Cleanliness, 
rapidity of heating, storage of heat, utilisation of heat without 
waste, rapidity in lowering or raising heat, consumption of 
smoke, are among the advantages secured. Messrs. Baker & 
Sons also showed a patent apparatus for mixing and kneading 
dough, “ The Thomson,” which, besides improvements as to 
the driving power, &c., has been designed to produce a real 
kneading action corresponding to hand kneading, and to allow 


the dough to have relief or spring. Baker’s patent oven-light 
g pring Pp g 


is used for automatically lighting bakers’ ovens, without open- 
ing doors or dampers, and without loss of heat. Patent 
sifting and mixing machines are for flour, sugar, and fine 
or coarse powders generally. Among other specialities of this 
firm was a useful appliance, the automatic power tub-lifter. 


Buttermere Green Slate Co., Limited. 


The BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, Keswick, 
showed specimens of slate from their quarries at Honister and 
Yewerags. A model roof, with turret over, was constructed to 
show the green slates as a roof covering. This attracted special 
attention both for strength and for uniformity of colour in the 
slates ; and the Company’s productions seem to meet all that is 
required in materials of the class. Messrs. Roberts, Adlard & 
Co., of Eastcheap, E.C., are the agents for London. Two or 
three photographs of the picturesque country about the quarries 
were to be seen at the stand, one being that of Honister Crag 
and Pass to Buttermere. 


New Patent Developments Association, Limited. 


We should mention in regard to the exhibit of the NEw 
PATENT DEVELOPMENTS ASSOCIATION, 49 Glengall Road, Old 
Kent Road, S.E., the particular adaptability of their “ N. P.” 
mouldings to numerous decorative purposes. These mouldings 
are carved on well-seasoned dry wood of any description by 
machinery, as distinguished from pressed and embossed work, 
the advantages of which are to be found in far greater dura- 
bility and richer and better appearance. These mouldings in 
oak formed borders to the firm’s stand at the Exhibition, and 


had a most excellent effect; and as they are movable, the 
advantage of their use is obvious, Cornices, friezes, dados, 
and general cabinet work are decorations for which these 
mouldings seem particularly suitable, and for which purposes 
the firm have a large variety of designs, in which regularity and 
elegance are noticeable. The mantels and over-mantels, in oak 
and walnut, at the Exhibition were examples of tasteful art. 
The “ N. P.” mouldings should meet with a general demand for 
decorative purposes of the highest class. 


Patent Sliding Casement Sash Company. 

The PATENT SLIDING CASEMENT SASH COMPANY, 37 Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, exhibited the patent casement. 
This is so simple an invention that anyone would be tempted to 
ask why has it not been thought of before. The simplest ideas 
are generally the most valuable in their results. The difference 
between an ordinary window and this patent is that the sashes of 
the latter not only slide up and down, but open inwards on the 
casement principle. The little engraving will clearly explain this. 
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The advantage of getting at sashes to clean them from the 
inside needs no explanation. Each sash consists of an outer 
and inner frame, the latter being hung within the former by 
means of hinges or pivots and admitting of being opened or 
closed at will. Cleaning is effected as follows : beginning with 
the lower sash, release the fastening of the inner frame and 
open it like a door into the room; the outside of the glass can 
then be as readily cleaned as the inside. When cleaned, shut 
and fasten the inner frame, lift the sash in the usual manner and 
bring down the top sash to the level of the bottom one, open 


POST FREE. 


Price?is THE ELECTRC 


PATH 


No Acid Required. 
WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 


( (BATTERY) BELT. 


Over a quarter of a million Patients have been successfully treated for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Epilepsy. Paralysis, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Female Complaints, General and Local Debility, Functional Disorders, &c. The following are selected from upwards ot 25,000 reports received. The originals may be seen at the Company's 


Rooms, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 


GOUT. LIVER COMPLAINT. 
“ Completely cured me.”’—Major Pakenham, CAN YOU AFFORD TO DIE 2 “Ihave no pain now.’—Mr. 7. Smith, 
Armagh. Can you afford to drag on a miserable existence ? can you afford to Hey, Lees. 
HYSTERIA. . pay doctors’ bills? when all disorders of the Nervous System, Impaired EPILEPSY. 
Ben oe has done wonders.”—Mrs. M.| Vitality, and Defective Organic Ac*ion can be speedily, effectually, and - a Ce aad age ae 
viel, Dowlais. g eae arRTeNE' ey f pin, Andoversford 
LUMBAGO permanently cured by wearing the ELEcrrRoPpATHic (Battery) BELT, SHORTNESS OF BREATH. 


‘Tt has been an untold comfort to me.”— 
Miss IIudson, Twyford. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER. 

**T can speak positively of its advantages.” 
—Dr. C, Lempriere, D.C.L., Senior Fellow, St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 

SCIATICA. 

“Worth fifty pounds.’—M7. R. J. Watson, 
Harwich. 

KIDNEY DISORDERS. 

“T am like a new man,”—Mr. W. P. 
Pougher, Piymouth. 


BRONCHITIS. 

“A wonderful change.”—Rev. EZ. Aubrey, 

Ystrad, Pontypridd. 
NEURALGIA. 

‘A most complete success.”-——M, A. Lang- 

dale, Esq., Leacroft. 
RHEUMATISM. 

* Found wonderful r.lief.”’—Dr. A. Dresser, 
Norwood. 

NERVOUS HEADACHE. 

“Derived much benefit.”—Mr. Wm. Holt, 
New Stu fford. 

INDIGESTION. 

**Tt has saved me hundreds of pounds. I 
wish I had purchased one before.”—Mr. C. 
Hitchcock, Bicester. 

NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

“My health is quite restored.”—Dr. 
Bouracier, Garfield House, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex. 


MR. C, B, HARNESS, 


obtain immediate relief. 


GENTLEMEN'S BELT 


s-sS 


which is guaranteed to restore impaired vital energy, to invigorate the 
debilitated constitution, stimulate the organic action, promote the circu- 
lation, assist digestion, and promptly renew that vital energy the loss of 
which is the first symptom of decay. 
from Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Indigestion, Constipation, or any NB 
Disorder of the Nervous System, should at once stop physicking, and send 
a P.O.0 or Cheque for 21s. for an ELucrropATHic BELT (post free) and 


NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 


GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


“Greatly relieved.”— Mrs. C. frayer, 72 
Elm Park Gardens, SW. 
ASTHMA. 
“Quite left me.”—J/rs. J. Low, Stirling, 


CONSTIPATION. 
“A wonderful effect.” — Mr, 
Stokes, Demerara. 
FEMALEIRREGULARITIES 
“Quite restored to health.” — Mrs, , 
| Hawkey, 16 Matilda Street, Barnsbury. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
“A new man.’—WM?r. 
PILES. 
“ Betterinevery way.”—WMr. R. Stringer, 
East Bradenham. 
BAD CIRCULATION. 
‘“‘Peel like a different person.”—John 
Algar, Esq., Campsey <Ashe, Wickham 


Market. 
PALPITATION. 
“Quite free.’—Mr. G. Gate, St. Helier, 


Jersey. 
PARALYSIS. 
“Very great benefit.” — Mrs, Sharp, 
Maidstone. 
WRITERS’ CRAMP. 
“A complete cure.”’—Miss £. Hastings, 
Eastbourne. 
SPINAL WEAKNESS. 
“Rapid improvement.” — Mr. 
Wson, N-wspynie, N B. 


Every man and woman suffering 
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the Eminent Consulting Medical Electrician, has been specially retained by the Company,and may be consulted 
daily (wi! hout charge), ou all matters relating to health and the application of Curative Electricity. Residents at a 
distance, and those unable to avail themselves of a personal consultation, are inv ted 
ADVION FORM. which will be forwarded POST FREE, On application to THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


to write for a PRIVATE 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque, value 21s., crossed London and County Bank, THE MEDICAL BaTTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., undertake to 
forward the ELECTROPATHIC (BATTERY) BELT, as described above, for either Lady or Gentleman, free by post to any part of the United Kingdom. 


a ELECTROPATHY; or HARNESS’ GUIDE TO HEALTH,” will be sent post free on application to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 
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the inner frame and clean as before described. The sashes are 
then replaced in their usual position. As a cheap and good 
window, it will not be surprising if this system is largely 


adopted. 
FF. Biggs. 

Mr. F. J. Biccs, Leadenhall Buildings, E.C., exhibited his 
patent tubular reversible mortice lock, a lock which~ is fitted by 
one operation of the screw bit. The locks are fitted at once 
into a door by boring a circular hole with a 1-inch screw bit, 


can be used. They are all two-lever locks, well finished in 
brass casings. A forward turn of the key will throw the bolt 
forward half an inch, and the same movement disconnects the 
bolt from the handle. The handle may then be turned either 


way while the door remains locked. A backward turn of the 
key brings the bolt again under the control of the handle, and 
a further turn of the key or a turn of the handle will bring the 
latch within the tube. 
now on order. 


Mr. Biggs, the patentee, has over 12,000 
Other locks are the patent globe tubular lock, 


and striking a circle above and below this with the same, and 
then cutting away the intervening side pieces to receive the 
fore-plate and striking-plate. In this lock the handle turns 
after the lock is locked, just like an ordinary two-bolt lock. 
The handle and key work independently of each other, and it 
may be used as a night latch or front door lock. Re- 
versing of latch for right or left hand doors may be at once 
effected by removing the surface plate, and it can be reversed 
after the leck is fitted into the door, and any ordinary furniture 


HE 


and the patent conical tubular lock. Biggs & Pardoe’s channel 
wedge sash-fastener tightens the sashes and stops draughts and 
rattling, and is burglar proof. 


Keeling, Teale & Co. 

In the notice of Messrs. KEELING, TEALE & Co.’s exhibit 

in last week’s issue we omitted to mention that finger-plates in 
hard wood and ivory were specialities. The excellence in finish 
and design of these was particularly good. 


HIGH CLASS RED RUBBERS AND CUTTING BRICKS 
HIGH CLASS RED MOULDED AND ENRICHED BRICKS 
HIGH CLASS RED FACING AND BOX MOULDED BRICKS 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD CALL AND INSPECT THE SAMPLES AT SHOW ROOMS 
CATALOGUES NOW IN HAND WITH SUGGESTIONS = 
PART | WILE BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 
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LEONI’S Celebrated Patent © 


WA DEPOT ES 
77 | 23 BISHOPSGATEGOODS- SEC RAR 


Gas Cooking. Ranges, Ovens for Roasting and Baking, Steamers, Boilers, Hot Plates, Hot Closets, ae, 


Incandescent Gas Fires, Hot Air Stoves, Rapid Bath Boilers, &c. 
TIWO GOLD MEDALS and over 25 SILVER MEDALS have been awarded to him during the last 10 years. 
A high-class dinner for 200 gentlemen, and consisting of 12 courses, has been cooked at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE with LEONI’S Patent Gas Ranges, at a cost of 3s. 9d. for Gas, including the heating of all dishes & plates. 
A LARGE SELECTION OF GOOD SIZE. VARIOUS APPARATUS ALWAYS KEPT IN STOCK. 
Special Drawings and Quotations } MR. LEONI, General Manager, | 


sent Free on application to 


The General Gas Heating and Lighting Apparatus Company, Limited, 
Leoni's Patent Adamas Works‘ 54 to 70 ST. PAUL’S ST., LONDON, N. Show Rooms: 74 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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R. W. Gardner. 


A simple and effective patent self-closing sash-fastener was 
shown by Mr. R. W. GARDNER, of 17 Warwick Crescent, Pad- 
_dington, W. This is one of the simplest sash-fasteners that 
could be contrived. A sash cannot be shut without being 
fastened. To open the window from the inside requires no 
exertion, not even that necessary to open the ordinary class of 
window-fasteners. The plate on the lower sash slightly pro- 
jects over the sashbar, so that it cannot be opened from the 
outside by inserting a knife or the like. Independently of the 
protection afforded from burglars, this sash-fastener should be 
valuable because it is self-closing, and because, while it locks 
the sashes fast, it can be opened in the legitimate way so 
readily. 

Joseph Kaye & Sons. 

Messrs. JOSEPH KAYE & SONS, of 93 High Holborn, showed 
patent locks and door furniture. The push-and-pull principle 
of their patent locks has given universal satisfaction, and they 
are suitable for almost every kind of door. Excellent lock 
furniture is also shown for railway-carriage doors, &c. The 
names of the architects who have used Kaye’s patent locks 
make up a long list. These locks have also the approval of so 
great an authority as Sir Edmund Beckett. Acquaintance with 
the locks is only needed certainly to make them favourites, but 
the patronage of so many well-known architects would not have 
been secured if the locks were likely to get out of order, or in 
any other way prove a delusion and a snare. 


Jos. F, Ebner. 

Two blocks of fireproof parquet flooring were shown by Mr. 
J. F. EBNER, of Clerkenwell Road, E.C. This is a combina- 
tion of concrete work with tiles over, upon which the parquet 
floor is fixed. It is called the patent hydrofuge parquet for 
fireproof construction, The usual high-class work of the firm 
was seen, handsome dados, &c., and inlaid work, walnut and 
oak mantels and overmantels, a pedestal desk of elaborate 
character, marble mosaic and terrazo floors, and rich enamel 
mosaic for wall decoration. 

& Still. 

Messrs. BRUCE & STILL, of the Mersey Galvanising 
Works, Liverpool, manufacturers of iron buildings and 
galvanised ironwork, were represented by a small corrugated 
iron building, well adapted for a clerk of works’ office, 
store, &c. 


Bruce 


George Jackson & Sons. 

Messrs. GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, of 49 Rathbone Place, 
W., showed good work in chimneypieces of wood and carton- 
pierre after the Italian style, as well as in ceiling-work, cornices, 
friezes, &c., in Jackson’s patent fibrous plaster. The lightness 
of the patent fibrous plaster over ordinary plaster is a great 
gain in this branch of work. Such a ceiling as that of the 
Carlton Club, a sample of which was shown, would scarcely be 
possible in ordinary plaster, or, at any rate, not desirable to sit 
under. The ceilings of fibrous plaster are simple as to their 
fixing. Cast in large squares, they are nailed or screwed into 
position without battening or lathing being required. — The 
material is uninflammable, one among other points in its 
favour. 

A. L. Moore & Co. 

Messrs. A. L. Moore & Co., 89 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, W.C., showed a series of stained and painted glass 
panels, with ornamental lead glazing, suitable for church and 
domestic decoration. This firm is executing a series of win- 
dows for the Pump Room at Bath. One of these shown illus- 
trates the building of Bath by the Romans. Another repre- 
sents the finding of the waters, &c. An effective window for a 
staircase was shown, with flowers and foliage introduced. 
Another good piece of work was to be seen in a panel, the 
subject represented being taken from Sir Walter Scott’s “ Lady 
of the Lake.” Many interesting subjects were represented in 
the other panels and windows, all good in tone and treatment. 
Too much opacity throughout was avoided by a judicious 
proportion of light tones, often a desideratum in this climate. 


Starkie, Gardner & Co. 

Messrs. STARKIE, GARDNER & Co., 24 Albert Embank- 
ment, S.E., had a collection of ornamental metal work 
characterised by great good taste throughout. It would be diff- 
cult to draw attention to any one object rather than another 
except in regard of the different purposes they have to serve. 
To mention, however, some of the forged ironwork, there was a 
fine candle bracket, with floral design, and a handsome ink- 
stand, also floral in character, fenders and fire-irons of quaint old 
English design, railings and panel work, &c., some pretty 
Venetian hall lamps, and a charming daisy lamp, &c. Two 
chancel gas standards shown are for Walham_Church, near 

eterborough, after designs by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., and 
the basket chandelier is intended for the College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, of which Mr. Pinches is the architect. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED, 


W00D BROKERS AND IMPORTERS, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


And 15 CANADA DOCK, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: No. 586. Telegraphie Address: Stadacona, London. 


A Large and well-assorted Stock of all Descriptions and Sizes of 


PLANKS, DEALS, BATTENS, 
SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, 
FLOORING, TIMBER, &c. 


PRICE LISTS FORWARDED BY POST, AND ON APPLICATION AT OUR OFFICES. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED. 
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’ H.C. Davis & Co. 

Messrs. H. C. DAvis & Co., 200 Camberwell Road, S.E., 
and Manchester, showed specialities in gas stoves, &c. The 
‘‘ Metropolitan” ventilated gas kitchener obtained a_ silver 
medal (highest award) at the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
and also at the Health Exhibition.. This kitchener is double- 
cased and lined with patent non-conductor, and with patent 
heat-reflector for toasting, grilling, &c., and with extra pan and 
grid. There were also large hotel or restaurant roasters ; ; large 
double kitcheners for schools and large families ; roasters for 
hospitals, asylums, and other institutions ; a large roaster, or 
combination of roasters, with hot closet below and. cutting table 
on the top; combination range, gas roasters with hot plate, 
covings and plate-rack, and boiler for hot water, for gas or coal. 
Also “cottage and artisan cookers, &c., conservatory stoves, 
water- heaters, boilers, ironing-stoves, &c. 


Evans & Coa, 

Messrs. JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, steam and hand pump 
manufacturers, showed various specimens of pumps, and, 
among them, improved pumps for breweries and also for 
cellar work. Double barrel pumps, with strong engine frame, 
for hand power, and similar pumps for steam power ; also 
double barrel plunger wort pumps and superior treble barrel 
wort pumps for steam power, largely used for breweries and 
other purposes. Also improved colonial rotary force pump 
and improved standard rotary lift and force pump, and 
improved rotary barrel force pump, this specially for pumping 
wines, oils, spirits, &c., from cellar to cistern or other store 
receptacle at a distance. 


Adams & Son. 

Messrs. ADAMS & SON, Doveridge, Derby, cart and waggon 
builders, were represented by a specimen of the builders’ carts 
manufactured by them, and brickmakers’ barrows; Mr. J. 
Jopling, of Finsbury Pavement, being their agent. 


William H. Vaughan & Co. 

Messrs. WILLIAM H. VAUGHAN & ‘Co., Old Street, E.C., 
had a pretty display of their goods, with very choice articles 
among them. Bed-room, dining-room, and drawing-room 
suites showed good and tasteful work. Some richly-embroidered 
folding-chairs appealed to one of the prevalent tastes of the 
day. “Something in the way of a novelty was to be seen in 
another description of folding-chairs, the head-rest and arm- 


rests of which were lids that concealed pockets or boxes. The 
bed-room suite of walnut and ash was particularly nice, well 
finished, and bright and cheerful in appearance. 
W. H. Lindsay & Co. 
Messrs. W. H. Linpsay & Co., Paddington Ironworks, W 
showed their patent wrought-iron sashes with wrought bosses, 


adapted for warehouses, schools, and public buildings ; also ” 


their patent steel trough fireproof flooring for long spans, and 
steel columns and steel trussed pumice concrete flooring for 
shorter spans. Various models were shown illustrating the 
application of the steel trough decking for railway and road 
bridges, and with piers of the patent steel troughing filled with 
concrete. A sample of the steel decking was shown as bent 
when beaten cold under steam-hammer, but which exhibited no 
flaw. A model of a lighthouse lined with concrete or masonry 
was shown, constructed of this patent ; also the model of a 
bullet-proof hut, for exposed positions, ‘of the same material. 
Patent reversible stair-treads were also shown, and wrought- 
iron ornamental work, showing the flower emblems of England 
and Scotland. Specimens of English rolled girders (Dorman, 
Long & Co.’s) were also exhibited. 


Jos. B. Freeman & Co. 

Messrs. J. B. FREEMAN & Co., Grove Works, Lombard 
Road, Battersea, a very old- established firm, had a kiosk as an 
exhibit painted with their patent non-poisonous white lead. Mr. 
A. H. Church, Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Academy, in 
reporting on Freeman’s white lead last year, said that, although its 
basis is lead, yet being insoluble in water or acids, it is really non- 
poisonous. Asto body, covering power, purity of colour, it was 
equal, and in some of these respects superior, he considered, to 
the best white lead made by the old processes. It also resisted 
the action of the sulphur compounds, which discolour and 
blacken ordinary white lead. Theseare only some of the advan- 
tages ascribed by Professor Church to this pigment, which, he 

says, possessed the merits of white lead without its drawbacks. 


Foseph Westwood, Fun. 

Mr. JOSEPH WESTWOOD, jun., Millwall, E., showed the 
familiar Hawksley’s patent treads. This principle, so well 
known for stairs, is applied in various other useful ways, in- 
cluding pavement flaps, hydrant covers, and coal-cellar plates, 
flooring, &c. Durability and noiselessness are among the 
advantages of this patent, besides that they afford so firm a 
foothold. 


BostTtEeElWsS PATENT 


IGHTON “EXCELSIOR” WATER CLOSET. 


Is acknowledged by the leading Architects and Sanitarians of the day to be the most simple and 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE CLOSET YET INVENTED, 


Suitable alike for the Palace, Mansion, Cottage, or School. Z 
This ‘Closet has gainedthe HIGHEST AWARDS of the Sanitary Institute of Great {la VY 


Britain, AFTER PRACTICAL TESTS. Also Certificate of Merit by Social Science Congress, Norwich; Silver 3 We 


Medal, Eastbourne ; Gold Medal, Nice ; and Prize Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


BOSTEL’S INTERCEPTING DRAIN TRAP 


Is the latest and 1nost perfect Trap in the Market. 


Be 
al 


Send for ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST to 7 


THE HYGIENIC and SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY, Limited 


(D. T. BOSTEL, Managing Director), 
23 & 24 Charing Cross, LONDON, W.C.; and 18 & 19 Duke Street, BRIGHTON. 
Shipping Depot :—8 GoLDEN LANE, CiTy, LONDON. 


COTTERELL S PAPERHANGINGS 


PATTERN HAVE AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPREMACY OVER ALL OTHERS. THE TRADE SUPPLIED FREE WITH 


THE. NEW PATTERN BOOK FOR 1886. 
ie A large assortment of the New Washing Papers. Orders despatched immediately. 


ARCHITECTS ARE RESPECTFULLY ASKED TO SPECIFY ‘“COTTERELL’S PAPERS.” 


wre COTTERELL BROS, {2 « chants ant Baldnin st} BRISTOL. 


J. E. Qa G HARRIS, 
yp la & GENERAL TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND MOULDING MANUFACTURERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF “REGISTERED FANCY WOOD DECORATIONS.” 
HIGHEST AWARD, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1885, SILVER MEDAL. 


{ WwW. South k, 8. 
OFFICES: {°° eaters tick Oey a fe *} LONDON. 


i AWING, 


PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


| 
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Wilson Brothers. 


Messrs. WILSON BROS., 235 Blackfriars Road, S.E., and 
Leeds, showed their specialities in wood-cutting machinery. 
The Leeds improved band-sawing machine is designed espe- 
cially to prevent the breakage of saws, increase production, 
economise power, and save labour. The wheels have been 
made perfectly strong but light, and are faced with indiarubber 
rather than leather, as more flexible and preserving better the 
set on the saw. Among other improvements, the table will cant 
jo various angles for bevel cutting. The improved London 
joiners’ wrought-iron bench-cramps are made of strong wrought 
T iron, with malleable iron fittings, and combine lightness with 
strength. The joiners’ instantaneous grip-vice for cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, wheelwrights, carriage-builders, and 
amateurs, is a useful article. Other specialities of the firm 
include an improved hand-power band-saw machine, improved 
hand-power boring machine, combined circular and hand- 
sawing machine, patent centre-motion mortising, boring, and 
tenoning machine, rack mortising, boring, and tenoning 
machine, &c. 

J. Stannah. 

Mr. J. STANNAH, 20 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E., 
showed a 5 cwt. goods lift worked by an Otto gas-engine, with 
patent safety apparatus, and standard lifting gear at work. A 
hand-power lift for 1} cwt. is specially suitable for domestic 
purposes as a coal-lift, dinner-lift, &c. 


Bower & Florence. 

Messrs. BOWER & FLORENCE, the Spittal Granite Works, 
Aberdeen, and 3 Westminster Chambers, S W., exhibited two 
specimens of worked granite—a handsome decorated monu- 
mental Celtic cross in grey granite, and a column with moulded 
cap and base of Peterhead granite, both of exquisite colour and 
finish. 

Wenham & Waters. 

Messrs. WENHAM & WATERS, Paragon Works, Croydon, 
showed wrought-iron casements, lead-glazing, ornamental 
wrought ironwork, locks, and lock furniture, heating apparatus, 
baths, closets, lavatories, and other sanitary appliances. The 
patent radiating pipes have been designed by Messrs. Wenham 
& Waters as an improvement on the low-pressure system of 
heating by water. The pipes are cruciform in shape to afford 
the largest radiating surface with a minimum of water. Thus, 
a water-way 1} inch in diameter would give an outer surface 
equal to that of a 4-inch circular pipe. It is designed also for 


SHOP FRONTS, HARD 


BANK, OFFICE AND 


mansions, villas and the like, where a small apparatus is 
required, and where, in many cases, it can be worked from a 
boiler at the back of the kitchen fire. 

Musgrave & Co., Limited. 

Messrs. MUSGRAVE & Co., 97 New Bond Street, W., and 
Belfast, showed the model of a stable with patent fittings for 
stalls and loose boxes. Also their patent slow combustion 
ventilating stoves and air warmers, with new features intro- 
duced to supply an apparatus which shall be clean and efficient 
in action and easy to manipulate. The introduction of air for 
warmth and ventilation appears to have been carefully thought 
out so as to insure the maximum of service without waste of 
power and with economy of fuel. Once lit they will burn with 
little attention for months. 


Baldwin & Baldwin. 
Messrs. BALDWIN & BALDWIN, of Stourport and Holborn 


Viaduct, E.C., were well represented at the hall. Their manu- 
factures embrace crucible malleable iron castings, galvanised, 


japanned, black, or coloured, for any purposes of wrought iron- 


work, for builders, coachbuilders, stable purposes, railway and 
ship use, &c. 
Croupton & Fawkes. 

Messrs. CROMPTON & FAWKES, of Chelmsford, showed 2 
hot-water apparatus (slow combustion) for greenhouses, &c. 
Three rows of pipes can be applied to the boiler, or two rows 
can be used. The boiler is let into the wall and the radiating 
pipes attached, thus obviating any complicated mains. A 
syphon cistern at the opposite extremity of the pipes to the 
boiler serves as a vent for the air, and to make good any 
evaporation. House cinders can be used for fuel. 


A. fF. Garrood. 

Mr. A. F. GARROOD, of Rutland Road, Broadway, South 
Hackney, showed an ingenious thief- proof window-sash fastener. 
By boring through the bar of a sash, a drop-key can be inserted 
and sash-fasteners opened from the outside. With Garrood’s 
sash-fastener this cannot be done. This also permits of venti- 
lation in the sash with perfect impunity. 


Patent Pavement Light Company, Limited. 


This Company (181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) showed 
Wilson’s patent dioptrical lenses for lighting basements, ships’ 
cabins, and the like. There is a convex reflecting surface to 
the lenses to diffuse the light at various angles. 


WOOD JOINERY ; 
MUSEUM FITTINGS. 
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80-84 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


TELEPHONE 
2,637. 


WORK FIXED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


~CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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Sree PEDESTAL VASE,”’ 


JENNINGS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles, The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 

themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst aseries of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of -its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1+ inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into ne basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and | 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already i in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the. 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced.of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. S.E. 


a CGO., TsHIicESTER. 
—— ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


| sees gal. NEw PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
Be. Sete | FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
: MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,’ Four Stamps. LISTS FREE. 


ADAMS & 0., Monk Bridge, YORK. 


en! es London Office: 
i) rr i wl | Patent FLUSH TANKS __ for Drain Fiushing. 
= | » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
I | She 
2 >» FROUGH CLOSETS. s - 
ma New Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing: Arm. 
—»» GREASE TRAPS, ETC. AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS, 2-— 
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A Business Supplement 
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to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, APRIL 30, 1886. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested tn their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter tec 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Flalfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, 40 residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inguirtes. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under , A A “ TOM? = 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . ’ Oe 0 0 
For Quarter Page ' e ° ’ cpt LS ah 5, 
For Half Page . ° r e e e ree a LOO 
For a Page . ; . . = ty teh te £0) 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DUNFERMLINE. — Designs are wanted for a Granite 
Drinking Fountain for the Public Park. The Town Clerk, 
Dunfermline. 

PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hotel 
adjoining the General Station. Mr. R. Morison, Secretary, 
Perth. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to. send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of t1oo/, 75/.,and 50/. Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

RipLEY.—May 17.—Plans and Designs are invited for the 
Erection of Board School, &c., for 260 children. Mr. J. T. 
Capon, Clerk to the School Board, Market House Chambers, 
Ripley. 

WIGTON.—May 1.—Designs are invited for an Ornamental 
Iron Railing, with Lamps, for Memorial Fountain. Mr. ue 
Watkins, Clerk to the Local Board, Wigton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—May 5.—For Additions to Board School, 
King Street. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 34 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ANNAN.—May 3.—For Supply of Single-lift Gasholder. 
Mr. W. Ewart, Manager, Gas Works, Annan. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—May 3.—For Building Pair of 
Semi-detached Residences. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, 
Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building House. Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Enlarging Trafalgar Day 
Schools. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Aston.—May 3.—For Additions to Board School. Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffiel 
BARNSLEY.—May 4.—For Building Shops, SA AE. 


and Warehouse. Mr. W. Senior, Architect, Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 
BATLEY.—May 1.—For Building Eight Houses. 


Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 


MYr."y: Ls 


_ GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
et] THIS KITCH EN ER (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


farket. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


Ge AND NOTE 

4 | Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
une Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 

>, »  Hpicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


EE. @& J. WM. VERITY, 


1 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
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BATrERSEA —May 7.—For Constructing Cast-iron Arch 
Bridge over the Thames. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BEDFORD.—May 4.—For Enlargement of Catholic Chapel 
at the Cemetery. Messrs. Marsh, Son & Calvert, 2 Doctor’s 
Nook, Leigh. 

BELFAST —April 30.—For Building Moravian Church. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Sjuare East, 
Belfast. 

BELFAST.—May 4—For Construction of Stonyford Water- 
works. Mr. L. L. Macassey, C.E., Waterworks Office, Belfast. 


BIDEFORD.—May 3.--For Additions to Market Buildings. 
Mr. H. Chowins, Borough Surveyor, Bideford. 

BINGLEY.—May 10.—For New Purifiers and Gas Washer. 
Mr. G. D. Malam, Engineer, Gasworks, Bingley. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 4.—For Wrought-iron Girders (25 
tons), Mr. R. E. Johnston, Engineer, Woodside Station, 

Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 4.—For Additions to Station Buildings, 
Craven Arms. Mr. R. E. Johnston, Engineer, Woodside 
Station, Birkenhead. 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 3.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewer (1,150 yards) and Works in connection, Coventry 
Road. Mr. W. S. Till, Borough Surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—April 30.—For Construction of Private 
Drainage Works under Streets and Road for one or more 
years. Mr. W. S. Till, Borough Surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BoLtoN.—For Taking-down part of Messrs. R. Harwood & 
Son’s Mill. Messrs. Cunliffe & Pilling, Architects, Mawdsley 
Street, Bolton. 

BRADFORD.—May 8.—For Building St. Luke’s Schools, 
Manningham. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BRECHIN.—April 30.—For Building Church. 
Architect, Inverness. 

BrisroL.—For Building and Repairing Farm Buildings, 
Construction of Bridge, &c., at Bishport. Messrs. Collins & 
Sons, Surveyors, Priory House, Wells. 

BRIDGEND.—May 12.—For Providing Socket Pipes (1} 
miles) for Water and Gas Mains. Mr. T. T. Lewis, Clerk 


Mr. A. Ross, 


mean. 


to the Committee of Visitors, Glamorgan County Asylum,, 
Bridgend. 

BRYMBO.—May 12.—For Enlarging Chapel. 
Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham, 


CAEHARRIS.—May 5.—For Rebuilding Hotel and Shop. 
Mr. J. Williams, Architect, Morgantown, Merthyr. 


CANTON.—May 3.—For Converting Houses into Shops.. 
Mr. J. Hutchins, Architect, 14 Southey Street, Roath, Cardiff. 

CarpDIFF.—April 30.—For Building Warehouse, Offices, 
&c. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. John’s- 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CASTLEREA.— May 8.—For Construction of Covered Service: 
Reservoir, Supply of Iron Mains, and Two Duplicate Hydraulic 
Pumping Rams. Mr. M. Flanagan, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Castlerea, co. Roscommon. 

COCKERMOUTH.—May 1.—For Additions to King’s Arms. 
Mr. R. S. Marsh, Architect, Cockermouth. 

DeEwsBuRY.—April 30.—For Building Wool Warehouse. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DouG.Las.—April 30.—For Building Post Office. H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

ENFIELD.—May 4.—For Repairs and Alterations to old 
School Buildings. Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon 
Street, i2-G, 

FELIXSTOWE.—May 1.—For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

FENTON.—May 5.—For Wrought Staffordshire Iron Un- 
climbable Fence for Enclosing Cemetery. Mr. S. A. Goodall, 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Fenton. 

FiLEy.—May 12.—For Repairing and Completing Works of 
Sea Barrier. Mr. John Phillips, Kirklington Hall, Southwell, 
Notts. 

FULHAM. — May 7.—For Additions, &c., to Western 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, EC. 

GiLascow.—May 15—For Additional Service Reservoir, 
Milngavie. Mr. Gale, Engineer, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. : 

GREAT HaArRwoop.—May 13.—For Building Cemetery 
Chapels, and for Roads, Walks, Wrouguat-iron Palisading to 
Boundary Walls and Entrance Gates. Mr. A. W. R. Simpson, 
Architect, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 


Miri A. Ce 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 


A, FE ST, GEORGE PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
) OUTRIGHT. 
Electrician. 
GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
Telephone Manufacturer and 
P SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
atentee. 
Electric Light Contractor and el ; 
Patentee. ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 


ad aM ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
‘ ree 128, oy OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION LONDON. 
IRY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM OF 


“The Most Approved Flooring possible for 
HOSPITALS, BANKS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BASEMENTS, RAILWAY STATION BUILDINGS, é&e. 


EACH BLOCK is Keyed by a Metal Key DOVETAILED into it, and having one extremity bedded in a “Floating” of 
Damp-proof and Adhesive Mastic. No Cement Floating required. The only system possessing these advantages. 


SPECIALITY :—Oak and Darkened Oak for Churches, Halls, Dining and Billiard Rooms, &c. 


GEARY & WALK ER, { 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, SW. 


” JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
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HACKNEY.— May 3.—For Repairs and Building Workshops. | MINSTER.—May 9.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Mr. G. Bradley, 16 Pownall Road, Dalston. | Minster Workhouse. Mr. W. G. Bower, Architect, 1o Marine 
HALIFAX.—May 4.—For Building Shed over Reservoir in | Tewece Morgate. 
Archer Street. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, MossLty.—F or Building Cotton Mill; also for Cast Iron- 
29 Northgate, Halifax. _ work, Rolled and Steel Girders. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & 


HALIFAX.—May 10.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday | Thxons Satchitects, Clegg Street,,Oldham, 
© School and Mission-room. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s NEATH.—May 1.—For Building the Gwyn Hall and Muni- 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. cipal Buildings. Plans and Specifications. at the Borough Sur- 


HENDON.— May 1.—For Supply and Erection of Machinery veyor's Office, Church Street, Neath. 


for Treatment of Sewage. Messrs. Edward Cousins & Son, NEWARK.—May 1.—For Construction and Maintenance of 

C.E., Palace Chambers, Westininster, S.W. Main Sewers (13 miles), with Manholes, Lampholes, &c. Mr. 
HOLLOWAY.—May 7.—For Adapting Premises for Telegraph tape bep pat, Borough: Surveyor ats ineates ei at. 

Factory. H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—May 1.—For further Works at St. 


ILKLEY.—May 1.—For ° Pulling-down and Rebuilding Pear geting blessrs) 2 Au ene Sa) SUD ese 
Houses. Mr. J. Critchley, Architect, 4 Albion Place, Leeds. fae 


“ es NEWMARKET.- —May 1.—For Enlarging Church. Messrs. 
Fe ae Aechtce, Kecder See | Holland & Son, Architects, Newmarket. 
! an 3 NEWPORT.—For Rebuilding Shop and Business Premises 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—Aprtil 30.—For Supply of Gas-pipes and SPs P : 
‘Gas-fittings for Lighting the Parish Church; also Hot-water oes cooman, Architect 44 isign SH Newer . 
Apparatus, Boiler, Heating Pipes, &c. Mr. D. M‘Lellan, Clerk NEWTON ABgot.—May 6.—For Building Police-station. 
to the Heritors, Kirkcudbright. Mr. J. Little, County Surveyor, Exeter. 

LEAMINGTON.—May 10—For Supplying and Laying Water NEW WORTLEY.—May 10.—For Building Retort-house at 
Mains, Driving Heading, and Boring Shaft. Mr. W. de Nor- Gasworks. The Engineer, Gasworks, New Wortley, Leeds. 
amanville, Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. NOTTINGHAM. — For Building Board School for 337 


LonNDON.—May 4.—For Enlarging, &c., and Building iulisen: Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, 
Schools. The Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, | Y°timsnam. 


Victoria Embankment. PENARTH.—May 4.—For Enlarging Board Schools. Mr. 

LonDON.—May 5.—For Dwarf Wall and Railings at J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

Infirmary Premises, Harrow Road. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, RUGELEY.—May 8.—For Improving Colton Mill Bridge. 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Mr. R. Griffiths, County Surveyor, Stafford. 

LUDDENDEN.—May 4.—For Building Shed and Ware- SHEERNESS.— May 10.—For Extensive Alterations, &c., to 
house, Dean Mills. Mr. T. L. Patchett, Architect, George | the Victoria Working Men’s Club and Institute. Mr. E. Pover, 
Street Chambers, Halifax. Architect, Faversham. 

LUDDENDEN Footr.—May to.—For Building Public-house, SOUTHAMPTON.—May 5.—For Building Offices for the 
with Stabling, &c. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, | Harbour Board, Town Quay. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 
22 George Street, Halifax. g St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 

MACCLESFIELD.—May 12.—-For Erection of Laboratory, SOUTH WIMBLEDON.—May 10.—For Additions to Holy 


Science Classroom, and other Works at the Grammar School. | Trinity and Hayden’s Lane Schools. Mr. C. G. Maylard, 
Messrs. Firth & Sheldon, 19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. | Architect, 21 King William Street, Charing Cross. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


TOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 


f 


Bancor, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 


Sarope rere es Sirs,_I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 

From 5s each 72; ‘eC Adjustments for varivus buildings to high skylights, fanligh:s, and top 
bs : parts of windows. and i. every cise they gave satisfaction. ; 

They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 


Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
%0 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and worksble in their ection. I pre‘er them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
ment oued purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R,. DAVIES, Architect. 

Messrs. W. « R. LEGGOLT, Bradford. 

Mr. HARRY PHARCE, 125 Great Portland Street, London, W., is no 


longer our Agent, All direct communications shall have our prompt 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. attention. W.& R. L. 
SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 
LONDON DEPOT: CARTER, JOHNSON & CO, 
Kinson Wharf, ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
Albert Embankment, St. George’s Works, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. WORCESTER 
20 Victoria Buildings, Agents:-STURGEON & SMITH, 


Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 3 Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


THE “EMPRESS” ee eee aes 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK. 


Chimney-top Smoke Cure. 
PATENTED WASH-BASIN. 


New construction. Soap drains are self-cleansing. No 

: stench. For Sanitary purposes Invaluable. 

SSS ee = Complete with Chain, Stay, and Jewel Cup. Raised Blocks 
PATENTED fart 31s? for Taps. No leaky Tap-holes. 


Makers of Sutcliffe’s Prize Medal Hot-water Taps. 


It prevents down-draughts. No 
cowl or cap. Accelerates up- 
currents by every action of the 
wind. Free escape of smoke. Can- 
not get out of order. Noiseless, 
handsome, and easily swept. 
Effective, simple, and perfect in- 
action, 


For Particulars apply to 


t. eae 
WRIGHT SUTCLIFFE & SON, rounds-s, Adelaide Street, HALIFAX, Yorks. {IRIN eee eens Y 
3 


VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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_ SPALDING.—May 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. | WORKINGTON.—April 32.—For Supplying and Erecting 
Mr F. Boreham, Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement, Nb (Gr | Water Wheel. Mr..S. D. ce Somerset House, White- 
haven. 

STALYBRIDGE.—May 8.—For Building Conservative Club. 3 
Messrs. T. M. & J. Haigh, Architects, 16 Stainford Road, a ERA PERL  o aee a POE Building Nineteen Houses, 
Mossley, Manchester. r ewis, Rhondda Rise, Ystrad Rhondda, 

STOURBRIDGE—May 7.—For Building Superintendent’s 
Residence in Connection with the Police Station. Mr. Henry 
Rowe, County Surveyor, 17 Foregate Street, Worcester. TENDERS. 

STRATFORD.—May 14—For Building Railway Station. 

The Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. ‘| eeene ' 
A é SHOT. 

THIRSK.—May 3.-—For Erection of Fever Hospital and | ror Erection of New Institute Buildin 

or P : * gs, Aldershot. Messrs. 
pete nent nina in the Workhouse. Mr. T. Stokes, WELMAN & STREET, Architects, Guildford. Quantities by 
Architect, Pairs, the Architects. 

TIVERTON.—May 1.—For Providing and Laying Stone- Cornwell & Son . . ’ : . » £3,250 °0 oO 
ware Pipe Sewer (2,376 yards) and Iron Pipes for River Hughes . . ° : . 2,900 0 Oo 
Crossings, with Manhboles, Ventilators, &c. Messrs. Gotto & Kem : ; i 2 ' z . . 2020 © OO 
Beesley, C:E., 17B Great George Street, Westminster. Pierce & Lansdown ; : ° . 2,793 0 O 

TRELEWIS.—May 4.—For Building Church. Mr. E. M.| Cranston fad 2,745 0 O 
Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Borough Chambers, St. Mary Newton : . . , 2,065 0 © 
Street, Cardiff. Clatice & Son . . . . 2,059 oo 

o 

TUNBRIDGE.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa paar Yee ot oo%) alot! gti eames 

Resid Stoke a ‘chfeld brid Howell & Son x ‘ A : . aa)" mat Rigi g 
esidences. Mr. John Abrey, Highfield, Tunbridge. Sunonds. ' 4 : k ; : ae a) aur e’ 

WADEBRIDGE —May 10.—For Erection of Block of Public Kingerlee . { ; , 3 1 °254842.0 .0 
Buildings. Mr. C. E. Collins, Architect, 18 Osney Crescent, Martin, Wells & Co.. ‘ ; : 2,460.0 0 
Camden Road, London. Jarvis ‘4 . ‘ : - . 2,400 0 0 

WATERFORD.-—May 12.—For Harbour Works, Extension Garland : : : : +. 213950. O 
of Piers, Construction of Wharf, &c., Passage East, Co.| Martin . , , ° , . + (25295: Oro 
Waterford. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public | BARNET. 
Works, Dublin. | For Conservatory, exclusive of Heating Apparatus, for Mr. 

WIDNES.—May 5.—For Erection of Library Building in S. D. Arundel. Messrs. ARUNDELL & TARTE, Architects, 
connection with Public Offices. Messrs. F. & G. Holme, | 30 Great James Street, Bedford Row. 

Architects, Dale Street, Liverpool. | Johnson & Manners, London 3 A205. oO 

WINbDSOR.—May 6.—For Building Sludge Pressing-room Wepre Seino. : . . ' - 181 I0 © 
at Sewage Works. Mr. T. V. Davison, Borough Surveyor, F Pe OS oe ee ll? eee 
Helena Road, Windsor. Meh gape Seine at a acceptance. 

WITHINGTON.—May 7.—For Public Slaughter-houses, with CANNOCK. 

Hoisting Machinery, &c. Mr. J. Swarbrick, C.E., Town Hall. | For Building Granary, &c., at Sewage Farm, Gonagae 

WoONTON.—May 8.—For Repairs to Dwelling. house and W. ANDERSON, Cannock (accepted ) _. eubstyeeeerene 2 
Building Cattle House, &c. Messrs. A. White & Son, Land , For Widening Hednesford Road, Littleworth, Cannock. 
Agents, Wrangaton Manor, Ivybridge. J. CHILD (accepted) ; ; ; i731 LO 


N 


:TTLEFOLD & SONS, 


54 HIGH. HOLBORN,- LONDON, Wyeag3 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEVER” & “GUARDIAN LO 


INGE On eh Improved Lock Furniture. 


PATENT SECURE SASH- FASTENER. 


NETTLEFOLD’S IMPROVED VENTILATORS FOR ADMITTING FRESH AIR. 


Arnott’s, Sherringham’ 8, and Boyle’s Patent Ventilators. 


WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of all kinds made to Pattern or to Order. Quotations on receipt of Svecifications. 


Ou 
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BASSENTHWAITE. BREDE. 
For Sewerage Works, Bassenthwaite. For Additions, &c., to Brede Rectory, Sussex. Mr. Lacy W. 
‘ROBERT WALL, Workington (accepied) . + £329 oO RIDGE, Architect, 7 Upper Woburn Lage: Quantities: by 


the Architect. 


BOSTON. 

For Erection of a Brick and Slated Grain Warehouse of Five W. E. Warman . ooh ne eee aabe ee A Brg alee oe 
Floors;.200 feet by 51 feet, at Boston Dock, for the W. Coleman " ® ‘ ‘ » 1,420" 0°90 
Boston Harbour and Dock Commissioners. Mr. W. H. Eldridge & Cruttenden se en tai Reh ep ea: nee 
WHEELER, M.I.C.E:, Boston, Lincolnshire. Gy Hstaeee ‘ OR a eae ae ‘ Pier a : 

R. Dye, Lynn : 5 e =a pe 5Ous 0.0 ‘ fe ‘ ° ‘ ‘ « « 1,301" 

_ Knight. &: Chatwin, Sleaford . 8 A ee hea fo) H. & F. Rodda . ° . ‘ ° ‘ e.g Oey Seo 
A. Haughton, Godley, Hyde: 2: 5 eae ee BLOC el II A. Neeves . ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ ° ° - 1,345° 0° 0 
Bardell Bros., Lynn . : @ . phaepalbeih aT oc 0b ee 7 O Re Neakgs <8 OO es T5332 40" 0 
Cook & Bennett, Spalding 4 -. ‘ » 8.84332 0. O W. Comport . ° e “ ‘ ° 1,297 13. 3 
J. Lucas, Boston : . . : . «, 9593-50. 0 

_ G, Dunkley, Skegness . «ood Oy OQ CARDIFF. 

G. Longdon.& Son, Neyssend, Sheffield. 8,100 0 0| For Additional Buildings at Existing Tramway Depét for the 
S. Sherwin, Boston .. . « 7,979, 9 0 Provincial Tramways Company, Cardiff. Messrs. DAvis & 
i" hs W. Bl Mon Ruskington, Lincs ee 7,879 o 0 EMANUEL, Architects, London. 

reenfie ansfield . , herr pose ae O 
W. WRIGHT, Lincoln (accepted) 6 we 2047 9. G Fence Bibs, + a er . : aoe * 2 

For Building Cattle and Cart Shed at the Farm, East Fen, for C. Burton . | . . . . ‘ 2,140 0! O 
the Boston Corporation. Mr. W. H. WHEELER, CE. shepton.& Son .?. «* so: .«*; saan 2,065.0 oO 

F. S, Lock ‘ ; : 1,767, 0 0 


uantities not supplied. : . : 
g a All of Cardiff. 


J. W. Darby, Boston ‘ “£244 o oO 
: 0 0 0 
PMc, Resin” Lincolnshire ee rm o o| For New Tramway Depét at Cathays, Cardiff, for the Provin- 
John Lucas, Boston. : ; . 2495;¢ Of, 0 cial Tramways Company. Messrs. Davis & EMANUEL, 
Good & Gosling, Fishtoft, Boston ie, |, 192. 10° 0 Architects, London. 
Parker & Hill, Boston ° : : F FOOs O° FG C. Fox : - : 7 ‘ . : “£4 407, 00 
James Leafe, Boston . ° : ° ° TOO “OG Jones Bros. : . ‘ . . . 3,998 0 oO 
H. Clarke, Boston ° : : : rg iPzy 0 C. Burton . : - : : d a » > 3,882un0) 0 
W. & H. Hinds, Boston , : : ; -“=179"To o Shepton & Son. : : ‘ ‘ , .| 3,706 oF o 
John Rossington, Boston - hd y of dns FF; S£Lock . A : ‘. : é e 23,4824 Of O 
Taylor & Leggote, New Bolingbroke, Pancs: <-./* 17G"2TA* o All of Cardiff. 
W. V. Bowles, Boston : I7L P20 
JAMES ATKIN, Stickney, Lincolnshire. (accepted) 169° 5° 0 CHILSWORTHY. 
COCKERMOUTH. For Rebuilding Wesleyan Chapel, Building School, &c., Chils- 
For Drill Hall and Armoury for the Rifle Corps Volunteers, at worthy. Mr. J. S. PRior, Architect. 

St. Heliers, Cockermouth. Mr. R. S. MARSH, Architect, W. Wiffen, Holsworthy ; . . £2800 0 

Cockermouth. W. A. BECKLEY, Holsworthy (accepted) ‘ ; 249.970 
J. Bolton, Cockermouth . ‘ . ‘ 77 F31Orb3e O R. Beckley, Pancrassweek (carpentry only) ohS7. TOR. O 
il; Borrowscale, Cockermouth . ‘ Sy led 7 9 onige sR) Jokn Lillifant, Holsworthy Gpasoney onlré if dln O10 
Lister, M‘Carty & Lister, Cockermouth : tert iz0* ro. oO Estimated gross outlay - ; $20 4007;,0;{ O 


PRIMROSEaG? | a p ( E PATENT A 1IN p MAAN 
- SHEFFIELD. L ROOF ULF RSMMC 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ 

NO OTHER CLAZ/NG CAN BE WARRANTED (INDESTRUCTIBLE. = 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER,LIVERPOOL,DONCASTER 1882.3. 
_ THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. : 


ty 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS iy 


PATEHIN Tbs 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of [IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plars and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT- pSnny JOINT IS JONES’S 
Specially NEAT. 


nee JONES & _AVINOOD, 
, EXPANSION JOINT —= adapted CHEAP. 
Soxor ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | **°?°SonS 


USED 
ALWAYS STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, 
Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS NY 
USED PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and : 
i MOST IMPROVED BOILERS &e, 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free! SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO, 


11 CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, 
ELECTRIC BELLS. ELECTRIC LIGHTS. rare term nett CONDUCTORS. 


Estimates Free, Architects’ Specifications specially attended to. 
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EE —————__—___ EE EEE... 
FENTON. ; : CRUMLIN. 
For Cenetery Chapels and Registrar’s Lodge, Fenton, Staffs. | For the Erection of Three Houses, Crumlin, Mon., for Mr: 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley. Alfred Bowen. Mr. GEO. ROSSER, Architect, Arcade 
Contract No. 1. Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


N. cece nee : i aN . £1,908" 407 0 Fens, Has Nhe e é 5 : £645 656 
Hancock ‘ipping, Stoke-on-Trent PROT OF O . F. Morgan, Newbridge, Mon. . : ‘ 23§90> 10-0 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall a pe ‘ : “10467400 MORGAN & EVANS,Pontnewynydd, Mon. (accepted) 510 0 O 
Charles Smith, Tunstall . ie : F 5 *1,870'> OO dicght vee eatt 
. A. Wetton, Fenton. ; : ; pis Ry ome) i> ; : ; 
eis Bradoury, edie : we. rae : : vee oko | Her Providing and Laying 3,800 yards of 6-inch Cast-iron 
George Emery, Stafford . oO Shoe ; Rhos 2 Pipes, &c., Neb Ba Messrs, A.-& W. BLACK, C.E,, 
William Collis, Longton . Ene : STOO a see Das a ert : : 
James Bowden, Burslem . é ; : - "i703" O* 0 J; : ‘ ee He be sia : ; Sf28o7 
W. T. Woollams, Stafford ‘ ; ; ills Bay OF eae 8 ye, a pea is alkirk . ier . . 2,098 14 & 
John Proctor, Une 7 ; : : : O50 ] . Dayeaale Clog . . . . , eee ; < 
James Jervis, Staffor : 5 ; ‘ Jal sOOOs LOGO - DT ) . oe : . 4; 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : . j j 1,664 OuO J. Leishman, Grangemouth . : . - 1,952 5 & 
John Gallimore, Newcastle : : ‘ «) @RjO 50, ZOO Se: oe oe 6 Soni fadewaHs : . : ayer 10 4 
THOMAS MINKS,.Fenton (accepted)... =. 1,650 0 0 . McDonald & son, Lasswade . . - 1,050 15 0 
T. S. Bromage, Longton... . Scithe gpgl ed ano 20 pee ies ead eee 2 : : 1,853 aS 
Cornelius Carnes, Hanley ‘ - ‘ sl BSG reo. G - : ett, Sie ee . : . . . sie 13 
Nathan Barlow, Stoke. . : ; ; sat, BEC O20 = nance ochgol . . . . - 1,000 3 3 
John Grosvenor, Tunstall . ‘ : ; > 4982 OO . Pollock, Glasgow . . , : . - 1,800 0 oO 
Charles Cope, ee, ; : is ‘ : ot RAO gy een / : Mactie: Dain burgh . . : : : bee sf . 
ontract INO, 2. : ’ > 3 5 : : > 
Hancock & De ee ae 3 , VEL WO.n © J; Becca Eon . . . . sere 13 > 
ames Jervis, Staffor 3 d : : iipATZORRO. LO ~X. ) 1 . . . - I, 
Cae ee Stafford . : ‘ : 706 2 =I A. STARK & SONS, Kilsyth (accepied) . « 3 1,000) Oe 
Charles Smith, Tunstall . : . UAW fe 7 OdsOuO HUCENALL. 
N. Bennett, Burslem . 3 eee ve ; oe ° ©} For Bricklayer and Mason’s Work (labour only) for Six Houses 
Cornelius Carnes, Hanley , 4 oe Ee ie oe. at Hill Top, Hucknall Huthwaite, near Mansfield, Notts, 
W. T. Woollams, Stafford Susie wea. Leo Aen 82.502 0 for Messrs. P: & A. Straw. Mr. T. T. RUDGE, Architect. 
H. A. Wetton, Fenton, . ‘ : : : 675 0 O p ~ 
sine : > J. Brailsford, Sutton : : : : 167 10 © 
pees ce en AS ee a oe rhe © ©! ‘Wass.& Needham, Sutton . = «eee 
ARIES CCDS i Sale a RON MSe cs ania A Mad . & G. GODDARD, Hucknall (accepied) . . 128 ° 
Richard Bradbury, Stoke . ; ‘ ‘ : 650 1.0 J » Hyena eee b? 
John Proctor, Tunstall. : ‘ 3 ; 40 0 O HAYLE. 
John Gallimore, Newcastle § ; - : 640 oO O| For Building Church of St. Elwyn, Hayle, Cornwall. Mr. 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : 638 O.%0 JOHN D. SEDDING, Architect, London. 
James Bowden, Burslem . : . . , 636 0 Oo P. Blowey, Plymouth ; 4 ; : . £4,950" 0" oO 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall. : , ; : 623, 0'r 0 James Julian, Truro . . ‘ ; : ¢ 7 SGGH SO; -O 
T. S. Bromage, Longton . ; ; ‘ , COT. Ow O H. T. Broad, Hayle . ; 28 ces : 4559070 “0 
THOMAS MINKS, Fenton (accepted ) : ; BOS Oro James Richards, Hayle... : : 3,880 0 O 
John Grosvenor, Tunstall : : , : 589 0 oO R. STANLAKE, King’s Gardens, Plymouth, 
Nathan Barlow, Stoke. ‘ . : : rte ic aia ©, (accepted ) : ‘ : ; ; FABZ- HOO 
S aT 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application.. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 5.W. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. { aed 
— \ ZVAANN 

i. C. DUFFY & SON, WO 

66 STORKS RD., LONDON, SE. a 


CONTRACTORS FOR a 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for |W 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 


Ateiat pepe fF: and Public Buildings in any Ew 
Estimates Free on Application. EON }) ISS\\ \\\ 
WOOD PAVING. GSSSSK@G 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. — 
AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many’ 
Industries. By this process the Lime anl Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boiler 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER -: Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


( 


{ 
| 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, 


= 


JES 
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IPSWICH. KiRKHEATON—continued. 
For Building Walls on School Board’s Land, Ipswich. Taking Down and Re-erecting North and Wes: Galleries. 4 
‘ ra pelpousn, jini 2 . 128 12 0 | , Joiners. 
GK P I h : ed td Wilby & Jessop : 5p ge. O 
x. Kenny, Ipswic ; lit 14 0, F, & H. Shaw 5 . F oO 
C. BORRETT, Ipswich (accepted) . 106 18 o| Peas 
KIRKHEATON. Parker Bros. ' , , 67/\NiolO 
For Works required i in the Restoration after fire of the Church Brook & North ; 67 9 O 
of St. John the Baptist,, Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield. J. E. Smithson ; 63 10 oO 
Mr. J. WILLIAM COCKING, Architect, Huddersfield. Geo. Garton. : . . . Onitisi.O 
Nave and Chancel. Plasterers. 
Wm. Moorhouse & Sons . ‘ £550 © ©, Longbottom & Sons ; : ; 2 eee ter sO 
A. Graham . . . ; SLO FE O Tunnacliffe & Sons é P ; E Eggetss-o 
oo Sons . 505 O O, W. E. Jowett ; : ; 27 10 O 
os. Woo ; ; . ‘ / Aad te f 
Seating tu Pitch Pine. al: | he pe ES Including 
J. Pearson ; 490 0 O No Setting. Setting. 
H. Holland . 480 0 0 E. Oldroyd iWitia fo'vo {119 0 Oo 
Chadwick & Sons Ane eel O Calvert & Co. 90 10 © G5 Nr) 
H. Hollingworth . fog Oe A. Heaps & Co. 88-15 Oo — 
J. Christie 432.0 0; ” ” 85.15 © i 
S. Garmory . 403 0 O| W. & S. Thornton 75-15 6 75 0g O 
J. Walker To. & ” 69-5 6 69 5 6 
Dawson & Jones . or ong tO 2-0 « F, Milhn 69.0 0 == 
F. & H. Shaw gear O 4 ” , 54> 0-9 ap 
J. W. Sykes. tT 2 O C. H. Carney B06 OO ae 
Wilby & Jessop’ : 270 0 O J. Grundy . 75 eLORRO ey 
Se aling in 1 Stettin Oak. F, Milhn 76.0 0 — 
H. Hollingworth . ; ‘ ; 7530 "OKO , ” . » 4 (70 0880 ore | 
it Pearson . 710.50 0 | Filer. w 
Chadwick & Sons 6754) 0 Hadaway- % « “»  % ei ker ME 66 10 0 
J. Christie G5 Zocor o | LETTERKENNY. 
em ea Re e For Supply of a Gasholder, 30 feet by 14 feet, with Guide. 
H Holiand \ 523 0 ae Wheels and Manhole; Four Pillars Fitted with Bolts, 
tar iior , 500 0 OO Pulley Wheels, Chains, Counterbalance Weights, and! 
Wilb & oe 457 te Guide Rods to Bottom of Tank, far the Letterkenny Gas. 
FE & H Shaw we 0 oO poy: * 
J. Walker y 426 17 0 | J. & W. Hortan, Birmingham £257 9 O 
a: | R. & J. Dempster, Manchester 245 0 © 
Ham Hill Stone!’ Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill W. C. Holmes & Co, Huddersfield 195 I0 O 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & Hanna, Donald & Wilson, Paisley ay Far oe 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. W. Brodie & Co., Paisley 187 10 O 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park Willey & Co., Exeter . 175 2000 
Basin, N W. [Apvr. LAIDLAW, Sons & CAINE, Glasgow (accepted ) 170 0 O 


Le es 


water apparatus. 


es 
L 


al 


R. HOWARD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


4 DONCASTER. *k 


Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, sirictly carried out in Details and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction, and the best work- 
manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
Also Churches, Chapels, 
Private Residences, &c. 


Schools, Halls, 


Fixed complete in any part of the 


Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


BEAN'S PATENT QLIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in econstruetion and rapid and powerful 
! in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 
THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; ; (6) 3 
regulated flush without holding down the pull. 


and automatie 


a arts to corrode or 
sures a rapid and 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


¥. FT wiri.oR a Sons, 


AND FEYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSTOU eee 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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Dee ——— Eee 


LONDON. 


For Erection of Printing Warehouse and Premises, Great Saffron 
Hill, Holborn, E. ct for Mr. J. Ogden. 


LONDON— continued. é 

For the Erection of Parish Hall at South Acton, W., for the 
Rev. A. Hunter Dunn, M.A. -Mr. EDwARD MONSON, jun, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton, 


Mr. W. STREET 


WILSON, Architect. Mr. J. W. Stevens, Quantity Sur- 
veyor, 21 New Bridge Street, E.C. W. ‘Quantities supplied. 
Wagstaff & Son : ; : : : «£4,907, O70 F. Bray, Acton ; : : ; ) i £2,843 14 0 
Mowlem & Co... 4's = de hee eiheto Penny:& Co., Ealing igs ime wee 
Nightingale’. 5° «5 54. SOA ee Steel Bros.,' Dalston’ 3) nae oe el oe eZ BON TO 290: 
Hoare & Son ; . ‘ e .« 4,430.90 0 T. Nye, Ealing . se egcehiiel. ‘ . « 2,130 0 0 
Smith & Son, Norwood a . * 2 1453897 20:50 S. Hunt, Chiswick hes ‘ y - el : 2,098. © 2:0 
T. L. Green oo » + 4305 © 9} T.L..Green, Holbomanwwagu as. . <eong eee 
Pack Bros., Brixton . ° ‘ 2 pt » 0, 7° W. Woodward, Finsbury . fs ‘ ; 2090" n6't o 
Aghbyycc Horner!" ys ngs 5 ga + 4:290..9 0 T.Anthony, Brentford . .« « « « sopee2esqro 
Prestige & Co. . » 4,287, 00 W. Brown, Southall . ot gaa . 1,987.0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Loughborough P i 4283.40 = G Hann & Co., Windsor ‘ : : . 197900 
JeWoodward 60. a Fe s+ 4098 0 0 G. Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush . 4. ©. « 1,900 0 O 
For Erection of Mortuary Building for St. Luke’s Vestry. G. HOOPER, Acton (accepted) »« + «+ 6 asia 12,0 
Riley Bros. : . , Lh 695. 90 eer sg? oh 
E. Lyons . ; - . 3 1,310 0 © | For Alterations and Additions at the Duke of Cambridge, St. 
J. Dover . é . : : 1,246.0 6 Peter’s Street, Islington, for Mr. J.. Murray. Messrs. 
Hy durner. : 4 P F245. G70 “ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 9 Great a Street, 
W. Martin. 5 . . L225 0. Bedford Row. 
Brass & Son. . : 7215 0 0 H. R. Banks f - hie : H+ - £940 0-0 
Dearing & Son . 2 d 1,200.50. 0 J. Anley f . : : . E : . 940 0.0 
J. Anley. SG Oy a ea GOO 10,3 ©. |" Mare (ie date) 6 ea et lee , eee eee 
Mowlem & Co. . ; ‘ : « , WSs. 0 Batchelder f . J ' 3 ; .. 887 .0.50 
T,-Taylor—. ; ‘ é . : ~  Taabsrospo Jackson & Todd . j f . z 7 O43" 0 140 
Lawrence & Sons. ; - : fd OG ROE J. BEALE (accepted) . A F , P « . S80, O20 
Brown, Son & Blomfield ; : . Leer “eo Priperie 
J. Pryor : : P : ‘ « , 1,087,707 0 Taare ; ere 
W. J. Hack : . . : v= F004" Oo poet ey : : : te : A 71.10. 0 
W. Downs. : F A : « £663 a 0 H.W : : ‘ $ ‘ , . ; 
5 arMe. 2 ‘ ° e « « « e 79 oO 9 
S. Chafen . ‘ : ‘ -  BogoqphowG Tenth he S 
Sabey & Son . : : . ws Heed ho o atin. 4 2 5 : : : x ; 
As Ge MoBedid s1cs Md raiagOD enh .7''988:o o| © Farmiloe 4 6 9 i 6 6 | 5 Sean 
i : : ; ; t 8 0 oO 
sh) nainhal hg : : E : 7 a8 o o| For Conservatory, No.7 Upper Wimpole Street, W., for Mr. 
W. FEary (accepted) : i ; : ot ged <f0.] 0 Joseph Jennens. Messrs. ARUNDELL & TARTE, Archi- 
& z tects, 30 Great James Street, Bedford Row. ’ 
SANs Ghee a eee aed MaAhhsss (Os: | ~G.H. & A. Bywaters, London , . ‘ . £155 oO 6 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. F. Bradford, London . rj ; A rs Ny TST O 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on Johnson & Manners, London . 8 « i SE Ate 
STONE. Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application CLARKE & MANNOOCH, London* ; “ a Lod Too 
LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE NINE ELMS. * Recommended for acceptance. ‘ 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, | 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Works—TIVERTON ROAD, HXETER. | 


Loudon Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W. c. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
{. YOULTEN, Peo 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNDTTS & BOSA NQUETS. 
ffice Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 
The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE “ORGAN. 


BATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work | 
Designs ; | 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- if 


usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; 
ties; Competi tion Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 


lithogr aphy; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 
Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


A SIPHALTE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


15 FISH STREET HILL. 
UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for|! 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and 
etnies of all Descriptions: if gape Ks pss 
CQuy & Srrvuns, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames, 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
| London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions “post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Co.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


“ CPMI- PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, 


| 


Works, ‘ 
COLMOR ROW, Ua Ne bane 
BIRMINGHAM, : 


Lights. 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


‘| PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS, 


Dado Decdidane Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884, 


WM. wo OLLAMS & 60, Patent Self- Bu Coal Plates, 


PATENT. 412. 


International Inventions Exhibition, 


London, 1885, 
HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


For WALLS and FLOORS 


(WRIGHT’S PATENT). 


Wood-joint Pieces, Plugs, Fixing Fillets, Grounds, &c., success- 
fully superseded without extra cost. 


Extensively used by Leading Architects and Contractors for 
several years past. H.M. War Department, &c. 
NoTe.—These fixings take and RETAIN nails equal to wood. 
They never burn, decay, shrink, nor become loose, and will carry 
any weight that can be put upon them in a building. References 
and p articulars free. 


-WRIGHT & CO, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria at raet, London, S.W. 
Manufactories—Gosport, Hants; and at Camforth, Lancs. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS, — Pe 

oe heiress Slate 5 pronmonsery: Engines, Boilers, 
Cranes, and a ontractor’s Plant,on best term: 1 

iG Great St. Helen's, E.C. : ee, Banas, 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C., 
And at WARRINGTON. 


t 
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LON DON—continued. LONG SUTTON —continued. 

For External Repairs and Painting at the Workhouse, Gordon | For the Erection of the White Hart Inn, Long Sutton, Lin- 
Road, Peckham. Mr. WM. BERRIMAN, Architect, 121 colnshire. Mr. JOSEPH SAWYER, Architect, 63 Chancery 
Queen’s Road, Peckham. Lane. Quantities by the Architect. 

- Brown & Co. . . F ‘ ‘ A044 au pO J. & H. Goodman, Long Sutton . : ; £775: Ip O 
Teasdale 3 ‘ A . ° ° # 925..0. 9 Carbutt & Ream, Long Sutton . , 757 10 O 
Stevens : E 2 Z : 3 F CEEOL'S peat Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn . ° . - .744,.0 740 
Robinson . ; ° . 4 ; . 895 0 o| W. Emerson, Stamford ; : -, 710810 FO 
Fisher Bros. : , 2 é : : 375° O 0 Girling Bros., Wisbeach : : ‘ » 693:20-40 
Roya eee et Beet ah Ss. sienpesll, NT. $9 g7pihionto Bateman, Sutton Bridge. | AP a) ng Ohe FORE 
King & Son. : i 3 : 5 3 798 GO W. Greenfield, Boston 4 ; ° " 654 Il 9 
Wood & Co. ’ f E i : ; e8 7630190 William Jarvis, King’s Lynn ‘ ° , 650 0 0 
Proctor : : . . A 5 , 6950. 6 Samuel Bradley, Sutton Bridge . : 645 0 Oo 
Walker : : ; ; : ; P . 640 0 0 THOMAS GILDER, Holbeach | Sestak 640 0 Oo 
Chappell. i f j ‘ : , (4568 7O..0 Henry Hicks, Peterborough : ° 639 3 0 
Wye . . ‘ , . : ala » 560 10 oO Architect's estimate . . 650 0 O 
ReperrA we roipalya 82. PoMiriasszcot0 PORTSMOUTH. 

Holloway , . . , . : - 487 © ©O| For Fixing a Four Horse-power Engine with New Water- 
Ford & Son. . ; . . . : - 465.0 0 mains and Fittings, for the Portsea Island Board of 
fennerys se " s 4) td fatledar npad sed go9l 15710 Guardians. 

Stephens . ; . , . . . - 443.0 0 McKinlay & Co. . d . ; .£445. 0 O 
Bey rk ee 80, ESET, OF) Se Oh Dae cal 4) 0428910 On| a Dayiss&’Son , . a Ging 4o2 9 6 

Derby . F - : = i ° » 399 9 0 Shervell : 4 397, 0 O 
mosaic oy ede dame ited, Sg watoer Tntr9582120) 0 C, GILLHAM (accepted) oo a 395 010 
Thompson 5 ok . . : . - 343 15 0 
Dicksee & Dicksee . . . : , + -ZIDSO>1.0 TRON, 


LONG SUTTON. 
For the Erection of Shops and Houses 


Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, for the Trustees of the late Mr. 
Hainsworth. Mr. JOSEPH SAWYER, Architect, 63 Chancery 


Lane. Quantities supplied. 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn 
W. Emerson, Stamford 
S. Sherwin, Boston 
Girling Bros., Wisbeach 
Henry Hicks, Peterborough 
J. R. & J. A. Bateman, Sutton Bridge 
W. GREENFIELD, Boston Pes 
Architect’s estimate . 


Turton. Mr. 


in the Market Place, Turton. 


You will really enjoy yourself if you 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at 


HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


rice list. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane; Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitzts or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
____ Spracun’ s TABLEs, upon application. 


“Y[ OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on atitication for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH § TONE, {Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address—-YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 
WM. & F. BROWN & Cu’s. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 
Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


8. S. PHILLIPS. 
ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO0., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


a 


For Construction of 4,885 yards of Earthenware Pipe Sewers, 
J. PARKINSON, 


Surveyor, Station Road, 


R. Lomax, Eccles . : : : : - £3,940 10 oO 

J. Sharples, Accrington ° : , a Osos ios 2 

A. Watson, Farnworth 5 : «23474-0206 

’ Ae ON J. Oakes, Hearsley . : . ; aN rey BY aS) 
. 2,280 0 ©} J, Jackson, Walkden. , 9912688 A 
. : mink wes Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, Liverpool . 19,0426 It ano 
: » 2,196 15 0 if Riddel, Birkenhead ‘ ‘ A f. 3,033) GeO 
: gi ggtg0. OTD W. Vaughan, Manchester . - , . » 2,949 70 > 0 
: 2,040 16 4 G. Smith, Blackburn . 5 5 3s f2tg25% O78 
: 1,954 8 4 Harris & Jenkins, Great Harwood ‘ : £162,853 19/5 
. e000 0" 0) W. Thompson, Darcy Lever yl 21792 1 6 
E = W. POLLIT, Bolton (accepted) . . F «i277 tas B 

smoke the excellent | S. Cowburn, Hindley ; . . wel. 2H OOM 
wholesale prices, by G. Emery, Stafford . P P : . 2,083 mS 
W. Hayes, Bolton , : ‘ gh: Kes Peet tein) 

C. Harris, Shrewsbury : . . EAL SEY OMS 

BEST BATH STONE. |BATEL STONE. 


BOX GROUND 


WESTWOOD GROUND, corse bows 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L° 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


POSSESS SOSOOS SOO SOOSESSSSS SHO OSH SOOOOS 


SIMPLEA SAP 


POOOOOSD 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, ********# 
* SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUAN TITY SU PPLIED. 


* eK F 


wry 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &¢. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


+ * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * 
COSSSSTSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSOV SSOP SSSPCOOOM 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 

nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 


prietor, Mr. MuscoTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 


reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old addzess, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries 
Clynderwen K.S.Q., South Wales. 


BOX GROUND 


1S BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


WAI Y/Y ERS 


tity 


(lay 


I. SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


= Quarries every descrip- 
owt Pag tion of Bath Stone, 
< 4- and is Sole Proprietor of 
Se NP the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY, 


ADDRESS: 
NEW ARK STREET, BATH. 


_TR vADE MARK. 


To Builders, Archit Archi tects, and Others. 


BORE 


GRIFFITHS 8 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


IRON DOORS 


For all purposes. For ire Risk. Division of Warebouses 
Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &c, 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 
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A BRASS tablet, designed by Mr. Robert Fogerty, archi- 
tect, Limerick, and executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, has 
been placed in St. Michael’s Church as a memorial of the late 
Benjamin Jacob, Archdeacon of Limerick. 


A PAINTED window, executed by Mr. Taylor, of Berners 


ROATH. : 

For Building Board Schools to accommoda‘e 1,174 children at 

Roath, for the Cardiff School Board. Mr. ‘A. LLEWELLYN 

BATCHE LOR, Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect 


D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . . £9,857 © © | Street, has been erected ia the church of St. Andrew, Wey- 
Jones Bros., Cardiff ; - 9,612 © O| bread. 

Jeg ta oe : é ; ; Me mate WE understand the Wilkes’ Patent Metallic Paving 
rs che ae : : : ; pape 5 . Company, of 17 Devonshire Square, have received instruc- 
TPR Vane Cardi + tye eee oe ae eae tions to pave the Indian Village at the Colonial and Indian 
C. Bios Cardiff 3 ; : : : : e 9 ie, Exhibition at South Kensington, the paving to be the same 
De DavineeCardhr ; : ; See o oc | as that laid so successfully in the Old London at the 
Gore Bristol Rae BBs Inventions Exhibition last year. 

STEPHENS & B ASTOW, Eristol (accepted) . 8.579 0°10 AN addition to the already imposing array of turnstiles at 
D. Thomas, Cardiff ; ; : : 7,857 0 0 the Indian and Colonial Exhibition is being made. Out of the 


patterns submitted to the authorities, those known as 
“ Norton’s” have been selected, owing to their well-known 
reputation for accuracy and simplicity of parts. These 
turnstiles have been supplied by the makers, Messrs. Le Grand 
& Sutcliff, to all the series of exhibitions at South Kensington, 
and are also to be used at all the entrances of the forthcoming 


F TORPOINT. 
For Building Four Cottages and Additions to Wesleyan School, 
Torpoint. Mr. WALTER LETHBRIDGE, F.S.I., Architect, 
1 Leigham Villas, Plymouth. 


Soe ROLES ag: 1p LE nage oar aan as a . International Exhibition at Edinburgh. 

Lapthorn & Goad, ae mouth : ; ; MRE O IO ONE small room at the Edinburgh Exhibition is entirely 
Smale, Torpoint . : ‘ : . 497 0 o| decorated with Lincrusta, showing dado, filling, frieze, and 
Searle, Devonport ; 490 o o| panelled ceiling. The latter is a new design, No. 1,052, Just 
Egford & Sons, Plymouth 485 0 o| introduced, and especially designed for ceiling decoration. 
Dart, Devonport . : 474 0 o| There will also be exhibited some specimens of Lincrusta dado 
Pearn & Sons, Plymouth 449 o o|and picture rails and cornices, presenting some beautiful 
Dingle, Liskeard z 1 . . 380 0 o| specimens of old carving. There is also shown Lincrusta 
Youatr, Torpoint (accepted) F : A . 366 © o| plaques and art objects, introduced this season. The London 


and North-Western Railway Company will exhibit a saloon 
carriage panelled and decorated throughout with Lincrusta. 
At the Liverpool International Exhibition Lincrusta will also 
be extensively shown. The best exhibit will be at Messrs. 
G. H. Morton & Son’s (122 London Road, Liverpool) Stand. 
Messrs. Gillow & Co. will also show some fine specimens. 
At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, London, attention may 
be drawn to Lincrusta as practically illustrated in the best 
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MEssRS. ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS -have received an 
order for an additional hydraulic lift to be erected at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, 


MR. J. F. SHARP has resigned the Borough Survevorship | refreshment-rooms of Messrs. Spiers & Pond, which are 
of Hull. He has been 25 years in the service of the | gecorated throughout with it; and similar material as there 
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THE brick lay ers of Sunderland on Wednesday came out on 
strike against the proposal to reduce their wages $d. per hour. 
Their present pay is 8d. per hour. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 


DURING the last few weeks, says a correspondent of the Glasgow 

flerald, “the destruction of Rome,’ as Herman Grimm has 

lugubriously termed the changes now being effected in that 

city, has formed a burning subject of discussicn in the cafés, 

pun LOPS, restaurants, and newspapers of the Eternal 
ity 

As the prevailing opinion in Rome was in favour of the 
changes now going on there, Herr Grimm considered it useless 
to address his remonstrances to the Romans directly, and there- 
fore published his complaint in Germany. During the last 
three years he considers that less regard has been given than 
before to the character of the edifices demolished in building 
up the new city, especially in the vicinity and surroundings of 
the Vatican and St. Peter’s. Lamenting the demolition of the 
cloister of Ara Cceli on the Capitol, and of the Tower of Pope 
Paul III., he says it would be Vandalism—which he describes 
as arbitrary and useless destruction—to destroy the Palazetto 
di Venezia for the widening of the Corso. The disposal of the 
grounds of the Villa Ludovisi for building sites moves his 
sorrow. “ Whosoever would have predicted,” he writes, “ that 
under the new Government hands would have been laid upon 
that villa—that these laurels, pines, and oaks would have been 
uprooted—would not have been believed. It would have 
seemed an injury that the bitterest enemy of Italy would not 
then have dared to utter against her... . The space which 
will thus be gained is not thrice as great as that of the new and 
squalid Piazza Vittore Emanuele, around which the new edifices 
are crumbling one after another. Ina short time the ground 
ef the Villa Ludovisi will be covered with big houses similar to 
those which are being built outside the Porta Salara.” 

The Villa Albani he finds almost enclosed in a circle of 
enormous houses. He fears that danger threatens the Villa 
Aldobrandini in the Via Nazionale, the Colonna, Massimi 
Wolkonski, and Borghese Villas, and he asks in sorrow what 
will become of the Borghese, Doria, and Colonna picture 
galleries. For the Italians he has never had other sentiments 
than those of sympathy and gratitude. ‘‘ Their mode of think- 
ing,” he says, “in spite of strong differences which mostly 
strike attention, is in accord with ours. Dante, Michel Angelo, 
Raphael bind the Italian to the German people with eternal 
bonds. But hard days may come to the Italians as to any 
other people. If, then, they should happen to speak of Kome, 
of the Eternal and Holy City, they might be coldly answered 
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that in the eighth decade of the nineteenth century, by the work 
of Italians themselves, that Rome had disappeared.” 

Shorily after Ferdinand Gregorovius, the historian of Rome 
in the Middle Ages, took up the note, and followed with his 
protest. He was made a citizen of Rome by the municipality 
in homage to his talent as a historian. His great work was 
translated from German into Italian at the expense of the same 
municipality, and given as a prize in the city schools. Heisa 
member of the Art Academy of St. Luke, and it is to the pres 
dent of that academy he addresses his protest. As a reason 
for the attention given on the other side of the Alps to the 
present transformation, he says that “ Rome now, as at all 
times, is contemplated with veneration by all cultivated men, 
who behold in it the most sublime monument erected by 
history.” The interest of the Germans in it is accounted for 
“because they love Rome with an ancient and legitimate 
passion, which the relations of centuries of history and scien- 
tific culture sufficiently explain.” He thinks that Italians and 
Romans should not be indifferent to the judgment of friendly 
nations on the present transformation—“ because, of all the 
metamorphoses suffered by the Eternal City after Augustus, 
this transformation is the most considerable, and will for the 
longest time modify its character. For thirteen centuries Rome 
has been entrusted to the guardianship of the Papacy, which 
has fulfilled its task with a genius truly Roman. When the 
temporal power fell, Europe was unanimous, in conformity with 
the new state of things, to remit the Eternal City to the custody 
of united Italy, and it was already said besides that never did 
any people on earth have a more beautiful capital and assume, 
by fixing themselves there, a graver responsibility before the 
civilised world.” 

With regard to the brevity of time (fifteen years), and the 
scarcity of great architects for the building of a capital, 
Gregorovius says that “five years sufficed the Athenians for 
the construction of the Propyla, and less still to raise the 
Parthenon, and that Sixtus 1V. and Sixtus V. in a few years 
adorned Rome with monumental constructions, and that, under 
our own eyes, in a short time Berlin and Vienna were embel- 
lished magnificently.” 

Those who love Rome, he continues, rebel at the idea of 
seeing the historical character of the Eternal City cancelled, 
of seeing its enchanting beauty wiped out for ever, and the 
solitary majesty of so many spots disappearing, as the Coliseum, 
the Ccelian, the Aventine, the Gardens of Nero, the surround- 
ings of the Vatican. The plea of housing the increasing popu- 
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lation is answered by Gregorovius, who says that the Rome of 
the Czesars had a population which the present capital will 
never reach, even in several centuries, ‘‘and yet it enclosed 
vast spaces, in which, at the side of splendid monuments, 
temples, colonnades, baths, and theatres, there was still place 
for villas and gardens of enchanting effect, such as the Campus 
Martius, the Pincio, the Carinz, the Esquiline, the Viminal, 
and the Trastevere.” 

He also raises his voice in protest against the destruction 
of the Villa Ludovisi, where, in the shadow of its laurels and 
cypresses, Horace and Virgil, Dante and Marcus Aurelius, 
might have walked in meditation, and which was so classically 
beautiful as to serve as an asylum for the famous statue of the 
Ludovisi Juno. ‘I think that from all the trees stricken by the 
woodcutter’s axe there should come forth a cry of sorrow more 
lamentable than that of the tree of Pier della Vigne, which 
Dante heard uttering these words :— 


Why dost thou rend me? 
Hast thou no spirit of pity whatsoever ? 


Nothing has wounded sentiment in Germany more than the 
destruction of this celebrated villa.” Those who ordered and 
permitted such destruction should have remembered the words 
that Belisarius addressed to Totila, King of the Goths, begging 
him to spare the Eternal City. ‘Of all the cities,” said 
Belisarius, “‘on which the sun shines, Rome is the most 
beautiful and most marvellous.” Its destruction ‘ would 
deprive our ancestors of the monument of their virtues, and 
posterity of the contemplation of their masterpieces.” 

In mentioning some of the historical monuments which have 
disappeared or are about to be demolished, he deplores those 
of the Middle Ages. Amongst these are the last Tower of the 
Orsini-Anguillara, in Trastevere. He fears the fate which 
awaits “the most sublime of earthly monuments, with the 
Acropolis of Athens—the Capitol. In spite of the opinion of 
the municipality . . . in spite of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
there was imposed on them the project of the monument to 
Victor Emanuel, the execution of which will modernise tne 
ancient aspect of the Capitol. Tke demolition of the Tower of 
Paul III. has already been commenced (it is now completed), 
and of the Convent of Ara Cceli. Thus that superb edifice 
which dominated the Capitol and the city will disappear—that 
edifice to which are attached the traditions of the smradzlia 
urb¢s on the house of Octavius ; the now isolated basilica of 
Ara Coeli, the ancient church of the Roman Senate inthe Middle 


Ages, is in its turn threatened. Was this violent destruction 
indispensable and necessary? That is what is asked on this 
side of the Alps.” 

The cry of anguish over the disappearance of ancient baat 
marks uttered by. Gregorovius has been re-echoed by twenty- 
two writers and artists of Munich, who have signed a protest to 
the same effect. Amongst these are Dr. Ke Friedrich, Paul 
Heyse, Franz Leubach, Dr. Ignatius von Déllinger, Piloty 
Raab, and Scholl. They declare that the cry of alarm uttered’ 
by Grimm and Gregorovius “has departed from the heart of 
the whole civilised ~ world, and finds an echo in Germany.”’ 
They and a thousand others with them, who owe to their 
sojourn in the Eternal City the sweetest memories of their life, 
desire that Rome, “that sacred incarnation of the grand and 
the beautiful, be preserved intact to future generations.” These’ 
are not, they declare, isolated voices, for “never has the judg-' 
ment of all intelligent men been more unanimous.” Recognis- 
ing the necessities of the development of the city, they’ 
nevertheless assert that “ Rome is the capital and the home 
of all those who cultivate art and science, the object of travel 
to all who love the beautiful and the sublime ;” and, consider-- 
ing all that Rome to-day owes to the many strangers who come. 
to visit it, they join with those Italians who desire that this’ 
heritage of the past shall be transmitted to the future in a 
worthy form. 

Such are the protests uttered in Germany against the 
destruction of historical, artistic, and picturesque buildings in’ 
Rome. Replies have been made to these by the Duke 
Torlonia, pro-syndic of the city; the Pofolo Romano, official 
organ of the municipality ; and by the president of St. Luke’s’ 
Academy, Cavaliere Busiri. The pro-Syndic related the work 
of the State in the preservation and excavation of ancient 
monuments—a reply which did not touch the question at issue,’ 
as no complaint was made against the preservation of antiqui- 
ties, but rather against their removal and destruction. The 
Popolo Romano classified the grumblers into two classes 
according as they were native or strangers, and somewhat 
maliciously described them as “our chatterboxes and foreign’ 
parrots.” The Medizval tower of Paul III. it described as “a 
heap of four stones which was not worth three-halfpence ” 
(“che non valeva tre baiocchi”). The president of St. Luke’s 
Academy plainly intimated that it was nobody’s business what: 
was done here; that no attention was to be given to protests 
except in the way of condescension, and that while many 
regrettable changes had taken place, they were necessary, and 
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imposed by superior will. In this last category comes the 
monument of Victor. Emanuel to be raised on the Capitol, 
which, in spite of the protest presented by the Commission of 
Archeology, was insisted upon by the Government. This pro- 
test, dated April 7, 1883, set forth that by the erection of this 
monument on the Capitol, very important remains contempo- 
rary with the walls of Romulus on the Palatine would be 
destroyed. The walls of the Arx on the Capitol were thus con- 
demned to destruction. Several remains of the Imperial 
period—chambers adorned with columns of precious marbles, 
statues, and other objects of great value, discovered in laying 
the foundation of the Tower of Paul III., and.a variety of 
other remnants of antiquity will be swept away or lost for ever. 
Perhaps the most serious of all the losses will be that the form 
and outline of this part of the Capitol, on which the Arx or 
Citadel stood, will be blotted out for ever. 

The irritation produced in Rome by this interference of 
foreigners in the local and internal affairs of the capital, which 
has led the Pofolo Romano to forget common courtesy, and the 
president of St. Luke’s Academy to object to the remonstrances 
of foreigners, has been allayed in presence of the unanimity of 
protest made at home as well as abroad. It has become 
evident that the bumptious manner is not successful. Second 
and wiser thoughts have prevailed, and it is now announced 
that the demolition of the famous Medizval Tower of the 
Orsini-Anguillara family will not be proceeded with, and that 
the plan for the regulation of the Tiber embankment has been 
changed in consequence. This is the first outcome of the 
protests. The sale of the Ludovisi Villa for building lots, the 
destruction of its venerable trees and walks could not readily 
have been prevented, seeing that this is private property. But 
it has been pertinently noted that the Government is to blame 
for this destruction. The abolition of the law of primogeniture, 
hastily applied to Rome, and the increase of taxes for such 
villas in proportion to the increase in the value of land, 
rendered it next to impossible for the proprietors of this villa to 
maintain it for the gratuitous use and benefit of the city. It is 
situated within the city walls, and would have constituted an 
excellent public garden. 

The worthy individual, a member of the municipality, who 
said a few days ago, “Happy are the people who have no 
history, and the cities which have no monuments,” has well ex- 
pressed the conviction of some of those on whom the blame of 
the destruction of Rome now rests. Future generations cannot 
repair the extensive mischief already accomplished. For many 
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remnants of antiquity no reparation is possible; they have 
simply disappeared, and their places know them no more. 
Nothing is left to do but to maintain those which are still left, 
and if this desirable result be attained much of the credit of it 
will be owing to the remonstrances of Messrs. Grimm, 
Gregorovius, and the twenty-two scholars and artists of Munich 
who have sounded the note of alarm. . 


THE DINORWIC QUARRIES. 


VisIrors .o Llanberis cannot fail to have noticed the immense 
slate quarries on the side of the mountain opposite to the village 
and railway station. These are the well-known Dinorwic 
Quarries, the property of, and worked by, Mr..Assheton Smith, 
one of the largest and most popular landowners in Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Attention has lately been called to these quarries by the 
prolonged stoppage of work, lasting about seventeen weeks, 
caused by the refusal of the men to submit to rules similar, it 
appears, to those in force at several of the neighbouring quarries. 
Wiser counsels at last prevailed, and the men returned to work ; 
but as the average wages before the strike were fully 500/. per 
day, and about 2,700 men were employed, it is easy to calculate 
that they have lost over 60,000/. As a rule, the quarrymen are 
a thrifty, careful race, a great many being possessors of over 
three acres and at least one cow; but, like most mountaineers, 
very tenacious of their rights, or so-called rights, and in the 
present instance continued what to all impartial persons seemed 
a hopeless and unnecessary struggle, until the funds of their 
union were exhausted and they and their families reduced to 
great poverty. 

The slates from these quarries are of the highest quality, 
and known in the market as “ Bangor.” The workings also are 
the most extensive of any quarry, and extend about two miles 
in one direction by one mile in the other. 

, There are several distinct veins running side by side, the 
formation being similar to that found in Lord Penrhyn’s quarries, 
barely three miles distant. The principal veins are the red, 
used largely in Germany, South Wales, &c.; the old quarry 
blue (about the finest quality made), used in London, the 
Australian colonies, &c.; but the best known is the new quarry 
(blue) vein. This is preferred to any other slate in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire (where it is known as Felinheli), Scotland, &c., 
and is largely used for covering factories, railway-stations, and 
other buildings where the roofs are likely to be walked on by 
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workmen with clogs, the great strength and toughness of the 
slate enabling it to resist all breakage. 

The durability of these slates has also had every test, and 
there does not appear to be any instance known of their being 
stripped through decay. In the year 1872 the writer of this 
article saw the slates being taken off the roof of an old barn, 
built in 1605, at Vaynol (the home-farm of Mr. Assheton Smith), 
owing to the rotting of the oak timbers, but the slates were as 
good as ever, after over 200 years’ use. 

The method of raising the slate-rock and working it into 
slates has been so often described that it is needless to repeat it. 
The slates are conveyed to Port Dinorwic, a private harbour, 
by a railway also belonging to the proprietor of the quarries, 
having an incline on it worked somewhat after the system 
adopted by the Highgate tramway. This railway is about the 


oldest in North Wales, having had a locomotive working on it ' 


before the Chester and Holyhead line was completed. Few 
people are aware that the late Mr. Assheton Smith, so well 


known as one of the most fearless riders of his day, had a very | 
good knowledge of engineering, and took especial interest in | 


the making of this railway. He was also the owner of some of 
the fastest steam-yachts of their time, several improvements in 
marine engineering having been designed by him. 

At Port Dinorwic the slates are either loaded into vessels or 
on to the trucks of the London and North-Western Railway. 
This village is called in Welsh Felinheli, from there having 
been, about eighty years ago, a mill worked by tidal force, but 
it was given up owing to the site being required for slate 
quays. 
memorial on a small scale, but the first systematic working 
commenced about the beginning of the present century, when 
the old quarry was worked by the father of the late Mr. 
Assheton Smith, in partnership (as the Dinorwic Slate Company) 
with Mr. Thomas Wright, Messrs. Jones and Turner, the 
last-named being managing partner. When, however, Mr. 
Assheton Smith died, his son took the quarries entirely 
into his own hands, and they have since been worked solély 
by the proprietors. ; 


Several reforms have been introduced by the present able | 
and energetic head agent, the Hon. W. W. Vivian, a lax | 


system having sprung up during the period of high prices and 
high wages a few years ago, and there is no doubt this will be 
greatly to the advantage of both master and men, in spite of 
the efforts made by unscrupulous agitators to create dissension 
and ill-feeling. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


| THE annual Amateur Photographic Exhibition promoted by 
| the London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, Limited, 
was opened on the 16th inst., at 103 New Bond Street. In 
Class I, which is open to all amateurs in the United Kingdom, 
the gold medal is awarded to Mr. William Muller for views in 
the Engadine, and Dr. E. W. Alabone secures the silver medal 
in the same class for some beautiful illustrations of Tom Hood’s. 
“ Song of the Shirt.” Class II. is devoted to marine subjects, 
the silver medal for which is secured by Mr. P. H. Emerson. 
In Class III., Lady Roscoe’s Worth Lancashire Industries is 
_ awarded the gold medal, and “A. P.” silver medal. Lady 
| Roscoe is also successful in gaining the silver medal in Class 
, VII., which is open to ladies only. In Class IV. (application 
of photography to scientific purposes), silver medals are awarded 
to Mr. Renton Dunlop and Mr. Hunt. In Class V., Lieutenant 
_W. R. Little is awarded a gold medal for views in India. 


_ Class VI. is reserved for amateurs who have been practising 
photography for not more than twelve months. _ In the ladies’ 
class (VII.) Miss Holford exhibits a series of heads of cherubim 
after the style of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Miss E. G. Stone 
takes a bronze medal for 42 Autumn Trip, Class XI. includes. 
some good views in Southern India by Mr. G. H. Catt, for 
which he is awarded a silver medal; and in Class XIV., for 
British officers abroad, Captain Lysaght secures a silver medal 
for some views of Suakin. The judges (Captain Abney, F.R S., 
Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A., and Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I.), state that 
| the exhibition is greatly superior to its predecessor. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


THE ordinances of this company, dating from A.D. 1365, fix 
St. Mark’s Day as the first quarterly meeting of the year. The 
observance of this ordinance has continued unbroken since that 
date, and by reason of St. Mark’s Day falling this year upon 
the Bank Holiday, arrangements had to be made for holding 
the meeting at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, which 
was opened specially for the purpose. 

The Court assembled at 3.30, Mr. George Shaw, C.C. (the 
master), presiding, supported by Mr. Alderman Knill, prime 
warden, Mr. F. Machin, renter warden, Mr. W. Digby 
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Seymour, Q.C., Mr. Philip Wilkinson, Mr. Chas. Hudson, Mr. 
R. Cooke, Mr. W. H. Bishop, members of the Court. 

Among the aged women admitted to the annual pension and 
relieved by a grant of 5/. 5s. was Charlotte Hardcastle, who 
produced the indentures of apprenticeship and freedom of her 
father, a liveryman of the company, dated 1765. 

It was reported to the Court that the registry for qualified 
plumbers opened by the Company at the Guildhall on March 1 
was very generally approved, not only by the plumbers of the 
London district, but that plumbers (both masters and journey- 
men) in various parts of England and Wales, as well as Scot- | 
land and Ireland, had applied to be admitted to the London 
register, pending the establishment of offices of registry in the 
provinces. 

The quarterly returns of the United Operative Plumbers’ | 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland (numbering 3,000 
plumbers in various parts of the kingdom) were submitted to 
the Court, with a communication from Mr. Geo. B. Cherry, the 
general secretary (Sheffield), expressing the satisfaction of the 
Executive Council of the Association with the system of regis- 
tration established by the Plumbers’ Company. 


BRICKMAKING BY MACHINERY. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on the 2oth inst , a paper on “ Brickmaking” was read by Mr. 
Henry Ward, C.E. 

Many different systems of brickmaking, he said, were carried 
on in England. In some cases machinery was largely em- 
ployed, while in others all the operations were done by hand. 
Similarly many descriptions of fuel and many kinds of kilns | 
were used. It was impossible to lay down any general rule 
which would suit all places. Probably the system of manu- 
facture in each locality was less open to improvement than 
manufacturers in other places were inclined to believe. Doubt- 
less there was much that was open to criticism, but generally 
the plan adopted appeared to have been gradually adapted to 
the kind of clay and fuel, and to the labour and transport 
conditions obtaining in each district. 

The process of brickmaking by hand consisted in working 
the clay to a plastic condition, moulding it, drying the bricks in 
the open air, and finally burning them in clamps or kilns. When 


burnt in clamps, the fuel was generally house ashes mixed with 
the brick itself, but with kilns coal was employed. In hand- 
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brickmaking as at present practised, machinery was utilised for 
the preparation of the clay. In the Home Counties the clay 
was first brought into a thin liquid in a wash-mill, where a 
certain proportion of chalk was added. This thin liquid was 
pumped into “backs” or pits, adjoining the pug-mills, during 
the winter. The water gradually drained away (often to be 
used again), while the clay settled and became sufficiently stiff 
to be worked in the pug-mills in the succeeding summer. In 
nearly all cases the wash-mills, pumps, and pug-mills were 
driven by steam-power. When the fields had a tolerably 
uniform surface it was found best to use long lines of shafting 
to convey the power from point to point. Where, however, the 
surface, or the shape of the fields on plan, was irregular, it was 
preferable to drive the wash-mills and pug-mills by endless 
chains, running overhead, and supported by small pulleys or 
posts at intervals. Probably the most important of the appli- 
cations of steam-power was that of driving powerful force- 
pumps, to force the liquid “slurry” through pipes, up and 
down hill, sometimes to a distance of two miles. In this way 
bricks could be made alongside a railway, canal, or river, while 
the clay could be pumped from a distance. In many brick- 
fields all the clay had been worked out, but now that clay could 
be brought from a distance so economically the old plant could 
be utilised. 

Brickmaking by machinery might be roughly divided into 
two classes, namely, the plastic and the dry or semi-dry. In 
the plastic process the usual plan was to mix the clay and 
bring it to a soft state in a pug-mill, from which it was forced 
through a die, or opening, in the form of a column, the section 
of which was the same as that of a brick, namely, 9 inches wide 
by 43 inches high, with a due allowance for shrinkage. This 
column of clay was divided into bricks by wires cutting 
through it transversely. The bricks were subsequently dried 
in the open air, or in sheds heated by fuel or steam. There 
had not been any great alteration in the process of manu- 
facturing wire-cut bricks. The machines were now made 
stronger and more complete, with further crushing rollers, to 
enable them to deal with almost any kind of clay. The die, or 
mouth through which the stream of clay issued, required con- 
stant adaptation to particular clays to enable it to form a perfect 
column of clay. The difficulty was that, as the stream of clay 
flowed quicker in the centre and slower at the sides, similarly 
to a glacier or a stream of water, the sides and corners were apt 
to become ragged. This could be overcume either by putting 
friction on the centre of the stream of clay to retard its flow, or 
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by helping the travel of the sides and corners, either by lubri- 
cating them or by forming the sides of large rollers. These 
rollers were either rotated by the issuing stream, or they might 
be driven by power faster so as to help thestream. The use of 
the exhaust steam under hollow floors, covered with brick, flag- 
stone, or metal plates, had become general. By these means 
plastic brickmaking could be carried on to a moderate extent 
through the winter, as the bricks could be dried in sheds. 

_. In the semi-dry process the clay was ground in a perforated 
pan-mill to fine particles without any admixture of water. This 
fine ground-clay was subsequently pressed into a brick, which 
was so hard and dry that it might be taken direct to the kiln 
without being previously dried. 

Plans.of works laid out by the author were shown, and also 
drawings of the various types of the machinery referred to. 
The Hoffmann kiln, the gas kiln, and the railway kiln were 
described and illustrated. The Hoffmann kiln remained much 
as it was when first introduced. Probably, as regarded economy 
of fuel, Mr. Hoffmann reached finality at one stride. The 
whole of the heat of the bricks that were cooling was carried 
forward by the current of air which supported combustion ; and 
again the heat of the products of combustion was absorbed by 
the bricks which were being warmed and dried until there was 
not more heat left than was sufficient to cause the necessary 
draught. It had been attempted to abstract still more of the 
heat by passing the products of combustion through a greater 
number of bricks, and to obtain. the necessary draught by 
a fan ; this also saved the expense of building a chimney, but 
the plan had not been successful. Gas had been used as a 
fuel in these kilns in Germany and in France, not with a view to 
further economy but mainly to improve the colour of the bricks. 
In order to save the cost of loading and unloading the kiln, 
Mr. Dueberg had introduced a method by which the green bricks 
were loaded on to a railway truck, which was run into the kiln, 
the bricks being burnt while on the truck. The truck was formed 
without sides or ends and the floor was covered with firebrick. 
The wheels and axles were kept cool by a current of air continually 
travelling under the floor of the truck. Communication was cut 
off between the space above and below the floor by lips of iron 
travelling in a sand trough. In this system the fire travelled 
round the kiln as in a Hoffmann kiln, and therefore the trucks 
were not moved while they were hot. In another type of rail- 
way kiln the combustion chamber was stationary, while the 
trucks of bricks were gradually pushed through it. This had 
not been a success, 


BUILDERS AND BY-LAWS. 


JUDGMENT was given recently in the Queen’s Bench Division 
in the important case of Reay v. the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Gateshead. The case had arisen out of the exercise by: the 
Corporation of Gateshead of the powers conferred by their 
by-laws under the Public Health Acts, 1858 and 1875, as to 
new buildings erected without their approval. The: by-laws’ 
require that no new buildings shall be erected without. their 
approval of the plans. In September 1883 the appellant sent 
in the plans for eleven new houses in the borough, and in 
October they were disapproved of. In March 1885 he sent in 
new plans, which were not approved of, and between March and’ 
October 1885 he built the houses. On October 12, 1885, he had 
notice to pull them down, did not do so, and in December he 
was summoned under the by-laws and convicted of an offence 
and a continuing offence, and a fine of 5/7. was imposed, with a 
further penalty of 55. a day for the whole time between October 
12 and the hearing of the summons in December—z.e., sixty 
days—which came to the sum of 15/7. more. It was contended 
that under neither of the Acts could penalties be imposed as 
for a continuing offence, while on the part of the Corporation it 
was insisted that sec. 326 of the Act of 1875 made the by-laws 
valid, and that sec. 158 made it a continuing offence for which 
the penalties could be inflicted. The magistrates stated a case. 
The by-law on which the conviction proceeded was in these 
terms :—“ That if any person shall build without the approval 
of the Local Board or do anything contrary to the provisions 
of the by-laws, he shall be liable for each offence to a penalty 
not exceeding 5/., and shall pay a further sum not exceeding 
40s, for every day during which such works shall continue to 
remain contrary to those provisions ; and the Board may cause 
the works to be pulled down.” But then sec. 158 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, says that where the beginning or execution 
of the work is an offence in respect whereof the offender is 
liable under any by-law to a penalty, the existence of the work 
during its continuance in such a form and state as to be a 
contravention of the by-law shall be deemed to be a continuing 
offence ; but a penalty shall not be incurred in respect thereof 
after the expiration of one year from the day when the offence 
was committed or the by-law broken. And, under Jervis’s Act, 
the proceeding for a summary conviction must be within six 
months from the time when the matter of complaint arose. 
Counsel having been heard in support of the conviction, it 
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was contended, on behalf of the builder, that the conviction 
included two distinct offences which could not be considered as 
one. The 5/. could not be sued for, as more than six months 
had elapsed; nor the 152, because it was not a continuing 
offence. The Court had taken time to consider their judg- 
ment. 

Mr. justice Denman in his judgment said the case of 
Marshall v. Smith (8 “Law Reports,” C. B. 416) seemed to 
be the only one quite in point, and it appeared to show that the 
by-law in this case, so far as it inflicted a penalty of 4os. a day 
for continuing the building after it was finished, was bad ; or 
that there was no breach of it in this case as the demand was 
not made until after the building was completed. The other 
cases were not in point, and none of them overruled that case. 
There was, indeed, one case which seemed to be in conflict with 
it—namely, James v. Wyvill (51 Law Times, 237), but there 
the question was not argued, and the case of Marshall wv. 
Smith was not cited, and the question was not considered 
whether there could be continuing penalties as fora continuing 
offence for the mere continuance of a building already finished, 
that is, for not pulling it down, and in truth the decision merely 
upheld the finding of the magistrates on a question of fact. So 
that really there was no case in conflict with Marshall v. 
Smith. The argument, however, was that sec. 326 of the 
Act of 1875 made the by-law valid, as it said that any by-law 
duly made under the old Acts should be deemed to be valid 
under the Act of 1875, if not inconsistent with that Act; 
and if the magistrates were right in holding that under 
that section the by-law was valid that would uphold 
the conviction; but it could not be supposed to 
have been the intention of the Legislature to make that 
valid which was invalid before by the only Act in force at the 
time the by-law was made. The case of Marshall v. Smith, 
therefore, applied, and there was no difficulty in holding the 
by-law bad, in so far as it imposed a penalty of 4os. a day for 
the mere continuance of a building already completed, and it 
followed that the conviction was bad as to the contingent 
penalty. Then arose the question as to the limitation of the 
proceedings, as to which the limitation of twelve months did 
not appear to conflict with the general limitation of six months 
in Jervis’s Act, 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 44; and the only offence 
stated here (except the continuing offence) was the offence of 
commencing or finishing the building, which was not shown 
to have been within six months before December 11, when the 
information was sworn and the conviction made. The com- 
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mencement of the work was between March and October, more 
than six months before the information, and the information 
was not laid until December 11, which was nine months after- 
wards. Clearly, therefore, unless the effect of the enactment 
was to extend the time to twelve months, the effect of Jervis’s 
Act was to bar the proceeding, and he did not think that such 
was the effect, as the two enactments could well be construed 
together. If the proceeding was for a continuing offence it 
would be for going on building after notice, and the proceeding 
for building unlawfully must be within six months from the 
time of the original offence. If the proceeding were for the 
original offence it should be within six months of that offence, 
and neither of those conditions was satisfied in this case, in 
which the proceeding was not commenced within the period of 
six months from the original offence. The by-law, therefore, 
was bad if it imposed a continuing penalty for keeping up-—z.e., 
for not pulling down—a completed building, and_no portion of 
the work was within the six months, and, on the whole, the 
conviction must be quashed and the appellant must succeed. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins was of the same opinion, though upon 
somewhat different reasons, which he explained in an elaborate 
judgment, in which he entered minutely into the legislation on 
the subject of penalties for continuing offences, from the first 
Public Health Act of 1848 to the last Act. He pointed out that 
in the original enactment in the earlier Act the offence was 
provided for under the Act, and was committed by continuing 
the thing after notice, and the magistrate was to consider as to 
each day whether the penalty was incurred, and under the 
circumstances to the full amount of gos. or not. Then the 
21 and 22 Vict., cap. 98, sec. 4, gave power to make by-laws 
similar in character ; but as both Acts were to be read together 
as one Act, they were to be subject to the same conditions and 
were authorised to be of the same character as under sec. II5 
of the earlier Act of 1848, and especially the condition that the 
offence could only be committed after notice. The by-law in, 
this case, however, made the penalty due every day after the 
building which was complained of, not after notice not to build, 
and therefore it was bad. It was bad because it made the 
penalty run from the time of the execution of the work, not from 
the time when notice was given, and in this case there was no 
such notice. Moreover, it was a conviction for one offence, 
whereas in truth, if the by-law was good, there were sixty dis- 
tinct offences. The by-law, however, was bad for the reasons 
he had given, and the conviction could not be supported. 
Appeal allowed, and conviction quashed. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


AT the last sitting prior to adjournment of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Employers’ Liability Act, 
evidence was given by Mr. J. S. Murphie, general secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. He said 
the society had its headquarters at Ardwick Green, Manchester. 
‘They had 96,000 members spread over all parts of the world, 
23,000 of them being in the United Kingdom. Speaking for | 
the members in the United Kingdom, he could say that they 
strongly objected to any contracting out of the Act. There had 
been numerous meetings of the members in different parts of 
the country, at which they had expressed their feelings on this 
subject. He regarded compensation under the Act as a means 
to an end in insuring greater safety to life and limb. There 
were not many fatalities in the trades comprised in his society. 

But there were a great many injuries to limb and body. There 

was at present a slight increase in those accidents. He 
attributed this to the introduction of labour-saving machinery. 
In the trades referred to circular saws and other tools requiring 
great care and some knowledge had to be used. In 1883 they | 
established an accident fund. The increase in accidents 
diminished after the passing of the Employers’ Liability Act. 
In connection with the relief fund they fought cases for men 
who had been injured, because they found that the litigation 
was too heavy for individual members. In 1883 they spent 
722, over and above the costs recovered from the em- 
ployers in fighting nine cases, and in 1885 they spent 44/. | 
in the same way in fighting five cases. They succeeded 
in getting compensation in all cases except four. In 
almost every case they found that the defence was usually con- 
ducted by an insurance company. His experience was that the 
employers’ insurance companies fought every claim, and he 
regarded those companies as being detrimental to the men in | 
connection with the Act. They could have settled most of | 
their cases without litigation if the insurance companies had | 
mot come in. The Act of 1880 had produced a marked benefit | 
on their society. In the five years prior to the Act the cost of , 
accidents to their society was at the rate of 7s. 82d. per | 
member, and in the five years since the passing of the Act the 

average cost per head had been 6s. 63d. Altogether he calcu- 

lated that on the 23,000 members in the United Kingdom there 

had been saved since the passing of the Act 4,000/. So far as 

accidents were concerned, the law should be amended so as to | 
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make sub-contractors liable. 


_ tious claims against their employers. 


| abled hands. 


In all the cases that they had 
fought they had never appealed, but the insurance companies 
always appealed. 

By Mr. Forwood: He could not himself give a particular 
instance in which insurance companies fought claims, but the 
employers said they did not care to fight the matter. It was 
the insurance companies who insisted on going on. There 
were master builders’ associations in all the large towns in the 
country districts. There were a great number of small builders 
with small capital. 

By Mr. Tomlinson: There were many cases in which the 
employed contributed to a common fund. His impression was 
that where the men joined in this arrangement they were over- 
ruled by their foremen or managers, who made them believe 
that it meant more constant work, whereas they gained no 
advantage at all. Their members, as a rule, belonged to more 
than one provident society. 

By Mr. Nolan: The passing of the Employers’ Liability 
Act had not had the effect of causing workmen to bring vexa- 
If Mr. O’Connor’s Bill 
passed there would be an increase in the number of actions 
brought against employers. 

By Mr. Crompton: The largest sum the society had paid 
in case of accident was 1oo/, and on the smallest 5o0/., and 
none had been paid for accidents which occurred under sub- 
contractors. 

By Mr. Jackson: Out of 23,000 members they had only 
22 cases of accident with permanent results, of which only four 
came within the Liability Act ; 11 of them were cases of dis- 
Since the passing of the Act there had been fewer 
accidents from defective tackle. 

By Mr. Forwood: From a workman’s point of view, the 


| action of the employer in insuring himself did not operate well 
for him (the ezp/oyé) in cases which had been compromised. 


It was because the employers were directly liable and had not 
capital to fall back upon. If it was proved that out of 20,000 
claims made in which the employers had been insured, 19,000 
were paid without litigation and only 300 litigated, he should 
be much surprised. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : You would be surprised because that is 
not your experience in your trade? 

Witness: Yes. He could only speak for his own trade, 
and had no knowledge of sub-contracts in connection with 


railways. 


The committee adjourned till May 4. 
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DWDouvGeGcEA & 
PATENT 


DOOR 


§S<OPEHEN SHSAME ” 


FURNITURE 


GREHEGISTERE!?). 


PERMANENTLY 


No Small VISIBLE 
working parts. 


Ensures Frictionless 
Action. 


THE HANDLE CANNOT STICK 
OR REFUSE TO ACT. 


The Door MUST ALWAYS opsn 
with SLIGHTEST movement of 
Door Handle, 


Loose Knobs an utter 
impossibility. 
Perfect Adjustment to all 
thicknesses of Doors. 


—_——_—_—_— 


QUARTER-TURN REGULATION. 


MADE IN ALL MATERIALS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PERMANENTLY 


f — 


IMMOVABLE. 


To Fit ‘OPEN SESAME”’ 
Furniture pass the spindle 


A through the door, slip on 
the rose B against the door, 
then the inner half of the 
knob C, so that the two 


arms | | projecting from 


\ same pass THROUGH corre- 


sponding holes in seat of 


= Il rose B: screw on the spindle 


'| the outer half of knob D, 


until the neck E touches the 
inner half of the knob C, 
pass the steel pin F into the 
hole G, then turn the rose B 
to the left, until the inner 
half C is firmly screwed up 
on to the outer half D, then 
push the rose back, WITH- 


DRAWING THE PEGS FROM 
THE HOLES, and turn it unti) 


the mark e is in a line with 
mark e on inner half, then 
screw rose to door with 
screws provided. 


IMMOVABLE. 


Sore Patentees ano Manuracturers, CHARLES D, DOUGLAS & CO,, 


15 QUEENHITHE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, 
‘Also at MANCHESTER, PLYMOUTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, and GLASGOW, 
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AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 


Sen UTE Pe et 3 BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NIGHTINGALE & COS EVER FIRM uy BLOCK sol 


NOW cone Hegiea THROUGHOUT ee KINGDOM. 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 


No. 4. 


oe 


Ly 


Blocks prepared and acu’ ‘tirourt various stages ae heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised. and fastened to ae floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 
mpound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on applica’ 


NIGHTINGALE & Co. WoodD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


STRODE & CO.., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. } LON DON 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441. 


Special quotations for fitting up Mr. Parsons’ Common Sense Patent Timber Drying Apparatus 


Wm, ADAMS & CO, Monk Bridge, YORK. 


(4A 
0) i 


: = London Office :—7 WES/MINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w. 
Ee [a 
a >» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
ces Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing Arm. 
i CHR EaS: COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC, 


| Pateatt FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing. 
\ | I (ah — mt | 
| A it °'. FLUSHSURINAES, beg 
—or GREASE TRAPS, ETC. AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS, s-— 
| |CROFT GRANITE, BRICK AND CONCRETE CO,, 


ai i » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
he 
= - TROUGH CLOSETS; ” " 
CONSTRUCTIONAL| 42 OLD BROAD ST., 
W. RAMMAGE & CO, {°CENcineers”'}°" Lonpon, tc. = 
tN | Sole Makers of the well-known & excellent Croft Granite Setts. Kerbstones & Broken Stone for Racing 
00 CROFT ADAMANT ” iccaing Gopines and Cap Stones, Cisterne,Sinks, and Troughs; Stepeana Mamie cy ee 


i 

# and shape; Plain and Coloured Quarries for flooring, gate piers and caps, gate posts, &c., made and supplied by this Com 

m Wire Cut and Pressed Bricks of superior quality, Patent Concrete Tanks as illustrated. Medallions a Sa The A 
# Medallions and Panels supplied in this material will be found to be greatly superior to terra-cotta both in appearance and dura- 
De bo, bility. They are perfectly sharp and clear and full of detail, In colour they cannot be distinguished from Portland Stone, 


String Courses and Mouldings in most artistic designs. 
Works and aan : CROET, near LEICE STER. 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


RHEUMATISM «ss MAGNETIC IRON SEA 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has See effected remarkable a and is most invigorating to the ystem, and 
highly recommended 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The us2 of which, asa Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, Cures the most verte forms of DYSPEP 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table,1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of ie 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C, 


PROSPECTUSES AND ‘CERTIFICATES. 


a 
SUE a on ay ea RS SSeS, ee 
Printed -by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Publisucu by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Offce, No..175 Stranl, W.c., Lunds 

Fridiy, Apri £0, 1886. a Sus 


LONDON, MAY 7, 1886. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of tinte, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporier tc 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . ; hy ; Lo 7 29°6 
For every Additional Line . : . : 2 OMMOUE 
For Quarter Page ; . : : , 2iTOmO 
For Half Page . : ° . . ’ 4ulO0 
For a Page : - : . : . SaomeG 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. I25. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ae 


PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hotel 
adjoining the General Station, Mr. R. Morison, Secretary, 
Perth. 

PLYMOUTH, —June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
mear Ivybridge. Premiums of Ioo/., 75/7, and 50/7. Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

RipLEY.—May 17.—Plans and Designs are invited for the 
Erection of Board School, &c., for 260 children. Mr. J. T. 
Capon, Clerk to the School Board, Market House Chambers, 
Ripley. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERLOUR.—May 21.—For Works in connection with 
Sewerage, Supplying and Laying Spigot and Faucet Fireclay 
Pipes, Stone Drain, Flushing Chambers, &c. Messrs. MacBeg 
& Gordon, C.E., Elgin. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AsTron.—May 12.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, Ven- 
tilators, &c., and Automatic Flushing: Chambers. for Jaffray 
Suburban Hospital. Mr. J. Fletcher, Engineer, High Street, 
Erdington, 

AUDENSHAW.—For Building Detached House. Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


BALDOYLE.—May 10.—For Building Nine Cottages. Mr. 
D. J. Freeman, City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For Building Hotel. Mr. J. Y. 
M‘Intosh, Architect, Ramsden Square, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BATIERSEA.—May 7.—For Constructing Cast-iron Arch 
Bridge over the Thames. The Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BINGLEY.—May 10.—For New Purifiers and Gas Washer. 
Mr. G. D. Malam, Engineer, Gasworks, Bingley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 17.—For Erection of Iron Building for 
Postal Sorting Office. The Postmaster, Birmingham. 

Boston.—For Building Villa, Spilsby Road. 
Mortimer, Architect, Lincoln. 

BRADFORD.—May 8.—For Building St. Luke’s Schools, 
Manningham. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—-May 12.—For Providing Socket Pipes (1}$ 
miles) for Water and Gas Mains. Mr. T. T. Lewis, Clerk 
to the Committee of Visitors, Glamorgan County Asylum, 
Bridgend. 

BRIGHOUSE.— May 12.—For Building Dining-room, Kitchen, 
Stable, Carriage-house and Workshop at Woodvale Silk Mills. 
Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 15.—For Building Mill. Mr. J. Lord, 
jun., Architect, Church Street, Brighouse. 

BRYMBO.—May 12.—For Enlarging Chapel. Mr. A. C. 
Baugh, Architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham. : 

BURTON LATIMER.—-May 15.—For Building Baptist Sunday 
School. Mr. J. A. Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street, Kettering. 

CASTLEREA.—May 8.—For Construction of Covered Service 
Reservoir, Supply of Iron Mains, and Two Duplicate Hydraulic 
Pumping Rams. Mr. M. Flanagan, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Castlerea, co. Roscommon. 

CHELSEA.— May 18.—For Extension of Infirmary Kitchen. 
Mr. W. Miller, Clerk to the Guardians, 250 King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

CorK.—May 1to.—For Building League of the Cross Hall. 
Mr. D. J. Coakley, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 

CorK.—May 10.—For Building Twenty-four Houses. 
Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

Cork.—May 13.—For Alterations to Shops, Grand Parade 
Market Buildings. The City Engineer, 20 South Mall, Cork. 

DouGc.Las.—For Building Nobles Hospital. Messrs. 
Bleakley & Cubbon, Architects, 51 Hamilton Square, Birken- 
head. 

FiLeEy.—May 12.—For Repairing and Completing Works of 
Sea Barrier. Mr. John Phillips, Kirklington Hall, Southwell, 
Notts. 

FLOCKTON.—May 8.—For Building Co-operative Store. 
Mr. F, Broadbent, Architect, 3 Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 

FULHAM. — May 7.—For Additions, &c., to Western 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
DUFeeh, mate 

GLAsGow.—May 15.—For Additional Service Reservoir, 
Milngavie. Mr. Gale, Engineer, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. ; 

GooLE.—May 20,—For Building Court-house and Lock-up. 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 

GREAT HARwoop.—May 13.—For Building Cemetery 
Chapels, and for Roads, Walks, Wrougut-iron Palisading to 


Mr, W. 


Mr. 
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Boundary Walls and Entrance Gates. 
Architect, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 


HALIFAX.—May 10.—For Building 


Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HOLLOWAY.—May 7.—For Adapting Premises for Telegraph 


Factory. - H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
KENDAL.—May 7.—For Building House, Offices, Stable, 


&c. Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


KILLINGWORTH.—May t10.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mr. William Hope, Architect, 97 Howard Street, North Shields. 


KINGSCLERE.—May 8.—For Building the Albert Hall. Dr. 


Maples, Swan Street, Kingsclere. 


LEAMINGTON.—May 10.—For Supplying and Laying Water 
Mr. W. de Nor- 


Mains, Driving Heading, and Boring Shaft. 
manville, Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 


LUDDENDEN.—May 12.—For Building Two Houses and 
Mr. T. L. Patchett, Architect, George Street 


Appurtenances. 
Chambers, Halifax. 


LUDDENDEN Foot.—May 1o.—For Building Public-house, 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 


with Stabling, &c. 
22 George Street, Halifax. 


LYNDHuURST.—For Building Residence and Studio. Mr. 


J. O. Parmenter, Architect, Kingsfield, Southampton. 


_MACCLESFIELD.—May 12.—For Erection of Laboratory, 
Science Classroom, and other Works at the Grammar School. 
Messrs. Firth & Sheldon, 19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 
21.—For Execution of 
Mr. F. D. Clark, Engineer, Corn Exchange, 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. — May 
Drainage Works. 
Market Harborough. 


MIDDLESTOWN.— May 13.—For'\Building|Primitive Methodist 


School. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


MINSTER.—May 9.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Mr. W. G. Bower, Architect, 1o Marine 


Minster Workhouse. 
Terrace, Margate. 


NETHERTON.—May 8.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
Fred. Broadbent, Architect, 3 Bradford 


and Schools. Mr. 
Road, Dewsbury. 


NEWPoRT.—May 15.—For Building Detached and Semi- 
Messrs. A. O. Watkins & Son, Architects, 


detached Houses. 
Newport, Mon. 


Mr. A. W. R. Simpson, 


Wesleyan Sunday 
School and Mission-room. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s 


NeEwpor?.—For Building large Iron Warehouse, Smiths’ 
Shops, Show-rooms, Offices, &c. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & 
TFawckner, Architects, Park Square, Newport, Mon. 


NEw ROMNEY.—May 22.—For proposed new Gas Works. 
Mr. J. J. Gilbert, Secretary, New Romney. 


NEW Wor TLEY.—May t0o.—For Building Retort-house at 
Gasworks. The Engineer, Gasworks, New Wortley, Leeds. 


RUGELEY.—May 8.—For Improving Colton Mill Bridge. 
Mr. R. Griffiths, County Surveyor, Stafford. 


SHEERNESS.— May 1o.—For Extensive Alterations, &c., to 
the Victoria Working Men’s Club and Institute. Mr. E. Pover, 
Architect, Faversham. 


SOUTH WIMBLEDON.—May 10.—For Additions to Holy 
Trinity and Hayden’s Lane Schools. Mr. C. G. Maylard, 
Architect, 21 King William Street, Charing Cross. 


SPALDING.—May 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
Mr F. Boreham, Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


STALYBRIDGE.—May 8—For Building- Conservative Club. 
Messrs. T. M. & J. Haigh, Architects, 16 Stainford Road, 
Mossley, Manchester. 

St. BEEs.—May 17.—For Building Four Houses. 
Howe, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. 

STEETON.—May 10.—For Building Residence. Mr. S. 
Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

STOURBRIDGE.—May 7.—For Building Superintendent’s 
Residence in Connection with the Police Station. Mr. Henry 
Rowe, County Surveyor, 17 Foregate Street, Worcester. — 

STRATFORD.—May 14-—-For Building Railway Station 
The Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

Syston. —For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel. Mr. 
John Wills, Architect, Market Head, Derby. 

WADEBRIDGE.—May 10.—For Erection of Block of Public 
Buildings. Mr. C. E. Collins, Architect, 18 Osney Crescent, 
Camden Road, London. ; 

WALSALL.—May 15.—For Converting Old Farmhouse, 
Brockhurst Farm, into Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. J. R. Cooper, 
Town Clerk, Walsall. 

WATERFORD.-—May 12:—For Harbour Works, Extension 
of Piers, Construction of Wharf, &c., Passage East, Co. 
Waterford. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 


Mr. 


R. ADAMS, 


i7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, 5S.E., 


ik 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERS 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


f } Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
Day i 4 SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


i aN 2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
Li (Fe) | a and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 
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ANAT dl MN k AIIM gi cy national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
MTG Ui oi LNG, the United Kingdom. - None but practicaland responsible firms are 


HN B ANI 


Barnstaple . . 2 4 é - Hancock, Pilton Strect. 
Belfast and 10 miles round . . W.4J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round . H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Brighton and 8 miles round 3 . Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street. 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire . Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
Dublin and 20 miles round » « J.& W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Dundee and 30 miles round ° - Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Kdinburgh . . ° . ° : 
Exeter and 20 miles round 5 - W.R.Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Glasgow and 30 miles round . . Baird, Thompson &.Co., 24 Bath Street. 
Gloucester and Cheltenhara ° The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


y m wll : The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 

cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this rubject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 


appointed. Such firmsare invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 
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’ ‘Dayo: bius., Bulluers, 
C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 


Hastings . ° . . 
: W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 


Hereford and 5 miles round 
lifracombe . . e 
Leeds ard5dmilesround . 
Liverpool . ° ° ° 


John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 


Miles Street. 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
Parker Bros., Couit 1ay Street. 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Ludlow and Leominster . . ° 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round . 
Nottingham and 15 miles round . 
Reading and 5 miles round . ° 
Southampton and 7 miles round 6 
Sunderland and 10 miles round . . 


Torquay and 5 miles round . C. W. Watson, Unio. Streat. 


Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 


Driver & Co., St. May Saw Milis,southampton, 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
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Winpbsor.—May 8.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. T. V. H. Davison, Architect, Coombecote, Frances 
Road, Windsor. 

WITHINGTON.—May 7.—For Public Slaughter-houses, with 
Ho'sting Machinery, &c. Mr. J. Swarbrick, C.E., Town Hall. 

WOoONTON.—May 8.—For Repairs to pctines house and 
Building Cattle House, &c. Messrs. A. White & Son, Land 
Agents, Wrangaton Manor, Ivybridge. 


TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Building : Villa, Western Road, Abergavenny, for Mr. Rose. 
Mr. EDWIN FOSTER, Architect, Woodstock House, Aber- 
gavenny. 


Jones & Co., Gloucester . ° Ae dA aoe Me 
T. Foster, Abergavenny 508 Oo Oo 
A. E. Saunders, Abergavenny 465 0 0 
Price & Davies, Abergavenny. , AZT F101" 0 
E. SHEEN, Abergavenny (accepted) . 400 0 O 


AUKBOROUGH. 
For Partial Restoration and Re-seating Aukborough Church. 
Mr. JOHN OLDRID Scort, Architect. 


Ives & Co., Shipley . £2,505 &.0 
Banning, Maidstone . -4.1s47075 0! 0 
Jeffery & Son, Hibbaldstowe Lason Oo 0 
Woolston, Stamford . : - : 7. 1,327 70.0 
Jordan, Hull . peel 7 008 O_O 
CARR & CREASER, Scarborough (accepted) 5 61,2268) 0,0 
BIDEFORD. 
For Additions, &c., to the Commercial Hotel. Mr. R. T 
Hooxway, Architect, Bath House, Bideford. 
Gent & Martin : ‘ F £612 0 0 
Ellis, Bideford . 564 10 oO 
Cock & LAMERTON, Bideford (accepted) 236-0" 0 
BIRKENHEAD. 

for Furnishing Rooms in the Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Highest tender, Liverpool : ‘ JL435271 @ oO 
Highest tender, Birkenhead . . . 1,095 0 O 
Lowest tender, Birkenhead. O54. a. 0 
WARING & SONS, Liverpool (accepted ) 796 0 0 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 


BLACKBURN. 
For Building Theatre, Blackburn. Mr. J. Simpson, Architect, 
Acresfield, Bolton. 
T. Hicson & Sons, Blackburn (accepted). 


BLAINA. 
For Building Eleven Cottages, Blaina, for the Industrial 
Society. 

Jenkins Bros, Swansea 2,533. 07.0 
R. Jones, Nantyglo . ’ 23567" OF DD 
W. Leonard, Ebbw Vale . 1,925 0 O 
A. C. Williams, Blaina 1,703.0 0 
D. Thomas, Tredegar 1,738 0 oO 
1,644 10 O 


W. Caddick, Blaina. . 


BOSTON. 

For Alterations and Additions to House and Premises, New 
York, near Boston, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Strawson. 

J. R. "BINSTEAD, Architect, Sleaford. 


_ 
< } 
. 


W. B. Bowles £3257 | 0 
W. Jackson . 2130 Gr oO 
J. Hatcliffe . 295 0 O 
J. Taylor : 288 o O 
W. GREENFIELD, Boston (accepted) , 285 10 oO 


BRADFORD. 
| For Building Five Houses, Otley Road. Mr. J. R. WHITE- 
HEAD, Architect, 24 Tudor Street, Bradford. 


All the Works except Painting. 


J. PALLISER & Co. (accepted) . : . £1,040 0 O 
Masons. 
T. Hardy, Bradford . ‘ F 855 0 O 
Halliday & Palmer, Bradford . 650 0 O 
Joiners. 
J. E. Hitchins, Bradford. . é : : : 297 0 O 
W. G. Bogg, Bradford : 7 : on e20Ze2 OO 
Pluméers. 
C. Howroyd, Bradford . : i ; P 54 Oy 0 
A. Atkinson, Bradford. ; : : ; 408 7a sO 
Plasterers. 
3arker & Dixon, Bradford : : . : 85 0 oO 
Stocks & Bates, Bradford ; ; : : 61 0 oO 
Slaters. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford . : : : ; Gar 5: oO 
G. Wilkinson, Bradford. : ; : é sane oF o afe: 


& 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every 


other 


descrip 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &6,, 


NUFACTURED BY 


EE DW IRI LUE LY, SOnr, «x Wood, 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 


COMPLETE 


ART PLATES FROM 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Sef a KPa a i a Bd cg 1 Pe 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 


separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Departure of Grusaders for the 3 


Solp Lano. 


BY G. GUFFENS. 


Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & C0, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO, 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of all kinds of ART WORK 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


RR 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SPECIALITE : 


DOOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS. 


Designs and Estimates supplied. 


Purposes, 
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BROMLEY. 
For Alterations at Enfield, Bromley Common, Kent, for Mr. 
Edward Norman. Mr. RALPH NICHOLSON, Architect. 


Crossley . ° ° . 0 e ° . £870 0° 0° 

Arnaud & Sone. ° e ° ° - 863.0 0° 

Wm. Smith - ° e ® ® e a ° oe O° 0 
. CARDIFF. 

For Cookery Kitchen at Severn Road Board Schools, Cardiff. 
Mr. J. P. JONES,. Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
Quantities by the Architect. a 

Sheptoni& Son .. ne. ne, «a. MOURA Lead OT Oo 
Shepherd & Son . Pear ese ; + D464 OF''O 
D. J. Davies ‘ 2 A ; “ =r 45070) FO 
ff. Swlock ‘ z : ‘ A a 450 = ONO 
Jones Bros. . P ‘ . . F ° e144 lOO 
Symonds r A ; A + 740 OO 
Thomas & James. : ° ° ° ° e tO We, O 
D. Davies . ° ° . oy O 
THOMAS EVANS (aceéprad Ss : ° . « 425, 0 O 


All of Cardiff 


CARLISLE. 
For Building Baptist Sunday Schools, Carlisle. 
€. WILLIAMS, Architect, Carlisle. 


Mr. MAURICE 
Quantities. not sup- 


plied. 
Accepted Tenders. 

Barnes & Gordon, builder . ‘ . . £644.10 oO 
Wilkinson, joiner. ‘ . 2 465 *O. O 
Anderson, ’ plumber and gasfitter . P ° 4), €bDZ-0- © 
Smith & Son, slater -, é 3 F : «lL 293¢.0. 0 
Harrington, plasterer - . . . 5770 O 
Kirk & Robley, painter and: glazie er rly ds (ephse) 
Stewart, ironwork ear ; ie - 230 5]. 0 

Total £ A P ° £1,413. O 


COLCHESTER. 
For the Erection of Four Cottages on the West Bergholt Road, 


for Mr. Geo. Joslyn, Maldon Road, Colchester. Mr. J. W. 
START, Architect, Colchester. 
Beard . ‘ A A PA ‘ 6 oy ibe oh) 
Chambers . ; ‘ C 579. 0.0 
Smith . P . : : . : Son. Oo 
Shepherd . . : . ° ° » 540 0 O 
Ambrose. . ° 8 ° ° ° Se vel Ont 8 


CHARLYNCH. 

For Internal Restoration and Re-seating Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Charlynch, near Bridgwater. .Mr. J, HOUGHTON 
SPENCER, Architect, Taunton. 

H. J. SPILLER, Bridge Street, Taunton (accepted). 


- COCKERMOUTH. 
For Additions and Alterations to King’s Arms Inn, Cocker- 
mouth. Mr. R. S. MARSH, Architect, Cockermouth. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Joseph Allison, builder . : : ‘ re toy tees. « 
John Banks, joiner. . * r : - 108 10 © 
J. Altringham, plasterer , ; : 3 «eZee OURO: 
John Boyd, painter, &c. . . ° ° Ae Ae tee a. 
John B. Banks, plumber, &c. ‘ . eee OD oe 
John Walker, slater? . ° eee Os 
Sas Alor Cockermouth. 
, For Erection of Farm Buldings, Armaside, Lorton. 

Entire oa ea ane 
' G. Dixon, ‘Penrith . ; . Se eoo 0 oC 
ip Richardson & Son, Penrith . : - logit I Gg 
H. Killip, Harrington : ‘ wip deive » I1,016,;0 © 
Crone & Co., Cockermouth : ‘ ° & epQO7t FO OC 

Accepted Tenders. / 
J. Green, Pardshaw, Cockermouth . 5 »« 676 0 0 
J. Routledge & Son, Mealbeat ca : e §-229753), 10 


CORK. 
| For Building Wing to Female Lunatic Ward of the Workhouse, 
for the Cork Guardians. 


Sy Hill, Cork A e e o ° ° . £387 oO ©& 
P. Murphy, Cork . e : ° Sighs 7 SCO OM O 
T. O’Flynn, Cork : ‘ : ore of SO OPO 
J. Murphy, Cork . ‘ Pee ee 220 0 © 


For Construction of Three Baths in Nursery Hospital of the: 
Workhouse, for the Cork Guardians. 


J. J: G2 Brien, Cork ; £38 oo 
M. Power & Son, Cork. . ‘ 28 10 © 
R. Punch, Cork , ‘ : Sy : ; R260! @ 
js Eijghat, Cork \oive < : ‘ . : P2c27o10l -o 
W. Falwood, Cork A . ; pte a t270coL oO 
R. Perrott & Son, Cork ; : ‘ ‘ fags oo 
JaGonstantine;;Corki, ; ; 23 10 Oo 


NO PUTTY.PAINT, § 
ZINC oroter: | 


J PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS. § MILLS. Be 
AZING CAN: BE WARRANTED INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
:- KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, DONCASTER 1882.3. 


HE AL AWE GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITTON, 


DON & EDINBURGH IR 


1884. 


IN BUILDINGS 60., 


PAT EINES, 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United’ Kingdom. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 


All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 


Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office : 19 & 20 St. Margaret's Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 


SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT- “WATER JOINT IS JONES'S DURABLE. 
“ Ss jiall 
EXPANSION JOINT vied CHEAP. | 
‘NCE For CHURCHES, | 
cx ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, |™=* ten" 
ALWAYS STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS, 
Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED ExX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
= USED. PANSION ooh Ten Ova Gols and ic : 
____ MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. 


SILVER M EDAL 1881. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO. | 


Il 


CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


= SHOP AND: OFFICE-FITTERS;” ‘EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WQRK.- 
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‘ DAGENHAM. DERBY. 

For the Erection of a Public-house with Stabling and Offices, | For the Erection of an Inn, Shipley Gate, Derby, for Mr. E. Me> 
adjoining the Railway Station at Dagenham, Essex, for Mundy. Messrs. PETTIFOR & SIMPSON; Architects, 
Messrs. Ind; Coope & Co., Romford. Mr. JoiuN HupDsOoN, Leicester. Quantities supplied. 

Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. G. Hewitt, Leicester . 4 o ete ts . £1,500 070 
T. Little, Whitechapel 3 ° ° . fewitdorQ oO A. Flant, Leicester : A sah Se 2 o 1,487 70.80 
J. Hearle & Son, St. George’s, E. {i2B702.10: Ho Ay OCLEE "Herbert, Leicester . oo 14740107 10 
J. Outhwaite & Son, Upper East Smithfield, E2itZ,500f- © fo G. OLDERSHAW, "Marlpool (accepted) A oett}3850reo 
J. S. Hammond & Son, Romford _. i. 72)406 20/10 F. Shaw, Ilkeston ; - . LON 265 Sy 2S 
J. BENTLEY, Waltham "Abbey, (accepted) . «2,360 0° 0 be Manners, Ilkeston. : ; ‘ : Poe OO 

Architects’ estimate. . . «+  « 1,446 0.0 
DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 
P 3 4 DOUGLAS. 

For Construction of Main Sewer at Marton, for the Dalton-in- 2 ., 

Furness Local Board. Mr. W. WILSON, Surveyor. For Dokeed Gas Ce Aan oe and Lifting s sata Sel A 
W. Gradwell, Barrow . : ° . ° L180 vr oO 
J. Cleator, ee ; ‘ ¥ : . ; & 186 8 3 W.C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield (accepted ). 

J. & Je Hill, Dalton . . e e ° « FIZZ 45 oa te : 

‘G. Bush, Dalton. . ; “aes a » 1620622 FOLKESTONE, 

C. Thornborough, Titversion ‘ ; : . B58575 26 For Building School for 824 children, Caretaker’s Residence, 

E. Ellis, Walton ‘ : i ; . S319 14 Play Sheds, Boundary Walls, &c., Dover Road, for the 

J. GARDEN, Dalton (accepted) 5 : : achISDU5 26 Folkestone. School Board. Mr. A. BROMLEY, Architect, 
4 Bouverie Place, Folkestone. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 

DUDLEY. Tunbridge ra F / é Io oO O 

For Works of Paving, Dudley. Mr. J. GAMMAGE, Borough | Brooks, te eae ae Pa te AES ae 
Surveyor. Reason, Folkestone . . . : : » 5338 9 0 

Fimley Road. Clemmans & Son, Folkestone . ° . *, 5,290, 9 O 
'H. Hughes & Sor, Gornal . : oie ake £465 0 oO Webster, Folkestone. ° : . . ee le a i 
J. Owens, Wolverhampton . P ; ; » 449 19 O Baker, Folkestone . , : : eke ey Te Pee, 
J. Jeavons, Dudley. . : PEA ere O Petts & Son, Folkestone . ; ; : eS OP On O 
W. WILLETTs, Old Hill (accepled ) ebiaed 5 paises ‘ty *t0 Prebble, Folkestone . : : : « 5,035 9 O 

ey Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone : . é 4,973 o oO 

Bennett & Co., Bilston : . . ‘ + 244 0 0 ag Folkestone See Ale ; , Pe aay 
J. Owens, Wolverhampton . : ‘ : 23 fe) 7 
H. Hughes & Son, Gornal . ; Aj eA 4 O°) ae ‘ ; ic geaeesep ete =o 
J. Jeavons, Dudley. ’ ; ao For pile as Works at the Quay, for the Gloucester Town 
W. WILLETTs, Old Hill (accepted) ° . a 200 aD aO T. Williams ; : nay? : .£7,670.0) 0 

Cradley Road. Leanié& Son. ie. ° ° : ‘ ‘ v, '5;549) 080 
J. Owens, Wolverhampton . : ° os 226/115) {lo G. Beard . ‘ ° one ° ° a. t,0§4, 0° 0 
J.Jeavons, Dudley . : 4 a : eho ie 10 Meredith . : A - “ : : » 4,981 0 0 
Bennett & Co., Bilston. s ° é i (PING), SHO CO: Small & Son . ‘ : : ; ; > 4,245 2 Oe 
W. WILL EITS, Old Hill (accepted ) ° = ator. 0 Catan ts King . A Peleg oy £. tT ea 
H. Hughes & Son, Gornal . : : : tek pel prytes We) No tender accepted. Plans to be revised. 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


I AAA I a ll A i i 


SSS SSSA rer SSSiksssS SS 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. ———S 


HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 

dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard- burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
‘sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blccks are 
‘introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed, This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


OMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London’ Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address —* HOMAN RODGERS, London”; ‘“NAMOH, Manchester.’ 
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HOLSWORTHY. ' LONDON— continued. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Schoolroom, &c., Soldon Gia For the Erection of the first of Three Blocks of Model Dwell- 
ings in St. George’s Road, Southwark, Lambeth (Hayle’s 


Holsworthy. 
W. Wiffin, Holsworthy . . : ° £252,900 Estate). Approved by the Charity Commissioners and the 
W. A. Beckly, Holsworthy . ; HP eae OVO Public Loan Commissioners. Mr. RALPH NICHOLSON,. 
R. H. BECKLY, Pancrassweek (accepted) : pt BEIT OoL Oo Architect. Quantities by Mr. Hee Smith. 
Hall, Beddall & Co. : . AIT? ogo 
ree J. & H. Mill 13,658 0 © 
For che Erection of anew Dispensary and Surgeon’s Residuuite, Thos. Rid 3 ‘s : i E ; ; ae ee 
Baker Street, Hull, for the Hull and Sculcoates Dispensary. F a & aoe OD eee ‘ Beg eS 
Messrs. BOLTERILL, SON & BILSON, Architects, 23 Parlia- Martin: Welle Co. eet oa pata 
ment Street, Hull. Quantities by the jeu artin, Wells & Co. ’ : ; : Be). 
Sj : Higgs & Hill . , : ; ' : . 12,4600) 2 
impson & Malone . 5 ; F : 25630) 296 Wie, Serr os 12,276 0 0 
Benjamin Musgrave . ; : , : 2 ne oO M. SMITH (accepted) . ; : , a 
J. W. Garbutt . , 3 : ; : - 1,979 6 6] For Street Improvement Works, Mercer’s Road, Islington. 
R. Sergeant E A 4 2 ; . * 1,077. OVO Mr. C. HIGGINS, Sesigg hs 
Hockney & Liggins . ; 4 , ; » 1, 960720 50 G. ‘Belle ; ; : ‘ : 4 “& 739 0 © 
Mark Harper . i é : é : s = 1924-00 F. French .. wey ara aes Cyt : 680 0 oO 
Thos, Goates . saat : i A 2. O20 CPavglories 5 *- ak : ‘ ; i faiae . 596 0 @ 
Thos. Kendall . F $ P ; é OIG 9.54 E. Heard .. ; - Sthe NC Fe st fi 54 1622 
J eieokinter .* ‘ : . E , SP. 600 (G5, 6 P. Aspinall & Son : 2 : : é ai 1559.0. 30 
}. Drarys:* ; : é ; HE O6O Oo 0 C. Killingback . : : ; : » RSA 
Exors. of T. Southern : 5 : ; L=EOGE- oO 1p W. Irons (executors of) é : : , . 5307 0 2 
JF. Freeman: . : : ; : : » 872816: 0 J. Pizzey s ; 5 5 : . 4 BBO 
Geo. Ling . ‘ ; ; : * 36695" 0 Wall Brothers. : 4 : , ; » Beare ae 
F. BLACKBURN (acc chia): ; ; A . 1,866 -0 -o J. Mowlem & Co.. ; 5 : é : : a 9 eee 
LIVERPOOL. Jackson & Son. : ; : : : “thal oO 
For Building the Cil-eos Valve House in connection with the A. Walker . : : ? : ; : Pre 
Vyrnwy Waterworks. For Cleaning and Repairing Exterior of Infirmary Buildings, 
THOS. TYSON, Liverpool (accepted) . ‘ ~£550 15 5 Plumstead. 
For Building the Cefn-y-braich Valve House. H. J. Canham, Plumstead . ' ‘ ; o£ LOR er Oe 
TYSON (accepted ) 5 : if §5Qer de l48 H.W. Jurrie, Plumstead =: 2-1 = : A «£0 Oe 
Ironwork for Valve oxen Lys. nwy Agueduct. | A. Smith, Woolwich . . . - OB or 
W. Cuay & Sons, Ellesmere (accepied ) ; £432 02 041 SE. PROCTOR, Woolwich (ace pied) ae 
For Improvement of St. Anne’s Churchyard, Liverpool. | For Repairs to the Prince’s Head, York Road, Battersea, S.W., 
TOMKINSON & Co. (accepted). » £275) 0 10°} for Messrs. Sanson & Ewington. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, 
For Boundary Walls, &c., to Railw ei Y ard, om erpool. Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
JAMES ROWSE (accepted ) a £205 0 0 | Godden ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ‘ £235 0 Oo 
|  Lamble : : . i + TOT OsOne. 
LONDON. é 
For Street Cleansing and Sanitary Work for St. Martin-in-the- | | SE RSet (accepted) F ; ; ee 
Fields Vestry. For Ventilating Billiard-room, Gliddon Road, West Kensing- 
W. Boyce . : - ° ‘ : ; . £4,000 0.0 ton, for Mr. J. H. Hamilton. Mr. G. W. WEbpB, A.R.1.B.A, 
J. Payne ; : : ; «Be BOe FRAO 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
E. BURTON (accepted) : ; 2 : a We oe Hawkes & Son, Reading ; : : : ae 


NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 


54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.G,; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT LEVER” & “GUARDIAN” LOCKS. 


Nettlefold’s Improved Lock Furniture. 


PATENT SECURE SASH- FASTENER. 


NETTLEFOLD’S IMPROVED VENTILATORS FOR ADMITTING FRESH AIR... 


Arnott’s, Sherringham’s, and Boyle’s Patent Ventilators. 


WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of all kinds made to Pattern or to Order. Quotations on rezeipt of Snecifications, 
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LONDON — continued. 


For the Erection of an Infants’ School, Créche, Meeting-hall, 


LONDON—continued. 


For Painting and General Repairs to the Davenant Schools, 


&c., in Angel Alley, Whitechapel, E., for the Trustees of Whitechapel R r ! 

the George Yard Ragged Schools. Mr. JOHN HUDSON, SY Sr erg apes ‘Sect, E. oe re 

Oh m eet ae E. Eaton & Co, Whitechapel, E. pina "367 og 3 
J; Bee hit date oe pees - £3324 6 0 Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green, E. sab cOmeO 
ane ee aDGry a= - 2,695 © Oo Gladding, Whitechapel, E. . 258 0 oO 

ened itechapel, E. 2,565 © ©} Johnson, Whitechapel, E. 258 0 o 
ae bone? E. 2,559 9 9 Horey, Whitechapel, E. . ¢ 248 O O 

. “L. . 2,440 .0 O / i - 212 
Rhy Pinner Geec SUR Ati CATMUR, Mile End, E. (acceSled 2{Z Oy o 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green, E.  . : 2.24 ye OF20 MARPLE 
Taylor, Haggerston,E. . =. «se 25197_ OO} For Erect ehyilds 

: : phate). Light rection of Farmhouse and Outbuildings, Marple. M~ 

F. & F. ie Woop, Mile End, 12 (accepted ) ah eg lh g2apO: yO HENRY WYATT, Architect, Marple. Guantities by the 


For the Erection of Library, Office, Kitchen, Caretaker’s- Architect. 


rooms, &c., in Angel Alley, Whitechapel, E., for the The. Whale of the Trades. 


Trustees of George Yard Ragged Schools. Mr. JOHN Joseph Wild, Hazel Grove . 970" 20.7 © 
Hupson, Architect. Aaron Haughton, Gadley «pool Gi) co 
J. Egan, Buckhurst Hill, Essex © £1267 68/0 Thomas Storer, Denton , Spy e Sso8To 1'O 
Horey, Whitechapel, E. 1,050 0 O Burton & Sons, Ashton-under-Tyne . 3504 ONO 
Little, Whitechapel, E. . 987 0 Oo Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Tyn 340 5 O 
Gladding, Whitechapel, E. 968 oO oO James Pott, Marple. . : : 330 0 O 
M, Gentry, City, B.C. . : . I : 936 ‘aa Excavators, Bricklayers, and Masons. 
Ashby & Horner ‘ : : : ; : ag% obo clfeti. Marpt 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green, E. PEE LG GQ F Pe OX O James ae aE DIS so 2 sais Le dae o 
Taylor, Haggerston . ; 879 0 0 JOHN HIGGINBOTTOM, Marple (accepted) . 179), Go 
F. & F. J. Woop, Mile End, E. (accepted ) 853 0 0 Carpenters and Joiners. 

For Building Two Blocks of Offices and Chambers at No. 63 William Torkington, Marple . 140), 07 0 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for Mr. Wm. Robinson. Mr. WM. John Taylor, Marple . . . . 710016" F 
SrmMons, Architect, 92 Long Acre, W.C. Hinchcliffe & Morton, Compstall : . Mode ob a th 

Mark GENTRY, 2 Wormwood Street, E.C. (accepted). JOHN WAINE, Marple (accep/ed) . . enzo TO) @ 
pee : : : aia: : ‘ Plumbers and Glaziers. 

ACE DIOCK i xeorge Ibbotson, Marpl o 
Rae meh on. 95) gmk Oe zpaptol ol» Gabe peetees Marlee 3 gifts e 
Quantities of the two blocks by Messrs. Nixon & Raven E. WARBURTON, Marple (accepled ) pur; 

and the Architect respectively. . ; 

For General Repairs to No. 12 Osborn Street, Whitechapel, Stc7een Marple STEERS Char Vase AS oto 

co “ee y - t o T Je a. ‘ . . . . . 
Beeeion bo Wattle Seer Co. “Mr. JOHN HUDSON,| wWyrptiam BRAMALL, Bredbury (accefiez?) . + 4715 0 
W. Gladding : : AF iG gata. Patniers. 
T. Little Aiea ne oe (o. Alsop . A : ‘ 3 - : S216. 2 
A. Eaton (7 4a) Mie) Kelsall . : : : P : : : , 5) oO 
F. W. Horey * ; , : 552 0. 0 Clarke . : , : , : ; : 4 18 o 
COULSELL BROS. (accepted ) ‘ 70 He .O ALLEN (accepied ) ; : ‘ : : AS64820 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


99 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST. 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WW EHOLESALE 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRASS AND IRON WORK ON THE PREMISES. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 
SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR 
CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WE ATHERING for 
FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water, and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


THOMAS BOYLE'S PATENT °prnasr VENTILATORS. 


anes Prices and Estimates on Receipt of Business Card. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 HOPE] STREET. 


"References in all 
large towns. 


Patent “ Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 


SCOTCH BUI 


SS 


CRANES. 


LDERS’ 


= = closing Spring Catch. 
Crane used for Piling. Large Stocks. Send for List. bie 3 yards a if 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCHASE. ais wiriewian a a 


8 


MANCHESTER. 


For Construction of Two Weirs in the River Medlock, for th 


Manchester City Council. 
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town, 


Engineer, Navan. 
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WAVAN. 


e | For Drainage of River, from Somerville Demesne to Follis- 
with Works in connection. 


Mr. J. H. Moors, 


HEALEY (accepted). R;,S., Barnes, Oristown . | ete) a eon, <0 
J..McHarnon, Belfast’ . ©“. }**: *S70R eis oS 0.70 
NANTWICH. : J..& Sa Gervan, Roscréa . °° «* “7a iam ope 3 . ; 
For Construction of Earthenware Pipe Sewer (668 yards), with ip a aN ee , : : ; 885 = 
Manholes, Settling Tank, &c:, for the Sewerage of Sydney, N Hobe Drofheda Gud | oth Ck 986: Fait o 
Church Coppenhall, for the Nantwich Union Rural : Fotahe=: y “stl Rud he? 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. ALDERSLEY DAVENPORT, we NEWMARKET. » sg he  acacirs 
C.E., 152 Hospital Street, Nantwich. For Restoration and Enlargement of St. Mary’s Church, New- 
J. Beesley, Flint . 2 BIA FING e th . £qO5 "DO 0 market. Messrs. HoLtLanp & Son, “Architects, New- 
J. Wright, Attercliffe . ‘ . : ‘ osg221I6 7 market. Quantities not supplied. os 
W. Vaughan, Longsight wr ae 215 OO John Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . . £2050 0 *"0 
J. Swinton, Kinderton . : ‘ A {73 Eke {| oO G. Dobson, Colchester a ; ; r . ITO ae. (0 
- G, H. Minney, Crewe . E A ‘ Hi wegogo75 £0 Jacklin & Whitehead, Royston . ; ‘4 > ing AsO 0 
C. Harris, Shrewsbury. ‘ ¥ E 298 10 oO Wm, Saint, Cambridge .  . +s » <b 938 24 0 
J. Dale, Northwich £ : : 292° 4 3 B. Clarke, Sons & Co., Limited, Birmingham . 1,872 Pek 7 
~ S. Wood, Crewe . $ ‘ 4 wihkddorn6 / o A. H. Hanchett, Bury St. Edmunds . : ehob ee O 
J. Holt, Crewe. / : ‘ i 2893729213 Linzell Bros., Newmarket . : ; . 2g te oe OS O 
W. Drewitt, Alsager . ; F “ : 285 25 0 Willmott & Sons, Basingbourn. : : ~ A SOATG SO 
J. Fereday, Wednesbury . ‘ R . ef5 GSO H. Plummer, Rattlesden . , . : «AAI Se SO 7 O 
J. H. Turner, Knutsford . i at : i 2A0, OD FO Mason & Son, Haverhill . . . er 1,620 O20 
Collingwood & Son, March é é : *. eS, Or O 
NARBOROUGH Nichols He Cees ¥ ; : : “ ea e 
. ro ne 5 . . 0 Fe) 
For Building Foresters’ Hall, Narborough, Swaffham. Mr. ieee Uainete i a , ‘ f j 1,900 oOo 
J. A. HILLAM, Architect, Windsor Road, Lynn. Quan- 
tities by the Architect. Sy NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Vail with ‘Gat 
© Rilaesee £1,135 0 0 For Building Retaining Wall and Boundary Wa ne ates 
Sees AW. h s ; ; : ee of and Gateways, and Including the Removal and Ke-using 
. Want Mek rare , ; ( ny ee eae of Materials, for the Newcastle-on-Tyne City Lunatic 
R. May . es ‘hand ® ; ; ‘ ee ip . Asylum. Mr. A. B. PLUMMER, Architect, 46 Clothmarket, 
Ladin aon Hake ae . 943 é ° ina ecceattio Liaeso. 20, O 
ARDELL Bros. Lynn (avcépied) . °. . 899 © ©| 44'C. ‘Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees... 9662" 9.8 
»J. F. Impson, Swaffham . : . : . 896 0 oO arcane Jarrow ; - . 1,397 10° 8 
Me (Dass; Lynn ; Z ; x ‘ ; BBSr sy 0 W Baston, Newcastle : : : ; 303 1To 0 
R. Mallon, Swaffham : : ° ‘ : 849.0 O W. Scott, Reacecactla = p 3 4 ; : 30" oO 
Sta FE Ms Sree ise So J. E. Middlemiss, Newcastle . : : - 1,247 15 3 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent W. Richardson, Gateshead : : : » 1,22¢ 10 © 
cigars, supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by S: B. Burton, Newcastle . . ‘ ‘ s , HYO7 383. 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for F. Wakefield, Gateshead . : : : ot Q2E Th 4 
rice list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. T. TURNER, Wallsend-on-Tyne (accepted ) F 920 0-0 
a OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. : TE 
London Draw ing Office Jon gels eatin eves, GRUNDY’S PATENT 
3 JOHN BRINSMIEAD & GOSS: ah and Wiemore Street, WARM-AIR 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
WM. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
tiés; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeda; Law W riting; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


L. GEORGE & CO.,, 


MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 

3 Ir Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
Respectfully solicit the commands of 

CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 

ARCHITECTS, PATENTEES, &c., 


For the preparation of 


DRAWINGS and TRACINGS, also of 


ENGRAVINGS CN WOO: ; LITH GRAPHS, ETC. 
- At Prices lower than those charged elsewhere. ° 
To INV+ NTORS can be offered also advantages of com- 
petent assistance in working out their ideas practically, 
including MODEL- making. 
2 ESTIMATES SUPPLIED FREE. 
NOTE._Special attention given to the preparing and 


g rinting 
of TRADE CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, CARDS, ETC, a 


All work executed promptly and in strict confidence. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


OLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Wandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


~ QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


WS op Works, 
py COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


LAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKs. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
€> Sox AppDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FIFTEEN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS, 


ASPHALT E. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


CONTRACTS. 
| ae LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to sendin the Company’s name 
ag surety with any Tender, no charge being made unless the 
bond is ultimately required. For terms, &c., apply to the Office, 
10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The Bonds of this Company 


WOOL 


ee 


are accepted by the several 


Government Departments. 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 

TESTIMONIALS, 2 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

‘““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 2 

**To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
** December 16, 1885. ss ps 

“DEAR Srr,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that l'am™ 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware; T= 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, x 

“RR, S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. ~ 

“ To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

: July 1884, 

“‘ Dar Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
920nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 


Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising. 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warme 
external air.’’ 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.—Works : T'YLDESLEY, near Manchester. 

Agent for Scotland, Seprimus Harpur Smits, 1 Cpper Gilmor 2 
lace, Edinburgh, 


May 7, 1886.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TY NE—continued. : 

For Building Caretaker’s Lodge, St. John’s, Westgate, and 
Elswick Cemetery. Mr. AKTHUR: STOCKWELL, Architect, 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

' ~F, WAKEFIELD, Gateshead-on-Tyne (accefied). 


For Additions to Christ Church “Schools, Newcastle. Mr. 
_ ARTHUR B. PLUMMER, A.R.I.B. A, Architect, Newcastle. 
_ WALTER BASTON (accepted) eB PT SF 2 cL hqooxte'f o 


. NEW CASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 

For New Public Buildings, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Messrs. 
SUGDEN & SON, Mr. W. H. SUGDEN, Mr. JOHN BLOOD, 
and..Messrs. CHAPMAN & SNAPE, Joint Architects. Con- 
tract No. 1 (quantities by Messrs. Sugdens & Blood), Free 
Library, School of Art, Assembly Rooms, Council Chamber, 
&c. Contract No. 2 2 (quantities: by Messrs. Chapman & 
Snape), Public Baths. 


Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2. 


Lucas & Son, London . . £18,628 0-0 £11,915 oO 
J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. 

Edmunds . ; 4 18,375) @ 0 13,250.0°0 
J. Webb, Silverdale. » 13;988e0D,.66 9,776 16 oO 
Rose Vale Brick and Tile Co. 13,888 0 o g,I0l O oO 

’ R. Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent 13,760 6 0 9,645. 0 0 
Yorke & Goodwin, Tunstall. 13,757:17' 8 8,986 9 8 
Horsman & Co., Wolver- 

hampton . : . 132867r0I00 9,865 14 7 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . o » ¥3;222000% 10 10,200 0 O 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . 12,992.90 O 9,108 Oo Oo 
T. S. Bromage, Longton .. 13,232 0. 0 8,831 oO Oo 
S. Warburton, Manchester .. 13,000 0 Oo 9,000 O oO 
N. Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent .. 12,626 0 .o 8,872, 0 oO 
J. Grosvenor, Tunstall . 12,332" 0 O 8441 Q Oo 
G. Gallimore, Newcastle 12,;000°'0 0 8,500 0 O 

Concréte and Iron only. 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford 2,570 0 0O 1,985 Oo Oo 
Homan & Rodgers, Man- 

chester. .. I, 41OmOneO 1,770" FL 6 
Lindsay & Co., Paddington . 1,260 0 0 1,529) Oo! o | 
France & Ormerod, Man- 

chester. . T2517, 2980 1,641 19 
Stearns & Co., Edinburgh 1,094 3 7 1,718 o 
Roger Lowe, F arnworth ; 998 Oo O 1,109 7 
Ee pooey 004, Manchester .’ 968 11 9 ich fe) 


o0o00o°0 


NEWTON ABBOT. 

For the Erection of an Infant Schoolroom and Classrooms 
adjoining the Congregational Church and School Buildings, 
Queen Street. “Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & SON, Architects, 
Newton Abbot and ER SeU st 


F. A. Stacey : . . : . . £887. 0 0 
P. T. Bearne : , . ° : * » 885 0 0 
Parker Bros. ; < : . P - $03 15 2 
J. ZEALLEY (accepted) . : : , F 813.9 0 


For the Erection of New Vestries, &c., at St. Paul’s Church. 
Messrs. J. \W. ROWELL & SON, Architects, Newton Abbot 
and Torquay. 


H. Mitts, Newton Abbot (accepted) . . meget? ot fein te 
NORWICH, 
For Works at St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. 
W. NortHu, Norwich (accepled) . . : L177) (08 


NORWOOD. 
For Alterations at No.1 The Pavement, South Norwood, for 
the London and South-Western Bank, Limited. Messrs. 
ToLiLey & Son, Architects. 


J. W. Falkner . : . . : . may) 7180 O 
Je& CoBowyer. . : . : ° 1,649 90 O 
AsStethie:. aS eat ied el . : FOROS TC 0 
W. Marriage. . . . . : @ 1,008 BOO 
J. P. Greenwood B : ‘ - 1,592,000 
C. Kynock & Co... ° 1,580 0 O 
J. Smith & Sons ° . 1,560 0 oO 
F. Higgs-.. . : 1,550 0 O 
W.G. Wyatt & Co. 1,508 0 Oo 
G. BRYAN (accepied) 1.455 (O50 


PETERBOROUGH. 

For Pulling Down Cross Keys Inn, Peterborough, and Building 
Two Shops and Dwellings. Mr. JAMES ‘RUDDLE, Archi- 
tect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 


Sibley, Hill & Gattetige gy: Peterborough . y £15830 ODO 
Thorpe, Oundle. é 5,100.0 .0 
Hicks, Peterborough a : 4 950 0 oO 
Rowe, Werrington . : : ‘ ; . 945.0, O 
Wenlock, Peterborough A ‘ q ‘ 910 0 oO 
Clayson Bros., Northampton . . ° ° 859 0 Oo 
WRIGHT, Dogsthorpe (accepted) . : Yo Osh GO 

. $> -9QQ sOp.0 


| 
{| 


Architect’ s estimate . - : F 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Britis oF QuanTiTIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUN 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGIL DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & €0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


BOX GROUND 
» COMBE DOWN 


COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prawns of Esrares, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrertiricaTy Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spragur’s TABLES, upon application, 


Meer & CO., Quarry Owners. 


CORSHAM- DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


Rs 


‘atin 


I. . SUMSION, Quarry avener" 


lescrip- 
Quarries every! 
tion of Bath Btone; | 
and is Sole Proprietor 0 


Q} 4 & 
< /, \, a the celebrated 
 wony’g PARK QUARRY. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


AND CORNGRIT. 


Prices quoted on Rppliceion for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH § rONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
, Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


SOSH PSOSCSCSOSCSSSSSSOSSSSSSSPSOCSOHSSOSCSCSOSS 


ADDRESS *— 


EAD 


NEW ARE STREET, BATH, 


prov Hid 24 lon 7 Seton Hc : 


_TRADE MARK. 
To Builders, Architects, Architects, and Others: 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & OU’S, Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
elass floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


8. 8S. PHILLIPS. 
ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 
Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


HENRY KHKING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100.NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, »* * * * * * * 
xxx **x «x SKYLIGHTS & 


GRIFFITHS ¢ & SONS 


SY HORTICULTURAL, WORK. 
No Special ~ontract Required. 
No Zino, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


GLP LPS SLL LL SL LL LSS SIO 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


x # & * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
CP SSSSSSSSSSSCOCSSSSSSSOCSOCSCSEOCSCTOVVOVES; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES 


REDUCTION iN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for iinsiond Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the — 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
| H#mection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old add<ess, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (“ciynderwen 8.80. soum 


uarries 
ales. 


Beg to call attention 
to their 


LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK 
OF 


rERON DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 
48 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E, c. 


To Architects. 


SPECIAL SANITARY 
WALL-PAPERS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 


J. & H. LAND, 92 caxvow srnecr, 
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READING. 


For Alterations to Three Houses in the King’s Road, Reading, 


for Captain Frederick Stephens. 

A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 
Bottrill, Reading . : : 
Searle, Reading . 


(The other houses to be taken at the same price ) 

For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Castle Crescent 
Estate, Reading, for Mr. E. J. S. Jesse. 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 

To be executed by the Estate’s workmen 
For Additions to Villa Residence, Castle Crescent, Reading, 
; Mr. G. W. Wesp, A.R.I.B.A., 


for Mr.’E. J. S. Jesse. 
Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Executed by the Estate’s workmen . 


For Additions to Jesse Cottage, Castle Hill, Reading, for Mr. 
Mr. G. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


E. J. S. Jesse. 
14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Executed by Estate’s workmen . ‘ 


For New Bakehouse and Oven, Sackville Street, Reading, for 
Mr. G. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


Mr. F. Tadar. 
14 Friar Street, Reading. 


Strong Bros., Reading . ° ° ‘ 


RHYL (WALES). 


For Gasholder, 70 feet diameter, Exhauster Engine, Boiler, &c., 


for the Rhyl Gas Company. 
Engineer. 


HOLMES & Co, Huddersfield (accepied) . 


STAFFORD. 


For Experimental Boring at Enson Moor (660 feet), Stafford. 


J. VIVIAN (accepted) 


° 
e 
sg . e e 


STOCKPORT. 


For Building Closets in Castle Yard and Cattle Market, Stock- 


port. 
, Fraggart & Briggs, Stockport . « 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . : 
R. Bateson, Stockport. . : 
R. Fletcher, Stockport : ‘ 
A. Gothard, Stockport : . 


W. Moss, Stockport (accepted) 


Friar Street, Reading. 


Mr. G. W. WEBB, 
McDowall, Stevens 
£425 0 0 


390 0 O Watson, Gow & Co 


Hardy & Padmore, 


Mr. G. W. WEBB, 


..£1,800 0 Oo 


‘ £450 0 © 
W. Abell, Derby 

Exors. of D. Clark, 
F. Silvester & Co., 


. ai£110)/0, 0 


Vontols J. Pendleton & Co., 


L. M. Evens, Northam . : : 


W. Black, South Shields ; : . : 
Exors. of P. & E. Halbard, Burton-on-Trent 
Davis & Pearson, Tipton : : 
Tees Side Iron Co., 


W. Bradley, Newark-on-Trent 
T. & L. Vicars, Earlstown . 
Penn Bros., Brierley Hill  . 
J. McCrossan, Liverpool . 


B. R. Isaac, Liverpool . : : 
Pearson, Knowles & Co., Warrington 
The Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . 
J. Bagshaw & Co., Batley 


~G. Chatton, Little Lever 


SOUTHPORT. 


For Supply of 30 Manhole Covers and 50 Hinged Grids and 
Frames, Southport. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. 


& Co., Glasgow . Fi 


: é 84 0 
., Glasgow : i - RR YS 
Worcester . : . 80 0 
70. 7 
OF 5.7 
3 « "Oh fo 
Middlesbrough . . ee: eae 4 
R. Bradley & Co., Wakefield : : , « “GS-42 
: : - 63 Io 
63 4 
62 I0 
61 19 
: ; ; ; : 60 2 
Carlisle . : : . 60 oO 
Newcastle, Staff. 59 I0 
i 58 Io 
57 9 
55 0 

; 4 p ae 
Liverpool d ; : - 52 10 
: 50 12 


— 
wm 
CODHOODODAOMODDADADAVDADDODDDDOANODAAADADRVOODO 


Evans & Brownell, Cannock . ; - ‘ 50 0 
S. Northwood & Son, Birmingham ; : 49 7 
Appleby & Co., Chesterfield . . 49. 2 
Mr. COLLINGWoopD, C.E., B. Fenton, West Bromwich .—, 49 0 
J. & R. Shorrock, Darwen 48 2 
- £1,200 © oO C. Crapper & Co., Walsall ‘é 47 19 
J. Varley & Co., St. Helens . 3 mY aie” 
T. Holker & Co., Wigan ; , ’ ‘“ 65h A748 
W. Richards, Middlesbrough . : ; «xp ABC 37 
° t £550: fond J. E. Hainsworth, Dewsbury ‘ ; é tAoat@ 
J. Smethurst, Warrington . ‘ : : 5° Gates 
Horrocks & Owen, Tyldesley ; E ° ieee ae 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., Skeffie!d . CAS oe 
J. Ball, Ormskirk . : ; 5 , . spaereD” 
iio! Ao! -o H. Hodge, Southport . - ‘ . o AZ 9.3 
i 4EOD 54D: 60 Brookfield, St. Helens . : i “ 20 TZ 
98 oO Oo The Douglas Forge, Wigan . ‘ é 4 vce ya 
zl O2iRIO} 0 J. TREES, Gomersal (accepled)  . é ‘ P|: pe 2) 
< aires gi 2 Smith, Patterson & Co., Blaydon-on-Tyae . : — 
85 0 oO Carron Company, Falkirk . ., ° — 


LONDON BOARD SCHOO| 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Gut of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 

Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower rrice delivered 

ex “ship’’ within one month. Sample of 10 blocks and full par- 
ticulars sent on receipt ot Js.7d. in stamps. 


AN 


Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floo: 
oards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., 


Timber Merchants, 
Stanley Bridge Wharf & Sawmill, 537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
West-End Branch Yard, 65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
¢c 


ings, Deals, xe. 


i MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 
| LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


| CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


|WILEINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


?) Paving, Channelling, Pitching, &e. 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


ee ae a ee 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materia!s (special), Price Lists,[llustrations, | 


&c on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON. 


WINCH BROTHERS, | 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, wW., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effec:s, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 

All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Gallerirs daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 

responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For allkinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz :— 


Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths ; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &c. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


Yocal Board Work, viz :_Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 

We have lately suxplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity tor Casing the Curf:w and Chancellor of Garter ‘Tower, 
Windsor Castle. 

Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application, 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 


FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 


CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Monumental Brasses. 


—_———— 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. 
West End Office, 32 CocksPuR STREET. 

Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


28 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W 


Designs and estimates on application. 


N, PEARCE 
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: STALYBRIDGE. : SWINDON - continued. 
For Construction of 15-inch Earthenware Pipe Sewer (216 | For Making Back Road on Kingshill Estate, Swindon. Mr. 
yards), for the Stalybridge Corporation. Mr. A. LEE, W. H. READ, Architect. 

Borough Surveyor. Hinton . : : : . : 104 0 O 
Walmsley, Audenshaw . A ‘ 5 $7,009". Opn. Wiltshire , ; : : f 98 o O 
Wrigley & Swan, Dukinfield #000 VS - + 68 2 8) For Alterations to Offices Bath Road, Seiden for Messrs. 
Worthington, Manchester. ~ - « 67 19 I0 Toomer. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect, Corn Exchange 

. Rodger & Bamford, Ashton- under- Lyne . (0:07 6 Oues pecadiet : 
Cox & Smith, Ashton-under-Lyne. = Fie heer WILTSHIRE (accepted). Lios 0 0 
M. Culloch, Manchester : . «2°52 10, -0 (No a ene on.) ‘ ; 

Garside, Barnes & Co. , Stalybridge ‘ 49 8 8 Ror Brectine Shedcfor -ME Bhs ids. . Mr. W. H, Reap 

IRWIN St lyb a 3 i . Bye (an ele. = ing € or Ys . eynoids. r. ° e EA 
: i ndge (accep a) Architect, Swindon. 
SWINDON. Williams : : : ‘ ° . SLAG LIne 

For Building Four Cottages, Wrotighton Park Estate, near Swin- BARRETT (accepted ee L : _ . a se Io70 
pat: Mr. W. H. READ, Architect, Corn paps AD Swindon. | Foy the Erection of Five Cottages in William Street, New 

illiams, Swindon . : 7 O20". OFC : = : 
Marre Sivindén BATET 5 Swindon. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect. 
Wiltshi ne : : ; ; : "Phe TURVEY, Wroughton (accepted) 
\ iltshire, Swindon. : : ° : 4 ee oO (No competition.) 
hillips, Swindon : < ; : : nea (2k eek Fem) : 
Joyce, Swindon’ . : ‘ ag: OF 0 TORQUAY. 
TURVEY, Wroughton (accepted) . - + + 460 © O| For the Erection of Additional Buildings at St. Luke’s Lodge, 

For Alterations and Additions at the Works of the Swindon Higher Lincombe Road. Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & SON, 

Gas and Coke Company. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect, cy Uae Abbot and Torquay. Quantities by 

Swindon. r. E. Richards 
Phillips - oe ‘ ‘ , 2 . £205 10 oO W. J. Mounstephen -. : : 2 : . £3,086 19 oO 
Williams . . 5 Faas bck GAG ; F eae2OGs 0}. G. Drake ’. ee ‘ : . ‘ | #2,894201..0 
Barrett . : : Suess ; ei 2ZOORLOUEO H. Toop -. . : : . . . - 2,750 9 0 
WILTSHIRE (accepted) . oP hae: whint Jt00 O10 MARUETS GON 5 ee er - 2,713 0 O 

: +. W. A. Goss , : : : : : we 2,080 TOO 

For Alterations to Corn hance Swindon, for the Swindon J. W. McKellar Sika 5 

Market I Mr. W. H. READ, Architect. v Pix rat eit : ; } : Tite okie 
B FiGeeolto anstone & Mumfor : : : : - 2551 0EO 6 O 

arrett . ° . . : . . ~ 49 PB 

es ovey . . H : : : es CO Ge © 
Wiltshire ; : 5 : : 7 72 40-0 a, ey 2495 0 0 
PHILLIPS (accepted) : : ; : Se les em F. MATTHEWS (accepted). ‘ are one) 

For Additions to House, Eastcott Hill, Swindon, for Mr. H. J. 

Deacon. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect. WANSTEAD. 

Wiltshire. : : ‘ : : . . £170. o O| For Sundry Works at Norfolk House, Grove Road, Wanstead, 
Barrett . : > ; : . hoe 100 Essex. Mr. H. RICHES, Surveyor, 59 and 60 Cornhill, 
CHAMBERS (accepted) . , : 2 Sent Soe = 5,0 London, E.C. 


For Rebuilding Boundary Walls at Westcott Street Schools, J. JOLLIFFE, Wanstead (accepted). 
for the Swindon School Board. Mr. W. H. READ, Archi- | For various Works at Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 Grove Villas, 


tect to the Board. Nightingale Lane, Wanstead, Essex. Mr. H. RICHEs, 
Barrett . ; 5 ; : : : REPO BAO Surveyor, 59 and 60 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAMS (accepted yas ; : é - + £541. QkRO J. JOLLIFFE, Wanstead (accepted). 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, 
GALVANISED SHEETED DOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND | || 
HEAVY FORGINGS, | 


APPLY FOR PRICES. 


EE. Ss. HINDI: WY, 1! QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} vensxcat‘sorcans. 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE OW APPLICATION. 


VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THIRSK. WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Erection of Fever Hospital and School Buildings, for the | For Repairs and Decorations at Fernside, Prospect Hill, 
Guardians of Thirsk Union. Mr. THOMAS STOKES, Archi- Walthamstow, for Mr. H. Chappell. Mr. H. RICHES, 
tect, Thirsk. Quantities by the Architect. Surveyor, 59 and 60 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Accepted Tenders. J. A: REED, Walthamstow Seager 
George Manfield, Thirsk, bricklayer, stone mason, plasterer, : j 
and drainage. YORK. 
Hughes, York, joiner. For Reconstruction of Footpaths in ‘the aPge no ‘District- 
J. W. Stokes, Thirsk, plumber and glazier. Mr. G, STYAN, City Surveyor,” ape Re ed KE 
William. Dodgson, Thirsk, slater. te 
James Rutherford, Thirsk, painting. , Asphalting, 


P. Watson, Thirsk, smith. Wregttewoen & Beck, York (%) 

Total £1,478 15-4. A Fie ‘Ingham, Bradford . P 

A. Spencer, York . ° . 

WHITBY. Hawkins & Skirrow, York . ‘ 

For Building Police Station, Robin Hood’s Bay, Whitby. Mr. G. Scrimshaw, Netonaele on-Tyne 

WALKER STEAD, C.E., North Riding County Surveyor, W. Annakin, Harrogate : - 
Northallerton. G. Walker, Leeds 
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J. White, Whitby : ° » £889 10 oO Scrimshaw Bros., Sheffield . : 380 
Russell & Mennell, Robin Hood’s Bay . ¢ 8235 402 W. Shepherd, Rochdale . ; 370 I 
R. Jerram, Nottingham ; ° . ° » 797. +0. 0 J. Bland, Darlington ‘ 367 I 
C. Firth, Scarborough . ‘ seman is ualteelo Olt As STABLER, York (accepted) 5 290 2 
ip Padbury & Sons, Scarborough ‘ ‘ ey Od wo. 1 O W. Horsley, Darlington é 289. .7 
Fetch & Fox, Scarborough . ; : 4 » 779 18 6 
A. Spencer, York ; ‘ . i : < we Oe O Masonry. 
J. Russell, Whitby : . ° ¢ 700% 6. 5 Wreglesworth & Beck, York . : . » 360 0 0 
J.. GLADSTONE, Whitby (accepted) ~ © «© 67% 6, 0} ~ G Walker, Leeds ee 8 es eg & nee 
A. Spencer, York. e : : . . « .345u0L Oo 
WHITEHAVEN. J. Keswick, York . . . : ‘ ‘ . 28410 o 
For Cast-iron Water-tank, Tank-house, &c., at Dissington, for W. Annakin, Harrogate . . . a: 258r a2. °e 
the Whitehaven Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. & C. Kilvington, junrs., York . : 3 ee OFT 
G, J. CLARK, Surveyor, Tangier Buildings, Whitehaven. J. STABLER, York (accepted ) ‘ : 4 « 440s 
S. McWhinney, Whitehaven . , £231 o oO 
PIB, EATEIOCtON eth oe | aaeneen 226 10 oO 
R. D. Metcalf, Whitehaven : . < 220" OF © 
Johnson, Smith & Miles, Workington _ : eee, LOR Ee SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
T. Davidson, Moresby ; : fp ALL 7. -O 
W. FERGUSSON, Whitehaven n (accepted) - 199 © 0O| THIS -hotel was open for inspection by invitation | on Monday, 
nea S estimate * ; . 220 © O/} anda large number of visitors were present, the services of the 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 


band of the Horse Guards Blue having been obtained by the 
proprietor, Mr. Bailey, for the entertainment. of. his guests. 
Messrs. Aldin & Plater, builders, of South Kensington, carried 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on | out the constructional and decorative work of the new hotel, 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application | which was supervised throughout by their indefatigable fore- 

LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. man, Mr. James Johnson. ‘The building since it was first 


ss HAYWARD’S. PATENT 


“SEMI-PRISM” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


For Lighting Basements, Cellars, and Underage Apartments. 


UNDERGROUND. 
Basements can be made valuable Business Premises by using Hayward’s Patent “Semi-Prism” Pavement Lights, 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
5,000 FRAMES, OR STOCK SIZES, ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Estimates on application. 


HAYWARD BROS. & ECKSTEIN, - 


Patent Pavement Light Works, 


WORKS: UNION STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E. 
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erected by Messrs. Aldin & Plater has seen several changes, 
having been first erected as private houses. In the works now 
carried out the hotel represents what was a_ block of seven 
houses, three of which have just been converted for the purposes 
of the hotel. The necessary constructional alterations have 
been most satisfactorily carried out, and the place has been 
handsomely decorated and furnished. throughout, each room 
having a different scheme of decoration and fitting. Messrs. 
Wm. Woollams & Co.’s, Messrs. Jeffery & Co.’s artistic wall- 
papers, &c., have been largely used, as also Lincrusta Walton 
and iornamental tiles from the Dunhill Tile Co. Excellent 
steam-cooking apparatus and ‘elaborate kitchen appliances have 
been supplied by Messrs. Slater, of Holborn; the electric bells 
by Messrs. Ashby, of King’s Road, Chelsea ; heating appa- 
ratus—encased coils—by the Thames Bank Iron Co. The 
girders for the structure were supplied by Messrs. Measures 
Bros, according to designs of Mr. Pownall, architect. The 
large verandah in front of the building was supplied by Messrs. 
G. Smith & Son, of Glasgow. In regard to the drainage, which 
has been thoroughly well looked after, a very excellent plan has 
been’ adopted by the builders of making inspection or inter- 
ceptor chambers. These are also glazed, and can be inspected 
without being opened. 

The lift arrangements are particularly interesting. The 
American Elevator Company carried this out, having fixed one 
of their Standard hydraulic elevators for the proprietor, who 
has adopted this system as the best. The car is  tastily 
upholstered. Beneath it isa plain car attached for baggage. 
Though only just finished, the lift works with the most perfect 
ease, and the occupants of the car are carried from the bottom 
to the top of the building, or, vzce versé lowered, with a swift, 
yet almost imperceptible motion, without any fear of an acci- 
dent, as the car would not drop if all the cables broke or 
were cut. The Standard elevators of this Company are much 
prized where in use; as also in America. They dispense with 
any ram underneath. They can be made to travel at any 
desired rate from 300 feet to 500 feet a minute. In the prin- 
cipal buildings in New York the rate on an average is over 
400 feet a minute, and a governor fixed at the top prevents the 
proper rate being exceeded. At the Produce Exchange, New 
York, nine are in use. The lifts of this Company are worked 
on the low pressure system, and so are always ready for work. 
At the South Kensington Hotel the lift incidentally serves 
a very useful purpose, because every time it is used the 
drains get a flush, the waste water being utilised for that object. 


There is no doubt that the Company have achieved their aim, 
which has been to devise a machine that is perfect. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Midland Railway Company are laying down a mile of 
their main line at Kettering with steel sleepers. Steel sleepers 
are also being used experimentally in the vicinity of Derby 
station. 


THE Sittingbourne Local Board have adopted a report 
recommending ‘the paving of the principal streets with Victoria 
stone. 


Tue Edinburgh Master Builders’ Association have decided 
to adhere to the present system of nine working hours per day, but 
recommended an advance of wages from 64d. to 7d. per hour. 
The operative masons, in consequence, resolved to continue the 
agitation to obtain the eight hours working day. 


Messrs. R. & W. HAWTHORN, LESLIE & Co. are now 
erecting an extensive range of offices, pattern-shops, and 
stores, also a new approach to the existing offices from St. 
Peter’s Station, Newcastle, from plans prepared by Mr. William 
Glover, architect, 16 Markett Street, Newcastle. 


Messrs. C. ISLER & Co.’s patent improved elliptical turn- 
stiles are to be used exclusively at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held at Liverpool. The committee 
has been influenced in its choice by the latest patented im- 
provements in these machines, which have given so much 
satisfaction to the authorities of the exhibitions held at South 
Kensington, also at the Agricultural Hall. 


Mr. B. T. BATSFORD has in the press a new edition of 
Mr. Banister Fletcher’s (M.P.) “ Light and Air,” in the revision 
of which the author has had the * valuable assistance of Mr. 
Edward Uttermare Bullen, Barrister-at-Law. 


At a meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday, 
the following offers were submitted for the purchase of a free- 
hold building site in Old Broad Street, having a frontage of 
42 t6eb.3 inches, depth 33 feet to 43 feet, and area 5 285. feet 
superficial:—Mr. N. S. Joseph, 36,7504. § Mr. B. Bernbaum, 
26,500/.; Mr. C. Oppenheim, 25,100/.; Mr. W. Shepherd, 
24,125/. : Mr. H. P. Kane, 23,500/. ; Mr. W.E. Brown, 22,7504. ; 
Mr. A. Purssell, 21,500/.; and Mr. rt Beyfus, 8,500/, The offer 
of Mr. Joseph was accepted. 


IMARK > 


Cabinet 


London Show-rooms: 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880, THE GOLD MEDAL 


In addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS, was awarded to 


» JAMES CARTLAND & SONS, 


Builders and Naval Brass Founders, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
AO Holborn Viaduet, 


The extent, variety, quality, and finish of articles manufactured at this establishment cannot be excelled. 


1.C. 


CARTLAND S PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX DOOR SPRINGS & HINGES. 


DOUBLE 


5358, 5356, 


CAUTION. 


Ironmongers, Builders, and others are 


Tinh) ACTION, requested to see that the Trade Mark is 
} on each Spring, as the Patentees are in- 
a9 formed that spurious imitations of the 
=D | Tron, 
3 i tf LB] 
| 5353, CLIMAX SPRING HINGES 
& are being sold, which have neither the 
Iron, _ Brass, Brass, Power or Durability of Cart- 
5354 land’s Patent Climax Door 


| Springs and Hinges. 


Fas 
Nl HH AER h 


2860 
Pattern Books, both full size and Miniature, containing every informa~ 
tion, may be obtained through any Merchant or Factor on application, 
All Goods for Export are carefully packed in Cartoon Boxes, and distinctly 
labelled with orange-coloured labels, bearing our Trade Mark, as above, 


2401, 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS; 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
Burr. from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke, 
6s. per dozen. 
IVRASINGULEL AGS Rei) ©OgNsayy Sy, 


48s. per gross. 


> JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, EC, 
VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. aoe 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT E— 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has aire y effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the ystem, and 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and vod cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table,1s, Of.all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUSES AND ‘CERTIFIOATES. 


RHEUMATISM es" MAGNETIC IRON SEA A. 
Is 
_" 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Patent Door Buffer.—We have lately examined the several 
patterns of door buffers supplied by the Patent Door Buffer 
Company, of 7 St. Benet Place, E.C. They are evidently well 
calculated to meet the end in view, that of preventing the 
annoying noise of “slamming.” ‘They are very neat in appear- 
ance, and the red rubber being of the best quality, they are not 
liable to lose their elasticity by oxidisation, as is frequently the 
case with articles made of inferior grey rubber. They are 
made in several patterns, one being of double length, and some 


having flanges covering the edge of the rubber. The latter are. 


neat, and, we are informed, are being generally adopted by 


carriage-builders. The buffers are let into the rebate of the 
door pillar, so that only the small pyramids of indiarubber 
project beyond the wood; and these, owing to their shape, 
retire quite within the slot in the brass plate when pressed, 
thus affording no obstacle to the latching or locking of the door. 
For light doors three 14-inch buffers are sufficient, but when- 
ever greater resistance is required, those of 2? inches in length 


Ornamental Bricks and 
Brick Envrichments. 


LIFTS! 


CANNOT RUN DOWN, 


t) 


Nr, DIRECT 


wane: 


= YO 
l igs 
i) = \ 
= : i_—))) 
ae ow Fae Ls bE Tog OE = = ee 


LONDON OFFICE: 
20 BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


bination with these buffers will give a result equal to some of 
the most complicated arrangements, and at a far less cost. 
They are also useful for windows, the falls of pianos, and many 
other purposes which suggest themselves. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Mr. JULIUS GEERCKE, sculptor and modeller, Edinburgh, has 
completed a model of Edinburgh Castle for the use of the War 
Office. The model is constructed ona scale of a sixteenth of 
an inch to a foot, and is 6 feet 7 inches long, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 22} inches high. Comprising the whole area between 
the railway cutting and Johnston Terrace, and the east end of 
the esplanade and King’s Stables Road, the model, which is 
composed of lime tree and mahogany wood, is an exceedingly 
accurate representation of the Castle Hill and the fortress. 
The indentations on the surface of the northern slope of the 
hill, the pathways and roads, and the rocks have been faithfully 
reproduced. The material used in the formation of the cliffs 
was papier-maché. The castle buildings and the walls have 
been cut out of solid wood, and attention has been bestowed on 
matters of detail. In the construction .of the model Mr. 
Geercke has had the use of the Argyle Rooms at the castle as 
a workshop, and the work has occupied five months. Among 
the plans forwarded to Mr. Geercke for the purposes of 
measurement was one. dated November 6, 1869, drawn by 
General Gordon when he was captain in the Royal Engineers. © 


THE KEY OF THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN 
EXHIBITION. 


THE key which was presented to Her Majesty in the Albert 
Hall, on Tuesday, by Sir George Chubb, is about 6 inches 
long, and is made of burnished gold set off with enamel and 
jewels. The bow is hexagonal in shape. The centre of the 
hexagon, as seen from one side, is a golden representation of 
the head ofa lion in high relief, langued with a ruby, crowned, 
and set in red enamel, and surrounded with a band of white 


| tion.” 
may be employed. A good spring, well adjusted, in com- | 


LIFTS!! 


PATENT A.B.C. SELF SUSTAINING LIFTS, FOR HAND OR POWER. 


enamel with the inscription, “ The Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
From this central circle radiate to the angles of the 
hexagon six shields in raised blue enamel, each bearing a 


CR 


_powne ’ 


Price Lists 


and Designs on application. 


LIFTS!t! 


AND FREE FROM JERKY MOTION. 


ACTING AND MULTIPLYING CYLINDER HYDRAULIC LIFTS, 
CONTINUOUS, AND WATER BALANCE INCLINE LIFTS. 
LIFTS OF ALL KINDS FOR GOODS OR_ PASSENGERS, 


WORKED BY STEAM, GAS, HYDRAULIC, OR HAND POWER. 


ISHUTTERS & DIVISIONS, 


FOR SHOP FRONTS. GATE OPENINGS. SCHOOL PARTITIONS, ETC. 


A. ATTWOOD & 


LATE 
2, salmon, Barnes, & Co. 


ULVERSTON | LANcAsHiRE. 
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symbol in gold of a colony or dependency, the animals chosen 
being a sheep, an elephant, a tiger, an opossum, a beaver, and 
a buffalo. At the end of the bow of the key, surmounting the 
bow, is an imperial crown, the band of which is jewelled with 
rubies and emeralds. ‘The pin of the key as it leaves the 
hexagon starts from the centre of four elephants’ heads, whose 
trunks form a socket. On the other side of the bow the 
radiating shields are of yellow gold, and bear the names of the 
several colonies whose symbols are on the obverse—India, 
Canada, Ceylon, Cape Colony, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
the centre is a small nugget of gold. The key is not merely 
an emblem of State ceremony, but is also a master key to all 
the doors in the exhibition. 


LIGHTING OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


WE understand, the Glasgow Herald says, that, as the result 
of a correspondence with Government, the Corporation of 
Glasgow are likely to take steps at an early date to light the 
cathedral with gas. At present our finest ecclesiastical build- 
ing is practically closed against the High Church congregation 
and the citizens generally after sunset. Evening services have 
indeed been occasionally held in the cathedral with such faint 
light as candles afford, and we have had, at rare intervals, sacred 
concerts during the week under the same imperfect illuminant. 
Citizens of middle age may remember the concerts given in the 
cathedral twenty years ago by the Choral Union, whose 
members mustered ou a small platform lighted with candles, 
and erected under the great (or west) window in the Outer 
High. Listening to the music from the Inner High, with the 
lights dimly showing afar off, and the voices rounded and 
refined in tone as they fell upon the ear, was a novel experience, 
with something of Medizvalism in the lights and shadows of 
the picture, which still lingers pleasantly in the memory. But 
the cathedral must be brought into harmony with this age of 
electricity, and so it has been decreed that gas shall be intro- 
duced in the near future. It is to be hoped that the matter will 
be thoughtfully gone into. The suitable and decorous lighting 
of a cathedral is not an undertaking comparable to that of 
simply banishing Carkness from a railway station. It is a com- 
mission which must be carefully executed, and by tradespeople 
who understand the effects to be obtained and the anachronisms 
to be avoided. 


MAKERS TO HER 


PUDDLING AND THE PUDDLING FURNACE. 


A LECTURE was delivered last week by Mr. T. Morris, F.G.S., 
of Dallam and Bewsey Forges, Warrington, before the Poly- 
technic Society, Liverpool, on “ Puddling and the puddling 
furnace, and the influence of oxygen during and after the pro- 
cess.” The lecture was illustrated by diagrams, tables of 
chemical analyses, and a large number of specimens of iron,, 
slag, and puddled bars. Puddling is the process by which pig 
or cast iron is converted into malleable or puddled iron, and 


this cannot be done without mechanical applications and 
chemical changes of a most intricate nature. Puddling is the 
most trying and laborious work for the toilers, and the most 
interesting to the metallurgist and the analytical chemist, in all 
the iron industry. So long as this work is done in the present 
slipshod way, we can never come in sight of perfection ; but what 
is required is that every manager of a puddling furnace should 
hold certificates of examination in metallurgy and in inorganic 
chemistry, so that he would understand the nature of the 
metals and the fuels he works with. A puddling furnace to-day 
consists of two chambers, one called a “grate,” the other the 
“hearth” or working chamber. The bottom of the working 
chamber is covered with “fettling,’? composed of metallic 
cinders, covered with a sort of stiff paste to give it a 
smooth surface. On this is placed a layer of slag and 
iron scales, two or three inches thick. The fuel is then 
placed in the “grate,” and the furnace heated, and the 
slag melted. The furnace is then allowed to cool, so 
that the cinders may form a plate over the iron floor, and 
cover it up entirely. By this time the furnace is ready for 
the “first charge,” and about 169 to 180 lbs. of ““ hammer slag ” 
is placed in it, and 10 to 16 Ibs. of iron scales and about 
500 Ibs. of pig iron. When this is in, and the fire in the grate 
going, every crevice is stopped up, and the melting process begins. 
In about fifteen minutes the top part of the iron bar becomes 
fused, and the assistant puddler inserts a long bar through asmall 
hole in the door, and rakes the surface off, so as to allow the 
heat to reach the lower part. In thirty-five minutes the iron willlie 
on the hearth in a sheet of liquid metal, covered with the melted 
slag. The molten mass is stirred (puddled) with a long iron 
“rabble,” and in a few minutes the elements seek their affinities, 
for now all are free. The carbon of the iron combines with the 
oxygen of the slag, or silicates, and as the carbon is given off 
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the atoms of the iron expand until the specific gravity of the- 


iron is no greater than that of the slag, the whole mass having 
a thickness four or five times greater than when first melted. 
Now the blue flame of the carbonic oxide is given off, and the 
master puddler watches the white fiery mass through a little 
hole in the door of the furnace, while he stirs it all the time 
with a long bar, so that every atom of iron shall get its needful 
share of the life giving oxygen. The iron is decarbonised, and 
assumes a spongy appearance, rising from amidst the now 
heavier silicates like an iceberg from a white sea. The puddler 
gathers this spongy mass into balls of convenient size to 
carry to the hammer, and works out a wonderful chemical 
process, all ignorant, most likely, of what is going on. The 
slightest carelessness on the part of the puddler in allowing the 
air to reach his gleaming metal will make the iron “ coldshort ” 
or a “hotshort,” to be cursed by the blacksmith when it comes to 
him in future days. Here comes the critical part of the work, 
on which will depend the strength of chains and girders, the 
toughness of a great steamer’s propeller, or the strength of an 
iron bar, to which is committed the life and limb of multitudes 
in remote places. Two pieces of puddled bar were shown, 
both obtained from the same charge ; but one was rolled from 
the first ball, which had been rightly puddled ; it was tough, 
strong, and bright as a new shilling, bearing the most extra- 
ordinary strain in the torsion test. The other was rolled from 
a second ball, which the oxygen of the atmosphere had been 
purposely allowed to reach. This one was a miserable 
scorbutic-looking piece of metal, unfit for use in any place 
where life, limb, or capital were at stake. Yet the only differ- 
ence between the two was that one was allowed to remain 
where it could get a little of the air the puddler was breathing, 
and thus became afflicted with the dreadful disease of rotten- 
ness. The imperfection in iron rails has been hitherto put 
down to chemical defects in the metal, such as too much 
sulphur or phosphorus ; but, on analysing the broken shafts or 
broken bars, these elements never seemed to preponderate at 
the fracture. Too often the trouble is caused by the 
presence of oxygen in the puddled iron, and this will 
arise from carelessness on the part of the puddler, 
and not from any chemical defect in the pig iron. To 
obviate the difficulties involved in puddling, there bas been 
no end of schemes floated with great flourish of trumpets, but 
each one has come to an early and untimely end, and the 
puddling process of fifty years ago is the process of to-day. 
Hundreds and thousands of pounds have been invested in the 


attempt to disestablish the poor puddler, but even after the 


invention of. the Bessemer process of steel-making, and after . 
all the other processes which have come into the world of. late 
years, the puddler still lives, and there is as much puddled iron 
turned out now as ever there was. The only improvement 
that has really come to the puddler’s lot during the century was 
the invention of the Nasmyth steam hammer ; but the human 
hand is still master of the business of converting an amorphous 
pig into a malleable bar. The trouble with puddling is caused 
by atmospheric oxygen, and machines have not been invented 
yet to guard it. This oxygen forms nearly one-third of the 
earth’s crust, a fourth of the atmosphere, and eight-ninths of 
the water surrounding the globe; and nowhere is.its influence 
more greatly felt, for good or evil, than in the puddling pro- 
cess. The more thoroughly the effects of oxygen are studied— 
both theoretically and practically—the better will it be for both 
employers and employed. The time that has been spent in 
grumbling over depression must now be spent in improving our 
methods and our products, and if we do this, our lost laurels. 
will be regained, and fresh ones won ; and so long as England 


has a lump of ironstone, a piece of limestone, and a cob of 


coal, she will command the respect of all the buyers and users 
of iron in the world. 


PUBLIC. SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


THE concluding address of the winter session of this 


Association was delivered on Saturday evening by Mr, Edwin 
Chadwick, who said it was much to be deplored that the 


exciting political events of the last few years had occasioned . 


the entire neglect of sanitary legislation. The great measure 
which now absorbed public attention, besides being distinctly 
retrograde in principle, unsound in its finance, and unworkable 
in its machinery, was in a sense marked by the like neglect 
which, in Ireland, was neglect of the means for the prevention 
of the greatest trouble. The districts in Ireland which were 
the most mud-hovelled were, as might be expected, the most 
ravaged by epidemics, and the same districts were most 
marked by crimes of violence and passion in the proportion 
of seventy-two to thirty-two in the more sanitary localities. 
According to the Registrar-General there were now one hundred 
and fifty thousand farms in Ireland so small that it was impos- 
sible for the occupiers to live upon them without resources 
from England, which were now closing against them. | For 
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Miss Hudson, Twyford. 
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BRONCHITIS. 
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Ystrad, Pontypridd. 
NEURALGIA. 
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dale, Esq., Leacroft. 
f RHEUMATISM. 
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Norwood. | 
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New Stofford. 
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“Tt has saved me hundreds of pounds. I 
wish I had purchased one before.”—Jfr. C. 
Llitcheock, Bicester. : 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


obtain immediate relief, 


“My health is quite restored.”’—Dr. |} 
Bouracier, Garfield House, Burgess  Hiil, 
Sussex. 
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permanently cured by wearing the ELecrropaTHic (Battery) BrEtr, 
which is guaranteed to restore impaired vital energy, to invigorate the 
debilitated constitution, stimulate the organic action, promote the circu- 
lation, assist digestion, and promptly renew that vital energy the loss of 
which is the first symptom of decay. Every man and woman suffering 
from Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Indigestion, Constipation, or any NB 
Disorder of the Nervous System, should at once stop physicking, and send 
a P.O.O or Cheque for 21s. for an ELucTropATHIC BELT (post free) and 
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“ A wonderful effect.’— Mr. H. 7. 
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| Quite restored to health.” — Mrs. 

| Hawkey, 16 Matilda Street, Barnsbury. 
DYSPEPSIA. 

“A new man.”—WMr. 

PILES. 
“Betterinevery way.”—Mr. Rh. Stringer, 
| East Bradenham. : 
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‘Feel like a different person.”—John 
| Algar, E£sq., Campsey Ashe, Wickham 
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these districts he proposed, as a measure of sanitation, com- 
pulsory subsoil land drainage, and in some instances surface 
drainage, such as had been voluntarily extensively adopted in 
England, repaying itself in ten years by the profit of 10 percent. 
Ireland having a wetter climate than England, was in all the 
greater need of sanitary attention; but the measure now pro- 
posed provided, so far as he could learn, no such means of 
relief for this depressed and troubled Irish population. If all 
the rents and taxes were given tothe Irish people, their earnings 
would still be only about one-half those derivable from high 
culture on a large scale, such as prevailed in Scotland. 


ASSOCIATION AND THE DOCKS 
COMMITTEE. 


SOME sheds at Prince’s Wharf, Bristol, are being removed 
to gain a site for a new granary which is about to be built by 
the Docks Committee of the Town Council. The Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association object to this work being done by 
the committee or through their engineer, on the ground that it 
is an interference with business that might be done much more 
to the ratepayers’ advantage if put up to competition. The 
association contend that it is a waste of public money to buy or 
hire appliances for this purpose, when the necessary plant is 
lying idle in many of the yards of local contractors. The 
following correspondence has taken place on the subject :— 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association, 
4 Clare Street, Bristol : March 29, 1886, 
To the Docks Committee of the Corporation of the City 
of Bristol. 

Gentlemen,—A report has reached the committee of the 
above association that you contemplate carrying out the con- 
tractors’ work about to be executed in the proposed new granary 
at Prince Street Wharf and sheds at Avonmouth, and that you 
have definitely decided to commence the piling and foundations 
at once, This report seems confirmed by the advertisement of 
your engineer for “steam pile-driving engines” in a paper called 
Engineering, of the 26th inst. 

The committee, however, sincerely hope this decision is not 
irrevocable, and that before finally deciding to do this work 
yourselves you will give members of the trade an opportunity of 
meeting you and putting their view of this matter before you. 


SHOP FRO 
BANK, 


BRISTOL BUILDERS’ 


They respectfully submit for your consideration that it is 
unfair to them, as a large body of tradesmen, who with your- 
selves are ratepayers and have to bear their proportion of the 
cost of these works, that any of the committees of the Corpora- 
tion shall become traders, and deprive the tradesmen of the 
city of work which they believe they are justly entitled to, 
and more especially at the present time, when there is such an 
unusual depression of trade throughout the country. And they 
further ask you to consider whether it is not, possible that men 
who have devoted their whole time to: this class of work, and 
have had large experience in carrying out. contracts of this 
nature, are not more likely to execute it at less cost to the rate- 
payers than yourselves by employing your own labour and buy- 
ing plant for the purpose, and to confirm this view they would 
ask you to compare the cost of the works. you have had done 
by tender with those you have carried out yourselves, and 
we venture to think the decision will be in favour of letting by 
tender. , 

If you should agree to put the works to competition the 
trade will, of course, be satisfied, but if not they would respect- 
fully ask that you will appoint a time when it would be con- 
venient for a deputation to wait upon your committee, and lay 
their views more fully before its members. 

There is a full meeting of this association called for to- 
morrow (Tuesday) evening to discuss the matter, and it would 
be a convenience if a communication from your committee could 
reach me in time for such meeting.— Yours obediently, 

(Signed) W. H. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Bristol Docks Office, March 30, 1886. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 29th inst., which 
was considered by the committee at their meeting held 
yesterday, I am desired to inform you that the engineer has 
been. instructed to prepare detail plans and specifications for 
the proposed new granary at Prince’s Wharf, and transit shed 
at Avonmouth Dock, with the view of advertising in due course 
for tenders for the erection and provision of the machinery and 
buildings above ground. 

As regards the excavation, piling, laying concrete, &c., the 
committee, having discussed the matter at great length, have 
decided that the engineer shall be directly responsible for the 
execution of all works below ground surface, but they have 
given him power to obtain contracts for such parts thereof as he 
may from time to time deem expedient. 

The chief reasons which influenced the committee in coming 
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to this decision were the very treacherous nature of the ground , trade, and from the tone of the meeting I should think such a 
at the sites of the buildings in question, and the delays and | course might prevent irritating opposition. ein) 


hindrances which will, owing to traffic requirements, have to be Waiting your reply, I remain, yours obediently, 
provided for during the progress of the work. (Signed) W. H. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Should this explanation be insufficient for your purposes, I ; 
shall be glad, if you will call over here, to give you any further Docks Office, Bristol, April 7, 1886. 
particulars you may require; or the committee will have Dear Sir,— Your letter of the 5th inst., with reference to the 
pleasure in receiving a deputation from your association at their | projected new works at Avonmouth and Prince’s Wharf, was 
next meeting, on Monday, April 5, at 1°30.—Yours faithfully, considered by the committee at their last meeting, and I was 
(Signed) I, B. GIRDLESTONE, directed to inform you, in reply thereto, that the committee, 
Secretary and Manager. whilst quite agreeing as to the desirability of as far as possible 
Mr. W. H. Phillips. having all such works executed by contract obtained by adver- 


tisement, feel that the portions of these particular works which 
they propose to execute themselves involve so much responsi- 
bility that, in the interests of the city, they cannot deviate from 


Bristol Master Builders’ Association, 
4 Clare Street, Bristol: April 5, 1886. 


To the Docks Committee of the Corporation of the City the decision which was communicated to you in my letter dated 
of Bristol. 30th ult.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Gentlemen,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your (Signed) pp. F. B. GIRDLESTONE, 
secretary’s letter, dated March 30 last, and am directed to Secretary and Manager, 
thank you for it, and to say it was laid before a meeting of the Mr. W. H. Phillips. A. HARVEY. 


members the same evening and fully discussed. Bristol Master Builders’ Ascoeaaeeee 
From a trade point of view, the unanimous feeling was ex- Clare Street. Bristol: Ape rane 
pressed that no exceptional circumstances existed that would 4 , Petaeses rs : 
render it impossible for your engineer to place the whole works | _, Gentlemen,—Replying to yours of the 5th inst., my com- 
before contractors, seeing that many works of the same nature, | Mittee are still of the opinion that there are no exceptional 
and, if anything, more difficult to deal with, have been in recent ; ¢icumstances existing why these works should not be executed 
years, in our own immediate neighbourhood, carried out by by contract with advantage to the interests of the city, and they 
contractors to the satisfaction of your own and neighbouring | fee! Sorry you cannot comply with their request. 
engineers, and, if necessary, these may be named in detail. As this is an important matter, affecting a large body of 
I believe at the present moment the necessary appliances ttadesmen and ratepayers, I am directed to ask you for per- 
are in the yards of Bristol men, idle, and I have no doubt that | ™!ss!on to publish the correspondence.—Yours obediently, 


from the city itself and the immediate neighbourhood you (Signed) W. H. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
would have no difficulty in placing the works in competent _To the Docks Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
aie Bristol, 

From a ratepayer’s point of view, the feeling was quite as Bristol Docks Office, April 12, 1886. 
decided that it would be altogether to the advantage of the city Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 12th inst., asking 


that the work should be executed under guaranteed tenders, | permission to publish the correspondence between yourself and 
rather than it should be carried out by yourselves. I may say | the committee in respect to the method of proceeding with the 
that very much stress was placed upon the fact of your com- | construction of the new works at Avonmouth Dock and Prince’s 
mittee becoming traders themselves, which would open a very | Wharf, I am directed by the committee to inform you that you 


wide door for other committees of the Council to do likewise—- | are at perfect liberty to publish the same.—I am, dear sir, 
a course that would provoke opposition and give rise to very yours faithfully, 
much ill-feeling. (Signed) F. B. GIRDLESTONE, 

I am further instructed to ask you to allow the whole works, Secretary and General Manager. 
after proper and full consideration, to be placed before the Mr. W. H. Phillips. 
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Welded Chrome Steel and Iron,” four inches thick, secured by round polished bolts, shooting out on all sides in a bolt frame of heavy bar-iron, 
and locked with “ Yale” combination lock of 1,000,000 changes. The Vestibule and Inner Doors are made of heavy boiler iron, 2} inches thick, 
and secured by up and down bolts and “Yale” lock. The ornamental moulding is intended to be made of wood to correspond with the finish of 
any office or building where the doors are set, but a lighter moulding of iron will be furnished with the doors, if required, without extra charge. 
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Comme PEDESTAL VASE.” 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 


Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 

themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘“ JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely _ 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are alSady in use in Hosoi Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of ‘Basin and Tr ap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 
imitations recently produced of *¢ JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*." As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter tc 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hotel 
adjoining the General Station. Mr. R. Morison, Secretary, 
Perth. 


PLYMoUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 100/757, and so/. Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


RIPLEY.—May 17.—Plans and Designs are invited for the 
Erection of Board School, &c., for 260 children. Mr. J. T. 
‘Capon, Clerk to the School Board, Market House Chambers, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — May 21.—For Building Business Pre- 
mises. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny and 
Newport. 

ABERGAVENNY.—May 22.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Penishaplwydd Farmhouse, Pandy. Mr. Edwin Foster, 
Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 

ABERGWYNFI.— May 15.—For Building Hotel. 
Clark, Architect, Briton Ferry. 

ABERLOUR.—May 21.—For Works in connection with 
Sewerage, Supplying and Laying Spigot and Faucet Fireclay 
Pipes, Stone Drain, Flushing Chambers, &c. Messrs. MacBeg 
& Gordon, C.E,, Elgin. 

ALSTON.—May 20.—For Building Upper Stage of Tower 
and Spire of St. Augustine’s Church. Mr. G. D. Oliver, Archi- 
tect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

Bacup.—For Building Printing Offices. 
& New, Architects, Rochdale. 

BARNSTAPLE.—May 14.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Front of Premises. Messrs. Gould & Webb, Architects, Castle 
Street, Barnstaple. 

BATLEY.—May 17.—For Additions to Co-operative Central 
Stores. Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, 
Batley. 

BEDFORD.—For Building Three Villa Residences. Mr. 
F. T. Mercer, Architect, Howard Street, Mill Street, Bedford. 

BELTON.—May 15.—For Building Institute and Club-room. 
Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 

BERKELEY.—June 2.—For Erection of Farm Buildings, &c. 
Mr. J. Peter, Estate Offices, Berkeley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 17.—For Erection of Iron Building for 
Postal Sorting Office. The Postmaster, Birmingham. 

BRADFORD.—For Building Twelve Houses, West Bowling. 
Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 19.—For Extension of Board School, 
Otley Road. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Bank Street 
Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 15.—For Building Mill. 
jun., Architect, Church Street, Brighouse. 

BRITFORD.—May 20.—For Additions to Workhouse In- 
firmary and Building Infectious Wards. Messrs. J. Harding 
& Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 


Mines Tele Ade 


Messrs. Whitaker 


Mr. J. Lord, 


Tym, GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive vests. 
q TH IS KITCH EN E R (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 
iH M 


arket. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


Rae” AND NOTE 
Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
| Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
»  SHpicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


Em. @& J. Wi. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
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BURNLEY.— May 24.—For Gallery and Staircase, Mechanics’ 
Institution. Messrs. Waddington & Son, Architects, Burnley. 


BURTON LATIMER.—-May 15.—For Building Baptist Sunday 
School. Mr. J. A. Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street, Kettering. 


CARLISLE.—May 24.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge and Offices, Laying Out and Enclosing Ground. Mr. 
C. J. Fergusson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 


CEFN BYCHAN.—May 15.—For Schoolroom at Wesleyan 
Chapel. Messrs. Shone & Ault, C.E., Pentrefelin House, 
Wrexham. 

CHELSEA. —May 18.—For Extension of Infirmary Kitchen. 
Mr, W. Miller, Clerk to the Guardians, 250 King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

COWDENBEATH.—For Building Sixty-two Cottages. 
Cowdenbeath Coal Company, Cowdenbeath. 


DEWSBURY.—May 19.—For Cast-iron Water Pipes (100 
tons). Messrs. Bateman & Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert 
Square, Manchester. 


DuRHAM.—For Building Board School, East Helton. Mr. 
C. E. Barnes, Clerk to the Coxhoe School Board, 45 Sadler 
Street, Durham. 


ELLAND.—May 21.—For Building Residence with Boundary 
Walls and Approach Road. Mr. T. L. Patchett, Architect, 
George Street Chambers, Halifax. 


GLascow.—May 15.—For Additional Service Reservoir, 
Milngavie. Mr. Gale, Engineer, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—May 19.—For Erection of Municipal Buildings 
and Hall, Motherwell. Mr. J. B. Wilson, Architect, 112 Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 

GOOLE.—May 20.—For Building Court-house and Lock-up. 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 18.—For Additions to Premises, 
South Town. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, South Town, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HANLEY.—May 18.—For Building Offices and Chambers. 
Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 

HEATON.—May 20.—For Building Residence. 
Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—May 18.—For Additions to Work- 
house Infirmary. Mr. N. Mercer, Clerk to the Guardians. 


The 


Mr. J. 


House. 
tering. 


Boundary Walls. 
Huddersfield. 


Duplicate at Sewage Farm. Mr. 
Market Place, Long Eaton. 


Church. 
Houses. 


Drainage Works. 
Market Harborough. 


detached Houses. 
Newport, Mon. 


HIGHAM FERRERS.—May 14.—For Building Minister’s 
Mr. C. Saunders, Architect, 1 George Street, Ket-- 


LINDLEY.—May 20.—For Building House, Out-offices, and 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects,. 


“LLANDRINDOD WELILS.— May 24.—For Works of Sewer ges 


Mr. Stephen W. Williams, Engineer, Rhayader. 


LONDON.—May 18.—For Enlargement of Board Schools. 


The Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


Lonc Earon.—May 17.—For Precipitating Tanks im 
John Sheldon, Architect, 


LowickK.—May 29.—For Chancel, Vestry, &c., to Parish. i 
Mr. F. -R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. - 


LYMINGTON.—May 15.—For Alteration of Baths and 
Mr. T. S. Horne, New Lane, Lymington. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. — May. 21.— For Execution of- 
Mr. F. D. Clark, Engineer, Corn Exchange, 


MARSKE-BY-THE-SEA.—For Additions to House. Messrs.- 


Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Feethams, Darlington. 


MIDDLESTOWN.—May 15.—For Repairing Mill Chimney, 


Mr, F. Broadbent, Architect, 3 Bradford Road, Dewsbury. , 


NAAS.—For Building Lodge and Registrar’s Office at. 


Cemetery. Mr. E. Molloy, Naas Workhouse. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—For Repairs to Ten Houses. Mr. 


J. T. Cackett, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


NEwport.—May 15.—For Building Detached and Semi-» 
Messrs. A. O. Watkins & Son, Architects,, 


NEW ROMNEY.—May 22.—For proposed new Gas Works. 


Mr. J. J. Gilbert, Secretary, New Romney. 


OKEHAMPTON.—May 15.— For Enlargement of Chapel. 


Mr. Ashworth, Architect, Exeter. 


OLDHAM.—May 17.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses.. 


Mr. A. Banks, Architect, 46 Union Street, Oldham. 


PONTARDULAIS.—May 24.—For Additions to Board School:: 


Mr. E. S. Hartland, 7 Rutland Street, Swansea. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


A. F. ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE. 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR~ 
CHASE, 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 
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85 Chancery Lane, Price 


London, W.C. 


£12 19s. 


per pair. 


GEHEARYS PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM OF 


Specified extensively by leading Architects for Public Buildings, Churches, 
Buildings, Basements, &c. 


Schools, Banks, Mansions, Warehouses, Drill Halls, Railway Statiom 
Important Advantages possessed EXCLUSIVELY by this System % 


METAL “KEYS” BIND EACH BLOCK IM- F NOOO OIA THE MASTIC BEING LAID THICKLY OVER 
= F 
MOVABLY TO A SUBSTRATUM OF eh Pen NO THE ROUGH SURFACE OF THE 


ADHESIVE AND DAMP-PROOF MASTIC, 
WHICH IS UNDAMAGEABLE BY CONCUS- 
SION, HEAT, OR WATER. 


Vaan 
21 CONCRETE BED, 


NECESSARY. 


The Simplest, Strongest, and most Economical System. Full particulars, Estimates, Designs, or Samples, on. application to 
G FA RY & WAL KER. { LONDON: 24 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
y \MANCHESTER: 7 JOHN DALTON STREET. 


SPECIALITY ;—Oak and Darkened Oak for Church Aisles, Mansions, &c., from 98. per superficial yard. = 
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PRESTWICH.—May 18.—For Stone Boundary for Exten- 
sion of St. Mary’s Churchyard. Mr. J. Briggs, Surveyor, 
Castle Chambers, Bury. . 

QUEENSBURY.—May 15.—For Building House and Stable. 
Mr. Herbert Hodgson, Architect, 68 High Street, Queensbury. 

ROCHDALE.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. J. Stott, 
Architect, Lower Gates, Rochdale. 


SCARBOROUGH.—For Building Slaughter-houses. Messrs. 
Hall & Tugwell, Architects. 
SHIPLEY.—May 20.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. S. 


Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


SouTH SHIELDS.—May 20.—For Extension of Board 
School. Mr. Thomas A. Page, Architect, South Shields. 

SPALDING.—May 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
Mr F. Boreham, Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

St. BrEs.—May 17.—For Building Four Houses. 
Howe, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. 

St. HELEN’s.—May 18.—For Construction of Dwarf 
Wall, Cowley Hill Park. Mr. G. J. C. Brown, Borough 
Surveyor. 

STRATFORD.—May 14—For: Building Railway Station 
The Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

STONE.—May 17.—For Building Chancel, Organ Chamber, 
Vestries, &c., to St. Michael’s Church. Messrs. R. Scrivener 
& Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

STROUD.—May 19.—For Building Stables and Cart Shed. 
Mr. W. H. Cornish, Secretary to the Co-operative Society, 
Chapel Street, Stroud. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—May 15.—For New Church. 
James Fowler, Architect, Louth. 

SWANSEA.—May 28.—For Construction of Abbatoirs and 
Alterations to Cattle Market. The Borough Surveyor. 

TIMANOE, Co. KILDARE.—May 21.—For Building School- 
house, &c. Mr..W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

TULLOCH.—May 28.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. J. 
Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 

WALSALL.—May 15.—For Converting Old Farmhouse, 
Brockhurst Farm, into Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. J. R. Cooper, 
‘Town Clerk, Walsall. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


WEST BROMWICH.—June 2.—For Building Board Room and 
Relief Offices, Casual Wards and Receiving Wards ati the 
Workhouse, Hallam Street. Mr. W. Henman, Architect, 38 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

WILLINGTON Quay.—For Alterations to Engine House, 
Boiler House, Foundations, &c.. Messrs. Wm. Cleland & Co., 
Willington Quay. 

WINCHFIELD.—May 26.—For Repairs and Painting at 
Workhouse: Mr. Turner, Architect, South Warnborough, 
Winchfield. 

WINSFORD.— May 19.—For Building Brick Retort House 
and Bench for Thirty Settings, with Hydraulic Main, &c., 
Supply of Retorts, Mouthpieces, Pipes, Lids, &c. Mr. J. N. 
Harvey, Gas Company’s Office, Winsford. 


TENDERS. 


ARMLEY. 
For Building Cemetery Chapel and Lodge, Fence Walls, Gates, 
Construction of Roads, Drains, &c., Armley. Mr. J. P. 
Quantities by Archi- 


PRITCHETT, Architect, Darlington. 
tects 
Appleyard Bros., Bramley, Leeds, mason. 

J. Atkinson & Son, Whitehall Road, Leeds, slater. 
Robert Branton, Lower Road, North.Street, Leeds, plasterer. 
J. Harrold, Bramley, Leeds, joiner. 

Appleyard Bros., Bramley, Leeds, plumber. 

J. Atkinson, Oxford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, glazier. 

E. W. Walker, Thaskley, Idle, painter. 
S. Ross, Bramley, Leeds, roadmaking, draining, fencing, &c. 


BASFORD. 
For Drainage of West Bridgford, Basford. 
FOSTER & BARRY, Nottingham (accepted) . £6,5c0 0 O 
Lowest of Nine Tenders sent in. 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Basin, N. W. [ApvT. 


HOLDEN & COS PATENT ZING ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. 
Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 


IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S8.W. 


CASE 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. | 


; | TRA 


WN 


part of the World. 


LS 


M. C, DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, 


66 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. RETIN) 
WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 


Estimates Free on Application. \ 


WOOD PAVING. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF 


ZI) WEEN 
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AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 


Industries, By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boiler 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER , Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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ABERGAVENNY. 
For Building Semi-detached Villa, Western Road, Aber- 
gavenny. Mr. EDWIN FOSTER, Architect, Woodstock 
House, Abergavenny. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
For the Erection of a New Corn Mill, Chesterfield, for Messrs. 
J. & F. Townrow. Mr. GEORGE ROPER, Architect. 
T. GOUGH (accepted). 


Jones & Co., Gloucester . ;. . ; £745 oO COLNE (LANCS.). 
A. Saunders, Abergavenny . 586 0 O| For Laying Part of South Main Intercepting Sewer, diameter 
T. Foster, Abergavenny wc 1 ogee Pa Ota 70 from 27 inches to 9 inches (1,655 yards), Building Two- 
Price & Davies, Abergavenny . . . . 576 0 oO Flushing’ Tanks, and other Works, for the Colne and! 
E. Stephens, Abergavenny . . ergs ae » 550 9 0 Marsden Local Board. Mr. H. BANCROFT, C.E., 83, 
T. Watkins, Abergavenny . : . . Rea SO: 0 Moseley Street, Manchester. 
BIDEFORD. bee Poel £2) 656 i 3 
For Additions, &c., to Market Buildings, Bideford. Mr. H. le i E. i 23924 2008 
CHOWINS, Borough Survey or. W. rewire i. ea Fyo20.25 é 
J. Abbott, Bideford iO38 ie -£299°0 0} poe ae =n — Batle tga e f 
Andrew & Martin, Bideford Aprvaterene Posie Gere ie aR a x; vee i ply eds 8 
E. ELLIS (accepted ) : . 205° 70540 oh Davsea Bae BS Po. fe 7 
CARDIFF. *Orrell Bros., Darwen. 2,144 19 & 
For Enlargement of Schools, Whitchurch, near Cardiff, for HOLMES & KERSHAW, Bradford (accepted) 2,017 14 @& 
Whitchurch School Board. Mr. J. P. JonEs, Architect, Revised after being sent in. 
27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by the Architect. DROITWICH. 
W. Evans, Whitchurch, near Cardiff (accepted) £800 Oo O} For Tramp Ward at Workhouse, Droitwich. 
ver : Kendrick, Worcester £1,230.0 @ 
For Building Twenty-eight Cottages at Cathays, Cardiff, for J. , 
the Cathays Workmen’s Cottage Company, Limited. Loughton, Birmingham t : ; ? ate x 56 
Mr. J. P.: JONES, Architect, \27 Park Street, Cardiff. Read #S ‘Beal aes h: Frage ; err? ee 
Quantities by the Architect. Wis ee meen tA i j : c epte 3 ten 
JAMES HARTNELL, 6 Mile End Place, Cathays, We Smell Dente Do fo th Rapala 
Cape enredy es ‘ é ; ; ye et faatente A. Stokes, Droitwich A : : ‘ . 1,045 ° oO 
For Rebuilding Workshops, &c., Hayes and Wharton Street, J. Bourne, Worcester 1,030 0 © 
Cardiff, for Mr. James Howell. Mr. J. P. JONeEs, Archi- Penter, Broughton . : 975 16 @ 
DorsE & Son, Brierley Hill (accepted) 995 0 @ 


tect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by the Architect. 


Thomas Evans, Cardiff “£3 250— O10 EDINBURGH. 

D. J. Davies, Cardiff 3,100 © ©} For Alterations to Hospital for the Governors of George 
Jones Bros., Cardiff... 3,100 9 O Heriot’s Trust, Edinburgh. 

Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . 3,094 0 O Accepted Tenders. 

Shepton & Son, Cardiff 2:087..,0, O Beattie & Son, mason and joiner . £1,780 0 @ 
EoS. Lock: Cardiff é 3,060: 0. © Thomas Tait, ironwork ; 262 O © 
D; DAVIES, Catherine Street, Cathays, Cardiff David Craigie, plasterer . : : , . 01222. 0Fne 


(accepted ) . ; . ‘ ° 


For the Erection of Shop and House at Dinas Powis for 
Messrs. Howells & John. Mr. S. W. RICHARDS, M.S.A., 
Architect, Cardiff. 

- £353 6 o 


1 NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 

} Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three 
Waste Pipes. A 

Avoids all Splashing. Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 

Ventilates the Pipes and Trap.| Is easy of Access for Clearance. 


The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
tin a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Bh 
and of various sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


VoLUuME 2% 22 22 ITY. OE 


E ARCHITECT. 


EXandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. Gd. 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 


3040, Of OTS 


‘You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & CO. , 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
rice list. Sample collections sent on receipt of tos. 6d. or 215. 
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ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


RHEUMATISM «zit"s. MAGNETIC IRON SEA 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has pene effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the system, an 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


RP eGNET Te IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CERTIFICATES. 
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ELLES MERE. 
For Construction of Gasholder Tank, Purifying Shed, &c., and 
otber Works at the Gasworks, Ellesmere. 


W. J. G. Thomas, Oswestry, Salop . : 570 ..0° 0 
J. Phoenix, Wrexham, North Wales . lag gle tte. 
J. Dyson, Ellesmere, Salop (accepied ) 817 14 Oo 


GLOSSOP DALE. 
For Building Branch Store at Dinting, for the new Industrial 
Co-operative Society, Glossop Dale. Mr. A. BANKS, 
Architect, Oldham. cag by the Architect. 
A. "HAUGHTON, Godley, Hyde (accepted ). 
Eight whole Tenders received. 


ban KINGSCLERE. 
For Building the Albert Hall, Kingsclere. Mr. PETER DOLLAR, 
Architect, 44 Great Marlborough Street. 


[+ 


S. Elliott, Newbury : . £885 0 oO 
W. & C. GARRETT, Kingsclere (accepted) 800 90 O 
Botsford, Newbury, 7 : 785 0 oO 
Harrison & Co. ., Newbury Le Oo 
James, Newbury . Tag 
Beauchamp, Newbury (ies pce 


LIVERPOOL. 
For the Completion of Sefton Grove, for the Toxteth Park 
Local Board, Liverpool. Quantities by the Engineer, Mr. 
JOHN PRICE, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 


Sayce & Randle, Widnes £273 Sort 
Jas. White, Liverpool . 2am 2 11 
C. Burt, Liverpool : 210 0 O 
Ireland & Hurley, Liverpool 209 17 9 
R. Lomax, Eccles 207, 13° 0 
W.F. Inglis, Liverpool : 5 | $206.78" O 
Jas. Nuttall, Manchester. . é ; : wa2ozes 9 
McCabe & Co., Liverpool 1I9S°1I' 3 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool 18247 3 
L. Marr, Liverpool 181 8 4 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool ; i7yero 4 
WALKDEN & bo; Bootle (accepted) 165 15 oO 
Engineer’s estimate : ; 165 oO O 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
BATH Summer Dried Corsham, Prices on 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | @pplicatior. 


LONDON DEPOT:-—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


LIVERPOOL—continued. 
For the Completion of Maple Grove, for the Toxteth Park 
Local Board, Liverpool. Quantities by the Engineer, Mr. 
JOHN PRICE, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 


Sayce & Randle, Widnes £34 i 
W. F. Inglis, Liverpool : 238 17 6 
Ireland & Hurley, Liverpool Teme 3 
C. Burt, Liverpool J 230 "O. *0 
J. Nuttall, Manchester 206° 7 6 
R. Lomax, Eccles 202 16 oO 
L. Marr, Liverpool . 198 19 4 
McCabe & Co., Liverpool 194 6 3 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool 189 I 9 
WF: Chadwick, Liverpool . 186 Io I 
WALKDEN & Co., Bootle (accepted) 167 0 O 


For the Completion of Moss Grove, for the Téxteth Park Local 
Board, Liverpool. Quantities supplied by the Engineer, 
Mr. Joun PRICE, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 

Sayce & Randle, Widnes - £506 
Ireland & Hurley, Liverpool 364 


W. F. Inglis, Liverpool 319 I 
C. Burt, Liverpool 310 


L. Marr, Liverpool 

J. Nuttall, Manchester. 

RK: Lomax, Eccles : : 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool | ; 
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Anwell & Co., Liverpool ; ‘ . io) 232 
WALKDEN & COs Bootle (accepted ) : : . 245 19 
McCullagh, Toxteth Paxkies ; ; Ree eh Mele: 


LEEDS. 

For Alterations to St. Ann’s Chambers, Leeds, for Mr. E. 
Dawson. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and 
Harrogate. 

J. H. Appleby, mason. 
. E. Pearson, joiner. 
qe N. Atkinson, "plumber. 


For New Classrooms to Wesleyan School, Middleton, Leeds. 
Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. 


W. Barrass, excavator, bricklayer, and mason .4135 0 0 
J. Johnston, joiner : - y : + +*FSlIs: oO 
T. Smithies & Son, plasterer 232 070 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater ‘ ? 16 8 o 
Geo. Lazenby, plumber ‘ 7 r d é 6 14 oO 
Geo. Thompson, painter ‘ 7 yay 0 


PRIZE MEDAL ieee SEALING GAN 5 ARRAN Oe, JI 
- 4, <THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


| ve PAINT, | 


ey : 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS 0. 


a Se OR BAS RAB 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. 


Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 


All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 


Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, { SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S JONES Bc KV DURABLE. 
» IMPROVED EXPANSION JOINT Specially NEAT. Wiig 
adapted CHEAP. fil 
{ONCE HN 
ca ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, |=ossemS 
: STOURBRIDGE. ANSIONS, 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC _ Aaa ti 
USED. PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and ? 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. 


SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO,, 


11 CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 
Estimates Free, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
Architects’ Specifications specially attended to. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT | 4 
LEEDS—continued. LONDON—cent'nued. 

For Alterations to Premises, Wellington Street, Leeds, for | For Construction of Cast-iron Bridge across the River Thames 
Messrs. K. & W. R. Eastwood. Mr. ‘IT. BUTLER WILSON, at Battersea, Formation of Approach Roads, and Works in 
Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. Connection. 

J. H. Appleby, mason, &c. Ingrey & Co. : : 4 ; ; ee @ 0 
B. Stevenson, joiner. Easton & Gibb. ; E 2 3 178,767° ‘0 oO 

J. N. Atkinson, plumber, &c. Pethick Bros. ; é é ; 7 ea 271 Ie KO 
LYNN. Waddell Cs i 3 ‘ : .. 467,534! 1859 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Saddlebow, Lynn. Mr. J. A. Lucas & Aird . : . . . - 162,500 0 O 

HILLAM, Architect. Jackson . 4 ql d f . : 2 2bg9,7e0%, 0 0 
Sharpe ; , : ; ‘ j : » £298 re Perry & Co. . . . . . » 158,000 0 0 
Nelson. : ; ; : : ; ‘ 230 0 0 Martin Wells & Co. - : . . 156,000 0 O 
Wanford. . : ‘ : . ; Jvbed 220.74. 0 Scott & Co. . 7 . : : . - 151,740 VO 36 
Bardel Bros. : F j 4 : i 1225 1f oO Kirk & Randall. ,_. . . - + 149,760 0.0 
Beeson & Miltons(: soi 9) a0) san?) doleoloran 22a, oppo} Webster ; + qittincl? nate) oe en 
Leach . : : ‘ : ‘ . : “MaIOr OG J. Mowlern & Con 5 ‘ : : .' 146,000 0 O 
Collinson. "..1°\-<% Scagaid donesA alone’) wien T2tOe 0 G10 ait AIC E hoe “5 gy hiood Sil) ey Ue eee 
Jarvis . . ‘ ; : ‘ ? ’ we An ee Thomas Vernon & Co. . : * ° + eh eee Oe 
Alflatt . / ; : j : ; : Py ne ee Williams & Wallington . : : : «, 443,000 0° 10 

All of Lynn. GODFREY (accepted) : 130,000 0 O 

: : For Alterations to the Victoria Hotel, King’ s Cross, N., for Mr. 

oe dae We Architect Lyn Gaynyood + byait., Mx W. H. Baker.. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE; Architect, 

99 Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied. 

Wanford. . isa .£546 0 0 tee. B a 3 
Colliifon Se al ee ww ORG MRNSGE UO LO uiwatels : : “Ah PG) | SE 
Alflatt . 529 IO 0 Williams & Sons (| 4 5 é £ Li8zi 0. 0 
LEACH (accepted) ‘ : : : : #2 49s ao O fay : ¥ ; : : : ; 7 7 se : bs 
Altofsiyan: B. Cook - , : 5 A ‘ : : 1019 roe) 
; LONDON. Walker. : : P : é . it 4999.2 © 

For the Erection of Three Shops in Upper Holloway Road Oldrey i ; . : : ; ‘ i 990 90 oO 
for W. H. Chapman. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, Architect, 13 S.R. Lamble . ‘ : ‘ ” : i 977. 50 0 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 5. E. Ward & Lamble $ ; 5 ; i 955 0 O 

Burman & Sons”. £2377 © 0] SPENCER & Co. (accepted) ot Eexiy@goee. ¢ 
W. Downs . 7 . . . . 2,339 9 O Pewterer’s Work. 

Sharman . 3 , : ; ; 5 apigtey “el Xe Davidson . : ‘ f ; ; ‘ 3 320 5 0 
W. & F. Croaker . . . . : . 2a 37 oO Watts& Co. . : : : : . 1 $a9G JAG 
R. G. Battley.. 5 P 5 : Pee rey peebane Helling , ; . : P : : 295 0 oO 
J. BEALE (accepted) . : ‘ oe OLE Osno Heath z : ; ; : : : ; 279 10 0 

For Alterations at 38 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, for Mr. H. Warne . . 247 5 0 

J. W. Styles. Mr. J. W. STEVENS, Architect & Surveyor, | For Repairs to No. 43 Frith Street, for: M. Eanowie Noel. Mr. J. 
Me a eee Street, E.C, ‘ WILLIAM STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge 
ite Co) ‘ . ‘ = wo. OO Street, 1.C. 
G. Creed : : , : ; 0 Oo T, Nicholson 5 : : E P a . £207 ~ Oia 
RacksBros, 2. : : : i" ‘ : WhO «GO A. White & Co. . 3 A : < «op 280 Oa 
R. Lamprell . s : ; : : : Ow OD R. Lamprell ; : | ‘ < . 557 0 fo 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


BAnGon, N. Wales : September 14, 1885. 
adecinitted-to he he best ever.nas before the Public Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite imple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workable i in their action. I prefer them to any other that I eee seen or used for the above- 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


t:] SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 


mam tet ches aes | Portland Street, Leadon W., ib no 
longer our Agent, All direct communications shall have our prompt 
attention, W.&R.L 
LONDON DEPOT: CARTER, JOHNSON & CO, 
Kinson Wharf, ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
Albert Embankment, St. George’s Works, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. WORCESTER. 
20 Victoria Buildings, Agents:-STURGEON & SMITH, 
Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 3 Cross Lane, Hastcheap, EC. 


SPECIALITE : 


DOOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS, 


Designs and Estimates supplied. _ 


| Designers and Manufacturers 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & 60,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD, 


of all kinds of ART WORK 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Purposes, 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON —continued. 

For the Completion of the Fabric of the Church of St. Cuth- | For Additions and Alterations at the Black Bull, 192 High 
bert, Philbeach Gardens, Kensington. Mr, H. ROUMIEU Street, Stoke Newington, for Mr. Andrew Hart. Mr. 
Goucu, Architect, 12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street. JOHN WALDRAM, Architect, 16 Craven Street, Charing 

Brown, Son & Blomfield c ; . PF £9140 oO Cross, W.C. Quantities supplied oY Mr, His): Treadwell. 

Goddard & Sons : ° . ‘5 : 8.954 0 O Morter . : £4 352. G+,0 
Bull, Sons & Co., Ld. F : ; é <: SANTO F/O Shurmur . ; : : : : ; 4,296 0 O 
Chamberlin Bros. . , ; d : #1118)439.01007 10 Rider & Son. ; eet ; : ne 37979 = 
Wontner, Smith & Son. 4 - . #1):35347. x2 /0 Stimpson & Co, : ~. : . » .- 3)800..0.40 
Shillitoe & Son. iia: Me 8,290 0 oO Robert Perkins . aa oe ae aa coo? athe 
‘Chappell : ; : : ‘. ea 2S aD 1 Hicks : : ‘ ; E - A fone OO ELO 
aba , . : : . : CeOveLy saab tS Grover & Son . : : . Ba Ae Haye teens 8 as 

as . : : - 7;999 © ©} For Machinery for Sewage Prints Hendon. 

BELHAM & Co. (accepted) “Ses 7830 10 3 feinlbionlidala Compass J, See iemad oo wyfessu .8 

For Making-up Carriage-ways and roots on oy She Coalbrookdale Company . , . z ..2,160-H. 8 
and Cremorne Estates, Chelsea. S. H. Johnson & Co. . . : a L772 OO 

Binlee Bogen ; : ; ; : acs » % For New Premises, Warwick Lane, City. Mr. GEO. PEARSON, 

MowLeM & Co. (accepted ) . | Slvemete aos #xOG)O eae Hernioe Court. ; is 
Trehearne & Co. (withdrawn) . : 2 « 4,968.0 0 G.Ss.P Vereen : , 7 ; ‘£3443. "0 

ritchard & Son. A 4 F ~19 3,129 “0 #10 

For the Erection of a Music Hall or Theatre of Varieties, and Patman & Fotheringham . : ; . 2,973 0 © 


Shop Premises, &c., adjoining to the Royal Standard 
Public-house, York Road, Battersea, S.W., for Mr. G. W. For Erection of Billiard-room, &c., Ration to No. 12 St. 


Si eiGs.'s Mri J. W. BROOKER, Architect, 13 Railway John’s Park, Blackheath, for Mr. W. Pantin. JOSEPH _B. 
Approach, London Bridge, S.E. WALL, A. RIB. A., Architect, 1 Walbrook, London, E.C. 
G. A: YOUNG (accepted)... £4,000 0 o| HL. Holloway... £422 0 0 
Exclusive of decorations, gas arrangements, and fittings in | Kennard. , ee . . . pn AlZ sO 42 
the Hall, and Shop Front. a Racine © pried set oh ot Opel eens 398 Ouse 
For Making Alterations and Additions to the John Bull Public- ew ep incan : } ; ; ae oD 
house, Tyer Street, Vauxhall, for Mr. M. Bennett. Mr. T. D. LENY, Deptford (accepted) i 359 itty 
J. W. BROOKER, Architect, 13 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, SE. NEWARK. 
W. & F. Croaker. ; , : . . £779 © © For Construction of Drainage Works, Newark. Mr. G. 
W. Downs . s . : ; : 4 i279 0 SHEPPARD, Borough Surveyor. 
LSC ar a rn ane ile tale | o C. Green, Rotherham. ae : £2 313,10, 'O 
J. Beale. a ge fhutPonbel 19 7° C. Baines, Newark . A ae, 2,160 0 O 
W. Garratt . . : A = O81 1,0 70 John Shortland & Co., Nottingham : y Sea.) 3 Lee 
BURMAN & Sons (accepted) : : 662 0 Oo TP aCosuain ; L | 2,100 0 O 
For Erecting House at Wanstead for Mr. ei Mr. J. Nixon | Enoch Tempest, Leicester 3 2 a2 CAR Oe 
HoRsFIELD, Architect, Surbiton Hill, S.W. Brown & Son, Newark . ; sil OOOue OugsO 
Aves : ; ‘ : ; F £501 {01 {0 Foster & Barry, Radcliffe-on- Trent . : wc 000 sO wa 
Nicholls F : ‘ : : ‘ : 72 OLG9.0 tO W. Duke . ; ; ‘ : ‘ PPE ole aCe 
Keen . , , : : ; " ‘ NZ 75 ORO Smith & Lunn . 1,790 ..0..,0 
Judd . s ; 4 : ‘ , F & 76secaiio.| | 4B..ROBERTS, Okenshaw, Bradford (accepted) . 1,690 0 O 


NETTLEFOLD & SONS, 


54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT LEVER” & © GUARDIAN LOCKS. 


Wettlefold’s Improved Loek Furniture. 


=| 


NETTLEFOLD’S IMPROVED VENTILATORS FOR ADMITTING FRESH AIR, 


Arnott’s, Sherringham’s, and Boyle’s Patent Ventilators, 


WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ART METAL WORKERS, AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


Locks, Hinges, and Fittings of all kinds made to Pattern or to Order. Quotations on receipt of Svecifications. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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LEICHSTER. 

For Building Shaftesbury Road 

Schools, Leicester. 

‘Lie Lierbert. e ° 
WeiGox . 2 : : 
Alfred Plant. ; : ‘ 
Duxbury & Son : 
Kellett & Son : ; ‘ 
CLARK & GARRETT (accepted) . ‘ 

NEWPORT. 


For New Large Iron Warehouse, Smiths’ Shop, Showrooms, 
Offices, &c., in New Dock Street and Skinner Street, New- 
port, Mon., for Messrs. W. A. Baker & Co. | 
HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, London, Cardiff, 


and Newport. 
Contract A. 
H. Parfitt, Cwmbran. . 
W. Jones & Son, Newport 
Henry Hilton & Son, Newport 
L. B. Moore, Gold Tops 
George Wilkins, Newport 
Charles Miles, Newport 
William Price, Newport . 
William Blackburn, Newport 
John Linton, Newport. : ; 
Contract B. 

L. B. Moore, Gold Tops . 
W. Jones & Sons, Newport 
Henry Hilton & Son, Newport 
H. Parfitt, Cwmbran ; : 
George Wilkins, Newport 
William Price, Newgort 
Charles Miles, Newport 
William Blackburn, Newport 
John Linton, Newport . : : 
Contract C. 
H. Parfitt, Cwmbran 
Charles Miles, Newport 
L. B. Moore, Gold Tops . 
John Linton, Newport 
W. Jones & Son, Newport 
Henry Hilton & Son, Newport 
George Wilkins, Newport 
William Price, Newport 
William Blackburn, Newport 


(Westcotes) Temporary 


MIRFIELD. 


For Erection of Engine and Boiler House, Chimney, Engine 


Beds, Boiler Seating, &c., Shepley Bridge, for the Mirfield 


. £885 to. 0 Local Board. Mr. FRED. H. HARE, Architect, Mirfield. 

. 854 15 oO J. Sheard, Mirfield ca ae - if 8O0E BSR. 

$3690 Geo. Horsfall, Liversedge . : : s , 2820118 )0 

829 0 Oo Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe. ‘ 2705: 203 

7825 00 Garforth Bros., Mirfield ; A : F He ASB 

D104 O =O Geo. Whitehead, Dewsbury ; : ‘ pega 1: 
PENARTH. 


Board. Mr. J. 


Messrs. W. G. 


For Enlargement of Schools, Penarth, for Penarth School 


P. JONES, Architect, 27> Pareereer: 


Cardiff. Quantities by the Architect. 


Thomas Evans, Cardiff . : ; £2,050. °O'S 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff : ATT HO 6 
D. L. Jones, Gloucester 2,000" )O" .O 
-41,720 0 9] PD. Davies, Cardiff 2,590 0 O 
- 1,049 9 ©} avid Thomas, Cardiff i Se 2,570 0 O 
1,550 0 O W. H. Tape, Penarth ‘ 6 ; : 2,550° “OO 
1g 999" 2: SP Jones Bros., Cardiff . ; : : : «  DAAGING “6 
1,560 © ©} YouN JoNES, 53 Ascot Street, Penarth (ac- 
one 2 2 cebted) 28 82 OO oy eee 
Hye x 5 SOUTHALL. | 
1,300 o o| For Two Pairs of Cottages at Hayes Bridge, Southall, for Mr. 
Mirret. Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, Architect, 23 Finsbury 
234.0 0 Circus, E.C. Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant, 4 Holden 
209 0 0 Terrace, S.W. 
199 0 0 WeHunt — . . £999 2 0 
C. F. Kearle {OTR IO: 0G. 
198 5 IO Mg 9 
165 14 0 J. Elder : - ‘ : ‘ . 882 0 Oo 
159 0 0 A. & B. Hanson, Southall . : } 855 0 Oo 
ron 0.0 STOURBRIDGE. 
145 oO o| For Building Police Superintendent’s Residence, Stourbridge. 
140 0 O Mr. HENRY ROWE, County Surveyor, Foregate Street, 
Worcester. 
220297 J. H. Bate, Dudley £1,0209)'8 
230. "OY lo G. H. Marshall, Smethwick cole ae Du 
2TSVrO2t0 E. Basterfield, Halesowen i P ; 848 0 oO 
BOT Oro W. Ledbury, Oldswinford . ‘ ; : i GO25GTo 16 
209 0 O W. Nelson & Son, Dudley : ; ‘ <2 Bae Ee 
200 FOO H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath «. FSG ear aD 
Ty ao J. Guest, Stourbridge : ‘ FG 40! 48 
193'-'0" "0 E. A. Horton, Brierley Hill . : 729 0 0 
TO5 70" BROOKES & SON, The Lye (accepted 709 10 O 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Wma. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Fleming Memorial Hospital for Sick Children, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[)ESIGNS and PLANS are invited for the 
Erection of this Hospital on a site about to be leased from 
he Corporation at Moor Edge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


In the selection of the Designs, Mr. Fleming will be assisted by 
a competent architect (not being a competitor), and the architect 
whose Design may be selected as the best will be paid the sum of 
£50, the second best £30, and the third best £20. 


Particulars on application to Mr. WILLIAM COCHRANE, St. 
John’s Chambers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 
ae Hae) ee) ice 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE RoW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


A] 


Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 

No Travellers Employed. 
COMPETITION WORK. 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied prac- 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
it 

London, H.C. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 

sex : ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
at Ww ARTISTIC WALL 
v ay S| 
BA | dig PATENT EMBOSSED 
SOG! FLOCKS. 
«> SoLE ADDREsS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
High-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
Architectural Drawing Office, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
D. HOME, Draughtsman. 
PERSPECTIVES PREPARED IN INK OR COLOUR, 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 

London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
FIFTEEN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS. 

A first-rate and artistic draughtsman, twenty 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
bitions. 

Queen Victoria Street, 

TRACINGS, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c., &c. 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1£03. 
West End Office, 32 COOKSPUR STREET. 
Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Oo.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


“ SEMI-PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plates, 


M. &T.'S NO. 


PATENT. 4,126, 


International Inventions Exhibition, 


London, 1885, 
HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE 


= —> 


oN 


MEDAL. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C.. 
And at WARRINGTON. 
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SOUTH NORMANTON. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Greyhound Inn, South 
Normanton, Derbyshire, for Messrs. C. H. Chater & Co., 
Pee Brewery. Mr. G. ROPER, Architect, Chester- 

eld. 


A. Brentnall, Riddings : : - 4378 10 3 
Page, South Normanton . A : : Ose O. ao 
ROE & SON, Alfreton (accepted) . : ° Oa ak keaet 


WAKEFIELD. 

For Two Cottages and Drainage at Church View Road, Sandal, 
near Wakefield. Mr. ABRAHAM Hart, Architect, Wake- 
field. Quantities supplied by the Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 


J. W. Woulds, Belle Vue, excavator, bricklayer, 
and mason 5 


; : ; : : PL171 10,0 
G. Ashton, Sandal, carpenter and joiner 55 0 O 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater . é E3 o:40 
J. Reynolds, Wakefield, plasterer : T2erO0 
J. Mellor, Sandal, plumber and glazier é : ah Be 
T. Naylor, Wakefield, painter RQ O 


Twenty-eight tenders were received. 


For Repairs of Property in Providence Place, Kirkgate. Mr. 
ABRAHAM Hart, Architect, Wakefield. 
FLOWER Bros., Wakefield (accepted) . ‘ ALAC be 8 


TRADE NOTES. 
A veERY handsome tablet, designed by Mr. W. H. Powell, 


architect, of Mecklenburg Square, W., has just been executed by | 


Messrs. Richardson, Ellson & Co., art metal workers, of 
Brownlow Street, Holborn, W.C. 
a new endowed school just erected at Horwich in Lancashire. 
The tablet consists of brass and copper, and is carried out in 
repoussé. It is surmounted by the arms of the Earl of Brad- 
ford, who was the donor of the site, and contains on the left of 
the inscription—which is in black antique letters on brass— 
a raised shield in copper, bearing the arms of Mr. Joseph 
Ridgway, J.P., by whom the school was endowed. The whole 
forms a very effective and original work of art. 


A STAINED-GLASS two-light window has been placed in 
Ahram Church, near Wigan, in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Akers. The window has been executed by Messrs. J. Gibbs 


It is intended to be fixed in | 


& Howard, of 64 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London, for 
Mr. Thomas Banks, of Eccles, Manchester, who is the donor. 
In the right-hand light is a figure of ‘The Good Shepherd,” 
with the text, “I am the good shepherd, and am known of 
mine.” In the left is a female figure emblematic of “ Charity,” 
with the text, “ This woman is full of good works.” The upper 
portion of the window is filled with foliage on a background 
of strong colour, and the whole has been most carefully 
executed, and has given the vicar and the donor the greatest 
satisfaction. 


THE memorial stone of the Marlborough Mission Church 
at Tottenham was laid this week by the Duchess of Albany. 
The memorial stone was from the Monks Park Quarry of Mr. 
Isaac Sumsion, and prepared at his works ready for fixing, 
as also will be the whole of the dressings. 


Messrs. C. ISLER & Co. write, saying that they omitted to 
state in their letter last week that they were requested by the 
Executive Council to tender for the only additional turnstiles, 
three in number, required for the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion, but they did not feel disposed to lend them on hire almost 
free of charge. The firm was described as “ W. Isler & Co.,” 
whereas it should have been “ C. /s/er & Co.” 


MEssrs. TRELOAR & SONS, of Ludgate Hill, are exhibiting 
a large doormat made of cocoa-nut fibre, which they have 
manufactured for the Ironmongers’ Company. The arms of 
the Company are woven in the centre in colours, the work 
being the result of one man’s labour for two months. The 
weight of the mat is about 4 cwt., size about 12 feet square. 


A FURTHER contract (the first being now completed) has 
been signed between Mrs. J. J. Jezreel and Messrs. Naylar & 
Son, of Rochester, for the completion of the superstructure of 
the Temple (New and Latter House of Israel, New Brompton, 
Kent) now in course of erection at Chatham Hill, Chatham, at 
a further estimated cost of 40,000/., the external dimensions of 
the building being 124 feet square and 124 feet high. 


A MEETING of the operative masons of Glasgow and suburbs 
was held on Friday night last, to hear the report of the dele- 
gates appointed to attend the annual conference with the 
employers, in terms of the agreement entered into between the 
two parties. The delegates reported that the points for which 
they contended were an advance of a halfpenny per hour, 
better sheds, and suitable accommodation for the men while 
taking their meals, and, at the same time, suggesting the 
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advisability of adopting an eight-hours’ day in the trade. In 
their reply the employers stated that in consequence of the 
dulness of trade and the keen competition it was beyond their 
power to grant the advance; that in their opinion good shed 
room should be given to the men on all jobs ; and suggested 
that a requisition from the Employers’ and Operatives’. Asso- 
ciations should be presented to the Institute of Architects and 
Measurers, pointing out the necessity of having on all jobs 
good shed room and accommodation of a house in which the 
men could take their food. As to the eight-hours’ proposal, 
they could not see their way to grant it at the present time. 
After consideration, the meeting agreed to accept the terms of 
the employers for the ensuing twelve months. 

MESSRS. BOLCKOW, VAUGHAN, & Co., Middlesbrough, 
have received large orders for steel rails and sleepers for India, 
and the works will be kept busy for some. time. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Wellington Automatic Torch is an apparatus for 
burning off paints, soldering joints, brazing, tempering tools, 
&c., and for any purpose where a powerful flame is required. 
It consists of a strong brass reservoir, to which is attached a 
burner and needle valve: a small air pump is also provided. 
Its action is as follows :—The reservoir is charged, not filled, 
with two pints of benzoline. A small quantity of air is forced 
in by a few strokes of the air pump, which forces the spirit for- 
ward to the burner. On opening the valve a small quantity of 
spirit is allowed to run into a cup under the burner. This is 
lighted to warm the burner. The valve is again opened, and 
the spirit, on reaching the hot burner, is formed into a most 
powerful gas, which is consumed as fast as made. By unscrew- 
ing the valve the size and intensity of flame can be regulated to 
any desired size. The torch will continue to work at full flame 
for about three hours without attention or re-filling, at a cost of 
about 3¢. The apparatus is perfectly safe, and can be used in any 
position—bottom up, or otherwise. The spirit is kept cold, 
and is only used in very small stream as it reaches the burner. 
When fully charged, the whole apparatus weighs only about 
four pounds. The saving in fuel is about 75 per cent. on the 
old style of lamp, and twenty times the amount of work can be 
done with it in the sametime. The patentees and manufac- 
turers are Messrs. George Farmilce & Sons, 34 St. John Street, 


MR. JAMES WOODWARD, 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. James Woodward, of 
Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, who had been in a somewhat 
ailing condition for the last year. Mr. Woodward succeeded 
to the fire-brick business of the late Mr. John Hunt, established 
at Swadlincote in 1790. In 1856 Mr. Woodward added to the 
above trade that of glazed sewerage pipe and terra cotta manu- 
facture, and in 1873 that of general sanitary appliances ; and 
by industry, perseverance, and foresight developed the same 
into one of the largest manufactories of the kind inthe midland 
counties and became well known throughout the greater part of 
the kingdom as a leading manufacturer of these goods. He 
was a large employer of labour and a kind and considerate 
master, greatly respected in the district, and to those who 
really needed help always a ready and generous friend. 


THE LIVERPOOL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
[By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Liverpool : Wednesday Night. 
AT the time I write the streets of Liverpool are all but im- 
passable, and have been so since early morning. The North- 
Western Railway kept pouring its thousands into the city until 
about mid-day from nearly every town in the county palatine, 
and the Great Northern, Midland and Chester lines have at 
the central station vied with the premier company in detrain- 
ing masses of humanity into the great Mersey seaport. The 


cause of all this is the desire of the Northern lieges to see their 
The extraordinary efforts put forth by the Liverpool 
corporation and people in the way of decoration and illumina- — 


Queen. 


tions todo honour to Her Majesty for gracing the City with her 
presence, and for opening the International Exhibition at 
Wavertree, some 2} miles from the centre of the City, are 
without precedent. Probably at no time in the history of 
Liverpool has enthusiasm been raised to so high a pitch, 
and from the moment the Queen set foot on Lancashire 
soil it has been an unbroken series of applause from all 
classes along the line of route to-day extending for miles 
through the principal parts of the City, and home to the very 
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doors of Newsham House, where she is staying. 
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The success so far apparent is greatly due to the indefatig- 
able exertions and interest that the Mayor, Sir David Ratcliffe, 
has taken in it. I must not omit to mention the working 
officials, who all appear, from what I have heard, to have 
entered heartily into their work. 

The Exhibition building is erected in grounds adjoining the 
Botanical Gardens and Wavertree Park, and covers twelve 
acres, but the entire acreage, including gardens, covers thirty- 
five acres. The building is of wood, and externally by no 
means “a thing of beauty,” but within is imposing in appearance, 
and will be more so when completed. The plan is cruciform, a 
large transept crossing the centre, and the central avenue or 
nave is nearly a quarter of a mile long, eighty feet wide, seventy 
feet high, and one hundred feet in altitude at the dome. The 
iron work too is lighter than any I remember to have seen used 
for a similar purpose, but the strength is where it is required. 
The dimensions I have given are about three times that of the 
largest court at South Kensington. The pavilion (after the style 
of that erected at the Healtheries) of Messrs. DOULTON, 
standing exactly in the centre, flanked at each of the four 
corners—a considerable distance, however, from the central 
structure—by a triangular-shaped erection, each one of which 
is to be filled with the different specialities manufactured by the 
firm. It is almost unnecessary to say that the popular 
Doulton ware enters largely into the construction of these 
buildings in the form of pillars, &c., while numerous plaques, 
all hand-painted, lend additional charm to the ensemble. 
Several large panels of painted tiles adorn the outer walls of 
this edifice, some of them being sea or water subjects ; but 
there are two at least that will be looked upon with more than 
a passing interest. One of these is James Watt showing the 
model of his condensing engine to Matthew Boulton, of Bir- 
mingham, afterwards his partner ; the other, George Stephenson, 
with his locomotive. He is in the smithy, his arms bared in 
the ordinary manner of a smith; the model of the locomotive 
is on the anvil and being examined by his fellow worker, while 
the memorable words said to have been uttered by the 
inventor are placed underneath, viz., “There is no limit to the 
speed if the works can be made to stand.” On the walls are 
also hung in frames a variety of finely-painted panels, both ideal 
and of well known subjects, as well as a few of Mr. Tinworth’s 
terra-cotta reliefs. One of these represents St. Peter paying 
the Tribute-money, and another is the Massacre of the Innocents. 
There is also a great variety of fine art pottery in Doulton and 
other ware, all manufactured and painted by the firm’s artists. 


The interior of the pavilion is furnished sumptuously, and 
there again Doulton ware or other productions of the firm are 
used with good effect. 

At the further end of the nave a trophy has been erected to 
represent Liverpool. Framed in wood, bales of cotton, 
American hams, Indian corn, flour, cocoa, sugar, and many 
other items in foreign and colonial produce are brought into 
requisition and somewhat artistically arranged, to give an idea 
of the many parts of the world laid under contribution to help 
to feed the people of these islands and whose products are 
brought to the banks of the Mersey. . 

There are innumerable things here to interest the architect, 
not only as regards building materials, decorative articles, 
furniture, and indoor appliances. There is also a pleasing section 
from the Isle of Man, including portraits of the House of Keys 
and the Legislative Council, and other quaint specimens of 
architecture and ancient relics. 

Akin to the art productions of the Messrs. Doulton are the 
ceramic, mosaics and art tiles of Messrs. CRAVEN, DUNNILL & 
Co. (Limited), Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, who at No. 
1,129 have a small but meritorious exhibit, comprising tiles of 
all descriptions and mosaics. In house decoration a charming 
dado is shown, and there is a fire-place opening completely 
tiled and ready to receive a dog grate. It is needless to say 
that every article on this stand is executed and finished in the 
best style. 

Messrs. T. CORDINGLEY & SONS, Thorncliffe Road, Brad- 
ford, at 625, exhibit a variety of specimens of their patent 
“parianetic,” a kind of fibrous plaster which has claimed our 
attention on previous occasions. It is adapted to all the pur- 
poses fibrous plaster or carton-pierre is applied to, and a fine 
face or finish can be obtained froin it. There are some very 
elegant designs shown both for ceilings, cornices, friezes, &c., 
besides busts and full-sized figures suitable for gas, &c., a not- 
able feature being a large panel in pure white in the Renais- 
sance style. Specimens are also shown of the firm’s concrete 
granite flooring, a species of artificial stone that has attained 
much popularity in the northern counties. 

Mr. GEORGE JENNINGS, at 730, contributes a general collec- 
tion of his well-known specialities in sanitary fittings and 
building appliances, to which we have so many times called 
attention. They include his combination baths and improved 
fittings, &c. The warming and ventilating arrangements by 
means of his patent stove is also exhibited, and there is in 
addition shown the patent electric communications patented 
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some time since by the firm, of which a detailed account has 
been given in these pages. Mr. Jennings’s system simplifies the 
mode of communication materially, and presents a reliable 
security against fire or burglars. at 

Messrs. STONE BrRos., of Bath, are exhibiting several 
wrought specimens of Bath stone at the Liverpool International 
Exhibition, such as an elaborate pier with carved cap in 
Corsham Down stone, showing how admirably this stone is 
suited for ornamental work ; a nave-pier of plainer character, 
but of great strength in corngrit; a truss in Farleigh Down ; 
cornices in Stoke Ground and Box Ground; also window 
tracery, and a finely-worked panel in Corsham Down, &c. 


FORTH BRIDGE RAILWAY. 


THE following is the twelfth quarterly report of inspection by 
Major-General Hutchinson, k.E., and Major Marindin, R.E., of 
the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
the river Forth :— 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
1 Whitehall, London, S.W.: March 31, 1886. 

Sir,—We have the honour to report, for the information of 
the Board of Trade, that, in compliance with the instructions 

- contained in the order of October 26, 1882 (R. ¥0,334), and in 
accordance with the provisions of the Forth Bridge Railway 
Act of 1882, we have made our twelfth quarterly inspection of 
the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
the river Forth at Queensferry. 

This inspection has been made later than it would otherwise 
have been in consequence of the snowstorm at the beginning of 
this month, by which storm we were prevented from reaching 
Queensferry at the proper time. 

The works have made fair progress since our last inspection 
at the end of November, though outdoor work has, of course, 
been much impeded by the severity of the weather. The follow- 
ing short description shows the works executed since the last 
report, and their state at the present time :— 


TEMPORARY WORKS. 


At South Queensferry.—The staging has been extended to 
the west between viaduct piers Nos. 4 and 5, and between 
No. 9 and the south cantilever pier, to facilitate the supply of 


Nil 
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materials for continuing the raising of the piers as the girder. 
are lifted. ere te 

At Inch Garvie.—A flashing light for facilitating navigatior 
has been fixed, and is working in accordance with the recom- 
pee of the Harbour Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

At North Queensferry.—Additional staging has been con- 
structed to support the bottom member of the cantilever during 
erection. . 

The additions to the plant and machinery include a plate: 
furnace, hydraulic bending and other presses, drilling machines, 
punching and sheering machines, pumps, cranes, rivetters, sur- 
facing machine for bed-plates, hydraulic accumulator, and 
“lucigens” with air compressors for lighting the works with oil- 


PERMANENT WORKS. 

At South Queensferry.—The south-east, south-west, and 
north-east piers are now practically complete. The tilted 
caisson for the north-west pier was sunk to its final position, 
76 feet below ‘mean tide level, and the air chamber filled with 
concrete on February 11; the concreting and brick lining on 
the main body of the pier have been completed, and the 
masonry is now executed to 8 feet below the mean tide level. 

At Inch Garvie.—The four main piers are practically com- 
plete, and a considerable length of the main horizontal stee} 
tubes between the piers is in position. 

At North Queensferry.—The main horizontal steel tubes. 
and most of the diagonal bracing between them are in position, 
and the skew-backs on the northern piers, with the lower 
portions of the vertical columns and struts forming junctions. 
therewith, are bolted up in position, ready for rivetting. Both 
upper bed-plates on the southern piers have been rivetted up, 
and some of the lower portions of the skew-backs connected to- 
them. The masonry on the viaduct piers has been continued 
during favourable weather, and the girders have been raised 
about 24 feet. 

GENERAL. 

Masonry and Concrete.—Up to the present date 304,953 
cubic feet of granite have been delivered, and about 269,090 
cubic feet set. About 98,700 cubic yards of rubble masonry 
and concrete work, requiring the use of 16,200 tons of cement, 
have been executed. 

Steel Work.—The four skew-backs for the North Queens- 
ferry piers are in course of erection. The skew-backs for the 
two South Queensferry south piers are put together in the yard, 
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and the remaining two for South Queensferry and the four for 
Inch Garvie are all well advanced. 

Including the horizontal tubes for North Queensferry and 
Inch Garvie now being erected, 2,500 lineal feet of tubes 
12 feet in diameter, and 2,900 lineal feet of tubes 8 feet in 
diameter, have been fitted and drilled. Of the lattice girders, 
tension members, and bracing girders, about 5,800 lineal feet 
are ready for erection, and the top junctions are well advanced. 
About 20,970 tons of steel have been delivered. 

The average number of men employed on the works during 
the last quarter has been about 2,000. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements that the works 
are being pushed on with energy, and that, considering the 
severe character of the winter, fair progress has been made 
since our last report. It is satisfactory to be able to record that 
the difficulties connected with the foundations of some of the 
piers have now all been successfully overcome, and that, so far 
as we are able to judge, these foundations will be fully equal to 
the enormous pressures they will have to sustain. 

In bending the steel plates great care has to be exercised to 
insure that the quality of the steel is not impaired by the pro- 
cesses to which the plates have to be submitted. This is 
naturally a most important matter, and one requiring the 
constant supervision of a skilled and responsible person, and 
such supervision is, we are informed, maintained.—We 
have, &c., 

C. S. HUTCHINSON, Major-General, R.E. 
F. A. MARINDIN, Major. 
The Assistant Secretary, Railway Department, 
Board of Trade. 


COMPRESSED AIR POWER IN BIRMINGHAM. 


AFTER many efforts to launch the Birmingham Compressed 
Air Power Company, an amount of capital has been provided 
for, says the Birmingham Post, which is more than sufficient to 
meet the demands of the local Act of Parliament, and contracts 
were entered into just before Easter for the completion of such 
buildings, machinery, and mains as are required for the pro- 
vision of 6,000 indicated horse-power. The works for this 
purpose will comprise the laying of about eight miles of the 
larger mains, so that any future extensions in the mains will be 
in the nature of an elaboration of the network. Applications 
for nearly 4,000 horse-power have been already received by the 
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company, and that total being really little less than equivalent 
to the nominal producing power of the works, it may be said 
that future applicants will have to await the extensions contem- 
plated. The contracts provide for the completion of the work 
to which they relate by May 31, 1887; but a vigorous effort is 
to be made to complete a portion of it for the visit of the 
British Association. Mr. Sturgeon, the chief engineer, has been 
asked to read a paper on the system before one of the sections ; 
and since the Birmingham project is the first of its kind the 
paper and the inspection of the works will be a highly inte- 
resting feature of the Association’s visit. 

The first set of works will be erected on a triangular site 
near to Garrison Lane, lying between the Midland Railway 
Company’s line and the Birmingham and Warwick Canal, and 
approached by way of Artillery Street. The engineers have 
laid out this piece of ground for the erection of works capable 
of furnishing 15,000 indicated horse-power, but only a 
section of the works will be undertaken at present. The 
compressing engines will be in six sets, each set answerable 
for 1,000 horse-power. They will be vertical beam-engines, of 
the type known as triple-expansion compound condensing 
engines, and will actuate directly six single-acting air-cylinders. 
Each set of engines and air-cylinders will be capable of deliver- 
ing 2,000 cubic feet of air per minute, at 45 lbs. pressure. The 
engines, for economy of space, will be built above the boilers, 
which are to be on the water-tube princip‘e, and very similar to- 
the boilers at the Whitacre Waterworks. They will work at 
an initial steam pressure of 160 lbs. to the square inch, and will 
be fired by gas, generated in twelve of Wilson’s patent gas- 
producers. Of these boilers there will be nineteen, the advan- 
tage of this large sub-division being that the risk of stoppages 
or a failure of supply is minimised. The use of gas has been 
determined upon with a view to insure perfect combustion and 
an absolute prevention of smoke; that of triple-expansion 
engines with the purpose of insuring a very high economy. 
The compressed-air mains will pass directly from the works 
into Artillery Street, being at this point 2 feet diameter, and 
will thence branch out into the principal streets, diminishing im 
size as they advance. They will be of wrought iron, laid in. 
permanent concrete troughs, and so arranged as to be easily 
accessible for examination and repair. Notwithstanding: 
that experience has shown the risk of leakage and of 
damage to the mains to be exceedingly small, complete 
precautions have been taken against any general stoppage 
of the air supply being caused by the breakage of a 
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main in some part of the system. Automatic valves will 
be placed at certain intervals, constructed so that two of 
them will close as soon as.a breakage occurs, and isolate the 
broken piece of main from the rest of the system. Meanwhile 
the flow of air in the surrounding network will not be interfered 
with, and the inconvenience to users will be narrowly localised. 
The air is to be supplied to consumers by meter, of a pattern 
designed to register the volume of air passing through it in 
accordance with its value in terms of pressure. By means of 
an electric signalling apparatus, the registerings of the various 
meters will be repeated in units of 1,000 cubic feet upon a main 
dial at the central office. Inspecting this dial the manager at 
the end of each day will be able to read off the total volume of 
air received by consumers ; and by comparing that total with 
the volume recorded as delivered by the engines, he will see 
whether there be any loss by leakage. Such leakage might 
conceivably occur without the fracture of a main; and if the 
amount be considered serious the manager will send his 
Inspectors out to trace the source of the leakage. Thus no 
robbery, misuse, or waste of the supply could continue for more 
than a single day without being detected and checked. It has 
been suggested that an interesting and very useful development 
of the project is possible if the air-power be applied to the pro- 
duction of electricity for use in private houses, shops, and else- 
where. The advantages of such an-application of it are so 
manifest as to render it likely that they will be largely tested. 
Chief among them is the fact that a householder will be able to 
obtain his electric light from an apparatus scarcely larger than a 
gas-meter. He will be at liberty, moreover, to select the particular 
form of dynamo and light which he deems best, and to avail him- 
self of the frequent improvements which scientific research intro- 
duces. It is questionable if this latter advantage would be so 
certain under a system by which electric force was centrally 
generated and then distributed to users ; for it is probable that 
any, company which might undertake the generation and 
distribution of electricity would compel the adoption by con- 
sumers of its own appliances. That the Compressed Air 
Power Company will have the necessary motive power for 
this development seems perfectly possible, although it is 
a development which was not contemplated when the Act 
of Parliament was obtained. At the close of the day, when 
factory work ceases, a vast amount of power will be set at 
liberty, and may be made available for lighting purposes. The 
promoters claim, moreover, that they would be able to 
generate electric force at a much lower rate of charge than 


an electric lighting company could do, since such a company 
must rely for its profits on a few hours of darkness only, 
whereas its establishment charges, &c., are being neutralised 
all the day by a company which supply motive power for 
machinery as well. It may be of interest to add that Leeds 
has lately agreed to a bill for a similar laying down of 
compressed air machinery and mains ona scale so large as to 
embrace almost the entire borough. The bill is being 
promoted by the same company which is at work in 
Birmingham. Mr. Sturgeon, the chief engineer, has for his 
colleague in Leeds Mr. Arnold Lupton, C.E.; whilst Mr. 
Henry Robinson, C.E., of Westminster, is the consulting 
engineer retained in connection with both schemes. 


THE LIFTS ON THE MERSEY RAILWAY. 


PAPERS on the Mersey Railway were read at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Francis Fox, in 
the course of his general description, referred to the lifts which 
had been designed and manufactured by Messrs. Easton & 
Anderson, MM. Inst. C.E., and which were, it was believed, the 
largest yet constructed for passenger purposes. After careful 
consideration of different proposals, it: was decided that, to 
secure safety, a direct-acting ram, working at a comparatively 
low pressure, should be adopted. This necessitated the sink- 
ing of wells for the reception of the cylinders into the red sand- 
stone rock; and, as time was of great importance, it was 
decided to place the work at James Street, Liverpool, in the 
hands of Messrs. Mather & Platt, of Salford, whilst Messrs. 
Timmins, of Runcorn, undertook the sinking of those at 
Hamilton Square Station, Birkenhead. 

In both stations there were three lifts, each arranged to 
accommodate one hundred passengers at a time. The time 
occupied on the vertical journey was about forty-five seconds, 
so that a train-load of three hundred passengers could be 
brought from platform level to the surface in one minute. The 
lift consisted of a room or cage, 20 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 
8 feet to 10 feet high, with seats on each side, and was fitted 
with handsome panelled sides of teak and American ash, and 
with a lantern roof surrounded by mirrors, with a central 
gas-lamp. 

The lifts were severely tested by General Hutchinson, of 
the Board of Trade, on December 29, with loads equal to 
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about one hundred and forty passengers concentrated on one 
side of the cage, and they stood these tests most satisfactorily. 

Mr. W. E. Rich in his special description stated that the 
lifts at James Street had a stroke of 76°6 feet, and those at 
Hamilton Street a stroke of 87°7 feet, and there was 50 per 
cent. more engine power at the former station ; but in other 
respects a description of the arrangements at James Street 
would suffice. 

Each lift was of the direct-acting ram type, and was con- 
tained in a rectangular shaft 21 feet long, 19 feet wide, partly 
excavated out of the solid red sandstone rock, which stood well 
without lining, and partly enclosed in walls of brick in cement. 
This shaft descended to 8 feet below the lower hall floor, and a 
central boring 40 inches in internal diameter was carried down 
75 feet further. 

The cylinders which enclosed the ram were suspended in 
this boring from a large bell flange on the top length. They 
were 21 inches in internal diameter, and were fitted with a hat- 
shaped leather at the top end for making the joint round the 
ram. 
The ram was 18 inches in diameter and }-inch thick, and 

was constructed of mild steel lap-welded tubes in lengths of 
about 11 feet 6 inches, connected together with internal screwed 
ferrules 6 inches long and 153 inches in internal diameter. For 
* extra security wrought-iron rods 13 inch in diameter were 
carried up the centre of the ram, which at its top end entered 
the boss of a large forged steel cross, and was secured to it by 
the above rods and turned bolts. The cross was 11 feet long 
and 9g feet 6 inches. wide, and was forged by Messrs. Clay, 
Inman & Co. from a single steel ingot. The ends of the arms 
were rivetted to girders, which were laid transversely beneath 
the lift cage, and extended beyond its sides to enable the 
counterweight chains to be attached at their outer ends. The 
ascending room, or cage, was a handsomely panelled wooden 
structure 19 feet 6 inches long and 16 feet 6 inches wide and 
8 feet to 10 feet high, measured on the inside, with seats for 
treity-four passengers at the sides, and a large gas lamp in 
* the centre of the roof. It was founded on pitch-pine floor-joists 
10} inches deep, which were strapped down to the iron girders 
above mentioned with iron stirrups. It was guided by four 
cast-iron V-guide brackets, bolted to the ends of the cage 
girders, and bearing against four steel guide-rails of a special 
section, which were fixed to the side walls of the lift-space. 


Four similar rails guided the counterweights, which were sus- | 


pended by 12-inch chains, which. passed over pulleys at the top 


of the lift space, and at their other ends were attached to the 
extremities of the cage-girders. Two chains 7 inches apart 
were attached to each weight, and thus relieved the ram of trans- 
verse strain, if the load was concentrated near the front or the 
back of the cage. The lift starting-valve was a gun-metal slide, 
working over V-shaped ports, and was actuated by hemp hand 
ropes with wire cores, which passed through the cage on either side 
of the doorway, with stops on onerope for automatically closing the 
valve when the cage reached the top or the bottom floor. The 
lifts were worked by water at a low pressure from a 10,000- 
gallon circular wrought-iron tank, contained in a tower with its 
bottom at about 111 feet above the street level. The water was 
discharged during the down stroke into a waste tank of similar 
capacity with its bottom at 10 feet above the lower hall floor. 


_The net effective fall was thus 176°5 feet, or 76:4 lbs. per square 


inch. ‘The engine-room floor was 27 feet above the lower hall, 
and contained three steel marine-boilers and three pairs of 
high-pressure duplex pumping-engines, each capable of raising 
500 gallons per minute. 

There were three 7-inch mains from the tank to the several 
lifts, and these were connected to one another and to the several 
pumping mains in the engine-room, so that normally all would 
be open to one another ; the pumps would automatically keep 
the top tank full by ball cocks and self-acting valves under it, 
and when a lift was working, it would be supplied both from the 
tank and from the pumps simultaneously. At the same time, 
the tank or any lift, pumping-engine, or main pipe, could 
be shut off without stopping any other part of the system. 
The steam stop-valves on the pumping-engines were left wide 
open from morning to night, and their speed was entirely 
regulated by the ball valves in the top tank, and the starting- 
valves on the lifts. When the tank was full and the lifts were 
quiescent, the engines stopped dead, but they started again at 
full speed directly any lift-valve was opened. 

Up to the present moment the lifts at James Street had been 
worked direct from the pumps alone, as the tower for receiving 
the tank was not yet erected. The accumulator power in the 
top tank was equal to twelve journeys, and the top and bottom 
tanks, being of equal size, there was practically no waste of the 
water, which, getting greasy, economised lubricants and made 
the starting-valves work easily. The internal cage-door area 
was 322 square feet, or 3'2 square feet per passenger. A dense 
London crowd occupied 1 square foot per head. The total cost 
of the six lifts with their attendant machinery was abou; 
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NAME. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hote 
adjoining the General Station. Mr. R. Morison, Secretary 
Perth. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 100/752, and 5o/. Mr. C. Me 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — May 21.—For Building Business Pre- 
mises. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny and 
Newport. 

ABERGAVENNY.—May 22.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Penishaplwydd Farmhouse, Pandy. Mr. Edwin Foster, 
Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 

ABERLOUR.—May 21.—For Works in connection with 
Sewerage, Supplying and Laying Spigot and Faucet Fireclay 
Pipes, Stone Drain, Flushing Chambers, &c. Messrs. MacBeg 
& Gordon, C.E., Elgin. 

ALNWICK.—May 24.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Banking Premises. Mr. G. Reavell, junr., Architect, Alnwick. 

BARNET.—June 2.—For Building Small Houses. Messrs. 
W. & F. Houghton, Surveyors, 6 New Broad Street, E.C. 

BEGELLY.—May 25.--For Restoring, Reseating, and Reroof- 
ing Parish Church. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Borough 
Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

BEN RHYDDING.—May 24.—For Building Two Houses. 
Mr. S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BERKELEY.—June 2.—For Erection of Farm Buildings, &c 
Mr. J. Peter, Estate Offices, Berkeley. 

BRADFORD.—May 26 —For Building Factory, Warehouse, 
and Stables for the Bradford Coffee Tavern Company. Mr. 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 22.——For Outbuildings and Additions to 
House, Daisy Hill. Messrs. W. C. Atkinson & Son, Archi- 
tects, 48 Marlborough Street, Bradford, 


ADDRESS, 


BROMLEY.—May 24.—For Building first portion of Church 
of St. Luke. Messrs. Sandall, Corderoy & Selby, 19 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

BROUGHTON.—May 31.—For Building Dwelling-house, with 
Shop, Bakehouse, Slaughter-house, Stabling, Van Shed, &c. 
Mr. F. Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 

BURGHEAD.—May 29.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Shop. Mr. A. Taylor, Burghead, N.B. 

CapoxToN.—For Building Hotel. Messrs. 
Thomas, Architects, St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CANTERBURY.—May 27.—-For Pulling Down Two Houses 
and Building Two Shops and Dwelling-houses, Mroelp tr 
Hall, Architect, 4 St. Mary’s Street, Canterbury. 

CARDIFF. — May 28.— For Erection of Grand Stand, 
Shedding, &c., for the Glamorganshire Agricultural Society. 
Mr. D: T. Alexander, 5 High Street, Cardiff. 

CarpiFF—For Building Hotel, Two Dwelling-houses, and 
Shops at Spotlands. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, 
Architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
and Newport, Mon. 

COLCHESTER.—May 31.—For Altering Entrance to Ceme- 
tery and Erecting Gates. Mr. J. F. Goodey, Architect, 
Colchester. 

CULTER.—May 21.—For Building Public Hall. 
Rust, jun., Architect, 4 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

DEvVIzEs.—June 1.—For Construction of Sewage Tanks, 
Drying Floors, Drying-machine House, Soa Mri}. As Kidd, 
Westminster Buildings, Wrexham. 

FERNDALE.— May 24.—For Building Villa. 
Surveyor, Ferndale. 

GLascow.—May 22.—For Additions to the Bazaar, Candle- 
riggs. The City Architect, 74 Hutcheson Street, Glasgow. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—June 1.—For Erection of House 
and Farm Buildings. Messrs. C. H. Marriott & Son, Sur- 
veyors, West Park Street, Dewsbury, 

GREAT HaRwoop.—May 29.—For Cemetery Chapels, 
Roads, &c., Wrought-Iron Palisading and Gates. Mr. A. W. R. 
Simpson, Architect, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—June 1.—For Building Chapel, Caister, 
Mr. Sidney Rivett, Architect, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 

HEIGHAM, NoRWICH.—May 29.—For Building Church of 
or Thomas. Mr. Ewan Christian, Architect, 84 Whitehall 
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HENSINGHAM.—May 28.—For Building Two Villas. 
J. Navin, Springfield, Hensingham, near Whitehaven. 
HEREFORD.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr, W. W. 
Robinson, Architect, 21 King Street, Hereford. 
HorTON.—May 24.—For Additions to House, 
Robinson, Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 
HutTtTon.—For Additions to Farm Buildings. 
ley, Architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 
KENSINGTON.—May 27.—For Erection of Building to ac- 


Mr. 


WER eS, 


Mr. J. Bint- 


WANSTEAD.—June 10.—For Building School. Messrs, 
oe & Walters, Architects, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
WHITBY.—June 3.—For Building Temperance Hall. 
R. Lennard, Architect, 5 North Terrace, Whitby. 
WIDNES.—June 1.—For Building Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pital. Mr. Higginson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Widnes. ; 
WITHINGTON.—June 4.—For Building Workshops and 
Dormitories to the Chorlton Workhouse. 
Littlewoods, Architects, Manchester. 


Mr. 


Messrs. Mangnall & | 


commodate Male Staff of the Infirmary, for the Guardians, Bs 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston,.Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


KETTERING.—May 31.—For Erection of Buildings for the 


Gas Company, Supply of Purifiers, &c., Iron Roof, Girders, &c. TENDERS. ee 
Mr. J. Eunson, C.E., Northampton. AB oee 
Kinc’s LYNN.—May 31.—For Building Dwelling-house and : 


For Additions to King Street Public School, Aberdeen. Messrs, 
ELLIs & WILSON, Architects, Bridge Street, Aberdeen, 
Quantities by the Architects. 


Shop. Mr. D. Clack, Surveyor, South Gates, Lynn. 


LEICESTER.—May 21.—For Additions to Infirmary. Mr. 
W. B. Smith, Architect, Friar Lane, Leicester. 


Thos. Grant, mason . : : « £1304 gs 0 
LYNN.—June 5 —For Additions to Elmer Lodge. Mr. E. J. D. Macandrew & Co., carpente i x 932 0.0 
Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. Marson & Findley, plasterer i : S 267 10 O 
MOsBOROUGH.—For Building Church. Mr. G. E. Statham, A. Gunn, plumber and gasfitter ao BOO 
Architect, Town Club Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. Robert Tindall, heating engineer — a CAL Re tO 
NORLAND.—June 2.—For Building Barn, Mistal, Stable, J. Mason & Sons, painter and glazier Ga 5.0 
&c. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Geo. Davidson, slater ooo S 
Raat Total L3 O12 I $ ar 
PADDINGTON.—May 24.—For Taking Down and Rebuild- * Ad) 
ing Cemetery Wall (288 feet) and Ronee to Buildings. Mr. TM PH re 


For New Roof to Lodge, Castle Grounds, Abergavenny. Mr. 


H. Cecil, Clerk to the Burial Board, Vestry Hall, Harrow J. HAIGH, Surveyor. 


Road, W. 


POoLE.—June 1.—For Swimming and other Baths. Mr. Hacer abeeeveony eee | Ade Ss 
J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, King Street, Poole, ; Pavia & Perce Abergavenny : : ; ae Ee “G 
RASTRICK.—May 31.—For Alterations to Premises and E STEPHENS, Abergavenny (accepted) ; AoE cst (3 ek) 
Building Co-operative Store. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, Apehiteeve eg iiaie 6 : : : . 35 0 0 
11 Church Street, Brighouse. donee 
fs even 100 ah SANS, eae aia tees For Building Hotel, Abergwynfi. Mr. H. FRANCIS CLARKE, 
SHOEBURY.—May 27.—For School and Boundary Walls. Architect, Briton Ferry. : 6 
Mr. W. J. Wood, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. Wm. Francis, Pontycymmer . . £1,677 0. oO 
SLEAFORD.—May 26.—For Building Villa. Mr. J. R.| John Davies, Aberavan) . . . .  . pie an 
Benstead, Architect, Sleaford. are ene Lae hence: : . ’ : . - 2 a a 
SOWERBY BRIDGE.—May 28,.—For Building Drying House, illiam John, Briton Ferry . . . « 149 
Tentering Room, Stable, Mistal, &c. Messrs. Horsfall & Wil- Abraham George, Neath . . . , <; eae ea aie 
liams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. J. & S. Rees, Aberavan (accepted) .  .  s Ce 


1,350 


R. ADAMS, 


i7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the a7 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


TRI Ta ee BT i\t 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS (peataairen==ee=eremetre |. 


NUOVO YALA We 
MIUNUSLTL {OTL TOOL 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of mora] and statute law ig 
removed, 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
ha NN" appointed. Such firmsare invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
R ST at once, as it is desirable to complete the listas soon as possible, 
MLL YIN WT The present representatives are :— 


Hancock, Pilton Street. 

» W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Oo,, Kensington Street, 


i! 


ih 
Ai Ati citi 


TTT A 


WSR 


ee eee ee ee ee 


=e errs er ee 


Barnstaple . inte 


Belfast and 10 miles round ° 
Bournemouth and10milesround . 
Brighton and 8 miles round a 
Bristol and 20 miles round, 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 


Hastings . aes ate + « Taylor Bros., Builders. 

Hereford and 5 miles round ¢ . ©. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

lifracombe . . : W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

Leeds and 5 milesround , . John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Liverpool . $ ° ° j . Hvyan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


and 


Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dubiin «24 20 miles round 
Simdee ana 3¢ miles round 
Edinburgh . : : 5 
Hxeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 


- Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
» J.& W. Beckett, 28 South King Street, 
- Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


Ludlow and Leominster . ‘ 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round 
Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round . 
Torquay and 5, miles round onan 


. 
ry 
° ° 
* 


. Wie Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
- Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills,outhampton. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association: 


©. W. Watson, Union Streot, 
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BATLEY. BATLEY—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Central Stores, Batley, for Plasterers. 
the Batley Co-operative Society, Limited, Mr. J, T. Law, William Parker, Heckmondwike . ° ot La OO 
Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. Josiah Oates & Son, Dewsbury . 8 Oo 
Masons. METCALFE & LOCKWOOD, Staincliffe (accepted) . SO 
C. Robinson, Batley . ; , ‘ i . £245 0 0 Samuel Crawshaw, Batley , . ¢ ; : 3. 0--O 
S. S. Baines, Batley . ’ ; ; ‘ . 230 00 Grange & Cookson, Heckmondwike . glass 7 10 oO 
J. & B. Farrar, Birstall ‘ . . 230 0 o| James Broadbent, Dewsbury . ». +. +6 7 5 0 
Chas. Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthory 64a tBSZA\iTOF :O : 

Hart & Brier, Dewsbury . . 4 7 : ae oO A iemutiallc pee eee 6 
Joseph Lake, Batley . é 7 ? ; 5 MOODS O40 BI KB Ber a : : 5 ay ie 
Chas. Goodall, Batley . 4 ; ; : Boy O20 7 eee t Det sl Cc O 1 33 ct 
George Ketson, Batley-Carr é é ‘ uipedo.. 0 S Cy NAR ACE ompany, pens wie 208m 8 

amuel Crawshaw, Batley . : “ 3 nae?” Bey <O 
oe ee we ; ‘ ; EJ 1Om pe OF tO H. J. & J. Best, Dewsbury 29 16 2 
Sere ropes valley, i : E pet O2 031.0 Grange & Cookson, Heckmondwi rike ; 2 rs 
: Wri -O 
oiners. Oswald Lister Horsforth 26 6 
John Banks, Batley — . ; . ; ‘ hh tuk pe O James Broadbent, Dewsbury 21 + oO 
David Dear, Batley-Carr . ; : : ae L4G 100 Josiah Oates & Son, Dewsbury . & SA Sn IO 
Kaye & Scates, Batley : : ‘ ; rg tae Oy: O METCALFE & LOCKWOOD, Staincliffe (accepted ) ih ATO tie! 0 
John E. Greenwood, Dewsbury . 3 ‘ MAES teh Che, O 
myanainy.North, Batley,"* . °° FS 29-10 o Slaters. 
E. H. Shaw, Mirfield . ; : : ee elton 0 Edwin Thornton, Shipley 25,12 Oy. 0 
J. Akeroyd & Son, Birstall . : : : P2420 19 0 Pickles Bros., Leeds 20. 14 -O 
Lyles & Smith, Batley-Carr . 5 3 Fea z oi nue O W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury 20: GO 
Edwin Foyard, Carlinghow . : : : LEO iO George Hargreaves, Dewsbury : 25..,.0r O 
Henry Brooke, Batley . J : : 3 Mm 1207 0% 0 Jonas M. Thornton, Heckmondwike . ‘ 2311070 
G. J. Turver, Dewsbury : : é igo: O2'o GEORGE FAWCETT, Dewsbury (accepied) . 225 TSO 
Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury : : LuAZGE.O 0 
George Elliott, Hanging-Heaton t ; 1 12047, O Tronfounders. 
Horsnell & Heald, Ossett.  ..  .-.  . 115 0 0| R. Bradley & Co, Wakefield . - + + 75 9 0 
W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett eae. fogin'd, -o.| William" Teall, Wakefield fo Sor . Ts 214 0 
W. E. BROOK, Ossett (accepted). ~. .  . 106 0 0 pots & Parsons, Saal Be econ aia. eS I0 0 
or, arrison ammon akefie : : : 710 O 
ae Plumbers and Glaziers. Samuel Waterhouse Batley- Carr : ; 5 COO O 
Joseph Firth, Batley . ‘ ; ‘ : +e nsatr Geo Ee Haj Wee Get ewss est 
R. Saxton, Batley ; grea (6 J. E. Hainswort o., Dewsbury . : ra tye as 
John F With. Birstall rane Oswald Lister, Horsforth . | : : Bo hed  k  RR8 
. i é ‘ : ‘ 4 = ey Be Arthur J. Askham, Batley-Carr . ‘ ; Deru O 
John H. Senior, Batley : . - ‘ EERCY OR oie: B ° Ss Batl od ; 
W. Balmforth, Batley . y . F : rags 10 +0 J. BacsHaw & Son,’ Batley (accep ed) ‘ ay Agyeage” 
Yo W. Jessop, Batley . : ‘ : i aye. 19°40 SERS eT 2 se 

oshua Snowden, Ossett. : j ; Mee 3D O040 
James Wright, Batley-Carr . 4 ; uacnlen ae THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), cee ar 
James Walshaw, Batley. ; ; : , 920 14°50 (4 BATE Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on 
John Brooke, Heckinondwike } ; + 483 o | STONE. Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application, 
WALTER WALKER, Batley (accepted) . : reir tne We ee LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 

PROVISIONALLY PROTHCTED. Avoids all Spies te: 


FIRTH S 
Improved Disconnecting Trap, 


FOR FALL PIPES, &c. 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT, AND DURABLE. 
EASILY CLEANED OUT. 
VENTILATES ALL FALL PIPES. 
ORNAMENTAL APPEARANCE ABOVE 


THE GROUND. 
PRICE 10/6 EACH COMPLETE. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO Prawn. 


- GRACE & FIRTH, Wakefield, Yorks. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


very other descripti 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &¢,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWiIn LUMBY, Son, « WwoonD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS: 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
Burr from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
RA ASIN Chen A Look Uke bul) COUN 4g Yd, 


> JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, EC. 
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BIRKENHEAD. 


For Furniture for the New Town Hall, Birkenhead, from Draw- 
ings by the Architects, Messrs. C. O. ELLISON & SON, 


BENDISH. 
For the Erection of a Residence at Bendish, Herts, for Mr, 


R. Hill Archer. 


Mr. J. R. BRown, Architect, Luton. 


Liverpool. Slough Bros., Luton . Li 445 0 0 
Desks and Dais. Desks and Dais. Neville Bros. Luton . 1,435 9 O 
American Walnut. Pitch Pine. W. Dunham, Luton C 1,385 0 O 
Pryce & Paterson £1,270 15 9 £1,227 1 3 Rance Bros., Luton skis 19374. .0;;"0 
Watts & Co. 1,202.15. ,6 1,186 4 6 Willis & Goldhawk, Kimpton, Herts. 1,300 0 O 
S. Cutter I,17I 10 0 1,168 17 oO Willmott & Sons, Hitchin 1,299 0 O 
Brown Bros. 1,125 0 0 Be hk BOURNEMOUTH 
on Aas : eae a é ee i ° For Making Roads, &c., Canford Cliff Estate, West Bourne- 
Kinch & Co. 1,047 6 6 1,010 16 6 mouth, for the Proprietors. Messrs. KEMP-WELCH & 
Legge, Son & Co. 1,021 0 O 1,050 0 O PINDER, Surveyors, Bournemouth. 
Blain & Son. ‘ 1,027 90 0 1,047 90 O Roads. ee ne 
Rendal, Milne & Co. 1,008 0 oO 988 © O| W.Neave & Son, London . £1,906 0 o LF8 0 
J. Gamlin . 996 I5 oO 991 15 O| J, Kingswell, Colbourne. 1,741 01.0 2 0 0 
Foster & Cooper . 994 15 oO 960 0 oO T. Small & Sons, Wandsworth 1,449 0 0 APD USE 0) 
Lamont & Son 990 10 9 966 0 oO Beadle Bros., Erith 1,249 -Onn@ oe TO 
Marris & Norton. . 969 9 0 938 0 oO S. Minty, Bournemouth . 1,070. 43700) 5 0 O 
A. A. Gass . : . . 953 8 o oo Brake ANS T. B. Hayter, Landport.. »° 1,003; sGuaaas TE E4-"20 
Garnett & Sons » 94. y Q5.0 gto IO oO Candy & Lock, Bournemouth 935 16 4 2.4520 
Gillow & Co. 935 16 oO 907 16 oO Saunders & White, Bourne- 
Turner, Son & Walker 909 2 6 895 0 o| mouth . OO ee 4.00 
N. & F. Dutton . 889 18 6 889 18 6 GEO. TROKE, Bournemouth 
Larmuth Bros. stead pbteh a6 866 0 o (accepted) 708 Fags 211.16 
* 
WARING & ss) T3O LD PbO. 8 1 ae AAdiions: tO Premises, Albert Colonnade, for Messrs. 
Accepted for American walnut. Stevenson & Waters. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, Architect. 
BOOTLE. es Seas ool 
AO : : a 2 ; alden 380-0" 0 
For Building Fire Engine Station, for the Corporation, Bootle- Jenkins 376 OO 
cum-Linacre. Mr. WILLIAM H. BLAIR, Borough Sur- j ; 
veyor. Quantities by Mr. Owen Roberts, 7 Moorfields, Goran & HARDING (accepted) atk: oahu 
Liverpool. BRIGHOUSE. 


Brighouse. Messrs. 


Samuel Webster, Bootle , £1573 I0 oO 

George Woods & Son, Bootle . 1,520;°,0) 50 shop, at Woodvale Silk Mills, 

T. Bridge, jun., & Co., Bootle ‘ ‘ 1,496 O50 HEPWORTH & SON, Architects, Brighouse. 

Raffle & Campbell, Liverpool ‘ » 1,460 0 oO Accepted Tenders. 

Sinclair Bros., Bootle : i Ages BO T. Bottomley, Brighouse, mason, 

T. Spencer, Aintree . 1,396 0 oO T. Bottomley, Brighouse, carpenter and joiner. 
R. C. & R. I. Eskrigge, Seaforth 1{3403,,0) ‘0 W. Brooke, Brighouse, plumber and glazier. 
Walter Musker, Bootle L.33r. 0. 0 T. Hynes, Brighouse, plasterer. 

James Holme, Seaforth 1,930':0,.* 0 J. Smithies, Bradford, slater. 


BELL & BURNIL, 
cepted ) : 


Keble Road, Bootle > (ac 


= 
Go 
NN 
ul 
te) 
1@) 


W. Naylor, Brighouse, painter. 


Total amount, £581. 


For Dining-room, Kitchen, Stable, Carriage-house, and Work- 


G, 


NO.PUTTY,PAINT, 
WANG OROTHER 


J PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


LON JON & EDINBURGH TRON BUILDINGS C0. 


oe A SN SBS 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. 


OA 


Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 


Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
a 


BY 
RHEUMATISM ci 
CURED BY USING 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already effected remarkable eures and is most invigorating to the system, and 


MAGNETIC 


highly recommended 


IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Ofall Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C, 


PROSPECTUSES AND CERTIFIOATES. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & OCO.., 


11 


CLERKENWELL GREEN, 


LONDON, 


E.C. 


All kinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 


SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 


ij 


SS 
La 
a 
"i" 
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BRIGHOUSE— continued. CAERAU. 

For Building Mill at Brighouse, for Mr. S. H. Byrne. Mr, | For Diverting, &c., road from the Village to Caerau Parish 
JOHN LorD, jun., Architect, Brighouse. Quantities by the Church, for the Llandaff Highway Board. Mr. W. PRICE, 
Architect. Surveyor, 47 Westbourne Place, Cardiff. 

Tom Bottomley, Brighouse, mason. Pearson & Paul, Aberdare Junction uh 22a v5 esd 
Helliwell, Brighouse, carpenter. H, Osmond, Cardiff - 213 14 0 
J. Lawson, plumber and glazier. T. BEES, Ely (accepted ) 201 10 O 
J. Smithes, Rastrick, plasterer and slater. Surveyor’ s estimate . 200 90 O 
Marshall & Oldfield, painter. CARDIFF. 
C. Broughton & Co., ironfounder. For Conversion of Two Houses, Romilly Terrace, Cowbridge 
y. 


Road, Canton, into Shop Premises, for Mr. D. O. Davies. 


BROMLEY. Mr. J. HUTCHINS, Architect, 14 Southey Street, Roath, 

For Building Schoolkeeper’s House and Covered Playgrounds, Cardiff. Quantities supplied by the Architect: 

High Street, for the London School Board. G. Hodkinson, Cathays : . £593 11 0 
Cox. : . £798 249 C. Bird, Canton . - - ; ; : A GAOn (OUTS 
Jerrard . . : . . , 689 90 oO if Thomas, Canton +, é : ; : + | BAD EO) LO 
Norris & Duke . ‘ , i : : ie QOO.O 0 G. Griffith, Canton. ; ; ; ; ) B45.°0 10 
F. & F. J. Wood . . . . . . - 673 9 oO S. Franklin, Cathays . : : : F . 488 0 o 
Palmer: . : . . . . . 614 0 0 G. Beames, CardiieLs : : 537.0) wOReO 
Atherton & Latta . . . . . - 585 9 oO C. SMITHSON, Canton (accepted). ; F « GAS Ot 

BURTON LATIMER. COLCHESTER. 

For Building Baptist Sunday School, Burton Latimer. For Erection of Shops, &c., St. Nicholas Street, for Messrs. 
Sharman, “Kettering , : . é : £435 ome) F. W. Warmington & Co. Mr. JAMES F. GOODEY, 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering . 4 2 , 485) 50*0 Architect, Colchester. 

R. Marriott, Wellingborough. - ? = 300 co" © Kade. : f § 4 ; ; £1,400 Geo 
G. V. Henson, Kettering. ; ; 3 ease: OF tO W. Shead & Son : ; : : f R370 ano 
W.H. Henson, Finedon . : 3 : tO OO. Av Diss \i) é - : : : Foes) ie fie wn (2 Begs) 
Thos. Whitney, Burton ; 2 2 : wine S47 PLO LAG CaHi Oldridge . ; G : ; : 5 dagoOuweG:...O 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . é : : are SAO. FOL O F. Dupont. é ‘ ‘ : ( F > por a 
W. Stevens, Wellingborough : - ; ~~ 945° 70'"0 Geo. Dobson . i ‘ F ; : MG Kore: Nob Ys, 
Thos. Ball & Son, Burton . ; 2 - Se AgAtetO 45G Everett & Son . ‘ ‘ - . : HIsh74nLomo 
S. Manly, Kettering . : ; 535 uO 0 A. Chambers . - : 5 : tt core ONEO 
S, & A. LEwIs, Isham (accepted) - : OS ee, cs Rede) Gro. LEE (accepted ) . , : 1,095 0 oO 
BURY. - For Erection of Stables, &c., for Mr. a Prior. Mr. JAMES F. 

For Building Caretaker’s Lodge at Recreation Ground, Roch- 2 pater Architect, Colchester. RO 

7 . . . . . . . . CP Iya he. 

stant Road. Mr. J. CARTWRIGHT, Borough Engineer, G. Dobson ; 389 atid 
J. Byroon, Bury . gg . 357070. 0 » Lade : : . . : . 3 7 OweO 
T. & L. WILDE, Bury (accepted) te . PC £40 EGO Olanaige. silt Se) 333 4 2 

CARMARTHEN. Chambers . ; : : 4 : : 1.3 F5hy OO 

For Making Road to Station, for the Town Council. Leo Wardy. de ; : : : 366/507 .0 
T. Jones, Carmarthen . - : . £479 10 G. Lee. ; ; : ; 4 ; . 364.0 0 
W. Evans, Carmarthen (accepted Seren ale ae 4OO5 0 TO A. Diss (accepted ) : 2 $ d 3 ES SOM ake 


————— 


esis R. HOWARD, 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDER, 
HOT-WATER ENGINEER, 


+ DONCASTER. >] 


Conservatories, Plant Houses, Vineries, Peach, Stove, and 
Forcing Houses, strictly carried out in Details and Plans, all 
the newest improvements in Construction. and the best work- 

manship guaranteed. All the above houses heated with Hot- 
" water apparatus. Also Churches, Chapels, Schools, Halls, 
Private Residences, &c. Fixed complete in any part of the 
Kingdom by experienced workmen. [ESTABLISHED 1866. 


VOLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


 Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & C0., Designers and Manufacturers SPECIALITE : 


ART METAL WORKERS, | of all kinds of ART WORK DOOR FURNITURE 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Purposes, AND LOCKS, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 


LONDON. W.C in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 
F .C. 


cree ee 


Designs and Estimates supplied. 
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FLECKNEY. 
For Building Factory at Fleckney for Messrs. Rowley & Co., of 
Leicester. 

Branston, Kibworth . A . 4 
Kellett, Leicester. ; ‘ ; 
Clarke & Garratt - ; és : 
Hutchinson : - : - 3 
(Cfopeves . : é : 2 


Herbert inn : : : : - 
Gamble, Fleckne ; ; P : 
Elliott, Leicester. ) 4 : 
Bass . 4 . 
Jewsbury . : 
Mason, Kibworth . P : ; 
Duxbury, Leicester . ‘ F ‘ 
Gimson . ; ‘ ; 
Haycock, Great Glenn. ‘ ‘ 
STEVENS, Leicester (accepted) . 


~ 


Plumbing and Glazing. 


WHITMORE (accepled) .. i : 


LTronwork. 
JEYSE & POTTER (accepied) . : 


GREAT MARLOW. 


For proposed Alterations and Additions to House and Shop, 
High Street, Great Marlow, for Mr. Clark. 
BATTING, Architect, 5 Salisbury Street, W.C. Messrs. 
Theobald & Luetchford, Surveyors, 97’-Finsbury Pavement, 


DG, 
WALKER (accepled) . 


HALIFAX. 


For Pavilion and Grand Stand, for the Halifax Cricket and 
Football Club. Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Archi- 


tects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. 
A, Halstead & Son, joiner . : . 
J. B. Drake, mason . . . ° 


J. Naylor, plumber . : ‘ , 
A. Blackburn, plasterer 3 otha 
J. Berry, ironfounder . 2 Ney 

All of Halifax. 


HENDON. 


For the Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villa Residences 
at Finchley Lane, Hendon, for Mr. Charles Cooper. 


Mr. 


" et 31000. 10. VO G. H. LUETCHFORD, Architect, Hendon. Quantities sup- 
: ele a pale de Ero) plied by Messrs. Theobald & Luetchford, Surveyors, 97. 
eh aor. 10 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
5 91° 34309)110..,0 J. Roberts . 4 : . F A ; «LG 1)TOO" 0 |: 
: Behe Be ate Wit CRA) C. Groves . = A é : i é . KOOR 10-0 
. el IOS STOMA SO 
, CNS BOAN-OCFO 
1 ADEM AA | es LEAMINGTON. 
; - 3324 18 6] For Supplying and Laying Water-mains, with Sluice Valves, 
i Lh EAS NiO -/O Hydrants, and necessary Specials, and Making and Erect- 
: BN e20 Kons ing a Standpipe at Reservoirs. Mr. W. DE NORMANVILLE, 
} SBSH OO Engineer, Leamington. 
: 3 BEB 40 +O S. Ward, Rugby ‘ : ; é x £1077 gee 
. «3,058. ‘Ov 70 J. Warwick, Leamington Spa . é : : 985 0 0 
, £03039 *18)6 W. Grove, Leamington Spa. ‘ : : §205 0770 
T. Houghton, Leamington Spa j ‘ «.  OGe hOnte 
305 17 0 W. Warwick, Leamington Spa. : : . 880 0 o 
i A W. Gould, Southampton . ‘ i ‘ P 850! 10 0 
James & Wood, Birmingham . : ; - 784.0 0 
: Spin eye (O52 W. Jenkins, Leamington Spa . : ‘ ° 751 18 7 
J. Biggs, Birmingham i ; : ; Pi 750 05.0 
T. Bell, Market Weighton : : ; é 05 73l tee 
H. Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . : o> «it OMe a erat 
Mr. WALTER Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . : : «ORS poy Mane 
J. Bennett, Northampton . : : - ¥ 635 1166 
T. Norbury, Wolverhampton . ; ; F 62025040 
T. SMALL & SONS, Birmingham (accepted) . 560 0 oO 
- +£170 © ©) For Driving a Heading from Well at Waterworks. Mr. W. 
DE NORMANVILLE, Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 
For 100 yards, For roo feet. 
J. Barron ; . . « £TIQSO. 10410 £650.0 0 
Bate & Dodd. ° . 6 11,812 10MO 576.13 0k 
J. Biggs ; : ; +5 T,650)-QRno 700 O O 
T. Houghton, Court Street, : 
Leamington Spa. . 2 5h, 3 1Ou Cnc 223.9 10 
. .£760 9 ©| Small & Sons ° : a ‘967 1O.f0 127 10.0 
. ©. SPORTED W. Hill & Co. ‘ . 6) (060 0=G 533 6. 3 
9g @ 2BSONIO: LO H.. Hughes '& Co... 9757 Fa Meoe Cotas 466.13 4 
- + 188 0 0} W.MovuzER (accepted). . 611 5 O 192 16 8 
. - 4210 0 J. Bennet ; . . oe  § 562 TOMO 160 0 Oa 
T. Norbury. . . : 0 IGE Fh Guaaer 118 15 oO 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND. Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Wm. YOULTEN, Secretary. 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or olour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. : 

“£stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & CO, 


Sy ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


-/ PATENT EMBOSSED 
- FLOCKS, 


ations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Emploved. 
> SoLE ADDREsSs—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FIFTEEN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS. 


Fleming Memorial Hospital for Sick Children, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ESIGNS and PLANS are invited for the 


Erection of this Hospital on a site about to be leased from 
the Corporation at Moor Edge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


In the selection of the Designs, Mr. Fleming will be assisted by 
& competent architect (not being a competitor), and the architect 
whose Design may be selected as the best will be paid the sum of 
£50. the second best £30, and the third best £20. 

Particulars on application to Mr. WILLIAM COCHRANE, St. 
John’s Chambers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Engravings on Wood, Lithographs, &c., 
At Prices lower than those charged elsewhere. 


TO INVENTORS CAN BE OFFERED ADVANTAGES OF 
COMPETENT ASSISTANCE IN WORKING OUT THEIR 
IDEAS PRACTICALLY, INCLUDING MODEL MAKING, 


All work executed promptly and in strict confidence. 


L. GEORGE & CO., 


Mansion House Chambers,11QueenVictoria St.,E.C. 


Also solicit the command of CIVIL and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, PATENTEES, 
&c., for the preparation of 


DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


Special attention given to Printing of TRADE CIRCULARS, 
PRICE LISTS, CARDS, ETC. ESTIMATES FREER. 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S GENERAL 

ASSISTANT requires ENGAGEMENT. Seven years’ 

experience. Surveys, Levelling. Thoroughly reliable. Highest 
Tettrenc+s.—Salary, £2 per week.—H. 8. W., ” Building News.” 


| 


COMPETITION WORK. 


High-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
A first-rate and artistic draughtsman, twenty 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied prac- 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. 


ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


Architectural Drawing Office, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 


Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


~D. HOME, Draughtsman. 


PERSPECTIVES PREPARED IN INK OR COLOUR, 
TRACINGS, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c., &c. 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. 
West End Office, 32 COOKSPUR STREET. RR 

Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN. 
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GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR | 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or ~ 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

““Srr,—l have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers, when you showed it 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

: “ R, 8. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Ksq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. 

‘“‘ Dear Srr,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina. 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“ DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Be land Build Trades E 

i i itectural and Building Trades Ex- 
nine ea eork Gece dame! Street, Bedford How, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr, John Grundy at | 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warme 
neneeer JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.— Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 

Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HAB> UR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilmore 
Place, E¢ixburg 4, 


- 
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LEEDS. 
For Building Four Through Houses, Roundhay Road, Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. 


W. & G. Purdey, ive tes 4 5 $ - £300 0 0 
W. Flint, joiner . F . . ° +4: 200-0) O 
G. Walker, stonemason ~ ; P . ison Of Oo 
J. Willson, plumber ‘ ; F ‘ she 64-02 O 
G. Richardson, plasterer . a ° . air OOltas oO 
J. Seasons, slater. 2 . ° ° af 3417 OF 0 
J. Buttler, painter ° : af LSet OO 


All of Leeds. 


LONDON. 
For Works required in Erecting and Completing Premises, 
Nos. 461 and 463 Oxford Street, W., for Mr. D. Sherratt. 


Messrs. T. C. CLARKE & SON, Architects. Messrs. Leo- 

nard & Clarke, ae 
Clarke & Bracey ‘ ° ‘ é £6 620 0 oO 
Haylock . , ; ‘ ‘ : , 6,594 0 O 
Colls & Sons. , i , . ‘ «nh0, 540.) 0% 0 
Patrick & Sons. : : F : ; 5 6,494 oe) 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . ; P : 6,330 O oO 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . ; : 4 16,025..,.07:.0 
Conder» *. , ; ; . ‘ - 5:996 0 o 
Bush . ~ ; ' : ‘ Pi ‘ 5,947 0 oO 
Nightingale. : 5,820 0 O 
Bywaters . ; 5,753 0 O 
Holland & Hannen . B7i3) Ono 
Morter . ° . , : 5 nS AO. ON 
Lawrance . ° . . . ° ° @it'553459ng10, 0 


For Alterations and Additions to Northfield Hall, Highgate, 


N., for the Trustees. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & 
Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
Kerry & Hollidge, Highgate. ‘ : = ¢£2,120'' 020 
Southcott & Co., Highgate ° . «| *2,050° 0 O 
Kerry & Son, Highgate ; ° . SL F7a Or O 
W. TONGUE, Plumstead (accepted) : . 42,031 4 /07°O 


-_ 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
rice list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Rebuilding the Hummums Hotel, Covent Garden, for 
Mr. Harry. Smith. Messrs. WYLSON & LONG, Architects, 
21°King William Street, W.C. 


G. Trollope & Son . ‘ Z « LYO;AS Ie Oe 0 
B. E. Nightingale : ay Oo oO 
Stephens & Bastow. 181777" OFL0 
T. L. Green. . 18,745 0 O 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 17,988 0 o 
Ss R. Lamble . 17,9450 0 
Ashby & Horner , . P : oiih7Ianan 
Dove Bros, : : : é RP tyivay. Yeh xo, 
W. Shurmer ; ; : ; e177 594050 
J. T. Chappell . : : SLITS O10 
Mark Patrick & Son , - 2 17,05 tao 
W. Brass & Son (arrived late) - , 17,648" OF O 
W. Oldrey o VIPAFOUI ORO 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) . oy) 87739007 Gr O 


For New Building-on the Site of Nos. 461 and 463 Oxford 


Street, W. “Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, 

Architects. Messrs. Leonard & Clarke, Surveyors. 
Clarke & Bracey ; ; " £6 620 0 O 
Haylock . : : : ‘ 6,594 0 0 
Colls & Sons 3 ; . - 7 Gik 43 Sioa Oo 
Patrick & Son . : 2 6,494 oro 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . F 6,320 08 0 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . 6,025 0 oO 
C. Conder. - A : 5,996 0 oO 
A. Bush 5 3 A 5047-5 OF 
By-E: Nightingale . ° 5,820 O O 
Bywaters ; 557 59 eC OMO 
Holland & Hannen : E713" Onn0 
J. Morter . : 5,040 0 O 
C. LAWRANCE & SONS (accepted) . 534590... 08 O 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Flank Wall of House, 
120 Prince’s Road, Kennington, S.E., for the executors of 
the late Mr. John Cairn, Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. 

Crabtree, Westminster. . ° 


£87 10 o 
Ham, Kensington ; : > OSSTOR «6 
F. Dawes, Peckham. . ns : - 2 55 2 O 
J. Walker, Poplar . ‘ : Rs Ono 
W. Wythe, Dalston : “ A7 “45 2'8 
B. Cook, Stonecutter Street . A 5 a Ay ONO 
T. Taylor, St. George’s-in-the-East : A a RATES 
W. RoyaL, Caledonian Road (accepéed ) <2 id? Adak, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OzetiFicatz Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spraaun’s TABLES, upon application. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 
WM. & F. BROWN w& UU’s. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic. 


lications for Space can now be made to the Manager 
Aes ‘ 8. 8. PHILLIPS. ’ 


I. SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
«KS Paes tion of Bath Stone, 
4- 
C7 


and is Sole Proprietor Of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of pe 
certain. Plans, &c., best sty 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
. Works, 


COLMORE Row, 


TRADE MARK. 


WESTWOOD GROUN 


CORSHAM DOWN, 


BEST BATH STONE. 


BOX GROUND 
9 COMBE DOWN 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L” 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STCNE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 

} FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 

STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 


DRIED Stone in stock. 


BIRMINGHAM, | 


POSSESS SSSSCOSE SESE SSOSSOOOSOSOOSOSOOS 


SIMPLEX EAD 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * + * * * 
N x*x**** SKYLIGHTS & 
GSM HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, !RON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


CELL PS ILLS SSISIIN 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
SO SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSUCSSVOSCOCOOOOOND; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for AMangiozin, Churches, 


Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green ustetes for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Fein Mes t.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to ree ad address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, Whitland Abbey Green Slate 


uarries 
Clynderwen K.S.0., South 


ales. 


DOORS e 


TO 
ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, 
AND 
i —-° OTHERS. ANNI 
An Sciea linet number of Iron Doors 


for Strong-Rooms, Party Walls, or 
such to divide Warehouses. 


Quite perfect, and in every respect equal to new, at one- 
third the price. 


GRIFFITHS & SON, 


43 Cannon Street, E.C. (only address). 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c., 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE, 


IRON 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Earl Street. 


Mr. BAILEY, 


LONDON—continued. : 


For Rebuilding the Seven Stars Tavern, and House and Shop 


Architect. adjoining, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush, for Messrs. 

H. L. Holloway. “L753193° 0-0 Thorne. Messrs. LEE, BRos. & PAIN, Architects, 8 Adelphi 
B. Walker. LORRO7A On O . Terrace, W.C. 

Jerrard : 6,770' O O Chamberlain Bros. BE Ko) 4A Sa 

Lonergan Bros.. 6,694 0 O A. Newcombe . : : : é . ‘0,230.0.:0 

W. Johnson 6,548. 0 O Simpson & Son. 3.692 550: O 

Atherton & Latta : : : ‘ 6,500 oO oO Holloway Bros. : 4 : : : a Oeged. (OO 

Stimpson & Co. : ; é : ‘ 63602000 LHyi& R: Roberts ». ; ; : : 2 ORFOO IO; .O 

hool. P Street. Mr. BAILEY G. H. & A. Bywaters. : ; ; . | 8,088 | OO 

For Enlargement of Board School, Pope Street. i ; fathey Bros: co ae 


Architect. 


Steam Ferry Boats for Conveying 
Foot Passengers, Cattle, and Vehicles across the River 
Thames, between North and South Woolwich. 

Messrs. W. Simons, £11,500 to £14,500. 

R. Craggs & Son, £5980, and £200 for extras. 

Wood, Skinner & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, £6,950. 

Victoria Graving Docks Co., London, £22,000 or £12,000 


Lonergan Bros . £5,097 0 o| For Construction of Two 
dhl Dy ‘Holloway Eh. 0700 ALO 

Atherton & Latta 4,400 O O 

H. Hart 4,380 0 oO 

S. J. Jerrard 4,343 9 0 

Sabey & Son A,240.0)0 

Johnson ...:5 ° AM 22 Or nO 

Stimpson & Co. 4,099 0 O each. 

B. Walker. : ; 4,000 O O 


For Building Schoolkeeper’s House, Compton Street. 


E. Finch & Co, Limited, Chepstow, £11,250 each boat. 
Oswald, Mordaunt & Co., Southampton, £13,750 each. 
Thames Iron Works Co., £12,900 each. 

Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley, £10,500. 

Barrow Shipbuilding Co., Limited, £15,300 each. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., £8,530 each. 


F. & F. J. Wood sf 1,083°04 oO 
Ede & Son 1,067...0° <0 
Palmer & Co. 994 0 O 
Jerrard 990 0 O 
Johnson : 2 ek OER ROD 
Aes. ; : g05 0 Oo 


For Building Schoolkeeper’s House, King and Queen Street. 


R. & H. Green, Blackwall Yard, £16,800 each. 
Samuda Bros., Limited, Poplar, £35,313 the two. - j 
Samuda Bros., Limited, Poplar, £39,820, if engined by Rennie. 


MINSTER. 
Palmer & Co. £134 10! 0 For Erection of School Buildings, Minster Workhouse. Mr. 
Parker Pao eo. W. G. Bower, Architect, 10 Marine Terrace, Margate. _ 
Ash sce ae at Quantities by Messrs. Gardiner, Son & Theobald, London. 
Johnson hecnehae Weston, Westgate : : LOIS 0.20 
Jenvey : at Paramor & Son, Margate 10,270 0 O 
Roy . ° : : : : : ; ; ohh 2 H. Port, Ramsgate . 10,120"'0"0 
For Tar Paving, &c., Cator Street, for the School Board. Brown & Son, Margate . 9,800 0 oO 
Palmer . . . . . - £1,003 0 0 Home, Ramsgate : 9,750 0 Oo 
Roy DIVO 0 R. Webster, Folkestone . 9,515 10 .O 
Johnson 980 9 ©} Lewis Shrubsole, Faversham . 9,398 0 Oo 
Ash B73 4O8O G. H. Denne & Son, Deal 93552 oO 
PEAVEY. sic bas yoke tit omnes 934 8 ©} W. Denne, Walmer 9,320 0 O 
For Enlargement of Slade School, on the contract schedule of J. Wise, Deal . 9,069 0 O 
prices. W. Frostick, Westgate 8,800 0 oO 
Kirk & Randall . £1,674 0 oO W. Martin, Ramsgate 8,512 1c 2 


Vo & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway s.ation, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


ASPHALTE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES, 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


THE WHITLAND ABBEY SLATE: 


COMPANY (LIMITED), 
29 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, SWANSEA. 


TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


Mar above Company having acquired the 
ORIGINAL WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES, and opened them out on a large scale, are now 
prepared to supply any quantity of the very first quality, having 
a large stock on hand ofall sizes. These slates were used by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, F.S.A., &c., and many other eminent 
architects, on their best buildings. ‘he colour of these slates is 
not affected by London smoke, or weather. Price lists, samples, 


and all information will be sent on application to the Secretary | i 


at the aboye address. 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 
Sane 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&e .on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C, FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 
Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effec's, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 

All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 

responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For all kinds of Architectura] and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring. PiJlars. Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &¢c. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:_Tombs, Bases. Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block, 


Local Board Work, viz.:_Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
Paving, Channelling, Pitching, &c. 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 
We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
uantity tor Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Lower, 
Windser Castle. 
Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


SCREENS, unequalled for 
sotted de Durability, Efficiency,and Cheapness. Also Cast- 


ngs of all Descriptions,_Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Ironworks, 
Kingeton-oli-"Thameb. 


eS 


N, PEARCE 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 
FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


‘MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Monumental Brasses. 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


28 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, §.W. 


Designs and estimates on applicat‘on, 


eae fT 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


For Gates, Gateways, Retaining Wall, and for Additional 
Boundary Walling, Newcastle City Asylum Extension. , 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For Building Two Houses and Shops in Ocean Road. Messrs. 


SOUTHRON & HALLAM, Architects, South Shields. 
Mr. ARTHUR B. PLUMMER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. , W. Scott, South Shields. £11323 4 
Amended Tenders. T. Mackey, South Shields . :298 0 
Walter Scott, Newcastle . Phar 706k 0.60 leer ie hada Shields 1/296 4 
J LE) B J 2 x : ; : 72 GeeO 
MIDDLE Iss ROS., Newcastle (accepted) T5270 00.0 Reavy & Re chicn Wath Shields ; a Zar. 
T. Fortune, “Jarrow : . : hedge O 
SHEERNESS-ON-SBA. J. Littler & Son, Hebburn. : ; ‘ 246 0 


For Alterations, Decoration, and Fittings at the Victoria H. Prior, South Shields 


‘o000000000000000 


} , 1,170 oO 
Working Men’s Club and _ Institute, Sheerness-on-Sea. D. Lawes & Co., South Shields ies 7 
Mr. EDWIN PowER, Architect, Faversham. Quantities G. Green, South Shields 1,106 2 
not supplied. E. Anderson, South Shields 1,ogt 4 

Thomas Cornelius, Whitstable . f EOnh Oy EO T. Holliday, South Shields 1,074 8 
GEORGE JOHNSON, Faversham (accepted) . fH L005. ON 10 W. Tindle, South Shields . ? , (gd OOO 
J. Nichol & Son, South Shields , : ij), 1,040, 0 

SOUTHEND. W. M. Ornsby, South Shields . : : 11530. 10 

For Building Seven Houses in Clarence Street, Southend, for N. NAPIER, South Shields (accepted) «=. ‘1,025 14 


Mr. J. F. Harrington. Mr. E. WRIGHT, Architect. 


P , i 5 WISBECH. 
feaick oo ‘ f , ‘ eS te 5 For Additional Farm Buildings on Coldham House ‘Farm, for 
W. Spendelow . 2,101 17 0 Mr. T. D. Dearlove, Wisbech. Mr. W. KELSEY, Archi- 
J. W. Steward . 1,932 Be ie tect, Broad Street, E.C. 
Bailey 1,799 0 0 H. Farrow, Wisbech . : ; : : - £692 ASG 
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WIMBLEDON. | 
For proposed Alterations and Additions to St. John’s Lodge, 
Raynes Park, Wimbledon, Surrey, for Messrs. Blount, 
Lynch & Petre. Mr. G. H. LUETCHFORD, Architect, 


Hendon. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Theobald & 
Luetchford, 97 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
G. Stephenson 2 ; ; : 1493 10170 
F. Mark ‘ ‘ : : Se ptitye £7900 
Teg hAvlotyss a s Q : : : 432 10'°-0 
Russell & Ball . : ‘ : 2 424 18 Oo 


SEASONING TIMBER. 


THE system of timber seasoning employed by Messrs. Fenn, 
Parsons & Co., Limited, appears to have met with an amount 
of success that is almost without parallel among young com- 
panies. A dividend at the rate of 25 per cent. was declared on 
the half-year’s work. The timber has been sent to the ‘‘ Common 
Sense” kilns from the provinces as well as from London. 
During the past six months about a quarter of a million of 
cubic feet of timber have been seasoned. The directors con- 
template the erection of branch establishments in such places 
as Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, &c., and adding sawing, 
planing, and moulding mills to the business ; the seasoning 
would then be done with the exhaust steam, and would, as a 
matter of fact, cost nothing but the wages for stacking and 
unloading. More kilns are also to be erected at Deptford. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. ROBERT BOYLE & SON, Limited, have opened 
spacious show-rooms and offices in Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and Exchange Arcade, Manchester, the increasing business in 
these districts necessitating this addition to the offices of the 
company in London and Glasgow. Mr. Robert Boyle, manag- 
ing director of the company, is at present in Spain establishing 
agencies in the principal towns there, and has been invited to 
examine and advise on the sanitary arrangements of Barcelona, 
where the company are at present executing an important con- 
tract, and are arranging for others. The company are also at 
present executing some important ventilating contracts at 


Marseilles for the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique and 
the Société Anonyme. Sir Edward Reed, K.C.B., M.P., con- 
sulting naval engineer to the company, has the supervision 
of this work. Mr. Boyle takes in Paris, Berlin, and 
Brusselg on his journey, in which places branches are being 
established and arrangements made for the manufacture of the 
various ventilating, sanitary, and heating appliances of the 
company. 

THE property at Clapham which was offered for sale by 
auction on Monday last, by Messrs. Ventom, Bull & Cooper, 
of 35 Old Jewry, was sold immediately after the auction 
for 16,000/, 

WE are pleased to learn that the lockjaw roofing tiles 
manufactured and patented by Mr. Charles D. Phillips, Emlyn . 
Engineering Works, Néwport, Mon., have been chosen by the 
Aylesbury Dairy Co. to cover the roof of their extensive build- 
ing at the Shipperies Exhibition at Liverpool; and also by the 
Executive Committee of the Bath and West of England Show 
to cover the roof of the working dairy at the forthcoming Show 
at Bristol in the first week of June. We may say that these 
tiles have been before the public some two or three years, and 
have been selected by, amongst others, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Inventions Exhibition, to cover the roof of one ~ 
of the refreshment-houses ; also by the Executive Committee 
of the Bath and West of England Show at Brighton last year, 
for the catalogue-shed and other buildings in the show-yard, 
and there is no doubt they form a very excellent and effective 
roof, 

A TWO-LIGHT memorial window from the studios of Messrs, 
J. Gibbs & Howard, of 64 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, has been recently fixed in the parish church of Tor- 
penhow, near Carlisle. The window is erected by Mrs. Railton 
to the memory of her husband and their youngest son, and 
contains figures of “ Faith” and “ Hope” bearing appropriate 
emblems. The figures are mainly in white, with rich but sub- 
dued colours in the draperies, the whole being relieved by 
naturalistic foliage on a background of strong ruby, and sur- 
rounded by a very effective arrangement of ornament. The 
window has given the greatest satistaction. 

AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works last 
Friday a letter was read from Mr. Godfrey, whose tender for 
building the new bridge at Battersea had been accepted for 
130,000/., stating that since the last meeting of the Board he 
had gone more minutely into. the details, and trom certain facts 
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which he had obtained he found that he should require 
138,000/., and that he should not feel justified in undertaking 
the contract unless the amount was raised to that sum. The 
matter has been referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee. 


MESSRS. MERRYWEATHER & Sons, of London, have just 
issued a new catalogue of hand fire-engines, escapes, firemen’s 
equipments, &c. It contains designs of various novelties in 
appliances for the extinction of fire, and for use by fire 
brigades, not shown in previous lists. It also contains useful 
information with reference to the powers of town councils, local 
boards, and other authorities, for the fire protection of their 
respective districts, as well as rules for the use of fire brigades 
and suggestions to be observed in the event of fires. In fact, 
the catalogue is a complete manual on the subject of fire 
extinction, and is invaluable for fire brigade officials, chief 
constables, borough surveyors, and town authorities generally. 


THE fountains of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition are 
lighted up by electricity. They are illuminated from under- 
neath by nine large arc lamps, specially designed and made by 
the Woodhouse & Rawson Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Limited. With these lamps a screw hand-wheel gives the 
necessary feeding to the carbons, one of these being moved at 
twice the rate of the other. By asecond hand-wheel horizontal 
adjustment is given to the position of the arc. A universal 
adjustment is also given to the position of the carbon points 
relative to each other, so that the light can be thrown out in 
any desired direction. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


FURTHER evidence of the advance made in improving the 
manufacture of sanitary appliances is now exemplified in the 
introduction of white enamelled ware as a material of which to 
make drain traps, &c., a class of goods until recently made only 
in brown stoneware : the cost of manufacture in white enamelled 
ware was considered prohibitive, entailing as it does consider- 
ably more manipulative skill and double firing. Messrs. Broad 
& Co., of Paddington, have, however, recently introduced many 
very useful appliances made in this ware, which for cleanliness 
cannot be excelled. We have had an opportunity of inspecting 
the stock of this enterprising firm, and found a large variety of 


pipes, perfectly white in colour, well glazed, all showing excep- 
tional care in design and modelling, and marked at reason- 
able prices. The system of house sanitation adopted by 
Messrs. Broad & Co. is that of bringing all branch or subsidiary 
drains into connection with the main drain in the base of an 
inspection chamber, the floor of the main drain as it passes 
through the chamber being formed ofan open channel pipe, over 
the sides of which the branch drains discharge by means ofbends 
made to almost any radius, as shown in the subjoined woodcut. 


This chamber is ventilated and the sewer gas excluded by 
means of an interceptor, a section of which is here given. 


This interceptor is specially designed to accelerate the passage 
of soil through the dip of the trap. Access for cleansing pur- 
poses is obtained through the mouth of the interceptor, and, 
should the drain get stopped on the sewer side, access is gained 
for the cleansing rods through the inspection arm, which is 
brought into the chamber and sealed with a cap. This inter- 
ceptor is also made as a reducing channel syphon, enabling an 
existing drain to be contracted in its passage through the 
inspection chamber, thus accelerating the flow, or it can be used 
in connection with a main drain where it is desirable to enlarge 
the size of the pipe used between the interceptor and the sewer. 
Messrs. Broad & Co.’s improved manhole cover commends 


gulley traps, sewer-gas interceptors, and channel bends and | itself as being very simple, effective, and moderate in price. 
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We noticed a very large assortment of sanitary specialities, and 
would suggest a visit of inspection to any one interested in the 
sanitary arrangements of our houses. 


CONTRACTORS AND FINAL CERTIFICATES. 


/ 
IT is difficult to convince contractors and their legal advisers 
that under the conditions of ordinary contract deeds there is no 
way of dispensing with the certificate of an architect or engi- 
neer. When the law of the case has been so often established, 
it is folly to undertake a long course of litigation on the suppo- 
sition that something or other may turn up that will cause a 
departure from the line laid down by so many learned judges. 
The Courts may express an opinion on the unwisdom of a con- 
tractor when he agrees to make the architect or engineer the 
sole arbitrator, nevertheless the judges cannot get over the 
agreement. The case of Botterill v.. The Ware Board of 
Guardians, which was heard in the Court of Appeal on the 
13th inst., will, we hope, be taken as a warning by contractors. 
From their power in overcoming material difficulties, they 


cannot realise that in legal matters a dogged perseverance very | 


often leads a man to the Bankruptcy Court. 

The plaintiff sought to recover a balance on a contract for 
sewerage works at Broxbourne. The contract was entered into 
in June 1882, for the construction of two sewers to be completed 
in forty weeks, to the satisfaction of the engineers, for about 
2,000/. Power was given to the board to require extra works 
to be done at the same rates of prices, the time to be extended 
on a certain scale, according to the value of the work to be 
executed, the work not to be deemed to be “ completed” until 
certified by the engineers to be so; the board also to have 
power to take possession of the works in case of undue delay 
or refusal to execute the works required and to forfeit the 
sums due to the contractor. In the course of the execution 
of the two sewers it was found necessary. to have a third, 
which was ordered. It was disputed whether the third sewer 
could be ordered merely as extra work, and so it was agreed 
that it should be executed at a certain scale of prices, and this 
would fro tanto operate to extend the time for completion. 
Two of the sewers (1 and 2) were constructed and left as finished 
in November and December 1882, and the third was meanwhile 
planned and commenced. The final examination of the two 
first sewers was postponed until after the completion of the 
third, which was in September 1883. On examination, as the 


referee stated, various defects and omissions were discovered, . 


which he described thus :—“ That there were certain defects 
of construction, such as leakages, which it was necessary to 
remedy, and various works which it was necessary to do before 
the sewers were ready for use or completed according to the 
contract, and that until these defects were remedied the sewers 
could not be said to be completed.” The plaintiff was called 
upon to do these things, and refused so to do chiefly on the 
ground that the sewers had been long completed and the term 
of maintenance had expired. This was the state of things at 
the time the engineers, on the part of the board, gave notice to 


} the contractor to proceed, and on refusal put an end to the 


contract. The guardians had paid all the sums certified to be 
due up to the time of action, and no final certificate or certificate 
of completion had been then given. The works required were 
not of any great extent, and would not have cost more than 6o0/. 
or 70/.; but the plaintiff refused to execute them, and then the 
board gave notice to put an end to the contract. It was con- 
tended on the part of the contractor that the notice given was 
too late, as the first two sewers had been completed since 
December 1882, and the notice was in October 1883, and he 
was only to maintain the works for six months after com- 
pletion; but the referee found that the time had been by 
mutual consent extended, and that the notice was in time, 
though the plaintiff contended that there had been no extension 
until a year afterwards, and that it could not be retrospective. 
About October 1883 the board entered under the forfeiture clause 
in the contract. Having taken the works in hand, the board 
employed another contractor to complete them, and he pro- 
ceeded to do so, and, of course, no certificate of completion 
had been given to the plaintiff, who, in January 1884, while the 
works were being completed, brought his action. In March 
the works were completed by the new contractor, and then the 
engineer, upon a final inspection, gave a “ provisional” certi- 
ficate to the plaintiff fora sum of about 4o0o/, as due to him if 
the forfeiture were waived or not incurred, and the board of 
guardians offered this sum, which was refused. The referee 
found that a sum of over 1,060/. would be due to the con- 
tractor supposing there was no forfeiture: The engineer, in- 
deed, had certified that 2247. was to be deducted for penalties 
for delay ; but as to this: the referee found that the works were 
substantially completed in time and that there had been no 
default or delay by the contractor for which penalties were due, 


though he allowed a set-off in respect of sums paid by the 


guardians for works required to complete the sewers, and this 
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would reduce the amount to 800/. for which that action was 
brought. The case came on for trial before Baron Huddleston 
in March last year, when it was referred to a gentleman of the 
Bar to report to the Court upon it, which he accordingly did 
after a hearing which occupied twenty-two days, and he 
reported in favour of the defendants, the board—and found 
that the first two sewers were not completed within the con- 
tract and that necessary works were required and refused, and 
that the third sewer formed part of the system of drainage to 
be executed. Upon this the learned baron held that there was 
a cause of forfeiture as to the whole money due, and gave 
judgment for the defendants. The plaintiff appealed, and the 
question now was whether, on the facts and findings in the 
report, there was a forfeiture. 

Mr. Rigby, for plaintiff, said he should put his case upon the 
facts and findings of the report, and should not attempt to go 
behind it, and he should make no charges against the engi- 
neers. Upon the facts and findings of the report, he contended 
that there had been no forfeiture and nothing to justify the 
guardians in putting an end to the contract, as the two sewers 
in which defects were alleged had been completed above six 
months before the requisitions made. Mr. Rigby contended 
that, though the engineers were exonerated from all fraud or 
collusion, they weré disqualified from acting as referees or 
arbitrators under the contract, as they had made the estimates 
submitted to the inspector of the Local Government Board, and 
made them for an amount that was less than the cost to the 
contractor. The forfeiture of the contractor’s money would 
just make up the difference, and enable the engineers to get 
out of their blunder. This must necessarily bias their minds 
upon the question, as they had committed themselves to a 
certain view of the expense (Kemp v. Rose, 1 Giffard’s 
“ Reports,” 258). [Lord Justice Bowen: There the estimate 
was sent by the architect to the employer, who acted upon it 
in employing him. Here it was only sent to a third party, the 
Local Government Board, with a view to obtaining authority 
foraloan.] In this case, as in that, the estimate was to be 
acted upon, and would bias the minds of the engineers. Next, 
he disputed the power of the engineers to deduct a sum of 224/. 
for penalties; there having been, he urged, no such delay as 
incurred penalties, as the referee himself had found. Then, as 
to the question whether the works were completed, there 
having been no certificate of completion, if that were effectual 
the contractor would be in the power of the employers, who 
could create a forfeiture at their own will and pleasure. In 
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point of fact, the first two sewers were constructed, and, as the 
contractors considered, completed, nearly a year before defects 
were pointed out and the notice given in October 1883 to put 
an end to the contract and create a forfeiture. [Lord Justice 
Fry: Did you give the engineers notice that you had com- 
pleted the sewers and demand a certificate of completion ?] No, 
but they were there on the spot, and were aware of it, and they 
waited the greater part of a year. Others pointed out some 
defects (which it appeared were inconsiderable), and upon 
those defects proceeded to declare a forfeiture. [Lord 
Justice Fry : Though not considerable in point of expense they 
were important in their own nature, and the works could not be 
deemed to be completed without them.] But the guardians 
had ample remedy, for they had power to do the necessary 
works and charge the contractor, and these defects could have 
been put right at inconsiderable expense. It was hard under 
such circumstances to insist upon forfeiture of the whole 
1,0607, [Mr. Philbrick, for defendants, said the guardians did 
not desire that ; they had been ready to pay the amount certified 
by their engineers; the 1,060/. was “measure and value,” 
which, of course, was disputed.] The works were completed 
within the contract when constructed and ready for inspection; 
and it was the fault of the engineers if they did not inspect 
within the greater part of the year. [Lord Esher: They gave 
the contractor notice to proceed and he refused, and then they 
forfeited.] It was after nine months’ delay. [Lord Esher : That 
did not take away their powerto require him to proceed.]_ They 
were trifling matters. [Lord Esher: That we do not know ; 
they may have been important. There was, no doubt, an order 
to remedy the leakage.] They might have been supplied at the 
expense of the contractor, and there was no cause of forfeiture. 
At all events, there was no power of forfeiture of moneys due 
for the third sewer for defects in the other two, as it was under 
a distinct contract. The board have forfeited moneys due 
under one contract for alleged defaults under another. 

Mr. Philbrick contended that on the report of the referee 
the plaintiff was not entitled to judgment, and he urged that 
one point alone was decisive against him—that there was no 
certificate of the engineers for the amount claimed. 

The Court called on the counsel for the plaintiff to meet 
this point. 

Mr. Rigby urged that the withholding the certificates, if 
wrongful, would not be a bar to the contractor’s claim. [The 
Master of the Rolls: The referee has found that it was not 
fraudulent.—Lord Justice Bowen: And is there any case in 
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which, where the engineer or architect has honestly and dondé 
fide withheld a certificate, the contractor has had any remedy 
in law or equity?] It must be admitted that there is not. 
[Lord Justice Bowen: It is a common case; it is constantly 
occurring. The contract makes the engineer the arbitrator.— 
The Master of the Rolls: If the third sewer was under the 
original contract, then we are disposed to think there was a 
cause of forfeiture, as the contractor refused to execute works 
required to complete the other sewers. If it was under a 
separate contract with similar terms, then there is no certificate, 
and that appears to be a bar.|] By taking the work into their 
hands the guardians threw up the contract, and so cannot 
take advantage of it, and the contractor is relieved from the 
condition for a certificate. 

Lord Esher said he hoped the board would leave it to the 
Court to say what should be paid. It would be wicked not to 
pay the contractor for the work that has been done. 

Mr. Philbrick said they would not insist on any forfeiture. 

Lord Esher: They ought to leave it to us to say, without 
further litigation (the litigation already has been awful), what 
ought to be paid. : 

Mr. Philbrick said he was willing to give up penalties and to 
allow the sum of 670/., conditionally found by the engineers to 
be due, and this had been offered. 

Lord Esher: That is the right course. The plaintiff, his 
lordship said, could not in any view of the case be entitled to 
succeed. ‘The contractor had accepted the conditions of the 
contract as to the certificate of the engineers and as to for- 
feiture, and it was useless to complain of those conditions as 
hard. No doubt if it was true that the work was completed all 
but 60/, or 70/., and the board on such a ground proceeded to a 
forfeiture, it was certainly unhandsome and not just as between 
man and man, but it was not the less legal; and if the work as 
to the third sewer were done under the original contract, then 
the money due as to that, as well as the other sewers, could be 
forfeited, and similar remarks applied that it was hard, but it 
was legal. If, however, the contracts were distinct and sepa- 
rate, then the board could not forfeit money due under it for 
default in the original one. But then it was necessary for the 
contractor to have the engineer’s certificate of completion of the 
work under that contract in a separate one, and as there was 
no such certificate the action could not be maintained. If, 
indeed, there had been fraud and collusion between the engi- 
neers and their employers, then the withholding of the certificate 
might not be a bar to the claims ; but. its having been “ wrong- 
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fully” withheld was no sufficient answer to its absence. 
(“Clark v. Watson,” 18, “ Comrfion Bench Reports,” N.S.) 
The judgment, therefore, was right, and the defendants were 
entitled to the judgment of the Court, so the appeal must be 
dismissed, the defendants, howevér, very properly consenting 
to allow the contractor a sum of 670/., though that must be set 
up against the costs, the awful costs, incurred in the reference, 
all of which were thrown away and must be borne by the 
plaintiff, as he had failed in his ¢harges of fraud and collusion. 

Lord Justice Bowen concurred. It was common, he said, 
for contractors who had put themselves in the power of the 
engineers or surveyors of the employers to bring actions under 
a sense of supposed wrong, in the wild hope of somehow or 
other getting a decision contrary to strict law. And this seemed 
an action of that character,’ and to get rid of the want of a 
certificate the plaintiff charged the engineers with fraud, which 
was a monstrous and unfounded charge, very properly with- 
drawn by Mr. Rigby; and there was reason to fear that the 
reference had been protracted to an enormous length in the 
vague hope that something might turn up in the plaintiff’s ’ 
favour. As to the legal grounds of the judgment, he agreed 
with the Master of the Rolls. The want of the engineer’s cer+ 
tificate was, he said, fatal. It was impossible for the contractor 
to get over it unless the certificate was withheld by fraud and 
collusion. (Scott v. the Corporation of Liverpool,” 27 Z.7., 
Chanc.) The argument’that the necessity for the certificate 
was got rid of by the wrongful conduct of the defendants, 
failed, for they had done’nothing wrongful; they had only stood 
on the contract, and if it was hard on the contractor it was his 
own fault. 

Lord Justice Fry concurred, and expressed his regret at the 
enormous and expensive litigation which had taken place. He 
could not believe that the 22 days’ reference was persisted in 
with any view of obtaining a decision in favour of the plaintiff, 
but only in the hope of driving the defendants to some com- 
promise. The only real question was ‘one of construction—as 
to whether there were two contracts—which it was not neces- 


sary, however, to decide. The works, however, had not been 
completed, for theré was no certificate of completion, and the 
contractor very unwisely had refused to do some necessary 
work, The want of the certificate, however, was fatal in any 
view, for the charge of fraud and collusion so improperly 
Appeal accordingly dismissed. 
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f stained glass, at a very small cost. The advantages of this invention will be appreciated 
4 when it is considered that so many windows have a disagreeable outlook, which can now, 
<: by means of the Patent Decoration, be shut out from view, and the beauty of the in- 
terior enhanced, while the labour of affixing the design is no more than a pleasant 
pastime and exercise of skill, in which ladies and children can take part. In cases 
where no disagreeable view exists, there may be portions of the house where there is an = pene iG a Ser I 
excess of light, and the covering of part of the glass with these designs will be found ak PEE Wind. l4by 14. Price 4s. each, 
to be animprovement. Windows on stair-landings are particularly good subjects for Ff TROOTLIS NUMER ap ARR 


will be improved in appearance by having a portion of the glass at top or sides covered i} 
with suitable designs. Unlike many things invented for the purpose of window decora- 5 
tion, this cannot be rubbed off the window or defaced by cleaning. 


A variety of Windows fitted with the latest Designs of : 
Patent “Glacier’’ can be seen at ee 
PERRY & CO.’S Establishment, Holborn Viaduct, London. } (Ne 
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Cmmae PEDESTAL VASE,” 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
Registered No. 16,300. 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles, The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
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space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII., and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin, The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 


the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are Sroubinay ie in use in Ebene Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original forn of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in’ 
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use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and > 
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LONDON, MAY 28, 1886. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Plans are invited for the Erection 
of the Fleming Memorial for Sick Children, at Moor Edge. 
Premiums of £50, £30, and £20. Mr. W. Cochrane, St. John’s 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hote 
adjoining the General Station. Mr. R. Morison, Secretary 
Perth. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Designs are invited for the Erection of 
the District Church of All Saints, to accommodate 500 persons 
and cost £3,500. Mr. H. P. Gates, Diocesan Registry, Peter- 
borough. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of rood, 75/., and 50/. Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


APpPLETHWAITE.—June §.—~For Building Caretaker’s Lodge 
at Burial Ground, and Wall with Entrance Gate. Mr. Robert 
Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

BARNET.—June 2.—For Building Small Houses. Messrs. 
W. & F. Houghton, Surveyors, 6 New Broad Street, E.C. 

BEREHAVEN.—June 16.—For Construction of Pier and 
other Works. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

BERKELEY.—For Gasholder, 16 feet 4 inches diameter, 
10 feet high. Mr. J. Moffatt, Norton Villa, Faulkner Street, 
Gloucester. 

BERKELEY.—June 2.—For Erection of Farm Buildings, &c 
Mr. J. Peter, Estate Offices, Berkeley. 

BEVERLEY.—June 5.—For Building Congregational Church, 
Lairgate. Mr. T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15 Parliament 
Street, Hull. 

BRADFORD.—May 28.—For Enlargement of St. Stephen’s 
Church. Mr. M. Brayshaw, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 3.—For Building Weaving-shed, with 
Engine and Boiler-houses, Chimney, and Reservoir. Mr. C.2k 
Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, Bank Street, 
Bradford. 


BRIGHOUSE.—June 3.—For Retort Fittings, Hydraulic 
Main, Foul Main, &c., and Wood Grids for four 20 feet 
square Purifiers. Mr. J. Parkinson, En}; cr, Gas Works, 
Brighouse. 


BRISTOL.—June 11.—For Construction of large Reservoir 
and Works in connection, Barrow Gurney. Messrs. J. Taylor 
& Sons, C.E., 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BROUGHTON.—May 31.—For Building Dwelling-house, with 
Shop, Bakehouse, Slaughter-house, Stabling, Van Shed, &c. 
Mr. F. Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. — May 28.— For Building Baptist 
Chapel. Mr. A. T. Greening, Architect, 11 Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham. 

Bury.—June 8.—For Building Caretaker’s Lodge at Re- 
creation Ground. Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

Bury St. EpMUNDS.—May 31.—For Brick and Concrete 
Culvert (5,511 yards), &c., Erection of Buildings, Construction 
of Screening Chamber, Suction Well, Reservoir, Filter Beds, 
&c. Mr. W. T. E. Fosbery, C.E., 2 Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

BYKER.—For Building Five Shops and Houses. Mr. H. 
Millar, Architect, 50 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CALDERBRIDGE.—June 5.—For Building Parsonage House. 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle, and 
15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

CREWKERNE.—For Building Factory. Mr. Harry Hall, 
Architect, 19 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

CULLEN Harpour.—June 5.—For Pier and other Works. 
Mr. J. Willet, C.E., Aberdeen. 

DENTON.—May 31.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Henry Square, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

DONCASTER.—June 1.—For Four Purifier Covers. 
Robert Bridge, Engineer, Gas Works, Doncaster. 

DOWNPATRICK.—June 9.—For Heating Banbridge Court- 
house. The Secretary to the Grand Jury, County Courthouse, 
Downpatrick. 

DURHAM.—June 1.—For Building 
Earls House. Mr. Crozier, County Architect, 
Durham. 

ELGIN.—June 7.—For Erection of Range of Buildings. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

GLOUCESTER.—May 28.—For Improvement of the City 
Quay, Construction of River Wall, &c, Mr. R. Read, City 
Surveyor, Gloucester. 
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GLOUCESTER. — June 1.—For Construction of Bridges, 
Roads, Entrance Gates, &c., on Co-operative Estate. Messrs. 
Medland & Son, Architects, Gloucester. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—June 1.—For Erection of House 
and Farm Buildings. Messrs. C. H. Marriott & Son, Sur- 
veyors, West Park Street, Dewsbury. 


GREAT HARWOOD.—May 29.—For Cemetery Chapels, 
Roads, &c., Wrought-Iron Palisading and Gates. Mr. A. W. R. 
Simpson, Architect, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—June 1.—For Building Chapel, Caister, 
Mr. Sidney Rivett, Architect, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—June 1.—For Building Classroom at 
St. George’s Girls’ School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 
Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 

HARRINGTON.—May 31.—For Building Residence. 
Howes, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. 

HEIGHAM, NORWICH.—May 29.—For Building Church of 
St. Thomas. Mr. Ewan Christian, Architect, 8A Whitehall 
Place. 

HENSINGHAM.—May 28.—For Building Two Villas. 
J. Navin, Springfield, Hensingham, near Whitehaven. 

KETTERING.—May 31.—For Erection of Buildings for the 
Gas Company, Supply of Purifiers, &c., Iron Roof, Girders, &c. 
Mr. J. Eunson, C.E., Northampton. 

KiNnc’s LyNN.—May 31.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Shop. Mr. D. Clack, Surveyor, South Gates, Lynn. 

KIRKSTALL.—May 29.—For Altering Ten Cottages and 
Mission Room into Seven through Houses, &c, Mr. Joseph 
J. Morley, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. 

KIRTON.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Architect, Post-office Chambers, Ipswich. 

KIVETON, SHEFFIELD.—May 31.—For Enlarging Chapel, 
and Building Schools, Classrooms, &c. Mr. W. Freeman, 
Architect, Albert Chambers, Carr Lane, Hull. 

LANARK. —June 2.—For Telescopic Gasholder, 50 feet 
diameter, 24 feet high, with Six Columns, Chains, Balance 
Weights, Wrought-iron ‘Girders, Inlet and Outlet Pipes, Valves, 
Cast-iron Tank, Tank Trap, &c. Mr, John Annan, Secretary 
to the Gas Company, Bloomgate, Lanark, 

LEICESTER.—June 2.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
School and Classrooms. Mr. John Wills, Architect, Market 
Head, Derby. 


Mr. J. 


Mr. 


Mr. W. Eade, 


LIMERICK.—June 21.—For Drainage Works. Mr. W, 
Barrington, jun., C.E., Clare Chambers, 1o George Street, 
Limerick. 


LLANAFAN FAwR.—June 5.--For Restoration of Parish 
Church. Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Rhayader. 


LoNDON.—June 9.—For Sewerage Works, Old Street, and 
Seward Street. Mr. G. W. Preston, St. Luke’s Vestry Hall, 
City Road, E.C. E 


LowiIck.—May 29.—For Chancel, Vestry, &c., to Parish 
Church. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

LYNMOUTH.—May.—For Construction of Esplanade and 
Swimming Bath. Mr. William Squire, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Lynton. 


LYNN.—June 5 —-For Additions to Elmer Lodge. 
Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 


MANCHESTER.—May 29.—For Repairing, &c., Queen’s Road 
Viaduct. The City Surveyor, Manchester. 


Mr. E. J. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. 
C. H. Payne, Architect, Gold Street, Kettering. 
MIDMAR.—June 1.—For Additions to Manse. Messrs. 


Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 


MORLEY. —June 5.—For a Two-flue Lancashire Steam- 
boiler, two Old Boilers at Pumping Station to be taken in 
Exchange. Mr. R. Borrough Hopkins, Town Clerk, Morley. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—June 2.—For Building Superin- 
tendent’s House, Tyne Dock. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORLAND.—June 2.—For Building Barn, Mistal, Stable, 
&c. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

NORMANTON.—June I.-—For Building Three Shops and Two 
Dwelling-houses. Mr, G. H. France, Architect, Old Town Hall, 
Wakefield, 

NORTH BERWICK HARBOUR.—May 31.—For eee Iron 
Temporary Landing. Mr. R. Henderson, Engineer, Harbour 
Offices, Burntisland. 

NOTTINGHAM.—June 5.—For Reconstruction of Foreshore 
and Extension of Walk, South Bank of River Trent. Mr. A. 
Brown, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Nottingham. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s - 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


A. F, OT, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S. PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


BEAN’S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
—— jin action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 
regulated flush without holding down the pull, 

SOLE MAKERS— PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


J. TvrLoR « SONS, 


SANT AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
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PooLe.—June 1.—For Swimming and other Baths. Mr. 
J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, King Street, Poole. 


RADFORD.—For Additions to Chapel. Mr. A. H. Goodall, 
Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 


RASTRICK.—May 31.—For Alterations to Premises and 
Building Co-operative Store. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 
11 Church Street, Brighouse. 


RHAYADER.—June.—F or Construction of Works of Sewer- 
age, Llandrindod Wells. Mr. Stephen W. Williams, Engineer, 
Rhayader. 

SALISBURY.—For Restoring Wing of Mansion at Trafalgar. 


Mr. Henry Hall, Architect, 19 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh 
Square, W.C. 


SHELF.—June 4.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—For Building Business Premises. Mr. 


T. E. Davidson, Architect, Albany Chambers, South Shields. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—May 28.—For Building Drying House, 
Tentering Room, Stable, Mistal, &c. Messrs. Horsfall & Wil- 
liams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—June 7.—For Building Mill. Messrs. 
Utley & Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

STAFFORD.—June 14.—For Building Dining and Recreation 
Hall and other Works, at Burntwood Asylum. Mr. Robert 
Griffiths, County Surveyor, Stafford. 

STAINCLIFFE.—June 2.—For Building large Shed, &c. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For Pumps and other Machinery for Mills. 
Mr. W. Dawson, 25 Budge Row, E.C. 

SWANSEA.—May 28.—For Construction of Abbatoirs and 
Alterations to Cattle Market. The Borough Surveyor. 

TAUNTON.—June 1.—For Construction of Passenger Station 
at Mells. Plans at the Office of the Engineer, Taunton 
Station. 

TOTTENHAM.—May 31.—For Sewage Works Extension. 
Mr. de Pape, Engineer, Local Board Offices, High Road, 
Tottenham. 

TULLOCH.—May 28.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—May 31.—For Alterations to Police 
Station. Mr. T. Nevett, 18 Winckley Street, Preston. 


Mr. J. 


WANSTEAD.—June 1o.—For Building School. Messrs. 
Bressey & Walters, Architects, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E:¢ 


WELLINGBOROUGH. — For Building Steam Flour Mill. 
Messrs. Usher & Anthony, Architects, St. Paul’s Square, Bed- 
ford. 

WEST BROMWICH.—June 2.—F or Building Board Room and 
Relief Offices, Casual Wards and Receiving Wards at the 
Workhouse, Hallam Street. Mr. W. Henman, Architect, 38 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

WHiITBY.—June 3.—For Building Temperance Hall. 
R. Lennard, Architect, 5 North Terrace, Whitby. 

WIDNES.—June 1.—For Building Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pital. Mr. Higginson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Widnes. 

WITHINGTON.—June 4.—For Building Workshops and 
Dormitories to the Chorlton Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & 
Littlewoods, Architects, Manchester. 

WooLwIcH.—May 31.—For Fixing -16-Stall Stable with 
Iron and Movable Manger, Durable Paving with Channels, 
Drainage, &c. Messrs. C. & C. Tuff, Barth’s Wharf, Wool- 
wich. 

YORK.—June 2.—For Building Passenger Station, Subway, 
Warehouse, &c., at Haverton Hill. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, 
Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ASTON. 
For Improving Hockley Brook Course, Construction of Con- 
duits, Retaining Walls, &c., Aston. Mr, W. A. DAVIES, 
Engineer, Public Buildings, Aston Manor. 


W. Heap, Birmingham. ; : Sh sk eyes 
J. Jeven, Dudley d : 2 ; ; Pw FO 12 Oo 
J. Biggs, Birmingham : : : Be vibes Wyiisns hs. Ao) 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham .' 4,440 Io Oo 
Curral & Lewis, Birmingham . A 5 Ache Ce © 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham . 3 O80. <i"-O 
Small & Sons, Birmingham . : : PTE ee TO 
Pilling & Co., Birmingham : 5 : 3 62e~ HO 
H. Hughes & Son, Gornal ; ; : Pes eo Pe ld tok ®, 
J. PICKTHALL & SON, Merthyr Tydvil (accepted) 3,200 2 I 
Engineer’s estimate . 2 : : ° Peto Teo 
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LEGGOTT'S 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


T ADJUSTMENT, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. os se — Te 


From 5s. each. 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
40 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


20 Victoria Buildings, 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY'S INN ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 


and workable in their action. I prefer them rth L 
Mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. & R. 


Mr. Harry PEARCE, 125 Great Portland Street, London, W., is no 
All direct communications shall have our prompt 


Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH, §.E. 


Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 


| Designers and Manufacturers 


| of all kinds of ART WORK 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


= 


parts of windows, and io every case they gave satisfaction. 


LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


longer our Agent. 


attention. W.& R. L. 


SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO,, 
ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
St. George’s Works, 


Agents:-STURGEON & SMITH, 


SPEGIALITE : 


DOOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Purposes, 


BaAnGon, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 


WORCESTER. 


8 Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: ASTON—continued. : BROMLEY. 

For Construction ot Pipe Sewers, &c., Aston, for Drainage of | For Building First Portion of Church of St. Luke, Bromley 
Jaffray Suburban Hospital, &c. Mr. J. FLETCHER, Engi- Common, Kent. Mr. ArrHur Cawston, Architect, 
neer, Erdington. 9 Spring Gardens. Quantities by Messrs. Sandall, 

S. Ward, Rugby . . rot Ty 32 tear AO Corderoy & Selby, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
S. Pilling & Co., Manchester ‘ ¢, wh880 SEO 30 “ 
J. Young, Ingatestone . : : : jso7ad OO Hitcheoek £6080" Ge aoe ponene. 
Curral & Lewis, Birmingham . : : : 930510) 30 Tanete - : : * £9305 Beto 
W. Heap, jun., Birmingham. j ‘ : S20, 6" 0 no ; . ; PSAP OS. POE EO 
. p, Jun., § 9 Ambrose. 3 : : LE Ono 2,08 tO. 6 
H. Hughes & Son, Dudley. : : Spi na yt We ao mabe is 31945 gee 
eae y on : ‘ ; 803280) 50 2,820 0 Oo 
B. Pearson & Son, Birmingham ; : ; 7i2 13° O  < 2) , 
‘ 5 Taylor & Son ; ‘ rp RHOLE Dene 2,398 O oO 
J. Fereday, Wednesbury . : ; : ; 692 13 8 Stance seca 2 ; 
; see 3 : 2 aye aL 2,480. 'O. -O 
J. Wilson & Son, Birmingham . : : 5 690 0 Oo Tous anny a . 
J. White, Birmingham. ; : : : 670° 9.0 Heine : ; : : Pee ee: eee 5 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted) . : ; 62745 O70 Sih we ; : ‘ : 3135 ae 25 > 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham . : 5 fo VOLE, (0580 Ses © ; : 99924 ~ gpa cal o 
°. ae J. & C. Bowyer out * Aes a See noo ome 25336. sore 
J. Shortland & Co., Nottingham . : ; MS Avcc2aig7 F. Higgs. 3 3.470 eee 2/340 teh 
Engineer’s estimate . ; F F s 700 2:00 Mardes & Harper 3,450 ee 2,270 ee 
BENDISH. Parker . ; : sv SAGO ak neues 2.202. Or og 

For the Erection of a Residence at Bendish, Herts, for Mr. Grubb . : : : ». S450 Oe 2.20n UO 

Rk. Hill Archer. Mr. J. R. BRowN, Architect, Luton. Arnaud & Son . ; RPC HY. SG gia 9 mye o>. 2200 1G 
Slough Bros., Luton . A ; : . sell Ad52 90.20 Holloway. ‘ : 7 3 400m Omne 2.300" -“OiaG. 
Neville Bros., Luton . ; ; ; < PASS ONO Dobson : ; Se cy seen 2295 VOrG 
W. Dunham, Luton . , ; c : «(53852 f0-;0 Priestley & Gurney. $2532 70" Oa TO 2,289 0 0 
Rance Bros., Luton . ; ; : : 437102 1O Ley : : ; 23350) OO 2,250 0 oO 
Willis & Goldhawk, Kimpton, Herts. : 5 T3900) O50 Marsland . : ‘ i 3,283 2 0re 2,466 0 oO 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin ; : 5 L280 OO Raat ae ape : : PTS 24s sO D210 Mo maa 

owell& Son  . ‘ <219 210 2iOnmO 2,240). 070 
BOOTLE. : habe ’ 

For Improvement Works, Hawthorne Road, Bootle-cum- ls : E ; ; apa ee oe age 

Linacré. Mr. W. M. BLAIR, Borough Surveyor. : 4 Soe meee 7 Oe fo eas 
OP Won’ Teel Bie a Se i 5 None of the above are accepted at present, 
P. D. Heyes, Manchester . : : F 98,3590: -10 wo 
Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, Liverpool 0 P20 T De O CABHARRIS. 
J. Hickman, Walton . : : : , - 7,420 0 O| For Rebuilding Antelope Hotel and Shop adjoining at Cae- 
G. Smith & Co., Southport ; ‘ : ay 72's ee eS) harris, Dowlais. Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS, Architect, Morgan 
J. Keating & Son, Liverpool . ; : ples yl Ls Town, Merthyr. 
Etheridge & Clarke, Manchester and Bootle . 6,990 0 o Morgan & Evans, Pontypool . : ‘ £2510 oo 
T. Catterall & Co., Liverpool 5 : Oo 7o ie af Evan Jones, Dowlais : ; : - 1,998. (Onae 
J. J. Lee, Manchester 3 ; : ; FA OkOAA tO UeO Chegwin, Merthyr . ; : ; : , 4,850; joe 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool : : : lO A201 2° 0 J. Williams, Merthyr ; : : 3 ». 1; 740 Ondo 
P. Walkden & Co., Bootle : : ; eer Ooo David Price, Dowlais ; ; : . . 1)700k Gama 
J. Nuttall, Manchester ; , ; ; « OF FAS re RICHARD LiLoyp, Cefn Coed, near Merthyr 
J. M’CABE & Co., Kirkdale (accepted)’ . Mae ONG he alk « Malas (accepted). ‘ < : : ; .' Tesoogvarmne 


HOLDEN & COQ’S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby tte use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. \ 


HOLDEN & C0. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. [>)))77R@ 


Saw-Milis and Steam Turnery, po 
66 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. SST INN 7) 
ONDON SE ICC FD 


CONTRACTORS FOR \S LAA : ERO TTIITE —< 
WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, |\\\\ SMW EZ) 


Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for | (Ze == 

Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 

London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any WES VA 

part of the World. AN eS = ZN : 
Estimates Free on Application. VIN Wwr7 IR QW 


[I itive 


WOOD PAVING. GESSSSSGC 


THE OFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 
‘Industries, By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boiler 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant, 


=, 


= =| Z 


» 

TZ 
_——— 
— 


" 


i 
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CHELMSFORD. EDINBURGH. 
For the Construction of a Steam Boiler for the Workhouse, , For the Construction of a 54-feet Span, width between Parapet 
Chelmsford. 30 feet, over Water of Leith. Mr. W. BEATSON, Borough 
Christy & Norris, Chelmsford . 4 t . £163 8 o Surveyor. 
J. L. Hodgson, Stockport ; : 135m £0 Alternative Arch 
Thornewill & Warham, Burton .  . . = «. II§ O O eine Fray p22 
Appleby Bros., East Greenwich . ‘ ; i TTR UeG © G. Anderson, Ellin. ; ae Ke sk ce Vy, £295 12 0 
A. G. E. Morton, Chelmsford . . E Se TAOS idly Ble} A. & W. Fingzies, Leith. 5 Reyes aie as 291 14 O 
W. & J. YATES, Blackburn (accepted) i 3 A 36 "0-0 18 Shaw, Leith ; 4 , 2,696 7 10 302 18 oO 
Eddington & Stevenson, Chelmsford -. ; it 3B 508 Oo R. Shanks, Leith . 5 . 2,661 17 10 300 0 O 
Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove : ; oy 2 100 W. Baxter, Leith . : CLA? CAQ TOs OC 253 law O 
Hainsworth, Dewsbury. . : A ; 7. 2 OO.) O06 Henderson & Matthews, Edin- 
Adamson & Co., Hyde : ; : : a ope © burgh . : ; : 84607 Noto Bagg "6 
Dodman, King’s Lynn : ; ; : al Yow! 10 J. Best, Leith . ‘ . sz, FIO CT 214atz Oo 
J. Thynn, Leith ; : 2,90.) 21.6 ep 2). x 
ots CHITTLEHAMHOLT. W. Turner & Sons, Edinburgh 2,080 I 4 244 0 0 
For Building Farmhouse at Butlers, Chittlehamholt. Mr. G. & C. CousIN, Alloa (ac- 
JOHN Cock, Surveyor, Woodville, South Molton. cepted) . - . A 0991762210; 73 239 6 oO 
Sampson & Cruwys, South Molton Ree Oo ie CuO | he ar eee Pavine Leith 
SKINNER & WATTS, Chittlehampton (accepled). 572 0 O ; Pas: Deien Seed 
D. Bowden, Edinburgh i : : ; £288 13 
For : 7 DUMFRIES. ‘ a pe G. & R. Cousin, Alloa : : : . P ‘ se 15 ee 
or Improvements at Police Office, Dumfries. Mr. R. K. 


J. W. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh . . . A pyle aie 
J. DoBsik, Leith (accepted) . : : : . 
Between Arthur and Balfour Streets. 


KINNEAR, Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Halliday, mason . BS ieeO BON GS R Cousin. « cnnitor?- . £90 ..§. 10 
Jinning, joiner ; , ; : : Sg nt D. Bowden . ; . . 2 ; : ee O2eT FAO 
Thompson, ironwork . s ‘ ; : a ee J. W. & G. Stratton . . : j ‘ « SS 
Roddan, plumber i : ; ‘ ‘ 2 eT AS J. DOBBIE (accepted) . ‘ ‘ : ° 7A Om JO 
Street, plasterer ; : : : : ; shige Sa eh Buchanan Street. 
McGill, painter 2 tans Sees) oP.) | Rad G, Cousin wetpaase> .couleld wontons massac elamee 
For Granite Paving, Dumfries. Mr. R. K. KINNEAR, Burgh D. Bowden. . : . , . cs ye BOR fn Be 3 
Surveyor. 1. W' 6G. Strattonip > : 4 2 z ef RO0OF Ada O 
T. Maxwell, Dumfries : : ; : . £1,407 19 II J. DOBBIE (accepted) . : : - ; cami odg Ile y 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh é ‘ : . 1,294 14 I0 Allan Street. 
J. R. Stewart, Greenock ., : . ; : 985 16 9 D. Bowden . ‘ : ‘ . : ; 2 Aae2D ELS O 
D. Bowden, Edinburgh . : p : i 967 18 3 R. & G. Cousin . : : 2 : : aS FO acs 
J. Urquhart & Co., Glasgow. : : ‘ 944 3 5 J. W. & G. Stratton 186 18 10 
——— —_—— — —__—_ ——__—— J. DOBBIE (accepted) 185 0 O 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED) CORSHAM. 


BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
ae, cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
application | thr wcKE & Co, 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 


Prices on 


LONDON DEPOT :-—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 1os. 6d. or 215. 


a 


PRIMROSEaC’ Tf) Ips earent (YY. ITTY (eorerecrant 


GHURCH ST. 


SHEFFIELD. L 


ZING oroTHER 
AL. 


Ave © | A4IK\UUL WO LA DEAR 2 ED PERISHABLE MATER 
IN EXTENSIVE-USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ 
ss -'" WO OTHER GLAZING CAN BESWARRANTED- INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS: KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL,DON CASTER 1882.3. 
a, . THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 188% - 


Avoids all Splashing. 
Sh Hihirs 3) 


Ni hi ys 
sili < 
i 
TZ r > 


FIRTH’S 
Improved Disconnecting Trap, 


FOR FALL PIPES, &c. 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT, AND DURABLE. 
EASILY CLEANED OUT. 
VENTILATES ALL FALL PIPES. 
ORNAMENTAL APPEARANCE ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 

PRICE 10/6 EACH COMPLETE. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO PLAN: 


GRACE & FIRTH, Wakefield, Yorks, 


W, RAMMAGE & GO, (OSSERGuR*")*? CERIO ARE™ 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC, 


ez) 
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FRINTON. 
For the Erection of portion of Hotel, 
E. C. HOMER, Architect. 


Quantities by Mr. W. Birdseye. 


Frinton, Essex. Mr. 


LITTLEBOROUGH. 


For Additions to Falcon Hotel, Littleborough. Mr. T. H. 
SHUTTLEWORTH, Architect, Bridge End, Littleborough. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Dabbsck ery) ner poate - £3,295 0 0 

Nightingale. : - 3,187, 02 0 Accepted Tenders. 

Kilby & Gayford . . «39 LOO BuO Preston & Dryland, mason and brickmaker ah @oruds.TO 

Dixon & Co... 5 . 2,579, 9 ©} | ‘Tillotson Blacker, plastering — ganpasac ae 46 10 0 

Hook : : . 2,249 9 0 Robert Hudson, plumbing, &c. . : sr P45 OO 

GILLINGHAM (accepied ) : ° 2,247 9 0 Barnes & Son, slating . : . F ; Rpyeeee hs a) 

James England, joiner (by day work). 
GILDERSOME. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Gildersome. Mr. T. A. But LONDON. 
TERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. For Works for the London School Board. 

G. & T. Holdsworth, Gildersome, mason i£,505°°0° 6 Washing Ceilings, Washing Walls, Silver Street. 

Toothill & Balmforth, Bradford, joiner 1” 1373" Jo-Fo Pardoe & Sons - LIS LD ae 

Metcalf & Lockwood, Dewsbury, plasterer . i? 4B TOO J. td. hercny : abe astie mee: 

Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater : : 43 18 Oo WyOldreyo Fr. : 45 0 Oo 

Sissons, Morley, plumber ; $y 039.410" 5O C. F. Kearley 5 Ai <oneate, 

Batty, Drighlington, painter ry £3 E. Tait & Co. : ; ; 36° 0" O 

LS tae 

Architect's estimate : . PROM <0 Additional Cloak-room for Girls, Victoria Street. 
HALIFAX. G Dearing & Son. 38 I5 oO 
For Building Three H d Alterations and Additi Mi angen Sete 2 
or Building Three Houses, and Alterations an ditions, on PR SG Mii Vere 
the Shibden Hall Estate, ae tee Mr. JOSEPH F. WALSH, G. 6S: Williamne boson i ; 33. 0-0 

Architect. Quantities by the Architect. | Washing Walls, Berger Rodd 

Accepted Tenders. J. F. Sargeant : ; ? : : 57 17 0 
Newsome & Mallinson, Southowram, excavatot, E. Willmott . 50 10 oO 
masons and bricklayer : ; ; ro253) 0 .O W. Hornett 30113. 80 

James Turner, Boothtown, Halifax, carpenter and E. Tait & Co. ip reaiaea Mig) 

oiner ; , i : ; , : . I40 IO O bye rien - 3 i ; 

ohh Marshall, Hipperholme, plasterer and slater 71 10 © Removing Partitions, Westmoreland Road Schools. 

Geo. Walker, Halifax, and €. G. Calvert, Hipper- S. J. Jerrard . po oe 520 0 

holme, plumber and glazier : aS ee J: be ee hae . ’ 4G C220 

Alfred Pyrah, Lightcliffe, painter ae 10 oO ae . nee € to ae a . 

Total . £605 5 3 G,. B. Ash ? ‘ ; : SY BGRIOF 205 
Se ns em = oes Washing Walls, Barrow Hill Road Schools. 

Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill| J. H. Petchy . 731 0VHe 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & EK. W hite eee. 8 oe He 57 9 O 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. Ge Williams & Son 3h Oe 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park W. G. Lilly : , 26 To 70 
Basin, N.W. [Apvr. | Knight & Walden. 28 EGO 


——— —_— 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD’S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
WM. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETPS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; De-igns ; 
General, Working and Detail Drawinzs; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in. Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, kc, on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoinge Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography ; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

estimates by return of post on receipt of ful) particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
yg SSARGHITECTURE, LONDON.” | 


ARROWSMILTH’S 


SOLID” PARQUET FLOORS 


SOLID INCH Trick 
Memes | Boru Sipes ALIKyH, 


= 2 = | | 
Not Veneered, 
PATENTED. 


Also Quarter-inch 
THICK, for Surrounds 
ot Carpets. 


| References to Work 
} executed since 1851, in 
ull purts ofthe World. 


CARVED WCOD 
CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. 
Contracts for all kinds 


ae WE La 
YY Oxs = = ae 
‘ asa oO olnery, wnting 


aC mS. , sa Decorating, &e, 
No. 80 NEW BOND STREET, London, W. 


RCHITEOT and SURVEYOR’S GENERAL 
ASSISTANT requires ENGAGEMENT. Seven years 


Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 

s Z ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
21 W ARTISTIC WALL 
&. PAPERS. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
FIFTEEN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS, 
COMPETITION WORK. 
Iligh-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied prac- 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. 

J a & | i 8 LA N D. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Show-roome, 
(“acing Connon £t eet Station.) 

‘JHE ANCASTER STONHE COMPANY 

continue to work the O.d Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
vorked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to svppply Stone of the 


expcrience, Surveys. Levelling, Thorouz ly reliable. Highe: 
setrcness,—Salary, £2 per week,—H, 8, W,, ” Building News,” 


| 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 
WM, WOOLLAMS & C0,, 
9 FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
PATENT EMBOSSED 
> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
A first-rate and artistic draughtsman, twenty 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
i Se Es 5A DS ere AY cep ahead Wh 
Artistic Wall-Papers. 
93 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
eme fine quality as heretofore, 
OL FICES i VERMYN STREET, & EAFORD, 


WILLIAM HALFORD. 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Co.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


* DEMI- PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Ulum‘nated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plates, 
M.&T’S | 


NO. 


PATENT, 4125, 


International Inventions 
London, 1885, 


HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


Exhibition, . 


Price Lists and aati rae ations on application to 
2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C., 
And at WARRINGTON, 
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LONDON—continued. 


Repatring Terra-cotta Treads, Holland Street Schools. 
B. G. Nightingale . ‘ : 


SPO ML 

Davis Bros. . : ‘ . : . : « 340-0 

W. Hornett . : : - : : - 2 a2Oe Ss arO 

H. Mallett... ; : A ; SGn 12 1:0 

B. Curtis ‘ . . ° . , ‘ 20 5D. 0 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

For Drainage Works, Market Harborough. Mr. F. D. CLARK 
Town Surveyor, Engineer, Market Harborough. Quantities 
by the Engineer. 

E. Tempest, “Leicester . ° noth 0 oO 
Carter & Broughton, Harborough 207, 10 0 
John Smith, Leicester . 385 5 9 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 380 18 2 
J. Wright, Sheffield } . : ates 0. . Os 
Smith & Dawson, Harborough : . : myrpeae ect es RRL y 
C. Smith, Harborough . ; ree Mike! to 
JAMES JENNINGS, Harborcugh (accepled) - 324 18 4 
Engineer’s estimate. : : sou, lg. 2 
NEWCASTLE. 


For the Steam Heating of the New Buildings, and for Laundry 
Machinery and Radial Drying Closet Fittings, Newcastle 
City Asylum Extensions, for the Visiting Justices. Mr. 
ARTHUR B, PLUMMER, A.R,I.B.A., Architect and Sur- 
veyor, Newcastle. 


BRADFORD, Manchester (accepted) . : GA 713 ORO 
Additional Fittings, &c. 
WALTER Scott, Newcastle (accepted ) aly fe, aa eke | 


For Alterations to House, Queen Square, Newcastle. Mr. 
A, B. PLUMMER, Architect. 

THOS. SOUTHERON, Newcastle (accepted). 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

For Erecting Washhouses and Offices, Groat Market, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. WILLIAM Hope, Architect, North 
Shields. 

Weir & Williams, Howdon-on- ny is Sh 880 0 oO 
R. Towns, North Shields . : 1,843 13 oO 
Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead . : : ae OO OnRO 
J. L. Miller, Gateshead. ° : T0004. 0%. .0 
ea AcUERY, ‘Newcastle (accepted) 1,670 0 O 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— continued. 
For Building Three Houses at Killingworth, near Newcastle- 


on-Tyne. Mr. WILLIAM Hopk, Architect, North Shields. 
Turner & Potts, Percy Main . 41,228.10. @ 
T. Gibson, Newbiggin-by-the-Se i 1,100 -O QO 
Weir & Williams, Howdon-on-Tyne t Obts 92.0 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle 975 10 O 
R. Nicholson, Killingworth 948 10 a 
R. Holmes, North Shields : ‘ ’ 896 9 3 
Richardson & Gill . : . ‘ ’ ‘ 890 3 6 
W. Ritchie, Whitby . ° : : ; ; 863 17 Q 
J. H. Walton, Bill Quay . 802 a Q 
J. Simmons &. SONS, Dudley Colliery (ac- 

cepted ) ‘ ‘ ry a Q ’ : ' 765 Oo 9 


NEWPORT. 
For Rebuilding Shop and Business Premises, Newport, Mon. 
Mr. H. A. GOODMAN, Architect, High Street, Newport, 


Mon. Quantities by the Architect. 
D. C. Jones, Gloucester . “ - . £5; 630 0 O 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea (00 da‘e) 5,545 s206nO 
W. Price, Newport 553200 nO 
C. Claridge, Newport : 5,033, 0-0 
L. B. Moore & Son, Newport + =4:90088 0 RO 
Jno. Linton, Newport . baTuMaro 
G. Martin, Newport . , : 475940019 
W.M. Blackburn, Newport . : $144,007 4.08.0 
T. Goldsworthy, Newport ‘ : . 4,649 0 9 
R. Westacott, Newport . é : ceed OLAaRIO MO 
W. A. Linton, Newport , ; “ A;SA3  OusG 


SALISBURY. 

For Additions to Workhouse Jnfirmary, Britford, and Building 
Infectious Wards for the Guardians, Alderbury Union, 
Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal, 
Salisbury. Quantities by the Architects. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF QuaANTiTIzs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, ‘onsebows 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGII DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & €0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


F. Dibben, College Street, The Park, Salisbury £2,550 0 o 

C. Mitchell, Woodfalls, Downton, Salisbury 2;450:-08 0 

E.. Hale, Castle Street, Salisbury. : 4125430 t30D G 

G. Harris, Dew’s Road, Fisherton, Salisbury 2;380 4i0nG 

Jerrard & Stevens, The Park, Salisbury ; 2,230 NOG 

H. COOPER, Market Place, Salisbury (accepted) 2,166 0 oO 
BATH STONE. 


BOX GROUND BOX G ROUND 


1S BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Grrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spracun’s TABLEs, upon application. 


BATH STONE 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


Over 200,000 cubic feet ofp SUMMER-| 4 
DRIED Stone in stock. : 


PICTOR & SONS, Tig Wilts. 


MERCHANTS, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


: WH UCLA 
MD 


AND CORNGRIT. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, N 


N 
—— 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. | 


REDUCTION 


reduction of Twent 


Mr. MUSCOTT, 


West End Office, 32 COOKSPUR STREE 
Head Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Beoretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN. 


POSSCOSESSS SESS OSS SSSSOOSSOSSHSOSCOOS 


SIMPLEX: AeA 
Ny 

ee ormohaeee| WN GLAZING 
N For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSSSSESCSSSSSSSSSSSSSCHOSSHSVSSCSCSSCESEOE 
WARE ALE ERAS RAR PLEA ALL Rad eh Pa Pe Pobre 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES 


ee Stout, Durable SLATES, whichare so 
much sought after by Architects for Mansion, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUScOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these ge Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
‘As: Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Whitland Abbe 
Clynderwen 


ke SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip-. 
ow Paw tion of Bath Stone, 
s % 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


x*4*%«% SKYLIGHTS & NP. 
HORTICULTURAL, WORK, MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
No Special Contract Required. ADDRESS :— 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 
Ages i ee IRON DOORS . 


TO 
ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, 
AND 


OTHERS. 


An extraordinary number of Iron Dolrs 
for Strong-Rooms, Party Walls, or 
such to divide Warehouses. 


Quite perfect, and in every respect equal to new, at one- 
third the price. 


GRIFFITHS & SON, 


| 48 Cannon Street, E.C, (only address). 


IN PRICE 


uarries 
ales, 


Green Slate 
.S.0., South 
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OLDHAM. 
For Building Three Dwelling-houses, Oldham. Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER BANKS, Architect, Oldham. 
J. & J. WHITEHEAD, Oldham (accepted). 


TUNBRIDGE. 
For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa Residences, Tun- 


bridge. Mr. C. Facc, Architect. Quantities by the 

Architect. 
Cutbert, Tunbridge . ‘ e A : HE SIO-NG.! Oo 
Webb, Peckham, Kent . : : a 1459-0 0 
Jones, Tunbridge : I4ET .O--C 
Fj350-°.0.,°0 


AUSTIN, Tunbridge (accepled ) s : : . 


TROWSE. 

For Widening Road and Widening and Altering Bridges for 

the County Magistrates. Mr. T. H. B. HEsLop, C.E,, 
County Surveyor, Norwich. 

J. E. Hawes, Norwich . : : ‘ : 

H. Lacey, Norwich , , ; . ' s 

W. Nortu, Norwich (accepted) . ; , F 


£0470. 0 
465 0 oO 
446 I0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. REUBEN BENNETT, of Manchester, has submitted designs 
and obtained the contract for the proposed decoration of Garston 
parish church, near Liverpool. 


WILKES’ Metallic Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company, 
Limited, 17 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, have been awarded 
the gold medal at the Firemen’s Exhibition, held at the Royal 
Aquarium, for fireproof construction. 


Mr. WALTER W. EASTON, of the Whitehall Ironworks, 
Taunton, has taken Mr. S. E. Waldegrave as a partner, and 
the business in future will be carried on under the name of 
Easton & Waldegrave. 


THE decorations of the Benem Palace, near Lisbon, the 
new residence offered to His Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Portugal on his marriage, were supplied by the New Patents 
Development Association, Limited, of 49 Glengall Road, S.E., 
who in less than one month were able to manufacture and ship 
neaily 7,000 feet of ‘““ NP” mouldings in various designs. 


THE AOLUS 


THE Wolverhampton brass cabinet lock-makers are in- 
creasingly complaining of the competition of the Germans, 
foreigners taking off large orders that formerly went to Wolver- 
hampton works. In London especially they are making great 
headway. ‘They freely offer to accept orders for big quantities 
at almost any price buyers care to mention. The finish of the 
locks is excellent. Australian and other export orders are also 
being monopolised more and more by the German lock-makers, 
greatly to Staffordshire makers’ detriment. 


THE external restorations of St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, 
have now been completed, and inthe interior a new reredos 
erected. The central portion consists of an arcade in three 
divisions, filled with sculptured subjects in white alabaster, the 
Nativity being the central group, with the Adoration of the 
Shepherds and Kings on either side. The framework is of 
coloured alabaster, enclosed by buttresses and cornice of Derby- 
shire bird’s-eye marble. Beyond this, on each side, in con- 
tinuation of the reredos, is a triple arcading, also of polished 
alabaster and Derbyshire marble. The work has been executed 
by Messrs. Earp, Son & Hobbs, of London and Manchester, 
from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfield, architect, of London. 

THE American Elevator Company have been requested by 
Mr. Thomas Hussey to erect in his new building near the 
Colonial Exhibition, and known as No. 5 Albert Hall Mansions, 
two of their standard hydraulic elevators—one for passenger 
use and one for service. 

IN St. John’s Church, Victoria, British Columbia, a hand- 
some two-light window has just been erected to the memory of 
Mr. Arthur Channing Beeton, The window represents Our 
Saviour in the act of blessing little children, which is most 
beautifully and carefully rendered, great care having been taken 
with the faces of Our Saviour and the children. The colouring, 
while being brilliant and rich, is mellow and soft, and the whole 
is exceedingly harmonious in tone. It has given the donors the 
greatest satisfaction, and is in every way a fairly representative 
work from the studios of Messrs, Gibbs & Howard, of 
64 Charlotte Street, London. 

THE half-yearly meeting of the Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
on Monday evening. Amongst those present were Mr. J. 
Bowen (president), Mr. A. S. Smith (vice-president), Messrs. 
W. Sapcote, R. Mann, W. J. Whittall, F. Gowing, R. Folland, 
T. Hallgarth, E. J. Bigwood (secretary), &c. The President 
reviewed the matters of interest to the trade dealt with since 


WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is 


THE 
CHEAPEST ARID 


BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 235 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, ors Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ,—S#8?-_. Grass serrens’ Company 
‘€ 2a. 38 ° : a! < EXHIBITION, 
ae Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 7 PVs 

Re Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, @ AN 
{| 8 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. 3 Xe 


Improved Glass 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 
X| 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 2 
= Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, = 
4 H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators te 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator, 


Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 


EDGWARE ROAD, 


Louvre Ventilator 


WY pi 
eo 
Ye Yf 


r tor Skylights. 


Hop per Ventilator. Casement. 


Ww. 
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November last, and mentioned that the relations of employers 
and employed continued to be of an amicable nature. No im- 
provement had taken place in the trade, which for a long time 
past had been in a very depressed state. 


In reply to a requisition to the Mayor of Ramsgate, 
a public meeting, under the presidency of the Mayor, 
Captain L. W. Vaile, was held last week to consider the 
proceedings of the Isle of Thanet Board of Guardians 
relative to the tenders for building new schools at the 
Minster Workhouse. The following resolution was carried :— 
“That this meeting expresses its great dissatisfaction at 
the proceeding of the guardians relative to the tenders for 
building schools at the Union Workhouse, in rejecting, with- 
out apparent cause, the lowest tender, and that it be repre- 
sented to the Local Government Board that the borough will, 
in conjunction with other contributing districts, sustain a loss of 
288/. unless the Board should withhold its sanction.” 

NINETY stonecutters, employed at the building of the Na- 
tional Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, struck work on 
Friday last, owing to a dispute with the contractors as to wages, 
and also to being kept an extra hour on Saturday. No settle- 
ment of the dispute has yet been effected. 

THE Board of Works, at their meeting on Friday, resolved 
not to allow Mr. Godfrey to increase the amount of his tender 
for the erection of the new Battersea Bridge, and also to accept 
the next lowest tender, that of Messrs. Williams, Son, & Wal- 
lington, for 143,000/. 

THE master builders of Kettering held a meeting last week 
to consider the movement in the trade for an advance of wages 
from 6d. to 7d. per hour, Mr. F. Barlow in the chair. A dis- 
cussion took place as to forming an association for mutual 
support, and it was ultimately resolved to found the “ Kettering 
and District General Builders’ Association,” and the following 
were appointed to draw up rules :—President, Mr. F. Barlow ; 
secretary, Mr. W. J. Payne; treasurer, Mr. H. F. Henson ; 
committee, Messrs. J. J. Margetts, A. Barlow, and F. Henson. 
A deputation of workmen submitted that the present condition 
of things in the trade justified an advance of 1d. per hour in 
all the branches. The masters replied that they were of opinion 
that the present low prices and keen competition made it im- 
possible for them to give the advance asked for. This decision 
being made known to the deputation, the leader handed in a 
written requisition calling on the masters to submit to arbitra- 
tion, but this point was left over for consideration. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


MESSRS. ORSBORN & TUCKWOOD, 64 Berners Street, W., have 
lately published the following :—“ Original Gems,” a series of 
six duets, for violin and piano, by various composers, edited by 
Odoardo Barri. Simple, yet effective; very suitable for young 
violinists, for the technical difficulties are not great, but yet 
sufficient to render them useful as well as pleasing. ‘The series 
consists of “ Elégie,” by Viotti Collins ; ‘‘ Les Cloches,” by 
Michael Pearsall ; “ La Styrienne,” by Alois Volkmer ; “ La 
Romanesca” and “ Nocturne,” by Odoardi Barri; and “ Taran- 
tella,” by Alfred Guest. 


THE NORWEGIAN TIMBER TRADE. 


A REPORT by Acting Consul-General Hearn on the trade and 
navigation of Norway for the year 1885, which was issued this 
week, gives the following account of the timber trade in the 
Christiania district :— 

The quantity of wood exported during the first eleven 
months of 1885 has been about 9 per cent. less than in the 
same period of each of the foregoing years, while the selling 
price, at any rate as regards the principal sorts, has been about 
the same as last year. Any difference that there may be is in 
favour of 1884, as prices this year have been a little weaker. 
Business has been for the most part dull. It was, however, a 
little more lively when war was expected between England and 
Russia, but even that prospect created no extensive specula- 
tion ; but at the same time it brought about a few purchases of 
battens on Scotch account, which has very rarely been the case 
of late years. 

The permanent increase intimber duties in Germany caused 
a greater export than usual to that country in the first half-year, 
and the increase in the sales to Germany for the whole year 
will be about 20 per cent. greater than in 1884. 

The most important feature in this year’s timber export is 
the very large amount of planed wood which has been sent to 
Australia. There never has been so much shipped in any 
former year, and there is reason to believe that the greater part 


| was sold beforehand. The greater part of what was sent on 


consignment, it is believed, was sent off early in the year, and 
will, therefore, have obtained very good prices when realised. 
For what has been shipped during the past few months the 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSHAW’S 
~LIMMER_ ASPHALTE.” 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
““LIMMER ASPHALTE ” at low rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

EACH BLOCK supplied from the 
“BRADSHAW & CO.” 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, é&c., is particularly called to the fact that the ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE ”’ is especially 

suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, &c., where water-tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes 


OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” 


have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO0.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF “‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” FOOTWAYS 


have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE, 


se Mines, besides bearing the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 
application to:— ; 


BRISTOL..........00...40 St. Philip’s Marsh. READING .............. Caversham Road. 
Be BEE aka. cayis vnise ... Basin Head. DBBLIN. |. 2....-. <x . 14 St. Andrew’s Street, 
Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER .... 20 Cross Street. 


SOUTHSEA ......... ae 
OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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prospects are, on the contrary, anything but promising, since it 
can scarcely be expected that the demand can have so increased 
as to keep pace with the import into the colonies. It is chiefly 


price. 
Since these kinds 


and props, which articles have been at an exceptionally low 


of timber are usually produced from the 


white pine which has been sent to Australia this year, and this, | young forests, there is no reason to regret that the production 
together with some sales to Scotland and the increased ship- | has been less in 1885 than in former years. 
ments to Germany, in both cases sawn white pine, have caused Lotal Export of Timber from Norway. 

the stock of this kind of timber to be very small compared with Ree Wins, 

red pine. Prices of logs in the Glommen River were, at the In 1885 ° . ° . 856,000 
beginning of the year, 30 to 32 kroner (12. 13s. 4d. to 12. 155. 6d.) 1884 ‘ d ‘ : 939,231 

per dozen of 24 feet, 9-inch top. At midsummer the average 1883 : ‘ : : : 945,156 

price was 26 kroner (17. 18s. Iocd.) for white wood, and 28 kroner 1882 ; : ‘ » 918,809 

(12, 11s, 1d.) for red wood, and later in the autumn occasionally 1881 : . : i . 881,991 

one or two kroner less. 1880 : , ‘ : : . 895,206 


The inland prices for sawn timber, especially dry battens fit 
for flooring, have not varied much during the year. The prices 
delivered in Christiania have averaged 12 to 13 ore (17d. to 
itd.) per 2 feet English, and 13 to 13} ore (1}23d@.) tor red 
wood. For unseasoned battens for sale on delivery prices have 
been somewhat lower. The houses at Sannesund sold their 
stocks of battens in the autumn for 1o/. Ios. for white wood, 
and 11/. 5s. for red wood per 2,520 feet 2} by 6} for seconds, 
while about ros. lower had been accepted by merchants earlier 
in the year. 

The selling price of planed wood has undergone no espe- 
cial change in 1885. At the beginning of the year 7/. 75. 6d. 
for firsts, and 6/. 17s. 6¢@. for seconds white wood was paid c.i.f. 
for Liverpool ; at the same time, for red wood 9/. 5s. to 9. Ios. 
per standard for firsts, and 1/. 1os. less for seconds was paid. 
During the spring white wood firsts sold at 7/ 2s. 6d. to 
71. 5s. Ga.f. to Liverpool, while late in the summer and in the 
autumn prices rose 2s. 6¢@. to 5s., and business was done for 
late autumn shipments at 7/7, 12s. 6@. for white wood firsts. 

The f.o.b. prices to Australia have been 6/. 5s. to 6/. 125. 6d. 
for firsts and seconds white wood, and 1/7, more for red wood 
per Petersburg standard for the thicker dimensions, with an 
addition for the thinner. 

Prices for the more valuable kinds of timber, planed and 
sawn, have likewise been about the same in 1885 as in 1884, 
any difference that there may have been being in favour of 
1884, nor has there been any special difference with regard to 
the quantities of these two chief sorts shipped ; but it is at the 
same time satisfactory to note that planed wood is increasing 
at the expense of sawn wood. 

Of the 9 per cent. decrease in the total quantity shipped 

this year against last year, two-thires fall upcn mining timber 
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Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port 0) 
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110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
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The value of the timber exported 
quite 32,500,000 kroner (1,805,000/.), and at the close of last 
year the export of 1884 was estimated at 34,000,000 kroner 
(1,880,000/,). The official statistics, which were published later 
gave the value at 33,787,000 kroner (1,877,000/.). 
to the prospects for the timber trade during the coming year it 
is at this moment difficult to speak, but it is believed there is 
ground to hope that for spring shipments at least ros. more per 
Petersburg standard will be obtained for planed white wood 
than was obtained at the beginning of last year. 

It appears also that the leading firms now ask 8/. per 
standard c.i.f. to Liverpool for firsts white wood. The quan- 
tities of timber floated down the Glommen River in 1885 were 
191,201; dozen against 186,249 


in 1885 is estimated at 


With regard 
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dozen in 1884, 235,249;5 


dozen in 1883, 259,667, dozen in 1882, and 234,242,% dozen in 


CHARLES WINN & CO. 


MESSRS. CHARLES WINN & Co., of St. Thomas’ Works, Bir- 
mingham, and 41 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., have just sent us a 
compendious catalogue which forms Section B of their general 
catalogue, being devoted to drilling and screwing tackle, 
of which they are now extensive makers. 
Co., in their capacity of general metal workers and mechanical 
engineers, are Government contractors, and as their general 
catalogue embraces such a range of manufacture, they have 
wisely determined to reproduce it in sectional parts in similar 
form to the present one, Section B, till all the numerous articles 
manufactured have been illustrated, the combination in a single 
book being too large for everyday use. 


Messrs. Winn & 
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out, which is a novelty in the screwing tackle trade, as hitherto 
each sheet of prices has had its own discount, to the bewilder- 
ment of buyers. Considerable pains have been taken with the 
literary part of the work, and the descriptions are accurate, and 
the advantages of each machine may be relied on as not being 
overstated. The list extends over about forty pages, fully and 
clearly illustrated throughout. The opening pages are devoted 
to stocks and dies for blacksmiths’ use, and the best quality of 
stocks, dies, and taps for engineers’ use, and of high finish, and 
the same fitted in cases ; also guide stocks and dies, &c., &c. 
Next in order we notice the improved screwing machines, port- 
able or on stand, which show a great carefulness in design and 
construction, to secure the utmost simplicity for working pur- 
poses, with absence of all complication that would harass the 
worker. Turning over the leaves, pages 23 to 4oit will be found 
are devoted to drilling machinery, among which are Winn’s 
“Miniature” bench drilling machine, the lever feed bench 
drilling machine, the cheap bench drilling machine (Winn’s 
original design), drilling machines on wall-plates, bench 
drilling machines with movable table and Winn’s improved 
self-centreing vice, Winn’s improved bench drilling machines 
with self-centreing vice and extra strong base, other improved 
ones with automatic feed, &c. Other varieties include the 
platform pattern and the strong bench drilling machines, the 
former for smiths’ and the latter for engineers’ use ; the lever 
feed drilling machine with self-centreing vice, and the en- 
gineer’s, for hand or steam power, on wall bracket. No. 1,034 
is a strong bench drilling machine of best make and finish, 
and 1,047 is an extra strong machine on stand. The last on 
the list are pillar drilling machines. The description of these 
strong pillar drilling machines, with balanced lever feed, will 
serve to give an idea of the explanatory letterpress that 
accompanies the articles illustrated throughout. ‘ This is a 
substantial tool, well suited for the general work of a fitting 
shop. It is arranged with a vertical ratchet lever feed at the 
side, which brings the drill to its work with rapidity, and an 
equally quick return is obtained by means of a weight sus- 
pended in the interior of the hollow column. The table is 
vertically adjustable by means of a rack and pinion, and is 
arranged to swing on the turned column to one side, if the 
machine be required to drill articles too large to place upon the 
table, &c. Variation in speed is obtained by means of 4-speed 
cones, for 21-inch bands, and the top pulley is placed as high 
as possible in order that a long band may be used. It should be 


noted that this machine carries its own countershaft at the | 


base. The machine is carefully made and fitted throughout, 
the bevel wheels are of malleable iron, spindle of steel, 14 inches 
diameter ; the utmost pains are taken to render the work first- 
class, and we have every confidence in recommending it.” 


A MUSIC. ROOM. 


MEssrs. HENRY & JOHN CoopER, of Pulteney Street, Golden 
Square, are now exhibiting a music room constructed by them 
after the Greek style from sketches by Mr. Harry Quilter, M.A. 
An extract from the description will serve to indicate the 
intentions of the constructors. ‘An attempt is here made to 
place before the critical art world a conception of a music 
room, the architectural lines of which are taken from classic 
sources, some allowance being made for the limited space at 
command. The proportions of the room may be assumed to 
be one-half real size, since undoubtedly better expression could 
have been given to the intention with a larger area and greater 
freedom to work in. The general idea of the scheme is Mr. 
Harry Quilter’s, M.A., from whose sketches the room has been 
built up, and to whose knowledge of Greek art, and sense of 
colour-harmony, is due the brilliant and original gamut of tones 
to be found grouped together in one comparatively small room. 
The curved seat at the further end is, indeed, somewhat 
suggestive of Alma Tadema, and gracefully disposes of an 
awkwardly broken line in the apartment. This circular bench 
terminates in the form of a Greek chair, a reproduction of a 
stone seat in the British Museum. The ceiling is arranged in 
squares, the ribs being gilded and the panels painted in simple 
lines and flat ornament. The chimneypiece—an English 
room is bound to have a fireplace—has been treated in 
a bold, architectural manner, with pilasters. and capitals 
carried up to the cornice of the room. This is gilded 
en masse and decorated in colours, and is made to enshrine 
a panel, treated decoratively in oils, showing a marble terrace 
and foliage, with the blue waters of the Mediterranean and 
sunlit hills beyond. A stained-glass window of great beauty 
of design and colouring occupies the wall above the circular 
raised seat already alluded to. The central figure—Sappho— 
is of high merit, and the whole composition is thoughtful, the - 
colouring being rich and harmonious. This window, and the 
panel in the mantelpiece are from the studio of Mr. A. 
Sacheverel-Coke. Of the colouring of the walls it is impossible 
to give an adequate description. The massive dado or sur- 
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base, together with the window architraves, is a brilliant, deep 
carmine, the walls above being an indescribable tint of rose 
purplish hue—something of the colour of the bloom on a plum, 
and, strange to say, not unbecoming to the complexion. A 
conventional frieze ornament is carried round the wall upon a 
ground of gold, and at intervals a perpendicular growth of 
branch-like ornament rises from the dado, intersecting the 
frieze and terminating above it. Of furniture there is ‘little. 
A glimpse is obtained, in a corner recess, of an organ partially 
screened with a lyre-shaped fret, a pianoforte in a case of severe 
simplicity, enamelled a pale green, with coloured ornamenta- 


the contract for this work was entered into in April 1883, the 
price for which the work was undertaken being 96,300/. The 
new sewer begins by a junction with the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond Sewer in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, and, passing 
thence under Piccadilly, Knightsbridge Road, Sloane Street, 
Sloane Square, Lower Sloane Street, and through the erounds 
of Chelsea Hospital, terminates by a outlet into the river 
Thames in front of those grounds. The work is virtually 
finished. The next relief sewer of importance was for the relief 
of Holloway and its neighbourhood from flooding. It was 
deemed necessary to make a new sewer 17,700 feet in length, 
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tion, and a harp. These constitute the chief pieces of what | commencing at St. John’s Villas, in the Holloway Road, and 5 
may, perhaps, be termed the furniture of a music-room, except | passing under the latter road, Lowman Road, the Great Nor- q 
one or two tripods and pedestals for lights or flowers. Silken | thern Railway, Drayton Road, Martineau Road, Highbury Park ‘ 
skins of tigers and panthers strew, artistically, the floor and | south, Ferntower Road, Mildmay Road, John Campbell Road, : 


ivory benches, and complete the ensemble. In an outer lobby 
—or should we say loggia or vestibule?—the columns and 
cornice are in imitation of stone, the frieze being enriched with 
reliefs from the sculptured frieze of the Parthenon.” 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Friday 
last, the annual report'was presented. The report first refers 
to the subjects of sewerage and drainage. During the year, in 
consequence of the increased pressure brought to bear on the 
original main drainage system by the vast additions which have 
been made to the number of habitations, the main drainage 
works had to be considerably extended, and relief sewers of 
similar* dimensions to the original ones had to be constructed 
in several districts to get rid of the surplus water by which 
those localities were frequently overflowed. The new main 
sewer from Roehampton Lane, Putney, to the Clapham Road, 
with branches running into it at various points, is still in course 
of construction. The length of the main line is about five and 
a quarter miles, and, including the branch sewers, the total 
length is about eight miles. The contract for the works was 
entered into in August 1882, and the contract price is 
151,9954. 19s. About seven miles and a half of the new sewers 
have been completed. The main sewer is to be carried across 
some low-lying land at Wandsworth for more than three-eighths 
of a mile in the form of an aqueduct, and this portion of the 
work is now in progress. Another main sewer was for the 
relief of the Ranelagh and King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewers, and 


Sandringham Road to the high-level sewer in Amhurst Road ; 
together with a branch sewer 3,250 feet in length, from Monsell 
Road, along Blackstock Road and Highbury Park, to a junction 
with the main line at Highbury Park south. A tender to 
execute the works for the sum of 78,509/. was accepted by the 
Board on November. 28, 1884. A total length of about 
10,000 feet of these new sewers has been completed. Other 
relief sewers were being constructed at Eltham, Lee, Hammer- 
smith, and Dalston. The cleansing of the main sewers during 
the past year was effected at a cost of 14,560/. 

The Board is still engaged in acquiring the property which 
has to be taken for the formation of the new street from Tot- 
tenham Court Road to Charing Cross, authorised by the Street 
Improvements Act, 1877, and claims have this year been 
settled to the amount of 160,0387, The report states that nearly 
all the property for the new street from Oxford Street to Picca- 
dilly Circus had been acquired. 

There is a total of 1,834 acres of parks, commons, and open 
spaces now under the Board’s control, varying in size from 
Blackheath, 267 acres, to Nunhead Green, 13. About 22,000/, 
was spent last year in the maintenance of the various places. 
With respect to Hampstead Heath, in July last a very numerous 
deputation interested in the preservation of open spaces waited 
upon the Board with a memorial asking the Board to acquire 
for the public the use of Parliament Fields, adjoining Hamp- 
stead Heath. The area which the Board was asked to purchase 
was about 282 acres, of which 226 acres belonged to the Earl 
of Mansfield and 56 acres to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, the 
total exceeding the area of Hampstead Heath itself. The Board 
gave its most careful consideration to the proposal, and went 
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so far as to instruct its officers to endeavour to ascertain from 
the owners of the ground what price they would require. The 
report made by the officers was to the effect that they estimated 
that the cost of acquiring it would be not less than 350,000/, 
It appeared to the Board that this high figure was prohibitory, 
and that, in view of the present heavy charges on the rate- 
payers, and the probable growth of these charges for expendi- 
ture absolutely necessary, the Board could not entertain the 
proposal to purchase Parliament Fields. 

Reference is made as to the additional powers sought to be 
obtained by the Board in their Various Powers Bill, but notably 
in reference to the open space of 72 acres of land made over to 
the Board by the governors of Dulwich College as a public 
park on condition that the Board obtained the sanction of 
Parliament to what was proposed. The Board accepted the 
offer, and inserted in the Various Powers Bill the necessary 
provisions. The objections of adverse petitions were overruled 
by the Select Committees of both Houses, and the proposal in 
the Bill was sanctioned by Parliament. 

The Bill founded on the report of the Royal Commission of 
the Housing of the Working Classes was brought into the 
House of Lords by Lord Salisbury, and it proposed that the 
Board should have power to adopt the Labouring Classes 
Lodging Houses Acts, 1851 to 1867, and thus be enabled 
in certain circumstances to undertake the provision of dwellings 
for working people, a course to which the Board has always 
been opposed. The Act was passed last August. ‘The number 
of electric fire alarms in the public thoroughfares has been 
further increased during the past year. The number of calls 
for fires, or supposed fires, received during the year has been 
2,851. Of these 410 were false alarms, 171 proved to be only 
chimney alarms, and 2,270 were calls for tires, of which 160 
resulted in serious damage and 2,110 in slight damage. The 
number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 201, 
of whom 154 were saved, and 47 lost their lives. 

The fourth quinquennial valuation of property since the 
passing of the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, showed a total 
rateable value considerably larger than that of the year 1880, 


but the increase is much less than has resulted from each of | 


the three previous revaluations. The valuation of the year 
1870 raised the total rateable value from 16,257,6432. to 
18,719,2372, an increase of nearly two millions and a half. 
By the valuation of the year 1875 the total value was raised 
from 20,886,946/. to 23,111,3132, an increase of nearly two 
millions and a quarter, while the valuation of 1889 resulted in 


| the blocks with the dowels and asphalte cement. 


raising the total from 24,501,410/. to 27,405,488/., an increase 
little short of three millions. It was not to be expected that 
these remarkable increases of value should go on indefinitely 
in the same ratio, and probably, when the depression of trade 
during the past few years is considered, it is almost more than 
could have been anticipated that the rateable value of the 
metropolis should have risen, as it has done, according to the 
new valuation list, from 28,920,537/. ta 30,537,188, an advance 
of more than a million and a half. 


THE LIVERPOOL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A FORTNIGHT shows that a considerable advance has been 
made in the unfinished portion of this exhibition, but there is a 
great deal yet to be done ere it can be pronounced complete, 
and in all probability the advent of Whitsuntide will scarcely 
see everything in order. The task of the chronicler is, there- 
fore, rendered somewhat unsatisfactory, but on the other hand 
a large number of the exhibits are of a description that do not 
interest the readers of Zhe Architect. Those persons who are 
interested in naval or mercantile architecture will, however, find 
much to interest them, and a journey to Liverpool to inspect 
this portion of the exhibition alone will be well spent, for a 
larger and finer collection of models (many of them fully 
rigged) and sections of vessels have probably never been 
brought together on any previous occasion. 

Amongst the stands completed in which our readers are 
interested is that of Messrs. NETTLEFOLD’S, of Birmingham, 
who, in an hexagonal case, have grouped in an artistic manner 
specimens of the numerous indispensable articles to the builder, 
smith, and engineer, that have rendered their name famous in all 
directions. They consist of screws of all kinds, in iron, brass 
and copper, bolts and nuts, wire nails, hasps and staples, wire 
hat and coat-hooks, screw-eyes, &c., consisting altogether of 
some hundreds of examples. 

Messrs. Durry & Co., Bermondsey, exhibit their patent 
system of wood-block flooring, with which we have already 
made our friends familiar. The specimen here is a full-sized 
section showing the concrete foundation and method of fixing 
There are 
also some small pieces showing different patterns for laying 
floors, in pitch pine, oak, &c. The exhibit is not a large one, 
but is sufficient to demonstrate the system for which the patent 
has been obtained. 


FOR 0 ae Se = FOR 
ASTHMA, STRENGTHENING 
BRONCHITIS, 66 Bg and 
CONSUMPTION, ENRICHING 
PULMONARY F the 

AFFECTIONS. VOICE. 


2I1s.. 


PRICK 
Used and Recommended by Thousands, 
including the following :— 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ' Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan 
H.R.H. the Princess of Rev. A.C. Price, B.A. 

Wales | Rey. J. W. Honey-Snell 
H.R.H.the Princess Louise Rev. B. W. Alien 
Lady S. Macrnamara Rey. S. E. Nicholls 
Lady Archibald Campbell | Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken 
Lady Macfarren | Rev. C. J. Salisbury 
Right Hon. W. E. Glad- | Rev. H, L. Nordon 

stone - | Rev. E. Singleton 

Rev. D. A. Doudney, D.D. 


Col. Mapleson 
Col. Trench Nugent - Rev. Jolin Storr, B.A. 
| Mdme. Adelina Patti 


Capt, Douglas Herbert 
Mrs. Langtry 


Dr. Logan 
Dr. H. Le Caron Mdme. Marie Roze 
Dr. W. Cairns Hicks Mdme, Rose Hersee 


Dr. Armand Semple | 


Mrs. LANGTRY writes as fullows :— 
“ November 19, 1885. 


POsT FREE. 
Will Last a Lifetime. 


I Fl gi eyca ale di « 


Send for NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, : 
entitled : 


TT ASS YS 


ITS ATMOSPHERE, AND ITS MUSIC. 


Post Free. 


Send for Copies of Testimonials. The fol- & 
lowing are Hutracts from the many & 
Thousands received : 

Recognis3d by the Profession. 

“ Most useful.”—Dr. A. 8S. KENNEDY, L R.C.P. t 

“Recommend it to my patients.”—Dr. WM. CAIRNS f& 

Wicks, Newcastle-on-Tyne. i 
Asthma. 

““Derivel great benefit.’—Hoa. 

MONDELRY, Chipping Norton. 

“Ts truly wonderful.”—Miss ADA PHIPPEN, Bath. 
Bronchitis. 
“My lungs have become much stronger.”—Mrs. 

HAMPTON &1upson, Birmingham. 

“Vanished as if by magic.”—H. M. Ricuig, Esq., 


Edinburgh. Relaxed Throats. 
Conscientiously testify to its value,”—Rey. A. C. 
Prick, Clapham Park, 8.W. 
“Tt strengthens the voice.”—Rev. 0. J. SALISBURY, 


bois ba Consumption. 
“T have derived great benetit from it.’—Miss 
TOWNLEY, Wood Grange Road. 


Mrs. H: CHOL- 


“T find the AMMONIAPHONE gives a richness 
and roundness to the voice, and is inv uwable ia case of 


hoarseness.” 
——————————————— 


WHAT is the AMMONIAPHONE? 


In the course of a long des:riptive article, 
the Zimes says :—“‘ The Ammoniaphone is one of 
+he most renarkable inventions of the day.’’ It 
is a tube about 25 inches long, constructed of a 
specially prepared non-corrosive metal, with 
handles, having patent spring valves. It is 


charged with a chemical compound, combined so 
as to resemble in effect that which is produced 
by the soft balmy air of the Italian Peninsula 
when inhaled into the lungs; hence the term— 
Artificial Air. 


its effects most beneficial. 


The Medical Battery Company, Ld. f 
52 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Madame ADELINA PATTI writes: 


“T have used the AMMONIAPHONE, and found 


“Successfully treated after all other means hal 
failei.”—T. GILBERT BowIck, Esq.. F.R.M.S.. Bedford. 
Abstruse Bronchial and Pulmonary 
Affections 

“Completely restored.”—C. J. PLUMPTREE, Esq., 
Maida Vale, N.W. 
“ Almost instantly relieved.”—Dr. LoGaN, Bristol. 


The extraordinary utility of the Ammonia- 
phone is demonstrated daily at the spacious 
saloons of the Medical Battery Company 


(Limited), 52 Oxford Street, London, W. 


“ July, 1885. Send for new pamphlet, “ Italy : its Atmosphere 


and its Music,’ post free on application to the 
Medical Battery Company (Limited), 52 Oxford 


“ ADELINA PATTI.” 
t treet, W. . 


THE AMMONTAPHONE (Harness’ Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of P.0.0. or Cheque 
(crossed “ London and County Bank”) for 21s., by 


The MEDICAL BATTERY Co.,1d., 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Messrs. HARTLEY & SUGDEN, the well-known horticultural 
and domestic boiler manufacturers of Halifax, show some good 
examples of their most notable ‘‘named” boilers. Amongst 
them are the Paxton, Climax, and Terminal end, all of the 


saddle pattern, the “ Independent” dome-top water-heater, and | 


a variety of iron valves for steam pipes. In addition to these is 
a large vertical “ plate” steam boiler, with cross or “vertical ” 
tubes tending to economise fuel and accelerate the evaporation. 

Messrs. JONES & WILLIS, of Birmingham and London, 
contribute a small but meritorious collection of their specialities 
in metal and woodwork for ecclesiastical and domestic pur- 
poses, the former predominating, and consisting of the varied 
articles used in the Anglican and Romish communions. The 
principal items as to size are a good carved oak eagle lectern, 
and one in brass. There are also altar vases, candlesticks, 
crosses, &c., and a small but choice selection of church 
hangings in the shape of embroidered altar frontal hangings, 
&c. The “Hesperus” lamp, as adapted for vestibules, and 
other church uses, forms a portion of the exhibit which is, in 


addition, supplemented by a small case containing embroidered | 


stoles, offertory-bags, &c. Messrs. Jones & Willis would have 
made a more comprehensive display, but were unable to obtain 
the necessary space. 

Messrs. HOMAN & RoDGERs, of Hulme, Manchester, and 
London, show specimens of their patent fireproof flat flooring 
and roofs. The leading feature in this system is the combina- 
tion of two materials—iron and cement concrete—in such form 
and proportion so as to insure advantages unobtainable by the 
separate use of either material. The iron is used in the form 
of girders and the floors can be arranged to suit almost any 
kind of flooring, but is especially adapted for warehouses, mills, 
chemical and dye works, &c. The concrete is so thoroughly 
fire-resisting that it is said it has been left in the body of a 
furnace for thirty hours, and when taken out a heavy maul 
hammer was required to break it up. If finished with pure 
Seyssel rock asphalte it forms an excellent flatroof, permanently 
water-tight, and lasting as long as the building itself. A further 
advantage offered by these floors is that they may be loaded to 
five times the working load, causing only a slight deflection, 
returning to their normal condition on the removal of the 
weight, the resistance to impact or concussion being remark- 
able. The value of such floorings in the case of fire cannot be 
over-estimated, and there are other features in connection with 
the invention of interest, for which we must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet published by the firm. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED, 


WOOD BROKERS 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, K.C. 


Mr. KOBERT ADAMS, 17 Blackman Street, Borough, Lon- 
don, S.E., sends a variety of his ingenious patent door and 
window fasteners, fanlight openers, casement stays, doorsprings, 
&c. Mr. Adams attends all exhibitions which include, as well 
as those solely devoted to, architectural and building appliances, 
and though at the present time he has an exhibit at Edinburgh, 
the display here will certainly not disappoint those who are in 
search of the above mentioned fittings. Despite the admirable 
features these possess and which have often been explained in 
The Architect, there are to be seen on the present occasion 
some new and improved articles only just in the market. In 
the former category is a patent fanlight opener and casement 
stay combined, a patent three-throw tongued casement bolt and 
a patent water bar for French windows. Prominent amongst 
improvements on his former patents stands the “Victor” spring 
hinge, the advantages of which may perhaps be best summed 
up by saying it is made so as to be applicable for any class of 
door in any position, but in common with the rest of his exhibit 
can best be appreciated bya practical examination at the stand, 
where they may be viewed in action. 

Messrs. GENT & Co., Faraday Works, Leicester, have only 
a small space allotted them, but they have certainly made the 
most of it with a very effective assortment of the bells and 
fittings for which they are famous. This limited display com- 
prises electric bells and fittings, pneumatic bells and fittings, 
thief detectors, fire alarms, lightning conductors, electric-light 
fittings and telephones. Besides these they show some very 
good and effective “bell pushes,” for both in and outdoor 
fixing, and to suit any style of decoration. Also various sizes 
of their patent electric pendulum indicators for electric and 
other bells. 

At Stand 640, Messrs. YATES, HAywoop & Co., of 
Rotherham, and other addresses, make a choice and effective 
display, though, compared with some it has been our pleasure 
to notice on other occasions, can only be termed a small one, 
albeit what is shown is good, and the superior finish and 
general appearance of the goods points out from whence they 
come. One very elegant and attractive exhibit is a new pattern 


dog-stove, finished Berlin black and brass with hood, set in a 


handsome cast-iron mantelpiece, with overmantel of the same 
material, and complete with tile hearth, fender, and fire- 
brasses. Some handsome register stoves, marble mantelpieces, 
fenders, and some very choice tiles are also shown, as well asa 
sample or two of their patent gas cooking ranges and combined 
gas and coal ranges, which completes this exhibit, 


AND IMPORTERS, 


And 15 CANADA DOCK, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: No. 586. 


Telegraphic Address: Stadacona, London. 


A Large and well-assorted Stock of all Descriptions and Sizes of 


PLANKS, DEALS, 


BATTENS, : 


SCANTLINGS, MATCHBOARDS, 


FLOORING, TIMBER, &c. — 


PRICE LISTS FORWARDED BY POST, AND ON APPLICATION AT OUR OFFICES. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED, 
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DOOR FU! 


N ITURE 


(REGISTERED). 


“OPEN SESAME” 


PERMANENTLY 


No Small VISIBLE 
working parts. 


— 


Ensures Frictionless 
Action. 


THE HANDLE CANNOT STICK 
OR REFUSE TO ACT, 


The Door MUST ALWAYS open 
with SLIGHTEST movement of 
Door Handle, 


Loose Knobs an utter 
impossibility. 
Perfect Adjustment to all 
thicknesses of Doors. 


os 


QUARTER-TURN REGULATION. 


MADE IN ALL MATERIALS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PERMANENTLY 


i 


IMMOVABLE. 


To Fit “OPEN SESAME” 
Furniture pass the spindle 
A through the door, slip on 
the rose B against the door, 
then the inner half of the 
knob C, so that the two 


(iil|| arms | | projecting from 
Te fy, same pass THROUGH corre- 
| sponding holes in seat of 
=i rose B: screwon the spindle 
the outer half of knob D, 


until the neck E touches the 
inner half of the knob OC, 
pass the steel pin F into the 
hole G, then turn the rose B 
to the left, until the inner 
half C is firmly screwed up 
on to the outer half D, then 


push the rose back, WITH- 
DRAWING THE PEGS FROM 
THE HOLES, and turn it until 


the mark e is in a line with 


mark e on inner half, then 


|| screw rose to door with 


screws provided. 


IMMOVABLE. 


Sore Patentees ano Manuracturers, CHARLES D, DOUGLAS & CO,, 


15 QUEENHITHE, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, 
Also at MANCHESTER, PLYMOUTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HULL, BIRMINGHAM, and GLASGOW, 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT / gw, \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT a BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


TZ ae 


WoeodD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY -48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. \ LO N DO N 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. ’ 


PATENTEKS AND MANUFACTURERS OF TRE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’?S CHURCHYARD, 441. 


Special quotations for fitting up Mr. Parsons’ Common Sense Patent Timber Drying Apparatus. 


DINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO.. 


aA aN Ea 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


; Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plaus prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


To meet a generally expressed wish “DEEEX SO YLOGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY 


have extended their special offer to supply their world-renowned 


LIVERIRORE MONARCH PENS 


With 2 ) cars’ guarantee against all accidents, for 60 days Jorger. Send specimen of handwriting. and we will forward Pen exactly suitable, complete, in elegant leather case, 
on receipt of price—Gold Mounted, Vulcanite, l5s.; Silver, Hall marked, 30s.; Gold, Hall marked, 63s. 
_ Call or address DA. LIVERMORE, 28 BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


Pep, ADAMS & CO., Monk Bridge, YO 


ye Mi \ London Office :—7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w, 


en 
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» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c, gil 
ai New Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing Arm. ae a 


| : i Patent FLUSH TANKS __ for Drain Fiushing. 
te i 
He ; : : | 
a , 
| (rr 
| A ” FLUSH URI NALS 99 ey) 9 N iS 
a ret 
—~-r GREASE TRAPS, ETC, AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS, *ee— 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.c , London* 
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| E : i » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
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| » TROUGH CLOSETS, » =; fs 


LONDON, JUNE 4, 1886. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 7.—For Building 
Middleton Tullos. Messrs. Walker & 
Square, Aberdeen. 

ABERGWYNFI.—June 7.—For Building Vestry. 
Lewis, Abergwynfi. 

ACCRINGTON.—For Building Warehouse. 
Architect, 2 Willow Street, Accrington. 

AcTON.—June 22.—For Construction of Pumping Station, 
Precipitation Tanks and Buildings, Entrance Lodge, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. C. N. Lailey, Engineer, Local Board Offices, 
High Street, Acton. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Altering Cottages to Through 
Houses. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AUDLEM.-—June 12.—For Supply of Drainage Pipes of 
different Sizes. Mr. T. W. Hensley, Solicitor, Nantwich. 

Bacup.—June 8.—For Building Seven Cottages. Mr. H. 
Nuttall, Holmes Mill, Bacup. 


Dwelling-house at 
Beattie, 3 Golden 


Mr. Watkin 


Mis}. bettelm; 


BANGOR.—June 7.—For Additions to Union House. Mr. 
T. I. Jones, Architect, 6 Penralt Road, Upper Bangor. 

BATLEY-CARR.—June 5.—For Alterations to Schools. Mr. 
J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 

BELFAST.—For Enlarging Licensed Premises. Messrs. E. 


& J. Byrne, Architects, 4 ‘Waring Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—July 1.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses in 
Cliftonville. Mr. G. W. Ferguson, Architect, Lombard Street 
Chambers, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN. — June 22.—For Building Office for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Boston SpA,-—June 7.—For Building Villa Residence and 
Stabling. Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

BRADFORD. —June 8.—For Enlarging Chapel. Mr. M. 
Brayshaw, Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRAMLEY.—For Building House. Mr. J. E. Leak, Archi- 
tect, Hunslet. 


BRILL. —June 12.—For Building Farm-house. Messrs. 
Paxton & Holiday, Estate Agents, Bicester. 
BRISTOL.—June 14.—For Rebuilding Premises. Mr. H. 


Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 


BRYNMAWR.—June 14.—For Building Parsonage. Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, Architect, 447 Oxford Street, W. 

BULLINGHOPE.—For Building Small Assembly Room. 
Lewis Powell, Architect, 30 Commercial Road, Hereford. 

Bury.—For Superstracture of St. Mary’s Church Schools. 
Mr. T. Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, Bury. 

CARDIFF.—June 9.—For Reconstruction of Penham Bridge 
over Roath Brook. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Cardiff. 

CLYDEBANK.—For Erection of School Buildings. Messrs. 
A. Thomson & Turnbull, Architects, 122 Wellington Street, 
Glasgow. 

COVENTRY.—For Building Stabling, Store Places, and Out- 
offices in Palmer Lane. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

CREWE.—For Building Vicarage. 
18 Exchange Street, Manchester. 

DARTFORD.—For Covering Roofs of Buildings at Gore: 
Farm Hospital with Zinc or Corrugated Iron. Mr. W. F. 
Jebb, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

DUBLIN.—June 9.—For Building Three Labourers’ Cottages, 
Snug, Rahemy. Mr. P. F. Leonard, Architect, 34 Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

DURHAM.—June 5.—For Building Mortuaries, Brandon 
and Byshottles. Mr. R. Gardner, Surveyor, Langley Moor, 
Durham. 

ELGIN.—June 7.—For Erection of Range of Buildings. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

EXETER.—June 8.—For Building House and Shop and. 
Alterations to adjoining House, Magdalen Road. Mr. James. 
Crocker, Architect, Queen Street, Exeter. 

FLEETWOOD.—June 9.—For Enlargement of Schools. 
C. P. Shaw, Architect, St. Peter’s Place, Fleetwood. 

GOWER.—June 8.—For Building Chapel. Mr. D. Edmund, 
near Llanmorlais Station, Penclawdd. 

GRIMSBY.—June 14.—For Building Church of St. Paul. 
Mr. R. J. Withers, Architect, 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

GUILSBOROUGH.—For Building Farmhouse. Mr. Charles 
Dorman, Architect, 78 Abington Street, Northampton. 

HALIFAX.—June 11.— For Pulling Down Old Buildings 
and Erection of Cocoa-house, Lee Bridge. Messrs. Horsfall 
& Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 

HEREFORD.—June.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Working Boys’ Home and Industrial School. Mr. Cheiake, 
Architect, Hereford. 


Mr. 


Mr. J. Brook, Architect, 


Mr. 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPECIAL 


POSOSHPSOCS SOSH OHH OSH OSHS OSD 


Price Fourpence. 


NOTICE. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & 


Che Teh tees L110 


CO., Proprietors of 


188 


Contract Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, wW.c. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, 


ADDRESS, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


4.—For Building Shop, Cottages, 


HEXTHORPE.-—June 
Parry & Walker, Architects, 4 Priory 


Stables, &c. Messrs. 
Place, Doncaster. 

HorwicH.—June 8.—For Building Locomotive Workshops, 
Boiler Shop, Stores, Smithy, Forge, Foundry. ‘The Engineer, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 
Adding Wing to Thornton Lodge. 
Lord Street, Huddersfield. 

KINGSWEAR.—June 11.—-For Building Vicarage. 
Appleton, Architect, 1 Vaughan Parade, Torquay. 

LreEDs.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. C. D. Swale, 
Architect, 28 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LINCOLN.—June 15.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. W. Watkins, Architect, St. Edmund’s Chambers, 
Lincoln. 

LIVERPOOL.—For Alterations to Workhouse Hospital for 
Males. Mr. W. W. Thomas, Architect, 25 Lord Street, Liver- 
pool. 

LLANAFAN FAwR.—June 5.—For Restoring Parish Church. 
Mr. Stephen W. Williams, Architect, Rhayader. 

LLANGYSTENYN.—June 6.—For Additions to Wern Wen. 
Mr. T. B. Farrington, Architect, Municipal Offices, Conway. 

LONDON.—For Enlargement of Schools, &c., for the School 
Board. The Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, 
Victoria Embankment. 


18.—For Altering Building and 
Mr. E. Hughes, Architect, 


Mr. E. 


ROCHDALE.—For Building Store. Messrs. Butterworth & 
Duncan, Architects, Rochdale. 

SEASCALE.—June 9.—For Building Wesleyan Church. Mr, 
W. Walker, Oakbank, Whitehaven. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 5.—For Additions to Board School. Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 

SKELMANTHORPE.—June 8.—For Building School and 
Classrooms, and Alterations and Refurnishing Chapel. Mr. T. 
Howdill, Architect, 40 Park Lane, Leeds. 

St. ALBANS.—June 8.—For Additions to Coal Store and 
Governor Room. Mr. A. F. Phillips, Engineer, Gasworks, St. 
Albans. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 12.—For Erection of Mill and other 
Buildings. Mr. J. Potts, Architect, 57 John Street, Sunder- 
land. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 15.—For Building Row of Two- 
storeyed Cottages. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

WEST BROMWICH.—June 9.—For Board Room and Relief 
Offices, Casual and Receiving Wards at Workhouse. Mr. W. 
Henman, Architect, 38 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

WETWANG.—June 8.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 

WICKFORD.—June 1o.—For Building Four Cottages. Mr. 
J. Gigney, the Stores, Wickford, Essex. 

WIGSTON.--For Building Four Houses. 
Architect, Horsefair Street, Leicester. 

YARMOUTH.—June 4.—For Building Coach Houses and 


Mr. E. L. Miles, 


Additions to Premises. Mr. C. G. Baker, Architect, St. 


MITCHAM. — June 5.— For Building Vestry Hall and ? 
George’s Plain, Yarmouth. 


Parochial Offices. Mr. M. Chart, Surveyor, Mitcham. 
* NABURN.—June 11.—For Enlargement of Lock-keeper’s 
House. Mr. G. Styan, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 
NoTttinGc Hitu—June 8.—For Pulling Down House, 
Clearing Site, Forming Roadway, &c. Mr. W. Weaver, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High Street. 
PECKHAM.—June 8.—For Extension of Stabling at Vestry 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. : 
For Alterations and Additions to Banking Premises of Messrs. 


Depot. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham Road. Hodgkin, Barnetts, Pease, Spence & Co., Alnwick. Mr. 
PEMBROKE.—For Building Coastguard-houses at Angle. G. REAVELL, jun., Architect. 

The Director of Works Department, 21 Craven Street, London. J. Dunn, Alnwick : ; : ‘ : - £310 O16 
RICHMOND.-—June 16.—For Building Board Room, Re- M. Armstrong, Alnwick . . . : : 28750" 6 

ceiving and Vagrant Wards. Mr. James March, Surveyor, C. Nettleship, Alnwick ‘ ‘ ‘ : < p2pO. apo, 16 

Richmond, Yorks, O. Blythe, Alnmouth . - ‘ 3 ’ . eye Deas 
RuGbBy.—june 11.—For Retiring-rooms and Sanitary Con- Luke & Dixon, Alnwick . ; , : i BOOSTS es a 

veniences at Sorting Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Wilson & Son, Alnwick. : ° : « 1267 

Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. SHORT & SON, Alnwick (accepted : 5 - 259 10 Oo 


. ADAMS, 


i7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


‘ 


TUTTE LUN (|) 


a 


SAFETY 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and j 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed, 

These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and tl at all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
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the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms are invited to apply for unrepresented districts \ 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the listas soon as possible. Roe NN 


The present representatives are :— 


» Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . heh 

» W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 

. H.W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. Ilfracombe . . - . 

Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street. Leeds and 5 milesround . 
Liverpool . e ® 8 
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Taylor Bros., Builders. 
C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 


‘Barnstaple . . . ° . . ° 
: ; W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 


Belfast and 10 miles round . 
‘Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
*Brighton and 8 milesround . 
“Bristol and 20 miles round, and 

Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 

Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire . Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
Dubiin 6nd 20 miles round . « J. & W. Beckett, 28 South King Street. 
Dundee ana 30 miles round . . Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Edinburgh . . e ° « ° 
Exeter and 20 miles round « » W.R.Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 

e 
) 


John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Ludlow and Leominster . Poet 
Newton Abbott and 10 miles round . 
Nottingham and 15 miles round ° 
Reading and 5 miles round . ° f 

. Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton. 

e 

e 


C. W. Watson, Union Streot, - ; 


Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round . 


Glasgow and 30 miles round e Baird, Thompson &.Co., 24 Bath Street. 
Torquay and 5 miles round ° 


Gloucester and Cheltenham The Sanitary and Economic Association. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For Building a Residence at Ashton-under-Lyne, for Mr. J. C. 


Fell. Mr. J. H. BurTon, Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Charles Genney, Manchester ‘h 1716" 83" 7 
John Ross, Manchester. 1,598 oO 
Garside, Barnes & CO; Stalybridge . 1,560 0 oO 
William Holt, Manchester ; 1,549 0 O 
Castle Hall Sawmills Car, Stalybridge 1,500 20.0 
Zachariah Pike, Hooley Hill 1,487 10 oO 
Thomas Dean, Ashton-under- Lyne . 1,475 10 O 
Joseph Clayton, Denton . : LA75,.0% 0 
Allen Holmes, Ashton-under- Lyne 1,468 oO oO 
H. Rowlands, Ashton-under-Lyne 1452505 0 
R. H. Grason, Manchester ‘ TAAC OSLO 
James Garside, Ashton-under-Lyne . 1,4354-01.0 
Charles Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne . 1,430 10 O 
Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield . 1420.07" 0 
Isaac Cropper, Dukinfield é 1,405 0 O 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under- Lyne 1,400 O O 
John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne . 1,390" 0° O 
William Underwood, Dukinfield 1,396 0 oO 
Walter Clough, Ashton-under- Lyne:; 1,370 0 O 
Davison & Carr, Manchester toa 70 OO: 


WM. STORRS, Sons & Co., Limited, Stalybridge 
(accepted ) 1,330),0 0 
For Erecting Boundary Walls, "Gates, and a Pavilion to a 


Bowling “Green at Ashton-under- Lyne. Mr. J. H. BURTON, | 


Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


J. Ross, Manchester : : : : é Le 2253 TOUTE 
C. Genney, Manchester : , . Beer Mey Fs: 
Davison & Carr, Manchester 210..0, 0 
T. Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne 198 0 O 
A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . 196 0 O 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne L554, OO 
I. Cropper, Dukinfield. : 193 0 O 
C. Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne 193 0 O 
W., Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne . 19040F 0 
J. Gibson, Dukinfield . {ozegor 0 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton- under- ‘Ly ne a Tor 
Z. Pike, Hooley Hill : gee “or We 
Hi: Rowland, Ashton-under- Lyne Evie On O 
Fie bis Grayson, Bradford . 170, 0: 0 
STORRS, SONS, & Co., Limited, Stalybridge (ac- 

cepted ) : : error. OF © 
W. Underwood, Dukinfeld. 134 14 0 


ALSTON. 
For Erection of Upper Stage of Tower and Spire of the Church 
of St. Augustine, Alston. Mr. G. D. OLIVER, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 


Sproat Bros., Talkin : : ‘ ‘ i LT OG7s0> 0 
J. & W. Laing, Carlisle . . ‘ 1,095 O O 
J. Metcale, Carlisle . 950 O O 
W. GRISENTHWAITE, Penrith (accepted) . 33 creas 


BEDWELTY. 


_ For Alterations and Additionsto Pontygof Infants’ School, for the 


Bedwelty School Board. Mr, W. S. WILLIAMS, Architect, 
Tredegar. 
Morgan & Evans, Pontnewynydd 
John Newcombe, jun., Ebbw Vale. 
STEPHEN S, DAVIES, Ebbw Vale (accepted) 
BARNET. 
For Building Ten Houses, Leathersellers’ Estate, High Barnet. 
Messrs. PW. & F. HOUGHTON, Architects, 6 New Broad St. 


~if 320 
314 10 O 
301 0 O 


W. Marsden £2,055 10 0 
Chas. Reed : ; ‘ ; : 2,537 I5 9 
Chas. Robson . : : : : : <2 ROR Grand 
F, Ede & Sons . - - ‘ 5 ‘ 2 AT On Onno! 
J. Wood & Co. . : : : : 2 , U2 ATS OLA 
Parker Bros. . ; : . - ; awit), e. & 
C.J. Barham. ; : : : : AO Ome 
James Bullock . ; : : : : NED 400%. OLeo 
G. Daniels 2,384. 0 O 
G. & J. Green 9:35 G 2 CuO: 
Marriott Bros. . 2.27 2n1Q O 
J. Baughen 2200807 © 
C. E. Noble 2 ere 
W. P. Moses ; : ° : : Naa ty cok el Be 
Lobb & Olver . - : : : ; 7 2,050", 05. 0 
Harrison & Crabb . : : : é on 1,006. FO aa 
H. Lal Price 1,970 12 ©& 
S. Wilsher : 1,950/20.0 
A. King & Co. . 1,942 0 O 
James Stone O10; Onno 
J. Curnow . : 10744080 
Charles J. Bartlett . : : : : -f 1,850-.01 0 
Griffiths & Co. . : , 2 : ; et. 700R108 0 
Geo. Mitcham . : : - ‘ s Hj 760f 07.0 
F. Voller . : : ; ° ° 1,690 0 O 
W. Dudley : : - ; 1,650) 0; Oo 
A. Taylor . 1,600 0 O 
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CHURCH. ST. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS: KENSINGTON. ae WARRANTS 
/ = “THE ONLY. GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL - HE, 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO., 


NTEES, 


| 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


fe Office: 19 & 20 St. pete ey Victoria Street, ars Sgaane S.W., near the ton pay Stores. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. All kindg of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 


SPECIALITE : 


DOOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
———EEE 


of all kinds of ART WORK 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & C0,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Purposes, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAYS INN ROAD, 
, i in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


ee 


LONDON, W.C. 
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BROMLEY. CLEETHORPES. 

For Building First Portion of Church of St. Luke, Bromley | For the Erection of New Stabling, Cleethorpes, for Mr. Joseph 
Common, Kent. Mr. ARTHUR CAWSTON, Architect. Chapman. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
Quantities by Messrs. Sandall, Corderoy & Selby. tect. 

Mr. Crossley’s tender. for the ‘e whole scheme” has been Guy BROS. (accepted) . “ ; F ;: o£, 502.10, 0 
accepted. For list of competitors see last week’s Architect. COMPTON GIFFORD. 
CARDIFF. For Pipe Sewers, Flushing Tanks, Manholes, weiiarets: &c., 

For Building Hotel, Two Dwelling-houses and Shops, Spot- Compton Gifford. Mr. INGLIS, Surveyor, Plymouth. 
lands, Cardiff, Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, J. Harrison, Brighton . 4 ; ; \ . £848 0 o 
Architects, London, Newport, and Cardiff. Quantities by G. Shellabeer, Mutley . ; ’ J : {7 ZOOL © 
the Architects. “ J. Reed, Plymouth . : « “666iG10% 0 

Shepton & Son. . : ‘ ' : °43:295 09 O W. H. R. Hill & Co. , Compton Gifford i « 639°. Ot Oo 

T. Gough . . : ° : : . » 3,062 0 oO SHADDOCK BROTHERS, Plymouth (accepted) . 593 15 0 

GeBeames.: WE ine eS eee Sa eee tie ae eel ay Oem DEGANNAY. 

Die DAMES, 3 oe tere PT cdee th fatiee lela eae agree Building Cottage Residence, Degannay, North Wales. 
CASTLEREA. Mr. W. Kaye PARRY, M.A., Architect, 42 Dame Street, 

For Supplying and Delivering Cast-iron Socket Pipes, with Dublin 
special Castings, for the Guardians of Castlerea Union. Waillesm clhomas ; ’ ; : ‘ . £1,320 0 0 
Mr. C. MULVANY, C.E.,,Castlerea: Rawardi Roberts a ee oS ae orcs GC 

‘T. Grendon, Drogheda . ' ' £498 2 x Robert Pritchard , : E P : ea es O 

‘Lar z : - : I 
‘ efnes . Ce Chae : : 5385 Ilo : Saye eee i ; 
iene SoCo. (Dubha - | 368 16 o | Forthe Erection of Additions and Alterations to the Seven 

a Warasop & Sons* Dublin ’ ; : 338 3 9 Stars Inn, at Riddings, for Messrs. C. H. Chater & Co., 
— Spittle & Co. ae j j ‘ é . 335 2 3 atk te Brewery. Mr. G, ROPER, Architect, Chester- 
M‘Farlane o., Glasgow . ; ee Pe ee me : 

‘T. EDDINGTON & SONS, Glasgow (accepted) . 312 10 6| WeRicuT, Chesterfield (accepéed) 10 eA RRO RS 
W. Baird, Dublin : : aaah Clad Saad DUBLIN. 

“W. Curtis & Sons, Dublin . - : : - 309 3 31 For Erection of Concrete Swimming Baths, Blackrock, near 
H. J. Skelton & Co., London : . : - 295 12 9 Dublin, for the Blackrock Promenade, Pier, and Baths 
**Engineer’s estimate. 345 6 8 Company, Limited. Mr. W. KAYE Parry, M.A., Engineer, 


J 
Watson, Gow & Co,, Glasgow (incomplete). 42 Dame Street, Dublin. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
‘For Construction of Covered Service Reservoir, Laying McConnell. 
&c., for Supplying the Town of Castlerea with Water. 
C. MULVANY, C.E., Castlerea. 


a 
=o 
my 


2 Original Tender. Amended Tender. 
Joseph J. Long, Kingstown . £2,730 0 0 £1,983 90: Oo 


Thomas J. Dixon, Dublin . 2,543 0 Oo 1,947. 0 0 

VPs aereasaa ee ky oa" Mg 3 bs eset G 3 John Cunningham, Dalkey 5 2,499 oO 1,805 0 O 
ave € ° ° . 

J. B. Dillon, Ballina Waterworks .  ., 2,007 10 3 FAKENHAM. 
ip Cunningham, Dublin . : , i . 1,957. 5 2 | For Re-erection of British Boys’ School, ee ee 
M‘Larnon. Bros., Belfast . ; GUE OFT got ).,.3 W. & C. TUTHILL (accepted). . : £335 0 0 
T. WARDROP & SON, Dublin (accepted) : «, WORSE 4B -5 GRANTHAM. 
P, Morris, Sligo : : - 1,494 0 O| For Erection of Farm Buildings for Earl Dysart, near 
J. Coyne, ‘Castlerea . : . : A s, di Boor Th” 4 Grantham, 
Engineer’s estimate . : ; : ; Pin Fie 7 Ma i Game H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln . : Z « £00! Te (0 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


every description 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOWLERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LUOMBY, Son’, «x WwoondD, 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880, THE GOLD MEDAL 


In addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS, was awarded to 


JAMES CARTLAND & SONS, 


Cabinet Builders and Naval Brass Founders, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
London Show-rooms: 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


The extent, variety, quality, and finish of articles manufactured at this establishment cannot be excelled, 


CARTLAND'S F PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX DOOR SPRIN GS & HIN INGES. 


CAUTION. 


Ironmongers, Builders, and others are 
requested to see that the Trade Mark is 
on each Spring, as the Patentees are in- 
formed that spurious imitations of the 


“CLIMAX SPRING HINGES ” 


are being sold, which have neither the 9401. ks 2860 
Tron, Brass, ore > p») ne oo of ee Pattern Books, both full size and Miniature, containing every informa= 
5355. 5356. aten imax oor tion, may be obtained through any Merchant or Factor on application, 
Springs and Hinges, All Goods for Export are carefully packed in Cartoon Boxes, and distinctly 


labelled with orange-coloured labels, bearing our Trade Mark, as above. 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS: 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
Burr. from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
IMA IN U BAC? UD “Oita ie 


JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C, 


ee a oe — 
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: GREAT HARWOOD. LITTLE SNORING. 
For Wrought-iron Palisading and Gates for Great Harwood | For Classroom, &c., to School, Little Snoring. Mr. R. J. 
Cemetery. Mr. ANGELO W. R. Simrson, Architect, TURNER, Surveyor, Tuttenham. 
Blackburn. Barnes A ‘ cer te My gi oA . £82 15 6 
T. ASHWORTH, Burnley (accepted ). _ Cubbitt . : F : . : . . 78 90 0 
Twenty-three tenders received. J. W. SMITH . : - : e < . Oe 
GREAT : HORTON. NupD (accepted ) . . . . . s 55 fe) O 
For Building Twelve Houses near Cross Lane, Great Horton. LONDON. 
Mr. W. LONGLEY, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. For Construction. of Brick and Pipe Sewers, &c., Sands End 
Accepted Tenders. Estate, Fulham. 
A. Broxup & Son, Great Horton, mason... £1,080 0 o| Marshall, Brighton .  . . « «+ +£3;300 9 0 
f R. & D. Thomson, Great Horton, joiner. . 320 0 o| « Oliver, Harlesden . .  «., «© » «+ 2,980 0 0 
Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer. .  . OoMows | O Osenten, Erith... «+. ey ce, oe eb aa OO 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater . .  . 66 0 0 Wilson, Walthamstow. . . . + + 2,499 18 0 
J. Black, Bradford, concrete .  . . 4 634-0. o Hlarris,Camberwell... ...  (aeliveos/. ec) oh 2238 Qe O 
S. Benn, Great Horton, plumber and glazier . 40 0 o|. Woodham & Fry,Greenwich .  . + + 2,189 0 0 
GRIMSBY. Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ; wn tel eh go 0 
For the Erection of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, for Mr. Nicholls, Wood Green, | ‘ ; ; 23099 Haak 
H. J. Curry, Freeman Street, Grimsby. Mr. E. W. FARE- Neal, Wandsworth Common. : 3 ies x Ke 
BROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. Bottoms, Battersea ; ‘ : ‘ : ; Bet 
RIGGALL & HEWINS (accepted) ° .° .° . £5,000 0 o ae en Kensington el fle tm aes 2, 
For the Erection of Pair of Villa Residences facing the People’s Kallingback. Camnen Thea es f ‘ ; 1,740 oumre) 
Park, Grimsby, for Messrs. A. J. Read and W. H. Allcock. Felton Brondesbury : , 4 : .. 1,630.50, 0 
Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. Reave Son Paddington : : ; w -3,019; Oy O 
’ 
RIGGALL & HEWINS (accefied) ‘ : « 41,0000) O Ford & Co., Westminster . . : 2 . 1,600 0 O 
For the Erection of House, for Mr. A. Baxter, Grimsby. Mr. W. H. Saunders, Bournemouth . ° » 1,569 6 5 
E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I-B.A., Architect, Grimsby. S. SAUNDERS, Fulham (accepted). "okt ae gg 
Willows & Roebuck. . ° ‘ . : . £865 o o. For St. Peter’s Vicarage House, Fulham, for the Rev. R. Card- 
C.B. Topham . - : : : : "810/10" o well. Mr. J. E. K. Curts, Architect. 
J.& R.G. Guy . ; 5 = ° : . 807 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co. : : . : 2,425 QO O- 
GRAY BROS (accepied ) ; 2, G5) OMG Brass & Son. ; . : : . Sup 2s 59OeBRT O- 
T. Simonson ‘ : d : : sanyOaeO 1 O Dove Bros. : 4 - . : : P34 57408, O* 
Riggall & Hewins s ; : , : TaL7SOMO! © Goddard & Sons ; : - ; 12, ZEOMF OO 
KING’S LYNN. Chamberlen Bros. ° . ° . » 2,240 0 O 
For Building Shop and Dwelling-house, King’s Lynn. Mr. D. L. H. & R. Roberts : ages yt + RPGR 0 
CLACK, Architect, South Gates, Lynn: Quantities not Lathey Bros. . . ‘ ¢ : mp tieegy Ie o= 
supplied. J. Tyerman : ; . : : ° . 2,165 0 0. 
H. Collison, Lynn . ; : : 4 whic 0, O J. Holloway , : : : ete eaGy AM oe On 
R. Fayers, Lynn : . : 5 : - 1,179 0 oO | —— 
R. Dye, Lynn . : ‘ ; : ‘ “iad tek? ewe kes You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
Bardell Bros., Lynn . : : ‘ . . 1,147. © o| cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
W. H. Brown, Lynn (accepted ) - ‘ . 1,120 0 o| HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
W. Jarvis, Lynn . oo. 4s ss +1,030 0 0! price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 
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FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. —— 


HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 

dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed. This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026, Registered Telegraphic Address—‘‘ HOMAN RODGERS, London”; ‘NAMOH, Manchester,” | 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON— continued. f : i 
For Alterations and Additions at the Metropolitan, Farringdon 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding No. 11 Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, W., for Mr. W. Morrant Baker. Road, E.C., for Messrs. G. Warman & Co. Mr. W. T. : 
Messrs. ALEX. PAYNE & F. M. ELcoop, Architects. FARTHING, Architect. 

Quantities by Mr. E. J. Pain, 19 Buckingham Street, WVieCs S. Godden 5 3 : : : : . Glo 7 ne me 
CharloseGOx ss oe ge eed eae is a ee ag H. Pickersgill & Co. : oY SE ME Se ee ee 
H. Baylis . : ; - . 5 : W507 O 70 R. W. Edgley . ji 2 ‘ ‘ é -~ lgezy, OC =O 
Thomas Boyce . : , , ; ; yn 83,500 710.40 W. Royal & Co. ; : ; . 3 + )5,060,40 0 
Longmire & Burge . ; . : ‘ ghigfi2a0sGo S.Ri Lamble xs A : 7 : ; . 1,050 0 O 
Adamson & Sons . ‘ - : : 7 uaOunO Spencer & Co. . F : ‘ : ; «1,020 30 mro 
John Woodward é ? ‘ : ; . 3,400 0 0 Leslie & Knight : ; ; ‘ : «) << OSaRowo 
G. H. & A. Bywaters . : 5 ; VER SORMCO 20 W. SCRIVENER & CoO. (accepied) P f 971 0 O 
Perry & Co. 5 ; . 3 ‘ : . 3,358 © o| For Additions and Alterations to Premises, No. 2193 Upper 
Te sGreen 5 : P A ‘ ; VEZ ZHRAO TO Street, Islington, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL 
STIMPSON & Co. (accepted) . ; : 213220 FHO-1i0 CoLr, Architect. Messrs. Battam & Co., Surveyors, 

For Erection of Superstructure of a Block of Model Dwellings 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
in Flower and Dean Street, Spitalfields, for the Four per Sage & Co. : ; , : ° 4 .£1,5980,008a 
Cent. Industrial Dwellings Co., Lim, Messrs. N.S. JOSEPH Dove Bros. : ; : & : «bg 50x 
& SMITHEM, Architects. Mr. S. B. Wilson, Surveyor. Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ ’ ‘ : lib 20° 2 

E. Conder : ; : ; : . Jf2s,9367ol.o G. S. Williams & Son : ; ; 3 + 1g GOOIO 20 
Kilby & Gayford . : : ; : 25-785 Mos -O Macey & Sons . : : : 3 + ats aoe een 
Outhwaite & Son . oe : : 712253560 oo Wall Bros. : . : : F . 2170 ee 
Scrivener & Son. : . : 24,964 0 © | For Alterations to Premises known as the Flying Horse, Usk 
G. S. Williams & Son. : : : : 0245870710 7 0 Street, Bethnal Green, London, E. Mr. FREDERICK C. 
W. Shepherd . ; 4 : , : ' 246037°50" 0 KETTLE, Architect. 

Ashby Bros. . : , ; : : 7 .@45do>te LO J. W. Heep . : ; : ; . q ‘LAG 2PVOLOG 
J. T. Chappell : : : : ; S 82458034 ONO J. Walker . : é : ‘ : : «x SO, OMS 
Solls\&Son* . : ; : : : ~U2ZA27O\nOLO J. W. Cowper f : 4 A ‘ 3 {ao TAOL NOLO 
Patrick & Son ; ; : , , 22HO7OA70n50 M. Calnan & Co. ; ; : : ‘ . TAP IOs 3 
Ratman & Fotheringham , : : , 22 STR eNO. oO W. Cleaver . ; : cmaiees é : TAZ OBES 
M. Gentry : : ; ; : : l! QEG7O O20 M. A. PALMER (accepted) . : - : . 120 oO 7 
Brass & Son . : ; ‘ ‘ 22,355 © O| For Rebuilding the Two Brewers Tavern, James Street, 
Ashby & Horner- . ‘ : : : 2. -22:240VAO FO Buckingham Gate, S.W., for Mr. Samuel Raven, Mr. 

For Alterations, &c., at the King’s Arms, Walworth Road, for H. S. NewTon, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Messrs. G. Warman & Co. Mr. -W. T. FARTHING, Quantities by Mr. Fred. Thomson. 

Architect. Heath ; : : : , : : . £2,800 0 O 
W. Josolyne ‘ : : : : i2100:He.)0 Cook . ‘ 5 : ) ‘ 2 , «2, Ae 
Canning & Mullins .-. : : ; aBors Fo. To Haylock . ‘ ; : . A ; . Ae Ole 
R. W. Edgley . : F : ‘ : s VERBS FIO LC Spencer & Co. . : : : ‘ 3 . DOS en ae ip 
H. Pickersgill & Co. ; P ‘ F 11,8206 6-26 Lambie. + -. ‘ : § : - é ot DOG rele 
j:Beales7:. ; ; é : : s+ 703,50) 70 Chappell & Co. : : : : ‘ 2,014 0.0 
Spencer & Co. . : ‘ : : : Re ec erro Bes) Walker. ‘ ; : , : : «By FOne onan 
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London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 

ESTABLISHED 1878. 

37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 

Wm. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Engravings on Wood, Lithographs, &c., 
At Prices lower than those charged elsewhere. 
TO INVENTORS CAN BE OFFERED ADVANTAGES OF 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE IN WORKING OUT THEIR 
IDEAS PRACTICALLY, INCLUDING MODEL MAKING. 


All work executed promptly and in strict confidence. 


LL. GEORGE & CO., 


Mansion House Chambers,11 Queen Victoria St.,E.C. 


Also solicit the command of CIVIL and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, PATENTEES, 
&c., for the preparation of 


DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


Special attention given to Printing of TRADE CIRCULARS, 
PRICE LISTS, CARDS, ETC. ESTIMATES FREE. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries former] 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to suppply Stone of the 
same fine quality as heretofore. 


OFFICES :—TERMYN STREET, S”-EAFORD. 


CONTRACTS. 


ee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to send in the Company’s name 
ee ety ee Ane Tne ne charge being made unless the 

imately required. For terms, &c. i 
10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. : ey Bean Rp ly se Sore 


The Bonds of this Company are acce h 
Government Departments.) pted by the several 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


Wi, WOOLLAMS & 60, 


=o ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


Ax FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


¢' 1 PATENT EMBOSSED 
14% FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLr AppRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FIFTEEN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS, 


COMPETITION WORK. 


High-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
A first-rate and artistic draughtsman, twenty 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied prac- 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. 


ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C 


THE WHITLAND ABBEY SLATE 


COMPANY (LIMITED), 
29 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, SWANSEA. 


TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


neat 


Tee above Company having acquired the 

ORIGINAL WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES, and opened them out on a large scale, are now 
prepared to supply any quantity of the very first quality, having 
@ large stock on hand of all sizes. These slates were used by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, F.S.A., &c., and many other eminent 
architects, on their best buildings. The colour of these slates is 
not affected by London smoke, or weather. Price lists, samples, 
and all information will be sent on application to the Secretary 
at the above address. 


GRUNDY’S PATEN 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gilis 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast. in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. ; 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884. 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It hag 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c.., 

‘To Mr. Grundy. James Were, F.R.I.B.A.”” 

“ 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885. 

‘DEAR SIR,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that Tam 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R. S. LANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 

“To Mr, John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Hsq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. 

‘DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating thet 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at presert 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR StrR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school - 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o20nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :~‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schcols and buildings by a supply of freshly warme 
external air.’’ 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Menehester. 


Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HAP’ uR SuIra, 1 Upper Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh. 
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LONDON— continued. 


LONDON — continued. 


or Alterations and Additions to the Fever Wards, and other | For Enlargement of Board School, Chicksand Street. Mr 
Works at the Western Hospital, Seagrave Road, Fulham, BAILEY, Architect. 
for the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District. F. & F. J. Wood ‘ - A : £7,194 0 O 
Messrs..A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall J. Hollond : 6,786 0 Oo 
Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. W. J. Hack A 6,676! o 
‘W. Johnson : : : ‘ 2,658 oO oO C iCox : 6,642 0 0 
Haynes. ; : : P : : 2,500 O O eel Green 6370) 52 0 
G. Lyrorb, Uxbridge Road, W. (accepted } 2265-"0. 0 Atherton & Latta 6,150 0 O 
For New Hot-water Supply Apparatus at the Western Hospital, Ms arabe 6,084 90 Oo 
Seagrave Road, Fulham, for the Managers of the Metro- a e ihe C 6,000 9 0 
politan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, a ea be TLE tage el: 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not rene Ved Sooper ee 
supplied. H. Hart 5,870 O O 
j. & F. May rs ; wr 1,200' On O Re scnne Set ne 
fk Comyn Ching & Co.. 1,097 0 O . J, Jerrar = Ek heberineiaeeenss St Maen tekeeaay 
‘Colbram & Co. . 1,090 o o| For Additional Works to Board School, Matthias Road. Mr. 
Wilkinson & Co. 894 0 0 BAILEY, Architect. 
Vaughan & Brown 870 0 o| C. Dearing & Son sivatadtZO8028-05, 10 
Rogers : . Om On O J. F. Sargeant 670 0 O 
Jeakes & Co. 774 10 O F. Eade & Son 618 oO oO 
Knight et Fare, Gy 0 J. Holloway . - 590 90 O 
Wenham & Waters . 72A- sOn +O iF S. Pritchard d . 585 Omety 
Stidder & Co... : : ; ; 4 G05, Or O11 . eZ : : ares ; 
R. CRANE, Stockwell Park Road (accepted) piietion| hone (ee aetecele se lceasuoraet gt Sia ete pet be 
For Enlargement of Board School, Effra Parade. Mr. BAILEY, C. Dearing & Son 73f Oe) 
Architect. C.Cox.  . 715,07 0 
C. H. Pawley 2,989 0 oO S. S. Pritchard uyOr ae O 
<. Ansell 2,941 0 O J. Holloway . : : A : : ROOOI OL O 
J. & C. Bowyer. 2,910 0 O| For the Erection of Male Staff Quarters at the Infirmary, 
W. J. Hack 2,884 0 0 Marloes Road, Kensington, for the Guardians of Ken- 
S. Sabey 287 Fe Ow sington. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 
ei GTEEN |, 2854550470 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities suppli ed. 
G. Parker . 2,855, 10 20 Campkin & Son : : ‘5 : 4.$ 2:07 0nt,01 0 
G. Roberts 279% 0 0 Sabey & Son 1,300.0, 80 
Heart... , 2.7701 Gi O Ward & Lamble 1,077.20 
D. Brown & Co. ZO OM..O Staines & Son . 1,844 0 O 
W. Oldrey 2,697 0 oO Leslie & Knight Te 720. tea 
Norris & Luke . 2,077 O20 G. Roberts 1,698 oO oO 
Stimpson & Co. 2,660 0 oO Deacon & Co. 1,693 0 O 
H. L. Holloway 20230 @ HO W. G. Hack 1,684 0 oO 
j. Holloway 2 2,600 0 O W. Johnson 1,645 0 oO 
S. J. Jerrard 2,577" C2) 0 D. Brown & Co. : : 3 . : T,085a Gud 
W. Johnson 2,500 O O H. ALKERTON HAYNES, Harrow (accepted ) 1,607 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
#23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Pzans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricatE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream. 
SpraGcunr’s TABLEs, upon application. 


te PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & Cu’s. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic. 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

gs. S. PHILLIPS. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 
CUIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. 


West End Office, 32 CooKSPUR STREET. 


Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPK. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 205.889988 


» COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SOCOCSCH SS OOOOH SOSSOSS SEO SOO SO SSOSOOS 


SIMPLEX GL 


EAD 


SOSCHOOSH 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * * * * * * 
x*+***« SKYLIGHTS & 
SS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special ontract Required, 
No Zinc, |lRoN, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


OPPAP LASS LL LLL LL LI 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
SOS SSS TS SSSSSCOSSSSSSSSO SPSS SP SCOP OSIOD; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
UARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

| Pee Stout, Durable SLATES, which areso 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for thel 


reduction of Tee 
Price Lists, &c., apply 


Mr. MUSCOTT, 


ast twenty years),ata 
per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
to the old address, as under. 
Whitland Abbey Green Slate 
Clynderwen R.S.0., South 


uarries 
ales. 


WINSTONE S 


W///) 


Yoo 


4 fp. 
VY CISWELLSY. 


=) ONDONEC® 


AS Papp 
So 


I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


AR 


GRIFFI 


BUILDERS, 


Ss. 
1 ‘ i'n 


CHITECTS, 


AND 


for Strong-Rooms, Party Walls, or 
such to divide Warehouses. 


Quite perfect, and in every respect equal to new, at one- 
hird the price. 


THS & SON, 


43 Cannon Street, B.C. 


(only address). 


OT Iron Girders 
Sale.—560 Tonsof Wr 

45 feet to 99 feet, and from 
segmental, lattice, ar 
of pitch pine _timbe 
time in use. Price o 
tity). Timber 10d. to ls. pe 
Bridge. Apply to Contract 


and Pitch Pine Timber for 
ought-iron Girders, in lengths from 
3 leet 6 inches to6 feet deep. Also 


nd cross girders, plates, &c.; 100,000 cubic feet 
r. of various sizes, very fine quality, short 
f iron £3 to £4 per ton (according to quan- 


r cubic foot, all in barges at_ Putney 
ors’ Office, 112 High Street, Fulham, 


§.W., or to JOHN WADDELL & Sons, 4 St. Andrew Square 


| Edinburgh. 
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eee SS in ln ni > (nee 
NORTH SHIELDS. Joiners, 

Ree Building Eight Warehouses at the North Shields Fish E. H. Shaw, Mirfield . : : £139 ome) 
Quay, for the Tynemouth Corporation. Mr. C. F. R. Field, Batley ; : DR LITO oO 
GOMOSZYNSKI, Borough Engineer. Quantities not sup- Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury : : - 123 10 0 
plied. ; arke ealey, Flatts, Dewsbury ., : . O23 0. 

Sopwith & Kent, North Shields .. : s £724 OA iy] J. Akeroyd & Son, Birstall . neh ‘ a °o Oo 
Jackson, Newcastle . - s : : 698 oOo Oo Samuel Armitage & Son, Dewsbury . , PN) fe ba -Auae ©. 
J. Hutchinson, Tynemouth .. ‘ : : », O67 NITY 3 Wi. ces Whitehead, Ossett ga : : » 118 IO oO 
G. E, Sawyer, North Shields : i ; aw65o%Sl oO George Mann, Heckmondwike ‘ “i Lz72o! oO 
T. Forrest, North Shields |. : : ; a HO2 IA O J. E. Greenwood, Dewsbury d : Iutty.i 0} 0 
J. & W. Simpson, North Shields . . . 610 10 o George Elliott, Hanging- Heaton « LIZ Oe 
Shotton Bros., North Shields : Am oLLOL © Lyles & Smith, Dewsbury . ; , A swell On =O: 
REAY & LEIGHTON, North Shields (accepted) O527a O John Chasle Batley- Carr : ‘ : . I1I0 16 0 

ohn Charlesworth, Batley . ‘ : 109 10 O 

PETERBOROUGH. David H. 

For Building Shop and Warehouse, Peterborough, for Mr. A. WE. H. Lumb, Dewsbury : i Bee 2 5 

Pentney. Horsnell & Heald, Ossett ; 104 10 0 | 
G. & D. Gray, Peterborough : . . £490 0 9 Christopher Illingworth, White Lee : 103 9 O q 
Hawkins, Stanground . . . . 456 0 0 JOHN RICHARDSON & Son, S liffe 
Sharp & "Treson, Peterborough 5 ; . he svete? Mare, . po peas ts (accepted) ek Mee 
Machin, Peterborough . : . : : oh BON OF VO John H. Senior, Batley : 11 13 6 
Wenlock, Peterborough sp ae ee Ce ee Henry Lister, Birstall... ",  . , aire 
Rowe, Werrington . 4° . + * 4 4 342 10 0 Strickland Waller, Batley- Carr oe eee Oa O 

STAINCLIFFR. Robert Saxton, Batley. é . ® JO ir O 

For the Erection of Three Houses at Staincliffe, Batley, for | JAMES WALSHAW, Batley (accepted) . : oy Waepee. © 
Mr. Thomas Clegg, Rag Merchant, Staincliffe. Mr. a is John Brook, Heckmondwike . 9. Px 
Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. Plasterers. . 

ay ee ole yanentae pelea ° . : «SBA FOM 
John Akeroyd & Son, Birstall. - 4 ~£348 2° oO Oo Ga Hockson Hecke te ‘ : ss . a 
S.S. Baines, Batley. HBAS TASY OC Charles Goodall, Dewsbur , | = tea ao 
J. B. Allatt, lesan Lane, Heckmondwike . = 317.0. 6 Josiah Oates & Son, Daweaace ; : 27 10 oO 
a9 es eae ‘ities ep: ol 358 “ Ee WILLIAM PARKER, Heckimondwike (accepted) Perap yg ere ite, 
David H. Lumb, Westboro’ , Dewsbury , 6772007100 SUTTON. 
John Firth, Staincliffe, Dewsbury ; : . 286 0 o | For Stabling to North Cheam House, Sutton, Surrey, for Mr. 
Ediarel Goldthorpe, Batley . E : . 250 0.0 iB Proctor. Mr. HERBERT D. APPLETON, ed Sei ol 3 Oe 
GEORGE KITsON, Batley-Carr (accepted) ; SA grate ee Wool Exchange, London. P 
__ Slaters. i ].cBirnand 7) 4.5) ae al o 
Edwin Thornton, Shipley . ; ees nt, 237 2TO.2-0 GEHGAE - +. — 448 0-0 
George Fawcett} Dewsbury. “.° " .” 5” eeuSemray-o 2 ee 
George Hargreaves, Dewsbury. * + 36 © ©| THE CORSHAM BATH STONE GO. (LIMITED) CORSHAM. 
Jonas M. THORNTON, Batley (accepted) : » 36 0 0} BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on 
George Rhodes, Birstall . ‘| eames O | STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application. 
RicklésBrothers, Leeds’ 3" 2 “05% awagara LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 
PROVISIONALLY PROTECTED. Avoids all SrentS 


FIRTH’S 
» lmproved Disconnecting Trap, 


FOR FALL PIPES, &c. 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT, AND DURABLE. 
EASILY CLEANED OUT. 
VENTILATES ALL FALL PIPES. 
ORNAMENTAL APPEARANCE ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 


PRICE 10/6 EACH ACH COMPLETE. 


FOR PARTICULARS A AREY LO 


LIFTS! “CIFTST! LIFTS!!! 


mite eth id | PATENT A.B.C. SELF SUSTAINING LIFTS, FOR HAND OR POWER. 
—— CANNOT RUN DOWN, AND FREE FROM JERKY MOTION. 


DIRECT ACTING AND MULTIPLYING CYLINDER HYDRAULIC LIFTS, 
CONTINUOUS, AND WATER BALANCE INCLINE LIFTS. : 
LIFTS OF ALL KINDS FOR GOODS OR PASSENGERS, 


WORKED BY STEAM, GAS, HYDRAULIC, OR HAND POWER. 


‘SHUTTERS & DIVISIONS, 


FOR SHOP FRONTS. GATE OPENINGS. SCHOOL PARTITIONS, ETC. 


fA. ATTWOOD & C _y Salmon, Barns, & C0. 
"ao ‘sucnterseuny,ec. ULVERSTON. LANcasHIRE. 


il VA 
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TOTTERIDGE. 
For Building Orphanage, Totteridge, Herts. Mr. JOHN G. 
HALL, Architect, Hammersmith. Quantities by Mr. W. 

H. STRADWICK. 
JOSEPH BROWN & SON, Margate (accepied ) 

VENTNOR (I. W,). 

For Erection of Residence, Stables, &c., at St. Lawrence, 
I.W., for Captain C. B. Fisher, of Ventnor. Mr. THEODORE 
R. SAUNDERS, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


(7,000 GO. <0 


J. Newnham, Ventnor 4 vit; 15 A400 
J. Ball, West Cowes. ; : 4 [Hess pets Eee, 
Jolliffe & Son, Bonchurch : P . 5,150 0 O 
INGRAM & SON, Ventnor (accepted ) ‘ «1385204, 0.0 


WATFORD. 
For Retort House at Bushey, for the Watford Gas Company. 
Mr. H. JONES, C.E., Engineer. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. J. Rookwood, 


Rogers. : : ° ‘ : : : -£935 9 0 
SCaleies : : 4 5 é z ‘ 930 O O 
Turner. : : ° ° : . . a) 922 50.0 
Bonnet. : . . : . . . Magis o reo 
Judge & Eames . : : : ‘ . S MEODIAO FO 
WATERMAN, Watford (accepted) : “ see 5Oi O47 
WORCESTER. 
For Conservatory at The Firs, Norton, near Worcester, for Mr. 


C. S. Howitt. 
MESSENGER & Co., Loughborough (accefted ). 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. G. BAILEY Toms & Co., of 7A Lawrence Pountney 
Hill, London, E.C., have been appointed by Palmer’s Ship- 
building & Iron Company (Limited), of Jarrow, their sole agents 
in London for their steel business. 

THE patent wood-block flooring of Mr. Roger Lowe, of 
Farnworth, Bolton, is now being laid at the London Scottish 
Drill Hall, James Street, Victoria Street, Buckinghain Gate, 
Westminster. As the Drill Hall has a superficial area of about 
goo yards, it is a floor worth inspection. 

A HANDSOME church, built throughout of stone, has 
recently been erected in Blackburn, from the designs of Mr. 
W. S. Varley, and will be opened in a few days’ time. The 


o der for the choir stalls, altar table, puJpit, and altar rail 
standards was entrusted to the firm of Jones & Willis, of Bir- 
mingham and London, and carried out under the superintend- 
ence of the architect. 

AT a meeting of the Gloucester Town Council on Tuesday 
tenders for the quay improvement were considered. The 
Finance Committee recommended the tender of Messrs. King, 
at 3,2972., for acceptance, the wall to be of Red Forest stone. 
The adoption of the recommendation was moved. It was urged 
that the citizens were unfavourable to this large expenditure, 
and the use of brick instead of stone was suggested, otherwise 
they would be spending 1,000/. more than was necessary. The 
matter has been referred back to the committee to make 
reductions in the work. 

AT a meeting of operatives in the building trade at Ket- 
tering, held to receive the report of the deputation to the master 
builders, Mr. Leeds, bricklayer, gave a short account of the 
meeting with the masters, the result of which was that the 
masters had stated they could not see their way to give the 
advance which was asked for. He was of opinion that the 
arguments of the masters in reply did not touch the case. Mr. 
Taylor, bricklayer, another member of the deputation, stated, 
with all respect to the masters, he would say they themselves 
were to blame for the keen competition and consequent low- 
ness of contract prices of which they complained, and if they 
would combine to protect their capital, and cease to run each 
other down as they were doing, it would be better for them- 
selves and the workmen as well. The meeting finally agreed to 
submit to the masters that the interests of the trade would be 
best consulted by having recourse to arbitration. 

THE death of Mr. Daniel Clarke took place on Monday at 
his house in Canning Street, Liverpool. He was a well-known 
and esteemed local man, though chiefly concerned in business 
and philanthropic affairs. He was born at Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire, and was apprenticed to the timber trade, but 
in early life he joined Mr. Ingram, under the style of Ingram & 
Clarke, their business being that of lime merchants and com- 
mission agents. 

For holiday-makers spending Whitsuntide on the Con- 
tinent, the Great Eastern Railway Company have arranged 
cheap tours, vid Harwich, to Brussels (for Waterloo), the 
Ardennes, Holland, and the Rhine. The company’s steamers 
the Norwich will leave for Antwerp, and the Ade/azde for 
Rotterdam, on June 12. Passengers by the boat expresses, 
which leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8 P.M, 
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Liverpool at 2 P.M., Manchester at 3 P.M., and the chief 
northern towns, in connection with the 4.48 P.M. train from 
Doncaster direct to Harwich, are due at Antwerp and Rotterdam 
early next morning. Passengers will be able to visit the above 
places at Whitsuntide, and return from Antwerp or Rotterdam 
on Monday evening, reaching London early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and the North the same afternoon. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT. 


THE first ordinary annual-general meeting of Bryant, Powis & 
Bryant was held at the Cannon Street Hotel on Monday after- 
noon, Mr. Wilberforce Bryant presiding. 

Mr. Llewellyn Howell, secretary, having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the report of the directors was taken as 
read. 

The Chairman, who met with a very cordial reception, 
said :—Gentlemen, the agreeable duty devolves on me of 
moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, recom- 
mending the payment of a dividend of 15 per cent. and carry- 
ing forward a balance of 7,3754. 4s. 11a, out of this balance, 
the directors placing a portion, perhaps, if necessary, to the 
reserve fund, unless that fund should in the future be formed in 
some other way. During the last few months great depression 
has affected all trades, and in the first three months of the 
present year especially the timber trade, aggravated by the 
severity of the winter. Notwithstanding that, we have earned 
over 22 per cent. on the capital and propose to distribute 15 
per cent. to the shareholders, carrying forward a large balance. 
They might fairly calculate when confidence was generally 
restored and prosperous times came again, as they would in all 
‘probability, that a much larger amount would be available for 
the purposes of a dividend. He doubted the wisdom of analys- 
ing a balance-sheet at a public meeting, but he would go into 
some of the items because a wish had been expressed by some 
of the shareholders that a little more information should be 
given on some iteins. He would remind them that confidence 
in their directors was a great thing in all companies. (Cheers.) 

As to the credit side, at the banks, head offices, and branches, 
there was 41,000/., a large amount it might strike them when 
they owed money, but this was provided to meet bills falling 
due in April. Bills receivable, 13,000/., did not call for com- 
ment. Sundry debtors, 135,3554 17s. 8¢. On this account 
61,0007. was secured—that is to say, the goods had been sold, 
and were held by the company to be paid for as taken, 


a system which had been encouraged by the directorate as a 
protection to the company and a great convenience to their 
customers. Of the balance, some 25,000/. was payable in 
cash, and consequently had been received. Another 20,000/. 
he had perhaps better describe in a term which would be 
understood as gilt edged, and was for goods sold and drawn 
for in the usual way. He believed they had a good name for 
being cautious in the credits they gave, and most business men 
would regard that as peculiarly satisfactory. Remarks, he 
believed, had been made as to the heavy amount of stocks. 
But the business consisted now of four firms, and their stocks. 
were taken over, which made the stocks a little heavier than 
they would be in a normal condition of things. But frony 
80,0007. to 100,000/7. of those stocks had been realised in the 
usual way of business at a fair profit. In no case had any of 
the goods been taken above cost, and in any case where any 
stock had fallen in value it had been written down to its value, 
and not its selling value, but.to the value at which it could be 
taken over in this year’s business to yield a profit on sale. He 
wished that understood.. Two and a half per cent. and all the 
accrued rent had. been deducted on taking stock; that, he 
thought, was not always done. Ina business of this character 
it was necessary to keep good stocks. They bought the logs 
in Canada, before they were cut, and they had, of course, to be 
seasoned there. Buying in this way gave them an immense 
advantage, and an especially favourable position in the market, 
particularly in Canadian deals. In the last place there was 
the goodwill. The directors looked on that as a very valuable 
asset. Most of them would agree that the goodwill was worth 
at least what, if not a good deal more than what was given for 
it, and he had authority for saying that the goodwill of Prier 
Wotton & Co. was worth that day twice what the company gave 
for it. 

On the other side, the share capital was 100,000/. Of the 
creditors on bills payable 30,000/. or 40,000/. had run off. The 
remainder was accounted for in the stocks. As to the loan 
account, the fact of the company being able to borrow money 
on advantageous terms was a source of great strength to them, 
for it enabled them to carry on an extensive and an increasing 
business, from which profit was derived, and the profit was 
available for distribution over a comparatively small share 
capital. When he told them this extra capital was advanced 
from time to time by the directors, they might suppose they 
would naturally be very cautious in their conduct of the busi- 
ness, so as not to run any undue risks, 
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no security on the stocks whatever. The stocks they held were 
quite free, and not in any way burdened. In reference to the 
sales, he should have said that half at least, or 60 per cent., 
of the business of the company was for cash. As to the loan 
account and power of borrowing money required from time to 
time, it was not a permanent quantity like debentures, but it 
was money lent at different times of the year. More money 
was required in the autumn than at other times of the year. 
This money was then available, and so they were not burdened 
with extra capital at those other times. In this they were going 
on exactly the same lines as the old firm went on. In his 
remarks he believed he had understated rather than overstated 
the amount in favour of the credit side of the balance. They 
had not taken credit for 2,000/. which had been a charge on the 
business that year in the shape of interest, the capital only 
having been in hand five months, and the dividend was pay- 
able for twelve months, so that they were really 2,000/. better 
in hand than appeared on the balance-sheet. Individually, he 
had the fullest confidence in the future of the company. 
Ordinary ability in the management, which he thought they 
might be considered to possess, and the command of extra 
capital from time to time as required, made their position 
almost unique as a dividend-earning limited liability company, 
(Cheers.) 

In reply to a question, the Chairman stated that they did 
not pay more than 4 per cent. for loans, adding that he did not 
suppose that any gentleman present would consider 4 per cent. 
an excessive rate of interest without security, for there was no 
security. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Case, the 
report and balance-sheet were unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman next moved that a dividend for the year 
ending March 31, 1886, be now declared, at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum, subject to income-tax. 

Mr. Wood seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman said that this concluded the business of the 
meeting ; but it would perhaps be interesting to the share- 
holders to hear some remarks from Mr. Powis, who was the 
preceding acting manager of this concern. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Powis had been identified with this business from the com- 
mencement, and was intimately acquainted with the trade in 
Canada, having been there for many years connected with the 
largest timber-producing business in that country, and of 
course he had a very large experience also in this country, so 


that anything he had to say was worthy of consideration. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Powis, who was received with great enthusiasm, said :— 
I am afraid, gentlemen, I am not a public speaker, but I could 
hardly allow the present opportunity of the first annual meeting 
of shareholders taking place to pass without saying a few 
words. I have been connected with this business since it was 
first started in London, and, of course, it has been a source of 
great pleasure and pride to me to see how the thing has 
developed, especially since we have had your assistance. I 
may say that I consider the prospects of the company to-day 
are in a more satisfactory position than they have ever been in 
at any time previously. Your directors considered it their duty, 
in making up the accounts for the first time, to take the oppor- 
tunity, if possible, of still further consolidating the business of 
the company, and have taken rather a conservative view in 
preference to paying out too much money. We do not profess 
to make larger profits than other people; on the contrary, our 
aim rather is to have a large turn-over, and to sell at a small 
margin of profit. Inthe matter of credits we are more careful 
probably than most of those in the trade. Some people think 
we are too timid in that way, and are not taking the large lines we 
might have in doing so much of the business for cash. On the last 
occasion on which we looked into the proportion of business, we 
found we were doing over 60 per cent. of the whole of the turn- 
over for cash—that is, cash in the trade acceptation of the term— 
cash in a month from the time of the sale, unless the goods 
remain with the company, when we make it a habit to allow the 
customers of the company to take up the goods at any time. 
In looking forward to the future, we must not forget our various 
branches. We have hardly had more than time to get them 
into thorough working order. up to the present, and in the 
coming twelve months we shall have twelve months’ benefit 
from them, which we have not had on this occasion. The 
working of all the branches up to date has been satisfactory, I 
think I may say, especially the working of the business we took 
over from my co-managing director, Mr. Wotton. That 
business is still conducted as a separate concern, and I 
dare say at any future day if the company should wish 
to dispose of it as a separate business, that business alone 
would go a long way towards paying the whole of the goodwill 
of this company. (Cheers.) As to the stocks, I may say that 
pine is an article that runs into a lot of money, and we have to ~ 
hold a considerable stock in Canada as well asin London. It 
is hewed before the consumer makes use of it, and is generally 


ESTIMATED DIVIDENDS 30 PER CENT. 


Tee AMMONIAPHONE COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
HE AMMONIAPHONE  COM- 


PANY (Limited).—Attention will hardly require 
to be directed to the fact that no commercial enterprise 
pays better than the development and sale of a good pro- 
prietary article, nor need reference be made to the enor- 
mous fortunes that are continually being acquired by 
those interested. It is well known that the profits for the 
first few months frequently exceed the whole of the 
capital, while the investment yields an increasing return 
year by year. 


HE AMMONIAPHONE COM- 
PANY (Limited).—Incorporated under the Com- 
panies Acts, 1862 to 1883, whereby the liability of Members 
is limited to the amount of their Shares. — Capital, 


£100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each, of which 5,000 will | 


be allotted in pursuance of the Contract mentioned in the 
Prospectus in lieu of Money Payment. The Balance, 
15,000 Shares, are now offered for subscription, payable :— 
10s, per Share on Application; £1 perShare on Allotment ; 
and £1 per Share One Month after Allotment; and the 
balance in calls of not exceeding £1 per Share at intervals 
of not less than Three Months. Shareholders have the 
option of paying up the full amount of £5 per Share. 
Interest at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum will be 
allowed on all sums so prepaid. Where no allotment is 


made, the amount paid on application for Shares will be 
returned in full. 


DIRECTORS, 


Major-General DUNCAN BAILLIE, 50 Queen’s Gate 
Terrace, and Lochloy, Nairn, N.B. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., Queen’s House, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S.W. 


Professor C. J. Plumptre, Barrister-at-Law, 36 Hamilton 
Terrace, London, N.W. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson (Editor of Health), 34 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


Dr. Alfred Wright, 40 Margaret Street, London, W. 
F. P. Matthews, Esq , High Bailiff of Chester. 


Frank H, Macey, Hsq. (Messrs. Macey & Sons, Contrac- 


tors), Holland Road, Kensington, and 268 Strand, 
London. 


C. B. Harness, Esq., Clee House, Lavender Hill, and 52 Ox- 


ford Street, London (who will join the Board after 
Allotment), 


BANKERS.—The London and County Banking Company, 
Limited, Oxford Street Branch, London, W. 


AupDITors.— Messrs, Spain Bros., & Co., 76 Coleman Street, 
London, H.C, 

Srock Broxker.—-Frank §. Barnard, Esq, Crown Court, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C,, and Stock Exchange, 
SoLicrror.—John R. Tindale, E:q., 25 Hssex Street, Strand, 
London, W. 


MANAGER.—Max Friend, Esq., Whitehall 
Maxchester. 


SECRETARY.—H. EH. Winter, Esq. 
REGISTERED OFFICE.—52 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Chambers, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE AMMONIAPHONE was introduced to the public 
in 1884 by the Pall Mall Electric Association, whose 
various specialities have acquired a world-wide reputation. 
It is so well known that no description need here be given; 
and, having received the most flattering approval and 
continuous supportof many eminent clergymen, physicians, 
vocalists, and public speakers, it occupies a position unique 
in the annals of commercial enterprise. 


AS A SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT it is recognised 
and accepted by men whose authority cannot be gainsaid. 


THE PRESS of almost every country in the world have 
given full and descriptive accounts of the instrument and 
its properties, thus obtaining forit a universal reputation, 
together with an amount of free advertising which, it is 
believed, has never before been securel by any proprietary 
article. 


THE. PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED (whose average dividends on their cash capital 


exceeded 35 per cent. per annum), in 1835 sold their busi- | 


ness to the Medical Battery Company, Limited, for the 
sum of £25,000, the whole of which sum they accepted in 
shares, thus showing a continued interest and confidence 
in the future of the Company. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
have devoted themselves chiefly to the development of the 
English business ; but there is a large and lucrative field 
open in the United States, Canada, and the Continent of 
Europe, for the sale of the Ammoniaphoue. From these 
districts many good orders bave been received. Many of 
these orders resulted from free notices given by the Press, 
and from advertising in English papers, some of which 
naturally found their way abroad. The export trade has, 
however, been heavily handicapped by prohibitive custom 
duties, which, together with the carriage, dock dues, and 
transport charges, prevent that extension of business 
which invariably accompanies the introduction of a pro- 
prietary article with an established English reputation. 


IT IS OBVIOUS that to develop a large business ex- 
tending to America and the Continental countries, ample 
capital is required, 


THIS COMPANY has, therefore, been formed for the 
purpose of acquiring the rights for the sale, development, 
and manufacture of the Ammoniaphone for the United 
States, Canada, Australia, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and all foreign countries, together with the benefits of all 
patents and trade marks applicable thereto, 


THE VENDORS recognise that there is practically no 
limit to the trade, and have agreed to take a large interest 
as shareholders in the new Company. 


THE CO-OPERATION AND SERVICES OF MR. C. 
B. HARNESS, as a director, and Mr. Max Friend as 
manager, have kindly been offered to the Company, who 
have had special and successful experience in the develop- 
ment and sale of proprietary articles, both in this country 
and abroad. Mr. Harness has had exceptional opportunities 
of acquiring information as to the best methods of econo- 
mically working the Ammoniaphone. He will become in- 
terested largely as a shareholder, and wiil receive no 
remuneration in any year in which the profits do not 
amount to 20 per cent, Mr. Max Friend has had many 
years’ experience in Hurope and America, and knowing 
the large field for development has agreed to give his un- 
divided attention to the Company’s business, and to accept 
payment for his services only pro rata with the profits 
earned by the Company. 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT, the inventor of the Am- 
moniaphone, has agreed to deliver a course of lectures in. 
America and elsewhere, as required by the Company, 
similar to those delivered before the crowded audiences in 
St. James’s Hall, and other places in England, for a period 
of twelve months. Dr. Moffat has every confidence in the 
success of the enterprise, and for these services will accept 
200 fully paid-up shares, without any payment in cash 
whatever beyond his out-of-pocket expenses. 


NO EXPENSES attending the formation, incorporation, 
and promotion of the Company will be paid by the Com- 
pany except 14 per cent. on the nominal capital. 


WHERE NO ALLOTMENT is made, the amount paid 
on application will be returned in full. 


IT IS INTENDED to apply to the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for a settlement and official quotation as 
soon as practicable after allotment, 


A CONTRACT, dated May 27, 1886, between the Medical 
Battery Company, Limited, of the one part, and Henry 
Charles Risborough Sharman, as trustee on behalf of the 
Compray, of the other part, has been entered into, by 
which the purchase price, including all promotion money 
(except the 14 per cent. on the nominal capital above re- 
ferred to), is fixed at £47,500, payable £22,500 in cash and 
£25,000 in fully paid-up shares. Intending subscribers 
must waive the specification of the dates and names of 
parties to the other contracts. 


COPIES OF THE MEMORANDUM and Articles of 
Association of the Company, and of the above-mentioned 
Contract, can be inspected at the offices of the Solicitor to’ 
the Company, or at the registered offices of the Company. 


PROSPECTUSES and Forms of Application for Shares 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from the 
Bankers, Solicitor, Auditors, or Broker. 
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stacked for two years. As the chairman has remarked, we will 
have the benefit of your money for a whole twelvemonths, and 
I think that all we want is the support and confidence of our 
shareholders to go forward. The business is being conducted 
on the same lines as it was when it was a private concern, in 
addition to which we have had the great advantage of the 
active co-operation and business knowledge of my friend, Mr. 
Wotton. I think, in getting him for one of our directors, we 
have got a man who is probably the most suitable, so far as I 
know, that we could have found in the country. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. Hunt, seconded by Mr. Etridge, a 
vote of thanks was then passed to the chairman and directors. 

The Chairman said it was very gratifying indeed to receive 
the unanimous approval of the shareholders. It stimulated 
them to even greater exertions in the future than they had used 
in the past. He thought he was justified in saying that, 
although they held out no prospect of devoting more attention 
to the business than they did when it was a private concern, 
yet he and his brother had paid a great deal more attention to 
the interests of the shareholders than they did before the under- 
taking was turned into a company, and they hoped to continue 
to do so. (Cheers.) The proceedings then terminated. 


THE AMMONIAPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


UNDER this title the public is now. asked to subscribe for the 
shares in a company to manufacture and sell Dr. Carter 
Moffat’s celebrated ammoniaphone. It appears that the busi- 
ness was from the first commercially successful, for we find that 
last year the Pall Mall Electric Association, whose average 
dividends on their cash capital exceeded 35 per cent. per 
annum, sold their business to the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, for the sum of 25,000/., and (as a proof of their 
confidence in the commercial success of the enterprise) the 
vendors took the whole of it in shares in the purchasing 
company. It now appears that owing to the room for develop- 
ment for this particular article, the Medical Battery Company 
have resolved to make it the subject of a separate enterprise, 
under the title of the Ammoniaphone Company, Limited, with 
a capital of 100,000/. in 20,000 shares of 5/. each. Judging 
from the enormous profits realised by those who have devoted 
their attention to the manufacture and sale of successful 
proprietary articles, this would appear to hold out prospects of 
exceptionally good results. 
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By establishing manufactories on ! 


JONES, 


the Continent and in America the vendors will get rid of the 
present prohibitive customs duties, dock dues, and transport 
charges. The plant required for manufacturing is simple and 
comparatively inexpensive, and has been brought to a point 
which may be considered practically perfect. For the past 
eighteen months the company have been selling many 
thousands of ammoniaphones, and their business must have 
been an extremely profitable one. The demand is from 
all parts of the world. The local rights in Australia have been 
already purchased by an influential firm, which, in addition to 
purchasing the concession, has undertaken to pay a minimum 
royalty to the company of 6o0/, per annum so long as they 
retain the sole agency. Of this arrangement the new com- 
pany will have the benefit. It is proposed to make similar 
concessions to influential firms in other parts of the world, and 
negotiations are already in progress for that purpose. The 
vendors are evidently confident of the commercial success of 
the company, for they have agreed to accept more than half 
the purchase-money in shares in the new company. Mr. C. B. 
Harness (to whom the success of the “ Medical Battery Com- 
pany, Limited,” of which he is managing director, is largely 
due) has accepted the position of a director of the new company, 
under the unusual conditions that he will receive no remunera- 
tion for his services in any year in which the profits are below 
20 per cent. The vendors will defray all expenses attending 
the formation, incorporation, and promotion of the company 
over and above 1} per cent. on the nominal capital. These 
arrangements seem to remove the enterprise from the region of 
mere speculation, and to justify us in regarding it as an invest- 
ment promising results of a very satisfactory description. 


GAS APPLIANCES. 


AN exhibition of gas appliances was opened last week in 
Nottingham, which has been promoted by Mr. Henry Ashley. 
Messrs. Davis & Co., of London, show a large assortment of 
gas-cookers, stoves, &c. Kinnear’s Patents Company, London, 
have on view several of their specialities ; one a self-lighting 
burner, another an automatic governor, which saves some- 
thing like 25 per cent. of gas. Messrs. Joseph Smith & Sons 
(late Danks & Nixon) exhibit some convenient gas-cooking 
stoves and stoves for heating. A patent automatic and self- 
compensating safety gas governor is shown by Messrs. 
Carter & Lees, of Oldham, and a series of hot-air ovens, “the 
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Yorkshireman,” made specially for confectioners, bakers, &c. 
Messrs. Haynes & Co., of Nottingham, have a display of 
cooking and heating stoves, elaborate ranges, cheap workmen’s 
cookers, handy little breakfast broilers, &c. Of a similar nature 
are the articles of Mr. G. M. Webster, of Nottingham. Another 
exhibit, that of Messrs. Wrigglesworth & Co., of Nottingham, 
includes incandescent gas fires, reflector heating-stoves, bath- 
heaters, and cooking utensils specially made for use in gas 
stoves. Mr. Henry Ashley, of Nottingham, to whose energy 
the exhibition largely owes its existence, shows among a large 
collection of articles a combination gas and coal-range com- 
prising a gas-roaster, gas hot plate, a boiler for hot water and 
which can also be fitted with a bath boiler. Messrs. Lewis & 
Grundy show an extensive assortment of gas fittings in Mediaval 
and repoussé work, and antique Florentine and other bronzes, also 
wrought-iron hall and dining-room lamps, with bronze enrich- 
ments. There is alsoa terra-cotta stove invented by Mr. George 
Hine, of the firm of Messrs. T. C. Hine & Son, architects, who 
claim that there is no more effective fire. A register stove 
with brass enrichments and a wooden chimneypiece are also 
shown, as well as Leoni’s patent nonpareil family gas-kitchener 
and incandescent treble gas, fire enamelled. Messrs. Lewis 
& Grundy supplied to the Nottingham Lunatic Asylum a large 
Leoni’s cooking stove, which efficiently supplies the wants of 
that large establishment. Mr. John Moxon, gas and domestic 
engineer, of Islington, occupies a stall on which he shows a 
large number of stoves, burners, &c., but his special feature is a 
knife. Messrs. J. Stott & Co., of Oldham, London, and Not- 
tingham, show a variety of gas regulators for which they have 
taken forty-one highest awards at different exhibitions, and are 
in general use by the Government and public bodies and private 
‘individuals. The London School Board have over 200 in use, 
and Messrs. Stott & Co. have fitted up Huntingdon Street 
School and People’s College with these governors. In the 
former school the gas accounts amounted to 47/. 14s. 8d. in 
1883 without the regulators, but they decreased to 33/. 125. 72. 
in 1884, and 30/. 13s. 8d. in 1885, when the governors were used. 
Mr. J. Cullabine, of Sheffield, exhibited several lamps, includ- 
ing two aurora lights, a 30-feet gas lantern, an arcade lamp, as 
well as an “ argus” bracket, “ argus” stars, and improved gas- 
burners. Among the specialities of Messrs. Charles Wilson 
& Sons, of Carlton Works, Leeds, is the “‘ Wilson” patent gas fire, 
which is suitable for drawing and dining-rooms, and which will 
fit on the bottom grate by removing the front bars. The fire 
when in use is similar to a bright, glowing coal fire. 
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THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. Maw & Co., of Jackfield, Ironbridge, accepted an 
award of space quite inadequate to the requirements of the 
great and increasing variety of art work in tiles and mosaics 
which they produce, on the representation that they had been 
awarded “a far larger proportion than the great majority of 
others,” a statement which does not appear to be the case, and 
which has had the effect of placing them at an apparent dis- 
advantage to other firms. 


It is due to this circumstance that they are enabled to 
show specimens only of a very small proportion of their pro- 
ductions, but these are novelties, not only in design but also in 
manufacture. Amongst them are specially to be noticed the 
Anglo-Persian tiles, which are almost exact reproductions of 
the ancient examples found in Oriental mosques and palaces, 
both as regards design and execution. The relief-enamel tiles 
present a beautiful variety of texture, being executed in raised 
enamels on terra-cotta grounds of various shades and colours, 
they meet a demand which has been long experienced for fire- 
place tiles not uniformly glazed or enamelled; the same 
remarks also apply to the Benthall ware, in which designs, 
modelled in relief, in red terra-cotta, are enriched by the 
partial application of harmonious colour in enamels, The 
sgraffito tiles forming the slab in which the name of the firm 
is introduced are entirely hand work, and are used in fireplace 
and wall decoration where cost is not so much a consideration 
as the production of a rich and artistic result. The chromo- 
embossed enamelled present a remarkable variety of delicate 
tints and shades of colour, the'transparent enamels with which 
the modelled surface is covered being modified by the varied 
colours of the ornament and ground of the surface beneath. 
This firm shows some examples of that ruby lustre which is 
identical with the productions of Maestro Georgio, and of 
which we believe there is only one other manufacturer in this 
country. Also of their new incised enamelled tiles, in which 
the decoration is produced by fine sunk lines, filled in with 
enamel, as well as decorated glazed, enamelled, hand-painted, 
patent encaustic-mosaic, and Florentine-mosaic tiles, incised 
tiles filled in with cement, and natural-surface tiles. Great 
progress has been made in the production of Roman-mosaic 
pavements and wall decoration, and a fine ornamental centre- 
piece of the former is shown; though they do not, on this 
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occasion, exhibit any of the minutely elaborate pictorial mosaic 
work, for which they have become noted, and of which their 
mosaic of “ The Crucifixion,” erected some time since in the 
parish church of Grosmont, near Whitby, is a remarkable 
example. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper was published on Wednesday con- 
taining the second report of the Select Committee on the venti- 
lation of the House. The report, which is dated May 31, con- 
tains the following summary of recommendations made by the 
Committee :—A. Involving money votes for works.—1. That 
the drainage of the Palace be cut off entirely from that of the 
metropolitan system by pumping the sewage by means of 
Shone’s pneumatic ejectors ; and that the main sewer passing 
under the Houses of Parliament be reconstructed on the most 
approved modern principles. Approximate cost, 8,000/. 2. That 
all soil-pipes, closets, urinals, lavatories, waste-pipes, and sinks 
be at once cut off from direct communication with the sewers, 
and properly trapped and ventilated. Approximate cost, 3,200/. 
3. That the middle auxiliary drain or sewer running from north 
to south be entirely renewed, with such increased fall as can be 
given, and that, as far as possible, all closets, urinals, and sinks, 
in the basement now draining into it be removed. Approxi- 
mate cost, 1,100/, 4. That the east and west drains be examined 
and put into proper repair. Approximate cost, 500/. 5. That 
the steam and hot water now allowed to enter the sewers be 
condensed and cooled. Approximate cost, 3252. 6. That the 
ventilation of the kitchens be improved. Approximate cost, 
140/. 7. That improvements in means of obtaining fresh air 
in the House of Commons and in the Commons’ lobby be made. 
(Cost not ascertained.) The system of ventilation should be 
effected by mechanical appliances giving rise to a p/ws pressure, 
rather than by an exhaust giving a mzmus pressure. Making a 
total estimated expenditure of 13,2652. 5B. Not involving 
money votes for works.—1. That a central authority be placed 
in charge of the various departments of the building which 
require sanitary inspection and control. 2. That an accurate 
plan of the basement of the building, sbowing position and 
level of every drain-pipe, &c., be prepared, and a duplicate copy 
placed with the public records. 3. That the Local Government 
Board be requested to call upon sanitary authorities to prevent 

uisances caused by the imperfect combustion of refuse mate- 

als in the neighbourhood of the Palace. 4. That no carriages 


or horses be allowed under any circumstances to remain or 
stand in either of the courts where the inlets of air are drawn 
from. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, KENSINGTON. 


THE roof which is being erected over the central portion of 
this building, covering a space of 440 feet by 250 feet, was 
visited on Saturday by the members of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers Society, who were conducted over the 
works by Messrs. M. am Ende and A. T. Walmisley, by whom 


sulting engineers for its erection under the supervision of Mr. 
James Edmeston, architect. The chief features of the con- 
struction are the semicircular ribs, 170 feet span, 7 feet deep, 
placed 34 feet apart, springing from the top of pivotted-jointed 
columns, connected with a rigid gallery floor, and roof 4o feet 
wide on each side, which form side aisles to the building, and 
are carried round at each end beyond the screens which will 
close in the main roof. These screens are to be formed of a 
series of ridge and furrow roofing, placed vertically, and will 
give quite a novel appearance to the ends. We commend the 
ingenuity by which the appearance heavy, horizontal mem- 
bers usually present in large screens are here avoided, and 
the way in which, by means of the pivot connections, any ten- 
dency to a tensional strain upon the cast-iron columns is 
obviated. The main purlins, about 18 feet 6 inches apart, are 
continuous from screen to screen, and thus may be supposed to 
communicate about one-third of the wind pressure from one 
screen to the other. The main floor girders upon the north 
and south side galleries also act as continuous girders in a 
longitudinal direction. ‘The secondary purlins are fixed radially 
to the rib between the main purlins, and in a longitudinal 
direction over the main purlins, so as to give support to the 
covering both in a tangential as well as radial direction, com- 
pared with the rib. Messrs. Helliwell’s system of glass and 
zinc work is to be employed. The ironwork is being rapidly 
erected by Messrs. Handyside, of Derby, at whose works it is 
being prepared. We notice that the third and fourth bays of 
the main roof on the west side have the ironwork completely 
fixed, and that the sixth rib is being proceeded with. The 
gallery floor ironwork, with columns and framework on both 
the north and south sides, is complete, and we expect the 
whole of the work will be finished this year by the end of the 
summer. 
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THE ROMAN BATHS. 


A FULL account of the discussion on the Roman baths, which 
took place at the meeting of the City Council last week, is given 
by the Bath Herald, of May 29, from which the following is 
taken: 

A memorial having been read from the ratepayers in the 
city of Bath against the destruction of the Roman baths, 
a deputation was introduced by the Rev. F. H. Vinon, who said 
he did not know if he had ever seen Major Davis, and, there- 
fore, he did not wish to be accused of saying anything of a per- 
sonal character. He only wished to prevent the destruction of 
these baths, for he was sure that there was no such extensive 
suite of baths in Rome itself. He was accused of sending to the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was a member, statements 
which had been stated to be impertinent. He took leave to say 
he never had any such idea in his mind. His sole aim, and 
that of the Society of Antiquaries, was to preserve these Roman 
remains without interfering with any improvements which were 
necessary to be carried out, and he trusted that the Corporation 
would see their way clear to keep the baths intact. Mr. Vinon 
exhibited a drawing which had been drawn up by the Society of 
Antiquaries, and said it was a correct representation of the 
proposed alterations. 

Major Davis said that the drawing was not correct. 

The Town Clerk read three letters against the proposed 
destruction of the Roman baths. 

The following report from the Baths Committee, prepared 
by Major Davis, was taken as read :— 

At your request I beg to make the following report on the 
proposed extension of the King’s Bath, in reply to the com- 
munications received from the Society of Antiquaries, the 
British Archeological Association, and the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, and the Rev. J. Vinon. The 


Society of Antiquaries initiated the subscription by means of | 


which the first portion of the excavations that were commenced 
by the Corporation were completed. No other societies, 
although urgently applied to for help, followed the example 
of the Antiquaries. Under these circumstances the communi- 
cation from the Society of Antiquaries has a peculiar claim for 
attention. The communication runs as follows :—“ That this 
meeting [April 8, 1886] hears with dismay that a proposal has 
been made involving the destruction of an important portion of 
the Roman baths at Bath—a monument of unequalled interest 
of the kind in Britain ; and trusts that the Corporation of Bath 


can so modify their plans as not to involve any destruction or 
concealment of the Roman work.” To reply properly to this 
resolution I should be put in possession of the communication 
made to the society, as also of the plans submitted, more 
particularly as the communication could not have fairly stated 
the case, or rather an omission must have been made which 
most materially affects the position, namely, that the Baths 
Committee, in reply to a deputation from the late Antiquities 
Committee, have stated that nothing of antiquarian interest 
should be interfered with in the additions without due considera= 
tion and consultation ; and, secondly, the plan exhibited of the 
proposed buildings, which was secretly made bit by bit, is not 
likely to be a correct copy of the plans that have received the 
approval of the Council. It is clear, therefore, that I should 
also see this plan, in order that I may ascertain whether justice 
has been done to my drawings in this hurried and unauthorised 
copy. Having your instructions to report, I have felt that I 
could not in your interests reply to letters I have received on 
the subject without submitting the same to this committee, 
or before I could first make my report to you. Doubtless 
you have read the various letters in the public prints, and 
regret with me that so many of them are so intemperate and 
misleading, more especially prefaced as they are in many cases 
“Destruction of the Roman Bath,” which is not even partially 
the truth. In order that my report may be more readily under- 
stood, I am compelled to recapitulate matters that must be as 
well known to you as to myself. The excavation of the circular 
bath, which was completed last year, entailed the destruction of 
six modern baths or dressing-rooms and the whole of the Queen’s 
Bath. The removal of the engine-house enabled these excava- 
tions to be completed, and of a ruined hypocaust, which I dis- 
covered first in 1869, to be opened out. The plans you have 
approved contemplate the covering in of these excavations by 
the erection of a storey, the floor of which will be 18 feet 
6 inches above the platform of the Roman Bath, and 24 feet 
above the floor itself The circular bath and corridors thus 
covered in will be protected from injury and thoroughly lighted 
from the exterior on three sides ; indeed far better lighted than 
they must have been in Roman times, and the vaulted roof as 
proposed will be far loftier than the Roman vault that roofed in 
half this area. The two houses at the corner of York Street 
that are to be removed for the baths are built on a portion of 
the Roman baths, of which a plan was made in 1825. Although 
I am not certain whether these remnants still exist, I have so 
arranged my design that the new buildings shall, as far as prac- 
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ticable, take the same lines ; that is to say, I have planned the 
new building not at right angles and parallel with the modern 
Queen’s Bath establishment, but at right angles and parallel 
with the Roman work ; and the principal walls are so placed 
that they will stand on the old walls or their site, if they have 
already been removed. I believe that the ancient building at 
this point is constructed of the ordinary Roman work, of which 
we have so many specimens elsewhere, and in that respect 
unlike the grand rectangular bath. It is intended to occupy 
this area with six baths, to supply those destroyed by the excava- 
tions of the circular bath; but if their construction at the level 
proposed “ involves the destruction” of ancient work, I should 
advise the omission of any unnecessary excavation, and re- 
ducing by that depth the height of these rooms 4 to 5 feet, 
making them only 13 or 14 feet high. In the event of private 
subscription to meet the expense being forthcoming, the 
excavation might be made and the floor of the baths carried 
on arches, so as to give the exploring antiquary free access 
to the lower storey or basement, the ancient baths (if any), the 
schola, or the hypocaust. This provision also applies to the 
hypocaust discovered in 1869. Beneath the southern half of 
the King’s Bath establishment (drawing a line east and west 
through the central vestibule) are two baths, if not more, and 
one I know exists on the north of this line. It has been stated 
that the work now imminent “ involves” the partial destruction 
of the two former ; but this is not necessarily so, as I shall be only 
too ready to arrange the plan that what remains of this bath 
shall be seen, bearing in mind that there is at present an 
immense mass of masonry blocking them up that supports two 
out of three baths in the upper storey. My plan does not con- 
template the removal of this masonry, as that would entail the 
complete reconstruction of the baths above, which can in no 
way at present be spared by the establishment. I cannot see 
that the omission to do certain work “involves” (using the 
words of the Society of Antiquaries) “the destruction of an 
important portion of the Roman baths at Bath ;” nor can I 
understand that any portion of the contemplated buildings 
‘involves their destruction or concealment.” If the Corpora- 
tion could have seen their way to further excavations, as sug- 
gested by me, beneath the adjoining streets, discoveries might 
have been made of exceeding value; but the cost has deterred 
them. I have still the hope that this may be done by private 
means and subscriptions from the various societies,when they find 
how conservative the Baths Committee have been in carrying out 
the new buildings on the only site available for the urgently- 


required additional baths. The new buildings, as far as the case- 
ment is concerned, occupy barely one-tenth the areaof the Roman 
rectangular bath, and together with the circular bath scarcely 
one-twelfth. All this has been thrown open to the public to 
the limitation, in a measure, of the bathing establishment. 
The Roman discoveries in Bath have this peculiarity, that they 
are adjacent to hot springs, which fortunately for the possessors 
are as constant as they are immovable. They are so 1m- 
portant to the sick and infirm that their development is a 
universal benefit to all classes; and if unfortunately that de- 
velopment involved the destruction of the most precious anti- 
quities, there is no argument that could be brought that would 
justify the lover of antiquity in narrowing the bounty that Pro- 
vidence has bestowed on this city, in still suffering the helpless 
to be helpless in order that he may revel in the stones of the 
past and study the habits and manners of long-forgotten Bath. 
There have been most valuable discoveries in Chester, in 
London, and other cities of Great Britain, and, where prac- 
ticable, they have been removed to the museums ; but no hand 
has been held up, that I am aware of, to check their destruction 
when their retention has interfered with utilitarian or com- 
mercial enterprise. Why then should the Corporation of this 
city be condemned because they desire to enlarge the baths on 
the only practicable site, on the mere supposition that they are 
going to destroy that which (by their committee) they are so 
anxious to preserve and so freely exhibit to the public? 
Alderman Wilkinson, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that Mr. Vinon had acted wrongly in presenting a memorial 
to the Society of Antiquaries without first enlightening the 
Council as to his views. The Baths Committee did not intend 
to part from their plans presented to the Council, and that 
there was not the slightest foundation whatever for the state- 
ment that they contemplated the destruction of any portion of 
the Roman baths. He thought before the Antiquaries passed 
such a vote of censure on the authorities, they should have first 
ascertained that the statements made were perfectly correct. 
Mr. Commans, in seconding the resolution, said he thought 
it would have been best if gentlemen who write letters to the 
papers had come before the proper authorities and obtained 
correct information on this question. The Baths Committee 
had not the slightest idea of destroying, injuring, or covering up 
any of these Roman baths. : 
Alderman Murch alluded to his visit to the Society of 
Antiquaries as a representative of the Corporation of Bath. 
He was glad to say that, whatever plans had been brought 
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forward, the Corporation from the beginning had shown their 
desire to do all they could to meet this question in a fair 
manner. He should be very ungallant if he still retained the 
idea that these remains will be interfered with, but the fact that 
the dressing-rooms are to be erected around the circular bath 
will interfere with the remains. 

Mr. Collins said he respected the memorial brought by Mr. 
Vinon as a member of the Society of Antiquaries. It is strange 
that he does not know Major Davis, who is also a member. 
Major Davis has fully explained the intentions of the Baths 
Committee about the retention of the Roman baths. 

Alderman Gibbs moved :—“ That, in view of the great im- 
portance attached by archeological associations and anti- 
quarians of eminence to the preservation of the remains of the 
baths lately uncovered, and which would be to some extent 
interfered with by the proposed extension of the present bathing 
establishment, and considering also the contradictory state- 
ments made on the subject, it is desirable that the matter be 


further considered, and that the report of the Baths Committee | 


be referred back for that purpose, with the recommendation 
that they engage the services of an architect, who may consult 
with the committee and surveyor of works as to the best mode 
of effecting the desired addition to the bathing establishment 
without any interference with the ancient remains.” 

Alderman Bartrum seconded the amendment as a member 
of the Baths Committee. He thought that the more the plan 
was examined by outsiders the more they would see that Major 
Davis was right. 

Mr. Walker said that he agreed to the first part of Alder- 
man Gibbs’s amendment, and, with a few modifications, the 
second part. He gave the Baths Committee full credit for 
what they had done, but he could not understand the present 
recommendation. 
further remains that were found to the British Museum. One 


the baths in a mercenary point of view. If this was the general 
opinion of the Council, they could put the baths in the market, 
and the proceeds would free the city from rates for some years 
to come. Did these further remains exist? If they did they 
ought to be protected. One gentleman had offered to uncover 


bear the expense ; if he found any, he would leave it to the 


Council to regard him as they chose. He thought this a very 
fair proposal. They wanted now to expose any further remains 


that there were. 


A wish had been expressed to send any | 


Mr. Dyer wanted to know how they would manage about 
the contracts now they had been over the whole ground. 

Major Davis said that he must speak with reference to the 
report. He did not think Mr. Vinon could be expected to know 
as much about the remains as he himself did. He thought 
that he knew more about them than anyone else. He had had 
a builder under him whose duty was to inform him of all that 
he found. This had not been done. This referred to the bath 
beneath the King’s Baths. There was a drain running under 
this which was very disagreeable. He had noticed that they 
could not feel the bottom. The builder found some steps there. 
He ought to have been told of this. There are some baths 
there which he should like to excavate. It was for them to 
consider whether it was right. What he wished to impress on 
them was that he did not intend to destroy what they had 
found. Hewas quite sure that if they had used the circular 
bath as he had proposed they would have been satisfied. He 
had a plan of the remains that were found in 1825, which were 
now nearly destroyed. One of those who had contributed 
greatly to the destruction of the remains was now most 
clamorous for keeping them. About what Mr. Walker had 
said, they could not spend the money of the burgesses to uncover 
them. He might inform those gentlemen who had been so 
pleased with the remains that he had mentioned a request for 
contributions in his Guide, but had not received apenny. With 
reference to the flooding of the baths this would happen once 
every fifteen or twenty years, and as the baths were built of — 
stone this would do no damage. He had been obliged to make 
this statement because Alderman Gibbs had said that it was 
necessary that someone should work jointly with him. 

Alderman Gibbs challenged Major Davis to mention an 
instance of this. 

Major Davis : When the discovery of the remains was first 


, made. 
member of the Baths Committee, talking to him, had viewed | 


Alderman Gibbs denied this. 

Major Davis said that some gentleman had certainly sug- 
gested that an architect should be called in to assist him in the 
architectural work. He thought he knew more than anyone 
else about the work. He had seen all the remains that existed 


_in England with the exception of Chester. 
any further remains that there were. If he found none, he would | 


Mr. Oliver asked if the new buildings would cover the 
baths. 


Major Davis: No. ae 
The amendment having been put was lost and the original 
motion was carried by 23 votes against 13. 
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en PEDESTAL WASE,” 


NINGS Hla silly W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

Ks The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.H., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 4% inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin, The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke. dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 


the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are siSidy] in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of * JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original forni of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
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Price Two Shillings, can be ordered from all newsagents, and 
at any railway bookstall; or through the publishers for 
Great Britain, Messrs. GILBERT Woon & Co., 175 
Strand, W.C. 

The scale of charges for Advertisements is as follows, and 
Advertisements intended for insertion in the following 
Number must reach the Office not later than the 24th or 
8th of the month :— 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
For Two Lines and under (nine words to the line) 
For every additional Line , 
Per Quarter Page . ‘ 


£0 
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Per Half Page 5 . . ‘ r e F II 
For a Page . . : ° ° : » 21 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide. ’ ° Ap ee 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions on 
application to the Publishers, GILBERT Woop & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE. 

We have appointed Mr. JOHN BERGER, of New York, our 
agent for the United States and British North America, for 
receipt of Advertisements and Subscriptions to ‘THE 
ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 17.—For Additions to Public School. 
Messrs. Pirie & Clyne, Architects, 123} Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

ActToN.—June 22.—For Construction of Pumping Station, 
Precipitation Tanks and Buildings, Entrance Lodge, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. C. N. Lailey, Engineer, Local Board Offices, 
High Street, Acton. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Drill Hall and Head Quarters 


for Rifle Volunteers. Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, 


Ashton-under-Lyne. 


AUDLEM.—June 12.—For Supply of Drainage Pipes of 


different Sizes. Mr. T. W. Hensley, Solicitor, Nantwich. 
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BATH.—June 18.—For Enlargement of Post Office. The 


Post Office, Bath. 

BATLEY.—June 12.—For Building Chapel and School. Mr. 
J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 

BELFAST.—June 14.—For Building Parsonage in Botanic 
Avenue. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, Royal Chambers, 35 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—July 1.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses in 
Cliftonville. Mr. G. W. Ferguson, Architect, Lombard Street 
Chambers, Belfast. 

BEREHAVEN.—June 16,—For Construction of Pier and 
other Works. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. : 

BERWICK.—June 23.—For Construction of Store Reservoir, 
Pipe Laying, &c. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., Edinburgh. 

BEVERLEY.—June 11.—For Building Independent Church, 
Lairgate. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, Architect, 15 Parlia- 
ment Street, Hull. 

BIRMINGHAM.— June 16.—For Building Granary, Corn 
Stores, Stabling for 200 Horses, Coach Houses, and Additions 
to Premises, Tenant Street. Mr. Sam. Owen, C.E., 14 Temple 
Street, Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN. — June 22.—For Building Office for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. 

BRIGHOUSE.—June 12.—For Building two Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. N. Whittaker, Architect, Brighouse. 

BRILL.—June 12.—For Building Farm-house. 
Paxton & Holiday, Estate Agents, Bicester. 

BRISTOL.—June 11.—For Construction of large Reservoir 
and Works in connection, Barrow Gurney. Messrs. J. Taylor 
& Sons, C.E., 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CANNOCK.—June 22.—For Extension of Male Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. J. R. Veall, Architect, 84 Darlington Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

CARLTON.—June 16.—For Enlargement of Board Schools. 
Mr. R. Whitbread, Architect, Carlton, Nottingham. 

CARNFORTH.—For Building two Dwelling Houses. 
Stalker, Architect, 31 Stramongate, Kendal. 

CLIFTON.—June 15.—For Wood Screen (115 yards) to 
Boundary on Property. Mr. W.G. Penty, Architect, Clifford 
Chambers, York. 

DARLINGTON.—June 14.—For Building Sheds, Rings, 
Grand Stand, &c., for the Horse and Dog Show. Mr. W. 
Sewell, Bondgate, Darlington. , 


Messrs. 


Mr. J. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
TH IS KITCH E N E R (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Market. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials, 


= All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


Ge AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
= | As »  picycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights, 
qe ee EL. @& J. Wi. VERITY, 
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DUBLIN.—July 5.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. 


R. W. Walsh, C.E., 7 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

EDINBURGH. —June 14.—For Reconstructing Royal Veteri- 
nary College. The Superintendent of Works, 11 Royal Ex- 
change, Edinburgh. 

ELGIN WATER WoRKS.—June 28.—For Supplying 8-inch 
Cast Iron Pipes (6,700 yards), Valves, two Connections, 7-inch 
Fire Clay Pipes (620 yards), and Building Concrete Cistern, 
Valve Chambers, &c. Mr. William Taylor, Engineer to the 
Police Commissioners, Elgin. 

Epsom.—For Completion of Tower of Christ Church. Plans, 
&c., at the Vicarage, Epsom. 

FOLKESTONE.—June 21.—For Building Public Library and 
Museum. Mr. B. Binyon, Architect, Prince’s Street Chambers, 
Ipswich. 

GREAT MARLOW.—June 12.—For Alterations and Additions 
to the School House, Sir William Borlase’s Grammar School. 
Mr. C. Carter, Architect, West Street, Great Marlow. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For Building Two Small Houses, 


Southtown. Mr. W. Sayer, Solicitor, Hall Quay, Great Yar- 
mouth. 
GREETLAND.—June 24.—For Engine House and Wheel 


Place. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 
GRIMsBy.—June 14.—For Building Church of St, Paul. 
Mr. R. J. Withers, Architect, 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
HALIFAX.—June 11.— For Pulling Down Old Buildings 
and Erection of Cocoa-house, Lee Bridge. Messrs. Horsfall 
& Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, Halifax. 
HAVERHILL.—June 12.—For Building Infants’ School, &c. 
Mr. F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 
HeEyYwoop.—For Building Seven Dwelling Houses. 
George A. Hammond, Architect, Heywood. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—June 18.—For Altering Building and 
Adding Wing to Thornton Lodge. Mr. E. Hughes, Architect, 
Lord Street, Huddersfield. 
KETTERING. —June 16.—For Building Isolation Hospital. 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, Architect, 4 Gold Street, “Kettering. 
KINGSWEAR. June 11.—For Building Vicarage. 
Appleton, Architect, 1 Vaughan Parade, Torquay. 
LAUNCESTON. —June 22.—For Restoration of Egloskerry 


Mr. 


Mire 


LEEDS.—June 16.—For Building Stables and Horsekeeper’s. 
House, Marsh Lane. Mr. Wm, Bell, Architect, North-Eastern. 
Railway, York. 

LEEK.—June 14.—For Building Conservative Club. Mrz 
James G. Smith, Architect, Leek. 


LIMERICK.—June 21.—For Drainage Works. Mr. W.. 
Barrington, jun., C.E., Clare Chambers, 10 George Street, 
Limerick. 

LINCOLN.—June 15.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached! 
Villas. Mr. W. Watkins, Architect, St. Edmund’s Chambers. 
Lincoln. 

LIVERPOOL.—-For Pulling down Premises, Castle Street. 
Messrs. Grayson & Ould, Architects, 31 James Street, Liver-- 
pool. 

LoNDON.—For Erecting Large Block of Buildings, Piccadilly 
and Arlington Street. Mr. W. O. Milne, 44 Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 

MACCLESFIELD.—June 16.—For Completing St. 
Church. Plans at St. John’s Vestry, Macclesfield. 
MANCHESTER.—June 21.—For Parachute Water Columns 
(forty). Mr.W. B. Wright, Victoria Station, Manchester. 
MOULTON, SPALDING.—June 14.—For Enlarging and Re- 
seating Church. Mr. W. Bassett Smith, Architect, 10 Joh» 
Street, Adelphi. 

NABURN.—June 11.—For Enlargement of Lock-keeper’s 
House. Mr. G. Styan, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 

NAVAN, CO. MEATH.—June 23.—For Conventime Bridewell 
into Constabulary Barracks. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

NEW BROMPTON.—June 19.—For Building Chapel. Messrs. 
Margetts & Son, Architects, Medway Priory, New Road, 
Chatham. 

NEWTON HEATH.—July 1.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E., 10 Marsden Street, Manchester. 

OPENSHAW.—For Additions to Congregational Schools.. 
Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

OSWESTRY.—June 15.—For vane Villa. 
Architect, Bangor. 

OXFORD.—June: rhe Ror Building 36 Cottages, Heyfield 


John’s. 


Mr. R. Davies,. 


Church. Mr. O. B. Peter, Architect, Northernhaye, Laun- | Road. Messrs. Wilkinson & Moore, ” Architects, 6 Beaumont 
ceston. Street, Oxford.’ 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
iy F. sab GEORGE PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
j OUTRIGHT. 
Electrician. 
GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
Telephone Manufacturer and 
Pp SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
atentee. 
Electric Light Contractor and cL 
Patentee, ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 


ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


SYSTEM OF 


Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” 


Now being extensively adopted throughout the country for 


Public Buildings, Churches, Schools, Banks, eres es Railway Station Offices, Basements, &c. 


NO CEMENT “FLOATING” REQUIRED 
the Mastic being laid on the ROUGH 
Concrete Foundation. 


BLOCKS ABSOLUTELY IMMOVABLE. 
ALL FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


POSSESSES IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES LZZzZz 
OVER ALL OTHER SYSTEMS. 7 


Every Block fastened IMMOVABLY to : 
a Substratum of Adhesive and 
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Preservative Mastic by METAL KEYS, x ee, Ny a si sat MEN ah NYNY yell FULL PARTICULARS, PRICES, SAMPLES, 
as shown. 7 XS! ees Ne ee a vl Sl ea ‘&e., ON APPLICATION TO 


{ LONDON: 24 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


G EA RY & WA L K E R,! | MANCHESTER: 7 JOHN DALTON STREET. 


SPECIALITY :—Oak and Darkened Oak for Church intdl Mansions, &c., from 9s. per superficial yard. 
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_RICHMOND.-—June 16.—For Building Board Room, Re- 
ceiving and Vagrant Wards. Mr. James March, Surveyor, 
Richmond, Yorks. 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Wetwang. Mr, EARNSHAW, 
Architect, Bridlington Quay. 


RuGBy.—june‘ 11.—*For ‘Retiring-rooms and Sanitary Con- Brown & Oldfield, Malton. , . . : . £699 0 oO 
veniences at* Sorting Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Naylor, Driffield. +. ° . . : . 688 6 2 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W: : Bennard, Bridlington. Quay. . : ’ 588 0 oO 

STAFFORD.—Jtine r4.—For Building Dining and Recreation Gage, Driffield . . : : ; ’ = » 554 10 0 
Hall and otHer Works, at Burntwood Asylum. - Mr. Robert Mainprize, Bridlington Quay. ‘ . 0h GS SOR. 
Griffiths, County Surveyor, Stafford. Robinson, York. . . : ‘ . . fT SES 

STAFFORD.—For Building Clerestory and new Roof to| tY) Bridlington Quay .  . . Ait ee 
Nave of Christ Church. Mr. N. Joyce, Architect, Stafford. GREENLAW, Beverley (accepted) . ‘ : i RPP ok 


ST. BEES.—June 22.—For Additions to School and Hostel. 
Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


SUNDERLAND.—June 12.—For Erection of Mill and other 


BRIGHTON. 
For Widening the Preston Road and the Preston Drove, 


Buildines. Mc. T. Potts. Architect pet i Building Boundary Walling, &c. Mr. PHILIP C. LOCK- 
land § J ech Ghar ae ge BS Woop, CE, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
ries . Anscombe, Brighton’ . : 3 ri ie Rs oie Ke) 
SUNDERLAND.—June 15.—For Building Row of Two- J : EE a : i 
storeyed Cottages. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. Ja WHE eee a ee : vas > 
THORNTON HEATH.—Juyne 26.—For Building Police] W. Homewood, Brighton. ‘ . 1439 19 0 
Station. The Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. Woodham & Fry, Crconwicht ; : i 1269 0 Oo 
WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 23.—For Building Public Offices. J. LONGLEY, Crawley and Brighton (accepted) 1,426 0 0 
Mr. J. W. Brown, Town Surveyor, West Hartlepool. 
BROUGHTON. 
For Erection ‘of Dwelling-house with Shop, Bakehouse, 
TENDERS. Slaughter-house, Stabling,‘ Van Shed, &c., at Broughton, 
Hants, for Mr.. Thomas Hinwood. Mr. FRED. BATH, 
ABERGAVENNY. A.R.I.B.A.; F.S.1., Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury, 


For Alterations and Additions to Wine Vaults, Brynmawr, and 
Building Premises adjoining. Mr. E. A. JOHNSON, Archi- 
tect, Abergavenny. Quantities by the Architect. 

Ed. Morgan, Tredegar . s fAa5 0m 0 


For Building Business Premises, Frogmore Street. Mr. E. A. 
JOHNSON, Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by the 
Architect. 

emOster . : . . 
GG; jones & Co..0l. F A : 
J. G. THomAs, Abergavenny (accepled) 


+f. 1,160' "Or 0 
1,086 0 oO 
1,050 0/40 


W.J. & C. S Young, Salisbury 

Gilbert Harris, Salisbury . : : ; 

E. H. STuRGEsS, Ludgershall, near Andover 
(accepted ) ° . : . . 


- £1,494 0 0 
1,460 0 oO 


125500. 0 


‘ CARDIFF. 
For New Wesleyan Mission Chapel, Machen Place, Cardiff. 
Messrs. -W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 
London, Newport, and Cardiff. 


D. J. Davies, Cardiff : ; ; : » 6 2j430 


D. Davies, Cardiff. * : 


2,300 


aj0 
0 oO 

BEDFORD. J. Evans, Gardiff ; ‘ : = < A aceyoy.! (eye fe) 

For New House, St. John’s Hospital Building Estate, Bedford, J. Gough, Cardiff. ; ‘ F i 11077 10HO 
for Mr. W. Sparks. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, H. Marshall, Cardiff . ; é : i) T9710) 2000 
Great Yarmouth. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . 183300 
oO 


WARTON & WALKER, Bedford (accefied) . ne Gye mar en Ze) J. Hallett, Cardiff 1,811 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


: . BaAnGor, N. Wales : September 14, 1885. 
eee eae eee eve pus helore the Public: AY Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. 


Pan nanbenbe for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and io every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workable in their action, I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
a 
Ee 


Messrs. W. & KR. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
PATENTEHEES, 


Mr. Harry PwARCE, 125 Great Portland Street, London, W., is no 
IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


longer our Agent. All direct communications shall have our prompt 
attention. W.& R. L. 
Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. . 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 
Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


2 = 
Eel np 


eee 


SPECIALITE : 


DOOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


—————— el 


| of all kinds of ART WORK 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Purposes, 


aa ee 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


SE 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY‘S INN RvAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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CLACTON-ON-SEA. FERNDALE. 


For Drainage of Pier Avenue, Clacton-on-Sea. Ber Building Villa at Ferndale, Wales. Mr. WALTER JONES) 
J. B. Capon, Manningtree . Z ° A 66253470 0 Architect, Ferndale. ; 
J. W. Martin, London. ,. .» : : £:230> 1041 0 Williams, Ferndale ° ° ° 2 ony te 050170 0 
}.Martin, Clacton-on-Sea, .. 5. i. «4 pi (1230) 074 0 Powell, Ferndale,.:. 0 o4% sii (h ieeamenee One To) 
O. T. Gibbons, Ipswich ,. . 6 ° ° ef 235: 404 O Morris, Ferndale . ° ° o! -'cetasteene 953 550.9 
Gillingham, Clacton-on-Sea. 5 5 ©) 42075.0.).0 Dorey, Ferndale . ° ° ° 4/1432, .8 0 
HOOK, Clacton-on-Sea gee ) ; x > HOR LOM O EVANS, Treherbert (accepted) ° Pi Py @ Ul nao ro’ 
Eade, Kirby 6 . : ° » I95 IO oO oe ce ee TS Meee ae roe 
or rought-iron Palisading an ntrance Gates, Grea 
COLDINGHAM. 
Harwood, Lancashire. Quantities supplied by Mr. A. W. R.. 
For f fGision and Improvement of Coldingham Harbour. 
MORRISON (accepted) : ; : ‘ £4,400 0 0 SIMPSON, Architect, Oe Wi Wi en Withee 
Y DEVIZES. Fi o : iron reads, iron frleads, 
For Construction of Sewage Tanks, Drying Floors, Drying Crone Chee abo 19 " se ie 4 
Machine House, &c, Jones & Willis, London’. 6250 @ — 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham OF at ° ah IOI 10 6 St. Pancras ‘Trantor Co. 
J. Phoenix, Wrexham, ° : . 970 9 O London™ 26) pie ee 1636 - 0 
Samukh.Wrexham.. 3. tcc. « | gystaney -q04dqOrgO Raby, Fell & Co., Manchester . ats SOG ae 
Ambrose &. S00, bathe ¢ ; ‘ A i 936 16 II Stead, Bidekburn $ * 495 90 O 385 0 oO 
R.B. Mallings, Devizes. 9 «4 + 907: 30 Cumpsley, Blackburn | 499 0 °0 358 0° oO 
Picthall, Southampton. » 847 17 ©} Marshall & ae Birming- 
G. BROWN, Littleton, Devizes (accepted) . $06 -9°-o0 Hari : ; 9 P62 TS 412.7 0 
Iron Sheds and Roofs. Musgrave & Co., Belfast , «, 425 2000 240-40 -O 
W. H. Burt, Devizes : . . 115. +0..0 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wol- 
R. B. Mullings, Devizes . : slaty s : II0 O O verhampton . A16™ 3 4 380 13 4 
T. H. White, Devizes ‘ ‘ ‘ 106.7 6 Smith & Sons, Birmingham @ 4Irio 6G 351 10 6 
F, & J. RENDELL, Devizes (accepted) . ° 105, 0 0 Kay, Helmshore ; «302 IS.ao 346 00 
J. Phoenix, Wrexham ; : . . ‘ 95 0 O Hill & Smith, Brierley HOE YA 373 0° 6 355,. 0,6 
EARLS HOUSE, DURHAM. vides pee Great Harwood . 355 15 6 228 13 & 
: ; impson, Blackburn . : Sg" “Fee 306" 5.8 
For Works for the Industrial Schools, Earl’s House. Mr. W. Worrall & Co., Liverpool 7 dou et ae 
CROZER, re aE inns paee EeCrgels Keay, pirntncnen fe ‘6 oO 2 — 
Gradon & Son, Durham . .  . » £380 45 pees Murray, Glasgow . 333 if 6 ibtinsbeo® 
Kell, Durham i ; ; 3670 12 x6 Walton Burales ° : «322.97 7 
; y ; . «> 314) Tore 259 16 6 
H. & T. Mowbray, Durham ° ; : 6.954527 TO Morton & Co., Liverpool > iy 
Guanerowh, Sedgedeld (ecapial) Wee ee | eee Padiham 2° °" 283 10 0 = 
Farm Building Improvements. ASHWORTH, Burnley (accep ted) 240. [O08 197 16.0 
Gradon & Son, Durham, : ' : «5522. 9 Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Kell, Durham . : ’ ‘ » 526 3 9) Stone of best quality and pices abe ts apply to JOHN HANN & 
HTN oeee Dujham’ LL 42 2 S| SON, Quaty Owners atone, Hower,” Hatbibed 18 
Jake ) : : ° ents, an arf, Regent’s Par 
GLADSTONE, Sedgefield (accepted aay P 5: AB h 7 7 siete N.W. ‘i 3 [Apvr. 


HOLDEN & ©CO.”S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon mpphiiten 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & at 9 WOOD STREET, — LONDON, S.W. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. a 
M. C, DUFFY & SON, | ~~ 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, ZI) EN 


IN 


EE 
66 STORKS RD., LONDON, SE. ae ZA.\\\OM 


(G 


Lf 


CONTRACTORS FOR — = 2 yy YZ, 
ail) WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, AWK NZ 
(\\WfA\ Factories, &e., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for \Zaa eZ 


Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the NZ NCS GL EEB 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any ia AK WS Uh 
iNNNN : 


part of the World. NG (VSS 
ISS 


Estimates Pree on Application. Ws Ka od N 


WOOD PAVING. TS SESSSS 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEOALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCE SS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scalé in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boiler 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, - Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


7 


SS yy 


Man WS) Z 
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SUPE MEN __________———— 


GLOUCESTER. | 
For Quay Improvement Work, Gloucester. Mr. READ, City 
Surveyor. 
Red Forest Grey Forest 
Johnstone Bros L 3,689 Si 3689 if sae 
G. Cowdrey & Sons e ot 3,385 3,701 3,698 
Ged CAR, bc pn ee ped Bolen 7181039337 3,420 35363 
Emily Meredith . .« .« 3,335 3,248 3,442 
Cl. & Wal Bing . «+ 3,207 3,462 3,505 
Griffiths & Griffiths A aa th2od 283 3,309 
T. Small. & Son . : « 3,097 3,097 2,925 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 


For New Classroom and Lobby for Eighty Children, to St. 


George’s Board Schools, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. 

BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 
H. Springall, Great Yarmouth ., ‘ - . £464 0 0 
R. Davy, Great Yarmouth . : ° oe 4598050 
J. S. Cooper, Great Yarmouth , . ; AAT. 100 
E. Howes, Great Yarmouth , : “ A WM CY 
J. Bray, Great Yarmouth . : . . 3121496) 1 O1c © 
J. Leggett, Great Yarmouth - ‘ e 9 429510 0 
CorK & BEECH, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 423 10 0 


For Additions to Business Offices, for Sir E. K. Lacon & Sons, 
North Howard Street, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. BOTTLE 

& OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 
William Wright, Great Yarmouth . wA8t2n16) 6 


Cork & Beech, Great Yarmouth, ; ; + 7OqMEOL O 
E. Howes, Great Yarmouth . : . » TS5RLOL O 
J. LEGGETT, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 4 752K 1 0 


For Building Coach-houses’ and Additions to Premises, 
Victoria Road, Great Yarmouth. Mr. CHAS. G. BAKER, 
Architect, St. George’s Plain, Great Yarmouth. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


Cockrill - : 4 ‘ . . : » £315 10 oO 
Bray aet ° ° ° . : P'309'40' oO 
Barnard ‘ ° . ° . . . 397-79. 49? 
Leggett : . . . : . . 290 0 O 
Salmon , ‘ : : ° - 2754.0 O 
ROUSE BROS. (accepted) : : . eazscunO  O 


HIGHAM FERRERS. 
For Building Wesleyan Minister’s House, Higham Ferrers. 
Mr. CHAS. SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. Quantities 
by the Architect. . 


HARRINGTON. 
For Building a Residence for the Rev. F. Hutchinson, O.S.B., 
at Harrington, Cumberland. Mr. JAMES HOWES, Archi- 
tect, Workington. 


Gray, Mason & Co., Workington 4 « +4750 0 O 
James Hyde, Workington .- «> « «© + 716 0 O 
Robert Wall, Workington , 4 ‘ ‘ 720 MOE 
Beattie Towers, Workington A ‘ ° - 689 0 oO 
James Kinnear, Workington . .« « «+ 680 0 0 
Robert Brown, Workington . ‘ ’ . 672 9 0 
Fister & McCartney, Workington . »« + 668 0 0 
Geo. F. Cooke, Workington j gp PAE gO G52 AO 
JOHN Simon, Harrington (accepted) .« a » 643 0 © 


HUCKNALL TORKARD. 

For Building Boundary Walls to Cemetery for the Hucknall 
Burial Board. “Mr. A. H. Goopatt, Architect, 
Nottingham. 

H. BRooxssy, Bulwell (accepted). 
Schedule of prices. 
KETTERING. 
| For Post Office and Business Premises, Gold Street, Kettering. 


Mr. CHAs. SAUNDERS, Architect, Kettering. Quantities 
by the Architect. 
C. & F. Berrill,; Mears Ashby »« 2s ~~ £3,530 0 
Jas. Stevens, Leicester piace Sy et LoD Ld eae 
G. Henson, Wellingborough . . . apts Gand AC 
Chas. Sharman, Kettering ‘ . . : 303770 2 
F. Barlow, Rothwell. 2°. « «© « 2,989'90 0 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . * : : 2,988 6 o 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering 4 9 .° 0’ °.« 2,980 0 0 
W. J. Payne, Kettering : ° ‘ +» 2,971 17 0 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering . o oak 2,939,010 
E. BARLOW, Kettering (accepted) : « 2,939 0 O 
LINCOLN. 
For New Labour Yard for the Guardians, Lincoln, Mr. 
WATKINS, Architect, Lincoln. 
W. & C. Watson. e : . : : “L171 5. 2 
J. M. Harrison’ . . : : . : « 149°10_0 
W. Wright ° ® ° . e e e e 149 ° oO 
HARRISON & SANDS (accepted). : 129 0 O 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED) CORSHAM. 


BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on 
STONE. application. 


Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 


W. H. HENSON, Finedon (accepted) » 1 + £400 9 0 LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE NINE ELMS. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


BELLMAN’S ENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 


zon Rain-water Pipe and Three 


PUARE, 
_| Receives and disconnects one 


Waste Pipes. 

Avoids all Splashing. Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 
Ventilates the Pipes and Trap.| Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 

a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 
The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


i and of various sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 


SL UOTADOT TL 


call Hi ile wu? 
a | AA nA ‘ 
a qe Uri in on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Si] SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 


LONDON DEPOT: CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., 
Kinson Wharf, ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
Albert Embankment, St. George’s Works, 
LAMBETH, S8.E. WORCESTER. 
20 Victoria Buildings, Agents:-STURGEON & SMITH, 
Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 3 Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


re rnc 
GROEN ER Dee See Ve Ol EE) Ain Gib Tao 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office : I75 Strand, London, W.C. 
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RTPPT.F MENT 
LIVERPOOL. LUDDENDEN. 
For Completion of Wendell Street, Contract No. 8, for the | For Building Shed and Warehouse, Luddenden. Mr. T. L. 

Toxteth Park Local Board. Quantities supplied by the PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 

Engineer, Mr, JOHN PRICE, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. Total of highest tenders £1,532 14 6 
Hayes & Son, Bolton. — . | wee -£249 9 9 »  lowesttenders . Rte 1,331 19. > 
Charles Burt, Toxteth Park wr suivocwF ie 2200P) | | MArchitecté estimate 8s. . | eng OO 
McCabe & Co., Kirkdale, . =. =. = «+ 210 6 9] ‘Total accepted tenders (including old materials 
L. Marr, Toxteth Park | . ‘ ; ; aloo Lim O re-used), : Eee lek, 1,424 10 © 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool : ; ref ILO OT 5 : ; 

W. F. Geadwice Liyerpool 175 15 ) Berepied Tenders: 
as Poren: Poces i 4 ; . > 2 R. Gaukroger, Warley, excavator, mason, and bricklayer. 
WALKDEN & CO, Bootle (accepled) . Hegde © i Tiger HeHaee Bridge, carpenter and joiner. 
ae neehS ae : ; ‘ E ape it L. Crabtree, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. 

For Completion of Whittier Street, Contract No. 9, for the J. & T. Alderson, Luddenden, slater and plasterer. 


Toxteth Park Local Board. Quantities supplied by the 


Wood Bros., Sowerby Bridge, ironfounder. 
G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax, concrete flooring. 


Engineer, Mr. JOHN Price, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Hayes & Son, Bolton . : e253: 1 4 
McCabe & Co., Kirkdale . : ibe 6 eae WS) PE eke 
; i : 
Se coca Eee e ” - For the Erection of ,Portman .Chapel Créche and Missiom 
S. McCullagh, Toxteth Park 189 13 5 House. . Mr. ALFRED. R. PTE, Architect, Bloomsbury 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool 184 12 1 Square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Rookwood. 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool 180 3) 2 Hayward & Son : ‘ . £3,400 0 0 
R. Lomax, Eccles”. ; : ; 178 11; 6 Harris - ; «113982 720) 0 
WALKDEN & Co., Bootle (accepted) . 173 8 o| Woodward 2,994 0 O 
Hngineet's éstimate: '<-s:.. » rsighvasmut sap wen mien Petey Bros. 2 HO . ‘ 
For Completion of Holme Street, Contract No. 7, for the Falkner ar kes ae ees 
Toxteth Park.Local Board. Quantities supplied by the Pot naaatie Fathead ih as if ree Re 
Engineer,. Mr. JOHN PRICE, Assoc.M. Inst.C.E. Sen 8 ass) FAK Bina ad 
McCabe & Co., Liverpool ,. ; . £296 14 0 aes tS es: <a ee ee 
Hayes & Son, Bolton.. J neO2O4. 4 Se AT bar So ; Sees 
Chas. Burt, Toxteth Park 2814071 0 Crave! : S By Sines 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool 2h Lone Mes} Macey ; By ae 
= Teen E Stk : : : bs ce a WALL BROS: (apcepred joss my jn etna « 2,575 ero 
W. F. CHADWICK, Liverpool (accepted ) 235 18 1) For Painting, Whitewashing, Cleaning, &c., at their Infirmary 
*Walkden & Co., Bootle _ : . 197320 pO in the Fulham Road, West Brompton; for -the Guardians, 
Engineer’s estimate. 3 ; , : 269° @; 0} of St. George’s Union. » Mr. H. SAxon SNELL, Architect, 
* Withdrawn owing to error. 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
= = : : - T. Jones, tips ; ; & i a £679.17 0 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent Griffiths & Co., Chelsea. : ’ : 493 0 @ 
agate plied ar A epee ae wholesale prices, by Dicksee & Dicksee, Pall Mall Place . é 4105700 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for E. Proctor, Woolwich . 3 . . . &< BIOS COeSO 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. or 218. W. G. Lilly, Pall Mall (accepted) ° . HS aaa Oo 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


LLOYD AND Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Wm. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &e., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars, 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS’ :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
ARROWSMITH? 


s 
LID” PARQUET FLOORS 


SoLID INcnH’ Trick. 
Bors Siprs ALIKg, 


H | Not Veneered, 
eo | PATENTED, 
Also Qua: ter-inch 


@ THICK, for Surrounds 
B oft Carpets. 


~ $0 


References to Works 
execu.ed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


& CARVED woop 
i CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. 
ai % | Contracts for all kinds 


of Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &e. 


STREET, London, W. 


Vou AXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in eloth, gilt lettered, 


Price 12s,6d,—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NEW BOND 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 


2] ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


lst yw ]z] ARTISTIC WALL 
m nat F PAPE RS. 
rl) PATENT EMBOSSED 
. FLOCKS. 

Dado EP ae a vai. ree Flocks, 


{> SoLE AppRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


FIFTEEN GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS, 


COMPETITION WORK. 


High-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
A first-rate and artistic draughtsman, twenty 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied prac- 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. 


ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C 


THE WHITLAND ABBEY SLATE 


COMPANY (LIMITED), 
29 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, SWANSEA. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


tee above Company having acquired the 

ORIGINAL WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES, and opened them out on a large scale, are now 
prepared to supply any quantity of the very first quality, having 
a large stock on hand of all sizes. These slates were used by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, F.S.A., &c., and many other eminent 
architects, on their best buildings. The colour of these slates ig 
not affected by London smoke, or weather. Price lists, samples, 
anc all information will be sent on application to the Secretary 
at the above address, 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Oo.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


* SEMI- PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plates, 


M. & T.’S 
PATENT. 


International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885, 


HIGHEST AWARD, BRONZE MEDAL. 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to. 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C. 
And at WARRINGTON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the George Public-house, 
The Broadway, Stratford, E., for the London and Burton 
Brewery. Mr. T. S. ARCHER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 77 St. John’s Street, and 
No. 29 St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, for Messrs. Fenner 
Appleton & Co. Mr. HERBERT D. APPLETON, F.R.I.B.A,, 


Fittings. Architect, 157 Wool Exch EC, by M 
Whrrest ‘ i . 3 57 Wool Exchange, Quantities y Mr. 
Bbyce ; . . pis! : e. x . * CAN s Miller, 6 Guildhall ae ae 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 3,303 Oo- oO B68. 3.0 ee ee ie, £2 130A? 
Perry ‘atoeg es 3402 oD. UO Zh Jee Oe O Pat 2 &F paces ° : 2,089 Rat 2 
Holland . : ee ae x atman otheringham . ° 1,871 0 O 
3529 304.0 0 W. Shurmur 1,845 5 0 
Morter 3,213 0 0 251 0 0 Colls & Son 88 
Holliday & Greenwood . 3,030 - 0.0 4 ae mere ; Ladies nal 
Ashby & Horner 3 3,093 EP 260 0 o| for Building Bickersteth Meare ‘Hall, Flathpetestl Mr. 
BARNES (accepted) . ; 2,788 0 oO 192 15 0 W. J. HARDCASTLE, Architect, Lancaster House, The 
Lascelles : es 289 0 0 Savoy, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown. 
For Taking Down ead Re cree the Iron and Wood E. Lawrence & Sons £1,495 ete: 
. Building at corner of Rectory and Evering Roads, Stoke Neave & Neave 1,393 _9.,0 
Newington, and for Foundations for permanent Lecture Cc Wall. EA A FOS 
Hall on Site, for the Building Committee of the Congrega- ee & Randall 1,360 0 Oo 
tional Church. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 A. & E. Braid . LER EY oA: 
Bishopsgate Street Within. Foster & Dicksee_ . 1,354 9 Oo 
= Laying in Ronera8 Tron a Cek: Kearley ° 1,347 0 O 
oundations, ullding. gan. > } ta 
Croggan . ‘ 255 0.0 VLI187 10 fe) pal ahaa teats : Ea ee 
“s E. Nightingale 1,343 a) "o 
Jackson & Todd . 245 © oO = £19 10 oO Higgs & “Hill eee ge oS 
Lascelles . Z 184 0 0 107 0 O 12, atl © E. e H & » Hae 
GOODALL (accepted ) 180 0 oO 104 0 O 10.2100, 0 OWELL & SON (accep fed) > pik racers 
Roome’ . : ESO OND 66. ale ae For Taking Down and Rebuilding 169 High Street, Stoke 


For Supplying and Fixing 


F. Rogers & Co. . : 
Yates, Hayward & Co. 
‘Thames Bank Iron Company 
Barnard, Bishop & Barnard 
St. Pancras Iron Company . 
Winch & Son 
Bird & Co. . 
T. Lapthorne & Co. 

E. BRANGWIN & Co. (accepted) . 


For Works at the Duchess of York Tavern, “Kingetiad Road, 
and the Macclesfield Arms, City Road, for Mr. George 
Whitehead. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishops- 


gate Street Within, E.C. 
Dainton, contractor 
Steadman, gasfitter 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
92 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPKS, 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricatz Booxrs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s TaBues, upon application. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & OU’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 
CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 


West End Office, 32 CocksPUR STREET 
Head Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE, Secretary, SAML., J. PIPKIN. 


Forty-eight Seats on Highbury 
Fields, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Pencils, Pens, &c.. 


Newin ston. 


Coldwell ~ 
, £240 . 3 Kilby & Gayford 
: ; 198 0 0 Pringle 
: 1 eee Goodall 
i 1Al*O- 0 Anley 
139 0 0 Ivory. 
i P0107 0 
‘ NETcGe oO Old Kent Road. 
EIOVONO 
Simpson 
Roye . 


Spencer & Co. 


ia Oe O 
68 I0 oO 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, ®isi'sov2 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L? 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSHSOSOSSSSSOOOS 


SIMPLEX EA2 |] 


5 i ad 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 

x* x ** * SKYLIGHTS & 

NS SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 

No Special Contract Required. 

No Zinc, |RON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GPL PL LPL SS LLL LLL LO OL LISS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


ings, S.W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* *& * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
PESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSH SS SSSSOSSSCOVIOS 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichare so 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MuscOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (ester Abbey Green Slate Quarries 


Clynderwen K.S. O., South Wales. 


Bishopsgate Street vie Eo 


For Alterations to Mr. 


Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C. 


. £1,398 
1,290 
1,251 
1,199 
1,189 

978 


foe) (ohtei(e} ie) 
eo0o00000 


| For Alterations to the Gloucester Arms Tavern, Mason Street, 


Mr. R. A. LrEwcock, Architect, 88 


. ; 26 OeG 
1980" oO 
‘ 4 195 0 O 


Overton’s Premises, Victoria Build- 


GEORGE COLLS, High Holborn (accepted). 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND 


1S BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK, 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Ti 


TY 
Y litte 


— ia 


, SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


S uae: every descrip- 
ow: PAs tion of Bath Stone, 
4- and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


ROOT, 


j= 


TRADE MARK. 


TO Via @ sie 
ARCHITECTS, ' 
BUILDERS, | esas 
vo 
OTHERS. All , 


An SS. number of Iron Doors 
for Strong-Rooms, Party Walls, or 
such to divide Warehouses. 


Quite perfect, and in every respect equal to new, a at one- 
third the price. 


GRIFFITHS & SON, 


43 Cannon Street, E.C, (only address). 


{ 
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LONDON-— continued. 
For Works of Cleaning, &c., at Schools and Schoolkeepers’ 
Houses, for the London School Board. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Building and Completion of the Leadenhall Market 
Extension in the City of London. Mr. HORACE JONES, 


Architect. Messrs. W. Reddall & Son, sabia ' Reet eeton’s ke ‘ii wig as 
Webster . 6 ‘ . . ; - 423,540 0 O : ams . 32 tO SiO iggs & Hi RES EO (O 
OU Greenwood . . : : : 22,047 ommre) Ai sers 5 a 15 fo) DE ss 18-0 
Colls ons . ; G “ i . a 22, Oommen 0 . W. Roy. PLAS o . Malle {Eel wOusO 
Nixon seats ° - : 22,140 Oo 3 Hunter Street. > De S. Rae 8b HOrrO 
Boyce’ fp ae ° : 22 110s Oe. Davis Bros. Ber oge ferme) | Dartmouth Road, 
Conder . ‘ : : : ° : 5222000 Os ".0 D,S.,Rice. 5) os Omaats J. Adams . 22.11 Or¢-0 
Hart 5 . . . a we ta: O J. W. Roy. a) Ol Ose H. L. Holloway. 19 0 0 
Holland & Hannen . A : . 2070" Or O W. Hornett 5D pe J. Wo Boge s 142 Ope O 
Hall, Beddall & Co. ° . 243930.) (D 10 Ben Jonson. S. J. Jerrard., iv; A1341Q% 0 
Chappell : ‘ : - . 21,900 0 O Jul d.obey -,) 21 siasso Magdalen Street. 
Bywaters . i : : : 21 799i: 0 Atherton& Latta 20 5 o J. Adams . 2 ay. LQ’ FO 
Killby & Gayford . F . 21,570. *O~O B. E. Reed LS OO W. & H. Castle. 44,0050; 
Perry..c Co. -.. : : ; 2nZts404e Or. 0 R. Toole”. Prag BC eyo) J. H. Roya “AL pO 
Morter . . . . . «  21,432:;70"50 E, Tarr '& €o, Davis Bros. gas OO 
Gentry . . ; P . 20,875 0 O (accepted ) 3 0403. 20-50 W. Hornett Bote ie 0 
Mowlem . ° ° - - - : *. 20,487..0, 0 Dalgleish Street. Shillington Street. 

Atherton & Latt 8 Davis Bros. 22 15 0 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding Walls, and Repairing B. E. Reed : 3 i ‘ . R Ricans Nahe 2 x 
Lodges and other Buildings, Paddington Cemetery. Mr. E. J. Coombe . 16 0 0 N. E. Edwards. 19 9 0 
R. GADSDEN, Architect. rb bctiding Wienai tele ae E-lait-& Co. ai iio © T. Dowling . a72000 
edulidl all. ener, airs. 5 
H. Davey . " 238 0 Oo £120 0 0 BS cy: er St Hae erate Hammer 
H. Haynes 220 O 0 (inclusive) pps esha : os On tas : ee 
“1 -Gmith os Co 196 10 o ae B.E. Nightingale 86 9 o T. Cruwys F = 
—T Rile 3 W. & H. Castle. oi. On © Riley Street, 

: Vite. ° 185 0 0 Iisa: <0 ; ; 
‘T. Brightmore pad Set te aes Davis Bros. #9 2 OF (1-0) <0 H. Mallett v7 BOs2O xe OF 
Pes Jenve ; ? 3 W. Hornett ef {50i 10.500 J. W. Roy. | 25s oO 

y, > e 166.17 -:0 52,410.70 . 
J. A. Hingston 6 Camberwell Road. E. Tait & €o.2 e475 0 
g 4 ‘ eons °: 103.4037 0 
AW NAAUE & San : G..B.-Ash , 4, 68)-O%%e Monson Road. 
Megs a H. Mallett 8 0 0 wadedioue 18 0°09 
G. Roberts (withdrawn) 146 0 0 — eee avd OVS itis 
Beach & Co ' Da s.eRice. 5 ng GA Ke W. Pearce . 16 10 0 
es a ce : Ay O <0 84 0 0 E. Tait & 
si fp ME gc CO... SEO S. J. Jerrards; seyt4q 52 0 
Cg GRR BION oi Tao pease be Garratt Lane G. Groom ome) 
= ey gee Ae te ened ihre W. Johnson, 54 io “owed Tanner Hill. o 
H. Sead. ‘ ; ee * bie ate C. Horton, a 52h wo H. L. Holloway 18 0 0 
° ‘ 10 0 0 FOS 0. 0 
H. Mallett 48> 0 J. W. Roy. EAI DSO 
For Erection of Hall, 18 Albion Road, ator Maratea: J. Holloway 35,8 10 S. J. Jerrard.s, i. s 5g s8eure 

ARCHER, F.R.LB. A., Architect. Fountain Street. Lyndhurst Grove. 
Adams. ' : . £1,040 0 0 C. Horton. RRO) OL AO G. B. Ash . otal SnL@ Oo 
shape & Fotheringham : e ; 989 0 oO B.E. Nightingale 28 o o H. Mallett «(die 0 

age 705.20) 0 H. Mallett 18.15 0 W. Hornett » JAd4,.-O7-0 
HOLLIDAY & GREENWOOD (accepted ) TES AD D. S. Rice 170 a0 D..S.. Rigs ar Eu ni pO 


LA RT, 


MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


ist and 15th otf every Month. 


Director and Editor-in-Chief: M. EUGENE VERON. 
Artistic Director: M. LEON GAUCHEREL. 
Editorial Secretary: M. PAUL LEROI. 
Publisher: M. J. ROUAM. 


SOLE PUBLISHERS FOR GREAT BRITAIN: . 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 


17S) STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
PRICK TWO SHILLINGS PER COPY (2frs. 50c.). 


The Choicest Etchings of celebrated works, and STEEL and COPPERPLATE ENGRAVINGS 
of the works of the leading artists of Europe, as well as articles by the ablest living writers on 
Art and cognate subjects, appear in every number. Size of plates, 18 inches by 12 inches. May be 
ordered through any Newsagent or Bookseller, or at any Hatlway Bookstall in ‘the United Kingdom, 
or from GILBERT WOOD & CO. 175 Strand London. 
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a a ir ie a a a aaa aes 
LONDON— continued. NORTH BERWICK. 

For Paving St. George’s Road, for the Vestry of St. George For Iron Temporary Landing at the North Berwick Harbour. 


the Martyr. Mr. R. HENDERSON, Engineer, Burntisland. 
E. & H. Beevers 4 : ‘ ; ‘ . £5,682 10 0 R. C. BRABNER, Edinburgh (accepted) 5 . £374 0 O 
a ee ee Fic akOsI6 | 8 T. Chalmers, Leith - 3: ¢# 7 Septem z607010 
Hind & Morris. .  . E anes Ch eee NOTTINGHAM. 
Treherne & Co. _ ‘ 5 : "5 . 5,487 10 o| For Building Schools, Caretaker’s House” and Outbuildings, 
Turner & Sons + .?7 . a, BS. 5I57LG Oo Sycamore Road, Nottingham, for the Nottingham School 
- MARKET Praia Board. Mr. A. He GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
For Building Pair of Villas, Market Harborough. Mr. C. H. cannes by the Architect. 

PAYNE, Architect, Kettering. Quantities by the Architect. eorge Longden & Son, Neepsend, Sheffield i L3 975 9 0 
Adams, Paiten f. ¢, d j . £1,170 13. 0 John Attenborrow, Nottingham : 3,959 0 Oo 
Jennies Larboréughs) ..” ... “ws owen gb  Th25., OO G. Bell & Son, Nottingham er aptenll aye t Shed gseOSey Ory © 
Knowls, Chesterfield . . : : : Ay ae intge A. B. Clarke, Nottingham . . . . 3,810 0 0 
Hodge, Harborough . , ; f : . 1,086.0 0 Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham . , «2795 9 O 
Jarman, Harborough. SE Lo pote tty aa A. Vickers, Nottingham oe Ali peltgl Ot Re Saf Ong O 
Robotham, Rugby : : ee rate e573, 0 James J. Adams, Nottingham anise as bese Hy iy fin 3 \ aif 
Main & Dexter, Harborough ey ee 3,002.2, O LTO John Hutchinson, Nottingham We er 
Matts & Biggs, Leicester . ° he See ONS ae O Joseph Turton, Nottingham sft et ET ety AS ene 
NICHOLS BrRos., Oakham ae ae TOqi-I1., 2 Enoch flied Notineha nea he tines 31057 oO 
Grates, eautcls, ironmongery, tile floors, and wammed glass not eae) oe ae ch os : et oat ae On 

oe ta teh otract, ? ? John Cooper, Nottingham . . ve 3,04 Ge O 
, NEWENT. J. F. Price, Nottingham . , . » 133000 se Gas O 
For Construction of Cattle Market, Newent. Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . . + 3,585 0 © 
Accepted Tenders. Luke Scattergood, Nottingham : . » 3570 200 O 
Cowdery & Son, Newent, brickwork. Thornes Cathet pei : tty tee Saeeee oe 
2 enry Sco ottingham : ° « 3)540;108 0 
H. S, CCG sae Francis Wartnaby, Nottingham . 3.530 0 Oo 
For Building Three Shops and Two Dwelling-houses, Nor- Bede OE / Nottingham (accepted) Okabe aes 
OSS 4 e Ee se Architect, Wake- | for the Erection of St. Margaret’s Parish Room, Tyler’s 
nveplat Pia dace Green, Penn, Bucks. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 
Excavator, Bricklayer, Mason, and Painter. 26 Great George Street, Westminster, and High Wycombe, 
’ b) 
R. Leake & Sons, Normanton . see . £6460 0 Z cathe £400 0 © 
Carpenter and Joiner. ; : ; z j : F M "a4 
Horsnell & Heald, Ossett, near Wakefield HE 284euss O PRESTON. 
ays peher and Glazier. For Building Church of St. Stephen, Broadgate, Mr. HARDING, 
A. Barraclough, Heckmondwike, . : ‘ 73 18 6 Architect, Preston. 
Slater. WALMSLEY, Preston (accepled ). 
William Atkinson, Leeds . : ; ‘ ° 55-53) 0 RAMSGATE. 
Plasterer. For Enlargement of St. Paul’s Church, Ramsgate. 
. Reynolds, Wakefield. : . ° ‘ 8 I Paramor . ; ; 5 ; : 600 0 O 
J. Rey , 48 3 53 
— W. W. Martin . . . ‘ 1 2,400. ae-O 
Total ¥ . £4,107-19°> 7 T. H. FORWALK (accepted) ; . . 2a 305 eo 
-; . = PARQUET FLOORINGS. <a WOOD CARVINGS. 
ec et 100.0001 Bap Dae FLOOM BOARDS, Emme A Sty oe eed artisans sent to oll parts of 
(adbedd a 
==) < Zi Siar and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. = Tk the country. ett 
= O © Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 4 Estimates and Designs on Application. 
tera = 
a — Zz Hl: 
ae) © Ht AL 
=) 4=e 
= vse iu a lif 
ao we wu I 
i A Et LE 
aa — OE | 
= ee 3 ISIS ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
i) — a me ea eink Sa iok thick ORNAMENTAL 
urpin’s in i prepared , PARQUET 
= Ss «a 4 THIN PARQU ET Suhre 2 | DEAL 
xistin a r, is sus ibleof removalat pleasure. See Construction = BACKING. 


VENTILATION, P22ctical!, Perfect! Natural 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, Re HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, SANITATION. 


FRONT VIEW. 


ALL SYSTEMS. 
‘MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 7 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Se ESL IE 


y os =: COMYN CHING & CO., 


H 54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. Andrew 


SAVCTARY 


INLET 


Street, London, W.C. VENTILATOR. 


VOLUME XKRIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. —Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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PLYMOUTH. SLIMBRIDGE. 
For the Execution of Works of Water Supply. Mr. J. C. | For Building New House and Farm Buildings at Slimbridge, 
INGLIS, C.E., 12 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. Gloucestershire, for the Right Hon. Lord Fitzhardinge. 
R.-Relf-Stonehouse ~ gs we | en $250,200) 0m 0 Mr. J. H. LirrLejoun, Architect, Berkeley. Quantities 
H. F. Snow, London : ake . - 5,932 0 O by Mr. B. W. Pope, Bristol. 
G. Cowdery & Son, Newent . ’ - | 5,000.11, 0 : 
H. Hilton & Son, Crindau ‘ : - 5,595 0 0 ig Hours? 
J. Mackay, Southsea. gee te . 5,440 0 0 Church, Bristol to 8 e068, | a 
W.H.R. Hill, Plymouth. . 5,399 0 0 S. Cox, Stroud oe chy or gee aise: gn! 
A.R. Debnam, Plymouth. . .« S476"50. 0 Nicholls & Co., Slimbridg ant ae ae 1,898 0 o 
Pethick Bros., Plymouth. . . 4,984 0 o| Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . .  . 1,895 0 Oo 
W. Shaddock, Saltashe’ . 9 . 4,973 0 Oo Meredith, Gloucester Pre aa <li Oye 1,783 0 oO 
G. H. Smith & Son, Devonport _.. 4,879 I5 oO Roach.& Son, Charfield “.° > say sous 1,700. O-nG 
J. Pickthall & Son, Merthyr Tydvil . 4,770 0! 0 H, A. Forse, Bristol 2." xf aaa 1,780 0 oO 
J. HARRISON, Brighton (accepted) a oO 30 Workman & Son, Slimbridge . . . 1,754 90 oO 
G. Shillabeet, Plymouth .. : phe > THBOO SO" =O W. Jones, Gloucester : vn +. 1,750.0 -0 
; Gregory & Son, Berkeley . ; ¢ ; 1,749 16 0 
SALISBURY. F. & J, Williams, Bristol . : : *, aly (O52 Ole O 
For Rebuilding Offices and other Works at the Salisbury Baxter, Stroud . ; ‘ P : Le 70.0; 10 
Diocesan Training College. Messrs. JOHN HARDING & Harper, Stroud. —, s ; ; ; 1,074.0... 0 
Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. Coleman, Chathill : f ; 1,650 6 o 
H. Pearse, Salisbury . : ‘ : OPE SORT OA A. KING, Gloucester (accepted) 1,650 0 oO 
R. Pepperill, Salisbury : ; 2458 -1944,.0 Wilkins & Son, Bristol ; : PHS Be by hens 0 pce 
E. Hale, Salisbury ; : : #29 OO D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . A Pee Meer eo pare, 
P. Fryham, Salisbury « ae cs ; AZ5° 86.10 Drew, Chatford’-. 7. : ‘ | ean 
G. Harris, Salisbury ; ‘ é 383 10 oO ee 
F. Dibben, Salisbury . : : , 4 : 383 foue) Church: Brietit Farm Buildings. reemees 
i 4 : 3 : F-46-hO ’ ‘ : : 2 F cC 
T. DAWKINS, Salisbury (accepted ) 3 Wed ones Glsuces or ats Bs 
SHEFFIELD. Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . 3 « “EifAo*6 Wo 
For Enlarging Chapel and Building School, Classrooms, &c., Meredith, Gloucester . ; ‘ «. “E670: a 
at Kiveton, near Sheffield. Mr. WILLIAM FREEMAN, | S.Cox,Stroud. . .  , a Oe, haa) 
Architect, Carr Lane, Hull. Nicholls & Co., Slimbridge : 2 85s 20: 7O 
CHARLES ILETT & SONS, Worksop (accepted). £1,000 0 o| Roach & Son, Charfield MMOD So. comer 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . ‘ . “1255-070 
SLEAFORD. F. & J. Williams, Bristol . : P Me ry aes 6 Niele 
For Building Villa at Sleaford for Mr. Agnew. Mr. J. R. Harper, Stroud . ; é j . . *1,256"°0°* o 
BENSTEAD, Architect, Sleaford. Coleman, Chathill iw ‘ ; 3 - 1247 00 
Sharpe, Sleaford . ‘ 2 : : . £864 0 oO Wilkins & Son, Bristol. : ‘ : . EZR GO 
Wainer, Peak & Booles, Sleaford - | 649° 99 "6 G. Drew, Chalford : : : : 1,220 4 0 
Banks & Dale, Sleaford : : FIG 20D Workman & Son, Slimbridge . é ¥,226"0° 0 
Newton, East Heckington . : : 7110" <0 Baxter, Stroud . : : . 12/2020 
Rossington & Darby, Boston ; 699 0 oO H. A. F orse, Bristol. , ; 1,200" 0-10 
GREENFIELD, Boston {accepted ) . : 698 Io oO | A. KING, Gloucester (accepted) ; : «E40 Ono 
Hatcliffe (withdrawn) » ; ‘i 678 o oO Gregory & Son, Berkeley ; - 0, Ey VEO 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all Cae vase anes i arses 
elected specially to sui 
BATH § TONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


ASPHALT E. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 
(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES.|§ i 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
ke 


orks, 
COLMORE ROW, 
SEG" BIRMINGHAM. 
UILDERS' SCREENS, unequalled for 
ings of all Decripone Oe ee ee Troewoncs 


Kingston-on-Thames. 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&c .on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effects, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 


> 


All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 
An inspection is invited. 


responsible persons. 


TiSY, 
a ee SGA 
Tal Me Nes Soas 
<= S98 a 
Mies 


. PEAR 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 
FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 
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SA MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Monumental Brasses. 
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PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


238 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Designs and estimates on applicat‘on. 
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ie SPALDING. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Spalding. Mr. F. BOREHAM, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Thompson & Sons, Louth ; . . 362,90027, 0. 0 
S. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford . : : te. C00 GO 
Broadhurst, March . ° ° . : 2, COO AO 
J. Holloway, London 5 : = ; 22,700 0 aC 
G. Mower, London . : y ; 4 2 007 800 
J. Collingwood & Son, March . ‘ : 2,663 0 oO 
Bennett Bros., Downham . : - : 2679, 0 0 
Scholes, Rouse & Clark, Stamford . 2,450.0. 0 
J. HOLMES, Wainfleet (accepted) . . Ma Sag A phre ye) 


SOUTH SHOEBURY. 

For Building Infant School and Boundary Walls, South Shoe- 
bury. Mr. W. J. Woop, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Finsbury 
Circus. Quantities by Messrs. Vinall & Kennedy. 


Sabey , : ; : E -£1,750 9 0 
Wood ; : ; 5 5 A ee Oo oO 
Baker & Wiseman , : : ; 3 eatleia SOuKO 1 LO 
Staines & Son . r : - 3 pee aiosiey Wey, Yo) 
Darke & Son . 5 : ‘ : e132 390180 _-O 
Peer EEL. eT Aw, his) Johto ise) a1rey 2 1,296 CO >. 
Alp & Ventris ‘ ‘ , : . - 1,157 12 5 
Woodhams ; 3 : : . . and) 05/5, 1012.0 


STOKESBY. 

For Works at Hilbro House, Stokesby, Norfolk, for Mr. F. W. 
Watson. (Second Contract.)  Billiard-room and outer 
Entrance Hall. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, 
Great Yarmouth. 

Accepted Tenders. 
E. Howes, Great Yarmouth, bricklayer . £462 0 0 
R. Riches, Postwick, carpenter . ; : F F2UOeOeO 
Wolverton & Son, Great Yarmouth, plumber . 45 8 oO 


WALSALI. 
For Additions to Cottage Hospital, Walsall. 
LYNEX, Walsall (accepted ) . : ‘ 
WHITBY. 
For Building Temperance Hall, Victoria Square, Whitby. Mr. 
ROBERT LENNARD, Architect, North Terrace, Whitby. 
Quantities not supplied. 


igyey eal eT) 


John White : - : 5 dy 2,047 10 o 
W. Langdale . - : , 2097 t.. OO 
¥F. Russell. . 2220 15. 0 
F. Gladstone 2.100715 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR Co., of 38 Old Jewry, E.C, 
have been awarded the contract for ore of their Standard 
Hydraulic Elevators to be erected in Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, fo: Mesrs. Sandon Bros. This elevator is for 
passenger use, and is placed in the stair-well. 

Messrs. C. ISLER & Co., 88 Southwark Street, London, 
have received instructions to have their turnstiles fixed for the 
Military Tournament to be held at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, and also for the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, 
to be held at Liverpool next month. 

THE COALBROOKDALE Co. have removed their London 
showrooms to extensive premises on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. A very large and 
valuable stock of their well known manufactures in art metal is 
on view, and is well worthy of inspection. 

Messrs. CLARK, BUNNETT & Co. have supplied one of 
their patent safety lifts to the new pantechnicon and safe deposit 
store, Cavendish House, Cheltenham. 

A New Spray BATH has just been patented by Messrs. 
Kirkwood, of Leith. It appears to be simple in construction and 
very reasonable in price. 

AMONGST the most recent applications of the AZolus Water- 
spray system are the installations of the Homeceopathic Hos- 
pital, Liverpcol ; Mr. Deichman’s House, Chesier Street, W.; 
St. George’s Vestry Hall, Mount Street ; Commercial Bank of 
Sydney, Birchin Lane; Messrs. Hitchcock & Williams, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; First Avenue Hotel, Holborn ; The Quay 
Brewery, Ely ; St. Joseph’s College, Teignmouth. 

A NEW PEN has just been brought out by Messrs. Parkins 


_ & Gotto, of Oxford Street, London ; they have named it the 


“Magic Pen.” The point of each pen is finished by hand, it is 
very flexible, and, the points being rounded, writes very 
smoothly. 

WE have received a series of illustrated catalogues of 


_ Messrs. J. Warner & Sons, of the Crescent Foundry, Cripple- 


gate, E.C. The catalogues respectively deal with wind-power 
machinery, windmills, irrigating and draining machinery, corn- 
grinding machinery, pumps and pumping machinery, water 
wheels, water motors, and water-power machinery, bell cata- 


| logue, plumbers’ brass work, fitting cocks, &c., baths and bath- 


ing appliances, steam engines, steam-pumping engines, steam 
boilers and machinery for steam power, agricultural implements 


. and appliances, &c. 


FRENCH LIBRARY OF ART. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Broché, 24s.; MReli¢, 2 


Pre, .o 1. Y LES: 


OVER 700 ENGRAVINGS OF DIFFERENT PERIODS, AND NOTICES. 


— BY PAUL ROUAIX. 


NEW EDITION. Price, Single Volume, 5s.; Complete Series, 12 Volumes (by Subscription), £2 8s. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FANTAISIES DECORATIVES. 


BY HABERT DYS. 
LONDON: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND. 


all renewals. 
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A HANDSOME carved oak pulpit, in the Early Decorated 
style, has been erected in Cheadle Church, which is shortly to 
be opened. The work is by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Bir- 
mingham and London, and was carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Lewis & Son, of Newcastle, 
Staffs. 


LOWE'S PATENT WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, 


ON the invitation of Mr. Roger L. Lowe, of Britannia Works, 
Farnworth, near Bolton, we inspected the other day his patent 
wood-block flooring, as laid by him at the London Scottish 
Rifle Volunteers new Drill Hall, situate in James Street, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, and we are bound to admit that after 
carefully examining and testing his flooring, it appears to us 
to be more solid and firmly fixed than we were prepared to 
believe. 

The clerk of works, Mr. Gamage, tells us he has tested the 
flooring in many ways, and always found it satisfactory. One 
of his tests was to fasten two wood blocks together by 
Lowe’s patent composition. He then placed them in his private 
office under lock and key. A few days afterwards, when he 
tried to pull one block from the other, he found it impossible 
to doso. He would have required a hammer and chisel for the 
purpose, and even then he believes the blocks would be splintered 
in the operation. 

One feature of Lowe’s patent wood-block flooring is the 
sound, firm manner it is secured to the hard, dry concrete bed. 
If the flooring is rapped on the surface the sound is quite dead, 
thus showing the blocks to be perfectly bedded on every part 
of its under surface. 

So firmly are the wood blocks secured by Lowe’s patent 
composition that it is not at all necessary to have them more than 
13-inch thick, for as it is the surface that wears and not the 
underside, they would last no longer if 6 inches thick ; because 
if in course of time the 13-inch blocks became worn down, say 
1 inch, the floor would require to be relaid, as the surface would 
be uneven, but before this could occur on any ordinary floor a 
long time would require to pass away. 

We understand Lowe’s patent wood-block flooring was 
adopted in this instance on account of the success which has 
attended his flooring as laid about eighteen months ago at the 
3rd Lanark Rifle Volunteers Drill Hall, Glasgow, where it has 
been in constant use ever since with the best possible results. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ACCIDENTS. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYMENT. | FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


(THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, H.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 
Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,000. 
Persors insured about 800,000. 
Names of Wotkmen not required ; premium charged on 
total wages at 2s. per cent. and upwards. 


Protection granted during issue of Policy. 
Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 


Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of Gentlemen, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. | /ronwork. 


WORRALL & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ales, Guards, BWailings, 
AND THE LIKE, 


35 MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


IRON WORKS:-AT TUE BROOK. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


You may wish to introduce Hammered 
We will be glad to give Estimates 
to your designs, simple or elaborate. 


Mr. Lowe guarantees to uphold his floors for a term of years 
subject only to ordinary wear and tear. nie pce 

Colonel Lumsden and the other officers of the regiment are’ 
much pleased with the success of the flooring, and we under- 
stand they will be glad to’allow any architect or others interested 
in such flooring to inspect the’ same, and we recommend our 
readers toda so, ° : y : 

; ‘ : 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


SIR JOSEPH FAYRER, K.C.S.I., F.R.S., presided at the ordi- 
nary meeting of the council of the Sanitary Assurance Asso- 
ciation on Monday last, June 7, at the offices, 5 Argyll Place, 
W., when the Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill was 
further considered. This Bill was originally drafted by Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, and at the request of the Council it has been 
proposed in the House of Commons by Dr. R. Farquharson. 
The Bill was read a first. time on June. 2, backed by Dr. R. 
Farquharson, Sir Henry E.. Roscoe, F.R.S., Sir W. Guyer 
Hunter, M.D., and Dr. Charles Cameron, M.P. 

The Chairman said that what was sought.to be obtained by 
the Bill was some guarantee that every .dwelling-house should 
be reasonably fit for habitation. The experience of the Asso- 
ciation during. the .past. five years had proved the absolute 
necessity of something being done in the direction proposed if 
the death-rate was to be reduced to its proper average. A 
letter was read from Professor de Chaumont, F.R.S., approving 
the Bill. 

A long discussion ensued on the clauses of the Bill in which 
Professor Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A., General Sir Peter Lumsden, 
G.C.B., Mr. Mark H. Judge, A.R.I.B.A., Sir V. B. Kennett- 
Barrington, Mr. H. Rutherford, barrister-at-law, and Mr. 
Andrew Stirling took part. It was resolved to send copies of 
the Bill to the various medical, architectural, and engineering 
corporations and associations, and kindred bodies, requesting. 
consideration for the Bill, and support if approved. A petition, 
substantially as follows, was also agreed to unanimously. 

“ That the petitioners, as officers of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association, which was incorporated in the year 1881, for the 
purpose of promoting sanitary improvements, are of opinion 
that the Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill now before 
the House will, if passed’ into law, have a great influence for 
good on the health of the community, particularly in large 
towns. That they are aware within certain’ areas the law at 


Albion Works, Salford, Manchester. 
MAKER3 OF BAILEY’S TURRET CLOCKS. 


J. & H. LAND. 


(Facing Cannon Street Station.) 


Artistic Wall-Papers. 


Architects are invited to inspect our Show-rooms. 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 

General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices ; WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional discount. 


tee Legal and Commercial Stationery. 


HILL & HEY. 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS, HALIFAX 
if SUCCESSORS TO THR 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON’S”’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


OLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Wiandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


As designers in our own particular branch of 
manufacture, members of the profession make 
use of us by acquainting us with influencing 
circumstances and dimensions, sometimes in- 
cluding cost limits. We design and estimate 
accordingly. Influenced by contact with the 
workmen, our designs receive character from 
their methods, and constructive are developed 
into ornamental features. 


We endeavour to show individuality and 
excite interest, without eostly elaboration. 
Our designs are free of charge or obligation, 
but are considered confidential. We abstain 
from publishing them except as specimens, 
which we are pleased to forward on application. 


We are, 
Yours respectfully, 
WORRALL & CO. 


pees WAINSCOT OAK, in every thickness, 
several thousand Logs, from 8d. per foot. 


Dry Wainscot Floor Boards, 3-inch, 65s. ; 1-inch, 753. ; 13-inch 
95s. per square. 


Dry Mahogany, Teak, and Birch. 
Dry Black Walnut, 8d. and 9d. per foot. 
T. FoRMAN, Walnut Tree Walk, Kennington Road, S.E. 


93 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


J. W. CAL DICOT:: 
MANUFACTURER OF INDIA 


RUBBER STAMPS, 


WALSALL. 


STANLEY BROTHERS, 


Midland Tile Works, Noneaton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


yg) ORNAMENTAL RED, 
uA RIDGING & FINIALS, 


Blue Ridge Tiles; Blue and Brown Roof 
Tiles ; Blue, Red, and Buff Quarries ; Blue 
Copings, &c.; Metallic Bricks, &c.; Chim- 
ney Tops; Fire Bricks; White Glazed 
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. Testimonials on Application. 
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present requires that some provision for house drainage shall 
be made, and in cases of nuisance being brought to the know- 
ledge of the Public Health authorities, these authorities have 
the power to insist on the abatement of such nuisance. They 
are, however, of opinion that to do nothing until a nuisance 
is created is not a policy which can approve itself to those who 
realise the fearful consequences which result from sanitary 
neglect. They are impressed with the absolute necessity which 
exists for an examination and approval of the sanitary arrange- 
ments of every dwelling by some authority of recognised com- 
petence before it shall be considered reasonably fit for human 
habitation. At the same time they are of opinion that there is 
no need for a compulsory inspection of all dwellings by public 
officers—indeed, they think it is not desirable that public officers 
should visit every inhabited house and regulate its internal 
arrangements. Such official inspection of houses at the expense 
of the community would not only involve an enormous cost, 
but would relieve the owners and occupiers of property of their 
proper responsibility, and unnecessarily interfere with individual 
freedom. The petitioners, therefore, do not desire to see a 
central authority, with power to stereotype even the best 
system of sanitation, but they do desire to see a law enacted 
which shall empower the local authorities to demand the certi- 
ficate of some competent person or corporation that the sani- 
tary arrangements of any building are satisfactory before it shall 
be lawful for such building to be occupied, and they point to the 
law respecting vaccination as an instance of how a desired object 
may be secured without the necessary interference of the public 
official in every case.” 


THE GREAT DOCK ARBITRATION CASE. 


IN the arbitration case between Kirk & Randall and the East 
and West India Dock Company, it will be remembered that 
judgment was given in favour of the contractors, but not 
formally delivered, Lord Coleridge intimating that their lord- 
ships would take time to put their judgment in writing. The 
case raised, as Lord Coleridge observed, a question of great 
importance in respect to the execution of works under contract, 
and raised upon a vast scale a question which is constantly 
arising in such cases—whether, if the execution of the works 


turns out to be more expensive and burdensome than had been | 
estimated, the contract prices can, under any provisions in the 


contract, be exceeded; and it also raised another question, 


09 SOCs- eet 
< 


cose: 


ENCH PA 


arising out of the other, whether an arbitrator, under the usual 
arbitration clause for determination of disputes can be inter- 
fered with by the Court by way of direction or control in his 
interpretation of the provisions of the contract. The con- 
tractors in this case, Messrs. Kirk & Randall, had contracted 
with the dock company for the execution of vast works in the 
construction of the new docks at Tilbury—much ofit consisting 
of excavation—the contract price for which was Is. a cubic yard. 
The specifications and scale of prices, however, as the con- 
tractors contended, indicated that it was contemplated that the 
soil would be clayey, and so such as would be stiff enough to 
stand upright or at a slight slope. Whereas, as was said, it 
turned out to be soft and swampy, so that it would not stand, 
and required either a very great slope or some embank- 
ment or wall to support it. Thus, as they said, the work turned 
out far more expensive than that which the specifications and 
scale of prices indicated ; and so they insisted it came under a 
special provision for works “not priced ;” whereas, on the part 
of the company, it was insisted that this did not apply, as it was 
excavation work, which was priced. A dispute thus arose 
which involved some hundreds of thousands of pounds, which 
resulted in the company taking possession of the works and 
employing other contractors to complete them, and the dispute 
was referred to arbitration under the usual arbitration clause, 
“‘ If any dispute or difference shall arise between the parties as 
to the meaning of the documents or anything herein contained, 
or anything to be done thereunder, it shall be referred to the 
arbitration of a person to be nominated by the President of the 
Association of Civil Engineers, to be conducted as under a 
reference under the Common Law Procedure Act of 1854.” 
The arbitrator thus appointed was Sir Frederick Bramwell ; 
and the arbitration proceeded before him at great length and 
conducted by eminent counsel. In the course of the arbitra- 
tion, in order to raise the great question in the case, it was pro- 
posed on the part of the contractors to give evidence as to the 
nature of the soil, which, in their view of the contract, would be 
material ; while in the view of it taken by the company it would 
be wholly immaterial. The admissibility and relevancy of the 
evidence was therefore stoutly contested ; and as Sir Frederick 
was of opinion—without in any way indicating what effect he 
should give to it—that he could not exclude it, an application 
was made to a Divisional Court (Mr. Justice Grove and Mr. 
Justice Stephen) to rescind the order of reference, by way of 
direction to the arbitrator not to admit the evidence, as it was 
contended that it must be wholly irrelevant except upon a view 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


Messrs. SANDERSON & SoNS have been 
awarded for their Wall Decorations the only 
Gold Medal at the New Orleans Interna- 


tional Exhibition. This Medal may be con- 


TRADE MARK. 
sidered the highest ever awarded to a paper 


Sole Importers of the 


NEW 
IVORY DECORATIONS. 


stainer, as it was not obtained, as usual, in 
competition with other English firms only, 
but with the whole world—English, French, 
German, and American firms being all in 


one class. 
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which was erroneous in point of law, viz., that the arbitrator 
could, in consideration of the nature of the soil, enhance the 
prices. The Divisional Court, however, refused the application, 
and the company appealed from their decision ; and the case 
was argued before Lord Coleridge and Lords Justices Lindley 
and Lopes. i 
Lord Coleridge on Monday read a written judgment in 
favour of the contractors—that is, against the application to 
interfere with the course the arbitrator proposed to take in 
admitting the evidence as to the nature of the soil. We took 
time, said his lordship, to prepare our judgment, not because 
of any doubt we entertained, but on account of the importance 
of the case and the somewhat novel propositions which the case 
for the appellants would oblige us to affirm. The application 
is, in form, to revoke the submission to arbitration upon the 
ground that the arbitrator had admitted evidence which was 
inadmissible and had exceeded his jurisdiction ; but, in sub- 
stance, it was to obtain the direction to the arbitrator to guide 
him in the future conduct of the reference and to prevent him 
from receiving the evidence he proposes to receive. Under the 
arbitration clause if any dispute arose as to the meaning of the 
contract it was to be referred. A dispute arose as to which it 
is enough to say that if the company’s view of the contract be 
correct the evidence would be irrelevant, if the contractors’ view 
of it be correct it would be relevant. The arbitration is going 
on and the Court can interfere only under the most special and 
exceptional circumstances ; as, for example, if he allows evi- 
dence as to matters clearly not within the submission, or if he 
refuses to hear evidenceas to the matters in dispute, it is in such 
cases only the Courts interfere. In the present case, however, 
- the arbitration clause applies and is conclusive of the question. 
We do not suggest that Sir F. Bramwell is likely to decide 
wrongly as to the construction of the contract—but even if he 
were about to do so our judgment would be the same as it will 
be—for the meaning of the contract has been referred to him 
by the parties, and it was perfectly competent to them so to 
refer it. One important question was whether the removal of a 
large quantity of soft and swampy soil was within the meaning 
of the contract as. to prices, or whether it came within the ex- 
ception as “to other descriptioas of work.” This question the 
arbitrator had jurisdiction to determine. It would be impossible 
to determine it without evidence as to the nature of the soil, and 
that is the evidence the reception of which we are asked to 
prevent. But he cannot determine the question whether the 


work is included in the contract unless he knows the nature of | 


the work, and he cannot know that unless he knows the nature 
of the soil on which the work is to be done. We are asked to 
prevent the arbitrator from hearing evidence manifestly material 
to the question which is referred to him, the parties having 
expressly referred to him the interpretation of the contract. 
Within the scope of the submission the arbitrator is the sole 
judge, and it is not competent to the Court to say that he does 
wrong. In “ Favelle v. The Eastern Counties Railway. Com- 
pany” (2 Exchequer Reports, 346) there was an erroneous 
decision by the arbitrator, but the Court said the parties had 
chosen to refer the matter to his decision and they were bound 
by it. It is well settled law that an arbitrator cannot be inter- 
fered with by the Court unless he exceeds his jurisdiction, or 
unless (which is not suggested) he is guilty of real misconduct. 
It is plain that if one view of the meaning of the contract be 
adopted the evidence which it is sought to exclude will be most 
material, and the meaning of the contract is expressly submitted 
to the arbitrator. He is not, therefore, exceeding his jurisdic- 
tion by admitting the evidence. None of the cases were incon- 
sistent with this, which is well settled law. “Hart v. Dyke” 
(32 Law Fournal Reports Q.B.) is quite consistent with it. We 
concur generally with the observations of the learned judges in 
the Divisional Court, and rest our judgment on the settled 
principles of law. It follows that their judgment must be 
affirmed, and this appeal dismissed with costs. 


OLD MORTALITY SOCIETY. 


A MEETING in furtherance of the objects of the National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead was held 
recently in Oxford, Professor Burrows in the chair. The 
pee. delivered an address, in the course of which he 
Sald -— 

This is a society that has been wanted for a long while, and 
he supposed there is no family in the country that has not ex- 
perienced how many obstacles have been placed in its way by 
the destruction of monuments of one kind or another. He 
supposed the restorers of churches got the credit for doing a 
great deal in this way, perhaps more than they deserved, and 
he had even heard people go so far as to say they wished 
churches were not restored, because of destroying so much that 
is venerable. But he did strongly recommend any person 
living in the neighbourhood of a church about to be restored to 
do his best to note carefully the memorials in that edifice, for 
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he would be glad some day of having done it. In his own 
humble experience in searching out the history of an historical 
family he had come acress many instances of that sort, and had 
no doubt if he had been engaged longer he should have come 
across many more. He had known of brasses and windows 
with arms which were known to have existed only a few years 
before, and which would have been invaluable towards his re- 
searches, but on revisiting the place he had found they were gone. 
He had had to be content, in one restored church, to receive 
the information that a very important brass was certainly under 
the flooring, but he could not get at it there. He was in con- 
tact a short time back with a very able and intelligent person, 
who was engaged with him in trying to decipher the inscription 
on an important brass. The gentleman’s first idea was that it 
should be first entirely obliterated and recut in the characters 
of this nineteenth century, and thought it very strange that he 
stood out against such a proposition and would only allow it to 
be cleaned. He merely gave those instances of the way in 


which, even at the latter end of this enlightened nineteenth | 


century, people do require to have their attention drawn to the 
importance of preserving the memorials of the dead. He 
welcomed amongst them Mr. Vincent and Mr. Lovell, who had 
come to tell them something about the working of the society. 
Oxford is just the place where they ought to welcome them. 
It has been the home of antiquarianism, both in the University 
and the City, to a very large extent. Antiquarianism, they 
were beginning to understand, is the very nurse, so to speak, 
of history. At the same time, he did not think he could say 
that one practical branch of antiquarianism—which was really 
the subject they were then dealing with—is at all encouraged 
as it ought to be. He meant the art of reading old English 
writing. The real word for it is paleography, but its 
simple meaning was what he had just told them. He had 
raised his voice in his own school of history with the view to 
obtaining some recommendation of the study, but without, as 
yet, any success whatever. He did not suppose it would 
flourish very greatly, but he looked upon the ignorance of that 
‘art as one great cause of the mistakes that have been made in 
restoring churches, and the carelessness of the memorials at 
present existing. The natural protectors of these are really 
unable, in the great majority of cases, to read old English 
character. He asked himself sometimes how it was that 
antiquarianism, as distinguished from historical writing, has 
not attained a higher place amongst us than it has. He some- 
times thought that perhaps it was due to the great impression 


made upon the minds of people by Sir Walter Scott. He was 
more impressed with the ridicule that author poured upon the 
antiquarian than he was with anything else in his writings. 
His book, “ Old Mortality,” made a deeper impression than 
perhaps it does on the present generation, who have not been 
brought up on Sir Walter Scott as they were. A friend of his 
was the other day looking with much sympathy and interest at 
his work, and asked what it was. On_being told that it was 
the history of an historical family he was engaged on, and that 
he had spent hundreds of pounds on it, his friend was very 
much surprised, and thought him a lunatic, only hoping that he 
would prove to be harmless. It was his firm belief that the 
time is come when those interested in these researches should 
band themselves together in a society such as this—and he 
believed there is no other society with exactly similar aims and 
purposes—to encourage and support one another, and to dis- 
seminate their ideas, so that public opinion may be formed 
throughout the country. There are no places, however, 
whence public opinion should radiate better than the two 
Universities. 


NEWBURGH WATER WORKS. 


THE royal burgh of Newburgh, though one of the oldest of 
the historical places in Scotland, has never yet been adequately 
supplied with good drinking water till now, when a practically 
inexhaustible supply of water of the finest quality has been 
secured from Lochmill Loch, a beautiful sheet of water lying 
about a mile and a half south-west of the burgh, by the hearty 
co-operation of all parties and the assistance of Mr. John 
Livingston, of Edinburgh, a native of Newburgh, who has spent 
upwards of £3,000 in public benefactions to his native town 
during the last five years. About the year 1868, Mr. John 
Paterson, C.E., Edinburgh, was employed to examine and 
report, but he died while the scheme was in embryo, and_the 
work was placed in the hands of Messrs. C. & L. Ower, C.E., 
of Dundee, who, while adhering to the ideas put forward by Mr. 
Paterson, directed their attention, by request of the Council, to 
the reduction of the cost of the works as far as possible. In 
this they were successful, and were fortunate in respect that 
prices of materials and workmanship became lower, and the 
result has been that Newburgh has the best of water supplies at 
an extremely small cost to the burgh. The contractors were 
Messrs. Mackay & Son, Broughton Ferry, and Mr. Waddell, of 
Lochee, acted as inspector of works. 
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ART TEACHING IN BERLIN, 


THE following report on the system of art teaching in the 
*Kunstgewerbe Museum und Schule” and “ Kunstschulen ” 
in Berlin, by Mr. Joseph A. Pearce, gold medallist and 
travelling student, appears in the annual report of the Science 
and Art Department :— 


The Kunstgewerbe Museum and School in Berlin are in a 
large handsome building, the materials of which are brick and 
terra-cotta, in the style known as the Hellenic Renaissance. It 
stands free, and has uninterrupted light on all sides. It 
contains a large industrial art museum, and possesses school 
accommodation for 800 students. The museum is specially 
arranged to suit the trade requirements of Berlin. The school 
is divided into day and night classes, but, as with us, most of 
the students attend both. The students attending the night 
classes only do work of an elementary character. The 
professors, masters and teachers are 4o in number—2o0 for the 
day and 20 for the evening classes. They are appointed 
specially on account of their capabilities as teachers and their 
high attainments in the various departments of technical art 
they represent. The whole system of instruction is under 
the superintendence of a director, whose word is absolute law, 
who is never interfered with in his professional work, and is 
responsible to the Minister only for the success of the school. 
The director of this school is also director for the schools 
which train the art masters and mistresses known as the Kunst- 
schulen. The school year is divided into two sessions, summer 
and winter. The fees for attending all classes during these 

“sessions would be 72 marks, or 3/. 12s., for the summer session ; 
and 36 marks, or 1/. 165., for the winter session. The school 
year consists of nine months, the remaining three months being 
spent by the pupils in working at their various trades. The 
school and museum, too, are largely supported by substantial 
yearly grants of money from the state. The director can spend 
the money granted to the school in any manner he thinks 
suitable ; generally it must go to the working expenses and in 
granting scholarships to deserving pupils. 

Every advantage is given to the pupils of the school to 
study in either the museum or the library of the museum. The 
museum is under a director and two assistant directors. The 


school is essentially a trade art school, no pupils being allowed | 
to study in it unless they are preparing to become trade | 


BRYANT, POWIS & 


WOOD BROKERS 


designers. Male and female students may attend the classes. 
In the ordinary school classes the male and female pupils work 
together, a great advantage to both; the men work harder and 
play less, and the women talk less and profit by observing the 
stronger work of their associates. Owing to the number of 
drawings exacted from each pupil in a given time by the 
teacher, idle gossiping, loitering, &c., are avoided, Order and 
discipline are perfect in all the rooms from the fact of the 
great interest taken by the teachers in the work of their pupils. 
In the studios of the professors men only work, except the one 
devoted to textiles, where the students are mostly women. The 
hours of study are from eight in the morning to half-past nine 
in the evening on all days of the week excepting Sundays, 
when the school closes at twelve o’clock noon. 

All pupils on entering the schools work from Jacobsthal’s 
copies. These are arranged in a most systematic manner, so 
as to allow of a gradual development of the student’s power. 
The broad divisions are—frets, mouldings (including the volutes 
of the Greek and Roman Ionic orders of architecture), 
anthemions, scrolls, Renaissance ornament (principally Italian), 
and naturalistic foliage. These, again, are subdivided into 
frets, single, double, and triple; mouldings, painted and 
sculptured ; anthemions, of the single unit ; then a combina- 
tion, as on the hypotrachelium of the columns of the Erechtheum; 
and then flat combinations of several forming a design ; Roman 
scrolls; Renaissance intarsia patterns, some copied from 
Meurer’s examples of the choir-stalls of the church of St. Maria 
in Orcagna, in Verona, care being taken by the teacher to 
explain thoroughly the treatment of the acanthus foliation and 
the contrast between the work of this period and that of the 
Greek and Roman ; then the more ornate style, where animal 
and figure forms are introduced ; naturalistic foliage ; flat 
treatment of such plants and shrubs as the acanthus and 
laurel; then sculptured treatment of the same. After the 
second copy of Greek frets has been made, the pupil must do 
at home either a memory study of one of them or a design 
combining the principles already learnt. Thus at an early 
period his future as a designer is kept in view. Prizes to a 
small amount are offered for the best drawings. Tinting, too; 
especially if the student intends to be a decorator or litho- 
grapher, is also insisted upon, and here could be seen a great 
advantage in commencing with the fret. The tint has to be 
laid on with one stroke of the brush, the various changes of 
direction of line enabling students to combat the difficulties of 
flat washing, and no retouching or stippling is allowed 
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intelligent pupil was not permitted to remain long in merely 
copying what was before him, but soon had to translate and 
adapt. The tinting, too, had to be done differently, and the 
harmony brought about by succession instead of contrast, a 
subject previously explained by the teacher. In this elementary 
room there were several pupils learning lettering, and, as they 
were lithographers or writing engravers, this study would be 
extremely useful to them. 

The next step was to draw from several casts, mostly of 
Renaissance details and special forms of ornament designed by 
the teacher, in a firm and vigorous outline, some using the 
brush, others the charcoal and chalk point. Large casts, like 
the Madeleine and Louis XII. pilasters, were not allowed to be 
copied. All drawings had to be larger or smaller than the 
example. The student had to supply any defect in the cast, 
and could introduce slight shading if it assisted in giving the 
expression. Throughout the whole system of the work pupils 
were told to try and make the drawings “look nice,” and for 
this reason good examples done by the teacher, or published 
under the direction of the director, treating the same or similar 
casts, were shown them. Designs had to be done at home 
introducing the details learnt in the class, and the pupils were 
expected to show excellent technique as well as judicious adapta- 
tion. The work done in this department corresponded to our 
Stage 30, and was certainly nothing like so good in neatness of 
finish, excepting when done by special handicraftsmen—for 
instance, lithographers or engravers. Shading from simple 
forms, such as prisms and casts of high relief ornament, came 
next, corresponding to our Stages 5a and 54. These forms had 
been designed by the director, and modelled and cast in the 
schools. [Figures were given representing some of the shapes 


and the order in which the pupil had to study them.] The 
shading throughout every department in the school is done on 
grey paper, the colour of the paper being used as the half tone, 
the broad shades drawn with the stump, the dark shadows and 
high lights being then touched in with the chalk point and 
white chalk or Chinese white. The reason for using the tinted 
paper in preference to the white is this—tempera painting is 
largely done, the method adopted being, first, an uniform flat 
tint, equal in depth to the prevailing half tone, is put over the 
whole drawing, the shades being then added, the deepest parts 
of the shadows and the brightest lights coming last. If 
students are accustomed from the beginning to shade in this | 


manner, they are better able to overcome the difficulties in the 
more advanced work. The objects and casts were simple in | 


character, and great care was taken by the teacher to explain 
the broad planes of light and shade to the pupil, eg. the 
cylinder must be first studied as an object of many sides, where 
the gradations of tint are easily seen, and in shading even from 
the perfect sphere or cylinder the forms of such gradations are 
drawn first. This system was carried to a very advanced 
stage in all departments, life, antique, and still-life painting. 
There is no kind of work in the schools corresponding to 
our Stages 6 and 7,* which are with us practically obsolete. 
Stage 8, with the necessary accompaniment of Stage 9, 
forms the longest and most important period of study, all pupils, 
excepting the architectural, being compelled to pass through 
this course. The times of practice in these stages were so 
arranged as not to interfere with the daily work in the ateliers 
of the professors, thus the primary object of the Kunstge- 
werbe Schule was not lost sight of. Continuous daily or 
weekly study in either an antique or life-room would not be 
allowed. The times of study were—antique, 4 to 7; life, 
7 to 9°30, on four days in the week, the fifth being devoted to 
anatomy both lecture and practice. In the atelier for figure 
decoration, a living model, generally female, would be posed, 
and rapid time sketches made, to be afterwards adapted to a 
design, but this was the only exception to the general rule for- 
bidding figure drawing between the regular working hours of 
8 to 4. In Stage 8d the model of the cast, in planes only, was 
placed by the side of the finished example, so that the student 
could comprehend the largeness of surface, a useful plan for 
decorators who do not carry on figure study to an advanced 
point. The shading, as before stated, was done on grey paper. 
The general result obtained from most of the drawings by the 
pupils is an exact imitation of plane and firm outline, but at the 
same time a general character of conventionality. From the 
life model, always male, in the general class-room the highest 
credit was given for the study treated in a large manner and 
best expressing the action and pose. When the drawing was 
unusually good, the teacher suggested an adaptation of the 
figure to a design, the study being placed side by side with the 
adaptation when submitted to the director. Some of the students 
worked in outline only, in the style of Diirer, others on grey 
paper. Before pupils began their drawings the teacher gave a 


* Stage 6. Drawing the human figure, and animals form, from 
flat examples. . ; 
Stage 7. Drawing flowers, foliage, and objects of natural history, 


from flat examples. 
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capital lesson upon the proportion, pose, and character of the | to the ordinary day work being given over in the atelier, and 
model, illustrating his remarks on the blackboard. Where the | this taking its place, so important was it considered. The. 
long bones of the limbs were subcutaneous, special reference | course consisted of some twenty lectures, and large objects and 
would be made to the form in these parts. The accommoda- | subjects, sideboards, bookcases, interior of a room, flight of 
tion in this life-room was excellent, more than forty students steps, arches, &c., were drawn in perspective, our small objects 
being able to get a good view of the model, and as the seats being strongly condemned as being unpractical. The drawings 
and stands were fixed no time was lost, as with us, in the | were always done to scale, and the advanced students often 
unnecessary arranging of places every time there is a different made measurement drawings of suitable subjects selected by 
model. The model sat for four nights only. The poses were | the professor; thus the student comprehended the actual shape 
excellent. A cast of a figure from the life, excepting the head, | and the appearance of the object at the same time. Surprise 
is sometimes placed in position for pupils to draw instead of | was expressed at our adopting a method that could never be 
the living model. applied to a large subject, and which made prisms, cylinders, 
One day in each week, after four o'clock, is devoted to the cones, &c., 12 feet long and Io feet diameter, dimensions of a 
Study of anatomy. The room used was the same as that | gigantic character, and never seen in reality. 
devoted to study from the life. Lectures were given, and in Sciography formed a portion of this course, and was most 
this order, bones, ligaments, muscles and tendons, surface excellently taught. Modellers and applied relief designers, 
forms, their causes, &c. Between the lectures pupils are decorators, and architects made very elaborate studies in this 
obliged to prepare a series of drawings to submit them upon | department. The tinting is done in a series of flat washes, 
the evening of the lecture to the teacher. Life-size drawings commencing with the lightest, no softening with a water brush 
with the lengths of the principal long bones of the extremities being allowed. The gradation of rounded forms is expressed 
and groups of bones marked, were drawn in oil colour upon a | by a series of flat washes, the greatest care being taken by the 
blackboard in three positions, front, side, and, back... The | tearheric explain the true shape of the most subtle tint either. 
teacher explained from these drawings and the skeleton, pupils | on a sphere or vase. Excellent models afforded pupils every 
making notes especially of the character of the bones, from an | possible chance of thoroughly understanding this subject. 
artistic point of view, and their subcutaneous parts. All the If pupils had not determined their trade before entering 
drawings are done life-size from actual measurement of the bones. | the schools they were permitted to study for two years, at the 
In teaching the muscles the pupils had to come with drawings | end of that time were compelled to inform the director as to 
inked in similar to those upon the blackboard, and to a propor- | their choice. No pupil is allowed to remain longer than this 
tionate scale. The teacher explained the origin, insertion, and | period without making known his or her decision. Should the 
use of muscle, then made a drawing of it upon the blackboard pupil wish to be trained as an artist or sculptor instead of a 
in red chalk over the bones previously drawn there, the pupil | designer for trade purposes after this preliminary course of 
carefully following upon his own drawing. This seems to be study, he or she was at once requested to leave and join the 
an excellent method, and the students greatly profited by it as | Academy Schools. The line of demarcation between a school 
their life studies testified. Studies, full-size, from casts of | of fine or painting art and a school to train designers was 
muscles and large diagrams designed by Professor Ewald, had | always firmly marked. In addition to the subjects already 
to be made in the intervals of the lectures, most of the men mentioned, these pupils necessarily younger than those in the 
devoting Sunday mornings to this purpose. ateliers painted in sepia and made studies from groups of still- 
Lectures on advanced perspective (most of the pupils, if not | life. These studies, especially the sepia, were of large size and 
all, learn the elementary principles of perspective in the “ Fort- painted in a manner suitable for decorative purposes. The 
bildung” schools) were given), the method adopted being | still-life groups were arranged as compositions in colour, but on 
similar to the one used by architects, All students must attend | purely decorative principles, e.g. in festoons from one and two 
this course either before or after, generally before, the anatomical, | points of support, and were most useful for means of reference 
but must not do the two together. Architects, furniture de- | to the student in his or her subsequent career. Some paintel 
signers, iron workers, figure decorators were expected to enter | in oil, but the greatest number used water-colour, and a few 
upon this course most thoroughly, and no objection was raised especially clever pupils, tempera. Directness of aim and pre- 
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cision of touch were the primary considerations in the technique, 
and no retouching or stippling was allowed. All the studies in 
this, as with the other departments, were timed. 

Every study made in the schools proper, that is, not in any 
of the professors’ ateliers, had to be submitted to the director, 
who had an opportunity of regulating the whole of the school 
teaching. Marks were given, and at the end of the school year 
added into one total to tell in favour or otherwise of the student 
should he or she apply for ascholarship. Whena high standard 
is reached, and consequently a large number of marks gained, 
scholarships to the value of 75 marks a month (equivalent 
to 48/.a year) are granted. Pupils, besides showing decided 
ability in design, must also be comparatively poor to earn 
these scholarships. 

Lectures upon the principles of design and the history of art 
in its reference to industry were given, and most of the students 
were requested to attend. ‘They are given annually, and the 
course seems to extend only for one year, so as not to compel a 
student to spend more than that time in attending them. 
The lectures upon the history of art given by Professor 
Lessing were of a most practical character. His system was to 
take a feature of decorative art, e.g. panels, divide them into 
kinds, shapes, and chronological groups, illustrating the lecture 
by photographs, printed examples, and admirable drawings on 
the board. Quattro-cento, cinque-cento, and the purer portion 
of the Baroque styles came in for a large share of attention, 
the last-named style because many firms in Berlin and Dresden 
had somewhat revived it. One noticeable feature at these 
lectures was the excellent manner in which the pupils took 
notes of the drawings and remarks of the teachers. After each 

-lecture these notes had to be submitted for inspection. The 
most important element and, no doubt, the principal cause of 
success of the wedding of art to trade in Germany by the 
Kunstgewerbe Schools, lies in having technical professors, the 
best in the country, to teach in the schools. These professors 
are men of recognised ability in the several departments of 
trade art, architects, engineers, ornamental and figure deco- 
rators, modellers, &c., well known throughout the country as 
being at the head of their several professions, and are thus able 
not only to give thorough practical teaching, but to assist in getting 
employment for their pupils. Generally their experience in the 
matter of design has not been confined to a knowledge of German 
art, but from a large acquaintance, by the means of personal 
study extending over several years, of similar work in France 
and Italy. Their salaries range from 150/. to 300/. a year, 


according to the importance of the subject they taught. A 
splendid studio, with appropriate fittings for private work, 
and an adjoining atelier for pupils are also given them. They 
are supposed to be present daily. The director holds them 
responsible for the pupils’ work, though he does not in any way 
interfere, and it may happen that the whole time of the pupil is 
occupied by doing private work of the professor, providing the 
director’s approval has been previously obtained. Employment 
is always found for the pupil during the three months’ vacation 
either by the professor or his personal influence with the 
manufacturers, or the manufacturers applying to the school, or 
by the director; and the careful pupil is able to provide 
sufficient money during this period of practical work to keep 
him the remaining months of the year, supposing he is not in 
receipt of scholarship allowance. In the vacation of the year 
1884 the pupils of Professor Schaller were occupied in assisting 
him in the decoration of the theatre at Leipsic; the year 
previous the advanced ones were sent to Verona to copy some 
frescoes, also for the professor. The instances, unfortunately 
so very common in our own country, of seeing the skilled and 
trained designer, after being educated in the Government 
schools, not able to get employment and obliged to turn to 
picture-painting, are unknown. 


ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


THE third annual dinner in connection with the Association of 
Public Sanitary Engineers was held on Saturday evening, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, the president, in the chair. In proposing 
“Success to the Association,” Dr. Alfred Carpenter said that 
the sanitary inspectors were more or less under the thumb of 
those who appointed them, and who frequently held property 
that needed inspection. The difficulties of the sanitary inspec- 
tors were increased by the laxity of their tenure of office, and 
he would like to see that, although they might be appointed by 
localities, they should not be paid by them. They were ap- 
pointed to protect localities, but in protecting localities they 
were protecting the whole of the kingdom, and their stipends 
ought to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, which would 
enable them to do their duty in a way in which they were 
extremely anxious that it should be done. The President re- 
plied to the toast, and advocated employment of national 
expenditure on sanitary works and improvements. 


— 


R. HOWARD, 


Horticultural Works, 
4 DONCASTER. >i 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS erected, with hot-water apparatus 
complete, in any part of the Kingdom, by experienced workmen. All the 
newest improvements in machinery for ventilation. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded by the Society of Architects at the Archi- 
tectural and Building Trades Exhibition, Sheffield, February 1886. 


Also PRIZE MEDAL and CERTIFICATE, the highest and only 
award for excellency of Horticultural Buildings and Machinery for Venti- 
lation, at the International Architectural Trades Exhibition, London, 
April 1886. 


Ee. §$& HIN Di.FE wy, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTIGAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
. &c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c, 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
VERTICAL BOILERS, 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6¢.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED: 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE me pS) EVER GRANTED TO gisele seed OO 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885, 


Blocks prepared and ested aatobek various stages mudce heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to meres floated settle OGRE of Concrete Bed with xetas digdetiia 
pound, which also prevents dry-rot ordampness. Full particulars on applicatio 


NIGHTINGALE & Co. WwoodD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY, 


STRODE & CO. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 
ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY—48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. } L O N D O N. 
SHOW ROOMS-—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF TRE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught, 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441 


Special quotations for fitting up Mr. Parsons’ Common Sense Patent Timber Drying Apparatus. 


ART PLATES FROM ‘ THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Ssisforn of Nr. 


In Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris. 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling each; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each. 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
New Pattern W.C. Panand Flushing Arm. 


op, ADAMS & CO., Monk Bridge, YORK. 
ay 
» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
—oy GREASE TRAPS, ETC. AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. <eo— _ 


item | London Office :—? WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w. 
ee J "TANKS rh 
“4 7 J 99 FLUSH URINALS 99 99 399 
Print by SPUTEISWOODH & CO, at No, 6 New-stie! Souare BO, and Boblihed by the Pioprstor, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
Pateatt FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing, 
th 
ain 
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A Business Supplement 


Contract 


Reoorvel: 


to Ohe Architect. 


LONDON, JUNE 18, 1886. 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPECIAL 


SPOSSSSSSSSSS SS SSOSSHHHOHOD 


Price Fourpence. 


NOTICE. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
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To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 


Che Architect aro 


Contract Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Hee. teal, 


Price Two Shillings, can be ordered from all newsagents, and 
at any railway bookstall; or through the publishers for 
Great Britain, Messrs. GILBERT Woon & Co., 175 
Strand, W.C. 

The scale of charges for Advertisements is as follows, and 
Advertisements intended for insertion in the following 
Number must reach the Office not later than the 24th or 
8th of the month :— 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (nine wordstotheline) £0 5 0 
For every additional Line . . - : PATO ts 6 
Per Quarter Page . , . . . ar On On O 
Per Half Page. ’ . . ° > AN Gr <O) 
For a Page ; , : . . Z Sy te Ke) 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide OG Ae 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions on 
application to the Publishers, GILBERT Woop & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . 3 PEO Maint 
For every Additional Line . on ney LF ow 
For Quarter Page b MWe) ote, 
For Half Page 4 RTOmsO 
For a Page 8 8 o 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C. 


NOTICE. 

We have appointed Mr. JOHN BERGER, ef New York, our 
agent for the United States and British North America, for 
receipt of Advertisements and Subscriptions to THE 
ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hotel 
adjoining the General Station. Mr. R. Morison, Secretary, 
Perth. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 24.—Architects of Plymouth and a radius 
of twenty miles are invited to send in Designs, &c., for an 
Asylum for Pauper Lunatics of the Borough, at Blackadon, 
near Ivybridge. Premiums of 100/, 75/7, and sof, Mr. C. V. 
Bridgman, Clerk to the Committee of Justices, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—June 28.—For First Section of Church of 
St. Peter. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 

ACTON.—June 22.—For Construction of Pumping Station, 
Precipitation Tanks and Buildings, Entrance Lodge, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. C. N. Lailey, Engineer, Local Board Offices, 
High Street, Acton. 

ACCRINGTON.—July 2.—For Building Fifteen Terraced 
Houses. Mr. E. Knowles, Architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Accrington. 

BANFF.—July 1.—For Additions, &c., to Auchlunkart 
House. Messrs. Bruce & Sutherland, Architects, Banff. 

BANGOR.—June 21.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. 
R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BARLESTONE.—For Building 
Messrs. Redfern & Sawday, 
Leicester. 

BASINGSTOKE.—July 5.—For Building Board Schools for 
1,300 children. Mr. C. Bell, Architect, Dashwood House, 
9 New Broad Street, E.C. 

BATH.—June 18.—For Enlargement of Post Office. 
Post Office, Bath. 

_BeELrast.—July 1.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses in 
Cliftonville. Mr. G, W. Ferguson, Architect, Lombard Street 
Chambers, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN. — June 22.—For Building Office for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. 


Baptist 


Schoolroom, &c. 
Architects, 


14 New Street, 


The 
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BERWICK.—June 23.—For Construction of Store Reservoir 
Pipe Laying, &c. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., Edinburgh. 

BRADFORD —June 24.—For Building Stables, &c., and En 
largement of Brown Royd Brewery. Messrs. Milnes & Fra nce 
Architects, Bradford. ‘ 

BRISTOL.—June 21.—For Building Two Town Rooms, 
Clifton College. Mr. C, F. Hansom, Architect, 20 Richmond 
Terrace, Clifton. 

BURSLEM.—June 19.—For Erection of Range of Buildings, 
Hill Works. Mr. G. L. Jones, Architect, Waterloo Road, 
Burslem. 

CANNOCK.—June 22.—For Extension of Male Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. J. R. Veall, Architect, 84 Darlington Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

CARDIFF.—June 22.—For Building Unitarian 
Tredegarville. Mr. E. H. Bruton, Architect, Cardiff. 

CARNARVON.—For Additions, &c., to No. 5 Church Street. 
Mr. A. Ingleton, Architect, 50 Bangor Street, Carnarvon. 

COVENTRY.—June 23.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Spor Street Schools. Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 
22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

DONCASTER.—June 19.—For Building Shop, Cottages, 
Stables, &c. Messrs. Parry & Walker, Architects, Doncaster. 

DUBLIN.—July 5.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. 
R. W. Walsh, C.E., 7 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

ELGIN WATER WorKS.—June 28.—For Supplying 8-inch 
Cast lron Pipes (6,700 yards), Valves, two Connections, 7-inch 
Fire Clay Pipes (620 yards), and Building Concrete Cistern, 
Valve Chambers, &c. Mr. William Taylor, Engineer to the 
Police Commissioners, Elgin. 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY.—June 26.—For Building 
Chapel to Scaitcliffe House. Mr. W. Lee, Bramley, Guild- 
ford. 

FOLKESTONE.—June 21.—For Building Public Library and 
Museum. Mr. B. Binyon, Architect, Prince’s Street Chambers, 
Ipswich. 

GATESHEAD, — June 19.— For Extensive Additions to 
Drapery Establishment. Messrs. Thompson & Dunn, Archi- 
tects, 5 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GOoLrE.—June 19.—For Building Two Semi-detached Villa 


Church, 


GREETLAND.—June 24.—For Engine House and Wheel 
Race. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX. — June 23.— For Building Finishing Shed, 
Trafalgar Works. Mr. H. Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 


_ HANLEY.—June 22.—For Works at Town Hall and Free 
Library, Wood-block and other Flooring, Hot-water Apparatus, 
Iron and Concrete Fireproofing, &c. Mr. J. Lobley, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hanley. 

HARPURHEY.—June 30.—For Rebuilding Christ Church 
School. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, Blackburn. 

HOLLINGBOURNE.—June 23.—For Building Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases. Mr. Hubert Bensted, Architect, 86 Week 
Street, Maidstone. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—June 18.—For Altering Building and 
Adding Wing to Thornton Lodge. Mr. E. Hughes, Architect, 
Lord Street, Huddersfield. 

KNUTSFORD.—June 21.—For Building Grammar School. 
Mr. G. T. Redmayne, Architect, 88 King Street, Manchester. 

LAUNCESTON.—June 22.—For Restoration of Egloskerry 
Church. Mr. O. B. Peter, Architect, Northernhaye, Laun- 
ceston. 

LEEDS.—For Enlargement of Burley Church. Messrs. 
Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial Buildings, Bond Street, 
Leeds. 

LIMERICK.—June 21.—For Drainage Works. Mr. W. 
Barrington, jun., C.E., Clare Chambers, Io George Street, 
Limerick. 

LITTLE MISSENDEN.—June 23.—For Erection of School 
Buildings. Mr. Charles Carter, Architect, West Street, Great 
Marlow. : 

LLANWDDYN.—July 2.—For Building Church and Vicarage. 
Mr. F. U. Holme, Architect, 8 Westminster Chambers, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 

LONDON.—June 22.—For Erection of Mortuary Buildings. 
The Surveyor, Vestry of St. Luke’s, City Road. — ‘ 

MANCHESTER.—June 21.—For Parachute Water Columns 
(forty). Mr.W. B. Wright, Victoria Station, Manchester. 

MELROSE.—June 23.—For Additions, &c., to Police Station. 


Residences. 
GREAT 

Chapels. 

Blackburn. 


Mr. H. B. Thorpe, Architect, Goole. 
HARWoopD.—June 21.—For Building 
Mr. A. Simpson, Architect, Richmond Chambers, 


Cemetery 


Road. 


. Mr. J. C. Walker, Architect, 2 N.E. Circus Place, Edinburgh. 
MILE END.—June 21.—For Repairs to Vestry Hall. 
J. M. Knight, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile End 


Mr. 


R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 
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Barnstaple . - < . 
Belfast and 10 miles round ° ° 
Bournemouth and 10 milesround . 
Brighton and 8 miles round - ' 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dub'in od 20 miles round ‘ e 
D iadee and &¢ miles round 4 
Edinburgh . 5 ° a 
Dxeter and 20 miles round ; 
Giasgow and 30 miles round 
Gougester and Cheltenhyrn 


> + Hancock, Pilton Street. 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Oo., Kensington Street, 


Brock & Brnce, Albert Road, St Phillip’s. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King street. 
. Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


W. R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Strect 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


FOR 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsare invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the listas soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 
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SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 
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Hastings . 4 ‘ ° » Taylor Bros., Builders, 

Hereford and 5 miles round 5 . C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 

lifracombe . : . . . W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

Leeds and 5 milesround . . - John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street, 

Liverpol . . + «+ « «+ Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 


Ludlow and Leominster . 


Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round 
Sonthampton and 7 miles round 


Newton Abbott aud 10 miles round 


Snnderiand and 10 miles round . 
Torquay ana 5 miles round . 


Miles Street. 
J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
Parker Bros., Courtnay Street, 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co,, St. Mary Saw Mille, Sout!:au: pron 


C. W. Watson, Unien Street, 
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MORLEY.—June 21.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr.T.A. 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


NAVAN, Co. MEATH.—June 23.—For Converting Bridewell 
into Constabulary Barracks. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


NETHERWITTON.—June 24.—For Alterations to Nave of 
Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., The College, 
Durham. 

NEW BROMPTON.—June 19.—For Building Chapel. Messrs. 
Margetts & Son, Architects, Medway Priory, New Road, 
Chatham. 

NEWTON HEATH.—July 1.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E., 10 Marsden Street, Manchester. 

NorTH DUBLIN UNION.—June 23.—For Building Three 
Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. P. F. Leonard, Architect, 34 Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Erection of Public Reading Room. 
Mr. E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton. 

OKEHAMPTON.—For Supply and Erection of Two Purifiers, 


6 feet by 5 feet. The Secretary to the Gas Company, Oke- 
hampton. 


PEMBROKE.—For Building Coastguard Houses at Angle. | 


The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven 
Street, W.C. 


RUMWORTH.—June 21.—For Additions, &c., to Fever Hos- 
, pital. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bolton. 
SLAITHWAITE.—June 28.—For Building Mill, Engine and 


Boiler Houses, Chimney, Warehouse, &c. Mr. T. Varley, 
Secretary, Slaithwaite Spinning Company. 


ST. BEES.—June 22.—For Additions to School and Hostel. | 


Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 
STOCKPORT.—For Building Detached House, 

Mersey. Mr. J. Albiston, 92 Heaton Lane, Stockport 
THORNTON HEATH.— June 26.—For Building Police 

Station. The Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


TODMORDEN.—June 21.—For Building Pair of Semi- 


Heaton 


detached Villas, Harley Wood. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Architect, | 


Bridge Street, Todmorden. 
WEsT HAMPSTEAD.—For Building Eleven Houses. 
H. Cheston, Architect, 1 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


WEsT HARTLEPOOL.—June23.—For Building Public Offices. 
Mr. J. W. Brown, Town Surveyor, West Hartlepool. 


Mr. 


WHERWELL.—June {24.—For Building Chapel. 
Smith, Lanark House, East Street, Andover. 

WHITEHAVEN.—June 21.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Mr. J. N. Dickinson, Corkickle, Whitehaven. 

WIMBLEDON.—June 22.—For Ten-Stall Stable with Shed, 


Loft, &c. Mr. W. H. Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Broadway, Wimbledon. 


Reva ae 


TENDERS. 


BEXHILIE. 
For Erection of Two Covered Seats on the Marina and Twelve 


Uncovered. Mr. JosSeEpH B. WALL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Walbrook, London, E.C. 


J. W. WEBB, Bexhill (accepted) BR Lok eako 
For Bar Fittings to the Devonshire Hotel, for the Proprietor. 


Mr. JOSEPH B. WALL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Walbrook, 
London, E.C. 


Cabinet Work. 


J. Higgs ‘ : , ; ; : PR a Tepes: 

W. THOMPSON, Clerkenwell (accepted) I 5CehO'aO 
Pewterer’s Work. 

F, J. RUSE, Bermondsey (accefted ) 40 10) 0 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

For Additions to The Odserver Printing Works. Mr. H. E. 
HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 

Stroud . 2f,357,O 9 
Walden : : <6 oOo TO 
Jenkins & Son . : : : 279,50 10 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepted) . 369.0: 5O 


For Gardener’s Lodge, Church Road. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 


M.S.A., Architect. 


George & Harding « £3004. 0, BO 
Jones . é : gue (ey © 
MILLER (accepted ) BIskFO BO 


| For Additions to Nos. 15 and 16 Arcade, for Messrs. William- 


son & SON. 
Hoare & Sons 
McWilliam & Son 4 
JENKINS & SON (accefied) . 


Mr. H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. 
; : : : ; “4 820=' OFf0 
pe Ged hs, 
720910 0 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


ever 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS 


other description 


FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LUMBY, SON, «x WoonD, 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 


COMPLETE 


GBT Ss So 2H 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO., 


p> Are IN ee ea, 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. 


Catalogues forwarded free of charge. 


All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid, 


Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers, 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, §.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY'S INN livay, 


in Silver ’, Brass, and Iron. 
LONDON, W.C. pe Silver, Copper, Bras | 


ae 


| Designers and Manufacturers 


| of all kinds of ART WORK 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 


SPECIALITE : 


DGOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Purposes, 
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DEVIZES—continued. 


BRISTOL. 


For Restoration of, and Additions to, House at Hallen, for 
Messrs. J. W. TREW & Sons, Archi- 
Quantities by Mr. Wm. L. 


Mri We Case. 

tects, Broad Street, Bristol. 

Bernard. 

First Scheme. 

J. Veals, Bristol . ; : 2 é 
J. Wilkins, Bristol : ; : : 
E. Love, Bristol . P : ; ; 
H. W. Harris, Westbury . : 3 
J. James, Bristol . : : : : 
D. Morris, Bristol 2 : 2 : 
T. Thomas, Bristol . : ‘ : 


Second Scheme. 


(Quantities not supplied.) 


D. Morris, Bristol : ; ‘ ; 
T. Thomas, Bristol . ‘ ‘ ; 
J. Wilkins, Bristol 3 : : ; 
E. Love, Bristol . ; 3 - : 
J. Hill, Westbury. 4 

J. JAMES, Bristol (accepted) 


BURY 


St. Edmunds. 
2 Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 


JOHN MACKAY, Westminster (accefied ) 


CHURCH GRESLEY. 
For Building Classrooms, &c., adjoining 
Church Gresley. Mr. J. W. ROWLEY, Architect. 


A. Bradbury, Newhall . ‘ ° : 
F. Knifton, Church Gresley. : 


S. H. S. Cooper, Coppinside, Swadlincote : ‘ 


J. Nixon, Church Gresley . : ‘ 
T. Boss, Church Gresley (accepted) . 


DEVIZES. 


For Additions to Calstone Wellington Rectory, Wilts, for 
Messrs. WEAVER & ADYE, Archi- 


tects, Devizes and Bradford-on-Avon. 


Rev. G. R. Hadow. 


W. E. Chivers, Devizes ; : : 
W. WEBbB, Bromham (accepted) . : 


ST. HDMUNDS. 


For Execution of Sewerage Works, Erection of Buildings, 
Construction of Reservoir, Filter Beds, Culvert, &c., Bury 
Mr. W. T. E. FOSBERY, C.E., Engineer, 


For Alterations to Pumping Machinery at Pumping Station, for 
the Devizes Urban Sanitary Authority. 
S. Batchelor, Luton 


i £32550.) 


Spencer & Co., Melksham . ‘ : ‘ one, 205.0 a. 
Day & ENGLISH, Bath (accepted) . . ebb eH NBEO Font) 
oie Seuss mes FARNINGHAM. 
. - 979 © O| For Rebuilding Farmhouse near Farningham, Kent. Mr. ST. 
: - 885 14 0 PIERRE HARRIS, I Basinghall Street, E.C., Architect, in 
yah geet On .0 conjunction with Mr. WM. HODSOLL. 
tata ph ERS, Nightingale, Gravesend . . . . . £2,698) "ono 
BOR a IGE NERS, F. Cooper, Beckenham . 9. «+s ‘ 2ppgumeme 
- .+ 750 9 9} -Durtnell, Brasted (400 Zatz) \- .) “0 2 1) eos 
T. Crossley, Bromley j : ? A BOOS ie has Ke, 
W. & F. Croaker, Great Dover Street . «| 2,GF8ACOn 0 
: LOlOG. O F. Wood, Chislehurst ‘ 3 : * «ROOTING HGL. 
: Anos 67a. xO D. Payne, Bromley . é : ‘ E « (£004 O40 
: .. SAE OG SOMERFORD & SON, Clapham (accepted) . - 1,740 0 0 
; VI Hig'tt Yo Everist & Marchant, Farningham (declined). 
: = 39977 97 0 FLEETWOOD. 
; . 392 0 O| For Enlargement of Schools, West Street, Fleetwood. Mr. 
C. P. SHAw, Architect, St. Peter’s Place, Fleetwood. 
J. Jackson, Fleetwood . a ‘ ‘ «£22621 OF O 
J. Bury, Fleetwood . . . : F « 45,984):12 56 
T. Whitaker, Fleetwood . ‘ ; : . 1,800) Ae 
R. Jones, Fleetwood . ‘ ; P : +: lp SOBypcOe SO 
T. RILEY, Fleetwood (accepted ) ; = »vrls§3% 10}0 
nL LZOL2 30) sO Architect’s estimate . : : ; ; +. dOG2 Ow O 
et ¢ 
‘ For Altering Working Men’s Reading-room, Frizington. 
Methodist Chapel, | 7, Kelly & G. Corkhill, Pecan Ms 
W. BARWISE, Frizington (accepted) _. ; » Te Te G 
- +£218 0 0 J. Chople & Son, Cleator (less plumbing) . . 64 0 oO 
Alt 126 2 y IVYBRIDGE. 
. 183 12 6 For Boundary Walls, Roads, Paths, Drainage, &c., at Ivybridge 
: . 188 0 0 Cemetery. 
. £634 17 10 


E. H. Crispin, Ivybridge. : : ; 
Sincock & Blight, Ivybridge : ° : : 
G. B. ANDREW, Ivybridge (accepted) . ° : 


OLE One, 
598 Oo oO 


: LIVI 
196 15 oO 


G. Moore, Trowbridge. : - , , » £ odes pa lo price list. 
ae as OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout, 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
AND London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Wm. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BALION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S, Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. S. PHILLIPS. 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c, 

General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 


1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS aud LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WELL-SEASONED DiawinG Papers, 
mmounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematica 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional discount. 


ge Legal and Commercial Stationery, 


COMPETITION WORK. 


High-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
A first-rate and artistic draughtsman, twenty 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied prac- 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. 


ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
Engravings on Wood, Lithographs, &c., 


At Prices lower than those charged elsewhere. 


TO INVENTORS CAN BE OFFERED ADVANTAGES OF 
COMPETENT ASSISTANCE IN WORKING OUT THEIR 
IDEAS PRACTICALLY, INCLUDING MODEL MAKING. 


All werk executed promptly and in strict confidence. 


L. GEORGE & CO., 


Mansion House Chambers,11 Queen Victoria St.,E.C. 


Also solicit the command of CIVIL and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, PATENTEES, 
&e., for the preparation of 


DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


Special attention given to Printing of TRADE CIRCULARS, 
PRICE LISTS, CARDS, ETC. ESTIMATES FREE, 


THE WHITLAND ABBEY SLATE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
29 EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, SWANSEA. 


TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


i ere above Company having acquired the 

ORIGINAL WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES and opened them out on a large scale, are now 
prepared to supply any quantity of the very first quality, having 
a large stock on hand of all sizes. These slates were used by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, F.S.A., &c., and many other eminent 
architects, on t' eir best buildings. The colour of these slates ia 
not affected by Lundon smoke. or weather. Price lists, samples, 
and all information will be sent on application to the Sccretary 
at the above address. 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d¢. or 215. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 

TESTIMONIALS, 
““9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &., 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WuIrR, F.R.1.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885, 

“DEAR Sin,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

« R. S. LANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Ksq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

*DraR Sin,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo] 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is tha most 
92onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the neat cuncucted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schcols and buildings by a supply of freshly warme 
external air.’' 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 


London.— Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Seprimus Habrun SHira, | ipper Glmoe 
> Place, Edinburgh, ae i 
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Or 


GRAYS. 


For Erecting and Completing Hotel and Shop at Grays, Essex, 


for Messrs. Seabrooke & Sons. Mr. 
tects 
Hunt. ‘ 
Downs : 
Conder 
Green ‘ ‘ 
Falkner . ‘ 
Morter : 
Lawrance . : " ; : 
Wood : ; : : 2 : 
Kirk & Randall ‘ : ; : 
Howell & Sons . ; ; : A 
Jonas Hill. : , : 
Hiliote ca. Go... a ; : 


KETTERING. 


For Building Three Shops and Dwelling-houses, &c., 
Mr. CHARLES SAUNDERS, Architect, 


Street, Kettering. 
George Street, Kettering. 
W. Claridge, Banbury 
H. F. Henson, Kettering . 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . 
W. J. Payne, Kettering 
Ed. Barlow, Kettering. : 


LISKEARD. 
For Building Store, Liskeard. Mr. T. H 
Liskeard. 
J. Godfrey, Liskeard : . 
W. Martin & N. Oliver, St. Blazey 
E. Dingle, Liskeard . ; ‘ 
S. Trehane, Liskeard . : : 
T. C. Hicks, Liskeard (accepted ) 
Iron joists, cast-iron columns, and 


LLANAFAN FAWR. 


For Restoring Parish Church, Llanafan Fawr. 


W. WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
ties by the Architect. 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . : 
R. Price, Shrewsbury 
J. Williams, Knighton : . 
F. Davies, Shrewsbury . ‘ 
Ed. Davies & Son, Newtown . ; 
A. Meredith, Newbridge-on-Wye 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream. 
SpraGcur’s TaBes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


F. J. STURDY, Archi- 
the Engineer. 


, LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
For Construction of Works of Sewerage, Llandrindod Wells. 
Mr. STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, Engineer. 


Quantities by 


: L912 0.0 Henry Welsh, Hereford - £945 +O 0 
: aes,032) .O 0 William Jenkins, Pontypridd ic eke i le 
: ; 055410 O Henry Hilton & Son, Swansea 869 0 O 
: 8,389 0 o| J. Heighway, Llandrindod . 854 9 O 
‘ .3755..0 0 B. Lewis, Swansea 848 0 0 
: 8,287 0 o| J. Williams, Knighton . 736 0 0 
ono Oo. 0 J. Phoenix, Wrexham (2 CO 
,100 0 O Davies & Bethell 698 0 oO 
7,880 0 oO Richard Davies, Ludlow 688 90 oO 
7,842 0 O Hughes & Son, Dudley : t c 668 0 0 
7,660 0 Oo J. FEREDAY, Wednesbury (accepted ) . 647.0 O 

7379 9 O 

LIVERPOOL. 
Gold 


Local Board (Contract 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 


For the Completion of Greenleaf Street, for the Toxteth Park 


No. 10), Mr. JOHN PRICE, 


Quantities supplied by the 


. £2,855 0 0 Engineer. 
- 2,220 0 O Hayes & Son, Bolton . » £2500 Gane 
2120-0 0 McCabe & Co., Liverpool BM ORT a) Ke 
2,047 0 9 Charles Burt, Toxteth Park 222 .Oe O 
2,040 0 O L. Marr, Toxteth Park 1Q6 0578.0 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool . 187 9 8 
f ANDREW, Surveyor, W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool : 183 16k 
Walkden & Co, Bootle ; Fey (3) 6. 
a LAOS 10. 0 R. Lomax, Eccles (accepted ) 17 On Las 
P Also Engineer’s estimate 5 : 5 : 4 Ge) @ eC 
° 493 9 ©)| For the Completion of Longfellow Street, for the Toxteth 
3452 9. 0 Local Board (Contract No. 12) Mr. JOHN PRICE, 
eB es eh Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. Quantities supplied by the 


granite provided. 


Engineer. 

Charles Burt, Toxteth Park . £286 0 oO 
Mr. STEPHEN Hayes & Son, Bolton . Te 2OAgs Gr O 
, Rhayader. Quanti- McCabe & Co., Liverpool 275. Lae A 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool Zit sp tO 
ef1,850 50. 0 L. Marr, Toxteth Park 229 14 4 
- 1.50 aCe. W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool 227 the 
: fe leche. O R. LoMAX, Eccles (accepted) py Peo Wh ON. 
: « 11,6765 0" 6 Walkden & Co., Bootle* 198 0 O 
: . LOL7 Oso Engineer’s estimate : : : : pe gietobsy Ka 

2). 11464400) 0 * Withdrawn owing to error. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, Box G2ooRR 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


|BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


SOSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSHS SH SSSSSHSSHOSOOSOVOOSD 


SIMPLEX EAP 


SOSSOOS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx x** SKYLIGHTS & 
: Y HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required. 
No Zinc, |RON, oR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PRA PP PP LS PLL LLL LSLD LAS LLL 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


J. W. CALDICOTT, 
MANUFACTURER OF INDIA 


RUBBER STAMPS, 


WALSALL. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 
Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and Cheapness. Also Cast- 


ings of all Deseriptions,_GuY & STKYENS, Ceres Ironworks, 


ngston-on-Thames, 


GROVER & Co. (¥imited), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* *& * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POC eee OSCE CECE SESS OSS HO SSSOSOSSOOOOSE 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MuscorT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 


reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr, MUSCOTT, ("eittaneabbe Greenies Qrarzie 


% POST 
F 


I. SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


; Quarries every descrip- 
ows Paps tion of Bath Stone, 
& 4- and is Sole Proprietor of 


the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


DOORS. 


> 


TRADE MARK. 


ILRO 


Tl iF TI 
| U| ARCHITECTS, [1] qf 
u os BUILDERS, ai 
Hi AND i 
ee OTHERS. J H 


An extraordinary number of Iron Doors 
for Strong-Rooms, Party Walls, or 
such to divide Warehouses. 


Quite perfect, and in every respect equal to new, at one- 
third the price. 


GRIFFITHS & SON, 


43 Cannon Street, E.C, (only address). 
ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIG FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LIVERPOOL—continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Completion of Cullen Street, for the Toxteth Park Local | For Improvement Works, Hatchard Road, for the Vestry of 

Board (Contract No. 11). Mr. JOHN Prick, Assoc.M.Inst. St. Mary, Islington. 

C.E., Engineer. Quantities see by the Engineer. CaBrazier as 4 ; : ; A A £619 9 IO 
McCabe & vert , Liverpool : 3 : £232 - 2 G. Bell. : : 5 ; . : : 440 0 O 
Charles Burt, Toxteth Park. ; 5 ‘ 220 fo) C. Killingback ; 5 : F 2 «esha tO 
Hayes & Son, Bolton . : ; : 5 ~ 64205 ~ 4 C. Irons : - ; 3 , : : - “Ai saa 1 
L. Marr, Toxteth Park ; 3 : : LORS <5 KE. Heard: «+. . FIO 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool . ‘ 5 ‘ > MS6PL6. 3 P. Aspinall & Son Bi Loe? aS 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool . : ; ‘ SZ Ty 9 C. Taylor Ao EERO 
R. Lomax, Eccles : : ‘ , : si AL, wT Wall Bros. ; : Rae phan are 
WALKDEN & Co., Bootle ee : ; At BROT 10 A. Walker ; : : , : Prec Wye Ps) 
Engineer’s estimate. ; 19816 7'0 J. MOWLEM & Co. (accepted) é e ees (2 eo 

For Sanitary Work, Toxteth Park, for ihe iam year, com- Surveyor’s estimate. 420 GEE 
mencing July 1, 1886, for the Toxteth Local Board. For Extensions and Alterations to Hall of the Hackney 
Isaac Garnett, Toxteth Park ; £5680 0°90 Workmen’s Club and Institute, Haggerston Road. Mr. H. 
For Teamwork on Roads, for the Toxteth Local Board. BRADLEY, Architect. 
Joseph Dyson, Liverpool, one-horse team, 75. per day ; Hardimann & W atts, Peckham eae sae oO 
two-horse team, 135. per day. W. S. Whicher, Hackney a Re . 15h 0 <0 
For 1,000 Tons of Macadam, broken to a 2}-inch ring gauge, for H. Dilloway, Kingsland Road . ‘ : Meee (onare 
the Toxteth Local Board. J. & T. Collins, Hackney .. i bute. 
Liverpool Select Vestry, 8s. per ton, hand-broken. J. McLean, Pentonville ‘ : 14 ET47L GO 
For 600 Tons of Macadam, broken to a 13-inch ring gauge, for Steel Bros., Dalston . 143° 10' © 
the Toxteth Local Board. BUILDING TRADES SOCIETY, Hackney (accepted) 140 10 O 
The Welsh Granite Company, Eifl, 9s. per ton, hand-broken, Ede & Sons, Islington. ‘ , 135 .a@ 0 
at the Docks, Liverpool. H. S. Stephens, Shepperton Road » PIOAeco 
For Stone Chippings, to pass 1-inch meshed riddle, for the A Saunders, East Dulwich. ; 2 ei AEE ck One 
Toxteth Local Board. Surveyor's estimate. 145 10 oO 
The Welsh Granite Company, Eifl, 7s. per ton, at the For Erection of Billiard-room Addition ‘at the Brockley 
Docks, Liverpool. Constitutional Club, for the Committee. Mr. JOSEPH 
B. WALL, F.R.I.B. xe Architect, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
SONDON. Thomas Sayers : ; s . £270 Oo Oo 
For Granite Carriageways and York Stone Footways, &c., at S. Schofield . 265 0 Oo 

New Line of Thoroughfare, Southwark Bridge Road to T.Dydeene- ; 260 0 0 

Great Dover Street, Borough. Jerrard : | 224 eye 
Williams, Son & Wallington : : : 3,10, 100. 40; 6 G. H. Webb. . ‘ , . . 208 OO 
Charles Wall . : é j nop 32387eeOt <0 Best . } . 5 i ; ; J 35g G®@'b.- 
J. W. & J. Neave 2: 13339 15 0] >Hi, Holloway.) only Ate 199 0 oO 
W. T. Chadwick : oN RO2O2 GF 4 eaebr i Bros. ; : 189 I2 oO 
W. Webster : : , - : cre, T3;0004 Of 0 | pee ee : : 

4 
ge cee iat lop ee eae 3 CO] THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED) CORSHAM. 
J. Mowlem & Co. . 3 ; + Anesoing ©}, BA Te Summer Dried Corsham, Ralcog on 
HINDLE & NorwicH (accepted) : g . 10,849 0 o| STONE, Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | pplication. 
Richard Mayo - + ee ee 10,394. 0 CO! LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 
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SPECIALITE 


INGRAIN. 


SSSTCHSCSCSCHSHSSOOCSEOSD 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Messrs. SANDERSON & SONS have been 
awarded for their Wall Decorations the only 
Gold Medal at the New Orleans Interna- 
tional Exhibition. This Medal may be con- 
sidered the highest ever awarded to a paper 


TRADE MARK. 


Sole Importers of the 


NEW 
IVORY DECORATIONS. 


stainer, as it was not obtained, as usual, in 
competition with other English firms only, 
but with the whole world—English, French, 
German, and American firms being all in 
one class. 


Warehousé - Manufactory 
52 BERNERS S* W.L+-O N D O NLrreestanincwors 


—eEi 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON — continued. 

For Painting the Vestry’s Wharves and Three Houses in Lot’s | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No. 49 Wilson Street, Fins- 
Road, Chelsea. Mr. G. R. STRACHAN, Surveyor to the bury, for the Royal Maternity Charity, under the Superin- 
Vestry. tendence of Messrs. WILLIAM REDDALL & SON, the 

N. Feltham, Chelsea . , : : : - £202 14 0 Architects and Surveyors to the Charity. 

Leggatt & Sons, Chelsea. 5 : : 179 I0 O Heath . . , : . . . . . £980 0 0 
Disene Giclee eel, mck une ber weevidgSc1oito lo Moreland 25» waweuny.iP led) wae Se 
MichiicwearerGnelsea dssaree ehlai So nalsit7ae0 Of lg Hees. wpe cok pe elecedam pe O2ess QUEe 
Newmar ade. Chelsea. = - cpesdawil apis0 (0 o1| Woodward 2,07 a 8 eg ws GOO OT? 
Stanley, Chelsea . , ; ; ; “ Sais GC. 3 Pritchard. : . . . . . 877, 0 0 
Griffiths & Co., Chelsea. : ‘ : = Silay el Te Killby & Gay ford. : . . . . . 820 0 0 
Cranstone, Chelsea. : ; p 4 . 140 0 O| For Drainage Work at Cemetery, Finchley, for the Burial 
Fox, Chelsea . . . . : aIGge,2 0 Board of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. A. M. Lewis, Sur- 
Wilkins & Kent, Chelsea . . : 2 #L2800' 0 veyor. 

Cowley & Drake, Willesden Green A . Se: ae ame) G. Bell, Tottenham. , é 2 » £520 rome) 
Lewsey, Notting Hill. . . ~. « « 115 9 0} J. Capper, Stoke Newington te nee R190 .p 
Clissold, Ealing... wave . wr veel 5. (OIE0 J. Rendle, Walthamstow .. : Mig wltc, 6 sorts ie °) 
Earsdon, Hammersmith . ‘ ‘ : aviet4 3070 H. Turner, London . : ; : ; a 37240 ae 
Bendon, Hammersmith if ‘ A 2 PEnlO7Z 10850 G. Osenten, Erith A : fs 3 ; e301 See 
Dudley, New Southgate. : ; : nM TO7FWIO .0 Hi; Standen, Harlesden : : - . 7 200) eS 
Tae Cher bee ee aceberoeree, © 1 © o7tz0 fo)!" A. Lc CAriey; London (accepted) |). = phe ego 

ANG, Pimlico (accepted) . ; : : Ney ie for re MANCHESTER. 


For Painting and Cleansing the Kensal Town Offices for the For High Altar, Church of the Holy Name, Oxford Road, 


; 7 Manchester, for the Very Rev. Joseph Jackson, Sale Mr. 
Pe etteie. ye . = Sas ims ecegie A JOSEPH STANISLAUS HansoM, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Hay eet houme Part: ; ‘ ; ; MEIGS LOL O 110 Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington. 
Lewsey Notting Hill . j i oe aN ak Naame R. L. BOULTON, Cheltenham (accepted) ; Se Youe: O rc 
Riaithelsea : ; (PF S8- 160% For Tabernacle Safe and Door. 
Griffiths & Cor Chelsea : i 3 E NEGA onto HARDMAN, POWELL & Co., Birmingham 
Riley, Notting + ee 3 ; : : : 2m (accepted) : eer p ; : eee 
Dudley, New Southgate. . : : : on OO : 
Withers Eeiene Chelsea's SO one Bs 10 o | For Improvement Works, Morley. 
Denaecr son, Kensal Town. ss ene i erullZ3 TO =O J. Duckett, Bradford : i> eRe ee 
Cowley & Drake, Willesden Green. ; amb5t 0 1.0 Executors of T. Kendal, Shipley 4 - Sp ee 
Bendon, Hammersmith ¥ ; : 580%. 6 T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield 3 : ‘4 7) LOO lmacenO 
McKenzie & Letts, Queen’s Park . . « 5715 0 J.&J. Sugden, Morley . . «= +1022 § TO 
Garston, Hammersmith . . . «. « 5214 0 ee Walker, Wortley.» «ee enh oie a 368 m E 
: ; 3 F 
CLISsOLD, ae ae ena ; . ip sARs1e) © G. WILSON & Co., Leeds (accepted ) : ./ oe ogbtis 11 
For Repairs to House, Love Lane, Camberwell, for Mr. Haden, PORTSOY. 

Mr. JOSEPH B. WALL, A.R. LB. a Architect, Walbrook, For Cleaning the East Harbour of Sand and Débris, including 

London, E.C. | Erection of Coffer Dam, for the Portsoy Harbour Com- 
F. Head . : ‘ : (7,129" 0 0 pany. 
J. BUTLER, Fulham (accepted) ; : : Hehe jsuab 0 MC) W. GRAY, Portsoy (accepted) : : TLATy 1000 


PRIMROSEC° tl Al pS Me PATENT bh TV IN f on PAINT, 
SHEFFIELD. ROOF ULF pone 


IN EXTENSIVE USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, &¢ 
NO OTHER CLAZ/NG CAN BE WARRANTED (NDESTRUCTIBLE. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL,DONCASTER 1882.3. 
, . THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PROVISIONALLY PROTECTED. Avoids all epnghlne: 


FIRTH S 
7 - Tmproved Disconnecting Trap, 


FOR FALL PIPES, &c. 


- COMPACT, EFFICIENT, AND DURABLE. 
EASILY CLEANED OUT. 
VENTILATES ALL FALL PIPES. 
ORNAMENTAL APPEARANCE ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 


FOR PARTICULARS ARETY .2lO PLAN. 
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ORPINGTON. 


For the Erection of Twenty Workmen’ 
ington, Kent, exclusive of Boundary Walls and Fences. 


s Dwellings at Orp- 


SWANSEA. 


For Rubble Masonry Boundary Walls, and Dwarf Walls for 
Iron Railing, with Entrances, &c., St. Helen’s Fields, 


Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. Swansea. 
Somerford & Son, Clapham : £4 990 0 O Hilton & Sons, Swansea . £600 0 oO 
F. Wood, Chislehurst 4,540 0 O H. Billings, Swansea 550 0 oO 
Taylor & Son, Bromley . A A000 T. WATKINS & JENKINS, Swansea (accepted) 540 0 oO 
W. & F. Croaker, Great Dover Street 3,880 o o For Supplying and Fixing Iron Railing, Gates, and Entrances, 
T. KNIGHT, Sidcup (accepted) . 355772. 20 a eek. Fields, Swansea. LL 
SANDBORNE. ee aSee 39S t5 3 
For Building Bridge at Sandborne, near Minety, Wilts. Mr T. W. Williams, Swansea 380 0 4 
H. WEAVER, County Surveyor. Quantities supplied. M. Bevan, ae ach; 333 eae 
G. Andrews, Malmesbury : : £75 9 0} Hill & Smit Paiva shire S58 ee Ao 
H. WILKINS, Malmesbury (accepted ) : 69 I0 oO T. Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea . Rela 
J. & F. Lee Malmesbury 65 10 0 Thomas & Galon, Swansea 2605) 76 
; Sr ONpU oe ses H. HUGHES, Swansea (accepted) 264 0 6 
For Building Schools, for the peetmerse as School Board. TIVERTON. 
Saber : -£1,750 © © For Alterations and Improvements to Chancel, St. Peter’s 
W. Wood. . : - 1,621 0 0, Church, Tiverton. Mr. J. PIERS St, AUBYN, ’ Architect. 
ee Spee : : 1358 F 5 | PHILIP PYLE, Townsend, Tiverton (accepted) . £280 5 6 
aines & Son : ‘ are: | 
Darke & Son : ; be h1gas9 40740 WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Piller. ny: shee 0 - 1,126 0 0 Foy Rebuilding Duke of York Inn, Wellingborough. Mr. 
Alp & Ventris eT A Pe EDWARD SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. 
Woodhams . . ; , a eee | Highest tender F } : Pyags oO 
ST. ALBANS. Lowest tender . P é ' 670 0 oO 
For Additions to Coal Store and Governor Room, for the St. MARRIOTT (accepied). 
Albans Gas Company. Mr. A. F. PHILLIPS, Engineer, 
Gasworks, St. Albans. WIDNES. 
J. Savage, St. Albans . - £230 Oo oO For Paving, &c., Widnes. 
G. Waterman, Watford 214.50) Witt Road. 
C. Miskin, St. Albans . 19350040 J. McCabe & Co. ‘ £465 0 oO 
J. & W. Savage, St. Albans A 1794-90 J. Lea, Ditton : YF AATO 6 
C. CHAMBERLAIN, St. Albans (accepted) 2 169 16 6 T. Sadler, Widnes , 440 0 O 
STANNINGLEY. | if: Heaton, St: Helens F S 406 Oo oO 
For Pointing Tower of St. Paul’s Church, serenely Sayce & Randle, Widnes 396 o Oo 
J. & W. Mann, Leeds . ‘£30 o o| ~=6R. LoMAx, Eccles (accepted) 364.0 0 
W. Parker, Oldham grr OO | Marsh Street, 
if Laycock, Stanningley Bet 04 0 J. McCabe & Co. ? “ ; 976 0 oO 
S. Laycock, Bradford LOmOMEO J. Lea, Ditton ‘ 9107 G40 
J. Blackburn, Nottingham 15s 9-40 T. Sadler, Widnes ; FORE PO -O 
W. Bowker, Huddersfield ; 12 10 0) J. Heaton, St. Helens . ‘ YEO Pol. 'O 
W. Carter, Bradford : 10 6 oO Sayce & Randle, Widnes , 720 16°™:0 
ay NORMINTON, Stanningley (accepted) $12 0 R. LOMAX, Eccles (accepted) , ‘ 640 0 oO 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


\ Prices quoted on Soritaten for Delivery at any Porto 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


ts’ 
BATH STONE, {Selected specially to suit Architects 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address—_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


ASPHALT E. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam SDs 
Works, 


{js COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & 60,, 
}:| ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Bi fie PATENT EMBOSSED 


FLOCKS, 


Dado Decorations, Embossed jot nega Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Bmplo 
ll ites ee A HIGH ‘Sitenr near 


FIFTEEN. ‘GOLD, "SILVER, "AND “BRONZE MEDALS, 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&¢c .on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


PKS 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 
Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Per and Wave Effects, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 

All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Galleries daily. Selections sent by post, on approval, to 

responsible persons. An inspection is invited. 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For all kinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, gaa 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &c. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz. Leuba: Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


T.ocal Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
Paving, Channelling, Pitching. &e. 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 


We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity tor Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
Windsor Castle. 


Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


A T ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 CookspuR STREET. 
Head Office,92 CHHAPSIDH. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN, 


ZANNN 
JOHN N. PEARCE 


DESIGNS AND KXECUTES 
FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC, 


STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


Monumental Brasses. 


——— 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :~— 


23, 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Designs and estimetes on application, 
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WOMBWELL. 
For Street Improvement Works. Mr. JOHN ROBINSON, Sur- 
veyor, Wombwell. 


Gas v. COAL.—Mr. Leoni has been instructed by the St. 
George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner, to fit up his gas and 
cooking apparatus to cook for 500 persons. Also by the City 


Robinson & Outram, Hull . £7,349 8 4. of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, E., 
D. Arundel, Swinton : . 4,100 17. 1 to fix his patent gas hot tables for the use of their wards. He 
W. Broadbent, Wombwell f 4,060 16 g_ has further received instructions from the Glasgow Poorhouse 
Kenington & Garth, Sheffield . 4,059 7 3. to fix there his patent disinfecting chamber for disinfecting 
J. C. T. Dobb, Rotherham 4,021 8 g_ bedding, clothes, &c., by gas. 
H. Burrows, Barnsley 3.876 13 10| THE Belgian Cockerill Company has definitely received the 
B. Rayner, Barnsley . . : . - 3,758 16 9 permission of the Russian Government to erect iron blast and 
A, &, R. JOHNSON, Wombwell, and C. GREEN, ' rolling works in Nicolaieff. A plot of land has been appro- 
Rotherham (accep/ed ) . . - 3,171 16 9  priated to the enterprise by the town, and twenty-eight high- 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue American Elevator Company, of 38 Old Jewry, Cheap- 
side, have just been awarded the contract for one of their 
standard hydraulic elevators, to be erected in the new building 


of residential flats, No. 200 Cromwell Road, Kensington, for 


Mr. Thomas Hussey. Mr. Hussey was one of the first in this 
country to adopt this system, and tested its efficiency in his 
Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore. This is the seventh 
elevator of this type adopted by him. 


THE Patent Grano Metallic Company did the arrival side of 
the Grand and Royal Stands at Epsom. 


AT the last meeting of the Tamworth Town Council the 
mayor, consequent on inquiries while visiting Liverpool, recom- 


mended that all previous resolutions as to the adoption of any | 
particular kind of stone should be rescinded, and that the 


patent Victoria stone should be obtained and used in the 
paving scheme. ‘This being proposed and seconded was 
adopted. 


AN award has been given in the arbitration recently held 
respecting the wages of the men employed at Messrs. Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co.’s Weardale quarries at Stanhope. The men 
claimed the return of a reduction of Id. per ton which was 
made in their wages in the latter months of last year. 
terms of the award it is directed that the basis of wages should 
be the same as prevailed in September last, subject to any 
reduction which would have been made by the sliding scale. 
This practically restores the wages to the same level as before 
the reduction was made. 


APPLY 


By the 


WALTER JONES, | 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, | 
GALVANISED SHEETED DOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND | 
HEAVY FORGINGS, | 


FOR PRICES. 


R. HOWARD, 


| Parliament. 


blast furnaces are to be erected. Only Russian ore is to be 
used, 


A SUBMARINE TUBE TUNNEL. 


A PLAN is proposed by which communication will be kept open 
all the year round between Prince Edward’s Island, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and the mainland of Canada, as was stipulated 
when the island entered the Confederation of the Canadian 
Dominion, but never yet accomplished. It is now proposed to 
construct a tunnel tube resting on the bed of Northumberland 
Straits. The plans which have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the island have been under the consideration of a 
committee of engineers, submitted to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and the scheme is to be brought before the Canadian 
Four lines have been surveyed across the straits, 
and a plane or plateau has been found on which the tunnel tube 
can be successfully laid. It is proposed to build on each side 
of the straits piers inside of the “ bordice” through which the 
tube is to be driven for some 2,800 feet, the total length of the 
huge pipe or tunnel being 6} miles, or about 5} nautical miles 
between the piers. The bottom of the straits shows a very 
good road bed, the depth of water varying from 36 feet on the 
island side to about 80 feet in the middle of the straits, and 
thence ashore on the New Brunswick side to 10} feet. The 
tunnel is to be 18 feet in diameter, and to be constructed of 
heavy sections of chilled white cast iron, 4 inches thick or more, 
according to depth. Mr. H. H. Hall, of the Submarine Tunnel 
and Tube Company, of New York, is the patentee of the pro- 
cess of casting the tubes, as well as of the chilled white metal 
used. It is estimated that, at the present market price, the 
cost of the iron for the tunnel would be about 17/. per linear 


Horticultural Works, 
% DONCASTER. > 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS erected, with hot-water apparatus 
complete, in any part of the Kingdom, by experienced workmen. All the 
newest improvements in machinery for ventilation. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded by the Society of Architects at the Archi- 
tectural and Building Trades Exhibition, Sheffield, February 1886. 


Also PRIZE MEDAL and CERTIFICATE, the highest and onlv 
award for excellency of Horticultural Buildings and Machinery for Venti- 
Jation, at the International Architectural Trades Exhibition, London, 
April 1886, 
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foot, making the total estimated cost of the work close upon 
1,000,000/, The metal is stated to be non-corrosive in sea- 
water, as shown by its exposure for twelve years in the harbour 
of Sydney. The sections are bolted together by inside flanges, 
making a water-tight rust joint with a smooth exterior. A 
connection with the surface could be maintained by a vertical 
shaft if desired; but as a railway could be laid through the 
tunnel as fast as it is built, all the material used could enter 
that way, a supply of fresh air be obtained, and communication 
maintained with the shore. Where the depth of water will 
allow of the obstruction to the channel, the tunnel is to be laid 
on the natural bottom of the straits; otherwise a channel is to 
be dredged, in which the tube is to be sunk. 


ARBITRATION CASE. 


THE matter in the arbitration of Birch v. Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot has recently been brought to a close. The case as 
stated for the plaintiff was that, having been appointed archi- 
tect for the restoration of Ingestre Hall, and for the new stables 
at Ingestre, he made certain arrangements with the defendant 
as to remuneration, and had conducted the works up to an 
advanced stage of completion, when he was summarily dis- 
missed without any cause being assigned. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he considered himself entitled to send in his 
account in the usual manner in accordance with the custom of 
the profession ; and that notwithstanding his having in the first 
instance agreed to forego remuneration for certain services, 
under the altered circumstances this was now fairly chargeable 
owing to the course adopted by the defendant, no charge of 
professional neglect or misconduct having been alleged against 
the plaintiff. The defence was that the plaintiff was not entitled 
to these charges, nor to any percentage beyond 5 per cent. 
on the sum actually expended up to the date when his 
services were dispensed with; that he was not entitled 
to 2} per cent. on the cost of works which had not 
been actually executed under his supervision, and that the 
sum paid into Court was sufficient. 
as to the fairness of his (the plaintiff’s) charges and custom of 
the profession was given by Mr. Charles Barry and Mr. Wm. 
Young. Representatives of Messrs. Maple, of Tottenham 
Court Road, and Messrs. Jennings, sanitary engineers, of 
Lambeth, were then called by the defence, to prove having pre- 


Evidence for the plaintiff , 


pared designs and executed works independent of the plaintiff’s 
supervision and subsequent to the termination of his services. 

At this stage the proceedings were closed by the defendant 
offering to augment the sum already paid into Court to a 
satisfactory amount, and to pay all costs of the action. This 
was agreed to by the plaintiff, and the arbitrator, Mr. F. A. 
Bosanquet, Q.C., was requested to make his award agreeably 
therewith. 

Mr. Charles, Q.C., and Mr. F. Radcliffe were counsel for 
the plaintiff, the solicitors being Messrs. Radcliffes, Cator & 
Martineau. Mr. Witt was counsel for the defendant, and 


-| Messrs. Woodward, McLeod & Blyth, solicitors. 


THE LIVERPOOL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
[THIRD NOTICE.] 


WHITSUNTIDE has had its effect upon the great Lancashire 
Exhibition in common with all other places of amusement and 
recreation, as the numbers that passed through the turnstiles on 
Monday and Tuesday testified, and that no doubt gladdened 
the hearts of the executive. As this is probably the last 
detailed notice of the Exhibition that will appear in these 
columns, we may add that we look upon it as virtually com- 
plete, though we cannot close our remarks without expressing 
our regret that the authorities considered it advisable to 
open the doors to the public for so long a time ere all was in 
perfect order. ; 

Amongst the other exhibits in which the readers of 7he 
Architect will feel an interest is that of Messrs. WM. WOOLLAMS 
& Co., of High Street, Manchester Square, whose success in 


| rendering our wall decorations free from arsenic and other 


poisons must command respect. The specimens shown at this 
Exhibition are of a varied character, and embrace all the 
“special” features the firm have introduced. Amongst the 
artists whose pencils have been requisitioned for designs for 


this display are Miss Louisa Aumonier, whose contributions are © 


always amongst the most tasteful shown by Messrs. Woollams, 
Mr. Owen W. Davis, H. Noble, W. Hay, A. Silver, J. Weide- 
mann, Darling, J. Wildey, Allan Ramsey, T. W. Hay, A. 
J. Tatham, A. F. Brophy, T. Godfrey, G. C. Haité, and 
O. K. Rickatson. Some of the designs are reproductions of 
old examples, of which the names of the designers are unknown. 
The specimens embrace raised and embossed flocks, their 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 


BENTLEY PRIORY, 


STRONG ROOMS & PARTYWALL DOORS 


: | : B 
Pee SERIES _OF 

7) 

= 

< 

= 


1 OB B S : H AR Te, 6 6271 Cheapside LonpoNt 


ee ne 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


ac 


FE 


"SNOSIYd “SWANISNW 
"SWNTASY “SIVLIdSOH 404 


ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


$aLINS ‘Iwi9ads 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
-- BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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patent embossed flocks, and their new decoration named 
“ Tergorine,” a substitute for leather, which has been mentioned 
in these columns on a former occasion. There is not a single 
design to which, in our opinion, any objection can be raised, 
while in general treatment and delicacy of touch high com- 
mendation will be awarded to the firm by every artist. They 
are mostly of the higher class of decoration that are shown on 
this occasion, but Messrs. Woollams are makers of the cheapest 
class of papers of an innocuous character. 

Mr. JAMES HoworTH, Farnworth Street, Manchester, has 
sent specimens of his horizontal screw ventilator, the radial 
screw ventilator, the Archimedean screw ventilator, and his new 
patent paddle-wheel for ships, &c. Mr. Howorth’s specialities 
are so well known, they have been before the public for many 
years, and have been so often mentioned in these columns, that 
we do not require to add anything now in their favour. They 
are made to work by automatic or motive power, and are 
extensively used in mills throughout the kingdom, the testi- 
monials in possession of the firm from owners of factories in 
their favour being of the most gratifying character. The hori- 
zontal screw exhauster and blower is one of the newer forms 
that Mr. Howorth has introduced. It is intended to ventilate 
the lower storeys of a mill, or works through the window or 
through a wall, without tubing, and has been found to answer 
its purpose admirably. The vertical revolving screw ventilator 
is made in a variety of designs, and to architects’ plans to suit 
any kind of building. Mr. Howorth also makes a self-acting 
chimney breast outlet ventilator, provided with dust and smoke- 
proof covers, securing perfect working order under all con- 
ditions, and the valve being vertical, is not liable to accumulate 
soot or dust. In addition there are fresh air inlets arranged 
for heating, cooling, or moistening the air in its passage into 
the room. 

Mr. JAMES GILLOTT, of Birmingham, sends a case of the 
numerous pens made by his noted firm. The exhibit is notable 
for the artistic manner in which the pens are displayed, and for 
the countless numbers employed in the designs. 

Messrs. RopEY & Co., Globe Works, Lincoln, exhibit four 
highly-finished engines, two of them specially designed for 
electric lighting purposes. One of them is an improved hori- 
zontal engine, with automatic expansion gear. For large per- 
manent installations where horizontal engines and separate 
boilers are used, it is important not only that great strength 
and solidity should be secured, but that the greatest regularity 
in running should be obtained, which are secured by engines 


of this type as made by Messrs. Robey. ‘The framing of this 
engine is of the most solid description, and, owing to the 
peculiar shape of the guides, it is absolutely rigid in all direc- 
tions. The special feature of this engine is, however, the 
arrangement of Dr. Préell’s automatic expansion gear, which 
elicited considerable commendation at the Electric Exhibition 
at Vienna, owing to the excellent results obtained. The steam 
is admitted by two Cornish equilibrium valves, which are lifted 
so as to give a constant lead by a fixed eccentric on the crank 
strap ; the point of release and the cut off is directed by the 
governor, which, relieved of all work or strain, is very delicate 
in its action, and is constructed to have a wide range with a 
very slight variation of speed. Another of the exhibits is 
termed a “‘ high-speed engine,” and has been specially designed 
for working electric-light machines on shipboard, though it is 
equally applicable for any other purpose where great power is 
required in a small space, and may be arranged to run at from 
I50 to 250, according to requirements. It is self-lubricating, 
without the often-accompanying objection of waste of oil. It is 
perfectly balanced, so as to turn at a high speed without excessive 
wear, and is altogether a strong, durable, and compact motor. 
The third example is an improved “ Robey” compound special 
semi-fixed engine, combining improvements connected with 
the economy of fuel which the firm claim have never been 
approached by any other maker. There are several other 
points connected with their engine that space compels us 
to pass over, but for electric lighting of mills, factories, &c., 
where steady, continuous power is required in a small space, 
this engine appears to offer commendable advantages. The 
otherengine shown is an improved capstan engine, designed more 
particularly for fishing smacks, to enable the crew to haul in 
their gear more rapidly, but as this does not affect our readers 
we need not enter into a further description of it. 

The BLACKMAN PATENT AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING 
CoMPANY, Fore Street, E.C., are present with their speciality, 
which has often been mentioned in these columns, and they 
show, in addition, Greig’s patent fan, with a diffusing air- 
duct. 

The SANITARY PAINT COMPANY, South John Street, Liver- 
pool, make an attractive display of the several specialities of 
which they are manufacturers, most of which have from time 
to time been announced by us. On the present occasion 
especial attention is paid to paints suitable for ships, railways, 
and tramcars, and varnishes for the same purposes. Knight’s 
anti-fouling paints and compositions form a portion of the 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


92 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST, 
UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WHOLESALE 


TRON WEONGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRASS AND IRON WORK ON THE PREMISES. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 


FRONT VIEW. 


FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


BUTTERS BROTR 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. 


References in all 
large towns. 


{_ = 


Crane used for Piling. 
FOR SALE. HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCHASE. # Hee 


CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE 
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exhibit, which also comprises several examples of enamel and 
marine paint. 

Messrs. JOSEPH HALLIDAY & Co., Portland Works, Water 
Street, Manchester, contribute a selection of their well-known 
high-pressure filters, also low-pressure ones for cisterns. 

Messrs. A. ATTWOOD & Co., Ulverston, Lancashire, have a 
commendable display of their manufactures, in which their 
patent self-sustaining lifts and hoists are conspicuous; also a 
nicely arranged hydraulic balanced passenger lift. Their 
patent revolving shutters and divisions are also prominent in 
the display, a patent revolving and expanding grille being a 
somewhat new feature, and one likely to be well patronised 
where such safeguards are required. 

A highly interesting display is that of Messrs. R. E. CROMP- 
TON & Co., of Chelmsford, which embraces all kinds of appa- 
ratus for producing and controlling the electric light for ships’ 
use, and lamps suitable for lightships. There are also de- 
signs for electric tramcars, and instruments for measuring elec- 
tricity. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO HEAD COVER- 
INGS.—A novel application of the electric battery has been 
invented and patented by Mr. George Lichtenfeld, the noted 
wig-maker, of Regent Street and Great Portland Street, which 
consists of a small constant or intermittent battery, with the 
accessories of fine flexible conducting wires and terminal plates 
hidden in the wig or other head covering, the only essential for 
the free action of the electric current being that the terminal 
plates are brought into direct contact with the skin. These 
ingenious little appliances are made in such form that they may 
be placed in the interior of a hair-covering so as not to interfere 
with the comfort of the wearer, and when we add that the 
entire weight of the appliance, including conducting wires and 
terminal plates, need not exceed one drachm, and that with 
this minute battery a constant and clearly perceptible current 
can be kept up, we simply chronicle a fact. The wearer can 
instantly stay the current by removing the terminals in the most 
convenient manner, such as placing them amongst the hair, or 
even by turning them back from the skin, and they can be 
removed to any part of the head at will. The battery can also 
be applied to men’s hats, ladies’ bonnets, caps, or to any kind 
of head-covering with equal success, the object of the invention 
being the relief of headache, neuralgia, or nervous affections 
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generally, and stimulating the growth of hair and assisting to 
prevent premature baldness being amongst the advantages 
claimed by the inventor. Dr. Ernest Groth, of Weymouth 
Street, who has paid some attention to the invention, is of 
opinion that it may be found very beneficial in various cases 
of neuralgia and other nervous affections, in which the writer, 
who has some experience of it, fully concurs, and he has no 
doubt that many hard-worked business men would find great 
relief to the head from its use. The curative advantages of 
electricity, in nervous affections especially, is gaining fresh 
converts daily. 


ROBERTS’S RAIN-WATER SEPARATOR, 


THIS useful adjunct to sanitation of Mr. C. R. Roberts, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, has been described and illustrated before in Ze 
Architect. We now give an illustration (fig. 2) of the hori- 
zontal compound separator, but before explaining the working 
it will be useful to recapitulate a little, as an explanation of the 
simple separator will render more intelligible the principle of 
the compound separator. 

The separator is not meant to be a- filter. Instead of 
attempting to obtain pure from foul water it rejects the dirty 
and stores the clean. It is made of zinc upon an iron frame, 
and the centre part or canter is balanced upon a pivot. It is 
self-acting and directs into a waste pipe, or foul water tank, the 
first portion of the rainfall that washes off and brings down 
from the roofs soot and other impurities. After rain has been 
falling for a certain time the separator cants and turns the pure 
water into the storage tank. 

Figure No. I represents a section, and shows its position 
when running pure water into the storage tank after the roof 
has become clean. This change of position is effected by the 
gradual accumulation of a small portion of the water in the 
canter ; when the water reaches a certain height it makes the 
left side heavier than the right, and the canter turns a little on 
the central pivot J that supports it, so that its spout delivers 
the water 2 inches further to the right than it did before ; so 
that whereas it at first delivered it into F for the waste pipe, it 
now delivers it into G to run into the storage tank. 

Aisa strainer removable for washing. B is a removable 
time-gauge, with two or more small holes to regulate the flow 
of sufficient water to work the canter. C is a slide to be 
adjusted to the area of the roof. D is the outlet for surplus 
water. In moderately heavy rain the main volume of the water 
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flows through this spout D into the delivery pipe E running 
round the right hand of the canter ; a small proportion only 


EGeers 


passes, through the strainer and out of the small holes B into 
K, the larger chamber in the canter. The chamber kK fills 
very slowly, because the water escapes from it by the small 


hole L almost as fast as it enters. 
required to balance the canter. 

In a very slight rain the whole of the water passes through 
the strainer and the hole at B into K, and when it is not enough 
to effectually wash the roof it all escapes through the hole L, 
without making the canter move. As soon as there is more 
rain than can pass through the hole L it begins slowly to 
accumulate in K, and it fills this chamber to the canting point 
as soon as a Certain quantity of rain (a gallon, more or less, on 
each 100 square feet of roof) has fallen upon the roof, either 
quickly or slowly. Three slides marked F, M, and S, for fast, 
medium, and slow, are sent with each separator. The medium 
one is usually put into its place at B, and the other two kept 
under the lid at the top. The medium slide allows a gallon of 
rain to fall on each 100 feet of roof before running the water to 
storage ; the fast one, for country use, allows about six pints, 
and the slow one, for city use, allows about twelve pints, for 
washing each 100 square feet of roof. 

When a building is provided with several stack pipes, con- 
nected by an underground pipe leading to the tank, the vertical 
form of separator, as in first figure, should not be used. In 
such cases a single separator with horizontal delivery should be 
placed under ground close to the tank, or in any convenient 
place in the line of the main pipe. There must be sufficient 
fall from the main pipe to the surface of the water to allow of 
the insertion of the separator (for a roof of 2,000 feet area) ; 
the overflow pipe of the tank must be 2 feet below the bottom 
of the rain-water main pipe; but 3 inches less fall will suffice 
if the separator be placed partly in the tank and the right side 
of its outlet box be removed. In addition to the underground 
separator, it is often convenient to have one for a tank upstairs, 
to supply water by gravitation to the kitchen boiler, or for 
other purposes. This separator may be placed just under the 
roof, on a level with the gutter. For convenience of access it 
should be placed inside the house, just over the tank. The 
compound separator is used in country places to economise 
rain water as much as possible. In this, special provision is 
made to prevent the waste of clean water that occurs when the 
roof has been once washed, during the first part of subsequent 
showers, while the separator is gradually filling up again and 
before it cants. 

The compound separator (fig. 2) has a chamber of large 
capacity, that is filled with clean water, and very slowly empties 
itself through a pin-hole, protected by a wire gauze cap. The 
weight of this water keeps the separator till it is empty. If 
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any rain falls before the expiration of the five hours it at once the large chamber xX, and cease to run intoR. As the water 


refills the chamber, and keeps the separator canted for another 
five hours. 

In the compound separator, the water leaving the strainer 
box at B runs down the branch pipe P into the funnel R, that 
has a small hole at its point S, and two other small holes T lead- 
ing into the chamber U behind it. The siphon v passes from U 


| ca jj ' 


Ere 312, 


into R, and, at its lower end, it terminates in the vessel w, 
formed to fit loosely into the funnel R, v, and w, thus together 
form one siphon. When there is more rain than can pass 
through the hole §, it rises into R, fills the vessel w, and runs 
through one or more of the holes at 1, slowly filling the 
chamber u. When U is filled to a certain height, it over- 
balances the canter, and makes the water run to storage 
through G. 

This change in position causes the water from B to run into 


PAT TERN 


sinks in R it also sinks in W, causing the siphon Y to act, and 
gradually emptying the chamber vu. Meanwhile the water is 
accumulating in X, till it runs through the siphon vy and slowly 
refills the chamber U with clean water. After U is filled the 
surplus water runs over the side and down the delivery pipe E. 
Z is the pin-hole, protected by a cap of fine wire gauze. Be- 
fore the canter can resume its original position there must 
pass through this pin-hole all the water contained in the two 
chambers X and U, the water in U being siphoned back into x, 
as the level of the water falls in x. 

A vertical or a horizontal separator can be supplied either 
of the simple or compound form. 

Provision is made in most country houses and in many 
town houses for storing rain water from the roof, but many who 
have sought to avail themselves of this cheap and constant 
supply have been disappointed at finding water so collected 
seldom fit for use. The rain that first falls upon a roof brings 
down from it all the soot, bird-droppings, and other impurities 
that have been accumulating since the last shower; under ordi- 
nary circumstances these are all carried into the store tank. 
The insoluble portion of these impurities settles at the bottom, 
only to be stirred up again by every fresh fall of rain. Such 
water, at its best, holds in solution deleterious substances not 
removable by ordinary filtration. The rain-water separator is 
reser and self-acting contrivance for attaining the desired 
object. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


WILKES’s patent metallic stone was put to a severe test on 
Tuesday week by a fire which broke out on the company’s own 
premises at West Kensington. Curiously but unfortunately 
enough, only a part of this large building was constructed with 
the patent material for resisting fire, &c., and that portion so 
constructed still remains intact, while in lieu of the ordinary 
flooring, ceiling, &c., of the other portion of the manufactory 
there is nothing but the débris of bricks, mortar, wood, &c. 
Leading to the carpenters’ shop on the first flight were steps” 
made of the metallic stone, but the side supports were of 
ordinary bricks and York stone. The latter are all cracked 
with large fissures, occasioned by the intense heat, while the 
steps themselves, formed of the patent metallic stone, stand 
out like a skeleton of the building, uninjured save in their 
blackened appearance. 
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where no dissgreeable view exists, there may be portions of the house where there is an 
excess of light, and the covering of part of the glass with these designs will be found 
to be animprovement. Windows on stair-landings are porticularly good subjects for 
treatment by the Glacier Decoration; while almost all windows, in whatever position, 
will be improved in appearance by having a portion of the glass at top or sides covered 
with suitable designs, Unlike many things invented for the purpose of window decora- 
tion, this cannot be rubbed off the window or defaced by cleaning. 
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“THE PEDESTAL VASE,” 


pO IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


y at (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Te 
Wilieanens 


Registered No. 16,300. 

: PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
il al dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

@s The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves, 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq. C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
“ JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 12 inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 4? inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by the dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereat defects in the many 
imitations recently produced of * E cia GS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 5.E. 


a EE OW OOMS. 1b RNSERC ET BECLEESE 
GEN  & Co., Leicester. 
-4, ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


Bosco |) NIW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
eee q FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 
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MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3, 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,’ Four Srames. LISTS FREE. 


ADAMS & CO., Monk Bridge, YORK. 


London Office :—? WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, s.w. 


~ 
/ Hi Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing. 
Hit i ‘ » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing, 
i » FLUSH LATRINES (for Barracks, Schools, &. 
» FLUSH URINALS _., 29 %9 
TROUGH CLOSETS ., 23 9 


i Li a 
New Pattern W.C. Pan and Elushing Arm. 
=e GREASE TRAPS, ETC, © AND - ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND CASTINGS. g0-0— 
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Price Two Shillings, can be ordered from all newsagents, and 
at any railway bookstall; or through the publishers for 
Great Britain, Messrs. GILBERT Woon & CO., 175 
Strand, W.C. 

The scale of charges for Advertisements is as follows, and 
Advertisements intended for insertion in the following 

’ Number must reach the Office not later than the 24th or 
8th of the month :— 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (nine werdstotheline) 40 5 0 
For every additional Line . ° . . Rg 
Per Quarter Page . : ° ° . oO On O 
Per Half Page. ° . ’ ° aL Lie O2e0 
For a Page : 3 : : ’ . 3 ht sey 9) 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide. : : A Onl 550 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions on 
application to the Publishers, GILBERT Woop & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . - : . ay 2 1a 
For every Additional Line . . : : ea 0) 6 
For Quarter Page 5 “ 2 ° - 5 Hae) © 
For Half Page . : ° . : : 4 10 nO 
For a Page . . . : : : SEO UO 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London W.C. 


NOTICE. 

We have appointed Mr. JOHN BERGER, of New York, our 
agent for the United States and British North America, for 
yeceipt of Advertisements and S ubscrtptions to THE 
ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTZREPORTER. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


es 


HULL.—July 8.—Applications are required for the Appoint- 
ment of a Borough Engineer. Salary 500/. per annum. Mr. R. 
Hill Dawe, Town Clerk, Hull. 

PERTH.—July 1.—Designs are invited for proposed Hotel 
adjoining the General Station. Mr. R. Morison, Secretary, 
Perth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—June 28.—For First Section of Church of 
St. Peter. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 

ACCRINGTON.—July 2.—For Building Fifteen Terraced 
Houses. Mr. E. Knowles, Architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Accrington. 

ASHBURTON.—July 1.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
C. E. Ware, Architect, Gandy Street Chambers, Exeter. 

BALTIMORE.—July 1.—For Building Industrial School. 
Mr. D. J. Coakley, Architect, South Wall, Cork. 

BANFF.—July 1.—For Additions, &c., to Auchlunkart 
House. Messrs. Bruce & Sutherland, Architects, Banff. 

BASINGSTOKE.—July 5.—For Building Board Schools for 
1,300 children. Mr. C. Bell, Architect, Dashwood House, 
9 New Broad Street, E.C. 

BELFAST.—July 1.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses in 
Cliftonville. Mr. G. W. Ferguson, Architect, Lombard Street 
Chambers, Belfast. 

BIRSTALL.—July 5.—For Nine Cottages, Mill Shed, and 
Boiler House. Mr. Michael Sheard, Architect, Batley. 

BRADFORD.—June 27.—For Pattern Shop. Mr. J. Drake, 
Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

BRAITHWAITE.—June 30.—For Mission Room. Mr, J. 
Hodgson, Station Road, Keswick. 

BROMYARD.—July 1.—For Rebuilding, &c., Broad Bridge. 
Mr. William Cheiake, Architect, Hereford. 

BURNLEY.—July 26.—For Co-operative Premises and Five 
Houses. Mr. T. Dean, Architect, 21 Nicholas Street. 

Bury.—June 26.—For Building Warehouse and Extension 
of Weaving Shed. Mr, J. H. Wood, Architect, Castle 
Chambers, Bury. 

CARDIFF.—June 25.—For Mission Hall. Mr. J. H. 
Phillips, Architect, 24 Duke Street, Cardiff. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 


PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 
Market. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


ge AND NOTE 


| Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


Ee. & J. WW. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 


85 Chancery Lane, 


_ SANITARY 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARDIFF.—July 6.—For Building Cattle Sheds, &c., Roath. 
Mr. J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk. 

CARLISLE.—June 28.—For Additions, &c., to Cumberland 
Hotel. Mr, W. B. Dodd, Surveyor, 45 Lowther Street, 
Carlisle. ; 

CoLwyNn.—For Residence, Stables, Lodge, &c. 
Farrington, Architect, Conway. 

DUBLIN.—July 5.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
R. W. Walsh, C.E., 7 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 


EDINBURGH.—June 30.—For Building Parochial Offices. 
Messrs. MacGibbon & Ross, Architects, 92 George Street. 


ELGIN WATER WoRKS.—June 28.—For Supplying 8-inch 
Cast Iron Pipes (6,700 yards), Valves, two Connections, 7-inch 
Fire Clay Pipes (620 yards), and Building Concrete Cistern, 
Valve Chambers, &c. Mr. William Taylor, Engineer to the 

Police Commissioners, Elgin. 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY.—June 26.—For Building 
Chapel to Scaitcliffe House. Mr. W. Lee, Bramley, Guild- 
ford. 

GLOUCESTER.—July 3.—For Erection of New Buildings at 
Barnwood House. Messrs. Waller, Son & Wood, Architects, 
17 College Green, Gloucester. 

HARBURY.—July 8.—For Alterations to Inn. 
Fawcett, Architect, Old Town Hall, Wakefield. 

HARPURHEY.—June 30.—For Rebuilding Christ Church 
School. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, Blackburn. 

HEREFORD.—July 28.—For Restoration of Wellington 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

HUNSLET.—July 2.—For Building Three Houses and Shops. 
Messrs. Towse & Son, Architects, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 

HUNTINGDON.—For Villa.—Mr. R. Hutchinson, Architect. 

LICHFIELD.—July 3.—For Repair of Alrewas Church Tower. 
Mr. Basil Champneys, Architect, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London. 

LLANWDDYN.—July 2.—For Building Church and Vicarage. 
Mr. F. U. Holme, Architect, 8 Westminster Chambers, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 

MALDON.—June 30.—For Farm Buildings, Cottages, &c. 
Mr. O. Lewis, Architect, 79 Mornington Road, London. 

MANCHESTER.—June 28.—For Engineering Department, 
Owens College. Mr. Waterhouse, 20 New Cavendish Street, 
London, W. 


A. F. ST, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Mr, T. B. 


Mr. 


Mr. A. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 


Patentee. 


y 


London, W.C. 
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Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 


BEAN'S PATENT GIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE -PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
* in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatie 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 
regulated flush without holding down the pull. 


SOLE MAKERS— 


MYTHOLMROYD.—July 8.—For Building Schoolmaster’s 
House and Appurtenances. Mr. John Sutcliffe, Architect, 
Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. oe 

MYTHOLMROYD.—June 30.—For Building Chimney at Lower | 
Mill, Cragg. Messrs. Jonathan Barker & Sons, Millwood, | 
Todmorden. mo ab i 

NANTWICH.—June 28.—For Enlargement of Shavington- - 
cum-Gresty School. Mr. H. Claud Lisle, Nantwich. eae 

NEWTON HEATH,—July 1.—For Building: Police Station. | 
Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E., to Marsden Street, Manchester. 

NORTHOWRAM.—July 7.—For Building Malt Stores. Mr, — 
Herbert Hodgson, Architect, 68 High Street, Queensbury. 

OLDHAM.—July 14.—For Enlargement of Public Baths. 
Mr. L. Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Manchester, 

OVER HULTON.—For Building School. Messrs. J.. Morris | 
& Son, Architects, 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

PENZANCE.—July 6.—For Public Baths. Mr. Oliver Cald- 
well, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


PLYMOUTH.—July 3.—For Farm Buildings. Messrs. 
Andrew & Son, 5 Courtenay Street. 
PYTCHLEY.—June 25.—For Chapel and Schools. Mr. C. 


Saunders, Architect, 1 George Street, Kettering. 

SLAITHWAITE.—June 28.—For Building Mill, Engine and 
Boiler Houses, Chimney, Warehouse, &c. Mr. T. Varley, 
Secretary, Slaithwaite Spinning Company. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 13.—For Erection of Brick-built 
Offices, Town Quay. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor to the Harbour 
Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—June 28.—For Additions to Westfield 
House. Mr. S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 


STREATHAM.—July 6.—For Postal Sorting Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

THORNTON HEATH.—June 26.—For Building Police 
Station. The Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

TUNSTALL.—For Building Two Shops, High Street. 
Walley, Architect, 11 Queen Street, Burslem. : 

WADSLEY BRIDGE.—June 30.—For Building School. Mr. 
W. H. Lancashire, Architect, 6 George Street, Sheffield. 


WOTTON BASSETT.—July 1.—For Warehouse, Stable, and 
Coach-house, Enlarging House, &c. Mr. W. H. Read, Archi- 
tect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 


Mr. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 


i 


i 
' i 


7 | 


CHASE. 


ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


J. TYLOR & Sons, 


AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS; 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
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BATLEY CARR—continued. 


TENDERS. Concreters. 


William Parker, Heckmondwike Pe 
BATERY OARE. ecacemi Sie bate raatl ae . Higgs 3 
For Alterations at» the Warwick Road Board Schools, Batley Pat Li ee rae f eChIR ONC Ne ey Van eee ae 
Carr, for the Batley-School Board. Mr. J. T. Law, Archi- S aps cant vii orsh iat : ; : oy Ode 
tect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 2S TRWSOaW, DAUCY ° eee ats > eee 
James Broadbent, Dewsbury . . . « +3900 
Masons. J. Oates & Son, Dewsbury ; : ae: Sag 
Joseph Lake, Batley .  , es? A205." OC} 1O Metcalfe & Lockwood, Staincliffe (accepted) F296 0 
E. Goldthorpe, Batley . 3 : : : s M2101 +O 
J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley . , é , . 206 00 BELFAST. 
‘Hart & Brier, Dewsbury : : : ; . 190 0 0 For Building Parsonage for Select Vestry of Drew Memorial 
J. & B. Farrar, Birstall i : Sdexgrato 0 Church, Botanic ‘Avenue, Belfast. Mr. HENRY SEAVER, 
GEORGE KITSON, Batley Carr (accepted 1 oe s© 13070 fo seg EE Royal Avenue, Belfast. Quantities by Mr. 
oiners. 
Edwin Foyard, eer ek ‘ : . rate igy (9G) atest Hove : ; } : ; f sabe a 5 
Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury - See yO es William Niacarimond ‘ , : : : 1,264 OHO 
Henry Brooke, Batley . : 5 - TA ar Ovo William Magee. ; : 1,250 °o Oo 
G. J. Turver, Dewsbury he : . . LL a James Cinh™ . ; ; : ' : 1,207 oume) 
W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett ; : 5 eee 2 TOO William Kerr ‘ : . Z x : 5 1,204 oOo oO 
W. E. Brooke, Ossett . A . ‘ g 15.0 H. & J. Martin ae : P 3 é L180 0 0 
George Elliott, Hanging Heaton . . : 9 I0 O R. Carry é : ‘ i 3 : : L170 Oo oO 
Kaye & Scates, Batley : : jo Johnson Pine é ; 5 ; ; : : L175 o oO 
FOTHERGILL & SCHOFIELD, Batley: Carr (ac- Fitzpatrick Bros ” = < z p ; 1,150 ome) 
cepted) .* abet . . , : Zl eed R. J. Kerr. ; z ? : ; a 3 L117 Seal: 
Pe aee BRIGHOUSE. 
R. Bradley & Co., Wakefield F : » 5611 6] For Building Two Semi-detached Houses, Brighouse. Mr. N. 
Wm. Teall, Wakefield. : p ° . eee St fe) WHITTAKER Architect, Bradford Road, Brighouse. Quan- 
Burman & Firth, Dewsbury : Cees. bas £0 tities by the Architecim 
Harrison & Hammond, Wakefield . 49 9 O John Bottomley, mason. 
Taylor & Parsons, Bradford : ee 47.10 50 Samuel Wright. joiner. 
H. Gielgud, London ©. : : . pire: eter e) R. S. Brook plumber. 
J. E. Hainsworth, Dewsbury : ‘ . oan 44, Lo AD T. Hynes plasterer. 
S. Waterhouse, Batley Care, : ; A Set Ae aS i Smithies slater. 
J Bagshaw & Sons, Batley . , oa AGalO 2D Total £690 fenatse 
ie ye ‘ASKHAM, Batley Carr (accepted) ; mpm nace vet wits) All of Brighouse. 


Slaters. BRYNMAWR. 


Pickles Bros., Leeds . z " . ° » 13 0 O| For Building Vicarage, Brynmawr. Mr. JOHN D. SEDDING,. 
Edwin Thornton, Shipley . : Fs GaoG TlyelO.hO Architect, 447 Oxford Street, London, W. 

J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike. : - ‘ Qi» O10 Jones ‘ : ° : = : : - £1,946 0 Oo 
Dr ors. Thompson, Dewsbury ; : . 7.30.0 Foster ‘ - * ° . ‘ * .T,600°rt0.40 
George Fawcett, Dewsbury : : 4 00 Morgan & Evans. . : : . 2 “Tj501M1Ol oe 
GEORGE HARGREAVES, Dewsbury (accepted) 310. 0 Jenkins. : . ; 2 . . «) .1;200y £01 .© 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


5 : BanGonr, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
I 5 
peeled +0 bathe bos pure repr re te Sale np a Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. 


A dvnuiniente for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to ae i 


parts of windows, and ia every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, ae 


They are secure in whatever position, w hether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


‘ Aaa @ OND EEDA ANDROS NN 
eee eS 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes,—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


Mr. HARRY PHARCE, 125 Great Portland Street, London, W., is no 
longer our Agent, All direct communications shall have our prompt 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. attention. W. & R. L. 
WE sshd sk 
PATENT HEHS, 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Plans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 ae ty St. ae BL Onicha Victoria Street, Bgeemnetets London, 8.W., near the ue Sea) Stores, 


SPECIALITE : 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO., Designers and Manufacturers 


ART METAL WORKERS, of all kinds of ART WORK DOOR FURNITURE 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Tino. gen AND LOCKS, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY'S. INN. ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


nin 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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BURGHEAD. 


For Main Sewers (two miles), &c., Burghead. Mr. A. MACKAY, 


Engineer, Elgin. 
C. SMITH, Forres (accepted ) ‘ ‘ 


BURSLEM. 


As asaenye and lime supplied 
Walsh, Cork 


JOHN SISK, Cork (accepted ) . ‘ ‘ : 


For Erection of Range of Buildings at the Hill Works, 


Terence O2Filynn; Cork 2x vy, ‘ ¢ . 


CORK. 


For Glebe and Out Offices at Kilmichael, co. Cork. Mr. D. J. 
COAKLEY, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. Stone, sand, 


to contractor. 


CARDIFF. 


Burslem. Mr. G. L. JONES, Architect. Quantities by the 
Architect. For Building Warehouses and Public Hall for Messrs. Collett 
Grosvenor... 4 : y : £750 0 0 & Isaac, New Street, Cardiff. Messrs. SEWARD & 
Brindley 42 740-070 THOMAS, Architects, Cardiff and Swansea. Quantities by 
Longdon 698 0 oO the Architects. 
Dunn 685 0 o J. Brown . ; : : : ‘ - . £5,080 0 O 
Coole... ; : . 670 0 0 Firmbank & Edmundson . ‘ : 5 . 4,880. 0 0 
Bennett : 5 : ; ; , 04:2 00 7a 2x0 ope Set: . : . : : ; : ve 2 5 
RAN’ : ’ arles Grey e C és 4 cs okay oO 
DREN ea : aig sags ; SNIsane HO D.C. Jones & Co. . ; ’ , , .:, 4525050 ae 
; W. Symonds ; : : ‘ + nhl SO BO 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. D, pases 4,100 pou 
For Sewerage Works, Erection of Buildings, Reservoir, Filter William Church 3,964 0 0 
Beds, &c., Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. W. T. E. FOSBERY, James Allen, 3,961 0 O 
C.E., 2 Storey’s Gate, Westminster. Jones Bros. ova fae 6 3,950 0 0 
J. Nobbs . ‘ ; sats . £25,555 0 0 G. Smallbridge . : ‘ ‘ . ° « 395012070 
Gatforth SeSens: <- vk >. s95 ops eee ak hee SOMONE mE mat De DAVIES os a a age a ieee 
Mackay & Son, Dundee . ‘ 18,392 I0 I0 Charles Shepherd & Sons ee 
W. Saint, St. Ives . : : , 16, tbo OO 
J. W. Pickthall, Southampton 17,008 I0 oO CARLTON. 
J. & J. Neave, Leytonstone . , 16,740 0 o|}| For Enlargement of Board Schools, Carlton, Nottingham. 
J. Robinson, jun., Bury St. Edmund 16,720 0" oO Mr. RICHARD WHITBREAD, M.S.A., Architect, Carlton. 
Snow & Co., London ; : 16,565 0 0 Quantities by the Architect. 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 16,010 18 9 Lawson, Nottingham . - : ; ‘ . £000 0 Fo 
Small & Sons, Handsworth 15,079 12 Meakin & Straw, Carlton . ; .. 593% O90 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . 15,0277. Ona Taylor & Knight, Nottingham 591 0 oO 
W. Cunliff, Barking : : 15,463 0 oO Key & Cave, Carlton 586 10 oO 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton . 15,350 (04-0 Hutchinson, Nottingham . : : « , 555. 0 40 
Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydfil ¥AG87 + (25 04 Fisher, Nottingham . ‘ ; ; ; . $4650 <2 
C. T. Gibbons, Ipswich ; LAG a eee Smith, Carlton ' é i ; : :. S09 20m 
C. Parker, Wickhambrook . 14,229 5 10 Hodson & Son, Nottingham : : . os Fosse 
Dickenson & Co., London ; : 13,945 0 O Vickers, Nottingham 499 10 oO 
J. MAcKaAy, Westminster (accepied ) 13,012 £670 Baines, Basford ' : 253 7 ee 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham £3,755 3 (a> Shaw, Ilkeston : ; : c 3 <A Oe 
Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury 13,597" 0° "0 T. CUTHBERT, Hyson Green, Nottingham (ac- 
J. Hayward, Eastbourne 10,197 123 cepted ) f : : ; KFS SOmee 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


‘GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TITVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
WM. YOULTEN, Secretary. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing ; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Engravings on Wood, Lithographs, &., 
At Prices lower than those charged elsewhere. 


TO INVENTORS CAN BE OFFERED ADVANTAGES OF 
COMPETENT ASSISTANCE IN WORKING OUT THEIR 
IDEAS PRACTICALLY, INCLUDING MODEL MAKING 


All work executed promptly and in strict confidence. 


L. GEORGE & CO., 


Mansion House Chambers,11Queen Victoria St.,E.C. 


Also solicit the command of CIVIL and 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, PATENTEES ; 
&c., for the preparation of 


DRAWINGS AND TRACINGS. 


Special attention given to Printing of TRADE CIRCULARS, 
PRICE LISTS, CARDS, ETC. ESTIMATES FREE, 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 
- Spe ai) Durability, Efficiency,and Cheapness. Also Cast- 
ings of al 
Kingstov-on-Thames. 


ACCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. i 
West End Office, 32 Cocxspur Some gti ee 
Elead Office, 92 CHmAPsIDE. 


Descriptions._GUY & STHYENS, Ceres Ironworks, | | 


Secretary, SAML. J. ee 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


COMPETITION WORK. 


High-class Confidential Assistance rendered 
by the Advertiser. Able and rapid in design. 
A first-rate and artistic dranghtsman, twenty 
years’ constant and exceptionally varied. prac- 
tice upon architectural works generally, includ- 
ing the majority of the largest and most success- 
ful Competitions of modern times, and for 
twelve years employed by many of the leading 
members of the profession in preparing elaborate 
PERSPECTIVES for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. 


ARCANUM, 20 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
PERMANENT Z EXHIBITION 


ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 
10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & OO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

s. S. PHILLIPS. 


ARROWSMITH’sS 


~ SOLID” PARQUET FLOORS 


ZA SOLID INcH THICK, 
aa Both SIDES ALIKg&. 


Not Veneered., 
PATENTED, 
Also Quarter-inch 


THICK, for Surrounds 
of Carpets. 


References to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY- 
| PIECES. 
Contracts for all kinds 


\ of Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &c. 


STREET, London, W. 


WILLIAM HALFORD 


(The Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plate Oo.), 
MANUFACTURER OF 


* SEMI- PRISM” LENS 


And other Pavement Lights, 


Illuminated Stall Boards, Cellar Flaps, Steps 
and Risers, Ornamental Tiled Pavement 
Lights. 


Patent Self-Fastening Coal Plates, 


M. &T.’S 
PATENT. 


International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885, 


Price Lists and Special Quotations on application to 


2 WYNYATT ST., LONDON, E.C. 
And at WARRINGTON, 


JUNE 25, 1886.] 
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CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
For Completing Villas, Ellis Road. Mr. E. C. HOMER, Archi- 
tect, Mansion Honse Chambers, E.C. 


Gillingham : - - : ; 5 : 66 
DERBY (accepted ) ee i.e stl eee ; oe 5 
Taylor = ~ . f A e “ os O4550° 0 


CONWAY. 
for Additions to Wern Wen, Llangystenyn, for Mr. Edward 


Roberts. Mr. T. B. FARRINGTON, Architect, Conway. 
Abel Roberts, Llandudno * . 335 0.50 
John Roberts, Colwyn Bay . aie Oa 
H. Williams, Conway . ‘ 2 apy Male, 
ED. ROBERTS, Conway (accepted) 270.5) 0 

" COVENTRY. 
for Stabling, Store Places, and Out Offices, Palmer Lane, 


Coventry. 
A. CAVE, Coventry (accepted ih 


CREWE. 
for Building Vicarage, Crewe. Mr. JOHN BROOKE, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 18 Exchange Street, Manchester. 
"A. P. COTTERILL, Crewe (accepted). 


DONCASTER. 

For Constructing and Fixing Four Purifier Covers, 17 feet 
9 inches by Io feet 8 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, to replace 
old ones. Mr. R. BRIDGE, Engineer, Gasworks, Don- 
caster. 


0 
FILEY. 
For Reservoir at Waterworks at Hunmanby, Filey. Mr. J. 
Moon, Engineer, 21 Falsgrave Road, Scarborough. 
Ts Trickett, Scarborough . ; : £25 670 I9 oO 
Parker & Sharp, York, : 2,507) 20 2 
W. C. Matton, Scarborough 2,367 10°70 
C. Firth, Falsgrave, Scarborough 2,038// 2240 
T. Bell, Market Weighton 1,998 19 7 
i Richardson, Scarborough . 1,702 18 6 
PATCH & Fox, Scarborough (accepted ) 1,652 14 0 


FOREST HILL. 
For Alterations and Additions to Two Villas, Forest Hill, 
Brockley Park, for Mr. S. Heywood. Mr. J. KINGWELL 
Cok, M.S.A., Architect. Messrs. Battam & Co., Surveyors, 
28 Mount Street, Grosvenor ae W. 
G. Lemon, Sydenham : d 
W. Marriage, Croydon 


. £836 0 oO 
665 0 O 
FRINTON. 

For Drainage, Harrold Road, Frinton. Mr. E. C. HOMER, 

Surveyor, Mansion House ‘Chambers, HEC: 


Dixon & Co. . LAAn On 0 
Nash : 305 1 On O 
A. Waterman 33O" OF.0 
GILLINGHAM (accepted ) 343 fe) 
For Bungalow, Station Road, Frinton. Mr. E, ee tower 
Architect, ‘Mansion House CGhambperswl:, cs 
Gillingham . - : E770 202.0 
A. WATERMAN (accepted ) 686 oO oO 


GUILDFORD. 


Piggott & Co., Birmingham £134 o o| For Supplying and Fixing Two new 6 horse-power Cornish 
Cc. & W. Walker, Donnington ae Io Oo Boilers for Heating and Cooking at the Union Workhouse, 
Crowther & Co., Huddersfield 125 0 0 Guildford. 

Crossley, Doncaster 120 I0 oO Fraser & Fraser, Bromley-by-Bow £490 oma 
Bagshawe, Batley, Yorks 120°80.-6 Manlove & Co., Queen Victoria Street 475) 13 @ 
Ashmore & Co., Stockton-on-Tees 117.0 o| J: &E. Hall, Dartford 475 9 O 
Dempster & Son, Elland SV teers Carling & ‘con Guildford F 455 12 6 
Dempster Bros., Manchester Vow wo Silvester & coe Newcastle (exclusive of materials) A232 OnEO 
Porters & Co., Lincoln TOGO ro WEYMAN & Co., Guildford (accepied ) Ato 17..0 
Clapham Bros., Keighley C8 Ooms Tangyes, Birmingham pooner only) 380 0 O 
HH; Balfour, London 109 0 0 SS = = 

Clayton & Sons, Leeds . o7 200 You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke ‘the excellent 
Holmes & Co., Huddersfield 96 0 o| cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
D. Howard, West Bromwich 3 90 o o| HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co. , Sheffield (accepted ) 88 o oO, price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 

SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE. |BATEHI STONE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bruits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCINE 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gextiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TABLEs, upon application. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 
ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


116 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 
Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Desins. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—For 

Bricks, Timber, Slates, Ironmongery, Engines, Boilers, 

Cranes, and all Contractor’s Plant, on best terms, apply BERRY, 
6 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 


BOX GROUND 


WESTWOOD GROUND, Conse dows 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


POCCSOO SSO SOOOOSS SESE SSOSSSS SSS SOOOS 


SIMPLEX Tessar 


SOSSOOCS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, # * * * * * * * 
xexax e+ SKYLIGHTS & 
WSS AA) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


GLP LS LLL LLLILE LLL LSS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 

* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 

COSCO COSSESSSSHESS SESS SHOVES SSCOOOES; 


ee EO IS 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 
much sought shar by Architects for Manwon Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor,Mr. MuscoTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 


reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (“civnderwen'.S70., South Wales. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


( 


BOX GROUND 


tS- BEST POR] EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, pom Wilts. 


ie SUMSION, nian Oe 


Quarries every descrip- 
4p tion of Bath Stone, 
4- and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK'S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


IRON DOORS. 
————— TO <1 — re 

ARCHITECTS, a 
SY OFS aD | | 
OTHERS. | at A 

An Pea crdiiary number of Iron Doors 


for Strong-Rooms, Party Walls, or 


such to divide Warehouses. 


Quite perfect, and in every respect equal to new, at one- 
third the price. 


GRIFFITHS & SON, 


43 Cannon Street, E.C, (only address). 
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GREAT MARLOW. : JESMOND. 

For Additions and Alterations to Grammar School, Great | For Building Detached Residence, Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 
Marlow. Mr. CHAS. CARTER, Architect, West Street, Tyne, for Mr. W. R. Allden. Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 
Great Marlow. . Quantities by the Architect. Architect, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W. H. Simmonds, Reading . : 5 t £397 oO O Accepted Tenders. « + 4 
N. J. Lovell, Marlow. ; ; : F 894 0 O W. Richardson; Gateshead-on-Tyne, mason, 
Snell & Co, Maidenhead. : ‘ ; 218876.2 OF8 0 bricklayer, carpenter, and joiner »~ » «£1,023 0 o 
W. Woodbridge, Maidenhead. : ; « § 857.50./0 R. Herron, Hence plumber, gasfitter, and 
W. Creed, Boyne Hill . ‘ : 3 : i -9849)-10.1 0 bellhanger : . ,_ IOI ere 
J. S. Carter, Marlow .. é ; : : FOO ZHLO 51.0 G. Hope, Park Road, ‘Newcastle, plasterer . Corre are 
Ee Harriss Boulter End § ; BAG 715.16 J. Gibson, Newcastle, painter and glazier. 4 84.0 0 
Me . CROSSLEY, Wycombe (accepted) : 2015 O70 q.5B: Sanderson, Newcastle, slater . : : 52 10 oO 
rchitect’s estimate ° ° . Te) LO sO KETTERING. 
For Building Isolation Hospital, for the Kettering Local Board. 
HAMBLEDON. 
For New House, Hambledon, Godalming. Mr. RALPH NEVILL, ae J. ALFRED GotcH, Architect, 4 Gold Street, Ketter- 
S 31 Hig suildfor ’ 
Bond Sie, W 31 High Street, Guildford, and 180 New WOW Hessen. ies ; ; j £2,650 ope 
J. T. Wingrove Northampton : “ 2,590 0 oO 
Re Pink. : ‘ ‘ ; : Lh 195 105.2 Pehle 
J. Bottrill 1 C. Sharman, Kettering . F : : + 2,508 NG 00 
5 ‘ 5 ; 3 : 76 0 0 5, 
CiéeF Henson; Kettering, s 4 ; + 2450 oe 
F. Milton . ‘ ; P ; 3 f by E30. 0 ; 
J. Bellamy, Kettering ‘ , : ‘ «. 24435 ee 
H. Brown . : : ° : ¢ : vig hg 12Ons OL7 0 : 
4 G. V. Henson, Kettering . . : : 2a a ae 
Chap re oes ; ; : 2 oma ce Margetts & Neal, Kettering yay Xe aoe 
TOMPSETT & KINGHAM (accepted) 7 7 isle 7 OC Fiodse & Bards, (errr ; - 2/280 7 4 
F. Barlow 2,260 © Oo 
HEREFORD. 3 4 ‘ : : d 

For Alterations and Additions at the Herefordshire and District W. J. PAYNE (accepted) 2 ; : : ine oo 4a 
Working Boys’ Home and Certified Industrial Institute, KINGSWEAR. 

Hereford. Mr. WM. CHEIAKE, Architect, Hereford. For Building Vicarage House, Kingswear, Dartmouth. Mr. 
Wm. Bowiss & Co, Hereford . 5 71,0207. 05.0 EDWARD APPLETON, F.R.LB.A., Architect, 1 Vaughan 
T. E. SYMONDS, Hereford (accepted) ‘ Fo 28 Soe 1G Parade, Torquay. 

Architect’s estimate . ° . al Aro Jo O CROCKER Bros., Torquay (accepted). 
HINCKLEY. ’ “749: LER 


For Building School Church at Thorncliffe. Mr. J. SMITH, 
Architect, Leek. 
LOVATT (accepled) . é ‘ ‘ . «£35008 1.0 


For Building Fourteen Houses in Druid Street, Hinckley, 
Leicester, for Mr. John Smith. Mr, WILLIAM LANGLEY, 
Architect, Coventry. 


Foxon, Hinckley : : : 2 : oe, 2,090, O00 LONDON. : 
Randle, Foleshill ; : ; F : . 1,950 O O| For Sanitary and Decorative Repairs at No. 65 Earl’s Court 
Harrold, Hinckley . B ; : A ad ORO. ere O Square, South Kensington, for the Life Association of 
Garlick, Coventry. , : ; : o Sosa. Oo Scotland, under the superintendence of Messrs. MORLEY 
Bassett, Hinckley. : é ; : Tress 170-0 & LETTS, 185 Earl’s Court Road. 

Raynes, Barwell 4 : : : ; < 1,887 0) 0 Richardson, Halsey Street, S.W. ; F - £435 (0,0 
Lockley, Barwell 5 : e : « 2a Boy GS Toten & Sons, Gloucester Road . : a 22 flew, 2 net 3 
Clark, Foleshill. : : ; : : » ' 17760 764 46 EK: WILSON, Sussex Place (accepted) : » "307 ES 50 


paren | 
LINC oR oTHeR 
PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


A | “AWARDS: KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, ce 1882.3. 
< THE: ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. - 


PROVISIONALLY PROTECTED. Avoids all Splashing. 


FIRTH’S 
Improved Disconnecting ‘Trap, 


FOR FALL PIPES, &c. 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT, AND DURABLE. 
EASILY CLEANED OUT. 
VENTILATES ALL FALL PIPES. 
ORNAMENTAL APPEARANCE ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


W. RAMMAGE & 60, ™SERGO™| = on mRoaP Rp 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, ETC, 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Street Improvement Works, Chiswick. Mr. A. RAMSDEN, 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Turnham Green. 


age LONDON —continued. | 
For Building House in Mount Street, for Mr. Arai, Mr J. i 
SMITH, Architect, 11 Argyle Street, W. Quantities sup- 


plied by Mr. Griffiths, 37 Walbrook, E.C. G. & W. Iles, Wimbledon é ° . e fiti25)Mo -0 
Es for Nowell & Robson, Kensington. 5 : 1,088 0 oO 

feito Mowlem & Co., Millbank . , i ‘ 1,037 0 9 

Lawrence * ° : . £5,850 0 O £200 .0 0 Ball, Chiswick . : : . : ° © $995 If! o 
Morris . ns Fe . ‘ 5,800 O26 300 O O Felton, Inverness Road, N.W. . ‘ ° a 993 Oo 9 
Matlock Bros. ; s « 5977-0 0 114.20 0 Chadwick, Liverpool . F Pr . . « 4°973"-§! Oo 
Shaw. : ‘ - Jet §,530> 0." 0 48 .0 oO Hindle & Morrish, Banksid : ‘ : » 908 12.0 
STEPHENS & -BASTOW - (ac- Trehearne, Battersea . : ‘ ¢ co USES 0 G54, OF © 
cepled)> . ; ot 5499. 0 O 70.0 O G. ALLDRED, Chiswick (accepled) . ‘ «| '843- -@%, O 
For Repairs to Eleven Houses in Alvar Street, Deptford, for | For Additional Stabling, &c., at Vestry Depot, Peckham Park 

Messrs. Green & Son, 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. Road, Camberwell. 

Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, W.C. Glatkesy tc 5) cle) ee | Se, aa eee 
Peco, . , ‘ ae Sa : t7i3. On 0 Walker : . hans : oh ears 2-250 Oo 
Royal & Co. = x S : . 258 o o| ° Stayner . : : 3 4 : é 227.0 0 
J. HEATH (accepted) . + « + 217.0 0] Richardson. . . 0 ez he tx 222 0 0 

For Works required in the Erection of a Building on a vacant Stevens eee se 8 eee Bh Wh ee 222 0 0 
site at Cock Alley, Upper East Smithfield, for the City of Parker. = « . free LOO OTe 

London Real Property Company. Mr. R. B. MARCH, Holloway a7 Enea > 4 68. ge ee 

Architect. Messrs. D. Campbell & Son, Surveyors. D. BRown & Co. (accepted) «tie 2 SR Ido et.0 
Spark . : ; ‘ A ; . : .£998 o o| For Decoration of Drawing-room and Sundry Repairs, No, 43 
Greenwood . : ° : . ° . sas Lee OL 1 Longridge Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. Messrs. MORLEY 
Kilby & Gayford . > : ° . 817 0 oO & LETTS, Surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. 

Ashby & Horner . : . : : 749 0 O|: W.T. FELL, Putney (accepted ) » £109; ihe D 
eee CHF hea ae te oo . - For ree gee of Board School, Gravel Lane. Mr. BAILEY, 
For Additions, &c., to No. 24 Baker Street. Mr. J. LANSDELL, Sabey & Son . A : 7 f £4,869 0 0 

Architect. G. S. Pritchard. : . ; ¢ A ~ 4,244, QF 9 
L. Godden ... > 5 . ; : wG208E QI oO W. Oldrey. , ‘ : 3,993 9-9 
Mattock Bros. . . : ° : 5 Hf S195R107 (0 O. F. Gibbons . 3,946 0 0 
D. BROWN & Co. (accepted) , , 169. 9: Oo H. L. Holloway 3,895 0 oO 

For Additions, &c., to 15 Hill Street, W. Messrs. TAYLOR & Pi rtart faa : 3,899 0 oO 

LocKE, Architects. Kirk & Randall. ‘ : : 7: G87O4 Os 0 
Boyce : ; : : ¥ - ‘ 1£3:879'-0° 6 TT. ie Green”. . ; ’ : ‘ .* 3,850°'O; 0 
Green s 3 , : wt. 31635'-0--0 W. Johnson : : : : : ; sf: 30408108 G 
Steel Bros. ‘ ¥ : : é ; s *32530""0! C0 Stimpson & Co. ; 3,800 0 oO 
D. BROwN & Co. (accepted ) ° 3,445 0 0 S. J. Jerrard 3777 205.0 

For Sanitary and Decorative Reparations at 32 Longridge Atherton & Latta wt a} st ee, ok 3 SCOR TS 

Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., for Madame Kennett. Messrs. | For Additional Playground, Beethoven Street School. 

Morey & LETTS, Surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. F, Ede & Son ; ‘ : ; “Ai zoe GC 
Broom & Sons, Earl’s Court ‘ ; , . £168 o Oo ( Diike=ay “ETL SOs O 

fj, WILLIAM BRADFORD, Richmond (accepted) . 132 0 O C. F. Kearley 105 0 0 


ay Ac Ssh 4 & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of ‘ EL 
d specially to suit Architects’ 


Selecte 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 
oe ee es 


ASPHAL'TE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of pos' 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


‘ Zh y Gomtcnd sow, 
| whe BIRMINGHAM. 
MARBLES & MARBLE WORK Galleries daily. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. responsible persons. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&e .on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C. | FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


WINCH BROTHERS, 


24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.,) 


and COLCHESTER, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects and Connoisseurs 
to their Immense Collection of 


Photographs of Architecture 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, 


Paintings by the Old and Modern Masters, 
Statuary (Antique and Modern), 
Views in All Parts of the World, 
Artistic Studies of Animals, Yachts, Fruit 
and Flowers, Sky and Wave Effecis, 
Antique Furniture, &c., 

All at Popular Prices, and which are on view at their 
Selections sent by post, on approval, to 

An inspection is inviced. 


STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, |§.@ 


AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WM, WOOL 


SEAT) ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


) ARTISTIC WALL 
, J pt APERS. 
| “a ¢ PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


‘  gdo Decorations, Embossed Jeathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
¢> SOLE AppREsS—110 HIGH STREET, near 


MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
FIFTEE GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS. 


LAMS & CO,,|ke 


IIs 


JOHN N. PEARC 


DESIGNS AND EXECUTES 


FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC, 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


A MURAL DECORATIONS 


In Distemper, Oil, or Wax Fresco. 


‘Monumental Brasses. 


— 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


STUDIOS :-— 


23, 24 Gertrude Street, Cheisea, §.W. 


Designs and estimates oa application, 
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. LONDON— continued. | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Southwark Park, and Pro- For Villa Residence, Akenside ‘Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne,, 
viding Water-closets. Mr. BAILEY, Architect. for Messrs. T. Squire and Sons. Mr. ARTHUR STOCK- 
Sabey:& Son’. «, ; . ; £424 Or 0 WELL, Architect, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Kirk & Randall ; : : ; ; 3 15307 yiOeO H, RIDDLE (accepted) ; : : : «£1,250. -0 -O 
D. Brown & Co. . . . . : » 1,190 0° © For Alteration to Haymarket Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
sr eGteCh as ‘ , - . : “yl fI89,:105 0 Messrs. Sanderson & Sons, brewers. Mr. ARTHUR 
W. Oldrey ay BE FR Sie ieee Rag pe 2 STOCKWELL, Architect, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on- 
Stimpson & Co. eee : : . it T159;.0) 0 Tyne. 
H. 1.. Holloway ; : ; : : Cech Red Ng J. Mattison, Newcastle ; ; ; , - £504 0 oO 
W. Marriage. : : : ‘ : Hae AS?, OPO W. Glass, Newcastle . : : : . » AQ4.14 78 
Norris & Luke 2 os scon'y set htt a Gebel S8 9 On°9 |) R Gennady, Newcastle, 7. Aesanmeaneenn 458 o a 
S.J. Jerrard. ; ’ . . : - 1,087 0 0 R. Lunn, Newcastle. : : Reacts. . ater tS 
G. Parker . : Saat ies : : : rr ee OAL O T. Southern, Newcastle ; . : », RAR Se 
W. Johnson , : : : ; : - 1,062 6 0 A. Pringle, Gateshead . : , A na ot”, Onre 
For Building Schoolkeeper’s House for Board School, South T. Turner, Wallsend . : : ; : ma CeO 
Grove. E. Simpson, Newcastle : ; 5 : Rua: pita, = Same) 
Ba desc sone yes ; : : : ‘ i LB dena ©. R. Allison, Sunderland i . ’ ; ete tot O 
Goo-sbritchards : ; ; 3 ; 20 74 OF O F. Waketield, Gateshead . ; ‘ . "458"10"-e 
T. L. Green : ‘ : ‘ ‘ : PLO OI SO T. White, Walker (withdrawn) . d 2 «) ROBKEOT 50 
Bz. 6B Wood (5 : 5 ° ; ; mylene O71 Oo S. MILLARD, Newcastle (accepted). : « 3 ROF 50 0, 
CG Drake ae : ; : ; ; , cre SO) 
H. L. Holloway . ; : ‘ ; ; we SO. 2) NEWPORT. 
Atherton & Latta : : , é : - 630 0 0, For Building Two Semi-detached Cottages, Newport, Mon. 
Hale & Twitcher . : : : : ‘ By oPj6 ee mae | Mr. H. A. GooDMAN, Architect, 33 High Street, Newport. 
W. Johnson ; : : : ; . SOT Ono Jo Wrorris... ; : : ; : £720 "0-0 
Norris & Luke : . ‘ ; Gast AGie © S. Swanton . “ : - , : : « 596°"67 0 
For Repairs to All Saints School, Lyam Road. ue ah we ‘ : ‘ . , STs 2. Oo 
Richens & Mount . : : : é ; CeO eno . Goldsworthy . : gah ' . #01550)" Or7G 
Wr Pearce : 5305 «0 Moulton & Brownscombe, Maindee . ; ~ ERTS "O 
: R. Thomas, Maindee . 
D. S. Rice 4 E ; : 755 i ) : . : . . 5028s OSG 
Pec e Say AO White & Busfelt, Maindee . . ‘ : - 490 0 0 
For Construction of Works for the Gas Company, New Romney. Be REEL see ee . : BE ac nig toe 
AShmotes go 6)0) a fo ous FER deepsea Reo NORTHAMPTON, 
Porter : ° . . . . . - 2,360 © ©) For Alterations, &c., Bailiffs House at Sewage Farm, Ecton. 
Daun. ; : . . . . . - 2,285 0 oO Mr. W. J. BROWN, Borough Surveyor, Northampton. 
Wises eos et jeg 2280.05 0]  Dunkley.& Branson, Pike Lane... | 
Dempster Bros. . . . . . - 2,260 0 Oo CLAYSON Bros., Cooknoe (accepted) . : *, 202; O:°O 
Laidlaw . : : . . . . - 2,231 0 O Sree ee TESS = 
Newton & Co. . : : : : ‘ i. Ciena GOO 
W. C. Hotmes®& Co., 80 Cannon Street (ac- THE CORSHAM BATH St ONE Co. (LIMITED) CORSHANY. 
cepted) . ; : : : : : S De EA) Os Grp CRS ae Summer Driei. Corsham, Prices on 
Dempster & Sons. : = ; : . 2,117 0 o| STONE, | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application 
Willey & Co. . . . . . . - 2,043 0 O LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


R. HOWARD, 


Horticultural Works, 
> DONCASTER. +h 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS erected, with hot-water apparatus 
complete, in any part of the Kingdom, by experienced workmen. All the 
newest improvements in machinery for ventilation. 


SILVER MEDAL awarded by the Society of Architects at the Archi- 
tectural and Building Trades Exhibition, Sheffield, February 1886. 


Also PRIZE MEDAL and CERTIFICATE, the highest and only 
award for excellency of Horticultural Buildings and Machinery for Venti- 
lation, at the International Architectural Trades Exhibition, London, 
April 1886. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. ID) J7R@ 
M. C. DUFFY & SON, |; 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, ZN) EIN 
66 STORKS RD., LONDON, SE. [<= —2 2) 


\ | \ CONTRACTORS FOR = AWS 
<Y)|\\|| WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, ANIMAS JSS 


De WA Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for CV VE 
\} Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied Ae oF ee \Z \W {CQACB 
: v eae ee ere and Public Bu g y (ESS 
WN | ) f, NZ, Estimates Free on Application. ‘ SEONG UTI 
SVZZS—- WOOD PAVING. GZé£SSSSSSGE 


LN 


t 
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PLYMOUTH. RINGWOOD (HANTS. 
For Additional Storey to Club Buildings, Plymouth. Mr. CHAS. | For Gasholder, for the Ringwood Gas Crean Mr. W. W. 
Se Architect, Plymouth. Monk, Engineer, Bournemouth. 
T Kine : ee Re as 8+ 4935 65 00) OK & WihWalker!. Pin sot celine. een sso ono 
Ing : . : . . : : «—.504 0; O Cockey & Son . ; = é P : 5200 OO 
J. Finch & Son . : : : ; : A aise fae ve) Wi 
J. REED (accepted ) illey & Co. . ; . . ° . 5. «205 OO 
‘ (Gecepied Mes +4 stil Wie? ipsa gil ots, + 9Fh85101 0 Dempster . oy Vo Ole 2h Oe 
QUEENSBOROUGH. W. C. Hormes & Co. (accepted) . . eae ce) ka) 
For Providing Chamber and Office at the Guildhall, Queens- 
borough. Mr. W. CHESTER FOULSHAM, Architect. SALISBURY. 
J. Flunder, Sheerness . ‘ .£119 15 0. For Restoring a Wing of Trafalgar House, near Salisbury, for 
Only one tender. Earl Nelson. Mr. HENRY HALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
READING. 19 Doughty Street, W.C. Quantities by Mr. S. G. 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Broad Street, Thacker. 
Reading, for Messrs. Wellsteed, Son & Co. Mr. W. Brock & Bruce, Bristol. , : . . £2,988 0 oO 
RAVENSCROET, Architect, Reading. Quantities supplied Dobson, Colchester . , . , , . 2,835 0 © 
by Messrs. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead and Reading. Foster & Dicksee, ee D . : . 2,785 0 © 
J. C. Cook (vece’ved too late) . ; : U £2. 66R yO} 0 Kingerlee, Oxford. ‘ : “ 5 ere se Ole Oe 
J. H. Margetts . ‘ d ; crow Iy. 0 Estcourt, Gloucester . ° : : Ce FASS ser 2 se 
H..Higos & Sons _. y 2 ; ; , 2 400 Seo Leslie & Knight, Kensington . “i . oo D4A86S"O) | O 
F. E. Woodroffe 3 ; . : , ‘ 21345 oo Mitchell-Woodfalls, Salisbury . . ‘ 24708 Om O 
G, Searle . : ; é, : ; : . 5'358 01.0 Abley, Salisbury : : : : : oP 2450 9 OL. O 
W.H.Simmonds . : ; , d , 2,193 aa Barber, Salisbury . - A . : (425350005 Or 
J. Bottrill . : ‘ , , ; : Ges175 2 OOD 
S. EAST (accepted) . ¢ < : : 22; 1EI 0. 0 STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
RICHMOND. For Restoration of Parish Church, Stoke-on-Trent. 
For Building Board Room, Receiving Wards, and Vagrant | N. BaRLow, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ) . 2,629 0 oO 
Wards at the Workhouse, Richmond, Yorks. Mr. JAMES 
MARCH, Surveyor, Richmond. WATERBEACH. 
Accepted Tenders. For Building Two Almshouses, for the Trustees of the Water- 
David Bullock, mason : : : . £324 13 10 beach Almshouse ee, 
Matthew Lewis, joiner : : pets, Mor ce) Unwin, Milton Road . : : ° Aone 10 oO 
Spence & Co., heating and ventilation. : aoe 6113, 14 Unwin, Landbeach . : : ° 260 0 oO 
John Doughty, slater. é : ; , sni4o test. Mansfield, Waterbeach . . : ‘ » 254 0.6 
J. & R. Barker, plumber. ; ° : eh), FONTSH 1 H. Turner, Cambridge : . » 230 0 O 
W. F. Greathead, painter . : ; ; , Bry SO Mills, Chesterton Road : F - Aah Pie Belo Loo 
Frobock & Rayner, Waterbeach . - ; om 7 oe 
otal ye ‘ te TOOST20) 93 Courll, Soham . : : : . : « 210) CO 
- — Kidman, Cambridge . . . ° ° MENON Co oleh Le: 
Ham Hill. Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill Robinson. . . . aes , PRR Bes 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & | Wilmot, Cambridge . - 192 0 O 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. LEACH & HARTSHAM, Waterbeach (accepted) «1 1OLe Og ,0 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park Pettit.&. : . . : ° », 179. 2 
Basin, N. W. ADVT.] Slater, Cambridge ; A : A f 1 come O 


HOLDEN & ©CO.’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following lustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Departure of Crusaders for the Holp ano. 
BY G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON DEPOT: CARTER, JOHNSON & CO, 
Kinson Wharf, ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 
Albert Embankment, St. George’s Works, 
LAMBETH, S8.E. WORCESTER. 
20 Victoria Buildings, Agents:-STURGEON & SMITH, 


Victoria Street, MANCHESTER. 3 Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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WANSTEAD. 


For Erection of New School 
Wanstead School Board. Messrs. 
WALTERS, Architects, 70 .and, 71 


in Downsell Road for the 
BRESSEY & SIDDON 
.Bishepsgate Street 


WARKWORTH. 
For Building Detached Residence. and Stables at Watiient) 
for Mr. G. Sanderson. Mr. A.. STOCKWELL, Architect, 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Within, E.C. Quantities by Mr. F, LEE, Great College E. Bryson & Son, Warkworth, carpenter and 4 
Street, Westminster, S.W. : jomer -~'. ‘ £680 0. 0 
E. Laidler Warkworth, bricklayer and mason 480 0.0 
John Allen & Sons, Kilburn, N.W. . . SMI LOT ° Brown & Son, Amble, plumber, gasfitter, &e..: | Pe epeeo 
James Catley, Wanstead, E. . : . *, 16,5007 OO T. Pickard, Al ie, flat ranted 
J. J. Robson, Woodford ee LEEOeAB OO eae nwick, plasterer.» phiha: 
: E; Bryson & Son, Warkworth, painter and glazier 8070, 0 
J 8-6; Bowyer, Upper Norwood, Se ¢. 198 0 | Gunieibisen \Mewcasc Slater Eek 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street, Bs. pth ly ae Cee on) FES Se oe 
E. C. Howell & Son, Lambeth & Bristol .  Loekjt SO10 ' WOOLWICH. 
George Parker, Peckham, S.E.. . 8,080 0 ©O|} For Alterations and Additions to Three Shops in Wellington 
J. L. Glasscock & Son, Bishop Stortford . Pe eS y Atal? PK: Street, Woolwich, for Mr. J. C. Bonnet. Mr. H. H. 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : ; s Tod Oe 0 CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
Harris & Wardrop, Limehouse, E. . ; 44 non Oo Russell i & : 3 ‘ e - ; ', £600 oOo Oo 
Walter J. Hack, Poplar, E.  . ; : ty Zee oa nOcO Coombs . ‘ ‘ . : . ° - 530 0 O 
G. & J. Green, Hackney, | Re ; ro IgShS OgtO Covil . Ne & : ‘ : 505 0 O 
John Brickell, Little Ilford. . : a 57e7 00. Op 0 JOHNSON (accepted) : ° : . 500.0 9 
Joseph Holland, Poplar, E, + + + + 7,756 © ©) For Alterations to Shop, No. 38' Powis Street, Woolwich, for 
North Bros., Stratford, E. tN Sygietiedad OR rae 2 Messrs. S. W. Cuff & Co. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect. 
A. REED, Stratford, E. (accepted ) 4 I2O OmO Covi (accepted) : ‘ : ; ' . £190 ES 
Priestley & Gurney, Hammersmith, W. 7,549 0 O 
Sabey & Son, Islington (withdrawn) 7,497 0 o| For Two Shops in Beresford Square, Woolwich, for Mr, Geo. 
William Gregor, Stratford, E. (withdrawn) 6,987 0 oO é LARC Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Bi a a 
oombs . - ; : 5 . : 
Walker Tr nnerimrnm@er me 
WEST HAM. Covil ? - . > eect 
For North Woolwich Road, Victoria Docks, for West Ham LONERGAN BRos. (accepted) ° . 500 90 O 
Local Board. Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, C.E., Surveyor. For Alterations and Additions to Shop, No. 95 Powis Street, 
._G. B- Marshall . yo. i : 6, Woolwich, for Mr. W, Keating. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
ie a CO. $ were : : ate is . . Architect, Woolwich. e 
SOWWe oe le uNi z a » % ~ ,62 A. J. Fenn . e ° ° ° ° ° 107. 12] oO 
pier Nete LPL teeatiem teGate 1 6 ern Gieete ros 10.8 
Ge CAREY Sst, Sac.) Us) e (i eee ae 15,227 Dae Covit. (accepted) . eet ° pers ReSR Uae 
W. Gregar : Z ° ; ; A 14,870 oO O| For Thirteen private Dwelling-housee in William Street, Bull 
Trehearne & Co. ; . : ‘ : 14,839 0 oO Fields, Woolwich, for the Home Counties Property In- 
e & * ° ° e . e 14,7 Oo oO vestment ompan F: HURCH, Architect. 
G. Bell 98 Company. Mr. H. H.C Die hi 
JelaGrifiths..40...% - : 14,600 0 oO A. Fenn . - ‘ z : : : ~Auoe oO 
J. JACKSON (accepted) : 14,500 0 O Johnson . : . ol EL, e . : 4,100 0 O 
Hindle &Morrish . é 14,500 O O Bull}: > 3 Z i , A . 43,050 201056 
T. Turner & Son : ‘ 14,424 0 0 Coombs . d 3,835 0 0 
Woodham & Fry 13,608 o oO CHICK (accepted) 2,860 0 0 
oc; ~ & PARQUET FLOORINGS. LS. WOOD CARVINGS. 
s a | a) 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for oe All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
SST ee - ates. Skille tisans sent to all parts 0 
S te, phe lg itg ge re 2 Be 
= O Oo Immense Stock ae cee Jor Laying. : A alle Estimates and Designs on Application. 
saasccea le Ei 5 
S io) 
” 
a 
pas = Z a 
Pore wu & 
og ee i (ee i 
—.— 
A, Ay FS GE 
a leet od B 
poms] AN (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared 
= oS «a 4 THIN PARQUE Ee nee eee ee 


existinz deal floor, and is susceptivle of removal at pleasure. See Construction 


FRONT VI“W. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, PUBLIC 


: VENTILATION, Practical! Perfect! Naturals 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, SANITATION, 


nn im ni 


MM 
SS 


SANITARY VENTILATOR, 


Di 
ih 

V OLUME XX KEV. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. Andrew 


ALL SYSTEMS. 


MANUFACTURING 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES 


IRONMONGERS. “YZ 


ON APPLICATION. 


INLET 
VENTILATOR. 


Street, London, W.C. 
OF" TEE: ARCHITECT. 
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WIDNES. 
For Paving, &c., Widnes. 
Witt Road. 
J. McCabe & Co.. . ‘ ‘ : . - £465 
J..tea, Ditton, ©. a - ‘ . i eA Ay 


T. Sadler, Widnes ; : ° 


pb 

- 

(eo) 
OFO 10 07026 
(opie misite; {2.9 


J. Heaton, S. Helens . A “ A : » 406 
Sayce & Randle, Widnes. P : 5 540300 
R. LOMAX, Eccles (accepted ) ‘ . ; « 364 
Marsh Street. 
J. McCabe & Co. ; : ‘ ° . bse97G> b0 0 
We ea MD RtON. o** : ‘ J . : TROL e.O oO 
T. Sadler, Widnes P 2 5 . ° 22 755) 0 oO 
J. Heaton, St. Helens . F ~ . . yO reas 
Sayce & Randle, Widnes . ; ‘ ° iyed.lor 0 
R. LOMAX, Eccles (accepied) : P ° acy (oro mero) 


VALUE OF BUILDING SITES IN BIRMINGHAM. 


LEASES for seventy-five years of the building sites which will 
be rendered available by the construction of the intended new 
street from Corporation Street to High Street were offered by 
auction on Monday, by Messrs. J. W. Daniell & Son, at their 
sale room, Corporation Street. The land was offered in nine 
lots. There was a large attendance, but in only two cases did 
the bidding reach a sum which the committee felt justified in 
accepting. Lot 1 has an irregular area of 1,415 square yards, 
and has frontages of 86 feet 6 inches to Corporation Street, 
69 feet to the new street, and 47 feet to Union Passage. This 
lot is situated opposite the Great Western Arcade, and has been 
laid out with a special view to the construction of an arcade 
which shall form, with the North-Western and Great Western 
Arcades, a continuous thoroughfare from Colmore Row to the 
new street, near its junction with High Street. The construction 
of an arcade, however, is not a condition of the letting, and the 
lot is admirably suited either for a great business emporium or 
for several retail establishments. The letting of this lot is sub- 
ject to the rights of the Great Western Railway Company with 
respect to their tunnel], which runs underneath it, and the new 
buildings, so far as they are over the tunnel, must be erected 
subject to the approval of the company’s engineer. A sum of 
262/. will be paid by the lessee to Mr. Barrow, being half the 
cost of a party wall. The sum required by the Improvement 
Committee to be expended on the lot by the lessee is 20,000/. 
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The bidding only reached 27s. per square yard, and the lot was 
withdrawn by the committee. Mr. Daniell then offered as one lot 
Lots 2, 3, and 4, adjoining Lot 1, and forming a triangular area of 
643 square yards, at the corner of the intended street and Corpora- 
tion Street, the frontage to the former being 118 feet and to the lat- 
ter 100 feet. The total sum to be expended on this area is 11,000/. 
The bidding reached 39s. per square yard, at which sum the 
lot was withdrawn. The three lots were then offered sepa- 
rately. Lot 2, having a frontage to Corporation Street of 
41 feet 3 inches, and containing an area of 203 square yards 
(on which a building of 3,000/. value is to be erected), was 
withdrawn at 35s. Lot 3, with a frontage to the intended 
street of 48 feet and an area of 198 square yards, on which a 
sum of not less than 3,000/. is to be expended, was withdrawn 
at 27s. For Lot 3, the corner piece, which has an area of 242 
square yards, and has a frontage to Corporation Street of 
58 feet 9 inches, and to the intended street of 70 feet, there 
was no bid. The sum to be expended by the lessee on this 
site is 5,000/. The opposite corner piece, Lot 5, is an area of 
275 square yards, adjoining the Conservative Club, and having 
a frontage to Corporation Street and the intended new street of 
58 feet 3 inches, the stipulated expenditure by the lessee being 
4,000/, For this site a bidding of 31s. was reached, at which 
sum the lot was withdrawn. Lot 6, adjoining Lot 5, and 
consisting of an area of 292 square yards, at the corner of the 
new street and Little Cherry Street, to which streets it will 
have a combined frontage of 78 feet, is intended for a building 
of not less value than 4,000/. It was withdrawn, after a bid of 
25s. per square yard, Lot 7, having frontages to the new 
street, Little Cherry Street, and Union Passage, the total 
frontage being 128 feet 9 inches, and the area 104 square 
yards, was let to Mr. H. F. Flint, of St. Martin’s Lane, clothier, 
at 1/7, 14s. 6d. per square yard. Lot 8, bounded by the new 
street, Union Passage, and Crooked Lane, and having a total 
frontage of 231 feet, and an area of 278 square yards, was let 
to Mr. W. Ross, jun., 20 Sandy Lane, builder, at 28s. 62. per 
square yard. Lot 9, a corner piece, of 168 square yards, with 
frontage to the new street of 33 feet, and to Union Passage of 
71 feet 6 inches, was not bid for. We understand that an offer 
has been made to the committee for Lot 1 by a gentleman who, 
it is understood, desires to carry out the arcade project. 
Inquiries have been made also with regard to the other unlet 
sites. The lessees of the various lots will have the option of 
constructing vaults beneath the footpaths adjoining their 
premises on paying a rental of 4s. per square yard. 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


a 


Messrs. SANDERSON & SONS have been 
awarded for their Wall Decorations the only 
Gold Medal at the New Orleans Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 


TRADE MARK. This Medal may be con- 


ress sidered the highest ever awarded to a paper 
Sole Importers of the 


NEW 


IVORY DECORATIONS. 


stainer, as it was not obtained, as usual, in 


competition with other English firms only, 


YO Ed 
Pk one class. 


Warehousé . af O N D O Noestecsrainn Wea BaKe 


CHISWICK. 


but with the whole world—English, French, 
German, and American firms being all in 
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TRADE NOTES. 


No settlement has yet been arrived at between the stonecutters 
in Dublin and Messrs. Beckett, the contractors for the Museum 
buildings, nor is there any present appearance of an approach 
to an agreement. The works are still being proceeded with, 
and are at present pretty forward. 


A NEW reredos of pitch pine has been recently added to 
Cashel Cathedral, the order having been executed by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


THE proprietors of the European Mail and the Colonies 
and India have just issued a penny guide to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. The first edition consists of 50,000 copies, 
and the guide appears to be much appreciated. It is a marvel 
of cheapness, even in the days of cheap literature, the I50 
pages of the guide being profusely illustrated with well-executed 
woodcuts. 


AT a meeting of the Council held on Monday, the 2Ist, the 
tender of Messrs. Howell & Son, builders, of Moon Street, 
Bristol, was accepted for the erection of the two “town rooms” 
attached to Clifton College. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
Charles F. Hansom, F.R.I.B.A., the architect of the college. 


FORTHCOMING LECTURES. 


IN the approaching month of July the summer courses of 
lectures and laboratory instruction for technical teachers and 
others provided by the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the advancement of technical education will be delivered. The 
courses will be held in the Institute’s new buildings in Exhibition 
Road. 

The following, beginning on Monday, July 5, extend over 
two weeks, the hours being from ten to five daily, Saturdays 
excepted :—“ Iron Girder Bridge Designing with Experiments 
on some Materials used in Construction,” by Professor W. C. 
Unwin, B.Sc., M.I.C.E. “The Teaching of Chemistry as 
introductory to its Technical Applications,” by Professor Arm- 
strong, F.R.S., Ph.D. “ Experimental Physics as a subject of 
Instruction in Technical and other Schools,” by Professor 


Henrici, Ph.D.,. LU.D.\.-F- Ris. aE UMbine” +a scourse lot 
four lectures will be given by Mr. W. R. Maguire, C.E., on 
Tuesday, June 29 ; Wednesday, June 30; Thursday, July 1; and 
Friday, July 2, at 7.30 P.M. each day. “ Brickwork and 
Masonry”: a course of four lectures will be given by Mr. John 
Slater, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., examiner for the Institute in Brick- 
work and Masonry, on Monday, July 12; Tuesday, July 13; 
Thursday, July 15; Friday, July 16, at 7.30 P.M. each day. 
“ Building Materials” : a course of four lectures will be given 
by Mr. W. G. Dent, F.C.S., F.I.C., on Monday, July 26; 
Tuesday, July 27; Thursday, July 29; and Friday, July 30, at 
7.30 PM. each day. ‘ Optical Measurements”: a course of 
four lectures will be given by Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, M.A, 
F.R.S., on Monday, July 26; Tuesday, July 27; Thursday, 
July 29; and Friday, July 30, at 7.30 P.M. each day. 

Further particulars: and syllabus of each course*may be - 
obtained at the Central Institution, Exhibition Road, S.W., or 
at Gresham College, London, E.C. Registered teachers of the 
Institute may, on application, be admitted to these courses 
without payment of fees. 

In order that the necessary arrangements may be made, 
intending students are requested to obtain their tickets at least 
one week before the commencement of each course. The pro- 
gramme further includes lectures on various other subjects. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


THE appeal in the action of McDonagh or Henderson v. 
Maclellan came before Lord Justice Clark and Lords Young, 
Craighill, and Rutherford Clark in the Scottish Courts on 
Friday last. The appellant, who resides at Bridgeton, Glasgow, 
sued Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, engineers, Trongate, Glasgow, 
in the Sheriff Court there, for 500/. damages at common law, or 
1572. 19s. under the Employers’ Liability Act. The defendants 
are contractors for the girders at the Forth Bridge, and while 
the plaintiff was in their employment engaged at the bridge 
works on May 7, 1885, as an iron beam was being raised by 
means of a crane and chain, the single sheckle by which it 
was attached to the chain slipped, and the heavy end of the 
beam came down upon the pursuer’s left foot, three of the toes 
of which had to be amputated. The defenders denied liability, 
and also pleaded that there was contributory negligence ; or 


W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. “ Graphical Statics,” by Professor O. | that the accident was caused by the fault of a person for whom 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ACCIDENTS. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYMENT, FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


"THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 
Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,000. 
Persors insured about 800,000. 
Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on 
total wages at 2s. per cent. and upwards. 


Protection granted during issue of Policy. 


Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 
all renewals. 


Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of 
persons. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 


HILL & HEY. 


Artistic Wall-Papers. 


J. & H. LAND. 


Architects are invited to inspect our Show-rooms. | 
(Facing Cannon Street Station.) | 


93 CANNON STREET, E.C. | 
STANLEY BROTHERS, 


«, Midland Tile Works, Nuneaton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gis ORNAMENTAL RED, 
pe RIDGING & FINIALS, 


Blue Ridge Tiles; Blue and Brown Roof 
Tiles; Blue, Red, and Buff Quarries; Blue 


AILEY 


Albion Works, Salford, Manchester. 
MAKERS OF BAILBY’S TURRET CLOCKS. 


WORRALL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gates, Guards, BWailings, 


AND THE LIKE, 


30 MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


IRON WORKS:—-AT TUE BROOK. 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent gti Nl AR ade he Be a I 
’ ’ ; 2G ney Tops; Fire Bricks; White Glazed 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, Brchd; (Glarodi Drags Pipes Vase ard TO ARCHITECTS. 


Statuettes, 
&ec.; Terra 
Cotta String 
Course Panels, 
&c.; Malt Kiln 
Tiles, &c., &c. 


for the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS, HALIFAX 
‘f SUCCESSORS TO THR ‘ 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON’S’’ \ENTILATOR WGRKS. ESTAB, 1857 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


Gentlemen, 

You may wish to introduee Hammered 
Ironwork. We will be glad to give Estimates 
to your decigns, simple or elaborate. =—— 

As designers in our own particular branch of 
manufacture, members of the profession make 


TOPE 


Designs and Prices, with List of 
Testimonia's on Application. 


Architects’ Designs executed to Order. 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 


General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments ; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional discount. é 


ee Legal and Commercial Stationery. 
OLUME XXXIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered i 2 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. ane ae 


SHOP SHUTTER SHOES. 


NO SHUTTER BARS REQUIRED. 


ARRISON’S PATENT SELF-FASTENING 
BEST MALLEABLE IRON SOLID BEAD SHOES. 
Extensively specified, and used by Architects,.Surveyors, and 
Builders. The Solid Bead greatiy protectsthe Corners of Shutters 
from wear inremoval, Terms Cash. Lllustrated List on appli- 


cation. 
BOROUGH, 


JAMES HARRISON, 35 Union Street, { \oxocn, 


J. “W. CAL DICOLTE 
MANUFACTURER OF INDIA 


RUBBER STAMPS, 


WALSALL, 


use of us by acquainting us with influencing 
circumstances and dimensions, sometimes in- 
cluding cost limits. We design and estimate 
accordingly. Influenced by contact with the 
workmen, our designs receive character from 
their methods, and constructive are developed 
into ornamental features. 

We endeavour to show individuality and 
excite interest, without eostly elaboration. 
Our designs are free of charge or obligation, 
but are considered confidential. We abstain 
from publishing them except as specimens, 
which we are pleased to forward on application. 

We are, 
Yours respectfully, 
WORRALL & CO. 
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they were not responsible. In addition to that, they pleaded 
that they paid the pursuer the sum of 8/. in discharge of all 
claims, and that the notice required under the Act had not been 
given within six weeks of the occurrence. The Sheriff- 
Substitute held that the statutory notice had not been given, 
and that the action was excluded. On Friday, without hearing 
counsel for the parties, their Lordships recalled the Sheriff- 
Substitute’s interlocutor, and appointed issues for the trial of the 
case at common law. The Court held that the circumstances 


agent were not such as would make them give effect to it, that 
the parties were not equally situated, one being a labourer, and 
the other a person of superior status. On the matter of notice, 
the Court found it had not been given in time, being one day 


too late, and dismissed the action as under the Employers’ | 


Liability Act. 


OBLIGATION TO BUILD IN FEU CHARTERS. 


LORD KINNEAR on Friday gave judgment in the Outer House 
of the Court of Session in an action by the trustees of the late 
Mr. Duncan M‘Laren against Arthur Colville, builder, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. M‘Laren had given off to the defender in 1878 a 
feu in Edinburgh on which he was taken bound to erect a 
double villa worth 2,o00/, and a single villa of the value of 
1,500/., and he sought judgment to the effect that defender was 
bound to erect villas on the southern portion. This, it was 
said, would improve pursuer’s adjoining property. The action 
was resisted on the ground that defender had already erected 
two double villas on the north portion of the area, which more 
than secured the whole feu duty of 49/7. He had made the 
southern portion into a nursery, but maintained that in the 
present state of the property market it would be imprudent to 
proceed with the erection of more property of the description 
required. Besides, no time for the erection of houses was 
stipulated in the feu charters. 

Lord Kinnear dismissed the action as irrelevant, on the 
ground that if a superior intended that the time for building 
should be determined with reference to the convenience of his 
own feuing plans, and not to the feuar’s advantage, it was in- 
cumbent on him to insert a distinct obligation to that effect. 
It appeared to him impossible to hold that a vassal violated his 
charter by delaying to erect buildings which his charter did not 
require him to execute within any limited time. 


THE AOLUS 


THE CONTRACT FOR THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE Bill of the Manchester Ship Canal Company, to empower 
the promoters to pay interest out of capital during the con- 
struction of the works, came before a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on the 18th inst., the Bill having already passed 
the House of Commons. Mr. Pember, Q.C., who appeared for 


C a . law. the promoters, in the course of his speech, said the estimates 
in which the plaintiff signed the receipt behind the back of his | 


of the promoters of the canal had always been ample, if not to 
say excessive. The cost of the construction of the canal was 
estimated by the promoters at 6,300,000/., but the greatest 
contractors in England had offered to undertake the work for 
5,750,000/., with all risks. That offer had been made by 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird. The assets of the canal company were 
8,000,000/. share capital, borrowing powers 1,812,000/., and the 
income from the Bridgewater and Irwell Navigation 220,000/,, 
making a total of 10,032,000/. The liabilities would show that, 
after everything had been paid for, there was a surplus of 
assets over liabilities of 505,564/7. That surely was a sufficient 
surplus to satisfy the requirements of clause 36 of the Ship 
Canal Bill. 

Mr. John Aird, of the firm of Lucas & Aird, contractors, 
said he had had large experience in railway and public works. 
He had given close attention to the plans for the construction 
of the ship canal, and his firm had offered to complete the whole 
of the scheme within the period of four years for five millions 
and three quarters sterling. 

The Chairman: That includes the whole of the work ?— 
Yes, it includes everything comprised in the scheme from 
beginning to end, as far as the works are concerned. 

Mr. Bidder: Is there a binding agreement or contract at 
the present time between you and the undertakers to complete 
the whole of the works definitely for a sum of five millions and 
three-quarters ?—We consider it binding on our firm, and we 
should be sorry to think that the canal company did not. 

Binding as regards the protection of the Mersey ?—Yes. 

Is the contract in writing ?—We have gone into the matter 
thoroughly—the railway deviations, works in the Mersey, &c., 
and our offer met with the approval of the directors of the 
canal company. 

Mr. Pember: Was your offer in writing or was it by word 
of mouth ?—Word of mouth. 

In answer to Mr. Bidder, the witness stated that his verbal 
offer had been accepted by the board of directors by resolution. 


WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 235 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


OPEN. SHUT. 


lator, 


1 


Improved Glass 


H.W.CO 


Ly iA y 
Louvre Vent: 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding , 
; Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). afl 


3 
Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 5 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ $ 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain = 
Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. € 
OPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 


also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. | 4 


EXHIBITION, 


iy 
VM 


_GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 


Hopper Venti Casement. 


Improved Hopper for Skylights. 


Glass Sliding Ventilator, 
Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


mproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 
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The offer was based on the drawings submitted to him, but 
there was no specification, the plans being amply sufficient for 
the purpose. The resolution was in the following terms :— 
“June 12. That the board accept Messrs. Lucas & Aird’s 
tender to complete the works in four years from the date when 
they obtain possession of the land for 5,750,000/., subject to all 
necessary capital being raised, and on the understanding that 
the company shall have the power to modify or alter the works 
as they think advisable at the agreed prices.” 

Counsel asked for the “agreed prices,” and Mr. Pember 
said they could not be given. 

Mr. Bidder remarked that he did not think the plans put 
before Mr. Aird represented the whole of the works, and called 
for a copy of the agreed prices. 

The witness said he did not think the details of the contract 
ought to be made public. 

After a discussion on the point, the cross-examination was 
resumed by Mr. Bidder, who asked whether, in case there were 
expensive works which had not come to the attention of the 
promoters, would they be included in the 5,750,000/. ? 

Witness: Yes, we have not only had our attention drawn to 
these matters, but we gave our personal attention to it to see 
whether there was anything that might by accident occur. 

Everything known or unknown ?—Everything known from 
the knowledge we possess in dealing with works of this magni- 
tude. 

You mean any work that may be done by the company, 
whether known or unknown ?—Onur offer means the completion 
of the works within the time named, and under the conditions 
on which we have accepted the work. The company desire the 
power to make alterations as the work proceeds, saving money 
here and applying it there. They gave us the fullest informa- 
tion. 

Would it include the removal of works injurious to naviga- 
tion ?—I should not value such a contingency very much. 

Have you ever entered into such a contract before ?—No, 
never ; it was a result which was communicated verbally. This 
total was not agreed to ina moment. Other figures had been 
talked of. 

Of course you are under no liability with regard to acquiring 
land ?—We are not. Our works can only commence when we 
have the land. 

Mr. Daniel Adamson, chairman of the Ship Canal Company, 
stated that last October the directors consulted Messrs. Roths- 
child in reference to the raising of capital. Their advice was 


BRYANT, POWIS & 


WOOD BROKERS 


that power should be sought to pay interest out of capital, and 
they offered to manage the business at a charge of I per cent. 
on the capital they raised, leaving the promoters to subscribe 
as much as they thought proper without making any charge. 
This arrangement was contingent on their getting permission to 
pay 4 per cent. interest, and as soon as their intention to apply 
to Parliament became known, their friends did not subscribe as 
largely as was expected. Up to the present 750,000/, had been 
subscribed without any promise to pay interest upon it. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Bidder, the witness said the 
schedule of prices would be embodied in a legal contract with 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird, and it was possible that the works might 
even be made for a less sum than that named. 

Mr. Pope, Q.C., asked for further evidence as to the saving 
of 569,000/. on the estimates. 

Mr. Pember said it was contained in the resolution put in, 
which would be drawn up as a legal document. 

The witness added that as soon as Messrs. Lucas & Aird 
got possession of the land they would put on it 80 locomotives, 
3,000 waggons, and 70 miles of railway. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 


IN a report dated from Serajevo, Consul Freeman writes that 
no great sales of timber seem to have been effected during the 
past year. The local Government wished that the cadastral 
survey of the country should be finished, and the ownership of 
the forests correctly proved before any more, timber was offered 
for sale. More than half Bosnia and nearly a third of the 
Herzegovina is forest. The superficial area of these provinces 
is said to be about 21,000 square miles, of which 9,657 square 
miles are forest, 6,950 square miles arable land, and the re- 
maining 4,393 barren rock. The forests consist chiefly of fir, 
pine, oak, and beech trees. Although during a long series of 
years these forests were wantonly devastated by fire and reck- 
less cutting, there is no doubt that they will be eventually 
a source of considerable revenue to the Government. The 
construction of a line of railway to the sea-coast would enable 
Bosnia to compete most advantageously with Italy and Austria- 
Hungary in the Levant timber trade, and in the exportation of 
charcoal. The estimated revenue from forests for the present 
year is 360,000 florins. 

Some important public works have been executed during 
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AND IMPORTERS, 
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Telephone: No. 586. 
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the past year, foremost amongst which must be reckoned the 
completion of the ‘Mostar-Metkovich line of railway—the first 
section of the all-important line for these provinces which will 
connect Serajevo with the sea-coast. This line, which was 
opened for public traffic on June 13 last, has been constructed 
and is worked by the Government like the other lines in Bosnia, 
and is of the same narrow gauge, 75 centims. Its length is 
42 kilometers. Metkovich is a port on the river Narenta, 
about twenty-five miles from the sea, and can be reached by 
vessels of about 600 tons burden. The continuation of this line 
to Serajevo seems for the moment in abeyance, but it is anti- 
cipated that it will be carried out in the course of the next three 
years, The branch line of railway from Doboj, on the Brood- 
Serajevo line to Tuzla, a distance of 68 kilometers, which was 
begun last spring, is now completed, and will be opened: for 
public traffic inthe month of April. This line has cost about 
1,300,000 florins (108,000/.), for which a loan was raised on the 
security of the future surplus of the revenues of this province. 
It opens up the well-timbered valley of the Spreca, and affords 
an outlet for the coal from the Krljka mines, but its importance 
is especially enhanced by the establishment of the Franz-Josef 
Salt Works at Simin Han, near Tuzla. A short line of 20 kilo- 
meters has.also been constructed from Vogosca, on the Brood- 
Serajevo line, to the manganese mines at Cevljanovic. The 
total length of the lines of railway in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina is now about 500 kilometers. 

A line of tramway has been laid between the Serajevo 
railway station and the centre of the town, having a length of 
3,350 metres. This line is not only used for passenger traffic 
but also for goods, and being the same gauge as the railway, 
the loaded trucks are brought into town and unloaded at a 
small station constructed at the terminus of the tramway. This 
is a great convenience and economy to the merchants, as the 
railway station is situated nearly two miles out of town. It is 
a Government enterprise, and under the same direction as the 
Brood-Serajevo railway, known as the “ Bosna-Bahn.” The 
ordinary traffic on the tramway is carried on by horses, but 
occasionally also the goods trucks are brought in by locomotive. 

The construction of roads is steadily persevered with, and 
during the past twelvemonths have been constructed a carriage 
road from Foca to Kalinovik, a distance of 45 kilometers ; one 
from Zvornik, on the Drina, to Nova Kasaba, 27 kilometers 
long, being the first section of a road to Serajevo ; and one 
from Visoka, on the Brood-Serajevo line of railway, to Kiseljak, 
noted for its mineral springs, and Fojnica, about 28 kilometers. 


The large building in this town for Government offices, 
commenced in the spring of 1884, was completed last autumn, 
and all the offices of the Central Administration, which were 
till then scattered over the town in different houses, have now 
been united under one roof, greatly facilitating the conduct of 
affairs. A handsome building was also constructed here in the 
course of the summer for the “ Bosna Bahn” offices. Hitherto 
the managing officials have resided at Dervent, but with the 
completion of this building in a few weeks the direction of the 
line will be transferred to Serajevo. 

A Roman Catholic cathedral was commenced some months 
ago, which it is hoped will be completed in three years, but this 
depends on whether the necessary funds are forthcoming. The 
cost of the edifice is estimated at 180,000 florins (15,000/.), and 
as yet but 65,000 florins have been collected. The chief mosque’ 
in this town, built by Ghazi Husref Bey, in the year 937 of the 
Hegira (A.D. 1532), has been this year restored and very gor- 
geously painted in Moorish style at a total cost of 12,000 florins 
(1,000/.). The inauguration took place on December 19 (Mo- 
hammed’s birthday), in the presence of the chief civil and 
military authorities. Many private heuses have also been 
built at Serajevo during the past twelvemonths, and it was only 
the want of material which hindered the construction of many 
others. 

In connection with the improvements of this town is the 
laying out as a public garden of the old Turkish cemeteries, 
which have been disused as a place of burial since the Austrian 
occupation of the country in 1878. They are situated in the 
neighbourhood of the new Government offices, and have an 
area of more than thirteen acres. The local government has 
made a first grant of 16,000 florins towards planting and laying 
out the ground, and taken the matter in hand with the free 
consent of the Mussulman population, who made the sole 
condition that the gravestones should be respected as far as 
possible. 

A very important public work has been executed at Mostar. 
Hitherto the town has been entirely dependent for its water- 
supply on the river Narenta, which at times is so turbid as to 
be quite undrinkable. As it had to be brought, to the houses 
by water-carriers, in many cases long distances and up hill, it 
was also a very expensive necessary. Water pipes have now 
been laid down at the comparatively small cost of 178,000 florins 
(14,800/.), which bring an abundant supply of the purest water 
to all parts of the town from sources on the further side of the 
river Narenta. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSHAW’S 
“LIMMER ASPHALTE. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the 
Freehold Mines of the German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, 
near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated 
“}LIMMER ASPHALTE ” at low rates, either for sale in its natural state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, 
“BRADSHAW & CO.”’ 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly called to the fact that the ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE”’ is especially 
suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, éc., where water-tightness is extremely essential, For such purposes 


* OVER 2,000,000 (TWO MILLIONS) OF SQUARE FEET OF ‘‘LIMMER ASPHALTE” 


have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes 
OVER 50 MILES OF ‘“‘LIMMER ASPHALTE * FOOTWAYS 


have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. 


besides bearing the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and Testimonials, and give all information on 


application to :— 


BRISTOL.........s00s0--+ St. Philip’s Marsh. READING. ............. Caversham Road. 
igo- ica 4 or Basin Head. DU BILLING sere cesse 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA .........-+ Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE. GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 


INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
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STRODE & CO. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 


ART METAL WORKERS, 


SUSPENSION and TABLE LAMPS for Oil or Gas, and CHANDELIERS in 
Wrought Iron of Beautiful Designs. 


MANUFACTORY-—-48 OSNABURGH STREET, N.W. } LO N D O N 
SHOW ROOMS—67 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


VENTILATING SUN-BURNER, 


With Self-Acting Valve for Preventing Down-Draught. 


Telephone Numbers :— 
OSNABURGH STREET, 3,807. ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 441 


ys pode Special quotations for fitting up Mr. Parsons’ Common Sense Patent Timber Drying Apparatus. 


ART PLATES FROM ‘THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a _ 


separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Sisfory of Art. : 


In Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris | 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


: oe Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling each; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each. 


May be obtained from all MaeGuere or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CoO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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